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J  A.     A  tenon  for  a  mortise.    West. 
JABBEB.  To  talk  nonsense,    far,  dial, 

JABELL.  A  term  of  contempt,  more  usually 
applied  to  a  woman  than  to  a  man. 

JACE.    A  kind  of  fringe.    Devon. 

JACK.  (1)  A  fig:ure  outside  old  public  clocks 
made  to  strike  the  belL  It  was  also  called 
Jack  of  the  Clock,  or  Clock-house.  Till  a  very 
recent  period,  the  clock  of  St.  Dunstan's 
church  was  furnished  with  two  of  these  jacks. 
Dekker  gives  the  phrase  to  a  company  of 
sharpers.  See  his  Lanthome  and  Candle- 
Ught,  ed.  1620,  sig.  G.  "  Strike,  hke  Jack 
o'  th'  clock-house,  never  but  in  season," 
Strode's  Floating  Island,  sig.  B.  ii.  Jeu^itt 
the  chimes,  Hallamsh.  Gloss,  p.  53. 

(2)  A  coat  of  mail ;  a  defensive  upper  garment 
quilted  with  stout  leather.  The  term  was 
more  latterly  applied  to  a  kind  of  buff  jerkin 
worn  by  soldiers ;  and  a  sort  of  jacket,  worn 
by  women,  was  also  so  termed.  See  Reliq. 
Antiq.  i.  41 ;  CoUier's  Old  Ballads,  p.  7.  To 
be  tqKm  their  jacks^  L  e.  to  have  the  advantage 
over  an  enemy. 

(3)  A  whit.   Somerset. 

(4)  Half,  or  a  quarter  of  a  pint.  North,  Per- 
haps from  Black-Jacky  q.  v.  It  also  has  the 
lame  meaning  as  black-jack,  as  in  the  Trou- 
bles  of  Queene  Elizabeth,  1639,  sig.  C.  ii. 

(5)  To  beat.    Craven. 

(6)  The  knave  of  cards.   North. 

(7)  The  male  of  an  animaL    West. 

(8)  A  £arthing.    An  old  cant  term. 

(9)  A  kind  of  water-engine,  turned  by  hand, 
used  in  miifes.    Staff. 

(10)  An  ape.  Hence,  a  young  coxcomb^;  a  sly 
crafty  fellow ;  a  man  of  any  description. 

(11)  Jaci-at-a-pinchf  a  sudden  imexpected  call 
to  do  anything.  Also,  a  poor  parson.  Jack- 
at-wartSj  a  little  conceited  fellow.  Jack  of 
the  wad,  an  ignis  fatous.  Jack  in  the  basket , 
a  sort  of  wooden  cap  or  baskef  on  the  toy  of 
a  pole  to  mark  a  sand-bank,  &c.  Jack  in  the 
boXf  an  irreverent  name  for  the  Sacrament. 
Jack  with  the  lanthom,  an  ignis  fa^uus.  Jack 
of  all  trades,  one  who  has  a  smattering  know- 
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ledge  of  all  crafts.  Jack  by  the  hedge,  t'tie 
herb  sauce-alone.  See  Gerard,  p.  650.  Jack 
qf  long  legs,  the  summer  fly  generaUy  called 
daddy-long-legs.  Every  Jack-rag  qf  them, 
every  person  in  the  party.  Jack  in  office,  an 
insolent  fellow  in  authority.  Jack  nasty  Jace. 
a  common  sailor.  Jack  qf  Dover,  some  arti- 
cle mentioned  in  the  Canterbury  Tales  as 
having  been  sold  by  the  cook,  but  its  precise 
nature  has  not  been  ascertained.  Jack-in-the- 
green,  a  man  inside  a  small  house  made  of 
flowers  and  evergreens,  who  carries  it  in  the 
procession  of  the  sweeps  on  May-day  morning. 

JACK-ADAMS.     A  fool.     Var.dial. 

JACK-A-DANDY.  A  pert  souurt  little  imperti- 
nent  fellow.   North. 

JACK-A-LEGS.  A  ku^  clasp  knife.  Also,  a 
tall  long-Iegged  man.    North. 

JACK-A-LENTS.  Stuffed  puppets  which  used 
to  be  thrown  atiluring  Lent.  See  Cleaveland^s 
Poems,  1660,  p.  64.  It  is  a  term  of  reproach 
in  various  instances,  as  in  the  Bride,  by 
Nabbes,  4to.  Loud.  1640,  sig.  G.  ii.  In  the 
West  of  England  the  name  is  still  retained  for 
a  scarecrow,  sometimes  called ^'occtmitV^. 

JACK-AN-APES.  An  ape.  Sec  Fletcher% 
Poems,  p.  190.    Now  used  for  a  coxcomb. 

JACK-A-NODS.    A  shnple  fellow.   North. 

JACK-BAKER.    A  kind  of  owl.    South. 

JACK-BARREL.   A  minnow.    Warw. 

JACK-BOOTS.  Large  booU  coming  above  the 
knees,  worn  by  fishermen.    Var^  dial 

JACK-DRUM.  See  Drum  (3),  and  TopselFs 
Historic  of  Serpents,  1608,  p.  262. 

JACKED.     Spavined.    A  Jacked  horse. 

JACKET.  A  doublet.  Sometimes,  the  upper 
tunic ;  any  kind  of  outer  coat. 

JACKET.    English  gin.    Var.dial. 

JACK-HERN.   A  heron.    I.Wight. 

JACK-IN- BOX.  A  sharper  who  cheated  trades- 
men by  substituting  empty  boxes  for  similar 
looking  ones  full  of  money.    Dekker. 

JACK-LAG-KNIFE.    A  clasped  knife.   Olouc. 

JACK-MAN.  (1)  A  cream-cheese.    W&»1. 

(2)  A  person  who  made  counterfeit  licenses,  &c. 
Fratemitye  of  Vacabondes,  p.  4. 
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JVCK-NICKER.    A  goldfinch.    Cheth. 

JACK-PLANE.    A  coarse  plane.    Sorth. 

JACK-PUDDING.  A  biiflfoon  attendant  on  a 
mountebank.  See  Jones's  Elymas,  1682, 
p.  7 ;  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  i.  81. 

J  ACK-ROBINSON.  Before  one  could  say  Jack 
Robinson f  a  saying  to  express  a  very  short 
time,  said  to  have  originated  from  a  very  vola- 
tile gentleman  of  that  appellation,  who  would 
call  on  his  neighbours,  and  be  gone  before  his 
name  could  be  announced.  The  following 
lines  "  from  an  old  play"  are  elsewhere  given 
as  the  original  phrase, — 

A  warke  it  y«  u  easie  to  be  doone, 
At  tys  to  »aye,  Jacke  t  robys  on, 

JACK-ROLL.  The  roller  for  winding  the  rope 
in  a  draw-well.   North. 

JACKS.  (1)  The  turnip  fly.   St^oUk, 

(2)  The  servitors  of  the  University. 

JACK'S-ALIVE.  A  game,  played  by  passing 
round  and  twirling  a  match  or  lighted 
paper,  and  he  in  whose  hand  it  dies,  pays  a 
forfeit.   Moor  mentions  it,  p.  238. 

JACK-SAUCE.  An  impudent  fellow.  It  occurs 
in  How  to  Choose  a  Good  Wife,  1634. 

JACK-SHARP.  A  prickleback.  Also  caUed 
JacA'Sharplinffj  and  Jack-SharpnaUs, 

JACKSON.  A  silly  fellow.   East. 

JACK-SPRAT.     A  dwarf,    far.  dial. 

JACK-SQUEALER.   The  swift.   Hahp. 

JACK-STRAW.     The  black-cap.    Somerset. 

JACK-WEIGHT.  A  fat  man.    f'ar.diaL 

JACOBIN.    Agieyfriar. 

JACOB'S -STAFF.  A  mathematical  instrument 
used  for  takin;^  heights  and  distances. 

JACOB*S-STONE.  A  stone  inclosed  in  the 
coronation  chair,  brought  from  Scotland  by 
Edward  I.  where  it  was  regarded  with  super- 
stitious veneration.  See  IIentzner*s  Travels, 
p.  252 ;  Heywood's  Royall  King,  sig.  A.  iv. 

JACOUNCE.    A  jacinth.    Skelton,ii.  18. 

JACU.  The  cry  of  the  pheasant 

JADDER.  (1) Shaky;  infirm.  East. 

(2 )  A  stone-cutter.    Gloue. 

JADY.   a  term  of  reproach.   Shak. 

JAG.  (1)  To  carry  hay,  &c.  JFest.  As  a  subst. 
a  parcel,  or  load.    far.  dial. 

(2)  To  trim  a  hedge,  tree,  &c.  North.  In  old 
English,  to  cut  or  slash.  '*  Jaggede  hyin 
thorowe,"  Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Line.  f.  75. 

JAGE.     A  violent  motion.    Craven. 

JAGGEDE.     The  fashion  of  jagging  garments 
has  already  been  mentioned,  in  v.  Dagge, 
A  iupone  o(  Jerody neJaggMle  in  schredex- 

Mwtt  Jrthure,  MS.  Lincoin,  f.63. 

JAGGER.    One  who  works  draught  horses  for 

hire.    North, 
JAGGING-IRON.   An  instrument  with  teeth 

used  in  fashioning  pastry.     For-  dial. 
JAGOUNCE.    The  garnet  stone.   (^.-W)   See 

Ashmole's  Theat.  Chem.  Brit.  p.  224. 
JAGS.    Rags  and  tatters.    North. 
JAGUE.    A  ditch.   Somerset. 
JAISTER.    To  swagger.    North. 
JAKES.    A  privy.   The  term  is  applied  in  Devon 


to  any  kind  of  filth  or  litter.    Jakes-fanner, « 
person  who  cleaned  out  jakes. 

JALITE.     Lively ;  sprightly.   (A.-N.) 

JALLOWES.    Jealousy.   Bekker. 

JAM.   To  press,  or  squeeze,    far.  dial. 

JAMB.  The  upright  side  of  vrindow,  door, 
chimney,  &c. ;  any  upright  distinct  mass  of 
masonry  in  a  building  or  quarry. 

JAMBALLS.     Rolls  made  of  sweet  bread. 

JAMBEUX.  Armour  for  the  legs.  (A.-N.) 
Jambler  in  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  325,  perhaps  an 
error  for  Jambier,  which  is  the  Anglo-Norman 
word.    See  Roquefort. 

JAMBLEUE.     GamboUing.    (A..N.) 

JAMMOCK.  A  soft  pulpy  substance.  Also,  to 
beat,  or  squeeze.     East, 

JAMMY.     Short  for  James.     North. 

JAMS.     Wire  shirt-buttons.    West. 

JAM'S-MASS.   St.  James's  day.   North. 

JAN.     John.    Var.diaL 

JANDERS.    The  jaundice.    West. 

JANE.  A  coin  of  Genoa ;  any  small  coin.  See 
Tyrwhitt,  iv.  284. 

JANGELERS.  Talkative  persons.  Sometimes 
minstrebs  were  so  termed.  {A.-N.)  The  verb 
jangle,  to  prate,  is  still  in  use. 

JANGLE.    To  rove  about  idly.    North. 

JANGLESOMB.,  Boisterous;  noisy;  quarrel- 
some.    Suffolk. 

J ANNAK.  Fit ;  proper ;  good ;  fair  and  honour- 
able ;  smart,  or  fine.    North. 

JANNOCKS.  Oaten  bread  made  into  hard  and 
coarse  large  loaves.   North. 

JANT.     Cheerful ;  merry.    North. 

Where  were  dainty  ducks  and  jaut  ones, 
Wenches  that  could  play  the  wantont. 

Bamahjf's  JournnI, 

JANTYL.    Gentle ;  polite.   Lydgate. 
JANUAYS.    The  Genoese.    Horman,  1530. 
JANYVERE.    January.    (^.-A^.) 

And  the  fyrste  mony th  of  the  yere 

Was  clepyd  aftur  hyra  Janyvere. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  if.  38,  f.  140. 

JAPE.  To  jest,  mock,  or  cajole.  (.^.-5.)  It 
is  often  used  in  an  indelicate  sense,  similar  to 
game.  Also  a  substantive,  a  jest.  Japer,  a 
jester,  or  mocker.     Japerie,  buffoonery. 

Notwittutandyng,  she  was  wrothe,  and  said  to 
the  scnysshalle.inpe  ye  with  me  i        MS.  Digby  185. 
Dot  then  in  hert  full  gladde  was  he, 
And  ron  up  and  doun  in  myrthe  and  Jap«. 

Cttron.  Vilvdun.  p.  122. 
Demosthenes  his  hondis  onls  putte 
in  a  wommanis  bosum  Japyngtify. 

OecletHf,  MS.  8oe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  27«. 

JAPE-WORTHY.     Ridiculous.    Chaucer. 
JAPING.     Copulation.    Palsgrave. 
JAR.  (1)  Discord ;  anger.    Var,  dial, 

(2)  To  tick,  as  a  clock.    Shak, 

(3)  A  jar  of  oil  is  a  vessel  containing  twenty 
gallons  of  it.  West, 

JARBLE.    To  wet ;  to  bemire.   North. 

JARCK.  A  seal.  An  old  cant  term,  mentioned 
in  Frat.  of  Vacabondes,  1575.  Jarkemen  are 
given  in  a  list  of  vagabonds  in  Harrison, 
p.  184 ;  Dekker's  Lanthome  and  Candle-light. 
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JARGLE.    To  make  a  jarring  noise.   Not  pecu- 
liar, to  Ha!l*8  Satires,  p.  99,  as  supposed  by 
the  editOT.     '*  Jargles  now  in  yonder  bush/' 
England's  Helicon,  p.  46. 
JARME.    To  bawl,  or  cry.    Yorksh, 
JARROCK.    A  kind  of  cork.   Minsheu, 
JARSEY.    A  kind  of  wool  which  is  spun  into 
worsted.      Also    called  jamaey ;    properly, 
Jersey  yam.   Bailey  expUuus^'ar#<y,  the  finest 
wool,  separated  from  the  rest  by  combing. 
ARWORM.    An  ugly  insect  peculiar  to  wet 
noarshy  places.  South. 
JASEY.     Abobwig.     Far.  dial. 
JATTER.    To  split,  or  shatter.     Suffolk. 
JAUL.    To  scold  or  grumble.    North. 
JAUM.     The  same  as  Jamb^  q.  v. 
JAUNCE.  (1)  To  ride  hard.     {^.^N.) 
(2)  A  jaunt.     Romeo  and  Jul.  ii.  5,  4to.  ed. 
JAUNDERS.  The  jaundice.   Far.tUaL  Jaunes, 
Reliq.  Antiq.  L  51.  Jaunu^  Brockett. 
Envyiu  man  may  lyknyd  be 
To  the  jawne*,  the  whyche  yt  a  pyne 
That  men  mow  te  yn  menny*  yne. 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  f  27- 

JAUP.  To  splash  ;  to  make  a  sphishing  noise ; 
to  strike ;  to  chip  or  break  by  a  sudden  blow. 
North.    See  Brockett. 

JAUPEN.    Large;  spacious.    North. 

JAVEL.  (1)  A  gaol,  or  prison.    North. 

(2)  A  worthless  fellow.  "The  Lieutenant  of 
the  Tower  advising  Sir  Thomas  Moor  to  put 
on  worse  doaths  at  his  execution,  gives  this 
reason,  because  he  that  is  to  have  them  is  but 
Ajanei;  to  which  Sir  Thomas  replied,  shall  I 
count  him  a  javel  who  is  to  doe  me  so  great 
a  benefit,"  MS.  Lansd.  1D33.  Javelyn,  Hall, 
Henry  VL  f.  77.    See  Digby  Mvsteries,  p.  20. 

JAWER,     Idle  silly  talk.    North. 

JA  WLE.    To  contend ;  to  wrangle.     Yorkth. 

JAW.  (1)  A  jest     Lane. 

(2)  Coane  idle  language.     Var.  dial. 

JAWDEWYNE.    A  term  of  reproach,  here  ap- 
I^ed  to  a  LoUard. 
Thow  jawdnoyntf  thou  Jangeler,  how  stande  this 

tofttfere 
By  Ten<  eootradicttioun  thou  concludist  thUllf. 

MS.  Digb^  41.  r.  II. 

JAWDIE.    The  stomach  of  cattle.    North. 

JAWLED-OUT.    Excessively  fatigued.  Suues. 

JAWMERS.  Stones  used  for  the  jambs  or 
jawms  of  a  window. 

JAY.     A  loose  woman.     Shak. 

JAYKLB !    An  exclamation,  or  oath.    Devon. 

J  AYLARDE.    A  jailor.    Chron.  Vilodim.  p.  82. 

JAYPIE.    The  jay.     Comw. 

JAZZUP.    A  donkey.    Line. 

JEALOUS.  Fearful;  stispicious;  alarmed.  A 
common  sense  of  the  word  in  old  plays,  and 
still  in  use  in  some  counties.  *'  Before  the 
ndn  came,  I  jeaUmsed  the  turnips,*'  L  e.  was 
alarmed  for  them. 

JEAN.    Genoa.    See  StruU,  ii.  71. 

JEAUNT.    A  giant.    Other  }A%%.  journey. 
What,  leydo  the  erie,  yf  thyi  be  done, 
Thoo  getyst  anodur/taunf  tone. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ii.  38,  f.65. 


JED.    Dead.     Warw. 

JED-COCK.    The  jack-snipe.    Arch.  xiiL  343. 

JEE.    Crooked ;  awry.    Also,  to  turn,  or  mo^e 

to  one  side.     North. 
JEEPS.    A  severe  beating.     North. 
JEFFERY'S-DAY.  St.  JeflTery's  day,  i.  e.  never. 
JEGGE.     A  gigot  or  leg  of  mutton. 
JEGGLE.    To  be  very  restless.     North. 
JELIING.     Jovial.     Craven. 
JELL.    A  large  quantity.     H'arw. 
JELU.     Gay.     "  Be  thi  winpil  nevere  so  Jelu,'* 

MS.  Cott.  aeop.  C.  vi. 
JEMEWDE.    Joined  with  hinges. 
JEMMY.    A  great  coat.     Var.  dial 
JEMMY-BURTY.     An  ignis  fatuus.     Camdr. 
JEMMY-JESSAMY.    A  fop,  or  dandy. 
JENK.    To  jaunt ;  to  ramble.     North. 
JENKIN.    A  diminutive  of  John. 
JENKIT.    A  Devonshire  dish,  made  partly  of 

milk  and  cinnamon. 
JENNETS.    A  species  of  fur.    See  Test.  Vetust. 

p.  658 ;  Strutt,  it  102. 
JENNY-BALK.    A  small  beam  near  the  roof 

of  a  house.     North. 
JENNY-COAT.    A  child's  bed-gown.     West. 
JENNY-CRONE.    A  crane.    North. 
JENNY-CRUDLE.     A  wren.     South.     More 

commonly  called  a  jennv-wren. 
JENNY-HOOKER.     An'owL    North.    It  is 

also  called  a  jenny-howlet 
JENNY-QUICK.    An  Italian  iron.     Devon. 
JENNY-TIT.    Parus  coemleus.    Suffolk. 
JENTERY.     Good  breeding ;  gentility. 

And  specyally  in  youth  gentilmen  ben'uwght 
To  iwerc  gretothis,  they  tey  for  Jentery  .- 
Every  boy  wenyth  it  be  annext  to  curtesy. 

MS.  Laud.  416,  f.  .*». 
JEOBERTIE.    Jeopardy.    Harrington. 
JERICHO.    A  prison.    Hence  the  phrase,  to 

wish  a  person  in  Jericho. 
JERK.    To  beat.     See  Florio,  p.  138.    Jerker, 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  iv.  161.    Now  pro- 
nounced yer/Kn.   See  Craven  Gl.  i.  250 
JERKIN.  ( 1)  A  kind  of  jacket,  or  upper  doublet, 

with  four  skirts.    A  waistcoat  is  still  so  called 

in  the  North  of  England. 
(2)  The  male  of  a  gerfalcon.    See  Gent.  Rec. 
JEROBOAM.    A  large  goblet.    East. 
JERONIMO.     See  Go-by. 

That  he  that  it  thii  day  mngniflco. 
To-morrow  may  goe  by  Jeronimo. 

Taylio^t  Workes,  1(]30,  i.  35. 

JEROWNDE.    See/eryne. 

Thorowe  a^Vrotrnc/eNrheldeheJoggethym  thorowe. 
Morte  Arthuret  MS.  Llncftin,  f.  84. 

JERRYCUMMUMBLE.    To  shake,  or  tumble 

about  confusedly,     far.  dial. 
JERYNE.    Some  part  of  the  armour.     See  ths 

quotation  in  v.  Acres. 
JESP.    A  flaw  in  cloth.     North. 
JESSE.    The  Tree  of  Jesse  was  a  representation 

of  the  genealogy  of  Christ,  in  the  form  of  a 

tree.     It  was  formerly  a  common  subject  for 

the  professors  of  the  various  arts. 
JESSERAUNT.     A  kind  of   jacket  without 

sleeves,  composed  of  small  oblong  platen  of 
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iron  or  steel  overlapping  each  other,  and 
sometimes  covered  with  velvet.  The  term 
seems  also  to  liave  been  applied  to  a  chain  of 
small  gold  or  silver  plates  worn  round  the 
neck,  and  likewise  to  a  kind  of  cuirass. 
Aboven  that  a  fttsteramnt  of  jentylle  mayles. 

MorU  Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  63. 

JESSES.  The  short  leather  straps  round  a 
hawk's  legs,  having  little  rings  to  which  the 
falconer's  leash  was  fastened. 

JESSUP.    Juice;  syrop.     IFarw. 

JEST.  A  mask,  pageant,  or  interlude ;  a  tale, 
or  representation  of  one. 

JESTERNES.  Part  of  light  armour,  mentioned 
in  Holinshed,  Hist.  Scotland,  p.  32. 

JET.  (1)  To  jet,  according  to  Cotgrave,  "wan- 
tonly to  goe  in  and  out  with  the  legs." 
Palsgrave  has,  "I  jette,  I  make  a  counte- 
naunce  with  my  legges." 

(2)  A  large  water  ladle.    East. 

(3)  To  strut,  or  walk  proudly.  Also,  to  exult, 
rejoice,  or  be  proud.  It  seems  sometimes  to 
mean,  to  encroach  upon. 

(4)  To  throw,  jog,  or  nudge.     Devon, 

(5)  A  descent ;  a  declivity.     Hertf. 

(6)  To  turn  roimd,  or  about.     North. 

(7)  To  contrive.     Hence,  a  device. 

(8)  To  jet  the  heck,  to  put  one  to  the  door. 
Yorkshire  Dial.  1697,  p.  104. 

JETSEN.     Goods  cast  out  of  a  ship,  when  in 

danger  of  foundering.    Blount. 
JETTE R.    A  strutter,  or  bragger.    Palsgrave. 
JEUPERTYE.     Jeopardy.     (^.-A^) 
His  lyf  upon  ao  jonge  a  wyjte 
Betette  wolde  in  jeuptrtye. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  59. 

JEWEL.  This  term  was  often  used  by  early 
writers  not  merely  for  a  gem  or  precious  stone, 
but  for  any  piece  of  jewel-work,  or  a  trinket 
or  ornament  worn  about  the  person ;  some- 
times, even,  a  ring,  and  constantly  a  brooch. 
**  A  collar,  or  jewellf  that  women  used  about 
their  neckes,"  Baret,  1580, 1. 38. 
JEWERIE.  A  district  inhabited  by  Jews. 
JEWISE.  Judgment;  punishment.  See  De- 
position of  Richard  II.  p.  26. 

A  vise  him  if  he  wolde  flitte 
The  lawe  for  the  covetise, 
There  sawe  he  redie  hit  Juite. 

Gower,  ed.  1554.  f.  163. 
And  every  man  schalle  thanne  aryse 
To  Joye  or  ellli  to  Juise, 
Wher  that  he  schalle  for  ever  dwelle. 

Gower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  37. 
O  beste  of  helle  I  in  what  juUe 
Hast  thou  descrvid  for  to  dye. 

Ibid.  MS.  Ibid.  f.  69 

JEWS-EARS.  A  fungus  of  a  beautiful  bright 
red  colour,  found  in  old  banks  adhering  to 
sticks,  or  trees.  See  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Judas, 
Oreille;  Thomasii  Dictionarium,  1644,  in  v. 
Bohu;  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  iii.  155. 

JEWS-EYE.  Worth  a  Jew's  eye,  i.  e.  a  great 
deal.  A  very  common  phrase,  and  sanctioned 
by  Shakespeare. 

JEWS'.MONEY.    A  name  given  to  old  Roman 


coins,  found  in  some  parts  of  England,  men- 
tioned by  Harrison,  pp.  72, 218. 

JEWS-TRUMP.  A  Jew's-harp.  YorJksh.  See 
Kind-Harts  Dreame,  4to.  Lond.  1592. 

JEYANT.     A  giant.    Torrent,  p.  18. 

JIB.  (1)  Said  of  a  draught-horse  that  goes 
backwards  instead  of  forwards.     Far.  dial. 

(2)  A  stand  for  beer-barrels.     West. 

(3)  The  uhder-Iip.  Hence  to  hang  the  Jib,  to 
look  cross.     Var.  dial 

JIBBER.    A  horse  that  jibs.     Var.  dial. 
JIBBET.     Same  as  Spang-whew,  q.  v. 
JIBBY.     A  gay  frisky  girL  East.   Jibby-horse, 

one  covered  with  finery. 
JIB-JOB-JEREMIAH.     A  juvenile  game  men- 

tioned  in  Moor's  Suifolk  Words,  p.  238. 
JICE.     A  very  small  quantity.     Essex. 
JICKS.     The  hiccough.     Comw. 
JIDDICUMJIDY.     A  see-saw.     North. 
JIFFLE.     To  be  restless.     Var.  dial. 
JIFFY.    An  instant.     Var.  dial    In  a  jiffy,  a 

very  common  phrase.     It  implies  excessive 

rapidity ;  momentary  action. 
JIG.  (1)  To  rove  about  idly.     North, 

(2)  A  trick.    An  old  cant  term. 

(3)  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Fareet  mentions  "  the  jyg 
at  the  end  of  an  enterlude,  wherein  some  prctie 
knaverie  is  acted."  A  jig  was  a  ludicrous 
metrical  composition,  often  in  rhyme,  which 
was  sung  by  the  clown,  who  occasionally 
danced,  and  was  always  accompanied  by  a 
tabor  and  pipe.  The  term  is  also  constantly 
used  for  any  scene  of  low  buffoonery,  and 
many  old  ballads  are  called  jigs.  Jigmaker, 
a  maker  of  jigs  or  ballads. 

JIGE.     To  creak.     North. 

JIGGAMAREE.     A  manoeuvre.     Var.  dial 

JIGGER.  (1)  A  swaggerer.     North. 

(2)  A  vessel  of  potters'  ware  used  in  toasting 

cheese.     Somerset. 
(Z)  A  cleaner  of  ores      North. 
{4)  A  constable.     Hants. 
JIGGER-PUMP.    A  pump  used  in  breweries  to 

force  beer  into  vats. 
JIGGETING.      Jolting;    shaking;    flaunting* 

going  about  idly.     Var.  dial. 
JIGGIN-SIEVE.    A  fine  cloth  which  sifts  the 

dust  from  oats  or  wheat  when  they  are  ground. 

Salop.  Antiq.  p.  474. 
JIGGS.     Dregs;  sediment.     SufolJt. 
JIGGUMBOBS.     Trinkets;  knicknacks. 

Kills  monster  after  monster,  takes  the  puppetr 
Prisoners,  knocks  down  the  Cyclops,  tumbles  all 
Ourj'giini&u6«and  trinkets  to  the  wull. 

Bromt^t  Antipodes,  1640. 

JIG-PIN.    In  mining,  a  pin  used  to  stop  a 

machine  when  drawing. 
JIKE.     To  creak.     North, 
JILL.     A  pint  of  ale,  &c.     North. 
JIM.  (1)  A  timber-drag.     East. 
(2)  Slender;  neat ;  elegant.    /  ar.  dial.   Spruce , 

very  neat,  Tim  Bobbin. 
JIMCRACKS.     Knick-knacks,     far.  dial. 
JIMMERS.     Hinges.     See  Gimmer. 
JIMMY.    The  same  as  Jim  (2). 
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JIMP.     Slender;  indented.     North. 
JINGLE-BRAINS.    A  wUd  thonghtless  feUow. 
JINGLE-CAP.   Thegameofshake^ap.  North. 
JINGLB-JANGLES.    Trinkets. 


JOL 


For  I  was  told  ere  I  came  from  home, 

Vou're  the  goodlieit  man  ere  I  mw  beforne ; 

With  to  many  Jingit-Janglf»  about  onea  nccke. 
As  is  about  yours,  I  never  saw  none. 

Tht  King  and  a  poore  Northeme  Man. 

JINGO.    By-jingo,  a  common  oath,  said  to  be 

a  corruption  of  St.  Gingoulph. 
JINK.  (1)  To  jingle ;  to  ring  money.     East. 
(2)  To  be  very  gay  and  thoughtless.     North. 
JINKED.     Said  of  an  animal  hurt  in  the  loins 

or  back.     East. 
JINNY-SPINNER.    The  crane-flv.     North. 
JIRBLB.    To  jumble.    Northum'b. 
JITCHY.     Such.     Somerset. 
JITTY.     k  narrow  passage.    Unc. 
JOAN.     A  kind  of  cap. 
JOB.  (1)  To  scold ;  to  reprove.    Cambr. 
(2)  Stercus.     Var.  dioL 
^3)  To  strike,  hit,  or  peck.     East.    It  occurs  in 

Pr.  Parv.  p.  36,  byllen  or  jobbyn. 
(4^  An  affair,  or  business.     Var.  dial. 
(5)  A  small  piece  of  wood.     North. 
JOBARDE.    A  stupid  fellow.     (^.-N.) 
Tho  scyde  the  emperour  Sodenmagard, 
Then  was  the  erie  a  Dyse>b6arrf«. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  II.  38,  f.  140. 

JOBATION.    A  scolding,     far.  dial. 
JOBBEL.    A  small  load,  generally  of  hay  or 

straw.     Oxon.    Sometimes  called  hjobbet. 
JOBBER,     A  dealer  in  cattle.     Var.  dial. 
JOBBERHEADED.    BuU;  stupid.     South. 
JOBBERNOWL.    The  head.    Generally  a  term 

of  contempt,  a  blockhead. 
JOBBY.  (l)  Joseph.     Cumb. 
(2)  A  joist,  or  beam.     Yorkgh. 
JOBLIN.    A  itupid  bov.     Somerset. 
JOBLOCK.    A  turkey's  wattle.     JVest. 
JOCAUNT.    Merry;  gay.     U..N.) 
JOCE.     The  deuce.     fVarw. 
JOCK.     To  jolt.     Kent. 
JOCKEY.  (1)  Gay;  very  lively.   SufbU. 

(2)  A  thin  walldng.stick.     Devon. 

(3)  Rough ;  uneven.     Kent. 
JOCLET.    A  small  manor,  or  farm.     Kent. 
JOCONDE.    Joyous;  pleasant.     (A.-N.)    Jo- 

etmdnes,  gladness,  Audelay,  p.  26. 
JOCOTIOUS.    Jocose.    Yorknh. 
JOD.     The  letter  J.     Far.  dial. 
JOE.    A  master;  a  superior.    North, 
JOB-BEN.    The  great  tit-mouse.    Suffolk. 
JOG.     To  jog  his  memory,  i  e.  to  remind  him 

of  anything.    A  common  phrase. 
JOGELOUR.     A  minstrel;   a  jongleur;   one 

who  played  mountebank  tricks.     (A.-N.) 
JOGENNY.   A  donkey.   Somerset. 
JOGGELY.     Unsteady ;  shaky.    Northumb. 
JOGGER,    To  shake,  or  jog.     Suffolk. 
JOGGES.     Hits;   strikes.     See  the  quotation 

given  under  Jerownde. 
JOGGING.    A  protuberance  on  the  surface  of 

sawn  wood.     East. 
XKjGLE.  (1)  Same  as  Jogger ^  q.  v. 


(2)  A  mason's  term  for  the  fitting  of  stones 
together,     far.  dial. 

inuA^v^'^;    A  gentle  pace.     Var.  dial. 

i^fl vr  •  J^'  •^®**°'^  ''^'^-  Arch.  XXX.  409. 
-^oAn  Sanderson,  the  cushion  dance,  mentioned 
?S!!f  *^'?  "*™®  *°  Phiyford's  Dancing  Master, 
1698.  John  in  the  Wad,  an  ignis  fatuns. 
JofM  s  siher  pin,  a  single  article  of  finery 
amidst  a  lot  of  dirt  and  sluttery.  John^, 
dreams,  a  stupid  dreaming  feUow.  John, 
among-the-maids,  a  man  who  is  always  dan- 
gUng  after  the  ladies.  John.and.Joan,  an 
hermaphrodite.  /oAn-AoA/-my-*/fl/;  a  para- 
site. To  stay  for  John  Long  the  carrier,  to 
wait  a  very  long  time ;  to  send  it  by  John 
Long  the  earner,  i.  e.  at  an  indefinite  period. 
SeeCotgrave,  in  v.  AHendre,  Borgne, Envoy er. 
The  phrase  occurs  in  Taylor.  John  qf  Noken, 
a  fictitious  name  formerly  used  in  legal  pre- 

T/^*i^T  !;?f;.^^'"""'  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  *n^  Richard  Roe. 
JOHN-APPLE.     Same  as  Apple.John,  q.  v 
JOHN-DORY.     A  French  p^te,  who^  name 
seems  to  have  been  proverbial.     A  popular 
old  song  or  catch  so  called  is  frequently  re- 
ferred  to.    See  Nares,  in  v. 
JOHNNY.  (1)  A  jakes.   These  terms  are  clearly 
connected  with  each  other.     Also  called  Mm. 
•  Jones  by  country  people. 
(2)  A  foolish  fellow.     Var.  diaL    Johnny-Bum 
a  jackass.     Grose.  ' 

JOHNNY-WOPSTRAW.     A  ferm-labourer. 
JOIIN-O-LENT.    a  scarecrow.     South. 
JOIGNE.    To  enjoin.     Rom.  Rose,  2355. 
JOINANT.     Joining.     (A..N.) 
JOINT.    To  put  a  man's  nose  out  of  joint,  to 

supplant  him  in  another's  aflTection. 
JOINT-GRASS.     Yellow  bed-straw.     North 
JOINT-STOOL,    A   stool  filmed  by  joinery 
work,  at  first  so  called  in  distinction  to  stools 
rudely  formed  from  a  single  block.     Joyned 
stole,  Unton  Inventories,  p.  1. 
JOIST.    To  agist  cattle.     North. 
JOIT.    A  sudden  stop.     Northumb. 
JOLE.    To  bump.     Yorksh. 
JOLIP.    Jolly;  joyful.     (A..N.) 
JOLIFANT.    When  two  persons  ride  on  one 
horse,  the  one  on  a  pillion  behind,  they  are 
said  to  ride  jolifant.    Devon. 
JOLL.    The  beak  of  a  bird,  or  jaw-bone  of  an 

animal.    Hence,  to  peck.    Norf. 
JOLLACKS.     A  clergyman.     Suffolk. 
JOLLE.    To  beat.     Palsgrave. 

Ther  they  JoU^dde  Jewes  thorow. 

MS.  Cott.  Calig.  A.  H.  r.  117, 

JOLLIFICATION.    A  merry  feast. 
JOLLITRIN.     A  young  gallant.     Minsheu. 
JOLLOP.    The  cry  of  a  turkey.     Holme. 
JOLLY.    Fat;  stout;  large.  North.   In  Devon, 

pretty.     A  bitch  when  maris  appetens  is  said 

to  be  jolly.     Chesh. 
JOLLY-DOG.    A  bon  vivant.     Var.  dial. 
JOLLY-NOB.    The  head.     Grose. 
JOLTER-HEAD.     A  stupid  fellow.      South. 

Property,  thick-headed.  Joulthead,  Cotgrav*. 
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JOLTS.  Cabbage  plants  that  in  the  spring  go 
to  seed  prematurely.     Warw, 

JOMBRE.     To  jumble.     Chaucer. 

JONAS.    The  jaundice.     Yorksh, 

JONATHAN.  An  instrument  used  by  smokers 
to  light  their  pipes  with.  It  is  a  piece  of  iron, 
of  the  size  of  a  short  poker,  fitted  at  one  end 
'With  a  handle  of  wood,  and  having  at  the 
other  a  protuberance  or  transverse  bar  of  iron, 
which  is  kept  heated  in  the  fire  for  use. 

JONGLERIE.    Idle  talk.     Chaucer, 

JOOK.    To  crouch  suddenly.     North, 

JOOKINGS.  Com  which  falls  from  the  sheaf 
m  throwing  it  off  the  stack.  North, 

JOOPE.     A  job.     Hampoh. 

JOP.    To  splash  in  the  water.     Yorish, 

JOPES.     Braces  in  roofs. 

JOR.    To  jostle,  or  push.     North, 

JORAM.  A  large  dish  or  jug  of  any  eatables 
or  liquids.     Var.  dial, 

JORDAN.  A  kind  of  pot  or  vessel  formerly 
used  by  physicians  and  alchemists.  It  was 
very  much  in  the  form  of  a  modem  soda- 
water  bottle,  only  the  neck  was  larger,  not 
much  smaller  than  the  body  of  the  vesseL 
At  a  later  period  the  term  came  to  be  used 
for  a  chamber-pot,  having  been  anciently  used 
occasionally  for  an  urinal. 

JORDAN-ALMOND.  A  kind  of  large  sweet 
almond,  mentioned  by  Gerard. 

JORNAY.     A  day's  journey,  or  work. 
In  this  courte  thai  ar  twenty 
At  my  biddyng  to  bidde  reily 
To  do  a  godc  Jomay, 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  53. 
But  if  I  do  Robyn  a  gode  Journi, 
Ellu  mot  I  hangyt  be.  MS.  Ibid,  f.  54. 

JORNET.    A  kind  of  cloak. 

JOSEPH.  An  ancient  riding-habit,  wi.h  but- 
tons down  to  the  skirts. 

JOSKIN.    A  clownish  fellow,     far,  dial, 

JOSS.    To  crowd  together.    East, 

JOSSA.  Stand  still  1  An  address  to  horses. 
See  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  4099.  It  appears  from 
Moor,  p.  188,  that  Jost  is  still  in  use  in  the 
same  sense.  Josti/y  come  to,  Tim  Bobbin  Gl. 
Jo98'blockfjo9sing' block,  a  horse-block. 

JOSSEL.    A  hodge-podge.     North, 

JOSTLE.    To  cheat.    A  cant  term. 

JOSYNG.    Rejoicing.     Sevyn  Sages,  92. 

JOT.  (1)  To  touch ;  to  jog,  or  jolt  roughly ;  to 
nudge  one*s  elbow.    East, 

(2)  Plump  ;  downright.     Sufoli, 

JOT-CART.  A  cart  which  has  a  rough  motion, 
or  jolts.     East, 

JOT-GUT.    The  intestinum  rectum.    East, 

JOUDER.    To  chatter  with  cold.     Somerset, 

JOUDS.    Rags.     Devon, 

JOUISANCE.    Enjoyment.    Peele,  i.  15. 

JO  UK-COAT.    A  great  coat.    North. 

JOUKE.    To  sleep.    A  hawking  term. 

JOUKERY-PAUKERY.    An  artifice.   Ndrth. 

JOUKES.     Rushes.     Maundevile,  p.  13. 

JOUL.    A  blow.    See  Jolle  and  Jowl, 

JOUN.    Joined.    Essex. 


JOUNCE.     To  bounce,  or  jolt.    East, 

JOURINGS.  Scoldings.  Devonsh.  Dial.  1839, 
p.  72.  It  seems  to  be  the  same  word  as  that 
quoted  by  Nares  Arom  Hayman's  Quodlibets, 
1628,  explained  «t0«artn^«.  Brawlings ;  quar- 
rellings,  Ermoor, 

JOURMONTE.     To  vex.     (A..N,) 

JOURNAL.     Daily.     Shak. 

JOURN-CHOPPERS.  Regraters  of  yam,  men- 
tioned in  statute  8  Hen.  VI.    Blount, 

JOURNEY.  The  same  as  Jomay,  q.  v.  It  is 
also  a  day  of  battle. 

JOURS.     Cold  shiverings.    South. 

JOUSED.     Finished;  completed.     Wore. 

JOUSTE.    A  just,  or  tournament.     (A.-N.) 

JOUSTER.    AretaUeroffish.    Comw, 

JOUTE.    A  battle,  or  combat.     (^.-M) 

JOUTES.  An  ancient  dish  in  cookery  so  called. 
See  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  426. 

JOVE'S-NUTS.    Acoms.     Somerset, 

JOVIAL.  Belonging  to  Jupiter.  It  occurs  in 
Shakespeare  and  Heywood. 

JO  WD.    A  jelly.    Devon, 

JOWE.    A  jaw.    Maundevile,  p.  288. 

JOWEL.  The  space  between  the  piers  of  a 
bridge.    Also,  a  sewer. 

JOWER.    To  tire  out.    Suffolk, 

JOWL.  (1)  The  same  as  Jolle,  q.  v. 

(2)  A  large  thick  dish.     Devon, 

JOWLER.  Clumsy  ;*thick.  The  term  is  ap- 
plied to  a  thick-jawed  hound.     North. 

JOWR,    To  push,  or  shake.    Cumb, 

JOWS.    Juice.    Arch.  XXX.  409. 

JOWYNE.    To  peck,  as  birds  do.    Pr,  Parv. 

JOY.  To  enjoy.  Also,  to  rejoice,  as  in  the 
Bride,  by  Nabbes,  4to.  1640,  sig.  I.  Joy  once, 
enjoyment,  rejoicing. 

JOYFNES.     Youth.     Gawayne. 

JOYNE.    To  enjoin.    Apol.  Loll.  pp.  11,  17. 

JOYNETES.    Joints.    NominaleMS. 
And  thejoyneten  of  ilk  lym  and  bane. 
And  the  vaynes  ware  strydand  illcane. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  1.  17.  f.  100. 

JOYNTERS.  The  joints  of  armour.  "  Joynter 
and  gemows,"  MS.  Morte  Arthure,f.  84. 

JUB.     A  very  slow  trot.    East. 

JUBALTARE.    Gibraltar.    Chaucer. 

JUBARD.    The  house-leek.    {A..N.) 

JUB  BE.    A  vessel  for  ale,  or  vrine. 

JUBBIN.    A  donkey.     Var.  dial, 

JUBE.    Arood-loft.    BHtton. 

JUBERD.    To  jeopard,  or  endanger. 

JUCK.  (1)  A  yoke ;  the  oil  in  the  fleece  of  wool. 
Comw. 

(2)  The  noise  made  by  partridges. 

JUDAS-COLOUR.  Red.  A  red  beard  was 
called  a  Judas-coloured  beard. 

JUDaS-TORCHES.  Large  torches  formeriy 
much  used  in  ceremonial  processions. 

JUDGESSE.  A  female  judge.  SeeHeywood's 
Iron  Age,  4to.  Loud.  1632,  sig.  C.  iv. 

JUDICIAL.  A  *'  judicial  man,"  a  man  of  judg- 
ment.   It  was  reversed  with  Judicious, 

I  confene  it  to  me  a  meer  toy,  not  deaerving  any 
Judicial  man's  view.  Pierce  Penileese,  lHIH. 
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JUE.    To  shrink ;  to  flinch.    North, 
JUG.  (1)  To  nestle  together.     North,    It  oc- 
curs in  N.  Fairfax,  Bulk  and  Selvedge  of  the 
World,  8vo.  Lond.  1674. 

(2)  The  nickname  of  Joan. 

(3)  A  cooimon  pasture.     West. 
JUGAL.    Nuptial    Middleton,  iiL  480. 
JUGGE.    To  judge.    Also,  a  judge.     {J.-N.) 
JUGGLE.    Tojog,  or  shake.     West. 
JUGGLEMEAR.    A  swarop,  or  bog.    Devon, 

Also  called  ^Jttffffle-mire. 

J  UGH.    A  judge.     Hampole, 

JUIL.     The  month  of  July.   Chancer, 

JUISE.    The  same  as  Jewiae,  q.  v. 

JUKE.  The  neck  of  a  bird.  A  term  in  hawk- 
ing.    Gent  Rec.  ii.  62. 

JULIAN'S-BOWERS.  Labyrinths  and  mazes 
made  of  earthwork,  the  scenes  of  former 
rustic  amusements. 

JULIO.  An  Italian  coin,  worth  about  sixpence. 
Sec  Webster's  Works,  L  70. 

JULK.  To  shake ;  to  sphtsh ;  to  jolt ;  to  give  a 
hard  blow.     Wett, 

JULTY.    To  jolt.     Devon, 

JUM.  (1)  The  plant  darnel     Wett, 

(2)  A  jolt ;  a  concussion ;  a  knock.     Suffolk, 

JUMBLE.     Futuo.    Florio,  p.  75. 

JUMBLEMENT.    Confusion.     North, 

JUMENTS.    Cattle.     (Lat.) 

JUMP-  (1)  A  coffin.     Yorksh, 

(2)  A  leathern  frock ;  a  coat  North,  «*  A 
jump,  a  half  gown  or  sort  of  jackett ;  likewise 
a  sort  of  boddice  used  instead  of  stays," 
Milles'MS.  Holme  has  the  term,  1688.  Mr. 
Hunter  explains  jump*,  short  stays. 

(3)  Compact ;  neat ;  short.  Hence  the  adverb, 
nicely,  exactly.  North,  "  How  jumpe  he 
hitteth  the  ndle  on  the  head,''  Stanihurst,  p. 
34.    It  is  used  by  Gosson,  1579. 

(4)  To  take  an  offer  eagerly.  Var,  dial  Also, 
to  risk  or  hazard.     Shak, 

'5J  To  meet  with  accidentally.     North, 
(6)  Jun^  with,  matched.    To  agree. 

And  thou  tohe Jump  uHth  Alexander. 

L^fl^a  Alexander  and  Campa^pe,  1664. 

JUMPER.  (1)  A  miner's  borer.     North, 

(2)  A  maggot.    Yorkih, 

(3)  The  fieldfare  ?    Florio,  p.  109. 
JUMPING-DICK.     A    fowl's  merry-thought. 

North, 
JUMPING-JOAN.   A  country  dance,  mentioned 

in  the  Bran  New  Wark,  1785,  p.  7. 
JUMP-SHORT.     Mutton  from  sheep  drowned 

in  the  fen  ditches.     East, 
JUNAMEY.     Land  sown  with  the  same  grain 

that  it  grew  the  preceding  year. 
JUNCKER.    A  contrivance  for  letting  off  the 

superflaous  water  from  a  pond   or    moat. 

SuffoUk. 
JUNE-BUG.    The  green  beetle.    South, 
JUNIPER.     Was  formerly  burnt  to  sweeten  a 

chamber.  See  Ben  Jonson,  ii.  6. 
JUNK.  A  lump,  or  piece.  South. 
JUNKET.  (1)  A  sweetmeat;    a  dainty.      See 

Hollyband*s  Dictionarie,  1593,  in  v.  Dragre. 


In  Devonshire  the  term  is  still  used,  but  re- 
stricted to  curds  and  clouted  cream. 

(2^  A  long  basket  for  catching  fish. 

(3)  A  feast,  or  merry-making.  Also,  to  gad 
about,  to  gossip.  North,  **  Junket,  or  ban- 
ket," Palsgrave. 

JUNO'S-TEARS.    The  herb  vervain. 

J  UNT.    A  whore.    Middleton,  ii.  96. 

JUPARTE.    To  jeopardy.    Palsgrave. 

JUPITER'S-BEARD.    Houselcck.    Devon, 

J  UPON.  The  pourpoint,  or  doublet  It  was 
generally  of  silk  or  velvet,  and  was  worn  over 
the  armour,  being  frequently  emblazoned  with 
the  arms  of  the  owner.  In  much  later  times 
the  petticoat  seems  to  have  been  so  called. 
Thorj  out  ys  scheld  and  is  habeijone, 
Plate*,  andjakke,  nnAjoupone, 

MS,  A»hn'ote  33.  f.  48. 

JUR.    To  hit,  strike,  or  butt.     North.    A  cor- 
ruption of  jarr?    The  noise  made  by  certain 
birds  was  termed Jurrtn^. 
JURDECTOUN.     Jurisdiction.     (^.-AT.) 
And  fynally  bothe  oure  liberty 
Goeth  uato  nought  ot  oure  jurdfctoun, 

Lifdgate,  MS.  AMhmole  39,  f.  23. 
JURMUNGLE.     A  mess ;  confusion.     Yorksh, 
JURNUT.     An  earth-nut.     North, 
JUS.    Juice.     Nominale  MS. 

Alto  thejm  of  selyame  and  powder  of  brymstone 
temperyd  togedyr  al  cold  is  goode  therfore. 

MS,  Med  Rec,  xv.  Ont, 

JUSSELL.  A  dish  in  ancient  cookery,  descrilied 
in  Ord.and  Reg.  p.  462-3.    Two  receipts  for 
it  are  given  in  MS.  Sloane  1201,  f.  35. 
JUSTE.  (1)  A  kind  of  vessel  with  a  wide  body 

and  long  straight  neck. 
(2)  To  joust,  or  tilt     {A.-N.\ 
Mekylle  was  the  chetalry. 
That  then  come  to  Hungary 
Togoju«/0  with  ther  myghte. 

MS.  Cnntiib.  Ft,  Ii.  38,  f.  7.^ 

JUSTEMENT.  Agistment,  (j.  v.  See  Manners 
and  Household  Expences  of  England,  p.  295. 

JUSTERS.     Horses  for  tilting.     H'eber. 

JUSTICE.  To  judge.  (J.-N.)  Jutticer,  a 
judge,  a  justice  of  the  peace.  **  A  perfect 
patteme  of  an  upright  justicer,"  Holin!>hed, 
Historic  of  Scotland,  p.  63. 

JUSTILICHE.    Justly  ;exactlv.     (A.-S.) 

JUSTMEN-HOLDERS.     Freeholders.    Devon. 

JUST-NOW.  Lately;  now;  presently;  in' me- 
diately. This  very  common  phrase  is  perhaps 
most  generally  used  in  the  Western  counties. 

JUSTS-OF-PEACE.  Peaceable  tilts  or  justs. 
The  method  of  crying  them  is  given  in  Arch, 
xvii.  29 1 .    Compare  Degrevant,  1261. 

JUSTY.     The  same  as  Juste  (2). 
Then  seyde  Bcfyte  to  Tarry, 
Wyll  we  to-inoroweiw#*j^. 

MS.  Cantab,  ¥(.  ii.38,  f.  »1. 

JUT.  (1)  To  throw;  to  strike.  South,  "To 
jut,  hit,  or  run  against,''  Baret,  1580. 

(2)  A  pail  with  a  long  handle.     Kent. 

JUTER.  The  fertile  coagulating  saltish  nature 
of  earth.     More. 

JUTTES.    Low  persons.     {J.-N.) 
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JUTTY.  A  part  of  a  building  which  projects 
beyond  the  rest.    Shak. 

JU-UM.     Empty.     North, 

JUVENAL.    A  youth.     Shak. 

JUVENTEE.  Youth.  (^.-M)  See  Piers  Plough- 
man, p.  402 ;  Dial.  Great.  Moral  pp.  157, 209. 


JUWET.    Judith.    R,de  Brunne. 
JYE.    To  Stic ;  to  turn  round.     North, 
J  YM I  AN.    A  knick-knack.    It  occurs  in  Nash's 
Pierce  Penilesse,  1592,  and  in  the  Appendix 
to  Skelton's  Works,  p.  446.    Absurdly  spelt 
jymjam  in  Pr.  Parv.  p.  257. 


KA.  (1)  Quoth.    S^folk.  "  Ka  thecloyster- 
moster,"  Mar-Prelates  Epitome,  p.  52. 
(2)  Ka  WW,  Jea  thee,  a  proverb  implying,  if  you 
will  do  me  one  fkvour,  I  will  do  you  another. 
See  the  Merie  Tales  of  Skelton,  p.  65. 
<:i)  To  look;  to  perceive.    East. 
K  A  A I K  E.    To  stare  vacantly.     Cumb. 
KABANE.    The  cabin  of  a  vessel. 

Mony  kahane  clevede,  cabille<  dettroyede, 
Kuyghtes  and  kene  mene  killide  the  braynet. 

Morte  Arthurt,  MS.  Uncoln^  f.  91. 

KACHONE.    To  catch.     Const  Freem.  380. 

KADES.    The  dung  of  sheep.     Line. 

KAE.  (1)  A  cow.    J.  de  Wageby,  p.  8. 

(2)  An  inteij.  of  disbelief,  or  contempt. 

KAF.  Chaff.  North.  "  Ful  of  kaff,"  Apol. 
LotUrds,  p.  56. 

KAFF.    A  gardener's  hoe.    North. 

KAFFLE.    To  entan^     Somerset. 

KAIE.    A  key.    Rom.  of  the  Rose,  2080.  • 

KAIL.  Greens;  cabbage.  JTflj/^arM,  a  kitchen- 
garden.  Kail-pott  a  pottage  pot,  a  large 
metal  pot  for  cooking  meat  and  cabbages 
together,  &c  The  term  and  article  are  nearly 
out  of  use.  It  is  a  heavy  globular  iron  vessel, 
holding  three  or  four  gallons,  and  resting  on 
three  little  spikes.    Kail-yard^  an  orchard. 

KAILE.     To  decline  in  health.     North. 

KAIN.     Rent  paid  in  kind.    East. 

KAIRE.    To  go ;  to  proceed;  to  depart. 
Comandei  the  kenely  to  kaire  of  hit  landes, 
Ore  elles  for  thy  knyghthede  encontre  hyme  ones. 
Mortt  .4rthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  67. 

KAIRNS.  Rude  heaps  of  stones  generally  found 
on  hills  or  other  conspicuous  situations,  and 
supposed  to  be  very  ancient  funeral  monu- 
ments.  North* 

KAITE.    A  dresser  of  wool. 

KAKELE.  To  cackle.  ReUq.  Antiq.  ii.  80. 
Kaklynge  is  applied  by  Chaucer  to  the  noise 
made  by  geese,  in  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6,  f.  32. 

KAL.     Hard.    A  mining  term. 

KALDE.  Cold.  Also,  cooled,  refreshed.  It 
occurs  in  MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  vii. 

KALENDAR.  A  kind  of  wood,  mentioned  in 
Holinshed,  Historic  of  Scotland,  p.  59. 

KALENDER.    A  guide,  or  director.     (Za/.) 

KALTS.    Quoits.     Salop. 

KAM.  (1)  Crooked.  Clean  ham,  quite  wrong 
or  crooked.  **  To  doe  a  thing  cleane  kamme, 
out  of  order,  the  wrong  way,"  Cotgrave. 

'2)  Came.     See  Havelok,  863. 

KAME.     A  comb.     North. 

Me  thoghte  come  to  mc  the  spcrytc  of  this  wo- 
maiic  Mergaretc,  the  whilke  I  »awc  byforc  in  payues, 


and  me  thoghte  icho  was  fuUe  of  ttronge  wondcs, 
alt  icho  hade  bene  drawene  withe  kame». 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  I.  17*  f.  251. 
KAMPE.    Contest ;  war.     (A.-S.) 

AUe  the  kene  mene  of  kamp«t  knyghtes  and  other* 
Klllyd  are  colde  dede,  and  castyneover  burdea. 

Iforftf  Atthwre,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  02. 

KANC.    A  large  forest.    See  Lambarde's  Per- 
ambulation, ed.  1596,  p.  210. 
KANDLEGOSTES.    Goose-grass.     Gerard. 
KANEL.    Colhir ;  neck.     Gavnayne. 
KANGY.    Cross;  ill-tempered.     Cumb. 
KANSH.    Astram.    Salop. 
KANT.    Strong;  courageous. 
He  come  In  at  a  cocte. 
With  his  brage  and  his  boste. 
With  many  kant  knyght. 

MS.  Uncoln  A.  i.  17.  f.  131. 

The  knyghte  coaetide  on  his  knees  with  a  kaunt  bene. 

Marte  Arthurc,  MS.  Uneotn,  f.TSL 

KANTELED.     Different  pieces  of  cloth  worked 

together.    See  Hall,  Henry  IV.  f.  49. 
KAPE.    Sleeve  of  a  coat     Weber. 
iARDEVYLE.    CarlUe.    Launfal,  8. 
KARECTIS.    Characters;  marks. 

I  make  a  cercle  large  and  round. 
With  kewoctU  and  fygures. 

MS.  Cott.  Tiber.  A.  vli.  f.  44. 

KARER.    A  sieve.    Derbysh. 

KAREYNE.    A  carcass ;  carrion.   {A.-N.) 

KARKE.     Care;  anxiety. 

Whene  maydens  ere  maryede,  it  es  thalre  maste  karkc 

LesM  thay  be  maryed  to  menne  that  base  bene  In  the 
parke.  MS.  Uncoln  A.  L  17,  f.  149. 

KARL-HEMP.  Late  grown  hemp.  Brockett 
says,  '*  the  largest  stalk  of  hemp.'' 

KARROWS.  A  set  of  people  formerly  in  Ire- 
land, who  did  nothing  but  gamble.  They 
appear  to  have  been  a  bad  set,  and  are  de- 
scribed by  Bamaby  Rich  as  playing  away 
even  their  clothes.  According  to  Stanihurst, 
p.  45,  '*  they  plaie  awaie  mantle  and  all  to  the 
bare  skin,  and  then  trusse  themselves  in  straw 
or  leaves ;  they  wait  for  passengers  in  the  high 
waie,  invite  them  to  game  upon  the  greene, 
and  aske  no  more  but  companions  to  make 
them  sport.  For  default  of  other  stuffe,  they 
pawne  their  glibs,  the  nailes  of  their  fingers 
and  toes,  their  dimissaries,  which  they  leefe 
or  redeeme  at  the  courtesie  of  the  winner." 

KARS.    Cresses.    Howell,  sect.  xvL 

KARVE.     Sliced ;  cut     See  Catf. 
When  hir  faJur  on  slepe  «as. 
She  hyed  to  hym  a  gret  pas. 
And  karoo  his  hart  in  twoo. 

MS.  Cnntnh.  V€.  v.  48.  f.  4A. 

KAS.     A  case.     Wright's  Seven  Sages,  p.  52. 
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Kepe  Ihe  sow  fro  iwych  a  &»«• 
Afen  God  no  more  to  trespaa. 

MS.  HarL  1701,  f.  3. 
KASARDLY.     Unlucky.     Norfh. 
KASKE.    S^ng.    Hayelok,  1841. 
KASSYPONYS.    The  calcedony,  which  is  thus 

spelt  in  Emai^,  128. 
KATE.     To  be  lecherous.     North. 
KATEREYNIS.     Quadrains;  farthings. 
KAUCE.    The  same  as  Caucij  q.  y. 
KAVERSYN.    A  hypocrite.     (^.-iV.) 
Okeren  and  kavenifiUf 
At  wykked  they  ace  as  Sarasyns. 

MS.  HarL  1701,  f.37. 

KAW.    To  gasp  for  breath.    Devon. 
KAY.     LefU    S^  Gawayne. 
KAYLES.    The  same  as  Cailet,  q.  v. 
KAYN.    A  nobleman.    Havelok,  1327. 
KAYNARD.    A  rascal    {A.^N.) 

A  ftajmorcfand  a  olde  folte. 

That  thryfte  hath  loite  and  boghte  a  bolte. 

MS.  Hart,  17ul,  f.  55. 

KAYRB.     Cairo.    Also  as  Kaire,  q.  v. 

Straujte  unto  Ki^fre  hU  wey  he  fongeth. 
Where  he  the  souldan  thanne  foode. 

Gtnotr,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  78. 

KAYSERE.    An  emperor.    {A.S.) 

E*  there  any  kyde  koyghte,  kajfsere  or  other. 

MorU  Arthure,  MS.  Uncoln,  t,  70. 

KAYTEFTBE.    Wretchedness.     (J.-N.) 
Tha»  ea  ylk  mane,  ah  we  may  see. 
Borne  In  care  and  kayte/tee. 
And  for  to  dre  with  dole  his  dayes, 
Als  Job  sothely  hynuelfe  sayse. 

Hampole,  MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  277.^ 
Thus  es  a  man,  als  we  may  se. 
In  wrychednes  borne  and  kaytyfte. 

Ibid,  MS.  Bowes,  p.  S7- 

KAZZARDLY.  Lean;  ill-thriven.  North. 
Kennett  says,  "  spoke  of  cattle  subject  to  dis- 
eases and  death,  or  other  casualties." 

KBA-     Go  I  (The  imperative.)     North. 

KEACH.  To  lade  out  water.  Warvf.  "  To 
keach  water,"  Florio,  p.  46.  Keach-hole,  a 
hole  in  a  brook  where  the  cottagers  dip  for 
water.    Far.  diaL 

KEAK.  (1)  A  spram.     YorAsh. 

(2)  To  raise,  or  prop  up,  a  cart.    North. 

SEAL.     A  cough ;  a  cold.     Line. 

K£  ALER.    A  small  shallow  tub  used  for  cooling 
liquids.     States. 
,  KEALT.     Cowardly.    Lane. 

KEAME.    To  comb.     See  Kame. 
Thy  hands  see  thou  wash. 

Thy  head  likewise  Aeanttf,  ' 
And  in  thine  apparell 
See  tome  be  no  seame. 

Schoott  of  Fertut,  tu  d. 

KEAMER.    A  kind  of  ferret.     South. 

KEAMY.  Covered  with  a  thin  white  mould, 
applied  to  cider.     West. 

KEANB.     To  scamper.     Cumb. 

KEANS.     The  scum  of  ale,  &c.     YorJkth. 

KEATCH.     To  congeal     ffiUs. 

KEATHER.     A  cradle.    lAine. 

KE AUSTRl  L.  Explained  by  Meriton, "  a  grcal 
boned  ooarsc  creature."     Yorksh. 

KEAVE.     To  plunge;  to  struggle.     Cuwh. 


KEB.  (1)  A  vilhiin.     Yorkth. 

(2)  To  pant  for  breath ;  to  sob.    Line. 

KEBBERS.  Refuse  sheep  taken  out  of  the 
flock.  '*  Kebbers  or  cullers,  drawne  out  of  a 
flocke  of  sheepe,"  Nomenclator,  1585,  p.  50. 

KEBBLE.    A  white  opaque  spar.     Verb, 

KEBLOCK.    The  wild  turnip.     North. 

KECCHE.    To  catch.     Kyng  Horn,  1377. 

KECHYNE.    A  kitchen.    Perceval,  455. 

KECK.  (1)  To  be  pert.    Lane. 

(2)  To  lift;  to  heave.  Hence,  to  reach;  to 
choke.  Var,  dial.  It  occurs  in  Gammer 
Gurtoli's  Needle,  meaning  the  noise  made  in 
coughing.  See  Hawkins,  i.  216. 

KECKCORN.  The  windpipe.  Wett.  More 
commonly  called  the  keeker. 

KECKER.  h)  Squeamish.    North. 

(2)  An  overlooker  at  a  coal-mine.    Newe. 

KECK-HANDED.    Wrongly.     Oxon. 

KECKLE.  (1)  Unsteady.    Lane. 

(2)  To  laugh  violently.     Yorksh. 

KECKLE-MECKLE.    Poor  ore.    Derb. 

KECKLOCK.    Wild  mustard.     Leic. 

KECKY.    Anything  hollow,  like  a  kex.    Line. 

KEDD.    Known;  shown.   {A.-S.) 

Wherefore  ther  passyth  Kere  no  men 
Wyth  strenkyth,  but  they  be  k^dd. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff .  il.  38.  f.  80. 
Tho  thai  were  mounted,  y  sigge,  apUght, 
'  Thai  kedden  her  noble  might. 

Arthourand  Merlin^  p.  145. 

KEDGE.  (1)  To  fill ;  to  stuff.  North.  Hence 
kedge-bellt/j  a  glutton. 

(2)  To  adhere ;  to  unite.     Comw. 

(3)  Brisk ;  active.  East.  It  occurs  in  Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  274,  spelt  kygge. 

KEDGER.     A  fisherman.     Yorkth. 
KEDGY.     Pot-bellied.     North. 
KEDLOCK.    The  charlock.    Salop. 
KEE.     Kine;  cows.     Devon. 
KEECH.  (1)  A  cake.     Somerset. 

(2)  The  internal  fat  of  an  animal,  as  rolled  up 
for  the  tallow-chandler. 

(3)  To  cut  grass  and  weeds  on  the  sides  of  rivers. 
West.    Dean  Milles'  MS.  Glossary. 

KEEK.      To  peep;    to  look    slily.      North. 

**  Kekyyne,  or  prively  waytyne,  intuort"  Pr. 

Parv.  p.  269.  SeeBrockett. 
KEEL.  (1)  A  strong  clumsy  boat  used  by  th»^ 

colliers  at  Newcastle.    "  Bottoms  or  keeles," 

Harrison,  p.  6.   A  keel  of  coals,  21  tons,  4  cwt. 

(2)  To  cease ;  to  give  over.     Cumb. 

(3)  A  kiln,  as  for  lime,  &c.  South.  "  A  briok- 
keele,"  Florio,  p.  304. 

(4)  To  cool  anything.  "  While  greasy  Joan  doth 
keele  the  pot;"  certainly  not  to  seum^  as 
stated  by  certain  editors.  See  Ae/e,  the 
earlier  form. 

C5)  A  ruddle  for  sheep.     North. 

(6)  "  To  give  the  keele,  to  carene,  as  mariners 

say,"  Florio,  p.  137. 
KEELAGE.     Keel  dues  in  port.     North. 
KEEL-ALLEY.     A  howling  allcv.     Z?m/w. 
KEEL-IJULLIES.      Keel.n»en.    'North.      Sec 

the  Bishopric  Gariaml,  171)2,  p.  19. 
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KEEL-DEETERS.    The  drives  and  daughters 

of   keel-men,    who   sweep    and    clean  the 

keels.     See  Deet  (4). 
KEELS.     Nine-pins.     See  Catlet. 
KEELY-VINE.    A  black-lead  pencU.     North. 
KEEN.     Kind.     Yorksh,    A  cow,  maris  appe- 

tens,  is  said  to  be  keen  to  the  bull 
KEEN-BITTEN.      Frost-bitten.     Also,  keen, 

hungry,  sharp-set.     North, 
KEENDEST.    Any  keendest  thing,  any  kind  of 

thing,  ever  so  much.    Devon, 
KEEP.  (1)  To  dweU;   to  inhabit.     Var,  dial. 

It  occurs  in  Pierce  Penilesse,  1592. 

(2)  To  keep  one  short,  to  restrain  his  liberty. 
To  keep  residence,  to  reside.  To  keep  well, 
to  live  on  good  terms  with  any  one.  To  keep 
the  door,  to  be  a  bawd.  To  keep  cut  with, 
to  follow  the  example  of.  Keep-and-creak,  a 
hook  and  eye.  To  keep  crows,  to  guard  newly- 
sown  fields  from  their  ravages.  Keep  the  pot 
a  boiling,  go  on  with  anything  furiously. 

(3)  Pasture.  Out  at  keep,  said  of  animals  in 
hired  pastures.     Var.  dial 

(4)  To  maintain.    Also,  maintenance. 

(5)  To  keep  company  with.     far.  dial. 

(6)  The  chief  stronghold  of  an  ancient  castle. 

(7)  A  large  basket.     Somerset. 

(8)  To  catch.    La»c. 

(9)  A  reservoir  for  fish  by  the  side  of  a  river. 

(10)  A  safe  to  preserve  meat  in  summer. 
KEEPER.    A  small  clasp.     Suffolk. 
KEEPING.    The  lair  of  a  hart. 
KEEPING-ROOM.    The  room  usually  sat  in  by 

the  familv.     East. 
KEEP-TOUCH.    To  keep  faith ;  to  be  faitMul. 
And  trust  me  on  my  truth. 

If  thou  keep  touch  with  me, 
My  dearest  friend,  as  my  own  hetrt 
Thou  Shalt  right  welcome  be. 

Songa  cf  the  Ltmdon  Prentice*,  p.  37> 

KEER.    The  mountain  ash.    Devon. 
KEEVE.  (1)  A  large  tub  or  vessel   used  in 

brewing.     West. 
(2)  To  heave,  or  lift  up.    North.    Some  writers 

say,  to  overturn. 
KEEVER.    A  tub.     MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
KEEZER.    A  sieve.    Devon. 
KEFANS.    The  same  as  Keans,  q.  v. 
KEFFLE.    An  inferior  horse.     /  'or.  dial. 
So  Richard,  having  no  more  to  say, 
Mounted  his  Ir^^^and  rode  away. 

Richard  of  Dalton  Dale,  MS. 

KEFT.    Purchased?    Havelok,  2005. 

KEGGED.     Affronted.    Lane. 

KEGGY.    Soft  and  pulpy,  applied  to  vegetables 

when  decaying.    Line, 
KEIED.     Locked.    Harrison,  p.  185. 
KEIGHT.    Caught.     Spenser. 
KEIK.    To  stand  crooked.    Lane, 
KEIL.    A  cock  of  hay.    North. 
KEILD.    A  spring.     Grose, 
KEINTLICH.     Nicely;  curiously.     Pegge, 
KEISTY.     Dainty;  squeamish.     North. 
KEIVER,    A  bumper  of  liquor.     Yorksh, 
KEKE.    The  cry  of  the  cuckoo. 
KEL.    A  kind  of  soup. 


Thy  bmkfast  tbowe  gott  erery  day. 
Was  but  pease-bread  and  Ar«l  full  gray. 

MS,  Lansdowne  Ml- 
KELCH.    A  thump.    Line. 
KELD.  (1)  The  smooth  part  of  a  river  when 
the  rest  of  the  water  is  rough.    North. 

(2)  A  well.     Craven, 

(3)  Killed.    Octovian,  1063. 

(4)  To  become  cold.     Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  211. 

(5)  To  thump.     Northumb. 
KELE.  (1)  To  cool.     Chaucer. 

And  leyde  hym  flatly ng  on  thegrounde. 
To  kele  hys  woundys  In  that  stounde. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft,  11.  38,  f.  99. 
Bol  eftyrwarde  when  it  cesses,  and  the  herte  kelU 
of  loTe  of  Jhesu,  thazue  entyrs  in  rayne  glorle. 

MS.  Lincoin  A.  i.  17,  f.  221. 

(2)  Time ;  place ;  circumstance.     Lane. 
KELF.  (1)  A  foolish  fellow.     West,    Kelfin,  a 
great  lubberly  fellow,  or  boy. 
One  squire  iGneas,  a  great  keif. 
Some  wandering  hangman  like  herself. 

Cotton's  Workt,  1734,  p.  85. 

(2)  To  twist ;  to  wrench.     Warw. 

(3)  The  incision  made  in  a  tree  by  the  axe  when 
felling  it.     Warw. 

KELIAGE.    The  herb  arsesmart. 
KELING.    A  large  kind  of  cod. 

Keling  he  tok,  and  tumbercl, 

Hcring,  and  the  makerel.  Haveiok,  757. 

KELK.  (1)  To  groan ;  to  belch.     North, 
(2)  To  beat  severely.     Yorksh. 
(ZS  The  roe  or  milt  of  fish.     North, 

(4)  A  large  detached  rock.     Cumb. 

KELL.  (1)  A  kiln,  as  lime-kell,  &c  South, 
"  A  furnace  or  kell,"  Cleaveland,  p.  40.  See 
also  Harrison's  England,  p.  233. 
(2)  A  child's  caul ;  any  thin  skin  or  membrane. 
Hence,  any  covering  like  network;  the  cell 
of  a  small  animal.  "  Rim  or  kell  wherein  the 
bowels  are  lapt,'*  Florio,  p.  340.  A  womans 
calle  (q.  v.)  was  so  called.  Sir  John  "  rofe 
my  kelle,"  said  a  young  lady  describing  the 
evils  attendant  on  waking  the  well,  MS 
Cantab.  Ff.  V.  48,  f.  11 L 

Sucsanne  cawghte  of  her  kelle. 
Butt  fele  ferles  her  byfelle. 

MS  Cott.Calig,  k.li.f  1. 
With  kelle  and  with  corenalle  clenliche  arrayede. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS,  Lincoln,  t.  87. 

KELLEN.  (1)  The  same  as  K^e,  q.  v. 
(2)  A  batch  of  bricks.     Suffolk. 
KELLICH.    To  romp.     Sussex, 
KELLOW.    Black-lead.    North. 
KELLUS.    A  white  soft  stone  found  in  tin- 

roines  in  Cornwall.    See  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
KELP.  (1)  A  young  crow.     Cumb, 

(2)  A  crook  for  a  pot  or  kettle,  to  hang  it  over 
a  fire.    North. 

(3)  Seaweed  burnt  to  make  a  cinder  or  pot-ash 
for  the  potters.     Kent, 

KELTER.  (1)  Rubbish ;  stupid  talk ;  a  confused 
mass  of  persons  or  things.     North, 

(2)  Condition ;  order.    East,    It  is  occasionally 
used  as  a  verb. 

(3)  An  awkward  fall.     North, 

(4)  Money  ;  caslu     Yorksh, 
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KEM.     Clone.    Octovian,  1552. 
Whau  he  to  lond  k*m. 
Men  tolde  the  bischop  was  is  era. 

Beves  a/  Hamtovn,  p.  93. 

KEMB.  (1)  A  stronghold.    North. 

(2)  To  comb.     StUl  in  use.     Kemiih,  Reliq. 

Antiq.  ii.  176.     (A.-S,) 
KEMBING.   A  brewing.vesse].   Line,  Chaucer 

has  kemeiin,  a  tab. 
KEMBOLL.    Arms  on  kemboU,  i.  e.  a-kimbo. 
KEMELING.     The  same  as  Comeling,  q.  y. 
KEMMET.    Foolish ;  rather  silly.     Sahp. 
KEMP.  (1)  A  boar.    Suffolk. 

(2)  A  kind  of  eeL     Palsgrave, 

(3)  To  strive  for  superiority.    North, 

There  et  no  kyng  undire  CrUte  may  kemp  with  hyin 
one.  Morte  Arthur0,MS.  lAncoln,  f.  81. 

(4)  A  knight ;  a  champion.  See  Perceval,  47, 
118,  1004,  1403,  1422.  Kemperye-man, 
soldier,  \ranior.    Percy's  Reliques,  p.  18. 

I  slue  ten  thowsand  upon  a  day 
Of  kempes  in  their  best  any. 

Cfustsr  Plav»f  I.  9,59, 
KEMPS.   Hair  among  wool.    North,  Kempster, 
a  female  who  cleaned  vrooL     "  Pectrix,  a 
kempster,"  Nominale  MS. 
KEMSE.    A  light  and  loose  kind  of  female  gar- 
ment.    See  R.  de  Bninne,  p.  122. 
KEMYN.    Came.    See  Old  Christmas  Carols, 

p.  12  ;  Songs  and  Carols,  st.  xi. 
KEN.  (1)  A  chum.     North, 

(2)  A  measure  of  com.  Yorksh.  It  is  a  hundred- 
weight of  heavier  substances. 

(3)  Kinc ;  oxen.    Octovian,  672. 

(4)  To  kuow ;  to  be  acquainted  with.  Also,  to 
see ;  a  sight.  North,  Sometimes,  to  teach. 
{A,'S,)  Cf.  Tundale's  Visions,  p.  43. 

For  the  emperyce  of  ryche  Rome 
FuUe  welle  he  hur  kende, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  38,  f .  85. 
Crystofere  cristenyde  thamme  ry  ^t.  ther, 
And  kend  thamme  to  leveon  Cn-.i>  lare. 

MS,  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  t  1S8. 
And  jyve  my  body  for  tobrenne, 
Opunly  other  men  tokenne, 

MS.  Harl.  1701.  f.  47. 
KENCH.    A  twist,  or  sprain.     North,     Also 

the  same  as  Canchf  q.  v. 
KENDAL-GREEN.    A  kind  of  forester's  green 
cloth,  so  called  from  Kendal,  co.  Westmore- 
land, which  was  famous  for  their  manufacture. 
KendaUstockener,  a  little  thick-set  fellow. 
KENE.     Sharp;  earnest;  bold.     {A.-S.) 
He  drank,  and  made  the  cuppe  ful  dene. 
And  sith  he  spake  wordis  kene, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f .  50. 

KENBDB.    Kennelled.     Heame, 
KENET.  (1)  Ash-colour.     Palsgrave. 
(2)  A  small  hound.     See  Reliq.  Antiq.  U.  7 ; 
Wright's  Seven  Sages,  p.  60. 
Fore  ferdnesse  of  hy«  face,  as  they  fey  were, 
Cowchlde  as  kenetet  before  the  kyng  selvyne. 

Morte  Arthurtt  MS,  lAneuln,  f.  54. 

KEN-GOOD.     A  warning.    North,     Also,  a 

mark  or  example. 
KENLED.     Brought  forth  young.     {A.-S.) 
KENNECIS.    Some  kind  of  bird,  mentioned  in 

the  Archcologia,  xlii.  350. 


KENNEL.    To  harbour.    A  term  applied  to 

the  fox.     See  Hunting, 
KENNELL.     A  kind  of  coal.     It  bums  very 

brilliantly,  and  is  much  esteemed. 
KENNEN.    Half  a  bushel     North, 
KENNES.     Kind;  sort  of.    Rition. 
KENNETS.    A  coarse  Welsh  cloth. 
KEN-NIFE.    A  knife.     Comw, 
KENNING.  (1)  An  inkling.    North. 

(2)  The  same  as  Dalk,  q.  v. 

(3)  The  distance  a  person  can  see.  Also  called 
a  kenny.  See  Harrison,  p.  60 ;  Hawkins' 
Engl.  Dram.  iL  270 ;  Hall,  Henry  V.  f.  5. 
"  I  am  within  syght,  as  a  shyppe  is  that  cometh 
within  the  kennvng,  je  blanchis"  Palsgrave, 
verb.  f.  148.    Sec  Pr.  Parv.  p.  272. 

KENSBACK.    Perverse.     Yorksh.  Sometimes, 

conspicuous,  evident,  clear. 
KENSILL.    To  beat.    North, 
KENSPECKLED.     Speckled  or  marked  so  as 

to  be  conspicuous.     North, 
KENT.    Was  so  famous  a  place  for  robberies  in 
Elizabeth's  time  that  the  name  was  given  to 
any  nest  of  thieves. 
Some  bookes  are  arrogant  and  impudent ; 
So  are  most  thieves  in  Cristendome  and  Kent. 

Taylor'*  IVorkes,  1630,  il.  1S4. 

KENTAL.     For  quintal,  a  cwt.    {Fr.) 
KENTE.    Taught.    Chester  Plays,  i.  32. 
KENTERS.     Kentish-men.     Heame. ' 
KENYNG.    Recognition.    Sevyn  Sages,  3235. 
KEO.    A  jackdaw.    Prompt,  Parv, 
KEOUT.     A  mongrel  cur.     North, 
KEOVERE.    To  recover ;  to  obUin.     (^.-.V.) 
KEP.    To  reach,  or  heave.    North, 
KEPE.  (1)  Care ;  attention.    {A,-S,)    Also,  to 
take  care,  to  care. 

To  meet.    Towneley  Myst  p.  323. 

To  leave.    Nominale  MS. 
KEPPEN.    To  hoodwink.     North. 
KEPPING.    Lying  in  wait.      Yorksh 
KEPPY-BALL.    The  game  of  hand-ball. 
KEPT.  (1)  Caught.     North, 

(2)  Guarded.     See  Tyrwhitt,  iv.  143. 

(3)  Resided ;  lived.     See  Keep, 
KEPTE.    Cared  for.     See  Kepe  (1). 
KER.     Occasion;  business.     (A.-S.) 
KERCH.     A  kind  of  pan.     Devon. 
KERCHE.     A  head-cloth.     (A.-N.)     "Upon 

hir  hed  a,  kerch^  of  Valence,"  Lydgate's  Minor 
Poems,  p.  47. 
KERCHEF-OF-PLESAUNCE.       An     embroi- 
dered cloth  presented  by  a  lady  to  her  knight 
to  wear  for  her  sake.    This  he  was  bound  in 
honour  to  place  on  his  helmet. 
KERCHER.    An  animal's  cauL     Devon, 
KERCHERE.    A  kerche,  q.  v.    See  Cov.  Myst. 
p.  54 ;  kerchy,  ibid.  p.  318.  "  Kerchew,  ritmla,** 
MS.  Amnd.  249,  f.  88. 
KERCHUP.    The  cry  of  partridges. 
KERE.    To  recover;  to  cure.     (A.-S.) 
KERF.  (1)  An  incision.    South,    It  occurs  in 
Hampole,  cut,  carved. 

(2)  A  layer  of  hay  or  turf.     West. 

(3)  A  company  of  panters.     Cole* 
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KERL.     A  loin;  a  kidney.     West,    Lhuyd's 

MS.  additions  to  Ray. 
KERLEY-MERLEY.     A  gimcrack.     North, 
KERLOK.    The  charlock.     It  is  Latinized  by 

rapistrum  in  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  9. 
KERM.     To  dig,  tr  hoe.     Somerset. 
KERN.   (1)  To   turn  from  blossom   to  fruit, 

spoken  of  vegetables.     West,    "To  kerne  as 

come,"  Florio,  p.  217. 

(2)  To  curdle,  or  turn  sour.  West,  Butter- 
milk is  called  kern-milk,  though  perhaps  from 
kerUf  to  churn. 

(3)  To  set  com  or  ftxdt.    Devon, 

(4)  To  simmer.     Somerset, 
KERN-BABY.    An  image  dressed  up  with  com, 

carried  before  the  reapers  to  their  harvest- 
home  supper,  or  kem-sttpper.  To  win  the 
kem,  to  conclude  the  reaping. 
KERNE.  (1)  An  Irish  foot-soldier,  of  the  very 
lowest  and  poorest  rank.  Hence  the  term 
was  used  as  one  of  contempt.  Blount  says, 
"  we  take  a  kem  most  commonly  for  a  farmer, 
or  countrey-bumkin,"  and  the  term  occurs  in 
that  sense  in  the  King  and  a  poore  Northerne 
Man,  1640. 

Acquainted  with  rich  and  eke  with  poore, 
And  kend  well  every  kerne  whoore. 

Coblero/Canterburie,  1608. 

(2)  Tc  sow  with  corn.     (A.~S.) 

Perxey  ve  5c  and  heere  ^e  my  speche,  wher  he  that 

erith  schal  ere  al  day  for  to  10 we,  and  schal  he 

kerne,  laxd  purge  hislond.   IViekHjfe,  MS.Bodl, i77. 
KERNED-BEEP.     Salted  beef.     Hants. 
KERNEL.  (1)  A  grain.     Var.  dial     See  Har- 

rison's  Descr.  of  Britaine,  p.  110.     Also,  the 

pip  of  an  apple,  orange,  &c. 

(2)  The  dug  of  a  heifer.     North, 

(3)  The  bundle  of  fat  before  the  shoulder ;  any 
swelling  or  knob  of  flesh.     Var.  dial. 

(4)  A  battlement.     {A.-N) 

The  cowntaa  of  Grasyne,  with  hir  clere  maydyni, 
Knells  downe  in  the  kymelle*  thare  the  kyng  hovede. 
Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  85. 
The  maydenc,  whitt  als  lely-floure, 
Laye  in  a  kimelU  of  a  towre. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  1.  17,  f.  107. 
KERNING.     Com-bearing.    Kent. 
KERP.    To  carp,  or  scold ;  to  speak  affectedly ; 

to  tyrannize.    Devon. 
KERRE.    Rock.     Gawayne. 
KERRY.  (1)  A  large  apron.     West. 
(2)  With  great  and  rapid  force.     Yorltsh. 
KERRY-MERRY-BUFF.    A  kind  of  material  of 
which  jerkins  were  formerly  sometimes  made. 
The  phrase  seems  to  have  been  proverbial,  and 
is  often  used  jocularly. 
KERSE.  (1)  To  cover  a  wall  with  tile  or  slate, 
•  especially  the  latter.   MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

i2)  Boldness ;  courage.     North. 
3)  A  water-cress.    (A.~S.) 

Men  witen  welle  whiche  hath  the  wene. 
And  so  to  roe  nls  worth  a  keree. 

Gower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  68. 

(4)  A  crease  in  linen,  &c.     Line. 

KERSEN.   To  christen:  North.  See  MicUlleton, 
i.  429 ;  Beaum.  and  Flet.  iv.  53-     Kersmna,  i 
Christmas,  Middleton,  v.  139-  j 


KERSOUNS.    Water-cresses.     North. 

KERVE.  (1)  To  curdle.     See  Carve. 

(2)  To  cut ;  to  carve.    {A.-S.)    Hence  kervinge, 
cutting,  sharp. 

So  couched  them  after  thel  schuld  serve. 
Sum  for  to  flee,  and  sum  for  to  wounde  and  kerve. 
Chaucer,  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  1. 6,  f.  85 

KESH.     A  kex,  or  hollow  stem.     North. 
KESLINGS.     White  buUace.     Devon. 
KESLOP.    A  stomach  used  for  rennet.   North. 
KESS.     A  cap.     Devon. 
KESSE.     To  kiss.     (A.-S.) 
KESSON.     A  Christian.     Exmoor. 
KEST.  (1)  To  cast.     North.     It  has  several  of 
the  meanings  of  Castj  q.  v. 

Sore  he  spwed,  and  alle  up  he  keet 
That  he  had  rocevyd  in  hlK  brtst. 

Coli/n  B'owbttVe  Testament. 
So  was  the  mayden  feyre  and  fre, 
That  alle  hyr  love  on  hym  had  kettte. 

MS.  Harl.  2252,  f .  »«. 
Into  the  see  he  hyt  kette.       MS.  Ibid.  f.  128. 
(2)  Twist ;  knoL     (3)  Stratagem.     Gawayne. 
KESTER.     Christopher.     North. 
KESTERN.     Cross;  contentious.     North. 
KESTIN.     A  kind  of  plum.     Devon. 
KESTRAN.    A  worthless  fellow.   Perhaps  fronj 
kestril,  a  castrel,  q.  v. 

I  forbud  ony  kettran  ou  am  aw  to  play  boe  at  my 

buckler.  MS.  AAhmole  826,  f.  1(»6 

KET.   Carrion;  filth.  Hence  a  term  of  reproach, 

a  slut,  an  untidy  person.     North. 
KETCH.  (1)  A  tub  i  a  barrel.     West. 

(2)  To  consolidate,  as  melted  wax  or  tallow  when 
cooling.     West. 

(3)  To  seize,  or  catch  hold  of.     South.    See 
Doctour  Doubble  Ale,  p.  234. 

KETCHER.    An  animal's  caul.     West. 
KET-CRAW.    The  carrion-crow.     North. 
KETE.     Bold  f  fierce.     {Teut.) 
KETERINS.      Irish    Scots;    marauders  who 

carried  off  cattle,  com,  &c. 
KETHE.    To  make  known  f    (A.-S.) 
KETLER.    Apparently  some  term  of  reproach. 

See  Middleton,  v.  543.  Perhaps  from  ket,  q.  v. 
KETMENT.    Filth;  rubbish.     North. 
KETTE.     To  cut.     Lydgate. 
KETTER.  (1)  Peevish ;  perverse.    North. 
(2)  To  diminish  in  size.     Somerset. 
KETTLE.  ^1)  To  tickle.    Northwnb. 
(2)  A  kettle-drum.    Hamlet,  v.  2. 
KETTLE-CASE.    The  purple  orchis.   South. 
KETTLE-HAT.      An  ancient    hat  formed  of 

leather.     See  Pr.  Parv.  p.  273.    **Kesteofhis 

ketille-hatte,"  MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f.  90. 
KETTLE-NET.    A  kind  of  net  used  for  taking 

mackerel.     South. 
KETTLE-PIWS.     Skittles ;  nine-pins. 
KETTLE-SMOCK.    A  smock-frock.     Somerset, 
KETTY.     Nasty;  worthless.    North. 
KEVAL.    A  hard  n)ineral.    Also,  a  coarse  sort 

of  spar.     Derb. 
KEVECHER.      A   head-cloth.      KevercheJ^es, 

Plnmpton  Correspondence,  p.  202. 
KEVEL.  (1)  A  bit  for  a  horse;  a  gag  for  the 

mouth.   See  Perceval,  424,  and  my  note. 
(2)  A  Urge  hammer.    North, 
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KEVERAUNCE.  RecoTery.  {A.-N.) 
And  how  of  thraldome  bl  no  chaunce 
Of  hto  foot  mljt  he  have  keveraunce, 

Cur»rMundi,MS.  Colt.  THn,  Omtab,  f.61. 

KEVERE.(l)  To  cover.    {A,-N,) 
'2)  To  recover.     Chaucer. 

Thefletche  that  fasten  yth  them  amonge. 
They  ktver  byt  nevyr  more. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft.  II.  38.  f.  65. 
Whom  so  thai  bitten  with  ful  dent, 
Kevtrd  be  never  verrament. 

Jrthour  and  Merlin,  p.  303. 

(3)  To  gain;  to  arrive;  to  accomplish;  to  ob- 
tain ;  to  bring ;  to  descend.     Gawayne, 

KEVIN.    Part  of  a  round  of  beef.    Here/. 

KEVIR.     To  blubber ;  to  cry.     Line. 

KEVISS.  To  run  up  and  down;  to  rollick 
about ;  to  beat.    Lme. 

KEWEL.    To  walk  clumsily.     Cumb. 

KEW-KAW.  Awry ;  not  right.  See  Depos. 
Richard  II.  p.  24.  It  is  spelt  kewwaw  in 
Taylor's  Worke8,foL  Lond.  1630,  ii.  233. 

KEWS.  Irons  used  for  the  bottoms  of  shoes. 
South. 

KEWTING.     Kittening.    Paltgrave. 

KEWTYNE.    To  mew.    Pr.  Parv.  p.  274. 

KEX.  A  dry  hollow  stalk  of  hemlock  or  similar 
plant,  rar.  dial  Cotgrave  has,  "  Canon  de 
9ul9t  a  kex,  or  elder  sticke."  It  was  some- . 
times  used  as  a  substitute  for  a  candle. 

KEY.  (1)  The  principal  claw  in  a  hawk's  foot. 
Berners.    Compare  the  Gent.  Rec. 

(2)  Palsgrave  has,  "  key  to  knytte  walles  to- 
guyder,  elrf."  Compare  Prompt.  Parv.  p. 
269,  "  key,  or  knyttynge  of  ij.  wallys,  or  trees 
yn  an  nnstabylle  grownde,  loramenium.** 

(3)  The  fruit  of  the  ash.  rar.  dial.  Also 
called  eatg  and  keys. 

KEY-BEER.  Superior  ale  or  beer,  kept  under 
lock  and  key.    East. 

KEY-COLD.  As  cold  aa  a  key.  "  Key-cold 
ground,"  Honest  Ghost,  1658,  p.  29. 

KEYH->eUSS.     The  left  hand.     Lane. 

KEYS.  To  wear  the  keys,  i.  e.  to  have  the  do- 
mestic management.     North. 

KEYSAND.     Squeamish ;  nice.     Cumb. 

KE3TE.     Caught    Anturs  of  Arther,  p.  23. 

KI.     Quoth.     North. 

KIBBAGE.     Small  refuse  ;nff-raff.    Eatt. 

KIBBED.     Fenced ;  hedged.     Devon. 

KIBBLE.  (I)  To  bruize  or  gfrind  coarsely,  as 
malt,  beans,  &c.  Salop.  Also,  to  clip  stones 
roughly. 

(2)  The  bucket  of  a  draw-well,  or  of  the  shaft 
of  a  mine.    Devon. 

(3)  A  stick  with  a  curve  or  knob  at  the  end, 
used  for  several  purposes,  but  generally  for 
playing  the  game  of  nurspell,  which  is  some- 
what similar  to  golf,  or  trap-ball.  The  game 
is  sometimes  called  Kibble  and  Nurspell,  or 
Kibble  and  Brig. 

(4)  To  walk  lamely.     Beds. 
KIBBLE-COBBLE.    To  crease.     Oson. 
KIBBLING-AXE.     An   axe  used  for  cutting 

kibbles,  or  fire-wood.     H'est. 


KIBBO-KIFT.    Any  proof  of  great  strength  or 

muscular  power.     Chesh. 
KIBBY.     Sore ;  chapped.    Devon. 
KIBE.    To  jeer,  or  flout.     Lane. 
KIBRICK.     Sulphur.      See  Ashmole'i  Theat. 

Chem.  Brit  1652,  p.  375. 
KICHEL.    A  small  cake.    (^4.-.^.) 
KICK.  (1)  To  kiek  the  bucket,  to  kick  st\f,  to 

expire.     To  kick  the  wind^  to  be  hung.    "  To 

die  or  kicke  up  ones  heeles,"  Florio,  p.  180. 

A  kick  upy  a  disturbance.     A  kick  in  one*s 

gallop^  a  strange  whim. 

(2)  A  novelty ;  a  dash ;  quite  the  top  of  the 
fashion.     /  'or.  dial 

(3)  To  sting,  as  a  wasp.    Heref. 
(4^  To  oppose  anything.     Far.  dial. 

(5)  To  stammer.    Devonshire  Dial.  p.  72. 

(6)  The  herb  Pabna  Chrisii. 
KICKHAMMER.     A  stammerer.     Devon. 
KICKING.  Smart;  showy  ;  weU-dressed.  West 

In  some  counties,  kicky. 

KICKISH.     Irritable.     North. 

KICKLE.  Uncertain ;  fickle ;  unsteady ;  totter- 
ing.    West. 

KICKS.     Breeches.     A  cant  term. 

KICKSEE-WINSEE.  A  strange  term,  imply- 
ing restlessness.  One  of  Taylor's  pieces, 
Workes,  1630,  ii.  33,  is  entitled, "  The  Scourge 
of  Basenesse,  or  the  old  lerry,  with  a  new 
kicksey,  and  a  new-cum  twang,  with  the  old 
winsey.'*  As  a  substantive  it  may  be  explained 
an  unruly  jade,  and  figuratively,  a  wife. 
Shakespeare  has  kicky-wicky  in  All's  Well 
that  Ends  Well,  ii.  3. 

KICKSHAW.  A  dish  in  French  cookery  ;  ap- 
plied metaphorically  to  a  fantastic  coxcomb. 

KID.  (1)  Made  known ;  discovered.     (A.-S.) 
Thli  telkouth  mllhe  nouth  ben  hyd, 
Ful  tone  it  was  ful  loude  kid.  Havelvk,  lii6n. 

(2)  A  small  tub.  Suffolk.  The  term  is  also  ap- 
plied to  a  pannier  or  basket. 

(3)  A  faggot  To  bind  up  faggots.  West.  "Kydde 
a  fagotte,"  Palsgrave. 

(4)  The  pod  of  a  pea,  &c.  Dorset. 
KIDCROW.  A  calf-crib.  Chesh. 
KIDDAW.     "  In  Cornwal  they  call  the  guil- 

liam  a  kiddaw,*'  Ray,  ed.  1674,  p.  61. 

KIDDIER.    A  huckster.    East. 

KIDDLE.  (1)  A  dam  or  open  wear  in  a  river, 
with  a  loop  or  narrow  cut  in  it,  accommo- 
dated for  the  laying  of  engines  to  catch  fish. 
Blount. 

(2)  Saliva ;  spittle.     West. 

(3J  To  embrace ;  to  cuddle.     East. 

(4;  To  collect  gradually  into  a  heap.  The  farmer 
calls  a  heap  of  dung  collected  by  small  quan- 
tities at  different  times  his  kiddle-heap. 

(5)  Unsettled,  generally  applied  to  the  weather. 
Kent. 

KIDDLE-KITTLE.    To  tickle.     South. 

KIDDON.    A  loin  of  meat.     Devon. 

KIDE.    A  calf-kide,  a  place  made  of  boughs  in 

the  field,  or  near  the  cow-house,  in  which  tiie 

calf  is  kept  when  sucking. 
KID.FOX.     A  young  fox.     Shak. 
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K IDKET.      Disposition  ;    principles ;    habits ; 

humour.     Var,  dial. 
KIDS.    Kidney  potatoes.    North. 
KIDWARE.    Peas,  beans,  &c    Kent. 
KIE.    Cows ;  kine.    North. 
KIEVEL.    A  lot,  or  quantity.     Yorksh. 
KIFFE.    Kith;  kindred.     "For  kiffe  nor  for 

kin,"  Tusser,  p.  xxvii. 
KIFT.    Awkward ;  clumsy.     Wett. 
KIHT.    Caught ;  taken  away.    Ritson. 
KIKE.    To  kick.    (^.-5.) 
KILE.    An  ulcer;  a  sore.     In  MS.  Med.  Line, 
f.  283,  is  a  receipt "  for  kites  in  the  eres." 

Makit  rlghtehate,  and  bynd  it  ou  a  clathe,  and 
bynde  It  to  the  tare,  and  it  sal  do  it  away  or  garre  it 
togedir  to  a  kUe.  MS.  Unctdn.  Med.  f.  300. 

Thai  fare  a>  doc  a  rotyn  kile. 

That  rotys  and  warkys  sore. 
Ay  to  hit  be  brokene  oute ; 
And  afterward  no  more. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48.  f,  83. 

KILES.  Small  leathers  used  to  fasten  chains. 
A  mining  terra. 

KILK.    Charlock.     Sussex. 

KILL.  (1)  A  kiln.     Far.  dial. 

(2)  To  kiU  upf  to  kill  the  remainder  where  many 
have  been  already  killed. 

KILLAS.    A  clay  slate.     Derb. 

KILL-CLOTH.     Some  kind  of  hood. 

KILL-COW.  A  matter  of  consequence ;  a  ter- 
rible fellow.  North.  "  You  were  the  onely 
noted  man,  th'  onely  kill-kow,  th'  onely  ter- 
rible fellow,"  Cotgrave. 

KILLESSE.  In  architecture,  a  gutter,  grove, 
or  channel.  A  hipped  roof  is  said  to  be  Jlcil- 
lesedt  and  a  dormer  window  is  sometimes 
called  a  killese  window.    See  Oxf.  GL  Arch. 

KILLICOUP.    A  summerset.     North. 

KILLIMORE.    Anearthnut.    Comw. 

KILLING-THE-CALF.  A  kind  of  droll  per- 
formance occasionally  practised  by  vagrants 
in  the  North  of  England.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
very  ancient  amusement. 

KILL-PRIEST.     Port  wine.     Far.  dial 

KILLRIDGE.     The  herb  arsesmart.  Co/^ar^. 

KILPS.     Pot-hooks.     North. 

KILSON.    The  keel  of  a  barge.     JFest. 

KILT.  (I)  Small ;  lean ;  slender.     Yorksh. 

(2)  To  tuck  up  clothes.     North. 

(3)  Killed.     Var.  diaL    (Spenser.) 
KILTE  R.    To  dawdle ;  to  gossip.    East. 
KILTERS.   Tools ;  instruments ;  the  component 

parts  of  a  thuig.    Essex. 

KILVER.    The  same  as  Culver,  q.  v. 

KIMBERLIN.     Strangers.    Dorset. 

KIME.    A  siUy  fellow.     Kennett. 

KIMED.  Cross ;  ill-tempered ;  awry ;  cracked, 
or  silly.     Salop. 

KIM-KAM.    Quite  wrong ;  erroneous. 

KIMNEL.  Any  kind  of  tub  for  household  pur- 
poses.    See  Kembing. 

KIMY.    Fusty;  mouldy.   Line. 

KIN.  (1)  Kmdred.    {A.-S.) 

That  hire  kin  be  ful  wei  queme. 

Havelok,  393. 

(8)  To  kindle ;  i  >  light.    Stqf 


(3)  A  chap,  or  chilblain.     North. 

KINCH.     A  small  quantity.    Line. 

KINCHIN-CO.  A  youth  not  thoroughly  in- 
structed in  the  art  of  vagabond  knavery.     See 

.  Dekker's  Lanthome  and  Candle-Light,  1620, 
sig.  B.  iii.  Kinching-morts,  according  to 
Dekker,  Belman  of  London,  1608,  are  *'  girles 
ofayeare  or  two  old,  which  the  morts  (their 
mothers)  cary  at  their  backes  in  their  slates ; 
if  they  have  no  children  of  their  owne,  they 
will  steale  them  from  others,  and  by  some 
meane  disfigure  them,  that  by  their  parents 
they  shall  never  be  knowne.*' 

KIND.  (1)  A  cricket.     Somerset. 

(2^  Intimate.     Not  kind,  unfriendly.     North. 

(3)  Nature ;  natural  disposition.  Kindly,  natu- 
rally.    Vcr.  dial,     A  very  common  archaism. 

He  that  made  kynde  may  fulfille 
Ajeyn  kvnde  what  is  His  wllle. 

Curtor  Mundi,  Coll.  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  68. 

(4)  Thriving;  prosperous.     fVest. 

(5)  Soft ;  tender.     North, 

(6)  Kindred.     Sir  Tristrem,  p.  145. 

Thy*  ys  the  f yrst  that  y  fynde. 
-    Unbuxumneste  ajens  thy  kpnrte. 

MS,  Hart.  J  701.  f.  20. 

KINDA.     Look  youder.     Suffolk. 

KINDER.    Rather.     Var.  dial. 

KIND-HART.  A  jocular  term  for  a  tooth- 
drawer.  It  seems  there  was  an  itinerant 
dentist  of  this  name,  or,  perhaps,  nickname, 
in  Elizabeth's  time.  He  is  mentioned  in 
Rowlands'  Letting  of  Humours  Blood  in  the 
H^ad  Vaine,  1600. 

KINDLE.  To  bring  forth  young,  a  term  gene- 
rally applied  to  rabbits.  North.  Bemers 
calls  a  litter  of  cats  a  kindle. 

KINDLESS.     Unnatural     Shak. 

KINDLY.  (1)  Heartily ;  weU.     / 'ar.  dial. 

(2)  Natural ;  native,     (J.-S.) 

Uche  kyng  shulde  make  him  l>oun 
To  com  to  her  kimdelp  toun. 
Cur$or  Mundi,  MS.  Coll,  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  70. 

KIND-0.    In  a  manner;  as  it  were.    East. 

KINE.  (1)  A  small  chink  or  opening  of  any 
kind.     North. 

(2)  A  weaseL     Sussex. 

KINER-     A  child's  clout.     St^olk. 

KINES.    Kind.     (A.-S.) 

KING.  Friday  is  sometimes  called  the  king  of 
the  week.     Devon. 

KING-ARTHUR.  A  game  used  at  sea,  when 
near  the  line,  or  in  a  hot  latitude.  It  is  per- 
formed thus : — A  man,  who  is  to  represent 
King  Arthur,  ridiculously  dressed,  having  a 
large  wig  made  out  of  oakum,  or  some  old 
swabs,  is  seated  on  the  side,  or  over  a  large 
vessel  of  water.  Every  person  in  his  turn  is 
to  be  ceremoniously  introduced  to  him,  and 
to  pour  a  bucket  of  water  over  him,  cryitjg, 
Hail,  King  Arthur !  If,  during  this  ceremony, 
the  person  introduced  laughs  or  smiles,  to 
which  his  majesty  endeavours  to  excite  him 
by  all  sorts  of  ridiculous  gesticulations,  he 
changes  place  with  him,  and  then  becomes 
King  Arthur,  till  relieved  by  some  brother  tar, 
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who  has  as  little  command  over  bis  muscles 
as  himself. 

KING-BY-YOUR-LEAVE.  "  A  playe  that 
children  have,  where  one  sytting  blyndefolde 
in  the  midle,  bydeth  so  tyll  the  rest  have 
hydden  themselves,  and  then  he  going  to  seeke 
them,  if  any  get  his  place  in  the  igeane  space, 
that  same  is  kynge  in  his  roume,"  Huloet, 
1572.  This  game  is  mentioned  in  Florio,  pp. 
3,  480;  Nomcndator,  p.  298. 

KINGEUX.    The  herb  crowfoot. 

KING-GAME.  The  pageant  of  the  three  kings 
of  Cologne.    Narea, 

KING-GUTTER.    A  main-drain.    Devon, 

KING-HARRY.  King  Harry  Redcap  is  the  gold- 
finch, and  King  Harry  Blackap  is  the  blackcap. 
King-Harry  cuty  a  slash  over  the  face. 

KING'S-CLOVER,  Themelilot.  It  is  likewise 
called  the  krng'M  croum. 

KING*S-CUSH10N.  A  temporary  seat  made 
by  two  boys  crossing  their  hands.     North, 

KING'S-PICTURE.    Money.     North. 

KINIFE.    A  knife.    Somerset, 

KINK.  (1)  To  twist ;  to  entangle.  Also,  a  twist 
in  a  rope.    North, 

(2)  To  revive ;  to  recover.    East, 

(3)  To  laugh  loudly.  North,  "With  ever- 
kincking  vain,''  Optick  Glasse  of  Humors, 
1639,  p.  156.  "  To  lose  breath  in  coughing," 
Tim  Bobbin.  "  I  laghe  that  I  kynke,''  Towne- 
Icy  Mysteries,  p.  309. 

KINKER.    An  icicle.    Dorset, 

K I N  K-H A UST.    The  chincough.     North, 

KINKLINGS.     Periwinkles.     Dorset, 

KINREDE.     Kindred.    (A.-S.) 

KINSE.     Kind;  sort.     Yorish, 

KINSING.  Some  operation  for  the  cure  of  a 
mad  dog.    I/all. 

KINSMAN.  A  cousm-german.  Norf,  A 
nephew,  in  Suffolk. 

KIP.  The  hide  of  a  young  or  small  beast. 
Var.  dial.  "  Kyppc  of  lambe,  a  furre,"  Pals- 
grave.    Kip'lealher,  the  tanned  hide  of  a  kip. 

KIPE.  ( 1 )  Wrong.     Lane. 

(2)  An  osier-basket,  broader  at  top  than  at 
bottom,  left  open  at  each  end,  used  in  Oxford- 
shire, principally  for  catching  pike. 

KIPLIN.  Tlie  more  perishable  parts  of  the 
cod-fish,  cured  separately  from  the  body. 
EoMt, 

KIPPE.    To  take  up  hastily.    "  Thus  y  kippe 

ant  cacche,"  Wright's  PoUtical  SongSj  p.  152. 

KIPPER.  (1)  Amorous.    Lane.    Also,  lively, 

nimble,  gay,  light-footed. 
(2)  A  term  appU^  tosalmon.after  their  spawning. 

North,    Hence,  kippered  salmon. 
KIPPER-NUT.     An  earth-nut.     "  Th'   earth 

nut.  kipper  nut,  earth  chestnut,"  Cotgrave. 
KIP-TREE.    The  horizontal  roUer  of  a  draw- 

welL    Dean  Milles'  MS.  Glossary. 
KIRCHER.    The  midriff.    Somerset, 
KIRK.    A  church.    North,    Yitnct  kirk-garth, 
a  church-yard ;  kirk-mast  vr^  a  churchwarden ; 
kirk'masSf  a  fair. 


Kynge  Roberd  wakenyd,  that  was  in  the  kytke, 
Hys  men  he  tho5t  woo  far  to  wyrke. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  aS,  f.  240 

KIRKED.    Turning  upwards.     Skinner, 

KIRNE.     A  chum.    North. 

K I  ROCKS.    The  same  as  Kaims,  q.  v. 

KIRSOME.     Christian.     Nares. 

KIRTLE.  A  tunic,  gown,  or  jacket.  (J.-S.) 
The  form  of  the  kirtle  imderwent  various 
alterations  at  different  times.  Palsgrave  trans- 
lates it  by  corpset.  It  was  worn  by  both 
sexes.  The  woman's  kirtle  of  the  fourteenth 
century  was  a  close-fitting  dress  described  in 
Strutt,  ii  238  ;  and  the  kirtle  is  mentioned  in 
Launfal  (233)  as  being  laced  tightly  to  the 
body.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  mark  of  servi- 
tude  or  disgrace  to  appear  in  a  kirtle  only. 
The  term  is  still  retained  in  the  provinces  in 
the  sense  of  an  outer  petticoat.  VVhen  a  long 
kirtle  is  spoken  of,  or  when  it  is  implied  that 
the  kirtle  is  long,  it  must  be  understood  as 
having  a  kind  of  train  or  petticoat  attached  to 
it ;  and  a  half-kirtle  is  either  part  of  this  joint 
article  of  dress.  See  Gifford's  Ben  Jonson, 
ii.  260.  The  upper-kirtle  was  a  garment  worn 
over  a  kirtle. 

KIRT  YNE.  A  kind  of  sauce  in  ancient  cookery. 
See  the  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  460. 

KIRVE.  To  cut  coal  away  at  the  bottom.  A 
mining  term. 

KISK.  The  same  as  Ktx.  q.  v.  Hence  kisky, 
dry,  juiceless,  husky. 

KISS.    Kiss  me  at  the  garden  gate,  the  garden 
pansy.    Kiss  me  ere  Irise,  ibid.     To  kiss  the 
hare's  foot f  to  kiss  the  post ^  to  be  too  late  for 
any  thing.     To  kiss  the  master,  a  term  at 
bowls  meaning  to  hit  the  jack. 
KISSES.     Small  sugar-plums,     far,  dial. 
KISSING-BUNCH.    A  garment  of  evergreens 
ornamented  with  ribands  and  oranges,  sub- 
stituted for  mistletoe  at  Christmas,  when  the 
latter  is  not  to  be  obtained. 
KISSING-COMFITS.    Sugar-plums  perfumed, 

for  sweeteiting  the  breath. 
KISSING-CRUST.    That  part  where  the  loaves 

have  stuck  together  in  baking.    Var,  dial 
KIST.  (1)  A  chest.    North, 

A  kUt  iher  wos  in  that  place. 
That  men  put  in  ther  offrande. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,f.ft>. 

(2)  To  cast.    Somerset, 
The  grave- lid  awey  thel  kUt, 
And  Jhesua  loked  into  the  chest. 

Curaor  Mundi,  MS,  Coll.  THn.  Qintub,  f.  89. 

(3)  Kissed.  In  the  first  line  it  is  of  course  used 
in  the  first  sense. 

Fy  on  the  baggis  in  the  kitte, 
I  badde  i-nowe,  yf  I  hire  kiste. 

Cower,  MS,  Soc,  Antiq,  134,  f.  Ii8. 

KISTING.    A  funeral.     North, 
KISTRESS.    A  kestrel  hawk.    Blome, 
KIT.  (1)  A  smear,  or  dab.     Cormo, 

(2)  Cut  off.    Batman  uppon  Bartholome,  1582. 

(3)  A  wooden  vessel.    North,  i 

4)  Brood ;  family ;  quantity,     far,  dial. 

5)  Working  implements.     North,    Also,  tho 
box  containing  them. 
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(6)  An  outhouse  for  cattle.     fTest. 

(7)  A  straw  or  rush  basket  for  herrings  or  sprats. 
East,   Also  used  for  any  kind  of  basket. 

(8)  A  kind  of  fiddle.  "  Fldlers  kit/'  Florio,  p.  433. 

(9)  A  country  clown.    Line, 

KIT-CAT.  A  game  played  by  boys  in  the  East 
of  Engknd  easier  to  play  than  to  describe. 
Three  small  holes  are  made  in  the  ground  tri- 
angulariy,  about  twenty  feet  apart  to  mark 
the  position  of  as  many  boys,  each  of  whom 
holds  a  small  stick  about  two  feet  long.  Three 
other  boys  of  the  adverse  side  pitch  succes- 
sively a  piece  of  stick,  a  little  bigger  than  one's 
thumb,  called  cat,  to  be  struck  by  those 
holding  the  sticks.  On  its  being  struck,  the 
boys  run  from  hole  to  hole,  dipping  the  end 
of  their  sticks  in  as  they  pass,  and  counting 
one,  two,  three,  &c.  as  they  do  so,  up  to  thirty- 
one,  which  is  game,  or  the  greater  number  of 
holes  gained  iu  the  innings  may  indicate  the 
winners  as  in  cricket. 

Then  in  his  hand  he  takes  a  thick  bat. 
With  which  he  us'd  to  play  at  kit-eat. 

Cotton's  Work*,  1734,  p.  88. 

KIT-CAT-CANNIO.  A  sedentary  game,  played 
by  two,  with  slate  and  pencil,  and  decided  by 
the  position  of  certain  marks. 

KIT-CAT-ROLL.  A  kind  of  roller  not  cylindri- 
cal, but  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  double  cone 
meeting  in  the  middle.    Eatt. 

KITCHEN.  (1)  All  sorts  of  eatables,  bread  only 
excepted.  North.  Kitchen-physic,  substantial 
good  fare.  Kttehm-^tvff,  refuse  fat  or  meat 
from  the  kitchen.  See  the  Bride,  1640,  sig. 
C.  iii,  and  Cotgrave. 

(2J  To  be  careful,  or  thrifty.    Unc. 

(3)  A  tea-urn ;  a  large  kettle.     North. 

KITCHEN-BALL.    A  woodlouse.     North. 

KITCHINESf^-BREAD.  Thin  soft  oat  cakes 
made  of  thin  batter.    Lane. 

KITE.  (1)  The  belly.     Northumb. 

{2)  To  strike,  beat,  or  cut.     Gloue. 

(3)  A  sharper.    An  old  cant  term. 

(4)  To  keep ;  to  preserve.     Somerset. 
KrrELLING.  A  kitten.  "  Ca/a/w*,  a  kytylyng," 

Nominale  MS.    KiiUngt  Hollyband's  Diction- 
arie,  4to.  Lond.  1593. 
KITELLYNGE.    Tickling.     (^.-5.) 

That  oowe  er  deceyved  thurgh  quayntet  of  the 
deTcl,  and  kUeilyngt  of  thaire  flesshe. 

MS.  Colt.  Eton.  10,  f.  4. 
KITH.  (1)  Kindred :  acquaintance.     North. 

(2)  Knowledge.     Kyth,  Perceval,  1281. 

(3)  Country ;  region.     (J.-S.) 

KITHE.    To  show,  or  make  known.     (^..S.) 
Hence,  to  exhibit  in  fighting,  &c. 
What  did  je  in  tliat  place 
Swylk  maystrls  to  f^the. 

MS.  Uncoln  A.  L  17,  f.  131. 
The  Bothe  y  wylle  the  kythe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38.  f.  86. 
For  at  the  Justyng  wolde  y  bene. 
To  kytfu  me  with  the  knyghtys  kene. 

MS.  Ibid.  f.  75. 
KITI NG.    A  worthless  fellow.     North. 
KIT-KARL.    Careless.     St^folk. 
KIT-KEYS.     Ash-kevs.     BuUokar,  1C36. 


KIT-OF-THE-CANDLESTICK.  A  vulgar  name 
for  the  ignis  faiuus,  mentioned  in  Aubrey's 
Wilts,  Royal  Soc.  MS.  p.  39.  See  also  R. 
Scot's  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,  1584,  as 
quoted  in  Ritson's  Essay  on  Fairies,  p.  45. 

KITONE.    A  kitten.     (J.^N.) 

KIT-PACKS.  A  kind  of  buskins.  West.  Spelt 
kittibats  by  Palmer,  p.  59.  Dean  Milles  gives 
the  following  enigma: — "  Kitteback  has  what 
everything  has,  and  CTerything  has  what 
kitteback  has,"  MS.  Glossary,  p.  160. 

KITPAT.  The  old  clogged  grease  in  the  stocks 
of  wheels.     Dorset. 

KIT-POLE.  A  wheel  placed  horizontally  on  an 
upright  piece  of  wood,  on  which  horse-flesh 
is  kept  for  hounds.   Suffolk. 

KITTEDEN.    Cut.     (^..&) 

KITTLE.  (1)  To  tickle.  North.  Hence,  tickUsh, 
hard,  difilcult,  uncertain,  skittish. 

(2)  To  kitten,  as  cats.  A  or.  dioL  "  Caller,  to 
kittle,  as  a  cat,"  Cotgrave. 

(3)  A  pretty  kittle  offish,  a  very  bad  business, 
generally  meant  jocularly.  Kittle-htuy,  of- 
ficious about  trifles.  Kittle  the  chumps,  to 
stir  the  fire.     Kittle  of  hand,  free  of  hand,  apt 

"to  strike.  Kittle-pitchering,  a  jocular  method 
of  effectually  interrupting  a  troublesome  teller 
of  long  stories  by  frequent  questions. 

KITTLE-REAP.  Old,  young,or  unskilful  hands, 
unable  to  assist  in  the  harvest  on  equal  terms 
with  first-rate  workmen,  but  who  help  th^m 
and  do  other  work  at  that  busy  time  at  higher 
wages  than  usual.   Suffolk. 

KITTLE-SMOCK.    A  smock-frock.     West. 

KITTY.  (1)  A  kit,  or  company.     West.* 

(2)  The  house  of  connection.    Newc. 

(3)  The  bundle  of  straw  by  which  mines  are 
blasted.     North. 

KITTY-COOT.    The  water-nul.     West. 
KITTY-KYLOE.     A  kitten.     Wore. 
KITTY-WITCH.      A  kind  of  smaU  crab;   a 
species  of  sea-fowl ;  a  female  spectre.    East. 
KITTY-WREN.   The  common  wren.    Var.diaL 
KITY.    To  lade  out  water.     Beds. 
KIVE.  (1)  Quoth.     North.     See  Ki. 
(2)  The  same  as  Keeve,  q.  v. 
KI VER,  (1)  A  cover.     Var.  dial 
(2)  A  kind  of  shallow  tub.     Sussex. 
KIWING.     Carving.     Havelok,  1736. 
KIX.  (1)  The  same  as  Kex,  q.  ▼. 
(2)  A  bullace  or  wild  plum.     South. 
KIZENED.     Parched;   husky;   dry.     North. 

Also  pronounced  kizzard. 
KLEG.     A  ^h,  gadus  barbatus. 
KLEMEYN.      A  claim.      See    Manners  and 

Household  Expences  of  Engl^md,  p.  171. 
KLEPE.    To  clip,  or  embrace.     {A.-S.) 
Howe  klepet  sche  the  dede  corse,  alias ! 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6,  f.  A5. 

KLEVYS.     Rocks;  cliffs.     (A.-S.) 

Here  es  a  knyghte  in  theia  klev^  encleaslde  with  hUles, 

That  I  havecowayte  toknawe,  because  of  hbwurdos. 

Mortt  Arthmre,  MS.  Uncoln,  r.78. 

KLICK.  (1)  A  nail,  peg,  or  knob,  for  hanging 

articles  upon.     North. 
(2)  To  catch ;  to  hold  ;  to  seize.     Var.  dial 
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KLICK-HOOKS.  Large  hooks  used  for  catching 

salmon  by  daj-light.     North, 
KLIKET.    A  fox.    The  following  lines  describe 
the  properties  of  a  good  horse. 
Hedcd  of  an  ox, 
Tayled  m  fox* 
Comly  u  a  kyng. 
Nekkyd  ai  a  dukyng, 
MoQthyd  as  a  k'iket. 
Willed  aa  a  wodkok. 
Wylled  as  a  wedercoke. 

MS.  Cott.  Calba  E.  ix.  f.  110. 

KLITE.    To  take,  or  pull  up.     North. 

KLOTE.    The  same  as  Clote,  q.  v. 

Take  ibe  rote  of  the  klote,  and  stampe  il,  and 
Inrne  it  oa  wbyte  wyne  or  ale,  and  drynk  at  ^eve 
hoot  and  at  morow  kolde.  MS,  Med,  Ret  xt.  Cent. 

KLUCKS.     Claws;  clutches.    North, 

KLUTSEN.    To  shake.    North, 

KLYNTBS.     Chasms;  crevices.     West, 
So  on  rocket  and  kl^nte*  thay  runne  and  dry  ve, 
That  all  breket  in  pedes  and  sodenly  dolth  ry  ve. 

MS,Latudowne20e,t,S. 

KNAA.    To  know.    North, 

OAB.  To  snatch.  To  knab  the  nut,  to  get 
the  worst  of  a  bargain.    South. 

KNABBLER.  A  person  who  talks  much  to 
little  purpose.     Sussex, 

KNACK.  (1>  To  gnash  the  teeth  ;  to  snap ;  to 
strike ;  to  crack  nuts ;  to  clash ;,  to  nick ;  to 
speak  affectedly.  North,  Knack-and-rattle, 
a  noisy  and  rapid  mode  of  dancing. 

(2)  A  trick ;  a  dexterous  exploit.  Hence,  a  joke, 
a  pretty  trifle. 

(3)  A  kind  of  figure  made  of  a  small  quantity  of 
com  at  the  end  of  the  harvest,  and  carried  in 
the  harvest-home  procession.    Devon, 

KNACKER.  (1)  A  collar  and  harness-maker, 
ehiefly  employed  by  farmers.    East,    Knack- 
er's-brandy,  a  sound  beating. 
(2)  A  colliei^s  horse.     Glouc, 
KNACKERS.    Two  pieces  of  wood  struck  by 

moving  the  hand.    A  bo/s  plaything. 
KNACK-HARDY.    Fool-hardy.    Somerset, 
KNACK.  KNEED.  Baker-legged,  q.v.  Var.diaL 
KNACKS.     The  game  of  nine-holes. 
KNACKY.     Ingenious ;  handy.     Par,  dial, 
KNAD.     A  knife.    Cov.  Myst.  p.  384. 
KNAG.  (1)  To  gnaw.    Line. 

(2)  The  nigged  top  of  a  hilL     North. 

(3)  A  wooden  peg  for  clothes.  Devon.  The 
term  occurs  in  a  similar  sense  in  Le  Bone 
Florence  of  Rome,  1795,  and  in  Syr  Gowghter, 
194.    Knaged,  nailed,  riveted. 

(4)  The  antler  of  a  deer. 
KNAGGY.     lU-tempered.     Var.  dial, 
KNAMANDEMENT.     Commandment.    It  oc- 
curs in  Gascoigne's  Supposes,  1566. 

KNANG.     Grumbling;  discontent.     North. 
KNAP.  (1)  The  top  of  a  hilL    North.    "A 
hiHocke,  or  knap  of  a  hill,"  Cotgrave. 

(2)  To  strike.  Also,  a  blow.  "  Knap  boy  on 
the  thumbs,''  Tusser,  p.  261. 

(3)  To  talk  short.     North, 

(4)  The  bud  of  a  flower.    South. 

(5)  To  break  off  short ;  to  map.   Yorksh, 


Knap  the  thrMd»  and  thou  art  tree. 

But  'tis  otherwise  with  me.     Merrick's  Work*,  i.  17J». 

KNAPE.    A  lad;  a  page.    (^.-5.) 
Ac  right  now  a  litel  knap« 
To  Bedlngham  com  with  rape. 

Arthaur  and  MtrUn,  p.  S89. 
So  felle  it  that  this  cherlische  knape 
Hath  lad  this  mayden  where  he  wolde. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Jntiq.  134,  f.  S38. 

KNAP-KNEES.    Knock-knees.    SufoUc, 
KNAPP.    To  browze.     Said  of  deer. 
KNAPPE.    A  knop ;  a  button.    (J.-S.) 
KNAPPISH.      Cross;  peevish.      "Answering 
your  snappish  quid  with  a  knappish  quo,* 
Stanihurst's  Desc.  of  Ireland,  p.  35. 
KN  APPLE.    To  bite,  or  nibble.     North. 
KNARLE.    A  dwarfish  feUow.    North. 
KNARLY.     Strong;  hearty.    Somerset. 
KNARRE.    A  rock,  or  cliff.     Gawayne. 
KNARRY.    Knotty.     Chaucer. 
KNAST.    The  snuff  of  a  candle. 
KNATCH.    To  strike,  or  knock.    Line. 
KNATTER.     To  nibble.     Metaphorically,  to 

find  fault  with  trifles.    North, 
KNATTLE.    The  same  as  Knatter,  q.  v. 
KNAVATE.    A  knave.    SkeUon. 
KNAVE.    A  lad;  a  servant    (^.-5.) 
We  ne  hare  to  hete,  ne  we  ne  have 
Herinne  neyther  knith  ne  knave,        Hamlok,  458. 
KNAVE-CHILD.    Ahoy.    (J.-S.) 
In  holy  churche,  as  clerkes  fynde. 
On  his  dou5iur,  agayne  kynde, 
Ther  he  gate  a  knave-chUde, 

MS,  Cantab,  Ft.  v.  48,  f.  4S» 

KNAWANDE.  Gnawing.  Arch.  xxx.  355,  L 191. 
KNAWE.    To  know.     North.     See  Havelok. 

2785 ;  Kyng  Alisaunder,  724.    In  some  ooua 

tries  we  have  knawed,  knew. 
KNE.     Degree.   Heame. 
KNEDDE.    Kneaded.    {A.^S.) 
KNEE.    A  bent  piece  of  wood.    A  term  used 

by  carpenters.     North. 
KNEE-HAPSED.    Said  of  wheat,  when  laid  b« 

wind  and  entangled.    South, 
KNEE-HOLLY.    The  butcher's  broom.  South. 
KNEE-KNAPT.    Knock-kneed.     Devon. 
KNEELER.    Explained  by  Holmes,  ''  Stones 

that  stand  upright,  that  makes  a  square  out- 

ward  above,  and  inward  below.*' 
KNEEN.    Knees.    {A.-S.) 
KNEESTEAD.    The  place  of  the  knee.  Line. 
KNEESTRADS.    Pieces  of  leather  fastened  to 

the  knees  to  protect  them  from  the  ladder, 

worn  by  thatchers.     Devon. 
KNEP.    To  bite  gently.    North. 
KNEPPARS.    Wooden  tongs  used  for  pulling 

up  weeds  in  com.    Yorksh, 
KNET.    Knit;  tied.    Weber. 
KNETTAR.    A  string,  or  cord.    South. 
KNEW.    A  knee.    (^.-&) 

And  sche  began  mercy  to  crye. 
Upon  hire  bare  knew,  and  seyde. 
And  to  hire  fkdlr  thus  sche  seyde. 

Gawer,  MS,  Soe,  Antiq.  134  f.  85. 

KNIBBERS.    Young  deer  when  they  firbt  be- 
gin to  have  horns ;  prickers. 

32 
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KNICK-A-KNACKS.     Same  as  Knackers,  q.  v. 

KNIFE.  Appears  sometimes  to  be  used  by  old 
writers  for  a  sword  or  dagger. 

KNIFE-GATY.    Hospitable.    Line. 

KNIFE-PLAYING.  Tossing  up  knives  and 
catching  them,  a  sport  practised  by  the  an- 
cient jogelours.     See  Weber,  iii.  297. 

KNIFLE.    To  steal;  to  pilfer.    North, 

KNIGHT.  A  servant.  Generally,  a  servant  in 
war,  a  soldier;  a  knight.     (y/.-A) 

KNIGHTHODE.    Valour.     Chaucer. 

KNIGHTLE.   Active;  skUfuL  North. 

KNIGHT-OF-THE.POST.    A  hired  witness;  a 
person  hired  to  give  false  bail  in  case  of  arrest. 
Hence  generally,  a  cheat  or  sharper ;  a  robber. 
On  thU  account,  all  thoae  whose  fortune's  cro#t, 
And  want  estates,  may  tuni  knight*  of  the  post, 

Fietehet'a  Poemt,  p.  258. 

KNIP.    To  pinch;  to  bite.    North, 

KNIPPERDOLLINGS.  A  sort  of  heretics, 
followers  of  one  Knipperdoling,  who  Uved  in 
Germany  about  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 
Blount's  Glossographia,  1681,  p.  359. 

KNIT.  (1)  To  knit  one  up,  to  reprove  him.  To 
knit  yp  a  matter,  to  finish  it.  See  Holinshed, 
Hist.  England,  i.  65.  To  knit  up  a  man,  to 
confine  him.    The  phrase  occurs  in  Palsgrave. 

(2)  Joined ;  bound ;  agreed.     (A.-S.) 

(3)  To  unite ;  to  hang  together.  Ifest.  Also, 
to  set,  as  fruit  blossoms. 

KNIT-BACK.    The  herb  comfrcv. 
KNITCH.    A  bundle.    Somerset, 
KNITS.    Small  particles  of  lead  ore. 
KNITSTER.    A  female  who  knits.    Devon, 
KNITTING-CUP.    A  ^up  of  wine  handed  round 

immediately  after  the  marriage  ceremony  to 

those  who  assisted  in  it. 
KNITTING-PINS.     Knitting-needles.    East. 
KNITTLE.    A  string  fastened  to  the  mouth  of 

a  sack  to  tie  it  with.    Sussex. 
KNOB.    A  round  tumour.    South, 
KNOBBED-STICK.     A  walking-stick,  with  a 

knob  at  the  end.   Var,  dial 
KNOBBER.    The  hart  in  its  second  year.    See 

further  in  v.  Hunting.    Spelt  knodler  in  Gent. 

Rec.  ii.  75. 
KNOBBLE.    To  hammer  feebly.    West. 
KNOBBLE-TREE.    The  head.    Suffolk, 
KNOBBLY.  (1)  Full  of  knots  or  lumps.  Kar.  dial. 
(2)  StyUsh.    Somerset, 
KNOBLOCKS.    Small  round  coals.    Lane. 
KNOBS.    To  make  no  knobs  of  a  thing,  i.  e.  to 

make  no  difficulty  about  it. 
KNOCK.  (1)  To  move  about  briskly.    East, 
(2)  To  knock  a  man  over,  to  knock  him  down. 

Knock  back  ore,  ore  mixed  with  a  coarse  sort 

of  spar.     Knocked  up,  worn  ant  with  fatigue. 

Knock  me  down,  strong  ale.    To  knock  at  end, 

to  persevere. 
KNOCKING.   The  cry  of  hare-hounds. 
KNOCKING-MELL.    A  large  wooden  hammer 

used  for  bruising  barley.    Knocking- trough,  a 

kind  of  mortar  in  which  that  operation  was 

performed. 
KNOCKINGS.    Native  lead  ore,     Derb. 


KNOCK-KNOBBLER.  The  name  of  the  person 

who  perambulates  the  church  during  divine 

service  to  keep  order.     North, 
KNOCKLEDEBOIN  ARD.  A  term  of  reproach ; 

a  hard-working  clown.    Palsgrave, 
KNOCK-SALT.    A  stupid  lout.   Svffolk. 
KNOCKSTONE.    A  stone  used  for  breaking 

ore  upon.    A  mining  term. 
KNODDEN.    Kneaded.    North, 
KNOGS.  (I)  Ninepins.    Yorksh. 
(2)  The  coarse  part  of  hemp.     JFest. 
KNOKLED.  ,  With  craggy  projections. 
KNOLL.  (1)  To  toll  the  bell.     Still  a  common 

word  in  the  provinces. 

(2)  A  little  round  hill.  Kent.  It  occurs  in  MS. 
Egerton  614,  xiii.  Cent. 

(3)  A  turnip.    Kent.    (Kennett,  p.  54.) 
KNOP.  (1)  A  large  tub.    Cumb. 

(2)  The  bud  of  a  plant.  (J.-S.)  "  Out  of  the 
knop,"  Du  Bartas,  p.  370. 

Take  half  a  pound  of  rede  roses  floures  that  be 
gaderyd  erly  whyle  the  dewe  lastys,  and  ben  fulle 
sprad,  and  pulleof  the  knopppjt,  and  clippe  hem  with 
a  peyre  sherys.  MS.  Med.  Rec.  xv.  Cent. 

(3)  A  knob,  or  handle ;  the  woollen  tuft  on  the 
top  of  a  cap. 

(4)  The  knee-cap.    NominaleMS. 

(5)  A  button.     Rom.  of  the  Rose,  lOSO. 
KNOPPED.    A  term  appUed  to  clothes  when 

partially  dried.    Line. 
KNOPPEDE.  (1)  Buttoned ;  fastened.   (^.-5.) 
(2)  Full  of  knops,  or  knobs.    (J.-S.) 
KNOPPIT.   A  small  lump.    East. 
KNOR.    A  dwarfish  fellow.    North. 
KNORNED.    Rugged.     Gawayne. 
KNORRISH.    Knottish ;  fuU  of  knots. 
KNOT.  (1)  A  rocky  summit.    North. 

(2)  A  boss,  a  bunch  of  flowers,  &c. .  An  architec- 
tural ornament.     Oxf.  Gl.  Arch.  p.  221.' 

(3)  To  seek  a  knot  in  a  rush,  to  look  for  a  needle 
in  a  bottle  of  hay.     See  Elyot,  in  v.  Seirpus, 

(4^  A  puzzle.    Var.  diaL 

(5)  A  parterre,  or  garden  plat.     West. 

(6)  The  key  or  boss  of  a  vault.  It  means  some- 
times a  finial. 

KNOTCHEL.  To  cry  a  woman  knotchel  is  when 
a  man  gives  public  notice  he  will  not  pay  his 
wife's  debts.    Lane. 

KNOTLINS.    Chitterlins.    Somerset. 

KNOTSTRINGS.   Laces.   Devon. 

KNOTTE.  A  bird,  the  anelus  BeUonii  of  Ray. 
See  the  Archteologia,  xiii.  341.  Blount  calls 
it  a  "  delicious  sort  of  small  fowl,"  and  says 
its  name  is  derived  from  Canute,  or  Knout, 
who  was  said  to  have  been  very  fond  of  it. 

KNOTTILLES.  Knobs.    Somerset. 

He  hade  a  heved  lyke  a  bullc,  and  knottUles  In  hU 

frount,  as  thay  had  bene  the  bygynnyng  of  homes. 

MS.  Uncoin  A.  i.  1?,  f.  1. 

KNOTTINGS.    Light  com.    Chesh. 
KXOTTLED.   Stunted  in  growth.    South. 
KNOTTY-TOMMY.    Oatmeal  eaten  with  boiled 

milk  poured  over  it.     North. 
KNOULECHE.     To  acknowledge.    {A.^S.) 
KNOUT.    King  Canute.  (^.-5.;  Knoude,  Chny- 

niron  Vilodunense,  ed:  Black,  p.  92. 
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KNOW.  (1)  Patno.   StUl  in  use. 
(2)  Knowledge.   Also,  to  acqtiire  knowledge. 
KNOWLECHING.    Knowledge.    (-^.-5.) 
Of  har  for  to  hare  a  tyghte^ 
Of  hur  to  have  knotolechj/ng, 

MS,  Cantab.  Pf.  iL  38.  f.  140. 
O  sothfast  Lorde,  that  haste  the  knowlechynge 
Of  erery  thynge,  thorowe  thy  grete  myght. 

I4fdgat0,' MS.  AthtnoU  3D,  f.  46. 

KNOWLEDGE.   Tooi his knowled^e^laiew him. 

See  Sir  Perceval,  1052. 
KNOWN.  Knew.    Var.  dial 
KNOW-NOTHING.    Very  ignorant.    Eatt 
KNOWTH.    To  know ;  to  acknowledge. 
KNOWYNG.    Acquaintance.    (^.-5.) 
Ttiai  ar  aperte  of  my  knowjn*g, 
Thel  ihalle  speke  ftn-  the  tn  the  kyng. 

MS  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  53. 

KNUBBLE.(l)  A  small  knob.  St^folk. 
(2)  To  handle  clumsily.    East. 
KNUBLINGS.    SmaU  round  ooab.    Wore. 
KNUCHER.    To  giggle ;  to  chatter.    Surrey. 
KNUCKER.    To  neigh.    Kent  and  Sussex. 
KNUCKLE-DOWN.    A  phrase  at  marbles,  or- 
dering an  antagonist  to  shoot  with  his  hand  on 
the  ground.     Var.  diah    Knuckle-to,  to  yield 
or  submit.   Also,  to  adhere  firmly. 
KNUCKLES.    The  bands  of  a  book. 
KNUK.  (1)  A  round  hard  piece  of  wood  used  in 

the  game  of  knnrspell.  North. 
(2)  A  knot.     Var.  dial.    "  A  bounche  or  knur 

in  a  tree,"  Elyot,  in  v.  Bruseumf  ed.  1559. 
KNURL.    A  dwarf.     Northumb. 
KNLTTE.  (1)  Knights.    (2)  Knit ;  tied.  Weber. 
KNYCCHIS.    Bundles ;  sheaves.    Baber. 
KNYLED.    Knelt.    Percy's  ReUques,  p.  4. 
KNYLLE.    ToknolL    North. 
To  wakyne  Mildore  the  bryght. 
With  beQes  for  loknyUe.  MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17.  f.  13R. 
KOCAY.    A  Jakes.    Prompt.  Parv. 
KOCOK.   A  cuckoo.  Arch.  xxx.  409.    It  occurs 

in  Nominate  MS.  spelt  kokoke. 
KOD.     Quoth.    Robin  Hood,  i.  92. 
KOF.    The  same  as  Cof,  q.  v.    It  means  keen, 
eager,  in  R.  de  Brunne,  p.  66. 

Alias  !  queth  Beret,  whan  he  doun  cam. 
Whilom  ichadde  an  erldam, 
And  an  hors  godo  and  snel. 
That  men  clepede  Arondel ; 
Now  ich  wolde  geve  hit  kof 
For  a  schi^tsr  of  a  lof.     Bevet  of  Hamtoun,  p.  71. 
KOISTER.    Ill-tempered.    North. 
ROK.     A  cook.    Havelok,  903. 
KOKWOLD.    A  cuckold. 

And,  as  I  rede  in  story. 
He  was  kokwoid  sykerly, 
Forsotbe  it  is  no  let  yng.  MS.  Athmole  61 .  f.  59. 
KOLING.    The  crab-apple.    Salop. 
KOMBIDE.  Combed.  "  Crispid  and  kombide," 

Morte  Arthnre,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  64. 
KONB.    To  know.    {A..S.) 

Tfays  ensample  were  gode  to  kwie, 
BoUie  to  the  fadyr  and  eke  to  the  sone. 

MS.  HarL  1701,  f.  8. 

KONNE.    Boldly?    (J.-S.) 
And  alle  in  fere  sey  kxmne 
That  Degary  the  pryce  hath  wonne. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.38,  f.  347. 


KONSYONIS.    Conscience.    Lydgaie. 
KONY.    Canny;  fine.    North. 
KONYNGESTE.    Most  learned,  or  clever. 
The  kwtyngmte  cardynalle  that  to  the  courte  leogede 
Knelis  to  the  conquerour,  and  karpp«  thire  wordes. 
Morte  Arthure,  US.  Lincoln,  f  87. 
KOO.    A  jackdaw.    Palsgrave. 
KOOLESTOCKE.    The  colewort.    Ortus  Voc. 
KOPPED.    Proud;  insulting.    North. 
KORBEAU.    The  roUler's  thumb.  Kent. 
KOREN.     Com.    Havelok,  1879. 
KORWE.    Sharp.    Nominale  MS. 
KOSTANT.    Constantinc.    W.  Wenc.^.b2. 
KOTE.    A  tunic  or  coat.    (A.-S.) 

He  dede  to  make  yn  the  soraers  tyde 
A  kote  peroed  queyntly  with  pryde. 

MS.  HarL  1701,  f.  2.1. 

KOTTE.    Caught  ;catched.   Heame. 
KOTTEDE.     Cut.     Lgdgate. 

The  kottmie  here  foren  of  ermin, 

The  yonge  children  wende  therin. 

Bevet  0/ Hamtoun,  p.  136 

KOUP.    To  bark,  or  yelp.    Salop. 
KOUS.     The  same  as  Kex,  q.  v.    Lane. 
KOUSLOPPES.     Cowslips.    Arch.  xxx.  409. 
KOUTH.     Kindred ;  acquaintance.    {A..S.) 

To  mi  neghburs  swithe  ma, 

Radnes  to  mi  koutJ*  al«-8wa. 

MS.  Cott.  Vegpat,  D.  vli.  f.  I.*. 

KOVE.     ^-^ow,  suddenly.    {A.-S.) 
KOWEYNTE.     Quaint ;  cunning. 
KOWKE.    A  cook.   Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  82. 
KOWPE.   The  same  as  Chopy  q.  v. 
KOYCHES?    The  Cambridge  MS.  reads  M«^w 
Fifteen  koyd'  t  com  in  a  stounde 
Al  slap,  and  gaf  thay  me  thys  wounde ; 
I  mun  dye  tharof.  wol  I  wate, 
Swa  irham  in  ivel  state : 
Of  myself  ne  nys  me  noht. 
On  my  lemman  es  al  my  thoht. 

Guy  nf  Warwick,  MiddlehiU  MS. 
KRAFTY.   Skilfully  made.  "  Fowre  crosselettes 

krafty,"  MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f.  88. 
KRAIM.  A  booth  at  a  fair.  North. 
KRAKE.    To  crack }  to  break.    {A.'S.) 

with  corowns  of  dere  golde  that  krakede  in  sondire. 
Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Uneoln,  f .  87. 

KREEKARS.    See  Crakers ;  HaU,  Henry  VII I. 

f.  119 ;  Baker's  Chronicle,  ed.  1696,  p.  272. 
KREEL.    A  worsted  ball,  the  worsted  bcin* 

generally  of  different  colours.   North. 
KRESS-HAWK.     A  hawk.    Conm. 
KRESTE.    A  crest.    Nominale  MS. 
A  kreHe  he  beryth  in  blewe, 
Syr  Bamarde  then  hym  kncwe. 

i/A.  Cantab.  Ft.  IL  88,  f.  80 

KREWELLE.    Stem ;  severe. 
With  kreweUe  conteuance  thane  the  kyng  karpis  thcts 

wordes, 
I  praye  the  karenoghte,  syr  knyghte,  ne  caste  you  no 
dredis.  Mttrte Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  t.9h. 

KRIB.    A  hundred  square  feet  of  cut  glass. 

Holme's  Academic  of  Arms,  1688. 
KRIKE.    A  creek.    Havelok,  708. 
KRINK.    A  bend,  or  twist.    East. 
KROCES.     Crosses.    Heame. 
KROUCHEN.    Perched.    North. 
KRYE.    To  cry ;  to  shout. 
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With  knyghttly  contenaunce  lir  Clefps  hymielfene 
KrpM  to  the  oompanye,  and  carpet  thee*  wordes. 

Morte  Arthur9,  MS,  tAncoln,  f.  70. 

KRYVE.    Thcgrav^.    Langtoft,  p.  91. 

KU.    A  cow.   (^.-5.) 

KUCKUC.    A  cuckoo.    See  Mr.  Wright's  col- 

lection  of  Latin  Stories,  p.  74. 
KUDDE.    Showed.   (^.-&) 

Ihered  be  oure  Lord  Crist 
That  here  kudde  his  my5t. 

MS,  CM.  TWn.Onm.  07. 

KUKE.    A  cook.   NominaleMS. 

KULLACK.    An  onion.    Devon,  . 

KULN.    AwindmilL    North, 

KULPy.    Thick-set;  stout.    Svffolk, 

KUNDERE.   Nearer  of  kin.    (^.-&) 

KUN6ER.   A  conger.    Reliq.  Antiq.ii.l74. 

KUNTEYNED.    Sat ;  held  himself.    W,  Werw. 

KUNTIPUT.    A  clown.    Somerset, 

KUNY.    Coia.  Prompt.  Parv, 

KUSSYNYS.  Cushions. 

These  fresh  ladyes  and  these  lordcs  ben  seCte 
On  fntM^ntft  of  sUk  togedir  to  and  to. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6.  f.  142. 

KUTHTHES.    Manners ;  habiU.   (^.-5.) 
KUTTE.    To  cut.    {J,-S.) 
KUTTER.    A  swaggerer ;  a  bully.   Kuttinff,  the 
ndjectiye,  is  also  found  in  the  same  MS. 
I  serve  the  ruffler  as  the  rest. 

And  all  that  brage  and  swashe ; 
The  kuttlnge  kvtteraof  Queen-hyve. 

And  all  that  revells  dashe.  MS.Ashmole  208. 
KYBYTE.    A  cubit.    Prompt,  Parv, 
KYDE.    Famous ;  renowned.    {J,~S.) 

Thane  aftyre  at  Carlelele  a  Cr^^nmese  he  haldes. 
This  like  kyde  conquerour,  and  hclde  hym  for  lorde. 
Mort9  Jrthure,  MS,  Uneoln,  f.63. 

KYDEL.    A  dam  in  a  river  for  taking  fish.  See 
Statute  2  Henry  VI.  c  15,  quoted  in  Chitty's 
Treatise  on  the  Game  Laws,  1812,  i.  373. 
Fishes  love  soote  smell ;  also  it  is  trewe 
Tbei  love  not  old  kjfdUt  as  the!  doe  the  new. 

ji*hmol«f»  Theat.  Chem,  BrU,  16S2,  p.  71. 

KYE.  (l)She.    Heame, 
(2)  To  cry.    Middleton,  ii.  485. 
KYGHT.    Caught.    HarUhome,  p.  122. 
KYISH.    Dirty.    S^folk, 


KYKE.    To  look  steadfastly.   (J^S,) 

KYKNYTES.    Knights.    Gov.  Myst.  p.  180. 

KYLE.    A  cock  of  hay.   North. 

KYLOES.    Small  Highland  cattle.   North. 

KYMENT.   Stupid.   Heref. 

KYNDE.     Begotten.    (^.-5.) 

KYNDONE.    A  kingdom.  (J.-S.) 

That  my  fadresderechyldren  bene 
Into  hys  blys  and  kyndone  withe  me. 

2r&HaW.2260,f.7l 

KYNE.    Kin;  kindred.    {A.-S.) 

Now  hafe  I  taulde  the  the  ftyn«  that  I  ofe  come. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Uneoin,  f.81. 

KYNELD.    Brought  forth  young.     It  occurs  in 

MS.  Cott.  Vcspas.  D.  vii. 
KYNE.MERK.      A  mark  or  sign  of  royalty. 

Kt/ne-yerde,  a  sceptre.    (A.-S,) 
KYNG-RYKE.    A  kingdom.   (A,-S.) 
I  make  the kepare,  syr  knyghte,  of  kyngrykes manye, 
Wardayne  wyrchipfulle  to  weilde  al  my  landes. 

Mort9  Jrthure,  MS,  Lincoln,  f  60L 

KYNLYME.    The  hearth-stock.    Pr.Parv. 
KYNREDENE.     Kindred.    (A.-S.) 

And  here  es  the  kyredene  that  I  of  come. 

Morte  Jrthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  8i. 

KYNTES.    Knights.    Heame. 
KYPE.  (1)  An  ugly  grimace.    Chesh, 

(2)  A  coarse  wicker  basket,  containing  nearly  a 
bushel.    Herrf, 

(3)  To  be  very  stingy.    Line. 

U)  Heed ;  care ;  attention ;  study.    West, 

(5)  To  belch ;  to  vomit.   North, 

KYPTE.    Caught ;  drew  out.   Heame. 

KYRED.    Changed;  altered.   (A,-S.) 

KYRRE.  Quarry.  A  hunting  term.  {A.-N., 
To  make  the  quarry,  to  cut  up  the  deer,  and 
feed  the  hounds. 

And  after,  wbcnne  the  hert  is  splayed  and  ded, 
he  undoeth  hym,  and  roaketh  his  kyrrit  and  en  ■ 
quyrreth  or  rewardeth  his  houndes,  and  so  he  hath 
gret  likynge.  MS.  BodU  546. 

KYRST?    A  wood.    Oxon. 

KYSE.    Chester  PUys,  i.  80.     Qu.  byte  t 

KYTTED.     Caught.    Weber, 

KYX.  The  bung  of  a  cask.  Prompt.  Parv. 
Also  the  same  as  Kex^  q.  v. 


LA.  (1)  Lo;  behold.  (Kennett,  MS.) 
(2)  Low.     North. 
LAA.    Law.    Nominale  MS. 
LAB.    A  tittle-tattle ;  a  blab.    Also  caUed  a 
lab-o-the-tong^e.  West,  It  occurs  in  Chaucer. 
LABARDE.    A  leopard.    Jsumbras,  189. 
LABBER.  (1)  To  bathe.     Northumb, 

(2)  To  loll  out  the  tongue ;  to  lick  up  anything. 
Somerset. 

(3)  To  splash ;  to  dirty.    North. 
LABECYDE.    Whipped.? 

Lett  not  thy  tonge  thy  evyn-crysten  dy»pysc, 
Ande  than  plesyst  more  myn  exceIlci|B 
Than  yff  thu  lah«cyd9  with  grett  dylygens 
Upon  thy  nakyde  feet  and  bare, 
Tyll  the  blode  folwude  for  peyn  and  vyolens. 

Mind,  WUl,  and  Underttanding,  p.  20. 

LABELL.    AtasseL  Hutoet.    **  UbeUes  hang- 
ing  downe  on  garlands,  or  crownes,"  Baret. 


LABLYNG.    Babbling.     See  Urry,  p.  535. 
He  speketh  here  repreeflfb  and  vylenye. 
As  mannys  tablyng  tonge  Is  wont  alway. 

Chaucer,  MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  i.6,  f.61 

LABONETTA.    An  old  dance,  beginning  with 

the  pavian.     {Ital.) 
LABOUR.    To  culti\ate  the  earth.     To  labour 

on  the  way,  to  go  onwards. 
LABOURSOME.    Laborious.     Korth, 
LABRUN.     To  labour.    Const.  Mas.  273. 
LACCHESSE.    NegUgence.    (A.-N.) 
The  firste  poynte  of  slouthe  t  calle 
Laeheste,  and  Is  the  chef  of  alle. 

Gowtr,  MS.  Soe,  Antiq.  134.  f.  103. 

LACE.  (1)  To  beat,  or  thrash.  Var.  dial  The 
phrase  often  is,  to  lace  the  jacket.  7b  lace 
the  skin,  to  eat  enormously,  (to  tighten  it  ?) 

(2)  To  mix  with  spirits.  North,  J.ac'd  coffee, 
Praise  of  Yorkshire  Ale,  I697t  P-  3. 
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(S)  To  stereak,  as  with  laces  on  dress ;  to  orna- 
ment ;  to  embellish.  **  What  envious  streaks 
do  lace  the  seyering  doads/'  Shakespeare. 
Compare  Macbeth,  ii.  3;  True  Trag.  of  Richard 
III.  p.  47.  Still  in  use  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land, A  person  splashed  with  ^  dirt  would 
said  to  be  laced. 

(4)  A  beam.    Sharp's  Cot.  Myst.  p.  37. 
Whrane  al  was  purrelde  Id  place. 
And  bounden  toglder  beem  aod  iaee, 
Th»i  fond  greet  merryng  In  hex  merk. 
Curtur  Mundi,  MS,  ColL  Trim,  Cantab,  f.  ftft. 

(b)  To  tic ;  to  bind.     (J^-K) 

LACED-MUTTON.  A  prostitute.  According 
to  Moor  and  Forby,  the  term  is  not  yet  ob- 
solete.   It  occurs  in  Shakespeare. 

LACED-TEA.    See  Lace  (2). 

LACERT.  According  to  Cotgrave,  a  fleshy 
muscle,  so  termed  from  its  having  a  tail  like  a 
lizard.  The  author  of  Dial.  Creat.  Moral,  p. 
92,  compares  its  shape  to  that  of  a  crocodile. 

LACIIE.  (1)  Sluggish.  {^.-N.) 

(2)  A  muddy  hole ;  a  bog.     Yorksh, 

(3)  To  catch ;  to  take.  (J.-S.)  "  To  lache 
fische,"  Legend  of  Pope  Gregory,  p.  17.  Hence 
sometimes,  to  embrace. 

LACHRYMiE.  The  title  of  a  musical  work  by 
Dowland,  frequently  alluded  to  in  old  plays. 

LACK.  To  blame.  5(m/A.  "  With-owten  hic," 
without  fault,  Ywaine  and  Gawin,  264. 

LACKADAISICAL.  Very  aflfected,  generally 
applied  to  young  ladies.     Var.  dial. 

LACKADAISY.    Ahick;alasl     Var.  dial 

L4CKE.    To  beat     Weber. 

LACKBE.    Towander  from  home.     West. 

LACKES.    Ladceys ;  companions.     Heame. 

LACKEY.  To  run  by  the  side,  like  a  lackey. 
Heywood's  Edward  IV.  p.  16. 

LACKITS.  Odd  things ;  odds  and  ends ;  small 
sums  of  money.    North. 

LACK-LATIN.  A  person  ignorant  of  Latin ;  an 
uneducated  man.  **  A  siUy  clarke,  an  in- 
former, a  pettiefogger,  a  promooter,  a  Sir  John 
Lacke-Latine,'*  Florio,  p.  162. 

LACKY.    To  beat  severely.    Detfon. 

LACKY-BOYS.    Very  thin  soled  shoes. 

LACTURE.    A  mixture  for  salads. 

LAD.  (1)  A  man-servant.  North,  In  old  Eng- 
lish, a  low  common  person. 

(2)  A  thong  of  leather ;  a  shoe-latchet. 

LADDE.    Led ;  carried.    (J.-S.) 

LADDERS.  The  frame-work  fixed  on  the  sides 
of  a  waggon.    Var.  dial. 

LADDY.   The  diminutive  of  lad. 

LADE.  (1)  To  leak  or  admit  water. 

Withymie  the  ship  wlche  that  Argiu  made, 
Whlche  was  10  staunche  it  myjteno  water  lade. 

MS.  Digb^  230. 

(2)  Laden.    Todd's  Gower,  p.  215. 
(3;  To  fasten  anything  with  bands  of  iron.    A 
joiner's  term.     North, 

(4)  A  ditch,  or  drain.    Norfolk. 

(5)  To  abuse  a  person  thoroughly. 
LADE-GORN.    A  pail  with  a  long  handle  to 

lade  water  out  with.    Derb.    Mso  called  a 
ladenMoL    See  Jennings,  p.  51. 


LADES.  Thesameas  Xad!e2ert,q.v.  In  Somer- 
set they  are  called  ladeahridet. 

LADE-SADDLE.  A  saddle  for  a  horse  carry- 
ing  a  load  or  burthen  on  its  back. 

LADGE.    To  lay  eggs.     Devon. 

LADGEN.  To  close  the  seams  of  wooden  ves- 
sels which  have  opened  from  drought,  so  as 
to  make  them  hold  water.    Cheth, 

LADIES-THISTLE.  The  Carduut  Benedictiu, 
Lin.    See  Palmer,  p.  59. 

LADILY.  Ugly ;  hideous.  (A.-S.)  Brockett 
has  laidfy  in  the  same  sense. 

LADLE.    To  dawdle.     Norfolk. 

LADLICKED.  Licked  or  beaten  by  a  youth  or 
lad.     Salop. 

LADRON.     A  thief.    (Span.) 

LAD'S-LOVE.    Southernwood.     Far.  dial 

LADUN.    A  burthen.     South. 

LADY.  "  The  ladie  of  the  wicket,  a  by-word 
for  a  midwife,"  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Madame. 

LADY-BIRD.    A  cant  term  for  a  whore. 
A  ca*t  of  lacquyes,  and  a  loHy-birdt 
An  oath  in  fashion,  and  a  guilded  sword. 

Fletehv>*9  Poems t  p.  176   (er.  676.) 

LADY-BUDDICK.    An  earlv  kind  of  apple. 

LADY-CLOCK.    The  hidy-bird.     Yorksh. 

LADY-OF-THE-LAKE.  A  cant  term  for  a 
courtezan,  perhaps  taken  from  the  well-known 
character  of  that  name  in  the  Mort  d' Arthur. 

LADY'S.  HOLE.    A  game  at  cards. 

LADY'S-SMOCK.  Canterbury  beUs.  This 
flower  is  also  called  the  lady's-nightcap, 

LADY'S-TASTE.    The  same  as  Ckiggum,  q.  v. 

LAER.    A  bam.     Yorksh.    (Kennett,  MS.) 

LAFE.    Remainder ;  remnant.    North, 

LAFF.  To  laugh.  North.  "  Then  wold  you 
Iqfe,"  Collier's  Old  Ballads,  p.  60. 

LAFT.    Left ;  remained.    {A.-S.)    "  And  laften 
the  gold,"  Chron.  Vilodun.  p.  102. 
What  foule  that  tlttei  or  flye, 
Whether  it  were  ferre  or  nye, 
Sone  with  hym  it  Utfte. 
MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48.  f.  51 

LAFTER.  The  number  of  eggs  laid  by  a  hen 
before  she  sits.    North. 

LAG.  (1)  To  crack ;  to  split.     West. 

(2)  Late ;  last ;  slow.  far.  dial  Also,  the 
last  or  lowest  part.  "  The  weight  would  lagge 
thee,"  Heywood's  Iron  Age,  sig.  K.  iii. 

S3)  A  game  at  marbles. 
4)  The  stand  for  a  barrel    Also,  the  narrow 

wood  or  stave.     North 
(5)  A  law.    Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
LAGABAG.    A  lazy  feUow.    Suffolk.    Forby 

has  it,  but  spelt  lagarag. 
LAGE.    To  wash.    Laggej  a  bundle  of  clothes 

for  washing.    Old  cant  terms. 
LAGGED.     Dirtied;  splashed.    Palsgrave. 
LAGGEN.  (I)  The  stave  of  a  cask.      North. 
(2)  The  angle  between  the  side  and  bottom  of  a 

wooden  dish.     Northumb. 
LAGGENE.    They  lay? 

Thane  theire  lauooea  they  lachene,  theit  lordlyche 

byemes, 
Laggene  with  longe  tperei  oae  lyarde  ttedes. 

Morte  Arthure,  MA  Lincoln,  f.  80 
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LAGGEK.     A  green  lane;  a  narrow  strip  of 

ground.     fTesL 
LAGH.  Law.  (^.-5.)  It  occurs  in  MS.  Cotton. 

Vespaa.  D.  viL  Ps.  1. 
LAGHBERER,    A  ruler.     {A.-S.) 
LAGHTE.    Taken ;  caught.     (A.-S.) 

And  he  lordely  lyghttes,  and  laghte  of  his  brydille. 

And  lete  hU  burlyche  blonke  baite  on  the  flores. 

Morte  Jrthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  81. 

LAG-LAST.     A  loiterer.      North,     "Lastly, 

laglyi  behind  all,"  Florio,  p.  149.  Lagmanj  the 

last  of  a  company  of  reapers. 
LAG-TEETH.    The  grinders,  so  called  because 

the  last  in  growth.    See  Florio,  p.  51 1. 
LAG-\vOOD.    The  larger  sticks  from  the  head 

of  an  oak  tree  when  felled.    Dorset, 
LAID.  (1)  Killed ;  dead.  Suffolk,  The  common 

phrase  is,  laid  by  the  walL 

The  kyng  of  Lebe  es  laide,  and  in  the  felde  levyde, 

And  manye  of  his  lege  mene  that  there  to  hym  lan- 
gede.  Morie  Arthwe,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  73. 

(2)  Laid  down  for  a  nap.    East, 

(3)  Just  or  slightly  frozen.    Norfi. 

(A)  Plotted ;  designed ;  contrived.    Shak. 

(5)  Laid  outf  bedecked  with  finery.  Laid  up, 
confined  from  sickness.  When  a  coal-pit 
ceases  working,  it  is  said  to  be  laid  m.. 

(6)  Trimmed,  as  with  lace,  &c 
LAIE.    A  hike.    {A,-S,) 

The  blod  ran  in  the  valaie, 
So  water  out  of  a  lalt,  Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  197. 
JiAIER.     Soil;  dung.    East. 
LAIGHTON.    A  garden.     Yorksh. 
LAIN.    A  layer  of  anything.    The  term  occurs 

in  Harrison's  England,  p.  187. 
LAINCH.    A  long  stride.     North. 
LAINE.  (I)  To  lay.    {A,-S.)    It  is  the  imperf. 
pL  in  the  following  example. 

And  in  a  chare  they  hym  layne. 
And  ladd  hym  home  into  Aimayne. 

afS,  Cantab.  Pf.  li.  38,  f.  77. 

(2)  To  conceal.  (^.-5.)  "  The  sothe  es  noghte 
to  laine,"  the  truth  must  not  be  concealed,  a 
very  common  phrase  in  old  romances. 

Sir  Degrevaunt,  et  noghte  to  lajfne. 
His  swerd  base  he  owt-drawene. 

MS.  Uncotn  A.  i.  17.  t,  137. 

(3)  Concealment.    From  the  verb. 

Wlian  Robyn  came  to  Notyngham, 

Sertenly  withoutene  la^e, 
He  prayed  to  God  and  myld  Mary 
To  bring  hym  out  save  agayne. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  126. 
Lady,  he  sayd,  wlthoutcn  la^e. 
This  b  Launcelottis  sheld  de  Lake. 

M8,  Harl.  2252,  f.  94. 

LAINERS.     Straps ;  thongs.     {A.-N.) 
JiAIR.      Soil;   land.     " Layre  of  a  grounde, 
terroy,**  Palsgrave.      Brockett   explains  it, 
mire,  dirt.    "  Loire,  open  pasture,  common 
field,''  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
Of  water  his  body,  is  flesshe  lalre. 
His  heer  of  fuyr,  his  honde  of  ayre. 

Cwrmr  Mundi,  MS  Col,  Trin,  Catitab.  f.  4. 

LAIRD.  (1)  Learned.    (A.-S.) 

Ne  rlche,  ne  pour,  ne  1x>nd,  ne  flre« 
Laird,  ne  lawed,  what  sa  he  be. 

John  d«  Wagebjf,  p.  7. 


(2)  A  proprietor  of  land.     North,    Properly,  a 

lord  of  the  manor. 
LAIRIE.    An  aery  of  hawks.    Florio,  p.  129. 
LAIRING.    Wading  through  mire,  &c    North. 
LAIRLY.     Idle;  base,     Cumb. 
LAISTOWE.     "  The  ancient  gardens  were  but 

dunghils  and  laistowes,**   Harrison,  p.  209. 

See  further  in  Lat/stall. 
LAITCII.    To  be  idle  and  gay;  to  loiter;  to 

laugh;  to  titter.     North, 
LAITCHETY.     Idle;  careless.     South, 
LAITE.    To  search  ;  to  seek  for.     Still  in  use 

in  the  North  of  England. 
LAITE R.     The  same  as  Lafter,  q.  v. 
LAITH.  (1)  Loath  ;  loathly.     North, 
(2)  To  bid,  ask,  or  invite.     Yorksh, 
LAK.     Vice ;  sin  ;  little.     Hearne, 
LAKE.  (1)  A  kind  of  fine  Imen.     Shirts  were 

formerly  made  of  it.     It  is  mentioned  in  fi 

laundress's  list  of  articles  in  MS.  Cantab.  Ff. 

i.  6,  f.  141,  and  by  Chaucer.     The  following 

passage  establishes  its  colour. 

The  dais^  y-corowned  white  as  lake, 
An  vielettis  on  bankes  be  bedene. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.I.6,f.  11. 

(2)  Fault.  {A.-S.)  Octovian,  1394.  Kennett 
explains  it,  disgrace,  scandal. 

So  ere  these  bakbytres  won, 
Thai  say  the  wrast  Uiat  thai  cou, 
Ever  behynde  a  manys  bake 
With  iUe  thai  fynde  to  hym  a  lake, 

H.  de  Brunne,  MS.  BoUfee,  p.  31. 
For  yn  the  syxte  ther  y  rpake, 
Y  touched  of  thys  yche  lake, 

MS,  Harl,  1701,  f,  90. 

(3)  To  lap  up.    Lane, 

(aS  Any  small  rivulet.     Devon, 

(5)  To  be  costive.    North, 

(6)  To  play.  Also,  a  pUiy.  North,  Hence 
laker,  a  player  or  actor. 

William  wel  with  Meliors  his  wille  than  dede. 
And  lacked  there  at  lyking  al  the  long  daye. 

IVilluim  and  the  Werwolf,  p.  3S» 

(7)  To  pour  water  gently.    Nortfi, 

(8)  To  like ;  to  please.     Sevyn  Sages,  1212. 

(9)  A  den  ?     See  Co  v.  Myst.  p.  387. 

(10)  Lack  of  anything.    Palsgrave, 
LAKE-WAKE.    The  ceremony  of  watching  a 

corpse  previously  to  burial.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  2960,  spelt  liche-wake^ 
more  in  accordance  with  its  etymology. 

LAKIN.  (1)  See  Byrlakin, 

( 2)  A  plaything ;  a  toy.  North,  "  He  putt  up 
in  his  bosome  thes  iij.  lakayns,"  Gesta  Rom. 
p.  105.    LakyneSf  NominaleMS. 

LAL.     A  petted,  spoilt  child.    East, 

LALDRUM.    A  very  great  simpleton.    East. 

LALL.  (1)  Little.    North. 

(2>  To  lounge,  or  loiter.    Norfolk. 

LALLOP.    To  beat,  or  thrash,     far.  dial 

LALLOPS.    A  slattern.    North. 

LAM.  To  beat  soundly.  Var.  dial.  "lie 
lambe  your  jackett,  sirrah,"  MS.  Lansd.  1033, 
f.  2.  Hence  lamb-pie,  a  sound  beating ;  and^ 
perhaps,  lamback,  to  beat.  **  Dob.',  beaten, 
lammed,  bethwacked/'  Cotgrave. 
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LAMB-HOGS.  Lambs  before  shearing.    North, 

LAMBOYS.     The  d»pery  which  came  from 

below  the  tas8es  over  the  thighs,  sometimes 

imitated  in  steeL     See  HaU,  Henry  IV.  f.  12. 

LAMBREN.    Lambs.    (A.-S.) 

LAMBS.     Ruffians  employed  at  elections  to 

impress  upon  the  persons  and  property  of  the 

peaceable  inhabitants  the  **  physical  force" 

doctrine.  Times,  Nov.  4th,  1844. 

LAMBSKIN.    A  glutinous  substance  sometimes 

found  in  vinegar.     Line, 
LAMBSKINES.     Strokes.     See  Lam, 

And  because  therof,  I  did  give  her  three  or  four 

lamibHcinet  with  the  yerd.     Thou  servedst  her  well 

ynough,  laid  he.  ifS.  A$hmot.  2«l8. 

LAMBSKINET.     A  juvenile  game  at  cards. 

Salcp.     From  Fr.  Lansquenet. 
LAMB'S-LEG.     Nasal  dirt.     Far,  dial, 
LAMB'S-QUARTERS.    The  white  goose-foot. 
Lamb-aucilinffs,  the  flowers  of  bird's   foot 
clover.   North, 
LAMB-STORMS.     Spring  storms,  often  preju- 
dicial to  young  lambs.    East. 
LAMB'S-TONGUE.    Rib-grass.    South. 
LAMB'S-WOOL.    Apples  roasted,  beaten  into 

a  pulp,  and  well  mixed  with  strong  ale. 
LAMB'S-WOOL-SKY.    A  coUection  of  white 

orbicular  masses  of  cloud.    Devon, 
LAMBYKE.    An  alembic.    Arch.  xxx.  409. 
LAMS.  (1)  Often.     (J.-S.) 
(2)  A  lamb.    **  Agnnsi  a  lame ;  agna^  a  new 

lame,''  Nominale  MS. 
(5)  Loam;  mud;  clay.    (/4.-S.) 

Of  erihe  and  lame  as  wm  Adam 
Hakede  to  noye  and  nede,. 
We  CT  aU  he  maked  to  be, 
WhUles  we  thU  lyfe  salle  lede. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  213- 
Ther  is  a  mon  that  het  Jhesus, 
With  lame  heanoynt  myne  e^en  two. 

Curtor  Mundi,  MS.  CoU.  THn.  Cantab,  t.  84. 

(4)  A  person  wounded  or  injured  in  any  limb 
was  formerly  said  to  be  lame. 

LAMENTABLE.     Very.     far.  dial, 

LAMETER.  A  cripple.  North,  In  the  West 
of  England  a  lamiger. 

LAM-FLOOR.  At  Wednesbury,  co.  Stafford- 
shire, the  fourth  parting  or  laming  in  the 
body  of  the  coal  is  called  the  lam-floor. 

LAMINGS.    The  partings  of  coal.     Staff. 

LAM-LAKENS.    See  Bullt-and-Cows. 

LAMM.  (1)  A  plate  or  scale  of  metal  An 
armourer's  term.     Florio,  p.  19. 

(2)  To  catch  eels.    Suffolk. 

I«AMMBL.     Same  as  Lambskinety  q.  v. 

LAMMING.  Huge ;  great.  Formed  similarly 
to  wapping,  &c.  from  lamming,  a  beating. 

LAMMOCK.     To  slouch.     Var.  dial, 

LAMP.  (1)  To  shine.     Spenser. 

(2)  An  iron  cradle  let  down  with  Are  into  a 
coal-pit  to  make  a  draught  of  air.    Stq;^. 

LAMPASS.  An  excrescence  of  flesh  above  the 
teeth  in  horses,  which  prevents  their  eating. 
Topsell's  Beasts,  1607,  p.  362. 

LAM-PAY.     The  same  as  Lam^  q.  v. 

LAMPER-EEL.    iltf  Jamprey.     East, 


LAMPLOO.    An  outdoor  boy's  game. 

LAMPORS.    A  kind  of  thin  silk.     {Dut.) 

LAMPRONS.  Lampreys.  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  449. 

LAMPSED.    Lamed;  injured.     West, 

LAM  PUS.    The  same  as  Lummox,  q.  v. 

LAM'S-GRASS.    Spring,  or  early  grass.     West. 

LANCASHIRE.  "  Lancashire  law,  no  stakes, 
no  draw,"  a  saying  to  avoid  payment  of  a  bet 
when  verbally  made. 

LANCE.  Explained  by  Heame,  "  rouse,  start, 
raise,  stir  up,  shoot  at."  Apparently  connected 
with  Launche,  q.  v. 

LANCEGAY.    A  sort  of  lance.     Blount  men- 
tions it  as  prohibited  by  statute. 
Me  ihoujte  a  fyry  lancegap 
Whilom  thorow  myn  herte  he  caste. 

Gower.MS.  Soc.  Ahtiq.  134,  f.  247. 

LANCE-KNIGHT.  Afoot-soldier.  **Lasquenet, 
a  lanceknight,  or  Germane  footman,"  Cotgrave. 
"  Lansnygbt,  lanceguenet"  Palsgrave.  These 
quotations  establish  the  correctness  of  Gif- 
ford's  explanation,  which  is  doubted  by  Nares. 
"  Our  lansquenight  of  Lowe-German ie,"  Dek- 
ker's  Knights  Conjuring,  p.  59.  Blount  says, 
*'  lance-knights  were  anciently  such  horsemen 
in  war  as  were  armed  with  lances." 

LANCELET.    A  lancet.    Baret. 

LANCEPESADO.  "The  lowest  range  and 
meanest  officer  in  an  army  is  called  the  lance- 
pesado,  or  prezado,  who  is  the  leader  or 
governor  of  half  a  file,"  The  Soldier's  Acci- 
dence.   The  name  is  variously  written. 

LAND.  (1)  That  part  of  ground  between  the 
furrows  in  a  ploughed  field.     North. 

(2)  Freehold,  in  contradistinction  to  copyhold, 
or  leasehold.    Devon. 

(3)  The  same  as  Launde,  q.  v. 
LAND-CRESS.    Winter-cress.     South. 
LAND-DAMN.    This  word  is  a  Shakespearian 

puzzle.  Perhaps  the  following  passage  will 
explain  the  mystery, — "  Landan,  lantan,  ran- 
tan,  are  used  by  some  Glostershire  people  in 
the  sense  of  scouring  or  correcting  to  some 
purpose,and  also  of  rattling  or  rating  severely," 
Dean  Milles'  MS.  Glossary,  p.  164. 

LAND-DRAKE.    The  land-rail.     Glouc. 

LANDED.  Covered  or  thickly  coated  with  dirt. 
Line.    It  is  generally  followed  by  up. 

LANDER.  A  man  who  attends  at  the  mouth  of 
a  shaft  to  receive  the  kibble,  &c. 

LANDERER.     A  person  who  washed  clothes. 

LANDERN.    A  grate.  North. 

LANDFE  ATHER.     A  bay  of  the  sea. 

LANDLOUPERS.  Persons  who  fly  from  the 
country  for  crime  or  debt.  North.  Stanihurst, 
p.  50,  has  landleapers,  appariently  in  the  sense 
of  invaders. 

LAND-LUBBER.  A  sailor's  term  (m ridicule) 
for  any  one  not  a  seaman. 

LAND-LUNG.  The  ash-coloured  ground  liver- 
wort.    Suffolk. 

LANDMALE.  A  reserved  rent,  or  annual  sum 
of  money,  charged  upon  a  piece  of  land  \r 
the  chief  lord  of  the  fee,  or  a  subsequent  int  ».c 
owner.    Finchale  Ch. 
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LAND-MATE.  In  Herefordshire  he  that  in 
harvest  time  reaps  on  the  same  i  idge  of  ground 
or  land  with  another,  they  a  31  land-mates. 
Blount,  ed.  1681,  p.  366. 

liAND-MEND.  To  level  ground  with  a  8hove\ 
after  wheat  has  been  sown.  Glouc.  This  is 
taken  from  Milles*  MS.  Glossary. 

LANDREN.     Ladders'.    Heame. 

LAND-SCORES.  Anciently  the  greatest  part 
of  the  country  lay  in  common,  only  some 
parcels  about  the  villages  being  enclosed,  and 
a  small  quantity  in  land-scores  allotted  out  for 
tillage.  Carlisle's  Accounts  of  Charities,  p.  295. 

LANDSCRAP.    A  landscape.    Shirley. 

IJIND-SHARE.  The  headland  of  a  field.  Devon. 

LANDSHUT.    Aland-flood.    Heref. 

LANDSKIP.    A  landscape.    Arch.  x.  405. 
Love's  like  a  landskip,  which  doth  stand 
Smooth  at  a  distance,  rough  at  hand. 

Cleatfeland's  Poem*,  I60O«  p.  70. 

LAND-VINE.    A  native  vine.    Baret. 
LAND-WHIN.    The  plant  rest-harrow.    East. 
LAND-YARDS.   Two  staves  or  18ft.  in  Cornwall 

are  a  land-yard,  and  160  land-yards  an  acre. 
LANE.    Reward?    (^.-5.) 

Thorowe  Goddis  helpe  and  hb  knefe« 
Thus  hase  the  geant  loste  his  lyfe ; 
Ho  loves  Gode  of  his  lane, 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  I.  17,  f.  140. 
LANEING.    Concealment.     Norlh. 
LANG.    Long.    North.    (J.-S.) 
LANGABERDE.    Lombards.     Gawayne. 
LANGAN.    The  socket  of  a  spade  or  shovel: 

West.    Also  called  langit. 
LANGAR.    The  lash  of  a  whip.     Camb. 
LANG-AVIZED.    Long-visaged.     North, 
LANGDEBEF.    The  herb  bugloss. 
LANGEE.    To  long  for.    Devon. 
LANGELE.     To  bind  together.     Pr.  Parv. 

Still  in  use  in  the  North,  to  hopple  a  horse. 

Langets,    chains  for   binding   horse's  feet. 

Langett  occurs  in  Towneley   Myst.  p.  26, 

meaning  a  strap  or  thong.    "  Langot  of  the 

shoe,  the  latchet,'*  Kennett. 
LANGELLS.    Blankets.    Finchale  Ch. 
LANGET.     A  strip  of  ground.      West.     At 

Islip,  CO.  Oxon,  is  a  field  called  Lankot. 
LANGEZ.     Belongs;  appertains. 

Thow  has  denly  the  cure  that  to  my  coroune  langez. 

Of  alle  my  werdes  wele,  and  my  weylfb  eke. 

Morte  Arthwre,  MS.  Lineolnt  f.  60. 

L  ANGHOLDS.  Spaniels  upon  the  feet  of  horses 
fastened  with  a  horse-lock  to  keep  them  from 
leaping  vnrong.    North, 

LANGLE.    To  saunter  slowly.    East, 

LANG-LOANING-CAKE.  A  cake  made  for 
schoolboys  in  the  vacation.    North, 

LANGLY.    A  long  tune.     (J.-S.) 

The  horse  strekede  oute  his  nekke  als  ferre  ols  he 
myghte.  and  Ukked  Alexander  hand  ;  andheknelld 
doune  on  his  kneesse,  and  bihelde  Alexander  in  the 
vesage  tangly.  MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17*  f*  1. 

LAN  GOON.    A  kind  of  wine,  mentioned  in  the 

Praise  of  Yorkshire  Ale,  1697,  p.  3. 
LANGOT.     See  Langele, 
LANGOURE.    Weakness;  faintness.     {A.-N.) 


LANGREL.    Very  tall ;  long ;  lanky.    Line. 
LANGRETS.    False  dice,  loaded  so  as  to  come 
up  quater  or  tray  more  frequently  than  the 
other  numbers. 

His  langrtiMt  with  his  hie  men  and  his  low. 
Are  ready  what  his  pleasure  is  to  throw. 

Rowland^  Humort  OnUnarie,  n.  d. 

LANGSAMENESS.  Listlessness.  Ellis,  iiL  339. 
Langsomet  tedious,  tiresome. 

LANGSYNE.  Long  ago.  Langsyners,  persons 
who  lived  long  since.    North, 

LANGTOE. 

Shee  added,  withall,  the  report  of  her  better  for- 
tunes ;  how  shee  had  a  swifter  and  more  profitable 
mutation  of  her  ale  In  former  time,  how  that  flnt 
her  ale  was  ale,  and  then  it  was  langtoe,  and  then  it 
was  aie  againe.         Rawlep's  Search  fur  Money,  1609. 

LANGUAGER.    A  linguist    Thynne.  p.  30. 

LANGURE.    To  languish.     Chaucer, 

LANGWORT.    The  white  heUebore. 

LANIER.  A  thong  of  leather.  {J.N.)  "Lanyer 
of  lether,"  Palsgrave.  The  lash  of  a  whip 
is  still  so  called  in  Suffolk. 

LANK.  (1)  The  groin.     Devon, 

(2)  Lean;  miserable.    North, 

LANNARD.  The  laner  hawk.  The  lamer  is 
the  male,  ind  the  laneret  the  female.  See 
Markham's  Countrey  Farrae,  1616,  p.  714. 

LAN  NOCK.  A  long  narrow  piece  of  land. 
Wilts.     See  Langet, 

LANSELE.    The  herb  nibwort.     {A.^N.) 

LANT.  (1)  Urine.  North,  Cotgrave  has, 
"  Ecloyt  lant,  urine." 

(2)  To  beggar,  or  make  poor.     Yorhsh, 

(3)  Lent.     ReUq.  Antiq.  i.  259. 

In  cuntre  som  tyme  was  a  man 
That /anie  penyes  of  that  he  wan. 
CureorMundi,  MS.  Col .  Trin,  Cantab,  f.  VI . 

LANTERED.     Hazarded.    Northumb. 

LANTERLOO.  A  game  mentioned  in  Games 
Most  in  Use,  12mo.  n.  d.  The  game  of  loo 
is  still  termed  lant  in  the  North. 

LANTERN.  (1)  A  lettern.     Davies,  p.  17. 

(2)  Lantern  and  candlelight ^  the  old  cry  of  the 
London  belman  at  night.  Its  origin  is  lu- 
dicrously accounted  for  in  Hobson's  Jests, 
1607.  One  of  Dekker'i  tracts  is  entitled, 
"  Lanthome  and  Candle-Light,  or  the  Bell- 
mans  second  Nights-walke,  in  which  he  brings 
to  light  a  brood  of  more  strange  villanies  then 
ever  were  till  this  yeare  discovered,"  4to. 
Lond.  1620.    (First  ed.  1609.) 

LANTERN-FISH.    The  smooth  sole.     Comw, 

LANTERN-LEET.  The  horn  or  glass  at  the 
sides  ofalanthom.     North, 

;LANTERN-PUFF.     a  hurry.     Warw, 

LANTERN-STAFF.  A  logger  tied  to  a  horse's 
foot,  to  enable  a  person  to  catch  him  more 
easily.     Beds. 

LANTERN-SWASH.    A  great  consternation. 

LANTHORN-JAWED.    Thin-faced.    Var.diaL 

LAN  TREE.  The  bar  hooked  to  a  plough  or 
harrow,  to  which  the  traces  are  attached. 
Herrf. 

LANYELS.    Horse-hopples.     Yorksh. 
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LAP.  (1)  To  wrap  up ;  to  inclose ;  to  cover. 
Hall,  Richard  III.  f.  3,  describing  the  marder 
of  the  infant  princes,  says,  "  this  Miles  Forest 
and  John  Dighton  aboat  mydnight,  the  sely 
chQdren  liyng  in  their  beddes,  came  into  the 
chaumbred  and  sodenly  lapped  them  ^p 
amongest  the  clothes."  Still  in  use. 
They  lapped  hym  in  on  every  tyde, 
Ther  was  no  bote  but  to  abyde. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  78. 
Sewed  theme  in  sendelle  aexti  faulde  aftlre, 
LMppede  them  In  lede,  lease  that  they  schulde 
Chawnge  or  chawflb,  jif  thay  myghte  eschefib. 

MorU  Arthure,  MS.  Uneoln,  f.  77. 

(2 )  Leaped ;  vaulted.    North. 

(3)  The  end  or  bottom  of  a  garment ;  the  skirt 
or  lappet.    {A.-S.) 

(A)  To  flog,  or  beat.    Somerset 

(5)  To  lay  anything  in  a  person's  lap,  i.  e.  to 
put  it  totally  in  their  power.  To  lap  «/>,  to 
relinquish  anything;  to  express  in  a  proper 
manner. 

(6)  Porridge.  An  old  cant  term.  Forby  calls 
it,  "thin  broth,  weak  tea,"  Ac 

(7)  A  covering  ?    See  Lappe. 

Apes  outwardly  resemble  men  very  much,  and 
Vesalltts  saith  that  th«r  proportion  di(freth  from 
mans  in  moe  things  then  Oallm  obserreth,  as  in  the 
muscles  of  the  breast,  and  those  that  move  the  armes, 
tbelbow  and  the  ham,  likewise  in  the  inward  f^roe 
of  the  hand,  in  the  museles  moving  the  toes  of  the 
fieec,  and  the  feet  and  shoulders,  and  In  the  instru- 
ment moving  the  sole  of  the  foot,  also  in  the  funda- 
ment and  messentary,  the  lap  of  the  liver,  and  the 
hollow  vain  liolding  it  np  which  men  have  not. 

TapteW*  Four- Footed  Beaett,  1607,  p.  3. 

LAPARD.    The  female  pudendum.    Devon. 

LAPASSARELLA.  The  name  of  an  old  dance 
described  in  Shak.  Soc.  Papers,  i.  27. 

LAP-BANDER.  Anything  that  binds  two 
articles  more  closely  together.    North. 

LAP-CLAP.    A  loud  kiss.    Devon. 

LAP-CLOTH.    An  apron.     Chaucer. 

LAPS.  To  walk  about  in  the  mud;  to  go 
slovenly,  or  untidily.    North. 

LAPISE.  Hounds  are  said  to  lapise  when  they 
open  in  the  string.    Gent.  Rec.  ii.  78. 

LAPLOVE.    Com  convolvolus.    North. 

LAPPE.     Covering.    (^.-5.) 

iUkd  alle  ledis  me  lowttede  that  lengede  in  erthe. 
And  mowe  eM  lefte  me  no  lappe  my  lygham  to  hele. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  88. 

LAPPIOR.    A  dancer.     Cormo. 
LAP-STONE.    The  stone  on  which  a  shoemaker 

beats  his  leather.    North. 
LAQUEAR.    A  ceiling.    (Med.  Lat.) 
LARAS.    Any  round  pieces  of  wood  turned  by 

the  turners.    Devon. 
LARD.    To  baste  meat.    North. 
LARDER.    Railing;  noise.     {A.-N.) 

Tho  was  Otnwel  fol  of  mood« 

And  fought  as  he  were  wood. 

AI  the  liioges  ost  anon 

Foleuweden  Otuwel  echon, 

Roulond  and  Oliver, 

And  maden  a  foul  larder. 

Romance  o/Ot%tel,p.  64. 

LARDERY.    A  larder.    See  Ord.  and  Reg.  p. 


21.    "  Lardarium,  a  lardyrhows,"  Nominate 

MS.    Still  used  in  Yorkshire. 
LARDING-STICK.    An  instrument  for  piercing 

holes,  used  in  cookery  for  larding  certain 

fowls,  &c. 
LARDOSE.     A  screen  behind  an  altar  in  a 

cathedral.     Kennett. 
LARE.(l)  Arateortax."    (A..S.) 

(2)  Learning ;  lore ;  doctrine.     (a.-S.) 

The  whilke  gladely  resayves  the  lare  ofhaly  kirke 
thaire  moder.  MS.  Coll.  Eton.  10,  f.  IS. 

Thay  lett  by  thi  lare  lyghte,^ 
And  covetede  the  golde  bryghte. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  23S. 

(3)  A  quagmire,  or  bog.    North. 
LAREABELL.    The  sun-flower.    Line. 
LARE-FATHER.      A    schoobnaster.      North. 

According  to  Kennett,  an  adviser,  a  coun- 
sellor.  SeeMS.Lan8d.1033. 

LAREOVERS.  When  children  are  over  inqui- 
sitive as  to  the  meaning  or  use  of  any  articles, 
it  is  sometimes  the  custom  to  rebuke  them  by 
saying  they  are  lareovertfor  meddlerg. 

LARGE.  (1)  Large  and  long  were  characters  in 
old  music.  One  large  contained  two  longs ; 
one  long  two  breves. 

(2)  Range.     Skdton,  ii.  239. 

(3)  At  my  large^  at  my  liberty. 

I  salle  at  Lammese  take  leve,  and  loge  at  my  large 
In  delitte  in  his  laundes  wytb  lordes  y-nowe. 

MorU  Arthure,  MS.  Uncoln,  1 07. 

(4)  Spacious ;  free ;  prodigal.     {A.'N.) 
LARGELY.    FuUy.     Chaucer. 
LARGENESS.    LiberaUty.     (A.^N.) 

And  that  Nature  thegodesse 
Wylle,  ofThyre  f^  largyneaee. 
With  erbys  and  with  flourys  bothe 
The  feldys  and  the  medwys  clothe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  1. 6,  f.  1. 

LARGESS.  A  bounty.  The  reapers  in  the 
Eastern  counties  ask  passengers  for  a  largess, 
and  when  any  money  is  given  to  them,  all 
shout  together,  Largess  I  Largess  I  Largesse 
is  not  uncommon  in  early  English,  meaning 
bounty,  liberality.  "  Crye  a  larges  when  a 
rewarde  is  geven  to  workemen,  stipem  voci- 
ferare,'*  Huloet,  1552.  It  was  anciently  the 
cry  of  minstrels  at  feasts. 

LARGYLYCHE.    Largely.    Rob.  Glouc. 

LA-RI.    An  excl.  denoting  surprise. 

LARIOT.    The  witwaL    Florio,  pp.  99,  106. 

LARK.  A  wild  fellow ;  a  mad  prank.  Also, 
to  play  mad  tricks.    Var.  dial. 

LARK-HEEL.    Long-heeled.    Line. 

LARKS-LEERS.  Arable  land  not  in  use ;  any 
poor  or  barren  land.    Somerset. 

LARME.    An  alarum.    Palsgrave. 

LARMY.    Sorrowful.    Somerset, 

LARONE.  A  thief.  {A..N.)  "  Greasie laronc," 
Nabbes'  Bride,  1640,  sig.  F.  ii. 

LARRICK.    Careless.     YorJtsh. 

LARRS.    Elves,  or  spirits.     Warner. 

LARRUP.    To  beat.     Var.  dioL 

LARRY.    A  scolding,  or  lecture.     West. 

LART.  (1)  Taught.     Yorish. 

(2)  A  wooden  floor.    Somerset. 
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LARTIN-NAILS.    Nails  used  for  fixing  laths 

in  floors.     Somerset, 
LARUM.    To  beat  a  larura  on  a  woman's  stiddy, 
rem  cwn  aUqua  habere. 

Tell  me,  I  pray  thee,  what  did  he,  Tibby  ? 
Did  he  beat  a  latum  on  thy  stiddy  ? 

Yorkshire  Dialogue,  1697.  p.  M. 

LARY.     Empty.     West, 
LARYDOODLE.    The  penis.     Devon, 
LAS.    A  lace ;  a  snare.     (J.-N.) 
LAS-CIIARGEABLE  !     Be  quiet !     West 
LASCHE.     In  MS.  Sloane  1698,  f.  9,  is  a  receipt 

"  for  to  make  rede  Uuche  or  lether" 
LASE.    Less.     Sir  Degrevant,  262. 
LASER.    Leisure.     Plumpton  Corr.  p.  116. 
LASIL  (1)  To  lash  outf  to  kick ;  to  be  prodigal ; 

to  dilate.     To  leave  in  the  lash,  in  the  dirt, 

mud,  or  lurch.    Lash,  extravagant,  Holinshed, 

Conq.  of  Ireland,  p.  30. 

(2)  To  comb  the  hair.     Xorth. 

(3)  A  string  or  cord  in  which  beasts  are  held  ; 
a  snare.     See  Las, 

(4)  To  beat  severely.     North. 

(5)  Soft ;  watery ;  insipid.     East. 
LASH-COMB.    A  wide-toothed  comb.    North, 
LASH-EGG.    Asoft-sheUedegg.    Sufolk. 
LASHER.     A  wear.     Oxon, 
LASHIGILLAVERY.    A  superfluity,  especially 

appUed  to  articles  of  food.    North. 
LASHING.     Lavish.     Taylor. 
LASHINS.     Great  quantities.     Northumb, 
LASHNESS.     Slackness;  duhicss.    {A,-N.) 
LASK.  A  diarrhoea.  See  Fletcher's  Diflferences, 

1623,  p.  33 ;  MS.  Sloane  1585,  f.  121.     There 

is  a  receipt "  to  stop  a  laske**  in  the  same  MS. 

f,  152.    It  is  not  quite  obsolete. 
LASKE.    To   shorten;  to  lessen;  to  bring  to 

an  end.     See  Will.  Wenv.  pp.  21,  35. 
LASS.     Lazy.     /.  Wight. 
LASSCHYNGE.     Rushing. 

For  ly5te  la$$chynge  flame  alle  the  londe  over. 

MS,  Cott.  Calig.  A.  ii.  f.  III. 

LASSE.    To  lessen,  or  decrease.     (A.-S.) 
So  that  his  owen  pris  he  laseeth. 
Whan  he  suche  mesure  overpasseth. 

Cower,  MS,  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  54. 
The  dayis  gon,  the  moneth  passld. 
Hire  love  encreseth  and  his  la^rth. 

Cower,  MS,  Ibid,  f.  108. 
For  sch*me  woche  may  no5t  be  lw**yde 
Offthyng  that  was  to-fore  pas^yde. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  1.6,  f.l. 
LAST.  (1)  The  groin.     Suffolk. 

(2)  To  stretch  out ;  to  extend.     North. 

(3)  On  his  last  legs^  nearly  undone.  Of  the 
last  edition,  of  the  newest  fashion. 

(4)  A  measure.  It  is  eighty  bushels  of  com, 
twelve  barrels  of  fish,  fourteen  barrels  of  pitch, 
tar,  or  ashes,  twelve  dozen  hides  or  skins, 
twenty  thousand  herrings,  twelve  sacks  of 
wool,  twenty  dickers  of  leather,  &c  "  White 
herringes  a  laste,  that  is  to  saye,  Ky.  barrelles," 
Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  102. 

(5)  A  court  held  in  the  marshes  of  East  Kent, 
consisting  of  twenty-four  jurats,  who  levy 
rates  for  preserving  the  marshes. 


LASTAGE.     "  Ballesse  or  lastage  for  shippet, 

saburra,"  Huloet,  1552. 
LAST-DAY.     Yesterday.     West. 
LASTE.     Loss.     Reynard  the  Foxc,  p.  85. 
LASTENEST.     Most  lasting.     Var,  dial 
LASTER.     The  coming-in  of  the  tide.    AUo 

the  same  as  Lafter,  q.  v. 
LASTREL.     Some  kind  of  hawk. 
LASTS.     The  perindum.     Stifolk. 
LASTY.     Lasting.     North, 
LAT.  (1)  A  lath.     {A.-S,)     Lat-river,  a  person 

who  makes  laths.     North,     **  A  latt,  asser" 

Nominale  MS. 

(2)  Slow ;  tedious.  West.  Lat-a-foot,  slow  in 
moving.    Wilbraham,  p.  53. 

(3)  To  hinder.     More  usually  let, 

(4)  Wet,  unseasonable,  generally  applied  to  the 
weather.  North.  See  Ray's  Words,  ed.  167^, 
p.  29  (wrongly  paged  26). 

(5)  Fashion,  or  manner.     Scott, 

(6)  Leadeth.     (A.-S.) 

Ac  ther  the  blynde  lat  the  blynde. 
In  dich  thei  fallen  bothe  two. 

Femon  MS,  Bodleian  Ubr. 

LATAND.     Letting.     (A,-S.) 

In  that  mene  tyme  Alexander  sent  a  lettre  tille 
Olympyas,  his  modcr,  and  tille  his  mayster  ArestoUe, 
latand  thame  wltte  of  the  batelles  and  the  dyue^e 
that  thay  suffred.  MS.  Uneoln  A .  i .  1  /,  f.  46. 

LATBRODS.    Lath-nails.     Knchale  Ch. 
LATCH.  (1)  Fancy ;  wish.     Somerset. 

(2)  To  measure  under  the  surface  of  a  mine  to 
ascertain  how  much  of  it  has  been  used.  North. 

(3)  To  light  oi-  fall  Suffolk.  Kennett  gives 
these  meanings  as  current  in  Durham. 

(4)  To  support;  to  hold.     far.  diaL 

(5)  To  tarry  behind  ;  to  loiter. 

(6)  To  catch.  See  Macbeth,  iv.  3.  We  have 
had  the  older  form  in  v.  Lache.  "  Latching, 
catching,  infecting,*'  Ray,  ed.  1674,  p.  29. 
In  the  following  passage,  MS.  Bodl.  294  has 
lacchCf  the  best  reading. 

How  Polyphemus  whilom  wrought* 
When  that  he  Galathe  besought 
or  love,  whichehe  male  not  latehe. 
That  made  him  for  to  waite  and  watchc. 

Cower,  ed.  1M4,  f.  27. 

(7)  A  cross-bow.     Meyrick,  iii.  10. 

(8)  The  same  as  Catch  (1). 

(9)  The  same  as  Las,  q.  v. 

.^10)  To  latch  on,  to  put  water  on  the  mash  when 
the  first  wort  has  run  off. 

LATCH-DRAWER.     See  Drawlatch. 

LATCH-PAN.  The  dripping-pan.  East.  Every 
cook  in  Suffolk  could  settle  the  dispute  on  a 
passage  in  Mids.  Night's  Dream,  iii.  2.  The 
Athenian's  eyes  were  Puck's  latch-pan*. 

LATE.  (1)  The  same  as  Laiie^  q.  v. 

(2)  An  evil,  or  injury.     {A.-S.) 

He  sal  whet  hU  tuskes  on  Paris8  5ates; 
Almayn  tal  be  ful  ferd  for  his  latee. 

Old  Prophoie*,  Cotton  MSS. 

(3)  Feature;  countenance.  In  the  following 
passage,  manner,  behaviour. 

Bot  thow  in  this  perelle  put  of  the  bettlre, 
Thow  Mile  be  my  presonere  for  alle  thy  prowde  latent, 
Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  8U. 
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LATED.     BeUted.    Shak, 
LATELEST.    Most  loathly.     (^.S.^ 
LATERED.     Delayed.     Chaucer. 
LATESOME.   (1)    Loathfiil.      It  also  means, 
tiresome,  tedious.    Warw, 

But  to  here  of  CristU  passioun. 
To  many  a  man  it  is  ful  UitUom. 

MS.  JMhmoie  00.  f.  5. 
He  es  swyft  to  *pekeon  bye  manere. 
And  Uumm«  and  slawe  for  to  here ; 
He  praysfls  awlde  men  and  haldet  th&lm  wyte. 

Hampole,  US,  Bowe;  p.  35. 

(2)  Late;   backward.    Plumpton  Corr.  p.  21. 

Lateward,  Cotgrave  in  ▼.  DiscourtoU, 
LATH.  (1)  An  annual  court  held  at  Dymchnrch, 

CO.  Kent.    Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

(2)  Moveth ;  bent  down. 

(3)  To  place,  or  set  down.  lAnc, 

LATHE.  (1)  A  great  part  or  diTision  of  a 
county,  containing  three  or  more  hundreds. 
See  Lambarde's  Perambulation,  ed.  1596,  p. 
567  ;  Harrison,  p.  153. 

(2)  A  bam.  North.  An  old  word.  It  occurs  in 
Plumpton  Correspondence,  p.  257. 

(3)  Hatful ;  injured  ?    Also,  injury,  barm. 

Sone  the  erie  wexe  wrathe, 
Aod  fware  many  grete  athe 
He  wide  hia  meitagc  be  lathe. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  L  17*  f.  l31. 

(4)  Ease ;  rest.    North. 

(5)  To  ask;  to  invite.   Chesh. 

(6)  A  thistle,  or  weed  of  any  kind.  Somerset. 
LATHER.  (1)  Rather.   fFett. 

(2)  Part  of  a  mill.    Var.  dial 

(3)  A  ladder.  See  Palsgrave,  verb.  f.  360; 
Collier's  Old  Ballads,  pp.  33, 105. 

LATHING.  An  invitation.  Kennett  says  "the 
use  of  this  word  is  most  proper  to  StafTord- 
sbire."  It  occurs,  however,  in  Watson,  Grose, 
and  Palmer,  and  is  still  in  use. 

LATHY.  (1)  Strong.   Heref. 

(2)  Thin ;  slender,  like  a  lath.  Var.  dial. 

LATIMER.  An  interpreter.  {A.-N.)  "  Lyare 
wes  mi  latymer"  Wright's  Lyric  Poetry,  p.  49. 
It  is  spelt  iatyneres  in  Maundevile,p.  58,  which 
is  the  more  correct  form,  Latin  having  been 
formerly  applied  to  language  in  gcneriU. 

LATING.    The  same  as  Lathe  (1). 

LATITAT.    A  noise ;  a  scolding.     Wett. 

LATTAGE.  An  impediment,  generally  applied 
to  a  defect  in  speech.     West. 

LATTEN.  Plate-tin.  Palmer  says  the  word  is 
very  common  in  this  sense  in  Devon,  and  it  is 
also  found  in  the  North  country  glossaries. 
Shakespeare  is  said  to  have  given  his  godson, 
a  child  of  Ben  Jonson,  a  dozen  latten  spoons, 
and  told  the  parent  he  should  translate  them. 
The  pun  is  not  uncommon  in  writers  of 
Shakespeare's  time,  but  the  old  word  latten, 
or  latouHy  was  not  plate-tin,  and  the  provin- 
cialism now  in  use  must  not  mislead  us,  as  it 
has  Brockett,  to  attribute  the  same  meaning 
to  the  archaism.  It  was  a  kind  of  mixed 
metal,  very  much  resembling  brass  in  its  na- 
ture and  colour.  Various  articles  were  made 
of  it,  as  a  cross,  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  701 :  a 


basin.  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  462,  &c.  Accord- 
ing  to  Mr.  Hunter,  the  old  brasses  in  churches 
are  for  the  most  part  of  latten. 

LATTER.  To  run  about  idly.  North.  Also 
the  same  as  Lafter^  q.  v. 

LATTER-END.     The  seat  of  honour.     South. 

LATTERMATH.  %te^  Aftermath.  "Lateward 
hay,  latermath,"  Hollyband's  Dictionarie, 
1593.    Still  in  use. 

LATTICE.  (1)  Plate-tin.    Cwjtw. 

(2)  An  ale-house.  Many  inns  formerly  had  this 
sign,  and  the  ancient  ale-house  was  generally 
distinguished  by  a  lattice,  not  by  a  glass  win- 
dow, the  latter  substance  being,  as  Gilford 
supposes,  too  fragile  for  the  nature  of  the 
customers.  See  Ben  Jonson,  L  96. 

LATTING.     Late ;  backward.     West. 

LAU.  (1)  Low.     (2)  A  low  or  flame.     {A.-S^ 

LAUCHAIDS.  Terraces,  natural  or  artificial, 
on  the  sides  of  hills.     J)evon. 

LAUDATION.  Praise.  {Lat.)  It  occurs  in 
Hawkins'  EngL  Dram.  i.  22. 

LAUDE.    Praise.    Chaucer. 

LAUDES.    The  service  of  matins. 

LAUGH.  To  laugh  the  other  side  of  one's 
mouth,  i.  e.  to  cry.    Var.  dial 

LAUGH-AND-LAY-DOWN.  A  juvenUe  game 
at  cards,  in  which  the  winner,  who  holds  a 
certain  combination  of  cards,  lays  them  down 
upon  the  table,  and  laughs  at  his  good  suc- 
cess, or,  at  least,  is  supposed  to  do  so.  Old 
writers  generally  call  it  laugh  and  He  down, 
as  Florio,  p.  74.  Sometimes  the  double  en- 
tendre  is  not  of  the  most  delicate  description. 
At  laugh  and  lie  doume  if  they  play, 
What  asse  against  the  »port  can  bray? 

IMli^e  Mother  Bombie,  ed.  1(139,  fig.  Dd.  ii. 

LAUGHE.    Taken ;  captured. 

Loidea  of  Lorayne  and  Lumbardye  bothene 
Laughe  was  and  lade  in  with  oure  lele  knyghttes. 

Morte  Arthure^  MS.  Lincoln^  f.  65. 

LAUGHT.  (1)  A  loft.   Devon. 

(2)  Took  ;  caught ;  received. 

The  palem  fel  ded  to  grounde, 
His  souie  taught  belle  hounde. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  236. 
Boldely  hys  swyrde  he  lawghte. 
To  the  gyaunt  soche  a  strolc  he  raghte. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  89. 

(3)  The  same  as  Laughe,  q.  v. 

Ana  ther  was  Lewlyne  laughte,  and  Lewlyns  brothire. 
With  lordes  of  Lebe,  and  lede  to  theire  strenghpi. 

Morte  Arthure,  M8.  Lincoln,  f.  "Ji. 

LAUK.  (l)Toweed.    Var.  dial. 

(2)  To  strike ;  to  beat.  North. 

(3)  A  common  exclamation  of  surprise. 
LAUM.     To  swoon.    Somerset. 
LAUNCE.    The  sand-eel.    West. 
LAUNCELEY.    The  herb  ribwort.   (A.-N.) 
LAUNCEYNGE.    Throwing  lances.    Weber. 
LAUNCH.  (1)  To  cry  out ;  to  groan.    Wore. 

(2)  To  launch  leeks  is  to  plant  them  like  celery 
in  trenches.    West. 

(3)  A  trap  used  for  taking  eels,  &c. 
LAUNCHE.    To  skip.    Forby  has  it,  •*  to  take 

long  strides."  It  occurs  in  Sevy  n  Sages,  1 904 
meaning,  to  throw  or  place. 
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Who  luket  to  the  lefte  tyde,  whenne  his  hone  launchet, 

W  ith  the  lyghte  of  the  »onne  men  myghtciee  hit  lytere. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  80. 

LAUNDE.    A  plain  place  in  a  wood  ;  an  un- 

ploughed  plain ;  a  park ;  a  lawn.     **  Saltus,  a 

lawnd,"  Nominale  MS. 

Now  it  Gij  to  a  laundt  y-go^ 
Wber  the  dragoun  duelled  tho. 

Op  of  WarvoKkt,  p.  268. 
For  to  hunt  at  the  hartes  in  thas  hye  laund«» 
In  Olamorgane  with  glee,  thare  gladchipe  was  evere. 
MorU  Arthure t  MS.  Lincoln^  f.  53. 

LAUNDER.  (1)  Any  kind  of  gutt^  or  channel 
for  conveying  water.    Var.  dial. 

(2)  A  washer.  Also,  to  wash.  "  BuandUre^ 
lannderer."  HoUyband's  Dictionarie,  1593. 
Laundring  gold,  washing  it.  ' 

LAUNDRE.    A  laundress.   Paltgrave. 

LAUP.     To  leap.    York»h. 

LAUREAT.  Crowned  with  laurel.  {Lat.)  The 
laureatship  at  our  universities  was  a  degree  in 
grammar,  including  poetry  and  rhetoric,  so 
called  because  the  person  who  graduated  was 
presented  with  a  wreath  of  laurel. 

LAUREOLE.     Spurge-laureL   (^.-iV.) 

LAURER.    A  laurel.    Chaucer, 

LAUS.    Loose.   (^.-5.) 

LAUTER.    Thckurel.   (^.-iV.) 

That  worthy  was  V^elauter  to  have 
Of  poetrle.  and  the  palroe  to  atteyne. 

Legate,  MS.  Athmoh  39,  f.  48. 

LAU3T.    Caught ;  received.  (A.-S.) 
Theane  was  Marie  Joseph  bitau5t. 
And  he  hlr  in  spousaile  lau^t. 
Curaor  Mundi,  MS.  ColU  Trin.  Cantab,  f .  07* 

LAVALTOE.     Same  as  LavoUa,  q.  v. 
For  lo  1  the  llveless  Jacks  lavaltoe*  take 
At  that  sweet  musick  which  themselves  do  make. 

Brome't  Song*,  ed.  1661,  p.  133. 

LAVANDRE.     A  laundress.    "A  tretise  for 

lavandres"  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  26. 
LAVANT.    Aland-spring.   South. 
LAVAS.    Lavish.   Romeus  and  Juliet,  p.  20. 
LA  VAST.     Uninclosed  stubble.    Kent. 
LAVE.  (1)  The  rest ;  the  remainder.   North. 

(2)  To  lade  or  draw  water.  Chaucer.  Also,  to 
pour,  as  in  Perceval,  2250 ;  to  wash,  Piers 
Ploughman,  p.  273. 

(3)  To  gutter,  as  a  candle.    Wilts. 

(4)  To  hang,  or  flap  down.   hall. 
LAVE-EARED.      Long,   or   flap-cared.     See 

Topsell's  Beasts,  p.  366;  Hawkins,  iii.  357  ; 

Lavelugged,  Northumb.     HoUoway  has  lap- 
eared  in  use  in  Sussex  and  Hants. 
LA  VEER.    To  work  a  ship  against  the  wind. 

An  old  sea  term. 
LAVELL.    The  flap  that  covers  the  top  of  the 

windpipe.    Still  used  in  Devon. 
LAVENDER.      To  lay  in  lavender,  to  pawn. 

This  is  a  very  common  phrase  in  old  plays. 

"  To  lay  to  pawne,  as  we  say  to  lay  in  lavan- 

der,"  riorio,  p.  27. 
LAVENDREY.    Washing.   {A.-N.) 
LAVER.  (1)  The  remainder.   North. 
(2)  A  cistern,  trough,  or  conduit,  to  wash  in. 

<*  Laver  to  washe  at,  lavoyr,"  Palsgrave.  Also, 

a  basin.    See  Florio,  p.  89  ;  Cotgravn,  in  v. 


Etgutere;  Leg.  CathoL  p.  154 ;  Reliq.  Antiq. 

i.  7;  Davies'  Ancient  Rites,  1672,  p.  1^0. 

And  fulleglad,  certys,  thou  sdialt  bee« 

Yf  that  y  wylle  suffur  the 

To  holdc  me  a  tavour  and  bason  to  my  honde. 

MS.  Cantab.  Pf.  ii.  38.  f.  144. 

(3)  A  dish  composed  of  a  kind  of  sea-weed  well 
washed  and  boiled.  It  is  also  called  laver^ 
hreatl,  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

(4)  Laver  lip,  a  hanging  lip. 
LAVERD.    Lord.   (^.-5.) 

That  tay  after  thaym  ne  went 
To  du  thayr  laverd  comandement 

Cuv  of  fVartciek,  MiddlehUi  M.^. 

LAVEROCK.  The  lark.  North.  See  Wright's 
Lyric  Poetry,  pp.  26,  40  ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  86  ; 
Wright's  Purgatory,  p.  55 ;  laverket,  Beves  of 
Hamtoun,  p.  138. 

Sche  made  many  a  wondir  soune, 
Sumtyme  liche  unto  the  cok, 
Sumtyroe  unto  the  laverok. 

dower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  Itt. 
Tyrlery  lorpyn,  the  laverocke  songe. 

So  mer>ly  pypes  the  sparow  ; 
The  cow  brake  lose,  the  rope  ran  home, 
Sjrr,  God  gyve  yow  good  morow. 

BIUTm  BibL  MiseeU.  p.  54. 

LAVISH.    Rank,  as  grass,  &c.    We»t. 
LA-VOLT  A.    A  kind  of  very  active  bouncing 
waltz,  formerly  much  in  fashion.    The  man 
turned  the  woman  round  several  times,  and 
then  assisted  her  in  making  a  high  spring. 
Leave  protestations  now,  and  let  us  hie 
To  tread  lavolta,  that  Is  women's  walk. 

SoUman  and  Pertoda,  p.  314, 

LAVY.    Lavish  jUberal.   North. 

LAW.  (1)  To  give  a  hare  good  law,  Lea  good 
start  before  the  hounds.  It  is  in  very  fre- 
quent use  by  boys  at  play. 

(2)  A  hill,  or  eminence.   North. 

(3)  Custom ;  manner.   See  Ellis,  ii.  335. 

(4)  Low.   North. 

He  wist  not  that  hym  was  gode, 
But  then  he  putte  doune  his  hode 
On  knees  he  fel  downe  lawe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ▼.48,  f.SS. 

LAW  AND.     Bowing ;  humbUng. 

Anciy  lawand  thameselfe  to  the  sacramentes  of 
haiy  kyrke,  thof  it  be  swa  that  thay  hafe  bene  cum- 
byrde  in  syne  and  with  syne  alle  thaire  lyfe  tyme. 
MS.  Lincoln  A.  I.  17«  f.  SS9l 
LAWE.  (1)  To  laugh.   Nominale  MS. 
(2)  Rough ;  violent ;  brutal.    West, 
LAWED.    Ignorant.   See  Laird. 
LAWES.    The  same  as  Kaime,  q.  ▼. 
LAWESTE.    The  lowest.   North. 

Lenges  all  at  laysere,  and  lokcs  one  the  wallys 
Whare  they  ware  taweste  the  ledes  to  assaiile. 

Morte  ArtJture,  MS.  Lmeoln,  t  "Jlk 

LAWFUL-CASE.    An  inteij.  of  surprize. 

LAWGHE.    Low.   Han^ole. 

LAWING.  (1)  Going  to  law.  Unc. 

(2)  Lawing  of  dogs,  i.  e.  cutting  out  the  balls, 

or  three  claws  of  the  fore-feet. 
LAWLESS-MAN.    An  outUw.   (^.-S.) 
LAWN.    The  same  as  Launde,  q.  v. 
LAWNDER.    The  sliding  iron  in  the  fore-part 

of  a  plough.    Far.  dial. 
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LAWNGELLE.    A  blanket.   Prompt.  Parv. 

LAWNSETYS.  SmaU  javelins.  (J.-N.) 
And  tho  ImwHtetps  wore  leyde  on  hey. 
For  to  idiete  bothe  ferre  an  ney. 

ArrJugolofla,  xxt.  52. 

LAWRENCE.    An  imaginary  saint  or  Mrj  who 

presides  over  idleness.    Var,  dial, 
LAWRIEN.     A  kind  of  oil,  formerly  used  to 

anoint  the  ears  of  deaf  people. 
LAWSON-EVE.    Low  Sunday  Eve.    Hampson, 

Med.  Kalend.  iL  236. 
LAW3E.    To  laugh.   (J,.S,) 

I  pray  yow  mile  and  warne  betyme 
That  56  me  calle  Joly  Robyne, 
And  56  thalle  tAcj  your  fille. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  v.  48.  f.  62. 
These  lawmen  for  Joye  the!  ben  in  lende, 
Theie  othere  wepen  in  wo  witbouten  ende. 

Otrtor  Mundi,  MS.  CoU.  Trtn.  Cantab,  f.  141. 

LAX.  (1)  A  part.   Somenet. 

(2)  Salmon.    Wright's  Pol.  Songs,  p.  151. 

LAXATIP.    A  purging  medicine.   (A.-N.) 

LAY.  (1)  A  poor-rate.  IMc. 

(2)  Law;  religious  faith.   (^.-5.) 

f  3)  Summer  pasturage  for  cattle.   North. 

(4)  To  deliver  a  woman.    Var.  dial 

(5)  A  very  large  pond.   Norf. 

(6)  To  intend ;  to  lay  a  plan ;  to  provide ;  to 
study ;  to  contrive.  East. 

(7)  To  hiy  an  edged  tool,  to  re-steel  its  edge. 
Var.  dial 

(8)  Belonged.    Chron.  Vilodun.  p.  110. 

(9)  A  wager.  See  Othello,  ii.  3. 

(10)  Unlearned.  Jonton. 

(11)  To  lay  in  vrait.   It  occurs  in  Shakespeare. 

(12)  Butter.milk.  Dekker's  Belman,  1616. 
(13^  Lay  of  wind,  i.  e.  a  calm. 

(14)  To  strike ;  to  heaX,   Somerset. 

(15)  Any  grass  land ;  a  hank.    West. 

(16)  A  low  or  flame  of  fire.  North.  See  Kennett, 
MS.Lansd.1033. 

(17)  ^  To  lay  in  ont^s  dishy  or  on^s  Ught^  to 
object  to  a  person,  to  make  an  accusation 
against  him.  To  lay  on  load,  to  strike  vio- 
l^tly  and  repeatedly.  To  lay  dowut  to  sow 
ploughed  land  with  grass.  To  lay  in  steep,  to 
soak.  To  lay  on,  Xo  fatten  ;  to  beat.  To  lay 
the  table,  to  prepare  the  table  for  dinner.  To 
lay  to  ont^shand,  to  help.  To  lay  an  ear,  to 
listen.  To  lay  away,  to  put  out  of  the  way,  to 
lay  aside ;  to  break  up  school  To  lay  by,  to 
cease.  To  lay  out  a  corpse,  to  prepare  it  pro- 
perty for  a  coffin. 

When  tablys  were  Aqrd  and  clothes  sprad* 
The  scbeperde  into  the  halle  was  lad. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ▼.  48,  f.  M. 

LAY-BAND.  AsmallroUer.  West.  It  is  ex- 
plained a  towel  in  one  MS.  glossary. 

LAYDLANDS.  UntUled  lands.  Blount.  <*Lay 
lande,  terre  nouveOement,  labouree,"  Pals- 
grave.   See  Sir  Cauline,  107. 

LA  YEN.    A  stratum,  or  layer.  South. 

LAYER.  (1)  A  field  of  clover  or  grass ;  young 
white  thorn ;  quick.  East. 

(2)  A  slice  of  meat.   Var.  diaL 

(3)  The  ordure  of  cows.  North. 


(4)  Land ;  earth. 

Laughte  hym  ape  Aille  lovelyly  with  lordliche 

knyghttes. 
And  iedde  hyme  to  the  lawere  thare  the  kyng  lygge* 
MorU  Jrthure,  MS.  Uncaln,  t.  77. 
LAYERLY.    Idle ;  rascaUy.   North. 
LAYER-OVER.    A  whip ;  a  term  for  any  in- 
strument of  chastisement.  East. 
LAYERS.    The  pieces  or  wood  cut  and  laid  in 

a  hedge  in  spalshing  it    West. 
LAYERY.    Earthly. 

For  it  es  heghe,  and  alle  that  it  duellis  in  It  lyftes 
abowne  tatfery  lustes,  and  rile  covaytes. 

MS.  Uneotn  A.  L  17,  f.  196. 

LAY-FEE.    The  laity.    Henry  VIII.  uses  the 

term  in  several  of  his  letters. 
LAYSERLY.     Leisurely.    Laysyr    occurs    in 

Wright's  Seven  Sages,  p.  43. 
LAY-STALL.    A  dunghilL   It  is  spelt  ^-*/owr 

in  More's  MS.  additions  to  Ray. 
LAYTE.    Lightning.    {a.-S.) 

And  that  ys  not  full  moche  wonder. 
For  that  day  cometh  tajfte  and  thonder. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  IL  38,  f.  43L 

LA YTH.    Lay ;  faith.     Hardyng,  f.  88. 
LAYTHE.    Loathsome ;  bad.     (^.-5.) 

5yf  thou  herdyst  a  fab  thyng  or  layth. 

That  were  spoke  a5ensthefeyth. 

MS.  Harl.  1701.  f.  4. 

LAYTHELY,  Loathly.  Zfly/A«*/«,  most  loathly. 

"  Lucyfere,  lathetheste  in  belle,"  Syr  Gawayne, 

p.  99.     Compare  Audelay*s  Poems,  p.  32. 

The  editor  of  Syr  Gawayne  prints  layeth  este. 

We  hafe  no  laysere  now  these  lordys  to  seke, 

For  5one  laythetp  ladde  me  lamede  so  sore. 

Morte  Arthurt,  MS.  Uneoln,  f.  98. 
Thaselicherouse  lurdanes  laythette  in  lede. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17.  f-  S32. 

LAYVERE.    The  rest  of  a  spear. 

The  schafte  was  strong  over  alle. 
And  a  welle  shaped  corynalle, 
And  was  gyrde  into  the  laj/vere. 
That  he  myght  not  fle  ferre  nor  nere. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  247. 

LAZAR.    A  leper.    {A.-N.) 
LAZAROUS-CLAPPER.  A  door-knocker.  This 

singular  phrase  occurs  in  Hollyband,  1593. 
LAZE.    To  be  lazy.    East.    "  To  laze  it  when 
he  hath  most  need  to  looke  about  him,'' 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  Endormir. 
LAZY.    Bad;  vricked.    North.     Lazy-weight, 

a  scant,  or  deficient  weight. 
LA3.    To  laugh.     See  Audelay,  p.  49. 
A  schrperde  abides  me  in  halle ; 
Off  hym  shalle  we  /05  alle. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ▼.  48,  f.  52. 

LE.    Lie;  falsehood.     {J.-S.) 

The  kyng  that  had  grete  plenty 
Offmete  and  drinke,  withoutene  le. 
Long  he  may  dyge  and  wrote. 
Or  he  have  hys  fyll  of  the  rote. 

MS.  A$hmole  91,  xt.  Cent. 

LEA.  (1)  A  scythe.    Yorksh. 

(2)  The  seventh  part  of  a  hank  or  skein  of 
worsted.     North. 

(3)  Meadow ;  pasture ;  grass  land. 
LE-ACH.    Hard  work,  or  fatigue.   North. 
LEACH.  (1)  A  lake,  or  large  pool.  Lane. 
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it)  A  common  way.  Devon.  Leach-road,  a 
road  used  for  funerals. 

(3)  The  leather  thong  fastened  to  the  jesses  of 
the  hawk,  by  which  she  is  held  firmly  on  the 
fist.    Gent.  Rec.  ii.  62. 

(4)  A  kind  of  jelly,  made  of  cream,  isinglass, 
sugar,  and  almonds,  &c.    Holme. 

LEACHMAN.    A  surgeon.     See  Nares. 

LEACH-TROUGHS.  At  the  salt  works  in 
Staffordshire,  they  take  the  corned  salt  from 
the  rest  of  the  brine  with  a  loot  or  lute,  and 
put  it  into  barix)ws,  the  which  being  set  in  the 
leach' (rotight,  the  salt  drains  itself  dry,  which 
draining  they  call  leach'briney  and  preserve  it 
to  he  boiled  again  as  the  best  and  strongest 
brine.    Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

LEAD.  (1)  To  cart  com.  Var.  dial.  Also,  to 
carry  trasses  on  horseback.  "  Cartyne,  or 
lede  wythe  a  carte,"  Pr.  Parv. 

(2)  A  vat  for  dying,  &c.  North.  A  kitchen 
copper  is  sometimes  so  called. 

(3)  To  cover  a  building  with  lead. 

(4)  To  chance,  or  happen.     Devon. 
LEADDEN.     A  noise,  or  din.    North. 
LEAD-EATER.     Indian  rubber.     Yorkth. 
LEADER.  (1)  A  tendon. 
(2)  A  branch  of  a  vein  of  ore  in  a  mine.  North. 
LEAD-NAILS.      Nails  used  by  plumbers   in 

covering  the  roof  of  a  house  with  lead. 
LEADS.     Battlements.     Var.  dial. 
LEAD-WALLING.    "  The  brine  of  twenty-four 

hours  boyling  for  one  house,"  More's  MS. 

additions  to  Ray,  Mas.  Bnt. 
LEAF.  (1)  Fat  round  the  kidneys  of  a  pig.  Var. 

dial.   AJso,  the  kidney  itself. 
(2)  To  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  i.  e.  to  change  one's 

conduct.     "  To  advise  the  kyng  to  turne  the 

lefe  and  to  take  a  better  lesson,"  Hall,  1548. 
LEAGUER.    A  camp.     See  the  Autobiography 

of  Joseph  Lister,  ed.  Wright,  p.  25. 
LEAK.  (1)  A  gutter.     Durham. 
(2)  Mingere.    Kennett's  MS.  Glossary.    Also, 

tap  a  barrel  of  beer,  &c. 
LEAM.  (1)  To  teach.    North. 
(2"  A  collar  for  hounds ;  a  leash. 
LEAM-HOUND.    A  kind  of  hound  mentioned 

in  Topsell's  Foure-Footed  Beasts,  1607,  p.  39, 

the  same  as  Zyom,  q.  v. 
LEAN,    the  same  as  LainCf  q.  v.    "  It  is  not 

for  to  leane,"  Chester  Plays,  i.  69. 
LEAN-BONES.    "  A  dry.  a  greedie  and  hungry 

fellow,  a  leane  bones,"  Florio,  p.  85.     Old 

writers  have  the  phrase,  as  lean  as  a  rake. 
LEANING-STONES.    Stone  seats,  such  as  are 

sometimes  seen  in  ancient  bay  windows. 
LEAN-TO.     A  penthouse.     East. 
LEAP.  (I)  Half  a  bushel.     Sussex, 

(2)  A  weel  to  catch  fish.  Lane.  "  Wcele  or 
leape,"  Palsgrave's  Acolastus,  1540. 

(3)  Futuo.    The  Cityc  Match,  1639,  p.  13. 

(4)  To  leap  over  the  hatch,  i.  e.  to  run  away. 
LEAP-CANDLE.    An  Oxfordshire  game  men- 

tioned  by  Aubrey.  Young  girls  set  a  candle 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  **  draw  up 
their  coats  in  the  form  of  breeches,"  then 


dance  over  the  candle  backwards  and  forwardi^ 

saying  these  verses — 

The  uilor  of  Bicester  he  hat  but  one  eye. 

He  cannot  cut  a  pair  of  green  gallioukins  if  he  were 
to  try. 

The  game  is,  I  believe,  obtolete,  but  the  verses 

are  still  favourites  in  the  nursery. 
LEAPERS.    Grey  peas.     West. 
LEAPERY.     Leprosy.    Ryder,  1640. 
LEAP-FROG.    A  boys'  game,  in  which  they 

jump  over  one  another*s  backs  successively. 
LExVPING.      The  operation  of  lowering  tall 

hedges  for  the  deer  to  leap  over. 
LEAPING-BLOCK.      A  hojse-blocL      Gloue. 

Also  called  a  leaping-stock. 
LEAPINGS.     Leaps.    Florio,  p.  97. 
LEAPING-THE-WELL.   Going  through  a  deep 

and  noisome  pool  on  Alnwick  Moor,  called 

the  Freemen's  Well,  a  sine  qua  non  to  the 

freedom  of  the  borough ;  a  curious  custom, 

well  described  by  Brockett. 
LEAR.  (1)  To  learn.  North, 
{2)  Hollow ;  empty.    The  lear  ribs,  the  hollow 

under  the  ribs.     Var.  dial. 
(3)  Pasture  for  sheep.     Chesh,    Stubble-land  is 

generally  called  leers. 
LEARN.    To  teach.     Far.  dial     "  Scole  to 

leme  chyldre  in,  escole"  Palsgrave. 
LEARNING.  Correction;  discipline. 
LEAR-QUILLS.    Very  small  quills,  such  as  are 

used  to  wind  yarn  on.  Somerset, 
LEARS.  The  same  as  Layers^  q.  v. 
LEA-SAND.    The  whetting-stone  with  which  a 

scythe  is  sharpened.     North, 
LEASE.    A  pasture.   Var,  dial.  In  some  places 

a  common  is  so  called. 

Brooke  lime  (Anagallit  Aquatica)  &c.  the  banket 

enarocl'd  with  it  in  the  UoMe^  cowslip  (Arthritica) 

and  primroMs  (Primula  Veris)  not  inferior  to  Prim- 
rose Hills.  Aubrey's  Witts,  Royal  Soc.  MS.  p.  1 19. 

LEASES.    Corbel  stones.     Glouc. 
LEASH.    A  thong  or  string  by  which  a  dog  is 
led.     Hence  a  pack  of  hounds  was  formerly 
called  a  leash. 
Lo  1  wher  my  grayhundet  breke  ther  leesxhe. 

My  niches  broke  their  eoupuli  io  thre ; 
Lo  !  qwer  the  dere  goos  be  too  and  too. 
And  holdls  over  5onde  mowntene  hye. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  ISI. 

LEASING.    An  armful  of  hay,  or  corn,  such  as 

is  leased  or  gleaned.    North. 
LEASOW.    A  pasture-ground.     TVest, 
LEASTEST.     SmaUest.    far,  dial. 
LEASTWAYS.     At  least.      East,      "At   the 

leastwise,"  Harrison's  Britaine,  p.  6. 
LEASTY.    Dull ;  wet ;  dirty.     East. 
LEAT.  (I)  To  leak ;  to  pour.     Dorset. 
(2)  An  artificial  brook.    Devon.    Properly  one 

to  convey  water  to  or  from  a  milL 
LEATH.  (1)  Ease  or  rest.   North. 
(2)  Cessation ;  intermission.     North, 
Soft ;  supple ;  limber;  pliant.    Derb. 
Loath ;  unwilling.     Yorish, 
LEATHER.  (1)  To  beat.     Far.  dial, 
(2)  Skin,  not  tanned.   North.    To  lose  leather, 

to  rub  the  skin  off  by  riding.     In  hunting. 
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only  to  certain  integuments.     Sec  Hunting, 

art.  5,  and  the  Gent  Rec. 
(3)  Rather.    Yorksh.   (Kennett  MS.) 
LEATHER-COAT.    The  golden  russeting.     It 

is  mentioned  by  Shakespeare. 
LEATHERHEAD.    A  blockhead.     North, 
LEATHER-HUNGRY.      An  inferior    sort    of 

cheese  made  jof  skimmed  milk.     North. 
ATHERING.     Huge;  large.     Warw, 
ATHERN-BIRD.     A  bat.     Somerset.    Also 

called  leathem-mouse,  leathern-wings. 
ATHER-TE-PATCH.    A  particular  kind  of 

step  in  a  dance.     Cumb. 
ATHE-WAKE.      Nimber;  flexible;  pliable. 

Yorkth,     "  Safe,  uncorrupted,  flexible,  and 

leathwake,^^  Davies*  Ancient  Rites,  ed.  1672, 

p.  105.    It  is  given  in  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
LEAUTE.     Loyalty.     (^.-A^.) 
LEAVANCE.    The  barm  and  meal  laid  toge- 
ther for  fermentation ;  "  to  lay  the  leavance,'' 

to    put  them    together   for    that    purpose. 

Gttmc.    Dean  MUles' MS. 
LEAVE.  (1)  To  change  one's  residence ;  to  give 

leave,  or  permit;  to  pass  over  for  others. 

Leate  hold,  let  me  go !    Leave  tail,  a  great 

demand  for  anything. 
(2)  The  first  offer.    North. 
LEAVEN-KIT.    A  vessel  for  preparing  the  bat- 

tcr  for  oat-cakes  in.     YorJtgh. 
LEAVENOR.    A  luncheon.    Kent. 
LEAVES.    Folding-doors,  anything  shutting  or 

folding  up,  as  the  leaves  of  a  table.    North. 
LEAZE.    To  clean  wool.     West. 
LEBARD.    A  leopard.     "  Lebarde,   a    beest, 

ileopar/,"  Palsgrave.   **  Leopardus,  alcberde," 

Nominale  MS. 
LECH.    Liege.    Shr  Qeges,  409. 
LECHE.  (1)  A  physician.    Lechecraft,  the  art 

of  healing.     {A.-S.) 

So  longe  at  leeh«-craft«  can  he  dwelle. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  11.  38,  f.  68. 

(2)  To  heal.    It  occurs  in  Chaucer. 

And  openly  bigan  to  preche. 
And  alle  that  ceke  were  to  Ueho,  ^ 

Cwmr  Mundi,  MS.  CoU.  TWn.  Cantab,  f.  2. 

(3)  A  deep  rut.     Yorksh. 

14)  To  stick,  to  adhere.  Line. 
5)  Leche-lardys,  a  dish  in  ancient  cookery,  Ord. 
and  Reg.  p.  439.  Leche-fryea,  ibid.  p.  449. 
Leche-lMmdarde,  ibid.  p.  472.  Leches  are 
sometimes  cakes  or  pieces.  The  term  is  of 
constant  use  in  old  cookery,  meaning  gene- 
rally those  dishes  which  were  served  up  in 
slices. 
LECHOUR,    Aleacher.     (J.~N.)    It  was  also 

applied  to  a  parasite  and  blockhead- 
LECHYDE.    Cut  into  slices. 

Scyne  bown  of  wylde  bores,  with  the  braune  lechvde. 
Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  55. 

LECK.    To  leak.     To  fcc>t  on,  to  pour  on.     To 

leek  off,  to  drain  off.     North. 
LECKER-COST.    Good  cheer. 

They  lyv'd  at  ease  in  vileexcetse* 
They  sought  for  lecker-coH. 

Riches  Allfirme  to  England,  1578. 

LECKS.    Droppings.     Yorksh. 


ILECTER.    A  reader.     (Lat.) 
LECTORNE.    A  reading-desk.     (Lat.) 

Lectornea  he  saw  befor  hem  stande 
Of  gold  and  bokys  on  hem  lyggande. 

VUiona  o/Tundate,  p.  60. 
LECTUARY.     An  electuary.     Skelton. 
LEDDE.     Completely  prostrated.     (A.^S.) 
Fersfyl  yn  agrete  sykncs. 
And  as  he  lay  yn  hyt  bedde, 
Hym  thogbte  weyl  that  he  was  ledde. 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  38. 

LEDDER.     A  ladder.    Led(1er.staffs,i\xQ  irm%- 

verse  bars  or  rounds  of  a  ladder. 
LEDDY.    A  lady.     North. 
LEDDYRE.     Leather ;  skin.     R.  de  Brunne. 
LEDE.    (1)  People.     (2)  Land.     It  sometimes 
signifies  a  man,^Towneley  Myst.  p.  21. 
That  same  hoppyng  that  they  f>  rst  tede. 
That  daunce  jede  they  thurghe  land  and  lede. 

MS.Harl.l'JOl,  f.  61. 
In  him  was  al  his  trust  at  nede. 
And  gave  him  bothe  londc  and  lede. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  4. 
Ilerde  ever  eni  of  yow  telle. 
In  eni  lede  or  eni  spclle. 
Or  in  ffld,  other  in  toun, 
jOf  a  knight  Beves  of  Hamtoun  ? 

Btte*  of  Hamtoun,  p.  ai. 
Thys  tydynges  had  bothe  greie  and  smalle» 

For  fayrer  fruyt  was  nevyr  in  lede, 
Thorow  hys  myijt  that  boght  us  alie, 
Very  God  in  fonne  of  brcde. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  4G. 

LEDENE.     Speech ;  language.     (A.-S.) 

LEDER.     Lither;  bad. 

Of  my  kyngdomerae  grevyth  nojt, 
Hyt  ys  for  my  gylt  and  leder  thoghte. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  Ii.  3>1,  f.  243. 

LEDGE.  (1)  To  lay  hands  on;  to  beat;  to  la> 
eggs.    Somerset. 

(2)  To  allege.     Chaucer. 

Othar  dysagrementcs  thou  shalte  not  rrad  ne  se, 
Amonge  the  ancyaunt  writers,  than  ya  ledged  to  th^. 
MS.  Lamdowne20fl,  f.  2. 

LEDGER.  A  horizontal  slab  of  stone,  a  hori- 
zontal bar  of  a  scaffold,  &c.  A  door  made  of 
three  or  four  upright  boards,  fastened  by  cross- 
pieces,  is  called  a  ledger-door.  *  The  bar  of  a 
gate,  stile,  &c.  is  termed  the  lethe. 

LEDGING.    Positive.    Leic. 

LEDRON.  A  leper ;  a  mean  person.  (A.-N.) 
See  Kyng  Alisaunder,  3210. 

LED-WILL.  A  strange  phrase,  applied  to  one 
led  away  by  following  false  lights,  WDls  o'  the 
Wisp,  &c.    East, 

LEE.  (1)  Joy ;  pleasure ;  delight. 

(2)  A  lie.     Still  in  use. 

3)  Shelter.     See  Lew  and  Loo. 

4)  Urine.     Cotgrave,  in  v.  Escloy. 

5)  Lye  of  ashes.     See  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  53. 
(6)  Lee-lang,  Uve-long.  Northumb. 
LEECH.     A  vessel  bored  with  holes  at  the  bot- 
tom for  making  lye.    East. 

LEED-BOWLS.  Milk  leads.  Yorksh. 
LEEF.  WiUingly ;  equally.  Var.  dial. 
LEEFEKYN.    Atermof  endearment,  occurring 

in  Palsgrave's  Acolastns,  1540. 
LEEFEST.    Dearest.  {A.^S.) 
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OOf  loule,  aod  flye  unto  my  Ue/gtt  love, 
A  fayrer  subject  then  Elysium. 

The  fVoman  in  the  Jfoonf,  1507* 

LEEFTAIL.    Quick  sale.'    Cumb, 
LE-EGGING.    WaddUng.    Somerset. 
LEEMER.   Anxioos ;  miseily ;  keen  after  money 

or  gain,  and  not  very  scrupulous.     North, 
LEEMERS.    Ripe  nuts.     To  leem,  to  shell  or 

drop  out  of  the  husk.     Var.  dial. 
LEENER.    One  who  lends.     (J.-S.) 
LEE  NY.    Alert;  active.    Grose. 
LEER.  (1)  Leather.    North. 
(2)  The  same  as  Lear^  q.  v.    Empty.    Hence, 

perhaps,  leer  horse,  a  horse  without  a  rider. 

Leer  is  an  adjective,  meaning  uncontrolled. 

Hence  the  leer  drunkards  mentioned  by  Ben 

Jonson. 
(y  To  go  or  sneak  away.   North. 
(4)  The  flank  or  loin.    Somerset. 
LEERE.    Tape.    Kent.    See  Nare8,p.281,  who 

was  unacquainted  with  the  term. 
LEERSPOOLE.    A  cane  or  reed. 
LEES.    A  leash  for  dogs.    (J.-N.)   "The  for- 

said  leese,"  Arch.  xxix.  336,  i.  e.  a  pack  ? 

See  Leash.    "A  brace  or  leese  of  bucks," 

Gent.  Rec.  iL  75. 
LEESE.    The  same  as  Lese^  q.  v. 
LEESH.    Active.     Nor  thumb. 
LEET.  (I)  A  manor  court. 
(2)  Little.     Leet  rather,  a  little  while  ago.  Leet 

windle,  a  small  redwing,    far.  dial. 
(Z)  To  pretend  ;  to  feign.     Yorksh. 

(4)  To  happen ;  to  fall  out.     North. 

(5)  A  meeting  of  cross-roads.     South. 

(6)  To  alight.  "  Leet,  sir,  light  oflf  your  horse,** 
Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

LEETEN.    To  pretend.     See  Leet  (3). 
LEETLY.     Lightly ;  Uttle.     Yorksh. 
LEETS.     Windows ;  lights.     North. 
LEEVEN.     BeUeve,  pL    Maundevile,  p.  108. 
LEF.  (1)  A  leaf.    W.  Mapes,  p.  342. 
(2)  Love ;  one  who  is  loved. 

And  toyde  how  that  a-bedde  alle  warme 

Hire  lef  lay  nakid  in  hire  arrae. 

Gower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  77- 

LEFE.  (1)  To  beUeve.    (//.-.S.) 

(2)  Pleasing;   dear;  agreeable.    It  sometimes 
signifies  pleased.    {A.-S.) 

Be  he  never  so  strong  a  thefe, 
3yf  he  may  jy  ve  he  shal  be  lefe. 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  9. 
The  soule  of  this  synfulle  wyjt 
Ii  wonnen  into  heven  bright. 
To  Jhe»u  l^e  and  dere. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  47. 

(3)  To  leave. 

Bot  if  thou  come  for  to  feght  with  us,  feghte 
one,  for  I  laU  the  wele  witt  that  ourc  symplenei 
wille  we  on  ua  wyse  le/e. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  I.  17,  f.  30. 

LE  FE  -LONG.    Long ;  tedious. 

She  seid,  Thomas,  thou  likes  thl  play. 

What  byrde  in  boure  may  dwel  with  the  ? 
Thou  roarris  me  here  this  It^-long  day, 
I  pray  the,  Thomas,  let  me  be ! 

Trtte  Thomae,  MS.  Cantab, 

LEFMON.    Lemman ;  lover.    "  Bicom  his  lef- 
mon,"  Wright's  Anec.  Lit.  p.  11. 


LEF- SILVER.  A  composition  paid  in  money 
by  the  tenants  in  the  wealds  of  Kent  to  their 
lord  for  leave  to  plough  and  sow  in  time  of 
pannage.    Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

LEFSOME.    Lovely.    Ritson. 

LEFT.  (1)  Believed.      (2)  Remained. 

(3)  Left  over,  left  off.  Over  the  ^ft  shoulder, 
entirely  wrong.  I  believe  you  over  the  left, 
i.  e.  not  at  all. 

LEFTNESS.  The  state  of  being  left-handed. 
Metaphorically,  wrong,  bad. 

LEFULL.     Lawful.     Chaucer, 

LEG.  (1)  A  bow.  It  is  very  often,  if  not  gene- 
rally, used  in  a  jocular  manner.  "  Make  a 
curtesie  instead  of  a  legge,"  Lilly,  ed.  1632, 
sig.  P.  xi.    Still  in  use  in  Craven. 

(2)  To  walk  nimbly.     Far.  dial 

(3)  To  put  the  best  teg  foremost,  to  act  ener- 
getically. He  has  broken  his  leg,  he  has  had 
a  child  sworn  to  him.  Black  leg,  a  great  rascal . 
To  give  leg  bail,  to  fly  from  justice.  Leg- 
banded,  said  of  cattle  when  the  head  and  leg 
are  joined  by  a  band  or  cord  to  prevent  their 
straying. 

(4)  At  marbles,  the  boy  who  commences  the 
game  last  is  called  a  leg. 

LEGEANS.  Leave ;  license.  {A.-N.) 
He  beihoujthym  and  undurstode 
In  how  synfulle  life  he  |ede. 

His  Kynnes  he  wolde  forsake ; 
And  if  he  my5t  have  legeana 
For  his  synnes  to  do  penans, 
Schrifte  he  thoujte  to  take. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  44. 

LEGEM-PONE.     A  curious  old  proverbial  or 

cant  term  for  ready  money. 

There  are  so  manle  Danaes  now  a  dayes. 

That  love  for  lucre,  paine  for  gaine  is  sold  r 

No  true  aflfection  can  their  fancie  please. 
Except  it  be  a  Juve,  to  raine  downe  gold 
Into  their  laps,  which  they  wyde  open  hold : 

It  legem  pone  comes,  he  is  reccav'd. 

When  Vixhaud  ht^eo  is  of  hope  bereav'd. 

The  Affectionate  Shephmrd,  1A94. 

LEGER-BOOK.  A  monastic  cartulary. 
LEGESTER.  A  lawyer.  R.deBrunne. 
LEGGE.  (1)  To  lay ;  to  lay  down ;  to  lay,  or  bet 

a  wager.     (A.-S.) 
(2)  To  ease.'     Chaucer. 
LEGGEREN.    A  layer.    North. 
LEGGET.     A  kind    of   tool    used    by  rced- 

that<;hers.     Norfolk. 
LEGGINGS.    Gaiters.     Var.  dial 
LEGHE.    To  lie ;  to  speak  false.    It  occurs  in 

MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  vii. 
LEG-RINGS.    Fetters.    Marston. 
LEG-TRAPES.     A  sloven.     Somerset. 
LEIE.    To  lay.     {A.-S,) 
LEIFER.  Rather.   North.   See  Topsell's  Foure- 

Footed  Beasts,  1607,  p.  25. 
LEIGER.    A  resident  ambassador  at  a  foreign 

court     See  Arch,  xxviii.  121 
LEIGHER.    A  liar.     (^.-5.) 

The  messanger  was  foule  y  schent. 
And  oft  y-deped  toxxieleigher. 

A  It  hour  and  Merlin,  p.  05 

LEIK.    Body.    Havelok,  2793. 
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LEIKIN.    A  sweetheart.   North,    from  Uke, 
LEIL.    Faithful ;  honest.    North, 
LEISER.     Leisure ;  opportunity.    {A.-N.) 
LEISH.    Stoat  ;actiTe;  alert.    North, 
LEISTER.    A  kind  of  trident  used  in  the  North 

of  England  for  striking  fish. 
LEITE.    Light;  lightning.     {A,.S.) 
LEITHS.    Joints  in  coaL    Siqf. 
LETTS.  (1)  Meetings  appointed  for  the  nomina^ 

tion  or  election  of  officers.    North, 
(2)  Tracks ;  footsteps.     North, 
LEKE.  (1)  Cau^t ;  taken.    {A..S,) 

Then  harde  he  noyte  grete 

In  a  Tsley,  and  dyntyt  Uku 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft.  II.  98.  f.  946. 

(2)  A  leek.  {A^S.)  Not  worth  a  leJte,  a  com- 
mon expression  in  early  poetry. 

(3)  To  lock;  to  shut.  IFeber,  Also  the  part, 
past,  fastened. 

(4)  To  grin  frightfully.    Line, 
LELAND.    A  cow  pasture.     Weit. 
LELE.    Loyal ;  faithful ;  true. 

Bir  love  k  ever  trewe  and  fefo, 
Ful  twete  hit  if  to  monnet  h^e. 
CWrMT  Mundi»  MS,  Coll,  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  1. 
Bot  a  dene  virgyne  that  es  Me 
Has  Jit  more  that  hat  the  angele 

jrs.  Har2.s9en,  f.im 

Tho  lored  Jordalni  and  dr  Bretel 
Sir  Arthur  with  hert  M, 

Jrtkour  and  Merlin^  p.  IIS. 

LELELT.    Truly ;  futhfnUy.    The  copy  in  the 
Cambridge  MS.  reads  leHche, 
My  lufe  et  hlely  lyghte 

On  a  lady  wyghte.      MS,  Unao»n  A.  L  17,  t. !» 
LELEN.    To  sanction,  or  authorise.    (A.-N.) 
LELLY.    Same  as  Leiefy,  q.  ▼. 

To  5dde  hym  his  lufe  hafe  I  na  myghte, 
Bot  lufe  hym  M]^  I  sulde  tharefore. 

MS.  Uncotn  A.  L  17,  f.  219. 
They  sal  tbonte  holy  kyrke  rede 
Mynyitre  Mtf  the  godes  of  the  dede. 

MS.  HarL  2900,  f.  BO. 
That  for  I  trewly  many  a  day 
Have  lovid  M^ettia  lond, 
Dethe  bathe  me  fette  of  this  world  away. 

if&  HarL  2252,  f.  101. 
LEMANDE.    Shinmg ;  glittering. 
The  lawnces  with  loraynes  and  hmande  scheldes, 
LygfatcoMuade  as  the  levenyng  and  lanuind  al  over. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS,  Uneoln,  t.  79. 

LEMB.  (1)  Brightness ;  light.  {A.-S. )  In  the 
North  of  En^and,  a  fiame.  "  The  leme  of  a 
^re,"  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  38. 

The  lyght  of  heren  In  a  lem«t 
Bry^ter  than  Is  the  tone  heme. 
Upon  that  hert  gane  lyght. 

Jf  jr.  Athnutla  61,  t  I. 
The  sterrcs,  with  her  lemyng  2ein«fi, 
Shut  sadly  falle  doun  flro  heren. 
Cmrwr  Jfundi.  MS,  CoU.  Trin,  Cantab,  f.  134. 

(2)  Limh.    Richard  Ck>er  de  Lion,  3362. 

LEMFEG.    Adoe-fig.     WUt», 

LEMING-STAR.    A  comet.    Prom  Leme,  q.  v. 

LEMMAN.  A  lover,  or  gallant;  a  mistress. 
iA..S,)  See  Maundevile's  TraTcIs,  p.  24 ; 
Greene's  Works,  L  59  ;  Perceval,  1802.  In 
very  early  English,  the  term  is  sometimes  used 
simply  fimr  a  &k  or  beloved  person. 


Toward  the  court  he  can  goo, 
Hb  dou5tur  temman  met  he  thoo. 
And  alle  his  cumpanye. 

Ms,  Cantah.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  51. 
He  sayse,  Lemant,  kyitse  me  be^IyTe, 
Thy  lorde  me  hase  the  graunte  to  wyefe. 

And  Parecche  I  hafe  hym  hyght  t 
And  I  hete  the  witterly. 
The  kynget  heTede  of  Fraunce  certanely. 
To  morowe  or  it  be  nyghte  I 

MS.  Ltneote  A.  i.  17.  f-  UiS. 
It  ba  prorerbe  in  England  that  the  men  of  Tivf. 
dal,  borderers  on  the  English  midle  matches,  have 
likers,  temmontt  and  lyerbles. 

M€lbanek«r»  Phil<4imu*,  1683. 

LEMON-TREE.    The  verbena.    South, 
LEMYERED.    Glimmered ;  shone.    {A.-S.) 
LEMYET.    Limit. 

A  breife  of  the  Bounderes,  Wayes  and  Passages  of 
the  Midle  Marche,  all  a  longe  the  Border  of  Scotland 
begining  at  Chiveat  Hill,  being  the  Imtyet  of  the 
Easte  Marche,  and  ending  at  Klrsop,  the  Bounder 
of  the  Weste  Marche  of  England. 

Egerton  Popart,  p.  278. 

LEN.  (1)  To  lend.    StUl  m  use. 

(2)  To  lean.    North, 

LENAGE.    Lineage;  birth.    {A.^N,) 

LENARD.    The  linnet.    Paltgrave,     Brockett 

has  it,  spelt  letmert,  p.  186. 
LENCE.    A  loan.    Doreet, 
LENCH.    To  stoop  in  walking.    Lme, 
LENCHEON.    A  kind  of  shelf  in  a  shaft    A 

miner's  term. 
LENDE.  (1)  The  loin.    (A.-S,)    It  occurs  in 
MS.  Cotton.  Vespas.  D.  viL  Ps.  37.    "  Gur- 
dithc  youre  lendys,"  GestaRom.  p.  107. 
And  a  grete  gyrddle  of  golds,  withoute  gere  more, 
He  leyde  on  hb  2sfui«s  with  lachettes  AiUe  monye. 
MS.  Cott.  CaHg,  A.iLt  116. 

(2)  Given.    Constit.  Freemas.  p.  27. 

(3)  To  dwell ;  to  remain ;  to  tarry. 

The  abbot  and  the  convent  with  good  chere 
Worschipeden  God  al  I-feere ; 
And  so  do  we  him  that  sit  above, 
That  he  wolde  for  that  maydenes  lore 
Graunten  us  hevene  withouten  eende 
With  him  therin  for  to  leande  x 
God  graunte  mm  grace  that  hit  lo  bet 
Amen  1  amen  I  for  charite. 

lAfB  qfSe,  Euphrotine,  Vanwn  MS, 

Thay  putt  up  pavllyons  ronde. 

And  landid  there  that  nyghte. 

MS,  Uncoln  A.  1. 17, 1. 131. 

(4)  To  land ;  to  arrive.     {A,'S.) 
LENDY.    Limber ;  pliable.    Deuon. 

LENE.    To  give.    Hence  our  word  lend.    The 
editor  of  Havelok  absurdly  prints  leue. 
To  hys  lorde  he  can  meene. 
And  preyed  hym  that  he  wolde  hym  leans 
Wepyn,  armowre,  and  stedc. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ft,  iL  38,  f.75. 

LENGE.    To  dwell,  rest,  or  remam.    {A.-S.) 
Hence,  perhaps,  our  lounge. 

Lenge  at  home  pur  charyt^, 
Levesoon,  y  prey  the. 

MS.  Qintab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  IM. 
I  salle  at  Lammesse  Uke  leve  to  lengt  at  my  large 
In  Lorayne  or  Lumberdye,  whethlre  me  leve  thynkys. 
Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Uneoln,  f.  f7. 

LENGER.    Longer.     Chaucer. 

33 
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2LBNGTH.  Stature.  North,  Speaking  of  can- 
non, it  means  the  banreL 

I ENGTHE.    To  lengthen ;  to  prolong. 

Nov  have  we  nooa  whcrwith  we  msy 
Lengths  oure  Uf  fro  day  to  day. 
CurtorMundi,  MS.  CoO.  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  34. 

LENKETHE.    Length.    See  the  Boke  of  Cur- 
tasye,  p.  29 ;  Wright's  Seven  Sages,  p.  91. 
A  feyrer  chylde  neryr  y  sye, 
Neyther  of  lenkyth  nor  of  brede. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff .  il.  38,  f.  98. 

LENNOCK.    Slender;  pliable.    North, 
LENT.  (1)  A  loan.     Somerset. 
(2)  Remained ;  stopped.    {A.-S,)    It  has  also 
the  meaning  ot placed, 

A  doufe  was  fro  heven  sent. 
Lljt  doun  and  theronne  leni. 
Curtor  MunM,  MS,  Coil  THn.  Cantab,  f.  67. 
On  a  laund  are  thay  lent 
By  a  forest  syd.        MS.  Lincoln  A.  \,  17.  f.  133. 
LENT-CROCKING.      A  custom    of    boys  at 
Shrove-tide  going  round  in  the  evening  to 
pelt  the  doors  of  the  inhabitants  with  pieces 
of  broken  crockery.     West, 
LENTED.     Stopped ;  glanced  off.    Lane. 
LENTEN.  (1)  A  linden  tree.    (J.-S.) 
(2)  The  fare  in  Lent  was  not  very  substantial 
some  centuries  ago,  and  accordingly  our  an- 
cestors seemed  to  have  used  the  adjective 
Lenten  constantly  in  a  sense  of  deterioration. 
"  A  Lenten  lover,  a  bashfull,  modest,  or  mai- 
denly woer,  one  thats  airaid  to  touch  his  mis- 
tresse,"  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Caresme.    Lenten-Jiff , 
a  dried  fig,  a  raisin.    Lenton-^tuffj  provision 
for  Lent.    A  ballad  by  Elderton  under  this 
title  commences  as  follows : — 
Lenton  Stuff  yi  cum  to  the  towne. 

The  clensynge  weeke  cums  qulcklye : 
Yow  knowe  well  Inowghe  yow  must  kneele  downe. 

Cum  on,  take  asshes  trykly. 
That  nether  are  good  fleshe  nor  fyshe. 
But  dyp  with  Judas  in  the  dyshe. 
And  keepe  a  rowte  not  worthe  a  ryshe. 

MS,  Aahmole  48,  f.  115. 

LENT-BVIL.    The  ague.    MS.  Med.Rec. 
LENT-GRAIN.    The  spring  crops.     West, 
LENTINER.    A  hawk  taken  in  Lent. 
LENT-ROSE.     The  daffodil.     Devon.      It  is 

also  called  the  Lent-lily. 
LENTTE.    Given.   Yrom  Lene.    (^.-5.) 
A  fulle  harde  grace  was  hir  lentte 
Er  she  owt  of  this  worde  wentte. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  t.  48,  f.  43. 

L'ENVOY.  A  kind  of  postscript,  sent  with 
poetical  compositions  by  early  authors.  It 
was  sometimes  used  for  a  conclusion  gene- 
rally. Cotgrave  defines  it,  the  "  conclusion  of 
a  ballet,  or  sonnet,  in  a  short  stanzo  by  itselfe, 
and  serving,  oftentimes,  as  a  dedication  of  the 
whole." 

LENYT.    Leaned.    Lydgate,  MS.  BodL 

LEO.  The  Hon.  {A.-S.)  "  Wildore  then  the 
leo,*'  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  125.  Leonine^  belonging 
to  a  lion. 

LEOPART.    A  leopard.   {A.-N.) 

LEOS.    People.    Chaucer, 

LEPANDE.    Lcq)ing.    (A,-S.) 


With  lufly  launces  one  lofte  they  luyschene  togedyret 
In  Lorayne  so  iordlye  on  lejtpande  stedes. 

Morf  Arthure,  MS,  Uneoln,  f.  68. 

LEPE.  A  large  basket,  such  as  is  used  for  car- 
rying seeds,  com,  &c.    /  or.  dioL 

The  speosexe  selde,  methou5te  I  here 
A  leep,  as  I  was  wont  do  er. 
Cureor  Mundi,  MS,  Coil,  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  28. 

LEPES.    Stories ;  lies.    Ritson,  L  4. 
LEPI.    Single.    See  Anlepi, 

Wrothllch  he  seyd  to  Gii, 

Here  is  gret  scorn  sikorly, 

When  that  o  lepi  knight 

Schal  ous  do  so  michei  unrlght ! 

Gv  of  fVarwOee^  p.  78. 

Ne  mete  ete,  ne  drank  drynke, 

Ne  slepte  onely  a  lepjf  wynke. 

MS.Harl.  1701,  f.  61. 

LEPPIS.    Jumps;  leaps.   {A.-S.) 

Here  my  trouthe  I  the  plyghte,    ' 
He  that  lep/A»  fulle  lyghte 
He  salle  by  it«  and  I  fyghte. 
For  alle  5our  mekille  pride. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.^.  17,  f.  133. 

LEPROSY.    The  lues  venerea.    This  is  a  very 

unusual  sense  of  the  word.    Shah, 
LERAND.    Learning,  part   {A.-S.) 

Bot  it  sal  be  notefulle  lerand  the  way  til  he^en. 
MS.  Coil.  Eton,  f,  3. 

LERARE.    A  learner ;  a  teacher.    Pr.  Parv. 
LERCH.   To  cheat  or  trick.    North, 
LERE.  (1)  To  learn ;  to  teach.    {A.-S.)     Hence, 
learning,  knowledge,  precept. 

Then  he  frayned  hym  in  hit  ere 
If  he  Widde  passilodion  lere, 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  v.  48.  f.  54. 
Bot  thai  on  the  erth  Cristes  wordes  here, 
That  sal  be  to  thaim  withouten  endea  lere, 

MS.  Egerton  927,  XT.  Cent. 

(2)  Countenance ;  complexion.    {A.~S.) 
For  sorow  he  leste  both  strength  and  might, 
The  colours  changid  in  his  leyre, 

MS.Harl.^&2,t,9X 

(3)  Shame.    Nominale  MS. 

LE  RENDE.    Learnt.    From  Lere  (1). 

So  that  notlier  one  the  see  ne  on  the  lande  je  seke 
na  heipe,  and  that  je  jeme  another  manere  of  doc- 
tryne  ihane  we  hafe  lerende  of  oure  doctours. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  32. 

T.ERENESS.    Emptmess.    Batman,  1582. 

LEREP.  To  traU  slovenly.  South,  Also,  to 
limp  or  walk  lamely. 

LERRICK.     To  beat;  to  chastise.    Devon. 

L  E  RR Y.     Learning ;  lesson.     Middleton,  i.  28 1 . . 

LES.     Lost,    ffeame. 

LESE.  (1)  To  gather;  to  select.  {A,-S.)  "To 
leyse,  to 'pick  the  slain  and  trucks  out  of 
wheat,"  Hallamsh.  Gl.  p.  116.  In  Devon, 
picking  stones  from  the  surface  of  the  fields  is 
called  leasing ;  and  throughout  the  Western 
counties  no  other  word  is  used  for  gleaning 
com.  "  To  lese  here  in  hervest,"  Piers  Plough- 
man, p.  121.  LesinffCf  gleaning,  Wright's 
Pol.  Songs,  p.  149.  «*  To  lease  straw  for 
thatching,  seligere  et  componere ;  to  lease 
stones,  to  pick  stones  in  afield/'  Dean  Milles, 
MS.  Glossary,  p.  167. 

(2)  To  lose.    Still  in  use.  (A.-S.) 
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(3)  To  dcHver ;  to  release.    It  occurs  in  MS. 
Cotton.  Vespas.  D.  viL  Ps.  7. 

(4)  Lie ;  falsehood.    (A.-S.) 

At  every  ende  of  the  deyse 
Sate  an  erle,  withowt  lete. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  T.  48.  f.  54. 

(5)  Leash ;  band.   Octovian,  767. 

LESER.  Releaser;  deliverer.    This  occurs  se- 

▼eral  times  in  MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  vii. 
LESESE.    To  lose.    See  Hycke-Scomer,  p.  102. 

It  is  perhaps  an  error  of  the  press. 
LESEVE.  To  pasture,  or  feed.  (J.-S,)  Drayton 

has  lenow  in  this  sense. 
LESING.    Alie;afiEa8ehood.    {A.-S,)  Lesynffe 
berare,  a  liar.    See  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  298. 
Then  ihallel  gif  the  aoote 
Withovt  any  lettmg. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  t.  48,  f.  48. 
Lord,  be  leyd,  thou  rychekyng, 
31t  It  wa  a  foulere  thing 
To  here  a  letyng  of  thy  mouthe. 
That  thou  roe  seyst  nowje. 
That  I  tchuld  have  what  I  wold, 
Bot  nedys  a  kyng  word  mot  hold. 

MS.  Athmole  61,  xr.  Cent. 
LSSK.  The  groin  or  flank.  In  Lincolnshire 
the  word  is  in  very  common  use,  and  fre- 
quently implies  also  the  pudendum^  and  is 
perhaps  the  only  term  for  that  part  that  could 
be  used  without  offence  in  the  presence  of 
women. 

The  laste  was  a  Iltylle  mane  that  Inide  was  benethe, 
Hi«  le^es  laye  alle  lene  and  latheliche  to  schewe. 

Morte  Arthure»  MS.  Uneoin,  f.  88. 
LESNESSE.     Forgiveness;    absolution.     See 

Rob.  Glouc.  p.  173 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  42. 
LESSE.  (1)  Leste  tJum,  unless.    Maktthlefs, 
extinguishes.     Weber,    Lesse  ne  mare,  1.  e. 
nothing  at  all. 
(2)  To  lessen ;  to  decrease.    This  occurs  in  MS. 

Cotton.  Vespas.  D.  vii.  Ps.  U. 
LESSES.     See  Hunting,  art.  1. 

And  5if  men  ipeke  and  aske  hym  of  the  f^mes,  he 

thai  depe  fumes  of  an  hert  croteynge,  of  a  bukke 

and  of  the  roo-bukke,  of  the  wilde  boor,  and  of 

btako  beestyif  and  of  wolfes,  he  shal  depe  it  Utw». 

MS.  Bodl.  546. 

LESSEST.    Least  of  all.     Vm-.  dial. 
LESSIL.    A  wanton  woman.     Cuntb. 
LESSON.    To  give  lessons.     Far.  dial. 
LESSOW.    The  same  as  Legeuey  q.  v. 
LEST.  (1)  Listen.    Imperative,  sing. 

Lett,  my  tone,  and  thou  ichalt  here 

So  ac  it  hath  bifalle  er  thib. 

Cower,  MS.  Soc  Jntiq.  134.  f.  162. 

(2)  IncUna^on ;  pleasure.    {A.-S.) 

LESTAL.  (1)  Saleable,  apptied  to  things  of  good 

and  proper  weight.    North. 
(2)  A  mire;  a  jakes.     North.     Urry's  MS. 
additions  to  Ray.     Leystak  occurs  in  Ben 
JonsoD,  i.  59. 
LESTE.    To  please.     Chaucer. 
LESTEN.    JxMrt.    (//.-5.) 

Of  Orece  and  Trole  the  stronge  stryrc, 
Tber  many  a  thowiand  letten  her  lyve. 

MS,  Aihmoie  60,  xv.  Cent. 

LE3TT0HT.    Lasteth.    Gov.  Myst. 
LSSUR.    A  leasow.  or  pasture.    "  Haepatcua 


pateua  ett  locut  herboma  pueendit  antmafi- 
bus  aptua,  Anglice  a  lesur/'  MS.  Bibl.  Reg. 
12  B.  i,  f.  13. 
LET.  (1)  Leased  off.    Line. 

(2)  To  leave ;  to  omit ;  to  leave,  or  permit ;  to 
cause  ;  to  hinder.  {A.-S.)  Let  be,  leave  off. 
To  let  in^  to  cheat.  To  let  fly  at  any  one,  to 
abuse  him  severely.  To  let  drive^  to  attack 
vnth  violence.  To  let  lights  to  inform,  to 
disclose.  To  let  wit.  to  make  known.  Let 
on^  to  light  upon.    Let  to  gate,  went  home 

(3)  To  counterfeit ;  to  pretend.     North. 
LETCH.  (1)  A  vessel  for  making  lye.    East. 

(2)  A  wet  ditch  or  gutter.    North. 

(3)  An  absurd  foppish  fancy.    Line. 

LETE.  (1)  To  think,  account,  or  esteem.  (^.-5.^ 
(2)  Left.     See  Kyng  Alis&under,  58 1 2.    Also,  to 
leave  or  dismiss  any  thing. 

Yf  thou  can  a  ttede  welle  ryde, 
Wyth  me  ihou  schalt  be  lete. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  in. 

Ci)  To  be  nearly  starved.     Yorksh. 

(4)  To  look  ?    See  Gl.  to  Syr  Gawayne. 

Childre,  he  seide,  je  luste  and  lete, 
I  saw  chaf  on  the  watir  flete. 

CuraorMundit  MS.  Coll.  Trin,  Otntab.  f.  .TO. 

LETEWARYE.    An  electuary.     (A.-N.) 
LETGAME.    A  hinderer  of  pleasure. 
LETH.     Soothing?    See  Towneley  Myst. 
Thustal  man  In  heven  ay  fyndjoyeand  Ifth, 
Above  him,  withinne  him,  aboute  and  beneth. 

MS.  Egerton  997. 

LETHAL.  Deadly.  {Lat.)  See  Fletcher's 
Differences,  1623,  p.  7.  It  appears  from  the 
Nat.  Hist.  Wilts,  Royal  Soc.  MS.  p.  165,  that 
Aubrey  considered  the  bite  of  newts  lethall. 

LETHE.  (1)  Death.     Shak. 

(2)  Supple ;  limber ;  pliant.    Paltgrave, 

LETHER.  (1)  To  make  a  noise,  said  of  horses 
travelling  with  great  speed.     North. 

(2)  Vile ;  hatefiU.  Letlierand,  Reliq.  Antiq.  i. 
82 ;  letherly,  MS.  Morte  Arthure. 

Thou  grevyst  me,  I  am  not  glad. 
To  me  thou  art  a  lether  ledie. 

MS.  Hurl.  3i)54. 
A  prowde  wrech  and  a  yonge. 
And  a  Uther  gaddclynge. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  116. 
5ys,  for  iothe,  a  wyle  can  l. 
To  begyle  owre  lethw  pye. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  38.  f.  136. 

(3)  The  skin.    Still  in  use. 

Than  wete  men  never  whether  ys  whether. 
The  jelughe  wymple  or  the  tether, 

MS,Hart.l70Ut.iS. 

LETHET.    Moderated  itself. 

Bright  and  faire  the  son  sdione, 
But  hit  tethet  sone  anon. 

MS.  Otntab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  36. 
LETHY.  (1)  Nasty ;  filthy.    Cumb. 
(2)  Weak ;  feeble ;   supple.    "  His  ere-lappes 

waxes  lethy'*  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  54. 
LET-IN.    To  strike.    South. 
LETTASES.    Lattices.    Florio,  p.  469. 
LETTE.    Impediment;  hinderance. 
Uppon  a  dey,  withouten  lette. 
The  dnke  with  the  kyng  was  sette. 

MS.  ABfumUe  61,  f.  60. 
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LETTER.  To  make  an  entry  in  a  ledger  or 
lK>ok.     Somerset. 

LETTERON.  The  ancient  reading-stand  in 
churches.     See  Davies,  ed.  1672,  p.  17. 

LETTERS-OF-M  ART.  Letters  of  marque  were 
formerly  so  called. 

LETTICE.  A  kind  of  grey  fur.  "Lettyce  a 
furre,  leticer'*  Palsgrave.  Whether  the  leitice- 
cap  was  a  cap  in  which  this  fur  was  introduced 
I  am  not  certain,  but  mention  is  made  in  an 
early  MS.  of  "  an  ermine  or  lattice  bonnet," 
Planch^  p.  262.  Nares  has  fallen  into  un- 
necessary conjectures  by  not  understanding 
this  meaning  of  the  term. 

liETTIRDE.    Lettered;  learned.     {A.-N,) 

And  than  icho  sayd,  cverylkunane  and  womane 
that  were  iMtirde,  that  were  In  any  temptacione, 
whilke  that  I  reheraede  before,  »aye  he  this  ympue 
Veni  creator  9piritw»  and  the  devele  and  the  tempU- 
cione  salle  sone  voyde  fra  hym. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  L 17,  f.  25?. 

LETTOWE.    Lithuania. 

Chases  one  a  cour«ere,  and  to  a  kyng  rydyf. 
With  a  launce  of  Lettmoe  he  thlrlle*  hU  sydea. 
That  the  lyrcr  and  the  lunggeaon  the  launce  lengei. 
Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Uncotn,  t.  76. 

LETTRURE.    Learning;  literature. 
LEUF.    The  palm  of  the  hand.     North. 
LEUGH.    Laughed.    Robin  Hood,  i.  49. 
LEUKE.    Luke-warm.    Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  52. 

is  still  in  use  in  Yorkshire. 
LEUTERER.    A  thief ;  a  vagabond. 
LEUTH.     Shelter.    South. 
LEUWYN.    A  kind  of  linen,  of  which  table 

cloths  were  formerly  made. 
LEU3E.    Laughed.    Sec  Leugh. 

Than  men  myght  se  game  l-now;e. 
When  every  cokwold  on  other  lett$e. 

MS.Ashmole«l,{.&i. 

LEVABLE.      Able    to  be  levied.      See  the 

Archaeologia,  i.  91.  ,  ,     „    .  .    .,. 

LEVACION.     The  elevation  of  the  Host,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  service.     See  Gesta  Rom.  p. 
266  ;  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  89. 
LEVAND.    Living.    Lydgate. 
LEVE.  (1)  To  leave.    Also,  to  believe.    Both 
lenses  occur  in  this  couplet. 

Tho  sayde  Maxent  to  Kateryn, 
X<0M  thy  god  and  leve  on  myn. 

V&Cem<a6.Fr.ii.38,r.9e. 

Sche  levvd  nothyng  in  the  masae, 
That  very  Ood  was  in  forme  of  hredd. 

MS.  Cemtab.  Ff .  ii.  38.  f.  4«. 

(2)  Leave ;  permission.    {A.-S.) 

(3)  Desire ;  inclination.    {A.'S.) 

(4)  Dear ;  vnlling.    See  Lrfe. 
LEVEL.  (1)  To  assess,  or  levy.    East. 
(2>  A  stnught  ruler.    Palsgrave. 
LEVEL-COIL.    A  rough  game,  formerly  much 

In  fashion  at  Christmas,  in  which  one  hunted 
another  from  his  seat.  Florio,  p.  138,  men- 
tions "  a  Cristmas  game  called  rise  vp  good 
fellow,  or  itch  buttocke,"  which  refers  to  the 
same  amusement.  "  Joner  a  cul-leve,  to  play 
at  leveU-coyle,"  Cotgrave.  Hence  the  phrase 
came  to  be  used  for  any  noisy  riot.  It  was 
also  called  levelsiee,  and  Skelton,  iL  31 ,  spells 


it  levell  suse.     Blount  gives  the  following 
very  curious  explanation, "  level-coile  is  when 
three  play  at  tables,  or  other  game,  by  turns, 
onely  two  playing  at  a  time,  the  loser  removes 
his  buttock,  and  sits  out ;  and  therefore  called 
also  hitch-buttock,"  ed.  1681,  p.  374. 
LEVELLERS.    Persons  who  advocate  an  equa- 
lization of   property  &c      The  term   was 
common  during  the  civil  wars,  when  there 
were  many  who  professed  those  opinions. 
LEVEN.    To  alleviate.    Lydgate. 
LEVENE.    Lightning.     {A.-S.) 

The  thondir,  with  his  flry  tewne. 
So  cruel  was  upon  the  hevene. 

Oower,  MS.  Soe.  Antl'j.  134,  f.  191. 
With  sodeyne  tempest  and  with  flry  levme. 
By  thegoddes  sente  doun  f^om  hevene. 

Lydgate^  MS.  Digb^  S90 
This  is  the  auctorof  the  hyje  heven, 
SetU  in  the  sunneclere  as  any  levenen. 

Lffdgatet  MS.  Soc,  Antiq.  134,  f.  1«. 

LEVENER.    The  same  as  Sever  (1). 

LEVER.  (1)  One  of  the  chief  supporters  of  the 
roof-timber  of  a  house,  being  itself  not  a  prop, 
but  a  portion  of  the  frame-work.  Also,  the 
lower  moveable  board  of  a  barn-door. 

(2)  Rather.    (A.-S.) 

I  shalie  the  whyte,  be  hode  myne. 
How  hade  I  lever  a  conyne. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  t.  48.  f.  50. 

(3)  Better ;  more  agreeable. 

Ther  come  to  hym  never  a  tever  sonde 
Then  the  fyscher  and  the  fostcre. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38.  f.  Ul. 

(4)  To  deliver  to.    Plumpton  Corr.  p.  189. 
LEVERS.    The  yellow-flag.    South. 
LEVESELE.    A  lattice.    Chaucer  mentions  the 

gay  levesele  at  the  tavern  as  a  sign  of  the 
wine  there  sold,  and  up  to  a  much  later  period 
lattices  were  the  distinguishing  features  of 
inns.    The  explanations  of  this  word  given  in 
Tyrwhitt,  the  Oxford  Gloss.  Architecture,  Pr. 
Parv.  p.  300,  &c.  are  certainly  erroneous. 
Alle  his  devocion  and  holhiesse 
At  taveme  Is.  as  for  themoste  delle. 
To  Bachus  signe  and  to  the  te»e»ele. 

OecZeoe,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  2.*^ 

LEVET.  The  blast  or  strong  sound  of  a  trumpet. 

(Fr.)    It  occurs  in  Hudibras. 
LEVETENNANTE.   A  deputy.  i>»e/«»/,  Reliq. 
Antiq.  ii.  22. 
Salle  be  my  levetennante  with  lordchipei  y-newe. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Uncotn,  t.  GO. 

LEVEYNE.    Leaven. 

He  is  the  leveyne  of  the  bred, 
Whidie  sooreth  alle  the  paste  aboute. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  87. 

LEVORE.    Lever;  mace.    Ritson. 
LEVYNG.    Life.    Chron.  Vilodnn.  p.  5. 
LEVYNGE.    Departure ;  death. 

The  aungelle  g»f  hym  In  waraynge 

Of  the  tyme  of  hys  levtfnge, 

MS,  Cant^.  Ff.  ii.  98.  f.  243. 

LEW.  (1)  To  get  into  the  lew,  L  c.  into  a  place 
sheltered  from  the  wind.  Var.diaL  "Soulc- 
grove  sil  lew"  is  an  ancient  Wfltshire  proveri^ 
L  e.  February  is  seldom  warm. 
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(2)  Lnke-wum.     Still  in  use.     Leioe  watert 
Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  471. 

(3)  Weak ;  faint.    Nominale  MS. 
LEWCOME.     See  Lucayne. 
LEWD.      Ignorant;    lay;    imtaQght;   useless. 

(.-#.-5.)  In  some  later  writers,  vile,  base, 
wicked.  In  the  remote  parts  of  Yorluhire  a 
vidoiis  horse  is  termed  Itvod. 
LEWDSTER.  A  kwd  person.  Shak.  IfoUow 
the  usual  explanation,  but  should  be  rather 
inclined  to  consider  it  as  meaning  a  wretch, 
and  perhaps  connected  with  leuterer, 
LEWESODE.    Loosened.    "  His  fedris  weron 

ietceiode  ychon,"  Chron.  Vilodun.  p.  125. 
LEWINS.    A  kind  of  bands  put  about  a  hawk. 

See  Rorio,  p.  289. 
LEWIS.    A  kind  of  machine  used  for  raising 

stones.    Archsologia,  x.  127. 
LEWN.     A  tax,  or  rate,  or  hiy  for  church  or 
parish  dues.     CAetA.    A  beneifaction  of  fourty 
shillings  is  payable  to  the  parish  of  Walsall 
to  ease  the  poor  inhabitants  of  their  leumet. 
See  Carlisle  on  Charities,  p.  296. 
LEWSTRY.    To  work  hard.    Devon. 
LEWTE.  (1)  Loyalty.     {A.-N.) 
(2)  A  kind  of  cup  or  vessel. 
(i)  The  herb  restharrow.    Somerset 
LEWTH.    Warmth ;  shelter.     Wett, 
LBWYTH.    That  which  is  left. 
LEWZERNE.    A  kind  of  fur. 
LEXST.    Lyest;  speakest  false. 
Morgadour  amwerd  anon, 
SUlvrorth  knight  at  he  was  on, 
Thl  leMt  amSdward  thl  teth. 
And  tberfore  have  thou  maugreth. 

Gj/  cf  Warwike,  p.  154. 
Cy,  quath  the  Justice,  swiche  mervalle. 
Thou  Uxt,  damisel,  saun  faile. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  39. 
LEY.  (1)  Latitude  ;  room ;   liberty ;   leisure ; 
opportunity;  hiw.     North. 

(2)  A  lea,  or  pasture.  West.  "  One  a  launde 
by  a  ley,"  Degrevant,  239.  Ley-breck,  sward 
once  ploughed. 

(3)  Law ;  faith ;  religion.     {A.-N.) 

(4)  The  standard  of  metals.    Verb, 
(b)  To  lie.     Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  60. 

(6)  A  flame,  or  low.    (A.-S.) 

For  y  am  yn  endles  peyne, 
Yn  fyre  and  yn  leye  certeyne. 

MS.  Hart.  1701,  f.  44. 

(7)  A  lake.    Still  in  use. 

He  made  alle  a  valaye, 
Al  so  it  were  a  hrod  laye. 

Arttumr  and  Merlin,  p.  350. 

LEYARE.    A  stonemason.    Pr.  Part. 
LEYCERE.    Leisure. 

Now,  syres,  ye  seeyn  the  lytylle  leyeere  here. 

Chaucer,  MS.  Qmtab.  Ff.  1.  6,  f.  30. 

LEYD.    Laid.    See  Feyre. 

LEYGHT.    Lyeth.    Lydgate. 

With  harmes  to  greve  in  wayte  le^ghi  shee 
Torevcne  mene  of  welthe  and  prosperytd. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6«  L  157- 

LEYNE.    Laid;  placed.    {A.^S.) 
LEYOND.    Laying. 


At  the  see  Jaroe  and  Jon  befonde 
As  the!  were  lynes  leytmd. 

Curtor  Mmndi,  MS.  CelL  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  8S. 
LEYTH.    Loathly.     Audelay,  p.  31. 
LEY3TL0CURE.    MoreeasUy.     (^.-S.) 
LHINNE.    A  lake.    Lhuyd's  MSS. 
UALE.    LoyaL    Wright  Pol.  Songs,  p.  303. 
LIANCE.    An  alliance.    Palsgrave. 
LIAR.     *'Liar,  liar,  lick   dish,'*  a  proverbial 
address  to  a  liar,  chiefly  used  at  schools.    It 
is  an  old  saying,  being  found  in  the  Tragedy 
of  Hoflhian,  1631,  sig.  I.  ii. 
LIARD.  A  horse,  properly  one  of  a  grey  colour. 
Palsgrave  mentions  a  horse  called  Lyarde 
Urbyn.    "  One  lyarde  stedes,"  Morte  Arthure, 
MS.  Lincoln,  f.  80. 

Stedis  stabillede  In  stallis, 

Lyarde  and  sore.        MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  190. 

LIB.  (1)  To  castrate.    North.    **  To  capon,  to 
geld,  to  Ubf  to  spkie,"  Florio,  p.  5.    See 
Topsell's  Foure-Footed  Beasts,  1607,  p.  68. 
(2)  A  basket,  or  leep.    South. 
hS  Half  a  bushel.    Kennett  MS. 
(4)  To  lay  down.    A  cant  term  mentioned  in 

Dekker's  Belman  of  London,  1616. 
LIBARDINE.  The  herb  wolfbane.  SeeTopsell's 
Foure-Footed  Beasts,  1607,  p.  40.  Also  called 
libhard's-bane. 
LIBBARD.    A  leopard.    SJtelton. 

Then  owte  starte  a  lumbarte, 
Felle  he  was  as  a  Ij/barte. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  179. 

LIBBEGE.     A  bed.     This  old  cant  term  is 
given  by  Dekker,   Lanthome  and  Candle- 
Light,  1620,  sig.  C.  ii. 
LIBBEING.    Living.    (^.-S.) 

For  to  drawen  up  all  thing 
That  nede  was  to  her  Ubbeing, 

Jrthtmr  and  Merlin,  p.  98. 

LIBBER.    A  man  who  libs  or  gelds.    North. 

"  A  guelder,  a  libber,"  Florio,  p.  89. 
LIBBET.    A  billet  of  wood ;  a  staff,  stick,  or 

club.     South. 
LIBBETS.    Rags  in  strips.     West. 
LIBERAL.      Licentious;    free  to  excess.     It 

occurs  often  in  this  sense  in  old  plays. 
LIBERARIE.    Learning.     Lydgate. 
LIB-KEN.    A  house  to  live  in.    An  old  cant 
term,  given  by  Dekker,  Lanthome  and  Candle- 
light, 1620,  sig.  C.  ii 
LICAME.    The  body.     (A-5.) 

And  Jhesus  hent  up  that  lieame 
That  lay  deed  bifore  the  thronge. 

Cureor  Mtmdi,  MS.  CoL  Trin,  Cantab,  f.  75. 
That  ani  man  to  hir  cam 
That  ever  knewe  hir  licham> 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  37* 

LICCHORIE.    Leachery.     Heame. 

LICHE.  (1)  The  body.     Weber.    Hence  the 

term  liche-wake,  or  lake-wake,  q.  v. 
(2)  Alike.    {A.^S.) 

In  kirtels  and  in  copfs  riche. 
They  weren  clolhid  alle  liehe. 

Qawer,  MS.  Boe.  Antiq.  134,  Mil 
LICHFOUL.      The    night-raven.      RowUnuh. 

Drayton  mentions  it  as  the  litch-owl. 
LICH-GATE.     The  gate  through  which  the 
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corpse  was  carried  into  the  church.    It  had 
always  a  roof  over  it  under  which  the  hier  was 
,   placed,  and  the  hearers  rested  until  the  clergy- 
man  met  the  corpse,  and  read  the  introductory 
part  of  the  service  as  he  preceded  the  train 
into  the  church.     Several  lichgates  are  still 
preserved. 
LICHWORT.    The  herb  pelHtory. 
LICIBLE.    Pleasant ;  agreeable. 

Percat  at  whan  the  lUtewhat  thi  wyf  pley 
Thi  ooDceyte  holdeth  it  good  and  licible. 

Oeeleve,  MS,  Soc.  ^ntiq.  134,  f.  859. 

LICK.    To  beat,  or  thrash.     Hence,  to  surpass 
or  excel  in  anything ;  to  do  anything  easily. 
To  lick  the  eycj  to  be  well  pleased. 
LICK-DISH.     A  term  of  contempt.     See  the 
phrase  given  in  v.  Liar,  A  sycophant  is  still 
termed  a  lick-pan.     **  A  lick-sauce,  lick-box, 
licheron"  Howell. 
LICKEN.    To  compare ;  to  liken.     Craven, 
These  ben  the  enemyes  that  fawnyng  slays, 
And  sleying  fawneth,  that  lycken  y  can 
To  Joas,  that  toke  be  the  chynne  Amat. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  il.  98,  f.  14. 

LICKER.    To  grease  boots  or  shoes. 

LICKLY.     Likely.     North, 

LICKOROUS.  Dainty;  affected.  Used  also 
in  the  sense  of  lecherous,  or  voluptuous.  **  To 
cocker,  to  make  Ukerith^  to  pamper,"  Holly- 
band's  Dictionarie,  1593. 

From  women  light  and  llckorous 
Good  fortune  still  deliver  us. 

O'tgrave,  in  v,  Femnu, 

LICK-POT-FINGER.    The  fore-finger. 

LICKS.    A  good  beating.    North, 

LICKSOME.     Pleasant ;  agreeable.     Chesh. 

LICKSPITTLE.    A  parasite,  far,  dial 

LICK-UP.    A  small  pittance.    Eatt, 

LICLIARE.    Likelier ;  more  likely. 

LID.  A  coverlet.  Kent,  It  is  applied  to  a 
book-cover  'in  Nomenclator,  p.  7,  and  I  find 
the  terra  so  used  as  late  as  1757,  in  Dr.  Free's 
Poems,  p.  47. 

LIDDED.  The  top  of  the  bearing  part  of  a 
pipe  is  said  to  be  lidded  when  its  usual  space 
is  contracted  to  a  small  compass  or  width.  A 
mining  term. 

LIDDEN.  (1)  Long.      Somerset, 

(2)  Saying,  song,  or  story.     West, 

LIDDERON.  A  lazy  idle  bad  feUow.  Trom 
lidderi  or  lither,  q.  v. 

LIDE.  (1)  Lydia.     Chaucer, 

(2)  The  month  of  March.  An  old  provincial 
term,  now  obsolete. 

LIDGITTS.  Some  thirty  or  fourty  years  ago, 
when  the  fields  in  the  Isle  of  Oxholroe  were 
uninhabited,  there  were  gates  set  up  at  the 
end  of  the  villages  and  elsewhere  to  prevent 
the  cattle  from  straying  upon  the  arable  lands ; 
these  gates  were  termed  lidgitts.    Line, 

LIDS.  (1)  Manner;  fashion;  way;  kind;  re- 
semblance.   North, 

(2)  Transverse  bars  of  wood  supporting  the  roof 
of  a  coal-mine. 

LIE.  (1)  To  Uy  down.     Var,  dial, 

'^)  To  ittbside,  as  the  wind.    Devon, 


(3)  To  lie  with  a  latchet^  to  tell  a  monstrous 
falsehood.  To  He  in  wait  (pone's  selft  to  be 
very  careful.  To  lie  by  the  wall,  to  He  on  tht 
cold  Jloor,  to  lie  a  bier,  to  lie  dead  before 
interment. 

(4)  To  reside.     Still  in  use. 

(5)  The  lees  of  wine.     Pr,  Parv. 
LIE-BOX.  (1)  A  great  liar.     West. 

(2)  A  box  wherein  the  lie  from  wood-ashes  it 

made.     Var,  dial. 
LIEF.    The  same  as  Lefe,  q.  v. 
LIEF-COUP.    A  sale  or  market  of  goods  in  the 

place  where  they  stand.  Kent. 
LIEGEMAN.  A  subject.  Shak, 
LIEGER.    An  ambassador.    See  Leiger,    Spelt 

ligier  in  Hall,  Henry  VIII.  f.  158. 
LIEGES.     Subjects.     {A,^N,) 
LIEKD.     Loved.     Cumb, 
LIE-LEACH.     A  box,  perforated  at  bottom, 

used  for  straining  water  for  lie.     It  is  also 

called  a  lie-latch,  lie-dropper,  or  lie-lip. 
LIE-LEY.    To  lie  in  grass.     Yorkeh, 
LIEN.     Lain.     Chaucer, 
LIENDE.    Lying.     See  ii«i. 

And  therto  lyounes  tweyne  lyendt  ther  nnder. 

MS.  Cott,  OUig.  A.  ii.  fol.  111. 

LIES.    Lees  of  wine.     (A.-N.) 
LIETON.    A  church-yard.     Wilts, 
LI  EVER.    Rather,     far,  dial. 
LIF.     Permission.     {A.-S.) 

For  if  that  we  ha%'e  ti/  therto. 

Joure  commaundmenl  shut  we  do. 

Cuitor  Mundi,  MS.  Colt.  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  .12. 

LIFE-DAYS.    Life-time.     "  By  hU  lyfe  dayes, 

de  sonplayn  vivant**  Palsgrave. 
LIFELICHE.     Active;  piercing.     Uffy,   like 
the  life,  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  257. 
And  that  li/elUhe  launce  that  lepe  to  his  herte 
When  he  was  crucyfiede  on  crose,  and  alle  the  kene 

naylis, 
Knyghtly  he  salle  conquere  to  Crbtyne  men  hondnt. 
Morte  Jrthvre,  MS,  Lincoln,  f.  89 
Lyche  IpJIg  men  among  hem  day  by  day. 

MS,  Digbif  233.  f  .  2. 

LIFERS.     Leavers;  deserters. 
LIFFY.    In  Devon,  when  a  man  seduces  a  girl 
with  strong  protestations  of  honour,  and  after- 
wards leaves  her  to  her  fate,  he  is  said  to 
lij^y  her,  and  she  is  said  to  be  HJied, 
LIFLODE.    Living;  state  of  life.     (^.-5.) 

Whedir  salle  we  now  gaa,  or  whate  partye  may 
we  now  chese  ?  Whare  schalle  we  now  get  any 
betpe  tille  oure  lyfiladt, 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17.  f-  49. 
LIFT.  (1)  The  air ;  the  sky.     {A,-S.) 

Somme  in  the  erthe,  somme  in  the  lift. 
There  the!  dre5e  ful  harde  drift. 

Cur9or  Mundi,  MS.  Coll.  Trin,  Cantab,  f.  i. 
Now  at  the  erthe,  now  at  the  ti/t. 
Or  however  thou  woit  the  shift 

Cursor  Mundi,  MS.  Ibid.  f.  130 

(2)  To  aid,  or  assist.  Far.  dial  Perhaps  the 
usual  meaning  in  this  passage. 

Son,  alle  the  seyntes  that  be  in  heyren, 

Nor  alle  the  angeb  undur  the  Trinite, 
On  here-breyde  out  of  this  peyne 
Thei  have  no  pouere  to  H/i  me, 

MS,Qmimb,Ft,it,4B,{,m 
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(3)  A  eoarse  rough  gate  without  hinges,  and 
moTeable.    Eatt. 

(4)  A  joint  of  beef.     Wett. 

(5)  To  carve  up  a  swan.  See  the  Booke  of 
Hunting,  1586,  £.81. 

(6)  A  trick  at  whist  or  other  games  at  cards. 
To  lift  for  dealing,  to  draw  or  cut  for  the  deaL 

(7^  A  falsehood.     Somerset, 

(8;  To  steal.  Still  retained  in  the  modem  term 
9hop'lffting,  The  lifting  law,  says  Dekker, 
**  teacheth  a  kind  of  lifting  <k  goods  deane 
away."    Belman  of  London,  1608. 

(9)  A  bad  diaracter.     Devon, 

LIFTER.    A  thief.     See  I^  (8). 

LIFTERS.    An  old  term  for  mortises. 

LIFTING-MONDAY.  Easter  Monday,  when 
it  was  the  custom  for  every  couple  of  men  to 
lift  up  and  kiss  each  woman  they  met. 
Lifting  on  Easter  Tuesday,  when  the  women 
returned  the  compliment  to  the  men.  This 
was  a  common  custom  in  Lancashire  about 
fifty  years  ago,  till  the  disturbances  to  which 
it  gave  rise  called  for  the  interference  of 
the  magistrates,  and  it  gradually  became  ob< 
solete ;  hut  it  is  still  retained  in  some  parts  of 
the  country. 

LIFT-LEG.  Strong  ale.  An  old  cant  term, 
mentioned  in  Harrison's  England,  p.  202. 

LIG.  The  same  as  Ugge,  q.  v.  It  is  sometimes 
used  for  a  lie,  a  falsehood. 

LIG-A-LAME.    To  maim.    North, 

LIGEANCE.    Allegiance.     {A.-N.) 

LIGGE.  To  lie  down.  (^.-5.)  Still  in  common 
use  in  the  North  of  England. 

And  they  here  bidden  for  to  tlepe, 
Liggende  upon  the  bed  alofte. 

Gower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134.  f.  44. 

LIGOEE.  A  carved  coit  made  of  hard  wood, 
used  at  the  game  of  doddart. 

UGGEBIENE.    Subjects. 

W»  varreofiyr  Lucius  one  launde  there  he  hovys. 

With  kyrdes  and  liggemen«  that  to  hymselfe  lengede. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS,  Lincoln,  f.76. 

LIGGER.  (1)  A  plank  placed  across  a  ditch  for 
a  pathway.    East, 

(2)  A  Une  with  a  float  and  bait  used  for  catching 
pike.    East, 

(3)  The  same  as  Ledger,  q,  v. 

(4)  A  coverlet  for  a  bed.    Line, 
LIGGET.    A  rag  or  fragment     West. 
LIGGLE.    To  lug  or  carry.    NotfoVk, 
UGGYNG-STEDE.    A  couch  or  bed.   It  occurs 

in  MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  vii. 
LIGHT.  (1)  An  example.    East. 

(2)  To  be  confined.    Salcp. 

And  I  shalle  say  thou  was  tif^ 
Of  a  kDave-childe  this  nyght. 

Tmtmelejf  Mytteriety  p.  I07. 

(3)  To  descend,  or  alight.  Far,  dial,  •*  Set  a 
Begger  on  horsebacke,  and  they  say  he  will 
never  Ught,'*  Greenes  Orpharion,  1599,  p.  19. 
Sometimes  lighten^  as  in  the  English  version 
of  the  Te  Deum  laudamus, 

(4)  To  enlighten ;  to  make  light  or  pleasant ;  to 
grow  Hj^t.    (J.'S.) 


The  lettret  of  tyr  Lucius  krghttyt  rayne  herte ; 
We  hafe  as  losels  liffyde  many  longe  daye. 

MorU  Arthurtp  MS,  Uncoln,  f.  M. 

(5)  Light  timbered^  sickly,  weak ;  also,  active, 
nimble.  To  light  on^  to  meet.  Light  day, 
clear  day,  open  daylight.  Light-headedy  de- 
lirious. Light'heeledf  active,  nimble.  Light' 
o^-fire^  a  term  of  abuse. 

(6)  Weak ;  sickly.    Somerset, 
LIGHTENING.    The  break  of  day.    North, 
LIGHTER.  (1)  A  less  number.    North. 

(2)  The  same  as  Lqfter,  q.  v. 

LIGHT-HEELED.  Loose  in  character.  **  She 
is  sure  a  light  heeld  wench,"  the  Bride,  1640, 
sig.  G.  A  light-housewife,  a  married  woman 
of  bad  character.  *'  An  harlot,  a  brothel,  an 
hoore,  a  strompet,  a  light  housewyfe,''  Elyot, 
inv.  Mereirix, 

LIGHTING.  Light.  This  occurs  in  MS.  Cotton. 
Vespas.  D.  vii.  Ps.  26. 

LIGHTING-STOCK.    A  horse-block.     West, 

LIGHTLOKER.  More  lightly,  or  easily.  {A,-S.) 

LIGHTLY.  (1)  Commonly ;  usually ;  in  ordinary 
cases.     See  Tusser,  p.  71. 

(2)  Readily ;  easily ;  quickly.     (^.-5.) 

LIGHTMANS.  The  day.  A  cant  term,  given 
in  Dekker's  Lanthome  and  Candle-Light, 
1620,  sig.  C.  ii. 

LIGHTNING.  Lightning  brfore  deaths  a  pro- 
verbial phrase,  alluding  to  the  resuscitation 
of  the  spirits  which  frequently  occurs  before 
dissolution. 

LIGHT-O'-LOVE.  The  name  of  an  old  dance- 
tune.  It  was  a  kind  of  proverbial  phrase  for 
levity,  and  a  loose  woman  was  frequently  so 
called. 

LIGHT-RIPE.  Com  has  this  epithet  applied 
to  it,  when  the  stalk  or  straw  appears  ripe, 
and  yet  the  ear  contains  nothing  but  a  milky 
juice.  Line, 

LIGHTS.  (1)  The  lungs.     Var.  dial 

(2)  The  openings  between  the  divisions  of  a 
window,  and  hence  occasionally  used  by  later 
writers  for  the  windows  themselves. 

LIGHTSOME.  (1)  Gay ;  cheerful.     North. 

(2)  Light ;  full  of  light.  '*  Lightsome  glass- 
window,"  Davies,  ed.  1672,  p.  52. 

LIGLY.    Likely.     Northumb. 

LIGMANE.    Liegeman ;  subject.     {A.-S.) 
Gret  wele  Lucius  thi  lorde,  and  layne  noghte  thlse 

wordes, 
Ife  thow  be  Ivgmane  lele,  late  hyme  wlct  sone. 

M»rte  Arthure,  Jf.^  Unci>ln,  f.57, 

LIGNE.  Lineage ;  lineal  descent.  {A.-N.) 
LIGNE -ALOES.  Lignum  aloes.  Chaucer. 
LIGNEY.  (1)  Active ;  strong;  able  to  bear  great 

fatigue.      Cumb, 
(2)  To  lighten.    Nominale  MS. 
LIGS.    Ulcers  on  a  horse's  lips. 
LIKE.  (1)  Likeness. 

That  in  a  mannes  li/ke 

The  devel  to  this  mayde  com.  MS.C0U,  Trin.  Qron.  57. 
(2)  To  please ;  to  delight ;  to  be  pleased. 

What  so  thai  have  it  may  be  royne, 

Come  and  brede,  ale  and  wyne, 

Andalle  that  may  like  me.  MS,Cantab.  Ff.v.48,  f.flO. 
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(3)  In  the  main.  '*  He  is  a  good  sort  of  man 
Hke"  It  is  frequently  used  as  a  mere  exple- 
tive, like  much,  an  equal  quantity  of  each. 
lam  Uke  to  do  it,  I  must  do  it.  To  like  one- 
telf,  to  like  one's  situation.  This  appears  to 
be  the  second  meaning,  to  please.  To  go  upon 
like8,  to  go  on  triaL  To  go  a  liking,  ibid.  And 
like  your  majesty,  if  it  please  your  msgesty. 
Like  lettuce  like  Upt,  a  proverb  implying  that 
bad  things  suit  each  other.  Good  like,  well 
looking.  Better  nor  like,  better  than  was  ex- 
pected. Life  qf,  to  approve.  Every  like,  every 
now  and  then. 

(4)  To  grow ;  to  thrive ;  to  agree  with  one,  as 
food,  drink,  &c. 

(b^  To  liken ;  to  compare.   (//.-S.) 
(6;  Likely ;  probably.    Var.  dial    **  I  and  my 
man  ^er  like  to  byn  bothe  kild  by  Captin 
Hammon  that  was  dronke,"  Forman's  Diary, 
MS.  Ashmole,  208. 
LIKELY.     Suitable ;  promising ;  good-looking ; 
resembling.     Likeliness,   resemblance;    pro- 
bability. 
LIKEN.    Likely.   Suffolk.   I  had  likened,  i.  e. 

I  was  in  danger  of. 
LIKER.    More  like.    (^.-5.) 

HUlip*  wer  great,  they  hanged  aside. 
Hit  eie*  were  hollow,  his  mouth  wide. 
He  was  lothly  to  looke  on ; 
He  was  /yJIre r  a  devill  then  a  man. 

BevU  ^f  Hampton,  D.  d. 
LIKES.     Likelihood;  prospect     Wett.    It  is 

sometimes  pronounced  Uke$eunce, 
LIKFULLIST.   Most  pleasant.    (^.-5.) 
LIKING.  (I)  Appearance ;  condition.    North, 
(2)  Delight ;  pleasure.     Chaucer, 
LIKKERWISE.    DeUghtful;  pleasant.  (^.-51) 
LIKNE.    To  imitate;  to  mimic;  to  liken,  or 

make  a  simile.    {J,-S.) 
LILBURN.    A  heavy  stupid  fellow. 
LILBYLOW.    Perspiration ;  fever.  line.    It  is 

also  pronounced  lilUpooh. 
LILE.    Little.   North, 

Full  IU«  we  know  bis  hard  griefe  of  mind. 

And  how  he  did  long  London  to  ken ; 
And  yet  he  thought  he  should  flnde  it  at  last. 
Because  he  met  so  many  men. 

The  King  and  a  Poore  Northeme  Man,  1640. 

LILEWORTH.  Of  little  value.  North, 
LILL.  (1)  To  pant ;  to  loU  out  the  tongue.  Wilts. 
**  I  lylle  out  the  tonge  as  a  beest  dothe  that 
is  ehafed,"  Palsgrave.  **  To  pant  and  bee  out 
of  breath,  or  till  out  the  tongue,  as  a  dog  that 
is  weary,"  Florio,  p.  15. 

i2)  To  assuage  pain.    North, 
JLLILO.    A  bright  flame.    North, 
LILLY.   The  wild  convolvulus.    Lilly-royal,  the 

herb  penny-royaL    South, 
LILLYCONVALLY.    The  May-hlly. 
LILLYWHITECAKE.    A  short-cake.    South, 
LILLYWUNS.    An  exclamation  of  amazement. 
LILT.  To  jerk,  or  spring ;  to  do  anything  cle- 
verly or  quickly.   North, 
LILTY-PATTEN.    A  whore.   North, 
UMAILE.    Filings  of  metal.    (A,'N.) 
LIMATIKE.    A  crooked  person ;  a  cripple. 


LIMB.    Explained  by  Forby,  **  a  determined 
sensualist.*'    The  term  seems  generally  to  im- 
ply deterioration.    A  limb  of  Satan,  a  limb  of 
the  law,  &C.   The  first  of  these  phrases  is  re- 
tained from  the  early  English  feendet  lyms. 
See  Hoccleve,  p.  29.    According  to  Pegge,  a 
man  addicted  to  anything  ts  called  a  Umb  for 
it.   Glossary,  p.  98. 
LIMBECK.    An  alembic.    Shak. 
LIMBEIL    Supple ;  flexible.    Var,  dial,   "  His 
eares  is  Umber  and  weake,*'  TopseU's  BeastA. 
1607,  p.  185. 
LIMBERS.  Thills  or  shafts.    West, 
LIMB-MEAL.    Limb  by  Umb.    {A,.S,) 
LIMBO.    HelL    Properly,  the  UmbuM  or  place 
where  the  righteous  were  supposed  to  have 
been  confined  before  the  coming  of  Christ. 
*'  Limbo  or  hell,"  Florio,  pp.  105,  158.   It  was 
also  used  for  a  prison,  in  which  sense  it  is  still 
retained. 

Beholde  now  what  owre  Lord  Jhesu  dideone  the 
Saterday,  as  sune  as  he  was  dede.  He  went  downe 
to  helle  to  owre  holy  fadyrs  that  ware  in  (ym6o  to 
tyme  of  his  Resurecdonew 

MS.  UneolH  A.  I.  17.  f.  18S. 

LIMB-TRIMMER.  AtaUor.   North. 
LIME.  (1)  A  limb.    (^.-5.) 

He  was  a  moche  man  and  a  longer 

In  every  lifm  sty  ff  and  stronge. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  75. 

(2)  To  smear,  as  with  bird-lime. 

For  who  so  wol  his  hondls  Ufme, 
They  mosten  be  the  more  unclene. 

Gower,  MS,  Soc,  Jntiq,  f.  65. 

(3)  Lime  was  mixed  with  wine,  sack,  &c  to  re- 
move the  tartness.  Egg-shells  are  now  often 
used  for  that  purpose,  and  perhaps  lime. 

(4)  Any  glutinous  substance,  as  glue,  bird-lime, 
gum,  &c    North, 

(5)  Limit ;  end. 

Ry^t  as  we  deye  jet  the  same, 
And  herrafter  shulde  withoujte  Imne. 
*  Chron.  rUodtm,  p.  4. 

(6)  A  thong.    See  Ume-hound, 
LIME-ASH.    A  composition  of  sifted  ashes  and 

mortar,  beaten  together,  and  laid  down  as  a 
flooring  for  kitchens  and  outhouses.     West. 
LIME-BURNER.    A  dwarfish  fellow. 
LIMED.    Polished ;  filed.   {A.-N.) 
LIME-HOUND.  A  common  hound  or  sporting 
dog,  led  by  a  thong  called  a  lime.     LynC' 
hounda,  Cotgrave,  in  v.  MtU,   See  Ord.  and 
Reg.  p.  325.    Umer,  a  blood-hound,  Tyrwhitt 
**A  dogge  engendred   betwene  an  hounde 
and  a  mastyve,  called  a  lymmer  or  a  mungrell,'' 
Elyot  in  v.  Hybris, 

There  ovirtoke  I  a  grete  rout 

Of  huntlrs  and  of  foresters. 

And  many  relates  and  Hmert, 

That  hied  hem  to  the  forest  fast. 

And  I  with  hem,  so  at  the  last 

I  askld  one  lad,  a  lymere. 

Say,  felowe,  who  shal  huntln  here  ? 

Quod  I,  and  he  answered  ayen, 

Sir,  the  emperour  OctoTyen, 

Quod  he,  and  he  is  here  fasteby. 

Tht  Drem^  of  Chameer,  965. 

LIME-ROD.     A  ,twig   with  bird-lime ;   more 
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osnaDy  called  a  lime-twig.   Lyme-yerdf  Piers 

Ploughman,  p.  170. 
lie  lend  thee  fynw-twiga,  and  fine  sparrow  calls* 
Wbeicinth  th«  fowler  tllly  birds  inthralls. 

Th*  4ffkciionat€  Shtpheard,  1594. 

LIMIT.  A  limb.    Shak. 

LIMITATION.   A  certain  precinct  allowed  to  a 

limitoor.    {Lat.) 
UMITOUR.    A  begging.friar.   Hence  in  later 
times,  limit f  to  beg. 
The  tpm^tour  that  vetiteth  the  wleffls, 

l-wys  a  mane  of  him  ynough  may  leere. 
To  geve  pynnyi,  gerdyllla,  and  knyeflSs, 

This  craft  ii  good.    MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6,  f.  156. 
For  they  go  ydelly  a  limUing  abrode,  living  upon 
the  sweat  of  other  mens  travels. 

NorthbrookeTs  TreatU;  1677. 

UMITROPHES.  Boundaries.  This  wo^d  oc- 
curs  in  the  Historie  (^  Paknendos,  1589. 

UM-UFTER.  A  term  of  contempt,  perhaps 
deriyed  finom  Umitour.  **  A  scomefuU  nick- 
name,  as  we  say  alim-lifter,''  Florio,  p.  92. 

IIMMER.  Mischievous  ;  base ;  low.  Still  in 
ose,  applied  to  females. 

Then  the  limmer  Scottes  hared  me,  burnt  my 
guddes,  and  made  deadly  feede  on  me,  and  my 
hamea.  BuUein**  Dialogue,  1573,  p.  3. 

LIMMOCK.    Very  limp.     Var.  dial, 

LIMOUS.    Sticky ;  glutinous.    Pr,  Parv. 

LIMP.  (1)  An  instrument  used  for  separating 
lead  ore  from  the  stone.  Mander  explains  it, 
"  a  small  board  to  skim  the  sieve  with  when 
washing  the  ore." 

(2)  Flaccid;  limber;  supple.  Var.  dial.  Also 
called  Umpey.  Stanihurst,  p.  1 1 ,  has  Umpethf 
is  weak,  or  unsatisfactory. 

(3)  Inefficient.    Somerset, 

(4)  To  chance,  or  happen. 

The  fyfte  was  Josue.  that  Joly  mane  of  armes. 
That  In  Jerusalem  ofte  fulle  myche  Joye  Itfmppede, 
Morte  Arthurs,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  89. 

UN.  (1)  Flax ;  linen.    {A,'S.)    It  is  sometimes 
used  for  female  apparel  generally.  Lyn^  MS. 
Med.  Rec.  Line.  f.  286,  xv.  Cent.    Lyne^web- 
bert^  Cocke  Lorelles  Bote,  p.  9. 
He  dronlc  never  ddre  ne  wyn, 
Ne  never  wered  clooth  of /yn. 

Cursor  Mundi,  MS.  Cott.  Trin.  Qmtab.  f.79. 
Bothe  pallis,  clothes  and  baudekyn. 
And  other  of  wolle  and  otiyn, 

MS.  AddU.  10036,  fol.  49. 

(2)  To  cease ;  to  Stop.  North, 

And  never  did  lin  towring  upward,  and  still  up- 
ward, for  the  space,  as  I  might  guess,  of  one  whote 
bo«tr.  The  Man  in  the  Moone,  1667,  p.  46. 

Her  husband,  a  recusant,  often  came. 
To  hear  mass  read,  nor  would  he  ever  lin, 

mUingtl^e  Brachy-Martyrotogia,  1657>  p*  200. 

(3)  A  carcase.    Cumb. 

(4)  A  pool,  a  cascade,  or  precipice.  <*Linne8  and 
huge  pooles,"  Harrison,  p.  88.  A  lake,  ibid, 
p.  130.   Still  in  use  in  the  North. 

(5)  Lain,  or  laid.    Sir  Trittrem, 
LINAGE.    lineage;  family.    {A.-N.) 
LINCELS.    Tares  in  com. 
LINCBUS.    Linx-seeing. 

But  yet.  Id  the  end,  their  secret  driftesare  laide 


open,  and  Hnceue  eyes,  that  see  through  stone  wallst 
have  made  a  passage  into  the  close  coverture  of 
their  hypocrisie.  Haeh's  Pierce  Penniieete,  IfiOS. 

LINCH.  (1)  To  beat,  or  chastise.  North,  Urry's 
MS.  additions  to  Ray. 

(2)  A  balk  of  land.  Kent.  Any  bank  or  boun- 
dary for  the  division  of  land.  Also  called 
kncher  and  Unehet. 

{Z\  A  haunch  of  mutton.    North, 

(4)  A  hamlet     GUmc, 

(5)  A  small  step ;  a  narrow  steep  bank,  or  foot- 
path.    West, 

(6)  A  ledge ;  a  rectangular  projection. 

(7)  A  small  inland  cliff,  generally  one  that  is 
wooded.    South. 

(8)  To  prance  about  lively.  Hollyband  mentions 
a  Unchiny  horse  as  the  translation  of  cheval 
coquelineux,  Dictionarie,  1593. 

LINCHPIN.    A  stag's  penis.     Salop. 

LINCOLNSHIRE.  A  primitive  custom  in 
Lincolnshu-e  of  washing  with  the  excrement 
of  the  pig,  and  burning  dried  cow^ung,  is 
memorialized  in  a  proverb  occasionally  quoted: 
What  a  wonderftil  county  Is  Lincolnshire, 
Where  pigs  [emit]  soap  and  cows  [void]  fire. 
The  words  between  brackets  have  been  changed 
firom  the  original  causa  pudoriSf  but  put  it 
how  you  will,  the  couplet  is  not  very  elegant. 
It  is  quoted'at  full  by  Aubrey,  MS.  Nat.  Hist. 
Wilts,  p.  292. 

LINDABRIDES.  A  mistress.  An  old  term, 
derived  from  a  chaiucter  in  an  early  Spanish 
romance.    See  Nares. 

LINDE.  The  lime-tree.  (J.-S.)  Sometimes 
used  perhaps  for  a  tree  in  generaL 

As  he  rood  undir  a  iynde. 
Beside  a  roche,  as  I  the  telte. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  1S4,  f.  53. 
Than  were  y  ghidd  and  lyjt  as  tifnde, 
Oiparee  miehi  Domine. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  il.38,  f.21. 
A  hert  he  found  ther  he  ley 
Welle  feyre  under  the  ij/nd. 

MS.  Aehmole  61,  f.  I. 
There  come  a  knyght  them  fulle  nere. 
That  hyght  sir  Barnard  Messengere, 

Huntyngafturan  hynde, 
And  founde  that  lady  lovely  of  chere, 
And  hur  sone  slepyng  in  fere, 
Lyeng  undur  a  l^de. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  74. 

LINE.  (1)  To  beat     Far.  dial 

(2)  To  lean ;  to  incline.    Somerset. 

(3)  "  To  line  a  bitch  or  cover  a  mare,"  Florio, 
ed.  1611,  p.  25.  Lyminfft  Topsell's  Beasts, 
1607,  p.  139.    Still  in  use. 

(4)  Line  of  Itfe^  one  of  the  lines  in  the  hand,  a 
term  in  palmistry. 

(5)  A  place  for  laying  down.     East, 
LINED.    Intoxicated.    North. 
LINENER.    A  linen^raper.    See  Nares. 
LINERS.    Bundles.    Dewm. 

LINES.  Marriage  lines,  a  certificate  of  marriage. 

Yorksh. 
LINET..  Tinder.     Wilts. 
LINE-WAY.    A  straight  direct  path. 
LING.     Heath;   furze.     North,      "Ling  or 
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heath  for  hrushcs,"  Florio,  p.  69.    Ung  coUint, 
burnt  ling,  West,  and  Cumb.  Dial. 

Ther  the!  beryed  hem  both 

In  nouther  moftse  nor  tyng, 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  r.  48.  f.  129. 

LINOE.  (1)  To  work  hard.     Yorisfu 

(2)  To  loll  out  the  tongue.     Oxon, 

LINGEL.     A  shoemaker's  thread.    "  Corigea, 

lyngel,"  MS.  Lansd.  560,  f.  45.    "  Lyngeil 

that  souters  sowe  with,  chrfgros,''  Palsgrave. 

••  Lynger  to  sowe  with./ioM/cter,"  ibid. 

Thecobler  of  Caunterburie,  armde  with  his  aul, 

his  lingelt  and  his  la«t,  presents  himselfe  a  Judiciall 

censor  of  other  mens  writlnget. 

^         The  Cobler  <^Cauntitrburlt»  1590. 

LINGER.    To  long  for  anything.     Kent, 

LINGET.     A  hnnet.     Somerset, 

LINGY.  (1)  Active;  strong;  talL    North. 

(2)  Idle  and  loitering.     Kent, 

(3)  The  same  as  Limber,  q.  v. 

LINHAY.  An  0|>cn  shed  attached  to  a  farm- 
yard. We$t,  When  attached  to  a  bam  or 
house,  it  is  called  a  hanging.linhay. 

LINIATION.    Mensuration.     (La/.) 

r  JNIEL.  .  The  same  as  Ungely  q.  v. 

LINING.  (1)  The  loins.     Somerset, 

(2)  A  person  who  succeeded  with  a  woman  was 
said  to  get  within  the  lining  of  her  smock. 

But  as  one  of  the  thre6  chapmen  was  imploied  in 
his  traffike  abroad,  so  the  prettte  poplet  his  wife 
began  to  be  a  fresh  occupleng  giglot  at  home,  and  by 
report  fellso  farre  acquainted  with  a  religious  clois- 
terer of  the  towne,  as  that  he  gat  wlthm  the  lining 
of  hir  smocke.  Stanihurtt*»  Ireland,  p.  26. 

LINK.  0)  A  sausage.  East,  Hollyband,  1593, 
explains  lirkeSf  "  a  kinde  of  meate  made  of 
hogges  guts  kept  in  brine ;''  and  Holme, 
1688,  calls  them,  **  a  kind  of  pudding,  the 
skin  being  filled  with  pork  flesh,  and  seasoned 
with  diverse  spices,  minced,  and  tied  up  at 
distances."  Howell  has,  **  a  link,  sausage,  or 
chitterUng."  Lex.  Tet.  1660. 

(2)  To  bum,  or  give  light.     {J.-S.) 

(3)  To  walk  quickly.     North. 

(4)  See  Lmch  and  lAng. 
LINKERING.    Idle.     Salop. 
LINK-PINS.     Linch.pins  are  called  link-pins 

and  lin-pins  in  the  provinces.    Lynpyn  occurs 

in  the  l^chale  Charters. 
LINKS.     Sand-hills.     North. 
LINMAN.    A  flax^eUer.     West. 
LINNEN.    London.    Devon. 
LIN  NIT.    Lint;  tinder.    Dorset. 
LINN-TREE.    A  lime-tree.     Derb. 
LINNY.    The  same  as  Unhag,  q.  ▼. 
LINOLP.     Shoemaker's  lingel.    Pr.  Parv. 
LINSE.    To  beat  severely.    Detfon. 
LIN  SET.    The  name  of  the  stool  on  which 

women  sat  while  spinning. 
LIN-SHORDS.    To  throw  lin-shords,  L  e.  Lent- 

shords,   a  custom  practised  at  Tlfracombe, 

which  consists  in  throwing  broken  shords  into 

the  vrindows  of  the  houses  on  one  of  the  days 

of  Lent. 
LINSTOCK.    A  stick  with  a  match  or  lint  at 

the  end  used  by  gunners. 


LINT.    A  halter.    Var.  dioL 
LINTEL.    When  a  door  or  window  is  square- 
headed,  the  upper  piece  is  called  a  linteL     It 

is    sometimes    termed    a    lynton    in   early 

writers. 
LINTELS.   The  same  as  Uncela^  q.  t.    Tares 

are  called  lints  in  Lincolnshire. 
LINTEREL.    The  same  as  Lintel,  q.  ▼. 
LINT-WHITB.     A  lark.   Suffolk. 
LINTY.     Idle;  lazy;  fat.    Var.  dial 
LION.    The  main  beam  of  a  ceiling.    Weti. 

Perhaps  from  lie  on. 
LIOUR.  (1)  A  mixture.  MS.  Med.  Rec. 
(2)  The  binding  or  fringe  of  cloth.     "  Sett  on 

Igour"  Boke  of  Curtasye,  p.  19. 
LIP.    The  same  as  Lepe,  q.  v. 
LIPARY.    Wet;  rainy.   Somerset. 
LIP-CLIP.    A  kiss.  A  cant  term.    Z^,  to  kiss, 

Lilly,  ed.  1632,  sig.  Dd.  ii. 
LIPE.    A  fragment ;  a  slip,  or  portion.   Cumd. 

**  Of  every  disshe  a  lipet  out  to  take,"  Lyd. 

gate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  52. 
LIPIN.    To  forewarn.   South. 
LIPKEN.    A  house.   SeeLid-ken. 
LIPPED.  (I)  Laid  down.  A  cant  term. 
(2)  Free ;  loose ;  ravelled.  West.  Most  probably 

from  Lipe,  q.  v. 
LIPPEN.  (1)  The  same  as  Lipargy  q.  v.    Lqjpg 

is  also  used  in  the  some  sense.  L^tptng-time, 

a  wet  season.   Gloue. 
(2)  To  expect ;  to  rely ;  to  trust  to,  or  place  con- 
fidence in.   North. 
LIPPER.  The  spray  from  small  waves,  either  in 

fresh  or  salt  water.   North. 
LIPPING-CLOUT.    A  piece  of  steel  welded  to 

the  front  of  a  horse's  shoe.    West. 
LIPPIT.    Wanton.    (Fr.) 
LIPSEY.    To  lisp.   Somerset. 
LIP-SHORD.    A  chip.   Devon. 
LIP-WINGLE.    A  lapwing.  Beds. 
LIP-WISE.     Garrulous.  L  of  Wight. 
LIQUIDNESS.    Moisture.  Palsgrave. 
LIQUOR.    To  oil,  or  anoint    Gloue. 
LIQUOR Y.STICK.    The  plant  rest-harrow. 
LIRE.  (1)  Flesh;  meat.    (J.-S.)    Smgnes  Ure, 

Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  442.     Lgery,  abounding 

vrith  lean  flesh.   North. 

(2)  Face ;  countenance.   {A.-S.) 

Hir  coloure  fulle  white  ii  es. 
That  lufly  in  Ivre. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  L  17*  f.  132. 
So  byttetly  sche  wepyd  withall. 
By  hyre  Itrre*  the  terys  gon  fall. 

MS,  Athmoh  6U  f.«7. 

(3)  To  plait  a  shirt  Line.  Perhaps  connected 
with  the  old  word  Ure,  fringe  or  binding  of 
cloth. 

LIRICUMFANCY.    The  May  lily. 

LIRIPOOPS.  An  appenda^  to  the  ancient 
hood,  consisting  of  long  tails  or  tippets,  pass* 
ing  round  the  neck,  and  hanging  down  before 
reaching  to  the  feet,  and  often  jagged.  The 
term  is  often  jocularly  used  by  writers  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  "  A 
lirripoop  vel  lerripoop,  a  silly  empty  creature, 
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an  old  dotard,"  MiUes,  MS.  Devon  Gloss.  A 
priest  was  formerly  jocularly  termed  a  lerry- 
eum-poop.  It  seems  to  mean  a  trick  or  stra- 
tagem, in  the  London  Prodigal,  p.  111. 
**  And  whereas  thou  takest  the  matter  so 
fure  in  snuffe,  I  will  teach  thee  thy  lyrr^ps 
after  another  fashion  than  to  be  thus  male- 
pertlie  cocking  and  billing  with  me,  that  am 
thy  govemour,''  Stanihm^t,  p.  35. 

There*  a  girle  thatknowes  her  terripoope. 

UU^a  Mother  Bombie,  1594. 

LIRK.    To  crease ;  to  rumple.   North.    Perhaps 
fo  jeri  in  the  following  passage.     Lirtf  to 
toss.  West,  and  Cumb.  Dial.  p.  368. 
I  fyrk«  hjnne  up  with  my  hond. 
AiMl  pray  byme  that  he  woUe  stood. 

MS,  Porkington  10. 

LIRP.  (1)  To  snap  the  fingers.    "  A  lirp  or  clack 
with  ones  fingers  ends,  as  barbers  doe  give,'* 
Florio,  p.  199. 
(2)  To  walk  lamely.     Somerset, 
LIRPY.    A  blow  on  the  ear.    Also,  to  reprove, 

to  upbraid.     Kent. 
LIS.  (1)  To  lose.    Arch.  xiii.  203. 
(2)  forgiveness.    Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
LIS  ER.     The  list  or  fringe  of  cloth. 
LISH.     Active;  strong.     North. 
LISHET.     Flexible;  limber.    Kent, 
LISK.     The  same  as  LesJIff  q.  v. 
LISSE.  (1)  To  ease,  or  relieve.     (^.-5".)     See 
Hardyng,  f.  90 ;  Wright's  Lyric  Poetry,  p.  57. 
How  that  they  myjte  wynne  a  tpeche. 
Hire  wofulle  poyoe  for  to  liMe, 

Cower,  MS  Soe.  AnHq.  134,  f.  93. 
That  myjt  yow  lif$$e  owt  of  thy«  peyne. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  49. 
I  hareherde  of  an  cTbe  to  /v*»  thatpcyne, 
Veneaeyth  it  bercth  adoubylle  floure. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  i.  6,  f.  46. 
l4fs  me  now  in  roy  longourc. 
And  gyf  me  lysens  to  lyve  in  ease. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6. 

(2)  Joy ;  happiness ;  bliss.     {A.-S.) 

LISSE  N.    A  cleft  in  a  rock.    GUmc.    The  word 

is  used  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  but  spelt  by  him 

Usne,    It  is  not  in  common  use. 
LISSOM.    •Excessively  limber  or  pliable ;  light, 

nimble,  or  active.     For.  dial. 
LISSUM.  A  narrow  slip  of  anything.    Somerset. 
LIST.  (1)  A  list  house  or  room,  when  sounds 

are  heard  easily  from  one  room  to  another. 

Kent. 

(2)  Canning;  artifice.  {Germ.)  "Tech  him 
alle  the  listes,'*  Kyng  Horn,  239. 

(3)  **  Le  moldeVoreiUey  the  lug  or  Ust  of  th'eare," 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  Mol 

(4)  A  boundary  hne.  See  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  1. 
Topsell,  Historic  of  Serpents,  1608,  p.  87, 
mentions  worms  "  having  a  black  list  or  line 
running  along  their  backs.'' 

(5)  The  close  dense  streak  which  sometimes  ap- 
pears in  heavy  bread.     West. 

(6)  The  flank.  North.  "  A  list  of  pork,  a  bony 
piece  cut  from  the  gammon,"  Kennett,  MS. 

(7)  The  selvage  of  wodllen  doth.  It  is  also 
called  listen.    '*  Porigo,  a  lystynge,''  Nominale 


MS.  This  is  a  variation  of  our  fourth  meaning. 
Anything  edged  or  bordered  was  formerly 
said  to  be  listed.  "  A  targe  listed  with  gold" 
is  mentioned  in  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  312. 

LISTE.    To  please.   {A.-S.)  Also  a  substantive, 
pleasure,  inclination.     Hence  meat-Ust,  ap- 
petite. Devon. 
5e  that  U»t9  has  to  lyth,  or  \nftH  for  to  here. 

Morte  Arthurt,  MS,  Unooln,  t.SX 

LISTEN.    To  attend  to.    ShaJt. 

LISTLT.  Quick  of  hearing.  East.  Also, 
easily,  distinctly, 

LISTOW.     Liest  thou.     TFeber. 

LISTRE.  A  person  who  read  some  part  of  the 
church  service.     (A.-S.) 

LISTRING.     Thickening.     North, 

LISTY  Strong;  powerful.  North.  « Listy 
mene  and  able,"  Lincoln  MS.  f.  3. 

LIT.  To  colour,  or  dye.  North.  "  He'll  lie 
all  manner  of  colours  but  blue,  and  that  is 
gone  to  the  litting,"  Upton's  MS.  additions 
to  Junius. 

We  use  na  clathe*  that  are  lUtede  of  dyYerse  co- 
loures :  oure  wiffes  ne  are  no;te  gayly  arayed  for  to 
plete u».  MS.  Uncoln  A.  1. 17,  f.  33. 

LITANY-STOOL.    A  small  low  desk  at  which 

the  Litany  was  sung  or  said. 
LITARGE.    White  lead.     (A.-N.) 
LITE.  (1)  Few;   little.     North.     «♦  Litlum  and 

litlum,'*  by  little  and  little,  Piers  Ploughman, 

p.  329,  an  Anglo-Saxon  phrase. 

(2)  To  depend  upon,  or  rely.    Line. 

(3)  Strife.    Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  71. 

(4)  To  hinder,  tarry,  or  delay.     (A.-S.) 
LITEN.    A  garden.    North. 
LITERATURE.     Learning.     (Lat.) 

Worshypfiill  maysten,  ye  shall  understand 
Is  to  you  that  have  no  lUterature. 

The  Pardoner  and  the  Frere,  1533L 
LITH.  (1)  A  body.     (A.-S.) 
(2)  Possessions ;  property.     "  Lond  ne  Uth"  a 
common  phrase  in  early  poetry.    See  Langtoft, 
p.  194;  Sir  Tristrem,  p.  220;  W.  Mapes,  p. 
341 ;  Havelok,  p.  239. 
^3)  Alighted.     Sevyn  Sages,  571. 
LITHE.  (1)  To  teU;  to  relate. 

Lystenyth  now  to  my  talkynge 
Of  whome  y  wylle  yow  Ipthe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  it  38,  f.  88. 

(2)  A  limb,  or  joint.    (A.-S.) 

Fendys  bolde,  with  crokys  kene. 
Rente  hys  body  flro  Ijfth  to  lirthe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  4A 
Hur  sone  that  than  dwellyd  hur  wytb. 
He  was  mekylle  of  boon  and  Ij/th, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  IL  38,  f.  74. 
Was  never  arowe  that  greved  hj-m, 
Ne  that  hym  towched  It/the  nor  lyme. 

MS.  Unedn  A.  1.  17,  f.  188. 

(3)  Tender;  mild;  gentle;  agreeable;  glad. 
Also,  gladly,  tenderly.  "  Lithe,  calm,  quiet," 
Kennet.  It  is  used  in  different  shades  of 
meaning,  implying  softness.  Alleviation,  com- 
fort, Havelok,  1338. 

Sche  toke  up  hur  sone  to  hur. 
And  lapped  byt  fuUe  igthe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Jt.  ii.  38,  f.  74. 
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(4)  Supple ;  pliant  Var.  dial,  "  Lythc,  ddyver, 
fouple"  Palsgrave.  Also,  to  soften,  to  render 
lithe  or  supple. 

(5)  To  thicken.  KenneU,  MS.  Broth  is  said  to 
be  lithened  when  mixed  with  oatmeaL 

(6)  Obsequious ;  humble.     North, 

LITHE R.  a)  Wicked.     (J.-S.)     StiU  used  in 
the  North,  meaning  t^,  lazi/. 
How  they  whanne  wyth  were  wyrchippls  many, 
Sloughe  Lucytu  the  Ij/thyre,  that  lorde  was  of  Rome. 
Morte  Arthwrtt  MS,  Lincoln,  f.  53. 

(2)  Supple ;  Umber ;  pliant.  South,  It  is  not 
an  uncommon  archaism. 

LITHERNESS.    Idleness.     North. 

Idlenesse,  moste  delectable  to  the  flethe,  which 
delltech  above  measure  in  sloth,  lithemexM,  ceasing 
from  occupation.  Northbrooke*»  Treatise,  1677. 

LITHESOME.     Gay;  cheerfuL     Yorksh, 

LITHEWALE.    The  herb  gromwelL 

LITHE.WURT.  The  plant  forget-me-not.  The 
term  is  still  sometimes  used. 

LITHLICHE.     Easily.     (^.-5.) 

LIT-HOUSE.     k  dyeing  house.    North. 

LITHY.  (1)  PUant ;  supple.     South, 

(2)  Heavy,  warm,  applied  to  the  weather. 

LITIGIOUS.     Injurious.     Var,  dial 

LITLING.    Very  little.    Chaucer. 

LITLUS.    The  same  as  Little-house,  q.  v. 

LITSTER.  A  dyer.  It  is  translated  by  tine  tor 
in  the  Nominale  MS.  Lyttesters,  York  Re- 
cords, p.  235. 

Talc  the  greia  of  the  wyne  that  mene  fyndit  in  the 
tounnes,  that  Htatert  and  goldsmythes  uses. 

MS,  Unc,  Med.  {,313, 

UTT.    A  sheep-cot.    Somertet, 

LITTEN.  A  church-vard.  South,  Ray  has 
Hten,  a  garden,  q.  v. 

LITTER.  (1)  Nonsense.     Somerset. 

(2)  To  litter  up,  or  dowUf  to  put  bedding  under 
the  horses. '    West, 

LITTERMAN.    A  groom.     Warw, 

LITTLE-A-DOW.    Worthless.    Northumb, 

LITTLE-EASE.  The  pillory,  stocks,  or  bUboes. 
Also,  a  small  apartment  in  a  prison  where  the 
inmate  could  hive  very  little  ease.  "  A  streite 
place  in  a  prisone  called  littell  ease,"  Elyot, 
1 559,  in  V.  Jrca.  The  little  ease  at  Guildhall, 
where  unruly  apprentices  were  confined,  is 
frequently  mentioned  by  our  early  writers. 

LITTLE-FLINT-COAL.  A  thin  measure  of  coal, 
the  nearest  to  the  surface.     West. 

LITTLE-HOUSE.     A  privy.    Var,  dial 

LITTLE-MASTER.     A  schoohnaster.   Sober. 

LITTLE-SILVER.    A  low  price.   East, 

LITTLEST.  Least.  Common  in  the  provinces, 
and  sanctioned  by  Shakespeare. 

LITTLE-WALE.    The  herb  gromweU. 

LITTOCKS.   Rags  and  tatters.  Berks, 

LITTY.    Light;  active;  nimble.    West. 

LIVAND.    Living.    Chaucer, 

LIVE.  (1)  Life.    (^.-5.)    0» /i»tf,  aUve.    Lives 
creatures,  living  creatures,  Uves  body^  &c 
So  fayre  5it  never  was  figure, 
Ry5t  aa  a  Ijnn*  creature. 

Gounr,  MS,  Soe,  Antiq.  134,  fol.  105. 


(2)  To  Uve  under,  to  be  tenant  to.  To  live  mp^ 
right,  to  retire  from  business. 

(3)  Fresh,  as  honey,  &c.   Somerset, 
LIVELIHOOD.    Liveliness  ;  activity.   Shak. 
LIVELODE.    Income ;  livelihood.   Also,  a  pen- 
sion, largess,  or  dole  to  soldiers. 

LIVELY.  Fresh ;  gay  ;  neat.  North,  It  is  so 
used  in  Davies'  ^tes,  1672,  p.  8.  Sometimes^ 
living. 

LIVER.  (1)  To  deliver,  North, 

And  to  his  men  he  Uverd  hym  hole  and  feere. 

MS,  Lan*downe  SuS,  f.  A. 

(2)  Quick ;  active ;  lively.   Palsgrave, 

LIVERANCE.    A  delivery.   North, 

LIVERED.     Heavy,  or  underbaked.   South. 

LIVEREDE.    Red.   Rob.  Glouc.  p.  39. 

LIVERING.  A  kind  of  pudding  made  of  liver, 
and  rolled  up  in  the  form  of  a  sausage.  "  Two 
blodynges,  I  trow,  a  leveryng  betwene," 
Towneley  Myst.  p.  89.  N.  Fairfax,  Bulk  and 
Selvedge  1674,  p.  159,  mentions  liverings. 

LIVERSAD.  Caked  and  matted  together,  ap- 
plied to  ground.   North, 

LIVERSICK.    A  hangnail     South. 

LIVERY.  (1)  A  badge  of  any  kind ;  the  uniform 
given  by  a  baron  or  knight  to  his  retainers  in 
battle.  Hence  the  different  regiments  or 
parts  of  an  army  were  termed  liveries.  "  In 
iche  lever^,"  Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln, 
f.  85.  The  term  is  used  in  a  variety  of  senses, 
and  may  be  generally  explained  as  any  grant 
or  allowance  at  particular  seasons.  "  Cor- 
rodium,  leveraye,"  Nominale  MS.  "One 
that  bestowes  a  livery,  or  cast  of  his  wit, 
upon  every  one  he  sees,"  Cotgrave,  in  v. 
Donne-Lardon, 

like  nyghte  to  Ijfverl 
Bathe  corne  and  haye. 

MS,  Lincoln  A.  i.  17.  f.  1S4. 

(2)  Delivery.  A  common  law  term.  Livery  of 
seisin  is  the  delivery  of  property  into  pos- 
session. To  sue  one*s  livery,  to  issue  the 
writ  which  lay  fbr  the  heir  to  obtain  the  seisin 
of  his  lands  from  the  King. 

(3)  Sticky ;  adhesive.  South. 
LIVERY-CUPBOARD.  An  open  cupboard  with 

shelves,  in  which  the  liveries  intended  for 
distribution  were  placed, 
LIVING.    A  farm.     Leic. 
LIVING-DEAR-ENE.    An  excL  of  distress. 
LIVISH.    Lively. 

If  there  were  true  and  Uoieh  faith,  then  would 
it  work  love  in  their  hearu. 

Becon^^i  Works,  1843,  p.  37. 

LIXOM.  Amiable.  Herrf, 

LIZENED.     Shrunk,  as  com.     Sussex. 

LIZZAH.    Anything  easily  bent    West, 

LIZZY.    Elizabeth.    Var,  dial 

LI3T.    LiUle.    See  Lite, 

Felaw,  he  seid,  herkyn  a  li^. 
And  on  myne  errand  go  thou  tyte. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft.  v.  48,  f.  fiS 

LO.    A  large  pond.    Yorksh. 

LOACH.    A  term  of  contempt  for  a  fool.    It 

occurs  in  Peelers  Jests,  p.  26. 
LOADED.    Bloated.    Dtwm, 
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LOADS.  The  ditches  for  draining  away  the 
water  from  the  fens.  Load-ttone^  a  leading- 
ktODe  for  drains. 

It  was  by  a  law  of  sewtrs  decrted  that  a  new 
drayn  or  lod«  should  be  made  and  maintained  from 
the  end  of  Chauncelon  IwU  unto  Tylney  Smethe. 
Dugdal^a  Jmbankingt  p.  27ft. 

LOADY.    Heavy.    Loady-nut^  a  double  nut. 
LOAK.     A  small  quantity.    North, 
LOAL.    To  mew  like  a  cat.    Yorkth. 
LOAMY.     Damp.    Suffolk,    Loamie,  Topsell's 

Beasta,  p.  495,  coloured  like  loam  ? 
LOAN.    A  lane,  or  passage.  North. 
LOANING.  (1)  A  lane.    (2)  A  place  near  a  vil- 

lage  for  milking  cows.  iSorth, 
LOAST.  A  wheel-rut  Suatev, 
LOB.  ( 1)  To  throw  gently,    istmex. 

(2)  A  Tery  large  lump.   Unc, 

(3)  To  kick.    EastAngUa, 

(4)  To  hang  down ;  to  droop.  Still  in  use  in 
Somerset,  according  to  Jennings,  p.  53.  To 
hd  aUmg,  to  walk  loungingly. 

(5)  A  down ;  a  clumsy  fellow.  **  A  blunt  coun- 
tric  lob,"  Stanihurst,  p.  17.  In  Somer- 
setshire, the  last  person  in  a  race  is  called 
the  lob. 

(6)  That  part  of  a  tree  where  it  first  divides  into 
branches.   Bed$. 

(7>  To  cast  or  throw.  Durham, 
(8)  A  very  large  taw.  Hanit. 
LOBBATING.    Large ;  unwieldy.    West. 
LOBBING.    Tumult;  uproar. 

What  a  lobbing  makeat  thou. 

With  a  twenty  Derlll  I 

Matiage^f  fl^t  and  WUdomt,  1579. 

LOBBS.    Irregular  veins  of  ore.    Also,  stairs 

under-ground  for  the  miners. 
LOBCOCK.   A  lubber.   A  very  common  term  of 
contempt.    **  Baligautt  an  unweldie  lubber, 
great  lobcocke,"  Cotgrave.     See  Jacke  of 
Dover,  p.  49;  Hawkin8,iii.  32 ;  Roister  Doister, 
p.  39 ;  Cotgrave,  in  v.  JHame, 
Much  better  were  the  lobcode  loat  then  wonne, 
Uolewe  he  knew  bow  to  behave  hhnaelfe. 

The  Mov»-Trapp  1606. 

LOBKIN.    A  house,  or  lodging.    Grote, 

LOBLOLLY.  Thick  spoon  meat  of  any  kind.  It 
is  thus  mentioned  by  Markham : — **  If  you  rost 
a  goose  and  stop  her  belly  with  whole  greets 
b^ten  together  with  egges,  and  after  mixt 

•  with  the  gravy,  there  cannot  be  a  more  better 
or  pleasanter  sawce ;  nay  if  a  man  be  at  sea  in 
any  long  travel  he  cannot  eat  a  more  pleasant 
or  wholesome  meat  than  these  whole  gritt 
boyled  in  water  till  they  burst,  and  then  mixt 
with  butter  and  so  eaten  with  spoons,  which 
though  seamen  call  simply  by  the  name  of 
MhSly,  yet  there  is  not  any  meat,  however 
significant  the  name  be,  that  is  more  tooth- 
some or  wholesome." 

LOB'S-COURSE.  A  d'lsh  composed  of  small 
lumps  of  meat  mixed  up  with  potatoes  and 
onions,  seasoned,  and  made  into  a  kind  of 
solid  stew.  It  is  mentioned  in  Peregrine 
Pickle,  and  is  still  common. 

LOB'S.POUND.     An  old  jocular  term  for  a 


prison,  or  any  place  of  confinement  The  term 
is  still  in  use,  and  is  often  applied  to  the 
juvenile  prison  made  for  a  child  between  the 
feet  of  a  grown-up  person. 

LOBSTER.    The  stoat    East. 

LOBSTERS.    Young  soles.    Suffolk. 

LOBSTROUS-LOUSE.   A  wood-louse.   North. 

LOBURYONE.    A  snaU.    Pr.Parv. 

LOB Y.    A  Inbber,  or  looby,  q.  v. 

LOCAL.  A  local  preacher  is  a  dissenting  cler. 
gyman  who  preaches  at  different  places. 

LOCAND.    Looking.    Lydgate. 

LOCH.  (1)  A  lake.   North. 

(2)  The  rut  of  a  cart-wheel.  Suuex. 

(Z\  A  cavity  in  a  vein.    Derb, 

(4)  A  place  to  lay  stone  in.  It  is  spelt  looch  in 
Archaeologia,  x.  72. 

LOCK.  (1)  A  lock  of  hay  or  wool  is  a  small 
quantity  of  it  hanging  together,  a  bundle  of 
hay,  a  fleece  of  wool.  It  occurs  in  Palsgrave, 
and  it  is  still  in  use. 

(2)  To  move  the  fore- wheels  of  a  waggon  to  and 
fro.  Devon.  A  waggon  is  said  to  lock  when 
it  is  drawn  out  of  its  rectilinear  motion,  so 
that  the  fore-wheels  make  an  angle  with  the 
hinder  ones. 

(3)  To  be  at  lock,  to  be  in  a  difficulty.  Lock 
vras  any  close  place  of  confinement 

(i)  A  puddle  of  water.    Herrf, 

(5)  To  grapple.  A  term  in  fencing  or  wrestling, 
used  by  Gosson,  1579. 

LOCKBANDS.    Binding-stones  in  masonry. 

LOCKCHEST.  A  millepe  or  wood-louse.  I 
have  heard  this  term  in  Oxfordshire,  and  it 
may  probably  be  used  in  other  counties. 
*'Lokdore,  wyrme,  or  locchester,  mullipee" 
Pr.  Parv.  p.  311.  [Since  writing  the  above, 
I  have  made  more  particular  inquiries,  and  as 
I  find  the  word  is  not  in  common  use,  I  take 
the  opportunity  of  substantiating  the  correct- 
ness of  my  explanation  by  stating  that  I  am 
informed  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Walker  of  Bletch- 
ington,  CO.  Oxon,  that  a  gardener  in  his  employ 
used  to  call  the  wood-louse  lockcheeter,  which 
is  precisely  the  term  found  in  the  Prompto- 
rium.] 

LOCKED.  (1)  Fkced,  as  cards  are.    North. 

(2)  Caught ;  fixed ;  appointed. 

LOCKER.  (1)  A  small  cupboard  or  closet ;  an 
inner  cupboard  within  a  larger  one.  A  drawer 
under  a  table  or  cupboard  is  still  so  termed. 

(2)  Pieces  of  wood  which  support  the  roof  of  a 
pit    Salop, 

(3)  To  entangle ;  to  mat  together.    North, 
LOCKERS.    Wooden  cells  for  pigeons  fixed  to 

the  outer  walls  of  houses.     Oxon. 

LOCKET.    The  same  as  Chape.  (2) 

LOCK-FURROW.  A  furrow  ploughed  across 
the  balks  to  let  off  the  water.     South, 

LOCKING.    The  hip-joint.    Somerset. 

LOCKRAM.  A  kind  of  cheap  linen,  worn  chiefly 
by  the  lower  classes.  There  was  a  finer  sort, 
of  which  shirt-bands,  Sec.  were  made. 

A  wrought  waatcoate  on  her  backe,  and  a  todtrmm 
amocke  worth  three  pence,  at  well  rent  bditnd  aa 
before,  I  warrant  you.       Maroeem  Estatieus,  1806, 
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T.OCKRUM.    Gibberish;  nonsenae.     Beds. 
LOCKS-AND-KEYS.    Ash-keys.     West 
LOCKS-AND-UCE.    A  kind  of  cloth. 
LOCK-SPIT.    A  smaU  cut  with  a  spade  to  show 

the  direction  in  which  a  piece  of  land  is  to  be 

divided  by  a  new  fence. 
LOCUSTS.     Cockchafers;  beetles.     North. 
LOD.    Load;  cargo.     {J.-S,) 
LODAM.    An  old  game  at  cards,  mentioned  in 

Taylor's  Motto,  12mo.  Lond.  1622,  sig.  D.  iv ; 

Hawkins,  iii.  203 ;  Arch.  viii.  149.    One  way 

of  playing  the  game  was  called  losing-lodam. 

"  Coquimbert  qui  gaigne  pert,  a  game  at  cards 

like  our  loosing  lodam,''  Cotgrave. 
LODDEN. 

But  hftd  I  thought  he*d  been  so  Mden 

Of  hii  bak'dffry'd,  boil'd,  roast  and  sodden. 

Cotton'i  Work*^  1734,  p.  lft&. 

LODE.  (1)  A  leaning.walL     Glouc, 

(2)  A  regular  vein  of  metal  ore. 

(3)  A  ford.    Dean  Mules'  MS. 

(4)  Guidance ;  behaviour  ?     Gawayne. 
LODEMANAGE.      Pilotage.      See    Lydgate's 

Minor  Poems,  p.  152;   Hartshome,  p.  131. 

Courts  of  Lodemanage  are  held  at  Dover  for 

the  appointment  of  the  Cinque  Port  pilots. 
Mariners  that  bene  discrete  and  sage. 
And  experte  bene  of  here  lodemanage. 

M.S.  Digby.iSO. 
LODEMEN.    Carters;  carriers.   NominaleMS. 
LODE-PLOT.    A  flat  lode.     See  lode  (2). 
LODERS.    The  same  as  Lode-metit  q.  v. 
LODE-SHIP.    A  kind  of  fishing-vessel,  men- 

tioned  in  an  early  statute.     See  Blounl. 
LODESMEN.    Pilots;  guides.    (A.-S.) 
LODESTAR.    The  pole-star.     Shak.    It  is  a 

very  common  archaism. 
LODE-WORKS.    Metal  works  in  high  places 

where  shafts  are  sunk  very  deeply.     Comw. 
LODEWORT.     The  plant  water-crowfoot. 
LODGE.  (1)  A  meeting  or  convention  of  the 

society  of  freemasons. 

!2)  To  entrap  an  animal.    IJne, 
3)  A  hunting  term.     See  Hunting ^  sect.  3. 
LODGED.     Said  of  grass  or  com  beaten  down 

by  wind  or  rain.     West. 
LODLY.    Loathly.    See  Tundale,  p.  24. 
He  shal  him  travaile  day  and  nljt. 
And  lodly  his  body  dijt. 

Cursor  ATundi,  MS.  ColL  Trin,  Cantab,  t  46. 
LODOLLY.    A  diminutive  girl.     West. 
LOEGRIA.    England.    This  name  is  sometimes 
found  in  old  works,  and  is  taken  from  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth. 
LOENGE.    Praising? 

To  hewe  and  brenne  in  thy  service, 
To  ioenge  of  thy  sacrlfise. 

Oower,  MS.  Soe.  AnHq.  134,  f.  113. 

LOERT.  (1)  Lord ;  sir,  but  this  title  was  applied 

to  both  sexes.    Derb. 
(2)  To  travel  quickly.     Devon. 
LOFF.  (1)  Low.    Loffer,  lower.     Var.  dial 

(2)  To  offer.    West,  and  Cumb.  Dial  p.  368. 

(3)  To  laugh.    It  occurs  in  the  tale  of  Mother 
Hubbard,  and  is  a  genuine  old  form. 

LOFT.  (1)  On  Iqft,  on  high,  a-loft.    {A.-S.) 


(2)  An  upper  chamber.    North.    "  The  third 
loft,"  Acts,  XX.  9. 

(3)  Lofty.    Surrey,  quoted  by  Nares. 

(4)  The  floor  of  a  room.     Spenser. 
LOFTY.     Massive;  superior.     Derb. 
LOG.  (1)  To  oscillate.     Comw. 

(2)  A  perch  in  measure.     Wilts. 
LOG-BURN.    An  open  drain  running  from  a 

sink  or  jakes.     West. 
LOGE.  (1)  A  lodge,  or  residence.     (J.-N.) 
He  has  with  hym  ^ong  men  thre, 
Thei  l>e  archers  of  this  contr^ 
The  kyng  to  serve  at  wille. 
To  kepe  the  dere  bo  the  day  and  nyjt ; 
And  for  theire  luf  a  ioge  is  di3t 
Fullehyeupon  an  hille. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  48. 
(2)  Laughed.    Wright's  Seven  Sages,  p.  107. 
LOGGATS.    An  old  game  forbidden  by  sUtute 
in   Henry  VIII.'s  time.    It  is  thus  played, 
according  to  Steevent.    A  stake  is  fixed  in 
the  ground :  those  who  play  throw  loggats  at 
it,  and  he  that  is  nearest  the  stake  wins. 
Loggats  or  loggets  are  also  small  pieces  or 
logs  of  wood,  such  as  the  country  people 
throw  at  fruit  that    cannot    otherwise   be 
.  reached.     **  Loggats,  little  logs  or  wooden 
pins,  a  play  the  same  with  nine-pins,  in  which 
boys,  however,  often  made  use  of  bones  instead 
Of  wooden  pins,"  Dean  Milles'  MS. 
LOGGEN.    To  lodge,  or  reside.     {J.-N.) 
LOGGER.  (1)  The  same  as  Hobble  (2). 
(2)  The  irregular  motion  of  a  wheel  round  its 

axle.    Suf'olk. 
LOGGERHEAD.    (1)  The  large  tiger  moth. 

North. 
(2)  A  blockhead.    See  Florio,  p.  69.     To  go  to 

loggerheads,  to  fight  or  squabble. 
LOGGIN.    A  bundle,  or  lock.     North. 
LOGGING.    A  lodging.     Chaucer. 
LOGGY.    Thickset,  as  cattle.     West. 
LOGH.    A  lake.     See  Anturs  of  Arther,  p.  2  ; 

Holinshed,  Conq.  Ireland,  p.  23. 
LOGHE.    Laughed.     See  Lughe. 
Than  sir  Degreraunt  ioghe 
Tlier  he  stode  undir  the  boghe. 

MS.  Uncoin  A.  i.  17.  f.  133. 
Then  hogh  oure  kyng  and  smylcd  stille» 
Thou  onsweris  roe  not  at  my  wille. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  47. 
There-att  alle  the  kynges  log^e. 
There  was  Joye  and  gamene  y-noghe 
Amonges  thame  in  the  haulle  i 
The  kynge  of  Fraunce  with  hert  fill  fayne. 
Said,  Clement,  brynge  the  mantUs  agayne, 
Fot  1  salle  payefor  alle. 

Octaviaa,  Uncoin  MS. 
LOGHER.    Lower.    Sob.  Glouc. 
LOGHT.    Taken  away  ? 

The  fiertb  case  es  gode  or  oght, 
That  he  fro  holy  kyrk  has  loght. 

Hampoitt,  MS.  Botott,  p.  7. 

LOINED.     Covered.     See  Harrison,  p.  232. 

This  appears  to  be  another  form  of  Une. 
LOITERSACKE.    A  lazy  loitering  feUow. 

If  the  loitersackt  be  gone  springing  into  a  taverae. 
He  fetch  him  reeling  out. 

Line's  Mother  Bombis,  IIM. 
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LOKB.  (1)  To  see ;  to  look  upon;  to  g:uard,  or 
take  care  o£.    {/i,'S,) 

(2)  A  prirate  road  or  path.    Eati. 

(3)  Locked ;  shut  up.     Weber. 

(4)  The  wicket  or  hatch  of  a  door. 
.LOKEDES.    Ornaments  for  the  head  ? 

And  than  the  came  derelle  tok  worraes,  and  pykk, 
aod  tarrc,  and  made  Utkedet,  and  sett  thame  appone 
hir  hede.  MS.  Lincoln  A.  1.  17,  f.  253. 

LOKER.    A  carpenter's  plane.    Line. 

LOKINGIS.    Looks. 

Forth  vitb  hU  pltous  lokyngia. 
He  wolde  make  a  womman  wene 
To  gon  upon  the  fayre  grene. 

Cower,  MS.  Sac  Antiq.  134,  t  42. 

LOKKEDEN.    Locked. 
They  wanne  with  moche  woo  the  walles  wlthlnne, 
Meoelepen  toanone  and  hkkodtn  thejatet. 

MS.  out.  CaUg.  A.  U.  f.  115. 

LOLL.  (1)  To  fondle ;  to  dandle.    North. 
He  lolTd  her  in  his  arms» 
He  lull'd  her  on  his  breast. 

tiorth  Country  Ballad. 

(2)  A  pet ;  a  spoilt  child.     Oxotu 

(3)  To  box  one's  ears. 

LOLLARDS.  Heretics.  The  followers  of 
Wkkliffe  were  termed  Lollards  or  Lollers,  but 
the  term  was  in  use  long  before  the  time  of 
that  distinguished  reformer.  It  was  commonly 
used  as  one  of  reproach  for  religious  hypocrites. 
A  loller  is  thus  described  by  Audelay, — 
Lef  thoa  roe  a  loUer  his  dedis  thai  wyl  hym  deme, 

3if  he  withdraue  his  deut&  Crom  hold  cherche  away. 
And  wyl  not  worchip  the  cros  on  hym  ukegood  erne. 
And  here  his  matyns  and  liis  masse  upon  the  haleday, 
And  bderys  not  in  the  saerement,  that  hit  is  God 
veray. 
And  wyl  not  schryve  him  to  a  prest  on  what  deth 
he  dye* 
And  settis  no^t  be  the  sacramentis  sothly  to  say. 
Take  him  fore  a  loller  y  tel  ;ou  treuly. 
And  false  in  his  fay ; 
Done  hym  after  his  saw, 
Bot  he  wyl  hym  withdrawe. 

Never  fore  hym  pray. 
LOLLIGOES.    Idle  fcUows.    Milles*  MS. 
LOLLIKER.    The  tongue.    Somertet. 
LOLLIPOP.      A   coarse  sweetmeat  made  of 

treacle,  butter,  and  flour.     Var.  dial 
IX>LLOCK.     A  lump,  or  large  piece.    North. 
LOLLOP.    To  lounge,  or  loll  about  idly.  Hence 

loUqp»y  a  slattern.     Var.  diaL 
LOLL-POOP.  (1)  A  lazy  idle  feUow.  (2)  acoax- 
ing  wheedling  child.    S^folk.     Called  loUy- 
pot  in  Somerset. 
LOLLY-BANGBR.     Very  thick  gingerbread, 

enriched  by  raisins.     Somerset. 
LOLLY-COCK.    A  turkey-cock.    Devon. 
LOLLY-SWEET.    Lusciously  sweet    East. 
LOLOKE.    To  look.    Possibly  an  error  of  the 

scribe  in  MS.  Sk>ane  213  for  hke. 
LOMBARD.    A  banker.    The  Italian  bankers 
who  settled  in  this  country  in  the  middle-ages 
gave  the  name  to  Lombard-street.     See  a 
curious  notice  of  Lombards  in  Arch.  xxix.  28b. 
LOMBARD-FEVER.     A  fit  of  idleness. 
LOMBREN.    Lambs.     Reliq.  Antiq.  L  264. 
LOME.  (1)  Frequently.     '^  Oft   and  lome,'' 


Octovian,  1944;  Ritson's  Ancient  Songs,  L  72. 
A  common  phrase  in  old  English. 
And  with  his  mowthe  he  cust  hit  oft  and  lof»§. 

Chron,  FUodyn.  p.  96. 

(2)  A  weaver's  loom.    Pahgrave. 

(3)  An  instrument,  or  weapon ;  a  household 
utensil.  It  seems  to  be  some  kind  of  vessel 
in  Holinshed,  Hist.  England,  i.  194 ;  Rcliq. 
Antiq.  i.  54.  *'  Loom,  any  utensil,  as  a  tub/' 
Grose.    Still  in  use. 

I  se  never  a  wars  loma 

Stoodynge  opoiie  mone.         MS.  Porkington  10. 

LOMERE.    More  frequently.    (J.-S.) 

LOMEY.    A  spoilt  child.    Devon. 

LOMMAKIN.  (1)  Love-making.     Herrf. 

(2)  Very  large ;  dumsy.     /  'or.  diaL 

LOMPER.  (1)  To  idle.    (2)  To  walk  hearily. 

LOMPY.    Thick;  clumsy;  fat.    Kent. 

LONCHE.    Aloud  noise.    Pr.  Parv. 

LONCHING.  "  Quasi  launching,  citato  gradu 
et  passibus  ingentibus  inccdens,"  Milles'  MS. 

LOND.  (1)  Land.  (^.-&)  In  lond,  on  the 
ground.     God  qfhnd,  Lord  of  the  world. 

(2)  To  clog  with  dirt    East. 

LONDAGE.  Landing.  **  Awaytynge  upon  his 
londagcy"  Mort  d'Arthur,  ii.433. 

LOND-BUGGERE.    A  buyer  of  land.     {A.-S.) 

LONDENOYS.  A  Londoner.     Chaucer. 

LOND-EVIL.  The  epilepsy.  It  is  misread 
loud  euel  in  the  Archieologia,  xxx.  410. 

LONDON-FLITTING.  The  removal  of  parties 
by  stealth  before  the  landlord  is  paid. 

LONDREIS.    Londoners.    Heame. 

LONE.  (1)  Lone-woman,  a  woman  unmarried, 
or  without  a  male  protector.  Lonely  woman, 
a  widow,  Hallamsh.  Gloss,  p.  61.  Lone-man, 
a  man  living  unmarried  by  himself.  The  first 
of  these  phiases  is  used  by  Shakespeare. 

(2)  The  palm  of  the  hand. 

{3)  A  lodging-house.    Somertet. 

(4)  A  supplication  for  alms.     Devon. 
LONG.  (1)  Two  breves  in  music. 

(2)  Long  homed  one,  a  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Craven.  A  long  hundred,  six  score.  Long 
length,  at  full  length.  Long  last,  at  length, 
in  the  end.  In  the  long  run,  ibid.  Long 
ftreaked,  at  full  length.  A  long  way,  much. 
By  long  and  by  late,  after  a  long  time  and 
trouble.  To  Ue  in  the  long  feathers,  to  sleep 
on  straw.  For  the  long  lane,  when  a  thing  is 
borrowed  without  any  intention  of  repayment. 
Long  m  tfie  mouth,  tough. 

(3)  TalL     Isumbras,  13,  258. 

(4)  To  belong ;  to  belong  to.     {A.-S.) 

(5)  To  long  for ;  te  desire.     Ouxucer. 

(6)  Great.  See  Forby,  ii.  200.  This  meaning 
is  also  given  by  Grose. 

(7)  Tough  to  the  palate.    East. 

(8)  To  reach ;  to  toss.    SuffoUs. 
LONGART.    The  tail  or  end-board  of  a  cart  or 

waggon.     Cheeh. 
LONG-BOWLING.    The  game  of  skittles.     It 

is  described  by  Stmtt,  p.  269. 
LONG-BULLETS.    A  game  played  by  casting 

stones  in  the  North  of  England. 
LONGXRIPPLB.    The  spedded  riper.    Devon. 
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LONG^ROWN.    A  deep  fellow.    "That  caps 
Long-Crown,  and  he  capped  the  Devil,"  A 
Lincolnshire  saying  in  reference  to  a  great 
falsehood. 
LONG-DOG.     A  greyhound.     Far.  dial. 
LONGE.     Lungs. 

With  hyt  swyrde  the  bor«  he  vtonge 
Thorow  the  ly  vyr  and  the  long*. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  II.  38,  f.  100. 
LONGFULL.     Long;  tedious.     Var.diaL 
LONG-HOME.     To  go  to  one's  long  home,  L  e. 
to  depart  this  life. 

And  thy  traveyle  thalt  thou  lonerade. 

For  to  thy  long  home  tone  shalt  thou  wende. 

MS.  Hart.  170l.  f.  61. 

LONGING-MARKS.    The  indelible  marks  on 
the  skins  of  children.    See  Digby  of  Bodies, 
1669,  p.  425. 
LONG-LADY.    A  farthing-cfiidle.    Ea»U 
LONG-LANE.    The  throat.     Var.  dial 
LONG-LIFE.    The  milt  of  a  pig.     Line. 
LONG-OF.    Owing  to. 

Petur,  sche  seyde,  thou  myjt  welle  see 
Hyt  was  long  af  my  keyes  and  not  on  me. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff .  11.  38,  f.  132. 
I  have  spyed  the  false  felone. 
As  he  stondes  at  hi«  masse ; 
Hit  is  long  of  the.  seide  the  munke. 
And  ever  he  fro  us  passe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ▼.  48,  f.  1S7. 
Alasse,  why  dost  thou  me  suspect 

Of  such  a  haynous  cryme  ? 
It  was  not  Umgi^fmet  in  faith. 
That  I  went  at  this  time. 

Gaulfrido  and  Bamanh,  1570. 

LONG-ONE.    A  hare.     Var.  dial 
LONG-OYSTER.    The  sea  cray-fish. 
LONG-SETTLE.    A  long  wooden  seat,  with 
back  and  arms,  somewhat  like  a  sofa.   **  SedUe^ 
a  longsetylle,"  Nominale  MS. 
LONGSOME.    Tedious.     Far.  dial 
LONG-TAILED-CAPON.    The  long-taUed  tit- 
mouse.   South. 
LONG-TAILS.      An  old   nick-name    for  the 
natives  of  Kent.    See  Howell's  English  Pro- 
verbs, p.  21 ;  Musarum  Deliciae,  1656,  p.  7. 
In  the  library  of  Dulwich  College  is  a  printed 
broadside,  entitled,  **  Advice  to  the  Kentish 
Umg-tailt  by  the  wise  men  of  Gotham,  in 
answer  to  their  late  saWcy  petition  to  the 
ParUament,"  fol.  1701. 

Truly,  sir,  sayd  my  hoastesse,  I  thinke  we  are 
called  Longtajfles,  by  reason  our  tales  are  long, 
that  we  use  to  passe  the  time  withall,  and  make  our 
selves  merry.  Now,  good  hoastesse,  sayd  I,  let  me 
entreat  fVom  you  one  of  those  tales.  You  shall 
(sayd  shee),  and  that  shall  not  be  a  common  one 
neither,  for  it  is  a  long  tale,  a  merry  tale,  and  a 
•weete  tale ;  and  thus  it  beginnes. 

Robin  Qoodj^lowt  Mm  Mad  Pranket^  1628. 
LONG-TO.    Distant  from.     Var.  dial 
LONG-TONGUE.      A  tale-teUer.      "A  long- 
tongued  knave,   one   that    uttereth  all    he 
knowcs,"  Florio,  p.  17. 
LONGUT.    Longed ;  desired.     (^.-5.) 
The  kyng  red  the  letturs  anon. 

And  seld.  So  mot  I  the, 
Ther  was  never  joman  In  mery  Ingland 

I  Umgut  so  sore  to  see.  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.130. 


LONG-WAYS.    Lengthways.    South. 
LONGWORT.    Pellitory  of  Spain. 
LONIR.    A  blanket.    Devon. 
LONK.  (1)  The  hip-joint.      Hertf. 

(2)  A  small  dingle ;  a  hoUow.     Wett. 

(3)  Long;  tedious.     North. 

(4)  A  Lancashire  man.  A  sheep  bred  in  tha;! 
county  is  also  so  called. 

LONNING.    A  lane,  or  by-road.     North. 

LONT-FIGS.     Dried  figs.     Somerset. 

LOO.  Under  the  looy  the  leeward.  To  loo,  to 
shelter  from  the  wind.     Kent. 

LOOBS.     Slime  containing  ore.    Derb. 

LOOBY.  A  silly  awkward  fellow.  "Long- 
backt,  or  ill-shaped,  loobies*  Cotgrave. 

LOOED.     Supplanted;  superseded.     West. 

LOOF.  To  bring  a  vessel  close  to  the  wind, 
now  pronounced  h^JS^  by  seamen.  It  occurs 
in  Wendover's  Chronicle.  "  Ijouffe  you  from 
him,"  Bourne's  Inventions  or  Devises,  1578. 

LOOINDY.     Sullen;  mischievous.    North. 

LOOK.  (1)  To  weed  com.     Cumb. 

(2)  To  look  at  big  as  buUbeef,  to  look  very  stout 
and  hearty,  bull  beef  having  been  formerly 
recommended  to  those  who  desired  to  be  so. 
You  look,  you  may  well  look,  you  are  greatly 
surprised.  To  look  at  the  nose,  to  frown,  to 
look  out  of  temper.  Lookee  d'ye  see,  look  ye ! 
do  you  see  ?  a  common  phrase  for  drawing 
one's  attention  to  any  object.  To  look  on,  to 
regard  with  kindness  and  consideration.  To 
look  sharp,  to  be  quick,  to  make  haste. 

STo  look  for ;  to  expect.     North, 
To  behold.    Kennett  says,  **  in  some  parts 
of  England  they  stiU  say,  loke,  loke." 
LOOK-ABOUT-YE.    An  old  game  mentioned 
in  Taylor's  Motto,  12 mo.  Lond.  1622,sig.  D.  iv. 
LOOKER.  (1)  A  weeding-hook.    North. 

(2)  A  shepherd  or  herdsman.     South. 
LOOM.  (1)  To  appear  larger  than  in  reality,  as 

things  often  do  when  at  sea. 
^2^  A  chimney.     Durham. 

(3)  The  track  of  a  fish.     West, 

LOON.    An  idle  fellow ;  a  rascal ;  a  country 

clown ;  a  low  dirty  person.     Var,  dial 
LOOP.  (1)  A  length  of  paling.    East, 
(2^  The  hinge  of  a  door.    North. 

(3)  To  melt  and  run  together  in  a  mass,  said  of 
iron  ore.    A  mining  term. 

(4)  A  gap  in  the  paling  of  a  park  made  for  the 
convenience  of  the  deer. 

(5)  A  loop-hole ;  a  narrow  vrindow. 
LOOR.  To  stoop  the  head.  North, 
LOOS.    Honour;  praise.    (/i:S.) 

LOOSE.  (1)  To  discharge  an  arrow  from  the 
string ;  to  let  ofiT  any  projective  weapon.  It 
is  still  in  use,  according  to  Salopia  Antiq.  p. 
491.  **  I  spyed  hym  behynde  a  tree  redy  to 
lowse  at  me  with  a  crosbowe,"  Palsgrave. 

(2)  To  be  at  a  loose  end,  to  be  very  idle.  Loose- 
ended,  lewd.  Loose  hung,  unsteady.  "  Ejffile, 
weakened  or  loose-hangled,''  Cotgrave.  7b 
be  loosed,  out  of  ^rvice  or  apprenticeship. 
Loose  ladder,  a  loop  slipped  down  in  a  stocking. 

(3)  Indecent  as  lingoage.     Var,  dial 
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(4)  The  pri^ege  of  turning  oat  cattle  on  com- 
mons    North, 
LOOT.    A  thin  oblong  square  board  fixed  to  a 
ttaif  or  handle,  used  in  boiling  brine  to  re- 
move  the  scum.    Staff, 
LOOTH.     The  same  as  I/to,  q.  v. 
LOO  VER.  An  opening  at  the  top  of  a  dove-cote. 

North,    See  Lacer  (2). 
LOOVEYD.     Praised.    Ritton, 
LOOVEYNG.     Praise;  honour. 

That  was  a  feyre  tokenynge 
Of  pees  and  of  teovepng. 

MS,  Cantiib,  Ft,  U.  38,  f.  162. 
LOOZE.     A  pig-stye.     West. 
LOGS.    Laughed.    "  At  hym  ful  &st  thei  looj," 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ▼.  48,  f.  53. 
LOP.  (1)  A  flea.    North,    (J.-S.) 

Vt  joy  y-now  lo  ye  your  lyggyi  ttreyne. 
Ye  lade  longe-tydyde  at  a  loppe, 

MS,  Fair/eu  16. 

(2)  To  loUop  or  lounge  about.    Kent, 

(3)  To  hang  loosely ;  to  hang  down,  or  droop. 
Far,  dial. 

(4)  The  fiiggot  wood  of  a  tree. 
LOPE.    Leapt    Also,  to  leap.     It  seems  to  be 

a  tubst.  in  the  second  example. 
As  soae  as  the  chylde  had  spoke. 
The  iieode  ynto  hym  was  lope. 

MS,  Harl.  1701,  f.  40. 
Tyme  goth  fast,  it  is  ftill  lyght  of  lope. 
And  in  abydyng  men  seyn  ther  lyghte  hope. 

MS,  RawL  Poet.  118. 

LOP-EARED.    Having  long  pendulous  ears  like 

a  honnd.    'Var,  dial 
LOPEN.    Leapt.    See  the  Sevyn  Sages,  739. 
Whan  thy  mouthe  with  ihryfte  yt  opun 
Deth  and  synne  are  bothe  oute  lopwt, 

MS.  Harl,  1701,  f.  79. 
The  portar  set  the  yatys  opon. 
And  with  that  Befyse  ys  owt  /opon. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  ti.  38,  f.  lOa 
Aooon  was  al  that  felre  gederynge 
Lopen  imdir  oure  lordes  wyoge. 

Curtor Mundi, MS,  Coll,  Trin,  Cantab,  Mil. 
Sythen  he  ys  lepen  on  hys  stede. 
He  with  hym  Harrawde  dud  lede. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  It  38,  f.  154, 

LOPE-STAFF.  A  leaping-stafT.   "  A  lope-staflfe 

wherewith  men  leape  ditches,"  Cotgrave. 
LOPIRD.   Coagulated.   Still  in  use.  SeeForby, 
Brockett,  Grose,  Kennett,  &c 
Thare  he  fande  none  other  fodc, 
Bot  wlatesome  glcte  and  lopird  blode 

MS,  Uncoln  A.  1. 17,  f.  876. 
Thare  dwelled  a  roan  in  a  myrke  donjowne. 
And  in  a  fowlestede  of  eormpcyowne, 
Whare  he  had  no  fode, 
Bot  wlatsome  glette  and  lopyrd  blode. 

Hampole^  MS,  Bowee,  p.  Sff. 

LOP-LOACH.    The  leech  used  by  surgeons  for 
drawing  blood.  North, 

LOPLOLLY.    A  lazy  fellow.    Wett, 

LOPPING.    Lame.    Dorset. 

LOP-SIDED.    One-sided.    Var,  dial. 

LOP-START.     The  stoat.    East,     It  ia  men- 
tioned in  Harrison's  England,  p.  230. 

LOPUSTER.    A  lobster. 

LOPWEBBE.    A  spider's  web.   (^.-5.) 
II. 


As  a  fopwebbe  flieth  fome  and  gnattis,    - 
Taken  and  suflVen  gret  files  go. 

Occleve,  MS.  Soe.  Antlq,  1«,  f.  »7 

LOQUINTUE.     Eloquent    Weber, 

LORD.  (1)  A  title  of  honour  given  to  monks 

and  persons  of  superior  rank.   {A.-S.) 
(2)  Lord  have  mercy  vpon  us  was  formerly  the 
inscription    on    houses    infected  with    the 
plague.     Lord  have  mercy  tgjon  me,  a  diseaiie 
thus  mentioned  in  the  Nomenclator,  "the 
Illiake  passion,  or  a  paine  and  wringing  in  the 
small  guts,  which  the  homelier  sort  of  phisi- 
cians  doe  call,  Lorde  have  mercy  upon  me," 
LORDEYN.     See  Fever- Lurden,   "Thelurgy- 
fever,  idleness,"  Craven  Glossary,  p.  304. 
I  trow  he  was  infecte  certeyn 
With  the  faitour,  or  the  fever  lordeyn, 

MS,  Rawl,  C.  86,  xv.  Cent. 
LORD-FEST.    Excessively  lordly.    U,.S,) 
LORDINGS.  Sirs;  masters.  (/#.-&)    It  is  often 

used  by  later  writers  in  contempt. 
LORD-OF-MISRULE.     The  person  who  pre- 
sided over  the  Christmas  revels,  by  no  means 
an  unimportant  personage  in  the  olden  times. 
He  began  his  rule  on  All-hallow  eve  and  con- 
tinued it  till  Candlemas  day.   See  a  list  of  ex- 
pences,  dated  in  1552,  in  Kempe's  Loseley 
Manuscripts,  pp.  44-54.    For  further  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  see  Brand,  i.  272 ;  Arch, 
xviii,  313-335  ;  Hawkins'  Engl.  Dram.  iii.  156; 
Strutt,  ii.  200 ;  Lilly's  Sixe  Court  Comedies. 
12mo.  1632,  sig.  F. 
LORDS-AND-LADIES.    See  BuUs-and-Cows. 
LORDSHIP.    Supreme  power.    {A.-S,) 
LORD-SIZE.    The  judge  at  the  assizes. 
LORD'S-ROOM.    The  stage-box  in  a  theatre 

was  formerly  so  called.  Jonson, 
LORDSWYK.    A  traitor.    Jtitson. 
LORE.  (1)  Knowledge ;  doctrine ;  advice.  (A..S.) 
(2)  Lost.    Still  in  use  in  Somerset. 

The  kyng  seld.  Take  me  thy  tayle. 
For  my  hors  I  wolde  not  the  fayle, 
A  peny  that  thou  lore, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  51. 

LOREFADYR.    A  teacher.   Loremastir,  Dial. 
Great  MoraL  p.  243. 
Of  al  men  they  do  most  evyl, 
Here /or^rfirr  ys  thedevyl.  MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.24. 

LOREINE.    A  rein.    See  Launfal,  888. 
Hys  loreine  lemyd  alle  with  pride, 
Stede  and  armure  alle  was  blake. 

MS.  Harl.  9352,  r.  10*. 

LOREL.  A  bad  worthless  fellow.  (J,-N.) 
Lorels  den,  Holinshed,  Chron.  Ireland,  p.  93. 
Code  Lorel  was  formerly  a  generic  title  for 
a  very  great  rascal.  "  Lasy  lorrels,"  Harman. 
1567. 
LOREMAR.    A  bit-maker.   Palsgrave,   "Lori- 

mers  or  bit-makers,"  Harrison,  p.  97. 
LORENGE.    Iron.    (A.-N.) 
LORER.    The  laurel-tree.    Chaucer, 
This  Daphne  into  a  lorer  tre 
Was  tumid,  whiche  is  ever  grene. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  I»4,  f  9S. 
And  plaunted  trees  that  were  to  preite. 
Of  ddre,  palme,  and  of  lorere. 

CureorMundU  MS,  Coll,  Trin.  Cantab,  f.M. 
34 
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LORBSHAN.    A  teacher.   (J.-S.) 
LORING.    Instraction.    %ienier. 
LORNE.    Lost;  undone;  destroyed.    Still  in 
use,  in  the  sense  of  fortuken.    Also,  to  lose 
anything. 

Thyg  cawse  y-iellowele  for  the, 
The  ordur  of  preste  he  hath  toms, 

U8.  Cantab,  Ff.  11. 98,  f.  48. 
The  ttewardyt  lyfe  yt  tome. 
There  waa  fewe  that  rewyd  ther  on. 
And  fewo  for  hym  wepyth. 

MS.  Canfb.  Ff.  II.  38,  f.  74. 

IX)RNYD.    Learned. 

I  can  hit  wel  and  perfitely ; 
Now  have  I  lomyd  a  play. 

M8.  Cantab,  Ff.  t.  48,  f.  54. 

LORRB.    A  dish  in  andent  cookery.    It  is  de- 
scribed in  MS.  Sloane  1201,  f.  23.    See  also 
Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  81. 
LORRIE-UP.    A  brawl.    Northumb, 
LORRY.    A  laurel-tree.    Arch.  jox.  368. 
LORTY.    Dirty.   Northumb, 
LOSARD.    A  coward.    Weber, 
LOSE,  d)  Praise ;  honour.    (2)  To  praise. 
^3}  Fame ;  report   It  is  used  both  in  a  good  and 
bad  sense.     Chaucer, 

There  be  had  grete  chy valry. 

He  tlewe  hys  enemyea  with  grete  envy, 

Orete  worde  of  hym  aroot : 
In  hethennes  and  yn  Spayne, 
In  Gaskyn  and  in  Almayne 
Wyt  they  of  hyt  loot, 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  11. 38.  f.  7S. 

LOSEL.    The  same  as  Lorel^  q.  t.    Cocke  Lorel 
was  also  called  Cocke  Losel. 
I  holde  you  a  grota. 
Ye  wyll  rede  by  rota. 
That  he  may  wete  a  cota 
In  Codce  LoteU  bota. 

DoetoHv  Doubbi«j4Ut,  n.<i. 

LOSENJOUR.    A  flatterer;  a  liar.    (A,-K) 
What  sey  men  of  thet   looenjourt 
That  have  here  wurdyt  feyre  as  flours. 

JfS.Har/.1701,  f.S4. 

LOSERS.  *'Such  losers  may  have  leave  to 
speak/'  2  Henry  VI.  iii.  1.  It  has  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  commentators  that  this  is  a 
common  proverb.  See  my  notes  to  the  First 
Sketches  of  Henry  VI.  p.  93.  It  occurs  in 
Stephens'  Essayes  and  Characters,  2d  ed. 
1615,  p.  50. 

LOSH.    To  splash  in  water.    North, 

LOSSE.    The  lynx.    Reynard,  p.  146. 

LOSSET.  A  large  flat  wooden  dish  used  in  the 
North  of  England. 

LOS  SUM.    Lovesome ;  beautiful. 

LOSSY-BAG.  Lucky-bag.  A  curious  word  used 
by  low  pedlars  and  attendant  upon  fairs,  wakes, 
&c.  "  Come,  put  into  the  lossy-bag,  and  every 
time  a  prize,"  is  the  invitation,  and  the  adven- 
turer  puts  a  penny  or  halfpenny  into  a  bag, 
and  draws  out  a  ticket,  which  entitles  him  to 
a  toy  or  other  article  of  greater  or  less  value 
than  his  money,  according  to  his  luck. 

LOST.  (1)  Famished.    Herrf, 

(2)  To  be  losty  to  forget  one's  self.  He  looks  a»  if 
he  had  neither  lott  nor  won^  L  e.  stupid,  un- 
concerned.  This  phrase  occurs  in  Ben  Jonson. 


Lost  and  woHf  a  redundant  idiom,  is  found  in 
many  early  writers. 

LOSTELL.  The  cry  of  the  heralds  to  the  com- 
batants that  they  should  return  home. 

LOT.  ( 1 )  To  allot.    (2)  To  imagine.     West: 

(3)  The  shoot  of  a  tree. 

(4)  Dues  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  for  ingress 
and  eg^ress.    A  miner's  term. 

LOTCH.    To  limp;  to  jump.    Lane, 
LOTE.  (1)  A  tribute.    (^.-5.)    Ritson,  u.  288, 
reads  lok,  not  explained  in  glossary. 
In  Inglond  he  arered  a  tote 
Off  iche  house  that  comes  smoke. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  v.  48.  f.  00. 

(2)  A  loffc ;  a  floor.    South, 

(3)  Gesture ;  aspect  "  With  grucchande  lotea,** 
Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Line  f.  68. 

LOTEBY.  A  private  companion  or  bedfellow ; 
a  concubine. 

Now  5if  that  a  man  he  wed  a  wyfe, 

And  hym  thynke  ache  plete  hym  nojt* 
Anon  ther  rysb  care  and  stryfe ; 

He  wold  here  telle  that  he  had  bojt. 
And  schenchypus  here  that  he  bath  sojt. 

And  takys  to  hym  a  loteby. 

These  bargeyn  wyl  be  dere  abo5t. 

Here  ore  henns  he  schal  aby. 

Aud9tai^9  Poemtf  p.  S. 
For  almost  hyt  ys  every  whore, 
A  gentyl  man  hath  a  wyfe  and  a  hore  { 
And  wy ves  have  now  comunly. 
Here  husbondys  and  a  ludt^, 

MS,  Hart,  mU  f-W 
But  there  the  wyfe  haunteth  foly 
Undyr  here  husbunde  a  ludf^f, 

MS,  Hart,  I70I,  f.  12. 

LOTH.  Loth  to  depart y  the  name  of  a  popular 
old  ballad  tune,  frequently  referred  to  in  old 
plays. 

LOTHE.  (1)  To  offer  for  sale.  Kennett  gives 
this  as  a  Cheshire  word. 

(2)  Harm ;  hurt ;  danger. 

Mete  and  drynke  I  jaf  hem  bothe. 
And  bad  hem  kepe  hem  ay  fro  lotht, 

Cunor  MundU  MS.  ColL  Trin,  Cantab.  f.Sl. 
Why  was  God  moste  with  hym  wrothe. 
For  he  dyd  the  pore  man  tfthe, 

MS,  Hart,  17f  1,  f.  4fi. 
Hurrtwey  hostes  stoden  still  and  dudenno/bfA. 

Chron,  rUodun,  p.  98. 

(3)  Perverse ;  hateful.  {^,-8.)  Lothee,  that 
which  is  hateful. 

We  at  neghtburt  I  and  he. 
We  were  never  tttth, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  5S. 

L0TIIER.(1)  More  hateful.    {A,.S,) 

(2)  To  splash  in  water.     North, 

(3)  Unwillmg.    Satop,    {A,-S,) 
LOTHLY.    Loathsome.     Chaucer. 
LOTIEN.   To  lay  in  ambush.    {/i.-S,) 
LOT-TELLER    Avritch.     MaunseU,  1595. 
LOTTERY.  (1)  Witchcraft;  divination. 

(2)  A  child's  picture  or  print  Lottery-babi, 
juvenile  prints. 

(3)  To  go  to  lottery,  i.  e.  to  quarrel 
LOTYNGE.    Struggling ;  striving  together. 
LOU.    Laughed.     Reliq.  Antiq  ii.  275. 
LOUCH.    To  walk  slovenly.    West. 
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LOUD.AND.STILL.  BotJke  hude  and  MliUe, 
always.  This  is  a  very  oommoQ  phrase  in 
old  romances. 

Thanne  it  If  guod  hoth^lcmdtamd  ttUte, 
For  to  don  al  hit  wille. 

MS.  Laud.  108,  f.  12. 
Tbcn  wende  tehe  sche  tchulde  be  scheme, 
And  me  be.het  londe  and  rente, 

And  hyghtme  to  do  my  wylle. 
But  y  myaelfe  wolde  noght. 
Ye  were  e»yr  In  my  thoght 

Bothte  lowdsmdtt^Ue/ 

MS,  CanHtb,  Ft.  ii.  38.  f.  72. 

LOUGH.  (1)  See  Lou.    (2)  See  Lock. 

(3)  A  cayity  in  a  rock.    Lhie, 
LOUK.  (1)  A  blow ;  a  thump.    North. 

i2)  Coarse  grass  on  the  moors.     Line. 
3)  A  window  lattice.    Si^oUt. 

(4)  To  pot  in  place.    Somertet, 
LOUKED.    Locked ;  fastened. 

For  thou  buriede»t  Jhesu  licame. 
In  an  hous  therfore  welouked  the. 
Curtor  Mundi,  MS.  ColL  Trin.  Cantab,  f .  108. 

LOUKERS.     Weeders.    Nor*\     **  Runcator, 

lowker/'  Nominale  MS. 
LOUKINQ.    Gawky  ;awkwai        North. 
LOULE.    To  cany  anything,     far.  dial. 
LOUME.     Soft ;  gentle.     Chesh. 
LOUN.  (1)  See  Loo.    (2)  See  Loon. 
(3)  To  beat;  to  thrash.    North.    Itisalsopro- 

naanced  lounder. 
LOUNDBR.    To  mn  or  scamper  about.  North. 
LOUNDREIS.    Londoners.    Heame. 
LOUNDSING.     Lingering.     Camb. 
LOUNER.     A  large  lump  of  bread.      West. 

Brodtett  has  lounge. 
LOUNT.    A  small  piece  of  land  in  a  common 

field.     Chesh. 
LOUP.    To  leap;  to  cover.     Lotqt  the  lorig 

knmm,  leap-frog.    North. 
LOUPY-DIKE.    A  term  of  contempt,  applied 

to  an  imprudent  person.     North. 
LOURAND.    Discontented.  Sevyn  Sages,  462. 
sir  Amoraunt  wlthdrough  him 
With  loureand  chere  wroth  and  grim. 

Op  0/  fVarwike,  p.  320. 

LOURDE.    Disagreeable.    (^..*V.) 
And  lhou5te  it  was  a  gret  pit£ 
Tocee  lo  lutty  one  as  sche 
Becoaplid  with  so  hurdem  wyjte. 

Gower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  131. 

LOURDT.     Sluggish.    Suatex. 
LOURE.   To  look  discontented.  (A.^S.)  Loury. 
facet  Ly<]^;ate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  52. 
Tydynges  of  Tryamowre  herds  he  none. 
The  kyng  began  to  hnvre, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  78. 

LOURT.    Threatening  rain.     Far.  dial. 
LOUSE.  (1)  To  take  lice  from  the  person  and 

garments,  as  beggars  do. 
(2)  To  think ;  to  consider.    South. 
LOUSE-TRAP.    A  small  tooth-comb. 
LOUSH.    The  same  as  Loeh,  q.  t. 
LOUSTER.   (1)  To  make  a  clumsy  rattling 

noise ;  to  work  hard.     South. 
(2)  To  idle  and  loll  about.    J)etfOH.    ^  Lowtryng 

and  wandryng,"  Hye  Way  to  the  Spyttell 

HouSfp.  11. 


LOL"TE.  (l)Tobend}tobow.  (A.-S.)  "  A"4 
the  erthe  lowttede,"  MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f.  e  I. 

(2)  To  lurk.  See  Lotien.  "  To  sneak  and  crer p 
about,"  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

(3^  To  low,  or  beUow. 

(4)  To  loiter,  tarry,  or  stay.    Heame. 

(5)  To  neglect.  Shakespeare  has  the  word  in 
this  sense,  incorrectly  explained  by  all  his 
editors.    See  1  Henry  VI.  iv.  3. 

Lowted  and  forsaken  of  theym  by  whom  In  tyme 
he  myght  have  bene  aydod  and  relieved. 

Hall,  Homy  IV.  t.  6. 

(6)  To  milk  a  cow.    Liddesdale. 

LOVAND.      PraiAiBg.     This  occurs  in    MS. 

Cotton.  Yespas.  D.  vii.  Ps.  17. 
LOVE.  (1)  To  praise.    See  Lovand.  Lotfeynges, 
praises,  MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  vii. 
For  to  Wynne  me  looepng 
Bothe  of  empcrowre  and  of  kynge. 

MS  CMitab.  Ff.  IL  38,  f.  1£2. 

f  2)  To  prefer ;  to  choose.    East. 

(3)  "  Digitus,  a  play  used  in  Italic,  where  one 
holds  up  his  finger,  and  the  other,  turning 
away,  gives  a  guesse  how  many  he  holds  up : 
it  is  called  here,  and  in  France  and  Spain,  the 
play  of  loffe.*' — Thomasii  Dictionarium,  1C44. 

(4)To  set  a  price  on  anything.  Lotqfys,  TownelSf 
Mysteries,  p.  177. 

(5)  To  play  for  love,  without  stakes.  At  whist 
a  paity  is  two  lope,  three  love,  &c.  when  theii 
adversaries  have  marked  nothing.  Love  in 
idleness,  love  and  idles,  the  herb  heart's-ease. 

LOVE-ACHE.    The  herb  lovage. 

LOVE-BEGOTTEN-CHILD.  A  bastard.  Also 
called  a  love^egot,  a  love-child,  &c. 

LOVE-BIND.    The  herb  travellers*-joy. 

LOVE-CARTS.  Carts  lent  by  one  farmer  to  an- 
other.    Oxon. 

LOVE-DAY.  A  day  appointed  for  the  settle- 
ment  of  differences  by  arbitration.  Later 
writers  seem  to  use  the  term  for  any  quiet 
peaceable  day. 

But  helle  b  fulle  of  suche  discorde. 
That  ther  may  be  no  hveda^. 

Gower,  MS.  Soc-  Antiq.  134,  f.  37. 

LOVE-DREWRY.    Courtship.    See  Druery. 

LOVE-ENTANGLE.    ThenigeUa.     Comw. 

LOVE-FEAST.  An  annual  feast  celebrated  in 
some  parishes  on  the  Thursday  next  before 
Easter.  See  Edwards's  Old  E nglish  Customs, 
1842,  p.  60. 

LOVEL.    A  common  name  formerly  for  a  dog. 
According  to  Stowe,  p.  847,  William  Colling- 
bome  was  executed  in  1484  for  writing  the 
following  couplet  on  the  king's  ministers : 
The  lUtte.  the  Catte,  and  Looell  our  dogge. 
Rule  all  England  under  the  hogge. 

LOVE-LIKINGE.  Graciousness ;  peace.  (^.-5.) 

LOVE-LOCKS.    Pendant  locks  of  hair,  falling 
near  or  over  the  ears,  and  cut  in  a  variety  of 
fashions.    This  ridiculous  appendage  to  tha 
person  is  often  alluded  to  by  the  writers  pre 
vious  to  the  Restoration. 

Why  should  thy  tweete  love4ocke  hang  dangling  dovre. 
Kissing  thy  girdlettud  with  falling  pride  ? 

Although  thy  skin  be  white,  thy  halre  is  browne  { 
Oh, let  not  then  thy  halre  thy  beautie  hide. 

Th9  4jg/^Hona»9  SJiopheard,  lOM. 
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LOVELOKER.    More  lovely.     (A.-S.) 
LOVE-LONGING.    A  desire  of  love. '  (//..5.) 
LOVE-POT.  A  drunkard.    "  To  gad  abrode  a 
gossoping,  as  a  pratling  love-pot  woman," 
Florio,  p.  59. 
LOVF  R.  (1 )  Rather.     (A.-S.) 

That  him  wu  lover  for  to  chete 

His  owen  body  Tor  to  leM, 

Than  see  so  gret  a  mordre  wroujte. 

G<n»«r,  MS.  Soc,  Antiq.  134,  f.  82. 

(2)  A  turret,  lantern,  or  any  apparatus  on  the 
roof  of  a  building  for  the  escape  of  smoke,  or 
for  other  purposes.  "  Loter^  a  chimney," 
Hallamsh.  Gloss,  p.  155.  See  hoover.  It 
means  an  opening  in  a  chimney  in  Honoria 
and  Mammon,  p.  48.  Hall  spells  it  lovery, 
'*  A  loover,  or  tunnell  in  the  roofeortop  of  a 
great  hall  to  avoid  smoke,"  Baret,  1580. 
LOVERDINGES.  Lords.  Heame. 
LOVESOME.    Lovely.    North. 

Owre  emperour  hath  a  sone  feyre, 
A  tovMomtf  chylde  shallebehyseyre. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  ii.  98,  f.  127. 
Take  thl  wyf  In  thi  honde, 
Leve  je  shul  this  ^^f»ome  londe. 

Cwrttr  Mundi,  MS,  CoU,  Trin.  Cantab.  C  6, 

LOVIER.     A  lover.     Var,  dial,    Lovien  is  the 

old  English  verb,  to  love. 
LOVING.    Praising.    MS.  Cott.  Vesp.  D.  vii. 
LOVING-CUP.    The  same  as  Grace-cup,  q.  v. 
LOVIS.    Loaves. 

With  lovit  fyne,  thorow  his  gret  foysone, 
Fyve  thottsandey  fynde  that  he  dide  fede. 

Lvdgate,  MS.  S-fC.  Anttq.  134,  f.  26. 

LOW.  (1)  Aflame;  heat.  North.  It  occurs 
in  the  first  sense  in  MS.  Cotton.  Vespas.  D. 
vii.  Ps.  28.  "  Lowe  of  fyre,"  Pr.  Parv.  p.  38. 
"  Rayse  a  grete  lowe,'*  MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  1 7, 
f.  11.     Lowynge,  Degrevant,  1436. 

(2)  To  heap,  or  pile  up.    Devon. 

!3l  Low-spirited ;  melancholy.  Var.  dial. 
4)  A  small  hill  or  eminence.  North,  "  J  lowy 
a  small  round  hill,  a  heap  of  earth  or  stones  ; 
hence  the  barrows  or  congregated  hillocks, 
which  remain  as  sepulchres  of  the  dead,  are 
called  loughs,"  MS.  Laosd.  1033.  It  fre- 
quently means  a  bank  or  hill  in  early  English, 
as  in  Chester  Plays,  i.  120  ;  Rehq.  Antiq.  i. 
120;  Kyng  Alisaunder,  4348;  Sharp's  Gov. 
Myst  p.  89 ;  but  it  should  be  noticed  that  the 
A.'S,  word  is  more  usually  applied  to  artificial 
hills,  as  tumuli,  than  to  natural  mounds.  The 
names  of  many  places  ending  in  low  are  thus 
derived,  as  Ludlow,  &c. ;  sec  Mr.  Wright's 
History,  p.  13.  "  A  fire  on  low,"  SirDegor^. 
He  is,  he  seide,  ther  he  is  woo 
With  oure  sheep  upon  the  Itrwe. 

Cursor  Mwtdi,  MS,  Colt.  THn.  Cantab,  f.  46. 

(5)  Laughed.    Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  60. 

LOWANCE.    Allowance;  largess,     far. dial. 

LOWANER.    To  stint  m  allowance.    West. 

LOW-BELL.  A  bell  used  formerly  in  bird- 
batting,  q.  v.  It  was  rung  before  the  light  was 
exhibited,  and  while  the  net  was  being  raised, 
to  prevent  the  birds  from  flying  out  too  soon. 
It  is  not  h'kely  that  the  unexplained  phrase 
^  gentle  low-bell*'  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 


refers  to  this.  It  more  probably  means  pentU 
lambf  or  sheep,  in  alluiion  to  the  low-bells 
hung  on  the  necks  of  those  animals.  "A 
low-bell  hung  about  a  sheep  or  goats  neck/' 
Howell,  Lex.  Tet.  1660. 

LOWE.  (1)  Love.    Warton,L24. 

(2)  Lied.   Amis  and  Amiloun,  836. 

LOWEDE.     Lewd ;  unlearned.    JFeber. 

LOWEN.   To  faU  in  price.    East. 

LOWER.  (I )  To  frown,  or  lour.    We$L 

(2)  To  sinke  as  a  clock  with  a  low  prolonged 
sound ;  to  toll  the  curfew.    Devon. 

(3)  To  set  up  the  shoulders.    North. 

(4)  A  lever.    North. 

(5)  Hire ;  reward.   (A.-N.) 

Thurch  ous  thou  art  in  thi  power, 
Olf  ous  now  our  lower. 

Arthour  and  Merttn,  p.  15. 

LOWERST.   To  exert.   Devon. 
LOW-FORKS.    «  Donne  toy  garde  qu'eUe  ne  te 
pende  en  tes  batse-fourchei,  take  heede  shee 
hang  thee  in  her  loweforket"  HoUyband's 
Dictionarie,  1593. 
LOWINGS.    The  same  as  Lunet,  q.  v. 
LOWL-EARED.    Long-eared.     WiUt. 
LOW-LIVED.    Low  and  base.     Tar.  dial 
LOWLYHEDE.    Meekness.    {A,-S.) 

And  whanne  the  aungelle  saw  hire  lowlyhede. 
And  the  hooly  rednesse  also  in  hire  face. 

L^dgate,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f .  9. 

LOW-MEN.    False  dice  so  made  as  to  turn  up 
low  numbers.   See  Taylor's  Traveb  of  Twelve- 
Pence,  1630,  p.  73. 
LOWNABYLLE.    q\i.  hvwabylle  f 

And  if  thou  wille  lelely  doo  this,  ferre  fta  drede. 

thou  salle  be  gloryus,  and  lownohjfUe  overcommere. 

MS.  lAneoln  A.  i.  17.  f.  I9i. 

LOWNE.     Loo;    sheltered.     North.     "Still 

and  lowne,"  Du  Bartas,  p.  357. 
LOWNGES.    Lungs.     Nominale  MS. 
LOWRE.     Money.     A  cant  term.    Dekker's 

Lanthome  and  Candle-Light,  1620,  sig.  C.  ii. 
LOW-ROPE.    A  piece  of  rope  lighted  at  one 

end.    North. 
LOWS.    Low  level  land.  SufoUt. 
LOWSEN.    To  listen.     Dorset. 
LOW-SUNDAY.    The  first  Sunday  after  Easter. 

See  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Quasimodo ;  Holinshed. 

Conq.   Irehind,  p.   25.     It  was  also  called 

Little-Easter-day. 
LOWTHE.  (1)  Loud.     Ritson. 
(2>  Lowness.     Becon's  Works,  p.  272. 
LOWTHS.    Low-lands.     Yorkth. 
LOWTYN.     To  be  quiet.   **  Conguiesco,  Angliee, 

to  lowtyn,"  MS.  Bibl.  Reg.  12.  B.  i.  f.  88. 
L0W5EN.     Laugh,  pres.  pi. 

And  alle  the  lordynges  in  the  halle 
On  the  herd  thei  low^en  alle. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48.  f.  5A. 

LOYNE.    To  carve  a  sole.    This  term  occurs 
in  the  Booke  of  Hunting,  1586. 

LOYOTOUR. 

In  a  surcott  of  syllce  full  selkouthely  hewede, 
Alle  with  loyotour  over  laide  lowe  to  the  hentmcs. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS,  Lincoln,  f.  117. 

LOYT.    A  lute.    Percy, 
LOZENGE.    A  lollipop.    East. 
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IX)ZIN.  A  feast  or  merry-making  when  a  cutler 
comes  of  age.    Sheffield, 

LUBBARD.  A  lubber.  North.  This  form 
ooenrs  in  Florio,  p.  50. 

LUBBER-COCK.    A  turkey-cock.     Cormr. 

LUBBER-HEAD.    A  stupid  fellow,     r'ar,  dial 

LUBBER-LAND.     See  Cockney. 

LUBBER-WORT.  Any  food  or  drink  which 
makes  one  idle  and  stupid. 

LUBBY.     A  lubber-head.    Devon, 

LUBRICITY.  Incontinency.  This  word  oc- 
curs in  a  rare  tract,  printed  by  Pynson,  en- 
titled The  Churche  of  yvell  Men  and  Women, 
n.  d.,  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

LUC.  A  small  pool  of  water  near  the  sea-shore. 
South. 

LUCAYNE.  A  window  in  the  roof  of  a  house. 
Moor  spells  it  lewcome,  p.  212.    Still  in  use. 

LUCE.  (1)  A  rut     South. 

(2)  A  pike,  which  was  thus  called  in  its  stages 
of  Itfe ;  first  a  jack,  then  a  pickerel,  thirdly  a 
pike,  and  last  of  all  a  luce.  "  Zuonttf,  a  lewse," 
Norainale,  MS.  "  Lucys  or  pykys,"  Piers  of 
FDllbara,  p.  1 18.    Still  in  use. 

LUCENSE.    Light.    (^.-^:) 

O  lux  vera,  graunt  us  jowr  lueeiue, 

That  with  the  spry te  of  errour  I  nat  leduct  be. 

Digbv  Mysteries,  p.  98. 

LUCERN.  (1)  A  Ump.    Lydgate. 

(2)  A  lynx,  the  fiir  of  which  was  formerly  in 
great  esteem.  Luzardie^  Arch.  ix.  245.  In 
a  parliamentary  scheme,  dated  1549,  printed 
in  the  Egerton  Papers,  p.  11,  it  was  proposed 
that  no  man  under  the  degree  of  an  earl  be 
allowed  to  wear  luzamet. 

LUCINA.     The  moon.     Chaucer. 

LUCK.  (1)  To  make  lucky  ;  to  be  lucky.  (2) 
Chance.     PalsgraTC. 

LUCKE.  (1)  To  look.    Han^ole. 

(2)  To  frown ;  to  knit  the  brows.     North. 

LUCKER.     Sort  or  like.    Devon. 

LUCKING-MILLS.    FulUng-mills.    Kent. 

LUCK-PENNY.  A  small  sum  of  money  re- 
turned to  a  purchaser  for  luck.    North. 

LUCKS.  Locks  of  wool  twisted  on  the  finger 
of  a  spinner  at  the  distaff.    East. 

LUCKY.  (1)  To  make  one's  lucky ^  to  go  away 
Tcry  rapidly.     A  ar.  dial 

(2)  Large ;  wide ;  easy.     North. 

LUCKY-BAG.    See  Lossy-bay. 

LUDDOKKYS.   Loins.  Towneley  Myst.  p.  313. 

LUE.    To  sift.    A  mining  term. 

LUEP.  Love.  laferSf  lovers.  There  are  se- 
veral forms  similar  to  this. 

Let  be  your  rule,  seid  LituU  Jon, 

For  hia/M/that^yed  on  trej 
ye  that  fhulde  be  dujty  mon 
Hit  it  gret  ihame  to  ae. 

MfS.  Cantab.  Ff.  T.  48,  f.  128. 

Hia  Terray  lH/ltr»  folowea  hym  fleande  honoura 

and  loryngea  in  erthe,   and  noght  lufande  vayn 

fflorye.  MS.  Coll.  Bttm.  10,  f.  2. 

LUFBt  The  open  hand.  North.  "Towchwith 
my  btfe,**  Towneley  Myst  p.  32. 

LUFBS.    The  ears  of  a  toad.     North. 


LUFF.  The  wooden  case  in  which  the  candle 
is  carried  in  the  sport  of  low-belling. 

LUFT.     Fellow;  person.     {A..S.) 

LUG.  (1)  A  measure  of  16|  ft  It  consisted 
anciently  of  20  ft.  It  is  spelt  log  in  MS. 
Gough  (Wilts)  5.  **  Lufff  a  pole  in  measure," 
Kennett  Forty-nine  square  yards  of  coppice 
wood  make  a  lug. 

(2)  The  ear.  North.  Hence  the  handle  of  a 
pitcher  is  so  called. 

If  sorrow  the  tyrant  Invade  thy  breaat. 
Draw  out  the  foul  fieud  by  the  htg^  the  lug. 

Songa  of  the  London  Prentice*,  p.  121. 

(3)  A  pliable  rod  or  twig,  such  as  is  used  in 
thatching.     West.    Any  rod  or  pole.     Wilts, 

(4)  To  pull  or  drink.     Var.  dial 

(5)  A  small  worm  for  bait  in  fishing. 

(6)  I  cry  lug,  I  cry  sluggard,  I  am  in  no  hurry. 
The  term  lug  was  applied  to  anything  slow  in 
movement. 

LUG-AND-A-BITE.  A  boy  flings  an  apple  to 
some  distance.  All  present  race  for  it  The 
winner  bites  as  fast  as  he  can,  his  compeers 
lugging  at  his  ears  in  the  mean  time,  who 
bears  it  as  long  as  he  can,  and  then  throws 
down  the  apple,  when  the  sport  is  resumed. 

LUGDOR,    The  multipe  or  woodlouse. 

LUGE.     A  lodge,  or  hut    Also,  to  lodge. 

And  he  saw  thame  ga  naked,  and  duelle  in  fug^e 
and  in  cavea,  and  thaire  wyfes  and  thaire  childre 
away  fra  thame.  MS.Uneoin  A.  1. 17.  f.  30. 

Whenne  Dariua  hadde  redde  thia  lettre,  ther  come 
another  mesaaoger  tille  hym,  and  talde  hym  that 
Alexander  and  hia  oate  had  lugede  thame  appone 
the  water  of  Stnime.  MS.  lAnooln  A.  i.  17.  f.  9. 

LUGEOUS.     Heavy;  unwieldy.    Devon. 

LUGGARD.    A  sluggard.     From  Lug,  q.  v. 

LUGGER.    A  strip  of  land.     Glouc. 

LUGGIE.    A  wooden  dish.     North. 

LUGGISH.  Dull ;  heavy ;  stupid.  Luggy  is 
also  heard  in  the  same  sense. 

LUGHE.     Laughed.     See  Loghe. 

Yhlt  lyflW  he  eftyr  fyfteene  yheere, 

Bot  he  lughe  never,  nc  made  bly  the  chere. 

Hampole,  MS.  Bowee,  p.  102. 

LUG-LAIN.    FuU-measurc.     Somerset. 
LUG-LOAF.    A  heavy  awkward  fellow. 
LUGSOME.    Heavy;  cumbrous.    Eaut. 
LUIK-LAKE.    To  be  playful.     Yorksh. 
LUKE.  (1)  To  protect  or  defend.     {A.-S.) 
C2)  The  leaf  of  a  turnip.     South. 
LUKES.    A  kind  of  velvet. 
LUKEWARD.    A  species  of  cherry  which  ripens 

in  June,  mentioned  in  MS.  Ashmole  1461. 
LULLIES.    Kidneys.     Chesh. 
LUM.  (1)  A  woody  valley.     (2)  A  deep  pool. 
(3)  A  cottage  chimney.    North. 
LUMBARD-PIE.    A  highly  seasoned  meat-pie, 

made  either  of  veal  or  lamb.    The  term  Lum- 

bard  was  given  to  several  ancient  dishes. 

Frutour  lumbert,  Rdiq.  Antiq.  L  88. 
LUMBER.  (1)  Harm ;  mischief.     Var.  dial. 

(2)  Dirty  foolish  conversation.    East. 

(3)  To  stumble.     More  usually  lumper. 
LUMBISH.    Heavy;  awkward.    Line. 
LUMBRIKE.    An  earth-worm.    Pr.  Paro. 
LUMES.     Beams.    Ritson, 
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LUMMACK.    To  tumble.    5^^o». 
LUMMAKIN.    Heavy ;  awkward.     Var.  dial 
LUMMOX.    A  iRt  heavy  and  stupid  fellow ;  an 

awkward  clovrn.     East. 
LUMP.  (1)  To  beat  severely.     Var.  dial 

(2)  A  kind  of  fish.  See  Florio,  p.  109 ;  Lilly's 
Sixe  Court  Comedies,  1632,  sig.  D. 

(3)  To  be  or  look  sulky.    DevM. 
LUMPER.    The  same  as  Lumber,  q.  v. 
LUMPING.    Large ;  heavy.     Var.  dial 
LUMPS.    Hard  bricks  for  flooring.    Ea»t. 
LUMPY.    Heavy;  awkward.    South. 
LUM-SWOOPER.  A  chimney-sweeper.  North. 
LUN.    The  same  as  Loo,  q.  v. 

LUNARY.  The  herb  moon-wort.  This  herb 
was  formerly  believed  to  open  the  locks  of 
horses'  feet.  See  Harrison,  p.  131.  Some 
of  our  early  dramatists  refer  to  it  as  opening 
locks  in  a  more  literal  sense. 

LUNCH.    A  thump ;  a  lump.     Var.  dial. 

LUNCHEON.  A  large  lump  of  food.  It  is 
spelt  lumhin  in  Hallamshire  GL  p.  116. 

LUNDGE.  To  lean  or  lounge.  Devon.  Batche- 
lor  has  it  lundy,  Orth.  Anal.  p.  137. 

LUNDY.     Heavy;    clumsy.     Var. dial. 

LUNES.  (1)  Lunacy;  frenzy.     {Fr.) 

(2)  Long  lines  to  call  in  hawks.  "  Lunys  aboute 
her  feet,"  Morte  d'Arthur,  i.  180. 

LUNGE.  (1)  To  beat  severely.    East, 

(2)  A  plunge.  (3)  To  plunge.  Var.  dial.  To 
make  a  long  thrust  with  the  body  inclining 
forward,  a  term  in  fencing. 

(4)  To  hide,  or  skulk.    Northampt. 

(5)  To  lunge  a  colt  in  breaking  him  in,  is  to  hold 
him  with  a  long  rope,  and  drive  him  round  in 
a  circle.    Still  in  use. 

LUNGEOUS.    Awkward ;  rough ;  cruel ;  vin- 
dictive; mischievous;  quarrdsome;  ill-tem- 
pered.     Var.  dial.    No  doubt  connected  with 
the  older  term  lunffis,  q.  v. 
But  Mmewhere  I  have  had  a  lungMU$  faw, 
I'm  sure  o'  that,  and,  maitef,  that'i  neet  aw. 

Cotton**  Works,  J734,  p.  339. 

LUNGIS.  A  heavy  awkward  fellow.  "  Lotiffis, 
a  lungis,  a  slimme,  slow  backc,  dreaming  luske, 
drowsie  gangrill;  a  tall  and  dull  slangam, 
that  hath  no  making  to  his  height,  nor  wit  to 
his  making ;  also,  one  that  being  sent  on  an 
errand  is  long  in  returning,"  Cotgrave. 
Let  lungU  lurke  and  druges  worke. 

We  doe  defie  their  slaverye ; 
He  is  but  a  foole  that  goe«  to  schole. 
All  we  delight  in  braverye. 

Plap  qf  Mi*ogoMt*t  circa  1000. 

LUNGS.    A  fire-blower  to  a  chemist. 
LUNGSICKNESS.    A  disease  m  cattle.    See 

the  Dial.  Great  Moral,  p.  57. 
LUNGURT-    Tied;  hoppled.    Lane. 
LUNT.    Short,  or  surly.    East. 
LUR.    Loss;  misfortune.     Gawayne. 
LURCH.  (1)  To  lie  at  lurch,  i.  e.  to  lie  in  wait 

To  give  a  lurch,  i.  e.  to  tell  a  falsehood,  to 

deceive,  to  cheat. 

(2)  A  game  at  tables. 

(3)  An  easy  victory.     Colea. 

LU.nCHER.  (1)  A  glutton.     Palsgrave.     It  is 


spelt   lurcare    and   htrcard   in    Pr.    Parv. 
p.  317. 
(2)  A  potato  left  in  the  ground. 
LURCH-LINE.    The  Ime  by  which  the  fowling- 

net  was  pulled  over  to  inclose  the  birds. 
LURDEN.     A  clown ;  an  ill-bred  person ;  a 
sluggard.    {A.-N.)    It  is  still  in  use  in  the 
last  sense.     See  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  82,  291 ; 
Cov.  Myst  pp.  45,  184. 

And  seyde,  Ittrden,  what  doyst  thou  here  ? 
Thou  art  a  thefe  or  thefeys  fere. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  H  38,  f.  240. 
LURDY.    Idle ;  sluggish.    North. 
LURE.  (1)  A  sore  on  a  cow's  hoof.     West. 

(2)  The  palm  of  the  hand.    North, 

(3)  A  liar.     Sir  Amadace,  Iziv.  11. 

(4)  A  handspike,  or  lever.    East. 

(5)  Is  explained  by  Latham,  **thai  whereto 
faulconers  call  their  young  hawks,  by  casting 
it  up  in  the  aire,  being  noade  of  feathers  and 
leather  in  such  wise  that  in  the  motion  it 
looks  not  unlike  a  fowL'' 

(6)  To  cry  loudly  and  shrilly.    East. 
LURGY.    The  same  as  Lurdy,  q.  v. 
LURKEY-DISH.    The  herb  pennyroyal 
LURRIES.    Clothes;  garments.     Coles. 
LURRY.  (1)  To  dirt,  or  daub.    East. 

(2)  To  lug,  or  pull.    Northumb. 

(3)  A  disturbance,  or  tumult. 

How  durst  you,  rogue*,  take  the  opinion 
To  vapour  here  In  my  domlnloD, 
Without  my  leave,  and  make  a  Jtmy, 
That  men  cannot  be  quiet  for  ye  t 

Cotton* »  Worki,  1734,  p  13. 

(4)  To  hurry  carelessly.    South. 
LUSH.  (1)  To  splash  in  water.     Cumb. 

(2)  A  twig  for  thatching.     Devon. 

(3)  Limp.  Topsell's  Beasts,  1607,  p.  343. 
Ground  easily  turned  is  said  to  be  btsL 

LUSKE.  A  lazy,  idle,  good-for-nothing  fellow. 
"  Here  is  a  great  knave,  i.  a  great  lyther  luske, 
or  a  stout  ydell  lubbar,"  Palsgrave's  Acolastus, 
1540.  "  A  sturdie  luske,"  Albion,  Knight,  p. 
61.  Luskyshenesse,  luskyshely,  Elyot  in  v. 
Socordia,  Socorditer,  ed.  1559.  LusUny, 
Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  1578.  Luskysh, 
Hye  Way  to  the  Spyttell  Hous,  p.  10. 
LUSKED.    Let  loose? 

These  lions  bees  lutked  and  lased  on  sondir. 
And  thaire  iandes  shalbe  lost  for  longe  tyme. 

MS.  Soc.  jintiq.  101,  f.  79. 

LUSSHEBURWES.    A  sort  of  base  coin,  re- 
sembling and  passing  for  English  pennies, 
strictly  prohibited  by  Statute  25  Edward  III. 
See  Blount's  Law  Dictionaiy. 
LUSSUM.     Lovesome;  beautiful. 
Therfore  he  jaf  him  to  bigynne 
A  lut$um  lond  to  dwellen  inne, 
A  lond  of  lif  joycs  and  delices 
Whlche  men  callen  Paradis. 

Otraor  Mundi,  MS.  CoU.  THn.  Cantab,  f.  4. 

LUSTE.  (1)  Liked;  to  like.  Also  a  substantive, 
liking,  desire.  iMstes,  delights,  MS.  Cotton* 
Vespas.  D.  vii.  Ps.  Antiq. 

And  write  in  suche  a  maner  wise, 
Whiche  may  be  wisdome  to  the  wyse,* 
Andpley  to  hero  that  lutte  to  pleye. 

Gowtr,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  194,  f.  31 
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In  hte  fond«  7  BODe  other  bote. 
For  lengir  lutte  him  1101151  to  dwells. 

GotMT,  MS.  Sue,  jintiq,  194,  f.  99. 

(2)  A  number,  or  quantity.    East, 

(3)  To  bend  on  one  side.    Notf. 
LUSTICK.    Healthy;  cheerfol;  pleasant 
LUSTRE.    A  period  of  five  years.    This  term 

occurs  in  Florio,  p.  61. 
LUSTREE.    To  bustle  about.    Exmoor. 
LUSTRING.    A  kind  of  plain  silk. 
LUSTT.    Pleasant;  agreeable;  quick;  lively; 
gay  in  apparel. 

Of  lusti  and  off  iwet  odorls. 
And  f rolt  on  tie  both  gret  end 

MS.  Cott,  Gulba  E.  ix.  f .  2. 
LUSTI-GALLANT.    A  kind  of  colour  in  some 

articles  of  dress,  formerly  so  called. 
LUSTYHEDE.    Pleasure ;  mirth.    (^.-&) 
LUT.    Bowed  down.    See  Louie. 

On  hia  anoun  dounward  he  tut. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  196. 

LUTE.  (1)  To  lie  hid.    (J.-S.)    In  use  in 
Northumberland,  according  to  Kennett. 
It  luteth  in  a  mannis  herte. 
But  that  ne  schalle  not  me  asterte. 

GotefT,  MS.  80c  Antig.  134,  f.  51. 

(2)  little.    See  St.  Brandan,  p.  9. 
LUTHER.    Bad ;  wicked.     See  Lither. ' 
LUTHEREN.    Leathers;  strings.    Heame, 
LUTHOBUT.    But  only  look  1     North. 
LUTTER.    To  scatter  about.     Gloue. 
LUTTER-PUTCH.    A  slovenly  feUow.    Comw. 
LUXOM.    The  same  as  Lttstum,  q.  y. 
LUXURIE.     Lechery.      (^.-.V.)     This   and 

imxwioug  are  common  in  early  works. 
LUYSCHENE.    To  rush  on  violently. 
With  luily  launoei  one  lofte  they  luyaehene  togedyres. 
Mortt  Arthure,  MS.  UncUn,  f .  68. 

LTAM.  A  thong  or  leash.  See  a  curious  re- 
lation in  the  Archaeologia,  xxviii.  97.  Hence 
the  lyam,  or  lime-hound,  q.  v.  Blome  makes 
a  distinction  between  leash  and  lyam,  "  the 
string  used  to  lead  a  greyhound  is  called  a 
kese,  and  for  a  hound  a  lyame.''  See  the 
Gent.  Rec.  iL  78. 

A  youthfull  hunter  with  a  chaplet  crown'd 
In  a  pyde/iujN  leading  foorUi  hishouDd. 

DrajfUm'a  Poemt,  p.  81 . 


LYCANTHROPL    Madmen  who  imagined  they 

were  turned  into  wolves. 
LYCCED-TEA.    Tea  and  spirits.    North, 
LYCE.    Lies. 

if  hit  beany  man  lo  ttrong. 
That  onne  us  foore  among. 
And  bryng  with  hym  men  of  price 
To  §«<>>•  Jhera  tber  he  tyct, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ▼.  48,  f.  40. 
LYCHE.    Allege.    Pronqtt.  Parv. 
LYDFORD-LAW*  This  proverbial  phrase,  which 
very  significantly  explains  itself, — 
First  hang  and  draw. 
Then  hear  the  cause  by  Lydford  law  I 
is  often  alluiM  to  in  old  works.    The  earliest 
notice  of  "  tb«  lawe  of  Lydfford"  yet  discovered 
is  contained  in  the  curious  poem  on  the  De- 
position of  Richard  II.  ed.  Wright,  p.  19. 
LYE.  (1)  Kindred.    Prompt.  Part. 
(2)  A  flame  of  fire.    Kennett  MS. 
LYERBY.      A  kept  mistress.      It  occurs  in 

Melbancke's  Philotimus,  4to.  1583. 
LYING-DOWN.    A  woman's  accouchement. 
LYING-HOUSE.    A  prison  for  great  offenders. 
See  Davies'  Ancient   Rites,  ed.  1672,  p.  138. 
LYKUSSE.    Likes.    See  Tundale,  p.  21. 
LYLSE-WULSE.    Linsey-woolsey.    SkeUon. 
LYMPHAULT.    Lame.    Chaloner. 
LYMPTWIGG.    A  lapwing.    Exmoor. 

With  lowde  laghttin  one  lofte,  forlykyngof  byrdes. 
Of  larkes,  ot  lynkwhytuz,  that  lufflyche  scngene. 

Morte  Arthur*,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.31. 

LYNDECOLE.  Charcoal  made  of  the  wood  of 
the  linden  tree.  **  Half  an  unce  of  lyndecole," 
MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  101,  f.  76. 

LYNYE.    AUne.     Prompt.  Parv. 

LYRIBLIRING.    Warbling,  or  singing. 

LYTHE.    The  same  as /4M  (2). 

We  arecomene  fro  the  kyng  of  ihis/yfAe  ryche, 
Thatknawene  es  for  conquerour  corownde  in  erthe. 
Morte  Arthuret  MS.  Uneoln,  f.  70. 

LY5ET.    Lieth. 

Now,  lord,  I  pray  the 

That  thou  wold  jiff  to  me 

The  feyre  lady  bry^t  offble. 

That  lij9t  under  this  Impe  tre.  MS.  Ashmole  61. 
LY3TH.    Alighted.    Degrevant,  1625. 
LY3THERELY.    Badly;  vrickedly.    (.^.-5.) 


MTo  have  an  M.  under  the  girdle,  L  e.  to 
.  keep  the  term  Matter  out  of  sight,  to  be 
wanting  in  proper  respect. 
MA.  (1)  To  make.     Perceval,  1728. 
(2)  More.     See  Reliq.  Antiq.  u.  281. 
HU  Ave  Maria  he  lerid  hym  aiawa. 
And  other  prayer*  many  ma, 

MS.  Uncoln  A.  1. 17,  f.  14S. 

&IAAK.     A  maggot.     YorJtsh. 

MAAPMENT.     A  rigmarole.     Cumb. 

MAAT.     Mctt;  measure.     Wickliffe. 

MAB.  A  slattern.  North.  Also  a  verb,  to 
dress  negligently.  Sandys  uses  the  term 
mabble.    See  Upton  on  Shakespeare,  p.  320. 

•lABIAR.  A  young  hen.  Lhuyd's  MS.  ad- 
ditions  to  Ray's  Words,  1674. 


MACAROON.    A  fop.    Donne.    This  word  is 

still  in  use,  according  to  Forby. 
MACE.  (1)  A  club.     {A.-N.)    Macer,  one  who 

carries  a  mace.  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  47. 

(2)  Masonry.     Weber. 

(3)  Makes.    Anturs  of  Arther,  p.  19. 
MACE-MONDAY.    The  first  Monday  after  St. 

Anne's  day,  so  called  in  some  places  on  account 

of  a  ceremony  then  performed. 
MACE-PROOF.    Free  from  arrest. 
MACHACHINA.     A  kind  of  Italian  dance 

mentioned  by  Sir  John  Harrington. 
MACHAM.    A  game  at  cards,  mentioned  in  the 

Irish  Hudibras,  8vo.  Lond.  1689. 
MACHE.  (\)  To  match.    (2)  A  match. 
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Thky  hafe  bene  maehedt  to  daye  with  mene  of  the 
marches.         Mortg  Arthure,  MS.  Uncoln,  f.  09. 
MACHINE.    To  contrive.    PaUgrave, 
MACHOUND.    "A  machound,  a  bugbeare,  a 

raw-head  and  bloudie  bone,"  Florio,  p.  297. 

Perhaps  Mahound^  or  Mahomet,  a  character 

in  old  mysteries. 
MACILENT.     Lean.     "Lcsse  venerous  then 

being  macilent/'  Topsell's  Beasts,  1607,  p.231 . 
MACKE.    An  ancient  game  at  cards,  alluded  to 

in  Kind-Harts  Dreame,  1592. 
MACKEREL.     A  bawd.     Grose,     Middlcton, 

iv.  497,  has  macrio.    It  is  derived  firom  the 

A.-N.  maquerely  and  means  also  a  procuress. 

"Nyghe  his  hows  dwellyd  a  maguerel  or 

bawde,"  Caxton's  Cato  Magnus,  1483. 
MACKERLY.     Shapely;  fashionable.     North, 

Mackiaht  smart.     IVarw, 
MACKS.     Sorts;  fashions.     North. 
MACSTAR.    A  poulterer,  or  egg-seller. 
MACULATION.     Spot ;  stain,     (Lat,) 
MAD.  (1)  Angry.     Var,  dial 
(2)  An  earth-worm  ;  a  maggot.     North, 
(3;  Madness ;  intoxication.     Glouc, 
(4)  A  species  of  nightshade. 
MADAM.    A  title  used  in  the  provinces  to 

women  under  the  rank  of  Lady,  but  moving 

in  respectable  society. 
MADDE.    To  madden ;  to  be  mad.    (j^.-S,) 
MADDER.    Pus,  or  matter.     North, 
MADDERS.    The  stinking  camomile.     fFest, 
MADDLE.  (1)  To  be  fond  of.     North, 
(2)  To  confuse ;  to  be  confused  ;   to  perplex ; 

to  rave,  or  be  delirious.    North, 
MADDOCKS.     Maggots.    Kennett  MS. 
MAD-DOG.    A  cant  term  for  strong  ale,  men- 
tioned in  Harrison's  England,  p.  202. 
MADE.  (1)  Fastened,  as  doors.    North, 

(2)  What  made  you  there,  what  caused  you  to 
be  there,  what  business  had  you.  You  are 
made  for  ever,  your  fortune  is  made.  See 
Lilly's  Sixe  Court  Comedies,  1632,  sig.  Q.  ii. 
A  similar  phrase  occurs  in  Shakespeare. 

(3)  Wrote;  written.     See  Make, 

(4)  Made  up  of  different  materials.  Hence  the 
term  made-dish,  which  was  formerly  used  for 
any  dish  containing  several  meats. 

MADER-WORT.  The  herb  mug-wort. 
MADE-SURE.  Affianced;  betrothed. 
MADGE.  (1)  Margaret.     Var,  dial 

(2)  An  owL  "  Chat  huant,  an  owle,  or  madg^e- 
howlet,"  Cotgrave.    Some  call  it  the  magpie. 

(3)  The  pudendum  muliebre.    South, 
MADGETIN.    The  Margaret  apple.    East, 
MADLIN.    A  bad  memory.     Cumb. 
MADNING-MONEY.    Old  Roman  coins,  some- 
times found  about  Dunstable,  are  so  called  by 
the  country  people. 

MAD-PASH.    A  madfeUow.    North, 
MADRILL.    Madrid.    Middleton,  iv.  104. 
MiESTERS.    Employment.     Weber, 
MA-FEIE.    My  faith  1    (A,>N) 
MAFFLARD.    A  term  of  contempt,  probably 

the  same  with  Mqffting,  q.  v. 
MAFFLE.    To  stammer ;  to  mumble.    North, 


**Somme  maffUd  with  the  mouth,"  Depot. 
Ric.  II.  p.  29.  **  To  stammer  or  maffle  in 
speech,"  Florio,  p.  55.  The  term  seems  to  be 
applied  to  any  action  suffering  from  impedi- 
ments. **  In  such  staggering  and  mafling 
wise,''  Holinshed,  Chron.  Ireland,  p.  88.  See 
Stanihurst,p.l3 ;  Cotgrave,  in  \.  BredouiUard, 
Bretonnant, 

MAFFLING.     A  simpleton.    North, 

MAG.  (1)  To  chatter;  to  scold.  Var,  dioL 
Sometimes,  to  tease  or  vex. 

(2)  The  jack  at  which  coits  are  thrown. 

MAGE.    A  magician,     denser, 

MAGECOLLE.  To  fortify  a  town  wall  with 
machicolations.  (Lydgate.)  "  Wei  matchecold 
al  aboute,"  Morte  d*Arthur,i.  199. 

MAGES.    The  hands.     Northumb, 

MAGGLED.    Teazed.     Ojcon. 

MAGGOTY.  Whimsical;  frisky;  playful.  May- 
gots,  whims,  fuicies.    Far.  dioL 

MAGGOTY-PIE.  A  magpie.  Shakespeare  has 
magot'pie,  and  the  term  occurs  under  several 
forms.  It  is  still  in  use  in  Herefordshire ; 
and  is  retained  in  a  well-known  nursery  song. 
See  Florio,  pp.  204,  412;  Cotgrave,  in  v. 
Ayaste,  Dame.  It  is  given  as  a  Wiltshire  word 
in  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  f.  2.  Brockett  has  Mayyy. 

MAGGY-MANY-FEET.  The  wood-louse.  West. 

MAGINE.    To  imagine.    Palsyrave. 

MAGNEL.  An  ancient  military  engine  used 
for  battering  down  walls.  It  threw  stones 
and  other  missiles,  which  themselves  were 
also  termed  maynels  or  mangonels.  See  Kyng 
Alisaunder,  1593,  3223  ;  Gy  of  Warwike,  p. 
86 ;  Langtoft,  p.  183. 

With  heweing  lud  with  mineinge. 
And  with  manguneU  casteinge. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  91. 

MAGNIFICAL.  Magnificent ;  splendid.  May- 
nificeni  is  often  put  for  munificent. 

MAGNIFICATE.    To  magnify.    Jonson. 

MAGNIFICO.  A  grandee.  (Ital.)  It  is  pro- 
perly applied  to  a  grandee  of  Venice. 

MAGNIFY.    To  signify.    Devon. 

MAGNOPERATE.  To  increase  greatly.  (Let.) 
Some  in  the  affectation  of  the  oeconomicks,  $omm 
in  phlloiphy,  othert  in  poetry,  have  all  brought  the 
depth  of  their  golden  studies  to  bide  the  touch  of 
your  noble  allowance;  so  that  aAer-ages  may 
rightly  admire  what  noble  Mecosnas  it  was  that  so 
inchayned  the  aspiring  wits  of  this  understanding 
age  to  his  only  censure,  which  will  not  a  little  mag- 
nnptnraU  the  splendor  of  your  well  knowne  honour 
to  these  succeeding  times. 

Hopton't  Baculum  Geodmtiettm,  1614. 

MAGUDER.    Thestalkofaphint 
MAHEREME.    Wood;  timber.   (Med.  Lat.) 
MAHOITRES.     Large  waddings  formerly  used 

for  padding  out  the  shoulders.    (  Fr.) 
MAHOUN.     Mahomet     The  term  was  often 
used  for  an  idol  or  pagan  deity. 

Hefe  uppe  your  hartis  ay  to  Mahounde, 
He  will  be  nere  us  in  oure  nede. 

York  Mirade  Plap$»  WalpoU  MS. 

MAID.  (1)  The  iron  frame  which  holds  the 
baking-stone.    West, 
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(2)  A  girl.    See  Warton,  iii.  38. 

(3)  There  is  a  joke  of  Mn.  Quickly's  in  the 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii  2,  implying  she 
was  as  much  a  maid  as  her  mother,  which,  if 
I  mistake  not,  alludes  to  an  old  saying  quoted 
in  the  following  passages : 

If  eror  Ice  doe  come  heare  agftine.  Ice  uid. 
Chill  give  thee  my  mother  vor  a  maid. 

MS,Mhm,96,f,ll3. 
So  smog  ibe  was,  and  so  array'd. 
He  took  his  mother  for  a  maid. 

Cutton't  Work$,  1734,  p. ». 

MAIDEKIN.    AUtUemaid,    (/4..5.) 

MAIDEN.  A  fortress  which  has  never  been 
taken.  Maiden-astizet  a  session  where  no 
prisonert  are  capitally  convicted.  Maiden- 
tree,  a  tree  which  has  not  been  lopped. 
Mmden^jwife-widow,  one  who  gives  herself  up 
to  an  impotent  person,  a  curious  phrase,  which 
occurs  in  Holme,  1688. 

MAIDENHEDE.    The  state  of  a  maiden. 

MAIDEN-RENTS.  A  noble  paid  by  every  te- 
nant in  the  manor  of  Builth,  co.  Radnor,  at 
their  marriage,  in  lieu  of  the  ancient  marchet, 

MAIDENS-HONESTY.    The  plant  honesty. 

About  Hichaelmass  all  the  hedges  alxmt  Thick- 
wood  (in  the  parish  Coleme)  are  (as  it  were)  hung 
with  matfden*»  hon«a*py  which  lookes  very  fine. 

Aultre^*  WUU,  MS.  Ro^al  Soc.  p.  120. 

MAID-MARIAN.  A  popular  character  in  the 
old  morris  dance,  which  was  often  a  man  in 
female  clothes,  and  occasionally  a  strumpet. 
H^ce  the  term  was  sometimes  applied  with 
no  very  flattering  intention. 

MAIL.  (1)  To  milk  a  cow  but  once  a  day,  when 
near  oilving.  North.  Maillen,  the  quantity 
of  milk  given  at  once. 

(2)  To  pinion  a  hawk.    See  Gent.  Rec. 

(3)  Rent  or  annual  payment  formerly  extorted 
by  the  border  robbers. 

(4)  That  part  of  a  dasp  which  receives  the 
spring  into  it. 

(5)  A  defect  in  vision.     Devon. 

(6)  A  spot  on  a  hawk.  Mailed^  spotted.  Cot- 
grave,  in  v.  Gouet.  (According  to  Blome, 
iL  62,  the  mailes  are  the  breast-feathers.) 
"  To  male,  to  discolour,  to  spot,  Nortkumb,** 
Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

MAIN.  (1)  Very ;  great.  Far.  dial  Hence,  a 
main  man,  a  violent  politician,  &c 

(2)  The  thick  part  of  meat. 

(3)  A  throw  at  the  dice. 

!4)  The  chief  or  ruler. 
5)  To  lame.    Hallamsh.  Gloss,  p.  116. 

(6) 

observing  Dick  look'd  main  and  blue. 

CuUiiuf  MiMttaniet,  1763,  p.  13. 

MAIN- HAMPER.    A  kind  of  basket  used  for 

carrying  firuit.    Somenet. 
MAIN-PIN.    A  pin  put  through  the  fore-axle  of 

a  waggon  for  it  to  turn  upon  in  locking.    Var. 

dioL 
MAINS.    A  fum,  or  fields,  near  a  house,  and  in 

the  owner's  occupation.    North. 
MAINS-FLAID.    Much  afraid.    Yorkth. 
MAINSWORN.    Peijured.   North. 


MAINTAIN.    To  behave ;  to  conduct.  Maintt' 

nance,  behaviour.   (J.'N.) 
MAINTE.    To  maintain.    Lydgate. 
MAINTENANTLY.    Mainly.    North. 
MAIR.    A  mayor.    (^.~N.)    It  occurs  Ji  Piers 

Ploughman,  and  ArchsBologia,  L  94. 
MAISLIKIN.    Foolish.    North. 
MAISON-DEWE.     A  hospitaL    (A.-N.)    Till 
vrithin  the  last  few  years,  there  was  an  ancient 
hospital  at  Newcastle  so  called. 
Mynsteris  «uid  matondetpe*  they  roalle  to  the  erthe. 

Morte  Jrthwrt,  MS.  Uneolu,  f.  gft. 
So  many  matendewM^  hospytalsand  spyttle  houses, 
As  your  grace  hath  done  yet  sens  the  worlde  began. 
Bal^s  Kynge  Johan,  p.  89. 
MAIST.    Most;  almost,     far.  dial. 
MAISTE.     Makest.    Chester  Plays,  i.  49. 
MAISTER.  A  skilful  artist ;  a  master.  Maitter 
toun,  a  metropolis.     Maister  gtrete,  the  chief 
street.    Maitter  temple,  the  chief  temple,  &c 
MAISTERFUL.  Imperious ;  headstrong.  North. 

It  occurs  in  Lydgate  and  Chaucer. 
MAISTERIE.  SkUl ;  power ;  superiority.  Matt- 
trtf$,  conflicts,  Perceval,  1445. 
Who  so  dose  here  slch  maittr^t 
Be  thou  wel  sicur  he  shalle  abye. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  49. 
And  lytulle  maitttyrs  may  ye  do. 
When  the  grete  nede  comyth  to. 

MS.  Contab.  Ff.  11.  38.  f.  188. 

MAISTERLYNG.    Master.    See  Weber,  i.  21. 

Maistemutn,  ruler,  governor,  husband. 
MAISTLINS.  Mostly  ;generaUy.  North. 
MAISTRESSE.  Mistress ;  governess.  (A.-N.) 
MAISTRISE.  Masterly  workmanship.  (j.-N.) 
MAKE.  (1)  To  make  a  die  of  it,  to  die.  To 
make  bold,  to  presume.  To  make  ready,  to 
dress  provision.  Also,  to  clothe.  To  make 
unready,  to  undress.  To  make  a  noise,  to 
scold.  To  make  a  hand  on,  to  waste  or  de- 
stroy. To  make  on,  or  upon,  to  caress,  or 
spoil.  Also,  to  rush  on  with  violence.  To 
make  count,  to  reckon,  or  reckon  upon.  To 
make  all  split,  a  phrase  expressing  immense 
violence.  To  make  danger,  to  try,  to  make 
experiment.  To  make  nice,  to  scruple  or  ob- 
ject. To  make  fair  weather,  to  coax  a  per- 
son, to  humour  him  by  flattery.  To  make 
^  forth,  to  do.  To  make  a  matter  with  one,  to 
pick  a  quarrel  with  him.  7b  make  naught,  to 
corrupt.  To  make  room,  to  give  place.  To 
make  sure,  to  put  in  a  safe  place.  To  make  to 
the  bow,  to  form  to  one's  hand.  To  make 
mouths,  to  jeer  or  grin.  To  make  up,  to 
wheedle ;  to  make  a  reconciliation.  Also,  to 
approach.  To  make  fair,  to  bid  fair  or  likely. 
To  make  much  qf,  to  caress  or  spoil. 

(2)  An  instrument  of  husbandry,  formed  with  a 
crooked  piece  of  iron  and  a  long  handle,  used 
for  pulling  up  peas.  Suffolk. 

(3)  To  fasten  a  door.  Yorksh.  Shakespeare 
uses  the  term  in  this  sense. 

(4)  A  mate,  or  companion.  (A.-S.)  It  is  ap- 
plied to  either  husband  or  wife. 

Rise  up,  Adam,  and  awake ; 
Hearo  have  I  formed  thee  a  make. 
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f5)  To  compose,  or  make  verses.    (A.»S.) 
(6 J  Id  do ;  to  cause.    See  Made, 

(7)  To  dress  meat.   Pegge. 

(8)  A  halfpenny.  See  Dekker's  Lanthome  and 
Candle-Light,  ed.  1620,  sig.  C.  ii.  "  Bram. 
magem.macks,  Birmingham-makes,  a  term  for 
base  and  counterfeit  copper  money  in  circula- 
tion before  the  great  recoinage,"  Sharp's 
MS.  Warwickshire  Gloss. 

(9)  To  prepare,  or  make  ready.   Jonson,  i.  145. 

ilO^  To  assist,  or  take  part  in.     Yorksh. 
1 1)  A  sort,  kind,  or  fashion.    North. 
(12)  The  mass.    Sir  John  Oldcastle,  p.  22.  , 
MAKE-BATE.     A  quarrelsome  person.    *''  A 

make-bate,  a  busie-bodie,  a  pick-thanke,  a 

seeke-trouble,''    Florio,   p.    89.      See    also 

p.  72,  and  Nares. 
MAKE-BEGGAR.    The  annual  pearl-wort. 
MAKE-COUNT.   A  make-weight.    North, 
MAKE-HAWK.    An  old  staunch  hawk  which 

will  readily  instruct  a  young  one. 
MAKELES.    Without  a  mate.    (A,-S,) 
MAKELESS.    Matchless.    North. 
MAKER.    A  poet    Jonson,  ii.  1 14. 
MAKERLY.    Tolerable.     North, 
MAKE-SHIFT.    A  substitute,  generally  used 

contemptuously.    It  occurs  in  Halle*s  Hist. 

Expostulation,  ed.  Pettigrew,  p.  19. 
MAKE-WEIGHT.    Some  trifle  added  to  make 

up  a  proper  weight.    P'ar,  diaL 
MAKE-WISE.  To  pretend,    Somenet, 
MAKRON.    A  rake  for  an  oven. 
MALACK.    A  great  disturbance.    Yorkah, 
MALAHACK.    To  carve  awkwardly.    East, 
M  ALAK ATOONE.    A  kind  of  late  peach. 
MALAN  -TREE.   The  beam  in  front  of  or  across 

an  open  chimney.    East, 
MALARY.    Unhappily.    (Fr,)    Maleuryd^m- 

fortuned,  Skelton,  ii.  219. 
MALCH.     MUd.    Craven, 
MALDROP.    A  ruby.    Nominate  MS. 
MALE.  (1)  A  budget,  or  portmanteau ;  a  box, 

or  pack.    {A.-N.) 

(2)  Evil.    Kyng  Alisaunder,  1153. 

That  the  dewke  in  hyg  perlemeiit 
Hym  forgeve  hys  male  entente. 

Ms.  Cantab.  Ff.  il.38,f.  181. 

(3)  The  plant  dandelion.  Dorset, 
MALEBOUCHE.   Calumny.    (A.-N.) 

And  to  conferme  his  Accione, 
Hee  hath  withholde  maleUmehe, 

Gower,  MS.  Soc.  Jntiq.  134,  f.  «3. 
MALECOLYE.     Melancholy.     MaUchoUy  oc 
curs  in  Middleton's  play  of  the  Honest  Whore. 
And  prey  hym  pur  cfaaryt^ 
That  he  wyll  forgeve  me 
llys  yre  and  hys  ma/000/^. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ii.  38,  f.  163. 
If y  sone,  schryve  the  now  forthi. 
Hast  thou  ben  maleneolien. 

Oower,  MS.  Soe,  jintiq.  134,  f .  84. 
MALEDI5T.    Cursed.    {A,-N.) 
Cometh  a  childe  maledijt 
A5eyn  Jhe^u  to  rise  he  tijt. 
Cursor  Mumli,  MS.  Coll.  THn.  Cantab,  f.  75. 

MALEES.    Uneasiness.    (fV.) 


But  yn  herte  y  am  sory. 
For  y  have  nothyng  redy. 
Whereof  the  kyng  to  make  at  e*e, 
Therfore  y  am  at  moche  maUe*. 

MS.  Cuutab.  Ff.  ii.  SB.  f.  146. 

MALEFICE.    Enchantment.    {A.-S.) 
MALEK.    Salt.     Dr.  Forman's  MSS. 
MAL-ENGINE.    Wicked  artifice.    {A.-N.)    It 

occurs  in  Hall,  Henry  VI.  f.  31. 
MALE-PILLION.    A  stuffed  leathern  cushion 
behind  a  servant  who  attended  his  master  in 
a  journey  to  carry  luggage  upon.  Also,  a  male- 
saddle,  or  saddle  for  carrying  luggage  upon. 
MALE-TALENT.     lU-wiU.    {A..N,) 
And  sire  Beves  tho  vcraiment, 
Forgaf  him  alle  is  mauntalent. 

Bevet  cf  Hamttfun,  p.  14A. 

MALGRACIOUS.    Ungracious. 

Bothe  of  visage  and  of  stature 
Is  lothely  and  malgraciotu. 

Cower,  MS,  Soe,  jintiq,  134,  f.  131. 

MALGRADO.    Maugre ;  in  spite  of .    (ItaL) 
MALICE.   (1)  The  marsh-mallow.    Devon. 

(2)  Sorcery ;  witchcraft.    See  Malefiee. 

(3)  To  bear  malice  to.  Line,  "  That  hath  ma- 
lic'd  thus,"  Hawkins,  ii.  46. 

MALICEFUL.    Malicious.    North. 

MALICIOUS.    Artful.    {A.^N.) 

MALIOTE.     A  mallet.    Nominale  MS. 

MALISON.  Malediction ;  curse.  {A.-N.)  Still 
in  use,  according  to  Kennett. 

MALKIN.  (1)  A  slattern.  Devon,  It  was  for- 
merly  a  common  diminutive  of  Mary.  Maid 
Marian  was  so  called.  '*  No  one  wants  Malkin's 
maidenhead,  which  has  been  sold  fifteen  times," 
prov.  Milles'  MS.  Chaucer  apparently  alludes 
to  this  phrase.  Malkintrash,  one  in  a  dismal- 
looking  dress. 

(2)  A  scarecrow.     Somerset, 

MALL.  (1)  A  hammer,  or  club.  Also  a  verb,  to 
knock  down  with  a  mall ;  to  beat.  '*  Malle 
hym  to  dede,*'  MS.  Morte  Arthure.  '<  Mailed, 
felled,  or  knocked  downe,"  Cotgrave. 

^2^  A  plough-share.    Somerset, 

(3)  A  court  or  pleading-house. 

(4)  A  kind  of  game. 

But  playing  with  the  boy  at  mall, 
1  rue  the  time  and  ever  shall, 
I  struck  the  ball,  I  know  not  how. 
For  that  is  not  the  p'.ay,  you  know. 
A  pretty  height  into  the  air. 

Cotton's  WorkM,  1734,  p.  221. 

MALLANDERS.    Sore  places  on  the  inside  of 
the  fore-legs  of  horses.  "  Malferu,  a  malan- 
der  in  the  bought  of  a  horse's  knee,"  Cotgrave. 
And  some  are  full  otmaUendert  and  scratches. 

Ta^or^e  Motto,  ISmo.  L<md.  1623. 

MALLERAG.  To  abuse.  SeeBaUerag,  MaOocii, 
to  scandalize.    Line, 

MALLIGO.    Malaga  wine.    Nares, 

MALLS.    The  measles.    Exmoor, 

MALLY.    A  hare.   North. 

MALSHRAGGES.  Caterpillars,  palmers,  and 
canker-worms.    Also  called  mailishags. 

MALSKRID.    Wandered.    WUl  Werw, 

MALT-BUG.  A  drunkard.  This  cant  term  oc- 
curs in  Harrison's  England,  p.  202. 
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MALT^OMBS.    The  fiMe  bends  or  shoots 
when  malt  begms  to  mn.    YorMi,   Blaltiiig- 
corn,  corn  be^ning  to  gemiixiate. 
MALTE.    Melted.    (^.-5.) 

TiBe  that  the  sonne  hit  wyngb  caii5te. 
Whereof  it  mmlu  and  (Vo  the  he75te, 
WIthoaten  beipe  of  eny  sleyjte, 
H«  felle  to  hit  destrucdoun. 

GocMT,  MS.  Ste.  Antiq,  194,  f.  110. 
MALTEN.HEARTED.    Faint-bearted.  North, 
MALTER.    A  maltster.    Far.  dial 
MALT-HORSB.    A  slow  doll  heavy  horse,  such 
as  is  used  by  brewers.    Hence  Shakespeare 
has  it  as  a  term  of  contempt   See  Nares. 
He  would  simper  and  mompe,  as  though  bee 
bad  gone  a  wooing  to  a  mdU-mare  at  Roches- 
ter/' Lilly,  ed.  1632. 
MALUE.   A  mallow.   Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  53. 

Take  omAm*  with  alle  the  rotes*  and  tethe  thame 
in  water,  and  watclie  thl  herede  therwith. 

MS.  Untoln  A.  I  17,  f.  MS. 

MALURE.    Misfortune.    (A,--N,) 
MALVESIE.    Malmsey  wine.    See  Harrison's 
England,  p.  170 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  3 ;  D^irevant, 
1415. 

Thane  qiyoea  unsparyly  thay  ipendyde  thereaflyre, 
Jfo/aeiire  and  mtuliadelle,  thate  merrdyout  drynliet. 
Jfone  jtrthurt,  MS.  Uneoln,  f.  M. 
Ye  shall  bare  Spayneshe  wyne  and  Oascoyne, 
Rosecoloure,  whyt.  claret,  rampyon. 
Tyre,  capryck,  and  matvetifne, 
Sak,  raspyce.  alycaunt,  rumney, 
Grekc,  ipocrase,  new  made  dary, 
Suche  as  ye  never  had  ; 
For  yf  ye  drynke  a  draught  or  too, 
Yt  wyll  make  you  or  ye  thens  go 
By  Ooggs  body  gtarke  roadde. 

Interlude  oftht  Four  Rhnuntt,  n.  d. 

MAM.    Mammy;  mother.    North, 
MAMBLB.    Said  of  soil  when  it  sticks  to  agri- 

cultural  implements.    Eatt. 
MAMELEN.    To  chatter ;  to  mumble.    {J.^S.)^ 
MAMERI.    A  pagan  temple. 

Aboute  the  time  of  mid  dai 

OutofamonMHasai 

Sarasins  com  gret  foboun. 

That  hadde  anotured  here  Mahoun. 

Bt*m$^fHaMtoun,  p.  .14. 

MAMMER.    To  hesitate;  to  mumble;  to  be 
perplexed.    Still  in  use.    "  I  stand  in  doubte, 
or  stande  in  a  mamorynge  betwene  hope  and 
feare,'*  Palsgrave's  Acolaxtus,  1540. 
That  where  before  he  vaunted 
The  conquest  he  hath  got, 
He  sits  now  in  a  mammering. 
As  one  that  mlndes  it  not. 

J  Quetf  0/  EmquirU,  150S. 

MAMMET.    A  puppet.    See  3ffftimef. 
MAMMOCK.    (1)  A    fragment.      Var.    dial. 
**  Small  mammocks  of  stone,'*  Optick  Glasse 
of  Humors,  1639,  p.  120.    See  Florio,  pp.  4, 
67,  197. 

Salt  with  thy  knife,  then  reach  to  and  take. 
Thy  bread  cut  faire  and  no  ntammoOct  make. 

Th9  8ehfOol«i^fFertt$«,  n.  d. 

(2)  To  mumble.  Sujfblk,  Moor  says,  **  to  cut 
and  hack  TictualB  wastefhlly."  Hence,  to 
maul  or  mangle;  to  do  any  thing  very  clumsily. 

MAMMOTUREPT.    AspoUtchUd. 


MAMMT.  Mother.  Mammytiek,  never  easr 
but  when  at  home  with  mammy. 

MAMPUS.    A  great  number.    Dortet. 

MAM'S-FOOT.    A  mother's  pet-child, 

MAM-SWORN.    Perjured.    North. 

MAMTAM.    A  term  of  endearment. 

MAMY.    A  wife.    Ltic. 

MAMYTAW.    A  donkey.    Dewm. 

MAN.  {VS  Was  formerly  used  with  much  latitude. 
Thus  the  Deity  was  so  called  with  no  inererent 
intention.  Forby  tells  us  the  East  Anglians 
have  retained  that  application  of  the  word. 

(2)  The  small  pieces  with  which  backgammon 
is  played  are  called  men.  *<A  queene  at 
vhesse  or  man  at  tables,"  Florio,  p.  136. 
(3)  A  man  or  a  moute<t  something  or  nothing. 
See  Florio,  p.  44.  Man  aihft,  a  common  and 
familiar  mode  of  salutation.  Man  in  the  oak, 
an  ignis  fituus.  Man  qfwax,  a  sharp,  clever 
fellow. 

(4)  To  man  a  hawk,  to  make  her  tractable.  See 
Harrison's  England,  p.  227. 

MANAGE.  To  menace,  or  threaten.  Also, 
anything  which  threatens.    {A.-N.) 

MANADGE.  A  box  or  club  formed  by  smaU 
shopkeepers  for  supplying  poor  people  with 
goods,  the  latter  paying  for  them  by  instal- 
ments. North, 

MANAUNTIE.  Maintenance.  Langtoft,  p.  325 

MANCH.    To  munch ;  to  eat  greedily. 

MANCHET.  The  best  kind  of  white-bread. 
See  Hobson's  Jests,  repr.  p.  9. 

MANCIPATE.    Enslaved.     {Lat.) 

MANCIPLE.  An  officer  who  had  the  care  of 
purchasing  provisions  for  an  Inn  of  Court,  a 
coUege,  &c 

MANCOWE.  This  term  is  the  translation  of 
sinozophahu  in  Nominale  MS. 

MAND.    A  demand ;  a  question. 

The  emperour,  with  wordes  myld, 
Askyda  mmmd  of  thechyld. 

MS,  A9hmol9  61,  f  87 

MANDEMENT.    A  mandate.    {A,-N.) 

MANDER.    To  cry.    Suffolk. 

MANDILION.  The  mandilion  or  mandevile 
was  a  kind  of  loose  garment  without  sleeves, 
or  if  with  sleeves,  having  them  hanging  at  the 
back.  *'  Caaaeehino,  a  mandilion,  a  jacket, 
a  jerkin,"  Florio,  p.  87.  Harrison,  p.  172, 
mentions  ''the  mandilion  wome  to  Collie 
Weston  ward,"  i.  e.  awry.  This  curious  early 
notice  of  the  Colly- Weston  proverb  was  acci- 
dentally omitted  in  its  proper  place. 
French  dublet,  and  the  Spanish  hoae  to  breech  It ; 
Short  doakes,  old  tnandilimM  (we  beseech  it). 

Rowlandi^  Kuaae  of  Hartt,  1613. 

MANDRAKE.  The  mandragora,  Lat  It  is 
often  mentioned  as  a  narcotic,  and  very  nume- 
rous were  the  superstitions  regarding  it.  It 
vras  said  to  shriek  when  torn  up.  "  Mandrakes 
and  night-ravens  still  shriking  in  thine  eares," 

,  Dekker's  Knights  Conjuring,  p.  49. 

The  male  mandrake  hath  great,  broad,  long, 
smooth  leaves,  of  a  deepe  greene  colour,  flat  spred 
upon  the  ground ;  among  which  come  up  the  flowers 
of  a  pale  whitish  colour,  stanUlug  every  one  upon  a 
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tingle  tmal  and  weak  footstalk,  of  a  whitish  green 
colour ;  in  their  place*  grow  round  apples  of  a  yel- 
lowish colour,  smooth,  soft,  and  glittering,  of  a 
strong  tmel ;  in  which  aie  oonteined  flat  and  smooth 
teedes.  In  fashion  of  a  little  kidney,  like  those  of  the 
thorn  apple.  The  roote  is  long,  thick,  whitish,  di- 
vided many  times  into  two  or  three  parts,  resembling 
the  legs  of  a  man,  with  other  parts  of  his  bodie  ad- 
Joining  thereto,  as  the  privie  parts,  as  it  hath  beene 
reported ;  whereas  in  truth  It  is  no  otherwise  then 
In  the  rootes  of  carrots,  parsneps,  and  such  like, 
forked  or  devided  into  two  or  more  parts  which 
nature  taketh  no  account  of.  There  have  been 
many  ridiculous  tales  brought  up  of  this  plant, 
wnether  of  old  wives  or  some  runnagate  surgeons  or 
phkickmongers,  I  know  not  (a  title  bad  inough  for 
them)  but  sure  some  one  or  moe  that  sought  to  make 
themselves  famous  in  skillflill  above  others  were 
the  Unt  brochers  of  that  errour  I  spake  of.  They 
adde  further,  that  it  is  never  or  verle  seldome  to  be 
founde  growing  naturally  but  under  a  gallows,  where 
the  matter  that  hath  fallen  from  the  dead  bodie  hath 
given  it  the  shape  of  a  man ;  and  the  matter  of  a 
woman,  thesubttaunceof  a  female  plant,  with  many 
other  such  doltish  dreames.  They  fable  further  and 
afflrm,  that  he  who  woulde  take  up  a  plant  thereof 
must  tie  a  dogge  thereunto  to  pull  it  up,  which  will 
give  a  great  shrike  at  the  digging  up ;  otherwise  if  a 
man  should  do  it,  he  should  certainly  die  in  short 
space  after ;  besides  many  fables  of  loving  matters, 
too  full  of  scurrilitle  to  set  fourth  in  print,  which  I 
forbeare  to  speake  of ;  all  which  dreames  and  old 
wives  tales  you  shall  from  hencefoortb  cast  out  of 
your  bookes  and  memorie,  knowing  this  that  they 
are  all  and  every  part  of  them  false  and  most  untrue. 
For  1  myselfe  and  my  servaunts  also  have  digged  up, 
planted,  and  replanted  verie  many ;  and  yet  never 
could  either  perceive  shape  of  man  or  woman,  but 
sometimes  one  straight  roote,  sometimes  two,  and 
often  size  or  seaven  braunches,  comming  from  the 
malne  great  roote ',  even  as  nature  list  to  bestowe 
upon  it  as  to  other  plants.  But  the  idle  drones  that 
have  little  or  nothing  to  do  but  cate  and  drink«» 
have  bestowed  some  of  their  time  In  carving  the 
rootes  of  Brionie,  forming  them  to  the  shape  of  men 
and  women,  which  falsifying  practise  hath  confirmed 
the  errour  amongst  the  simple  and  unlearned  people, 
who  have  taken  them  upon  their  report  to  be  the 
true  mandrakes.      Geranf»  HerbalU  ed.  1597,  p.  S80. 

MANDY.     Saucy;  impadent;  frolicsome;  un- 
manageable.    West, 
MANE.    Moan.    Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  60. 
MANER.    A  seat  or  dwelling.  Used  in  Stafford- 
shire,  according  to  Kennet,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
The  kyng  soyoumyd  in  that  tyde 
At  a  manar  there  be«yde. 

MS.  Cantab,  ¥t  U.  38,  f.  78. 
MANERLY.    Correctly;  politely. 
MANEST.    Menaced.    ApoL  LoU.  p.  21. 
MANFESOURS.  Malefactors.  Langtoft,p.211. 
MANG.  (1)  To  mix,  or  mingle.     WeiL    Hence, 

a  mash  of  bran  or  malt. 
(2)  To  become  stupified. 

What  say  ye,  man  ?    Alas  1  for  teyn 

I  trow  ye  nuing.  Cn^»  Rxcmrpta  Antiqua,  p.  106. 

MANGE.    To  eat.    (^.-JV.) 

MANGERING.    Perplexing. 

The  simple  people  might  be  brought  in  a  manger- 
btg  of  their  faith,  and  stand  in  doubt  whom  they 
might  believe.  PhUpoCs  Worfu,  p.  315. 

MANGERY.    A  feast.    (A.-N.) 


There  was  yoye  and  moche  game 
At  that  grete  mangtr^.  MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  11. 38.  f.  U3. 
To  the  kyng  he  sente  them  tylle. 
And  preyed  hym,  yf  hyt  were  hys  wylle. 
That  he  faylyd  hym  not  at  that  tyde. 
But  that  he  wolde  come  to  Hungary 
For  to  worschyp  that  mamtery, 
Ther  of  he  hym  besoght. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  iL  38,  f  81 . 

MANG-FODDER.      Fodder    for   cows  mixed 

with  hay  and  straw.     Yorkth. 
MANG-HANGLE.    Mixed  in  a  wild  and  con- 

fused  manner.    Somenet. 
MANGONEL.    The  same  as  Magnel,  q.  t. 
MANGONIZE.    To  traffic  in  slaves.     ( ^at.) 
MANHED.     Manhood;  race. 

Off  women  com  duke  and  kyng, 
I  50W  tell  without  lesyng. 
Of  them  com  owre  manhed, 

J#S.  ^Amo/e  61,  r.r.». 

MANICON.    A  kind  of  nightshade. 
Bewitch  Hermetic  men  to  run 
Stark  staring  mad  with  manicon, 

HudibroM,  III.  L324. 

MANIE.    Madness.    (A.-N.) 

MANIFOLD.  To  multiply,  or  mcreasc.  It  oc 
curs  in  MS.  Cotton.  Vespas.  D.  viL 

MANIPLE.  A  bundle,  or  handfuL  It  is  also 
the  same  with  Fanon,  q.  t. 

MANK.    A  trick,  or  prank.     Yorksh. 

MAN-KEEN.    Marriageable.    North. 

MANKIND.  Masculine;  furious.  A  furious 
beast  is  still  so  called.     See  Craven  GL 

MAN  KIT.    Maimed;  impaired.     Oawayne. 

MANLICH.  Humane.  {A.^S.)  It  occasionally 
has  the  sense  of  manfully. 

MANNED.    Waited  on ;  attended. 

MANNER.  (1)  Manure.     Far.  dial 

(2)  To  be  taken  with  the  manner,  to  be  caught 
in  a  criminal  act. 

M  ANNERS-BIT.  A  portion  left  in  a  dish  *<  for 
the  sake  of  manners."    North, 

MANNIE.     A  little  man.    Line. 

MANNINGTREE.  Formerly  a  feunous  place 
for  feasting  and  sports,  and  often  alluded  to 
by  our  early  writers.  "  Drink  more  in  two 
daies  then  all  Maning-tree  does  at  a.Whitsun- 
ale,"  Dekker's  Knights  Conjuring,  p.  38. 

MANNISH.  (1)  Manly.  It  occurs  in  Palsgrave's 
Acolastus,  4to.  Lond.  1540.  Manny,  to  ap- 
proach to  manhood. 

(2)  Fond  of  man's  flesh.     Paltyrave. 

MAN.QUELLER.    A  destroyer  of  men. 

MANRED.    Vassalage;  dependence.    (A.-S.) 
Misdoo  no  messangere  for  menske  of  thisdvyne, 
Sen  we  are  in  thy  maunrede,  and  mercy  the  t>eackes. 
Morti  Arthurs,  MS.  Uncoln^  f.  54. 

MANSBOND.    Slaves.    Langtoft,  p.  115. 
MANSCHIPELICHE.   Manfully. 

His  lord  he  served  treweliche. 

In  al  thing  mantchipetiehe. 

Ouy  nf  Wanokckt  p.  1. 

MANSE.  (1)  A  house,  or  mansion.    (A.-N.) 

(2)  To  curse,  or  excommunicate. 

MANSHEN.    A  kind  of  cake.    Somerset.    Per- 

haps  from  the  old  word  ma$tehet,  q.  v. 
MANSHIP.    Manhood;  courage. 
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MANSLEARS.    Murderers. 

Man*lea$  t  they  »er  had  most  odiows. 

as.  Laud.  416,  f.50. 

MAN'S-MOTHERWORT.  The  herb  Palma 
Ckristi,     It  occurs  in  Gerard- 

MANSUETE.  Gentle.  (^.-^:)  Mantuetude, 
gentleness.  Old  Christmas  Carols,  p.  29. 

MAN-SWORE.    Forsworn ;  perjured. 

MANT.  (1)  To  stutter.     Cumb, 

(2)  Plan ;  method ;  trick  ? 

I  have  effected  my  purpose  in  a  great  many,  tome 
by  the  aliquote  parts,  and  tome  by  the  cubicall  mant, 
but  thlsMure  crabb  I  cannot  deale  with  by  no  me- 
thod. Letter*  on  SeimOfie  Sublet;  p.  106. 

MANTEL.    A  term  applied  to  a  hawk,  when 
the  stretches  one  wing  along  after  her  leg, 
and  then  her  other  wing. 
MANTELET.    A  short  mantle.     (A.-N.) 
That  thay  be  trapped  in  gete. 
Bathe  telere  and  manteUte. 

MS.  UneolH  A.  I  17,  f.  134. 
MANTEL-TREE.  **  Mantyl  tre  of  a  chymney, 
wumteau  dune  ehemmeep*  Palsgrave.  The 
same  writer  spells  it  mantry.  A  strange 
phrase,  **a8  melancholy  as  a  mantle-tree," 
ocean  in  Wily  Beguiled,  1623.  Mantle-piece 
for  the  chimney-piece  is  very  common. 
MANTLE.  (1)  To  embrace  kindly.    North. 

(2)  To  ape  the  fine  lady.    Line, 

(3)  To  winnow  com.  Holme,  1688.  Mantle- 
wind,  a  winnowing  machine. 

(4)  To  rave  about  angrily.    Line, 

lb)  To  froth,  as  beer  does,  &c.    Exmoor, 
MANTO.    A  gown.    Properly,  a  garment  made 

of  nuaUOf  a  kind  of  stuff, 
MANUAL.    The  mass-book.    (Let.) 
MANURANCE.    Cultivation.    It  occurs  in  the 

Triall  of  Wits,  4to.  Lond.  1604,  p.  242. 
MANUS-CHRISTI.    A  kind  of  lozenge. 
MANY.  (1)  A  kte  form  of  Meiny,  q.  v. 

(2)  Much.     West,    The  A.  S.  use. 

(3)  Many  a  time  and  qftt  frequently,  rar,  dial 
It  occurs  in  Shakespeare. 

MANYEW.    The  mange  in  dogs. 

The  hoandealuTeth  also  another  tiknene  that  is 
dcpid  the  manpewt  and  that  cometh  to  hem  for 
eause  that  thel  be  malencolyous.  Mf8.  Btdl.  546. 

MANY-FOLDS.   The  intestines.   North. 
MAPPEL.    The  same  as  MauUtin,  q.  v. 
MAPPEN.    Probably;  perhaps.    North. 
MAQUERELLE.     SeeMaeiereL 
MAR.    A  small  lake.    Northumb. 
MARA-BALK.    A  balk  of  land.    Ea$t. 
MARACOCK.    The  passion-flower. 
MARBLES.    The  lues  venerea.    Greene. 
MARBRE.     Marble.   (//.-AT.) 

A  tombe  rkhe  for  the  nonit 

Of  marim  and  eek  of  Jaspre  stonis. 

Gower»  MS.  Soc.  Jntiq.  134,  f.  1S7. 

MARCH.  CI)  A  land-mark,  or  boundaiy.  (2)  To 
border  on,  or  be  contiguous  to.  {A.-N.) 
Hence  the  marches  of  Wales,  &c.  *<  Marches 
bytwene  two  landes,  /rontiereg"  Palsgrave. 
Marcher,  a  president  of  themarches.  Marcher' 
hrdg,  the  petty  rulers  who  lived  on  the 
"Welsh  borders. 

MARCHALE.    A  marshall. 


I  Of  a  thouaonde  men  bi  tale 

He  made  him  ledere  and  marchatt. 

Cursor  Mundi,  MS.  ColL  Trim.  Cantab  f.  4a. 

MARCHALSYE.     Horsemanship. 
MARCHANDYE.     Merchandize. 
Sertanly  withowte  lye. 
Sum  tyme  I  ly ve  be  marehand^. 
And  passe  welle  ofte  the  see. 

MS.  Cantmb.  Ff.  T.48,  f.  48. 
MARCH-BIRD.    A  frog.    Eaet. 
MARCHE.  (1)  The  herb  smaUage. 
(2)  Mercia.     Chron.  Vilodun.  p.  2. 
MARCH-HARE.    M  mad  as  a  March  hare,  a 
very    common  phrase.      "  As  mad  not  as 
Marche  hare,  but  as  a  madde  dogge,"  More*s 
Supplycacyon  of  Soulys,  sig.  C.  ii. 

Than  they  begyn  to  swerc  and  to  stare, 
And  be  as  braynles  as  a  Marthe  hare. 

MS.  Ratvlinton  C.  96m 
As  mad  as  a  March  hare ;  where  madness  compares. 
Are  not  Midsummer  hares  a»  mad  as  March  hates  f 
HeywootTt  Epigrammett  1£67»  n°.09. 

MARCHING-WATCH.  A  brilliant  procession 
formerly  made  by  the  citizens  of  London  at 
Midsummer.  It  is  fully  described  by  Stowe. 
MARCH-LAND.  An  old  name  for  Mercia. 
MARCH-PANE.  "  Marchpanes  are  made  of 
verie  little  flower,  but  with  addition  of  greater 
quantitie  of  filberds,  pine  nuts,  pistaces, 
almonds,  and  rosed  sugar,"  Markham*s  Coun- 
trey  Farme,  1616,  p.  585.  According  to 
Forby,  ii.  208,  the  term  was  retained  up  to  a 
very  recent  period.  Marchpane  was  a  con- 
stant article  in  the  desserts  of  our  ances- 
tors. See  Ben  Jonson,  ii.  295;  Topsell's 
Serpents,  p.  165;  Warner's  Antiq.  Culin. 
p.  103 ;  Harrison's  England,  p.  167 ;  Florio, 
p.  134. 

As  to  surpreise  by  message  sad. 
The  feast  for  which  they  all  hare  had 
their  march-pane  dream  so  long. 

Songe  of  the  London  Prentieee,  p.  81. 
MARDLE.  (1)  To  gossip.  East. 
(2)  A  pond  for  cattle.    Svffblk. 
MARE.  (1)  An  imp,  or  demon ;  a  hag.     "  Yond 
harlot  and  mare,''  Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  198. 
It  was  often  a  term  of  contempt.    See  Meer 
in  Brockett,  p.  201. 

And  shame  hyt  ys  aywhare 
To  be  kallad  a  prestet  mare. 

MS.HarLl70hr.5X 

(2)  To  win  the  mare  or  lose  the  halter,  to  phiy 
double  or  quits. 

(3)  The  sport  of  crying  the  mare  has  been 
already  mentioned.  It  is  thus  more  particu- 
larly described  in  Blount's  Glossographia,  ed. 
1 68 1 ,  p.  398  :— "  To  cry  the  mare  is  an  ancient 
custom  in  Herefordshire,  viz.  when  each  hus- 
bandman is  reaping  the  last  of  his  com,  the 
workmen  leave  a  few  blades  standing,  and  tye 
the  tops  of  them  together,  which  is  the  mare, 
and  then  stand  at  a  distance  and  throw  their 
sickles  at  it,  and  he  that  cuts  the  knot  has 
the  prize ;  which  done,  they  cry  with  a  loud 
voice,  I  have  her,  I  have  her,  I  have  her. 
Others  answer.  What  have  yon,  what  have 
yon,  what  have  you  ?     A  mare,  a  mare,  a 
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mare.  Whose  is  she,  whose  is  she,  whose  is 
she  ?  J.  B.  (naming  the  owner  three  times). 
Whither  will  you  send  her?  To  Jo^n-a- 
Nokes,  (naming  some  neighbor  who  has  not 
all  his  com  reapt).  Then  they  all  shout 
three  times,  and  so  the  ceremony  ends  with 
good  chear.  In  Yorkshire  upon  like  occasion 
they  have  a  Harvest  Dame,  in  Bedfordshire  a 
Jack  and  a  GilL" 

MAREFART.    The  herb  yellow  ragwort. 

MAREIS.  A  marsh.  {A,^N.)  "  Maresh 
grounds,"  Holinshed,  Hist.  England,  i.  55 ; 
marene,  Hall,  Richard  III.  f.  33;  mareys, 
W.  Mapes,  p.  351 ;  Maundevile,  p.  130 ; 
maritet  Harrison's  Enghind,  p.  166;  Brit. 
Bibl.  iv.  70. 
The  rooue  and  tho  marroMe,  the  mounttes  fo  hye. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Uneoln,  f .  74. 

MARE'S-FAT.    Inula  dyaenteriea,  Lin. 
MARE'S-TAILS.    Long,  narrow,  and  irregular 

clouds,  of  a  dark  colour.   Far.  dial. 
MARET.    Merit ;  deserving  conduct. 

Thaj  he  tyng  and  tay  no  mas  the  prett  unwothele. 
Both  5our  maret  and  50111  mede  in  heven  je 
schul  have, 
Fore  God  hath  grauntyd  of  his  grace  be  his  auetoret^, 
fie  he  never  so  synf  ul  joure  souiys  may  he  save, 

Audelav's  P»«}»«,  p.  44. 

MARGAN.    The  stinking  camomile. 

MARGARETTIN.     Same  as  Madgetm,  q.  ▼. 

MARGARITE.    A  pearl.    (^.-iST.)     A"mar- 
geryperl*'  is  mentioned  in  Pr.  Parv.p.  214. 

No  man  right  honorable,  findeth  a  precious 
stone,  bearing  the  splendor  of  any  rich  margarite^ 
but  straight  hssteth  unto  the  best  lapidiste,  whose 
happy  allowance  thereof  begetteth  a  rare  aflbcta- 
tion,  and  inestimable  valew  of  the  gem. 

Hopton't  Baculum  G^odmticum,  1614. 

MARGARITON.    A  legendary  Trojan  hero,  fre- 
quently alluded  to.    See  Nares. 
MARGE.    A  margin.    See  Johnson.    Margentf 

now  a  common  vulgarism,  is  sanctioned  by 

our  best  writers. 
MARGERY.HOULET.    An  owl.   KennettMS. 
MARGINAL-FINGER.     The  index  mark. 
MARGIT.    Margaret.    N&rth. 
MARGTHE.    Marrow.    NominaleMS.    Marie 

is  the  form  used  by  Chaucer. 
MARICHE.    A  disease  of  the  matrix.    A  cer- 

tain  receptacle  in  the  matrix  is  termed  marry s 

in  MS.  Addit.  12195,  f.  158. 
MARIOLE.   Little  Mary.    Heame. 
MARK.  (1)  A  hawk  is  said  to  keep  her  mark, 

when  she  waits  at  the  place  where  she  lays 

game,  until  she  be  retrieved. 

(2)  A  coin  worth  thirteen  shillings  and  4d. 

(3)  Dark.    Tundale's  Visions,  p.  13. 

The  nyght  waxed  soon  black  as  pycke. 
Then  was  the  miste  bothe  marXre  and  thycke. 
MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ii.  38,  f.201. 
\4)  A  wide  gutter.    Devon. 
MARK-BOY.    A  lad  employed  by  gamblers  to 

mark  the  scores. 
MARKE.    Mars.    The  reading  in  MS.  Douce 
291  is  "  Mars."    The  whole  chapter  is  omit- 
ted in  MS.  Digby  233. 


Right  10  thoe  that  bene  ordeynyd  to  the  werk  (if 
Marke,  that  is  god  of  bataile. 

Vegeeitu,  MS.  Laud,  416,  f.  241. 
MARKEL.   A  kind  of  night-cap. 
MARKES.    A  marquis.    Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  12. 

Markiaeeae,  the  wife  of  a  marquis. 
MARKET-BETER.     A  swaggerer.     See  Tyr- 
whitt's  GI.  p.  151.    A  person  in  a  cozy,  com- 
fortable, merry  humour,  is  said  in  Worcester- 
shire to  be  market-peart.     Market-freih,  on 
the  verge    of    intoxication,    Salop.    Antiq. 
p.  499.    Market-merry,  tipsy. 
MARKET-PLACE.    The  front  teeth.    Line. 
MARKETS.     Marketings;    things  bought  at 

markets.    Yorkah. 
MARKET.  STEDE.    A  market-place.   (^.-S.) 
MARL.  (1)  Marvel.     See  Middleton,  iii  390. 
Still  in  use  in  Exmoor. 
And  such  am  I,  I  slight  your  proud  commands ; 
I  marie  who  put  a  bow  into  your  hands. 

Randolph »  Po«m»,  1643,  p.  19. 

(2)  "  To  dresse  any  maner  of  fish  with  vineger 
to  be  eaten  colde,  which  at  Southampton  they 
call  marling  of  fish,"  Florio,  ed.  1598,  p.  3. 

(3)  To  manure  with  marl.  Sec  Florio,  p.  114 ; 
Lambarde's  Perambulation,  1596,  p.  445. 

(4)  To  ravel,  as  silk,  &c.   Devon. 
MARLION.  The  merUn  hawk.    See  Harrison's 

England,  p.  227;  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  61. 

MARLOCK.  (1)  A  fooL  Yorkah. 

(2)  A  frolic,  gambol,  or  vagary.  North. 

MARM.    A  jelly.  Kent. 

MARMIT.  A  pot  with  hooks  at  the  side. 

MARMOL.    The  same  as  Mormal,  q.  ▼. 

MARMOSET.  A  kind  of  monkey.  Maremua- 
aett,  Chester  Plays,  1.  244. 

MAROT.   A  nipple.   {A.-S.) 

MARQUESSE.  Marchioness.  Shak. 

MaRR.  To  spoil  a  child ;  to  soil  or  dirty  any. 
thing.  Palayrape, 

MARRAM.  The  sea  reed-grass.  Norf. 

MARRET.    a  marsh,  or  bog.   North. 

MARRIABLE.  Marriageable.  Palagrave. 

MARROQUIN.    Goat's  leather.    (/V.) 

MARROW.  (1)  A  companion,  or  friend ;  a  mate 
or  lover.  See  Ben  Jonson,  vii.  406.  "Pore 
husbondes  that  had  no  vMrowea**  Hunttyng 
of  the  Hare,  247.  "A  marrow  in  Yorkshire  a 
fellow  or  companion,  and  the  relative  term  in 
Paris,  as  one  glove  or  shoe  is  or  is  not  mar- 
row  to  another,"  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

(2)  A  kind  of  sausage.    Weatm, 

(3)  Similar ;  suitable ;  uniform.   North. 
MARROW-BONES.    The  knees.    To  bring  any 

one  down  on  hia  marrow-bonea,  to  make  him 
beg  pardon  on  his  knees.  Marrow-bonea  and 
cleavera,  important  mstruments  in  rough 
music,  performed  by  butchers  on  the  occasion 
of  marriages,  &c 

MARROWLESS.    Matchless.  North. 

MARRUBE.    Lavender  cotton. 

MARRY.  An  interj.  equivalent  to,  indeed ! 
Marry  on  ua,  marry  come  vpt  marry  come  out, 
interjections  given  by  Brockett.  Marry  and 
ahattf  that  I  will  I    Marry  come  ttp,  my  dirty 
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eotcffm,  a  saying  addressed  to  any  one  who 
affects  excessive  delicacy.  "  Magnagna^  mairy 
g:ip  sir,  true  Roger/'  Cotgrave.  Here  marry 
gip  seems  to  mean  an  affirmation,  but  Gifford 
says  it  is  a  phrase  of  contempt.  See  Lilly,  ed. 
1632,  sig.  Z.  X.  "  By  Mary  Gipcy."  Skelton, 
L419.  **  Marry f  verily,  truly,"  MS  Lansd. 
1033.  Marry  muft  nonsense. 
MARSHALL.  Themar$JUdlf  the  kaU  was  the 
person  who,  at  public  festivals,  placed  every 
person  according  to  his  rank.  It  was  his  duty 
also  to  preserve  peace  and  order.  The  nutr- 
Mkail  qf  the  field,  one  who  presided  over  any 
oat-door  game. 
MARSHALSEA.MONEY.     The    coonty-rate. 

East,    It  is  nearly  obsolete. 
MARSL    Mercy. 

A  man  witlwoot  marH  no  tamrti  shall  have. 
In  tyme  of  ned  when  he  dothe  it  crave, 
Bnt  all  his  lyive  go  lick  a  slave. 

MS.  Mhmoi9  46. 

MART.  (1)  Lard.    South. 

(2)  Man.    Also,  war.    Spenser, 

(3)  To  sell,  or  traffic.  See  Todd.  Mariner,  one 
who  marts,  Florio,  p.  54. 

(4)  An  ox  or  cow  killed  at  Martinmas,  and  dried 
fi)r  winter  use.  North,  "  Biefe  salted,  dried 
up  in  the  chimney,  Martlemas  biefe,''  HoUy- 
baiid's  Dictionarie,  1593. 

MARTS.    Wonders ;  marvels.    (^.-iS.) 
MARTEL.    To  hammer.    Speruer, 
MARTERNS.    The  fur  of  a  martin.     See  Test. 
Vetnsta,  p.  658.    Marterom  tawed,  Booke  of 
Rates,  1545.    In  an  inventory  printed  in  the 
Archsologia,  xxx.  17,  mention  is  made  of 
'*an    olde  cassock  of    satten,   edged   with 
matrons** 
Newaartrpn,  ne  sahil,  y  trowe,  in  god  fay. 
Was  none  founden  in  hire  garnemcnt. 

hydgat9,  MS.  Soc.  Antig.  134.  f.  S5. 

MARTIALIST.    A  martial  man ;  a  soldier.    See 

Dekker's  Knight's  Conjuring,  p.  70. 
MARTILL.  A  marten.  Topsell's  Beasts,  p.  491. 
MARTIN.  A  spayed  heifer.  MS.  Gough  (Oxon) 

46.    See  Free-Martin. 
^  MARTIN'S-HAMMER.  «  She  has  had  Martin's- 

hammer  knocking  at  her  wicket,"  said  of  a 

woman  who  has  twins. 
MARTIN'S-RINGS.    St.  Martin*?  rings  were 

imitation  of  gold  ones,  made  with  copper  and 

gflt.    They  may  have  been  so  called  fh)m  the 

makers  or  venders  of  them  residing  within  the 

collegiate  church  of  St.  Martin 's-le-Grand. 

See  Archseologia,  xviii.  55 ;  and  Brand's  Pop. 

Antiq.  ii.  60. 
MARTIRB.    To  torment.     (^.-iV:)     Martyrd, 

spoilt,  Erie  of  Tolous,  1110. 
To  mete  hym  In  the  mountes,  and  martpre  hys 

knyghtec. 
Stryke  theme  doune  in  strates  and  struye  theme 
fore  evere.     Moru  Arthurs,  MS.  Lincoln,  t,  59. 
MARTLEMAS.    Martinmas.    North. 
MARTRONE.     The  marten.     See  Martems. 

Spelt  martryns  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  295. 
MARVEDI.     A  very  small  Spanish  coin,  thirty- 

fuur  to  a  sixpence. 


MARVEL.    The  herb  hoarhound. 

MARVELS.    Marbles.    Suffolk. 

MARWE.    Marrow.    Nominale  MS.    **  Mary 

in  a  bone,  mouelle,"  Palsgrave ;  mary-boon, 

Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  165 ;  Collier's  Old 

Ballads,  p.  69. 

The  grece  of  the  fox  and  the  mmtt  be  good  for 

the  hardynge  of  the  synowes.  MS.  Bodl.  54B . 

MARY-MAS.    The  Annunciation  B.  V. 
MARYN.    the  sea-coast.    (J.-N.) 
MAS.  (1)  Master. 

(2)  A  mace,  or  club.    (A.-N.) 

(3)  Makes.     Perceval,  1086. 

Thon  pynnyst  hyion,  grete  yoye  thou  nm$. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ti.  J8,  f .  4«. 
We  wol  se  for  what  resoua 
That  he  tuche  bapcijyng  mat. 
And  whether  he  be  Mesfias. 
Curmr  Mundi,  MS.  Coll.  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  79. 
Arghnes  also  roe  thinke  Is  harde. 
For  that  mate  a  man  a  cowarde. 

MS.  Sloan.  1785,  f.  SS. 

MASCAL.  A  caterpillar.  Devon.  **  Mascale 
et  maltscale,  a  palmer-worm,"  MS.  Gloss. 

MASCLE.    Male.     Stanihurst,  p.  19. 

Natheles  comundichc  hure  moste  love  is  the 
mooethe  of  Janver,  and  jpn  that  monethc  thei  renne 
fastest  of  eny  tyme  of  the  jeer  bothe  matcle  and 
feme!.  MS.  Bodl.  £46. 

MASB.  (1)  To  be  confounded ;  to  doubt.  Still 
in  use,  to  turn  giddy.  Also,  a  substantive, 
amazement.  "  A  mazed  man,  an  idiot," 
Devon.  Mazy  pad,  the  parish  fooL  Maze- 
lins,  silly  persons,  Cumb.  **  Maze  Jeny 
Pattick,  mad  simpleton,"  Cornwall  GL 

Here  the  people  are  set  in  a  wonderfull  maze  and 
astonishment,  as  if  witches  could  plague  men  in 
their  wrath,  by  sending  their  tpirit^,  liecause  they 
confesse  they  did  it,  when  their  spirits  do  lye  and 
had  no  power,  but  the  torments  came  by  naturall 
causes.  OifflbnTt  Dialogue  on  WUchee,  1003. 

(2)  A  wild  fancy.     Chaucer, 
MASEDERE.    More  amazed    {A.-N.) 
MASEDNESSE.    Astonishment;  confusion. 
M ASE  LIN.    A  kind  of  drinking-cup,  sometimes 
made  of  maslin  or  brass,  a  metal  mentioned  in 
Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  421,  "  bras,  maslyn,  yren 
andstel." 

Tables,  clothes,  bred  and  wine. 
Plater,  disse,  cop  and  maaeUne. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  9S7* 
iiij.  c.  cuppys  of  golde  fyne. 
And  as  many  of  matkjfn, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38.  f.  1S2. 

Take  a  quarte  of  good  wyne,  and  do  it  in  a  ciena 

maetelyn  panne,  and  do  therto  an  ownce  of  salgemroe. 

MS.  Med.  Rec.  xv.  Cent. 

MASER.  A  bowl,  or  goblet.  Tyrwhitt  seems 
to  make  it  synonymous  with  maseUn.  Cotgrave 
has,  **  Jadeau,  a  bowle  or  mazer."  Masers 
made  of  hard  wood,  and  richly  carved  and 
ornamented,  were  formerly  much  esteemed. 
Randolph,  Poems,  p.  92,  speaks  of  "  carv'd 
mazers."  Davies,  Ancient  Rites  of  Durham, 
ed.  1672,  pp.  126-7,  mentions  several  mazers ; 
one  "  hirgely  and  finely  edg'd  about  with  sil- 
ver, and  double-gilt  with  gold ;"  another, "  the 
outside  whereof  was  of  black  mazer,  and  th« 
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inside  of  silver,  double-gilt,  the  edge  finely 
wrought  round  about  with  silver,  and  double- 
gilt."  The  maser  was  generally  of  a  large 
size.  "  TruUa,  a  great  cuppe,  brode  and 
deepe,  suche  as  great  masers  were  wont  to 
bee,"  Cooper,  ed.  1559.  **  A  mazer,  or  broad 
piece  to  drinke  in,"  Baret,  1580.  Mazer  wood 
is  said  to  be  maple. 

Off  laiiycolle  thou  ihall  prove. 
That  is  a  cuppe  to  my  behove. 
Off  moMT  it  it  ful  dene. 

MS.  Cantob.  Ff.  V.  48.  f.  50. 

MASH.  (1)  A  preparation  for  a  horse,  generally 
made  of  malt  and  bran.  far.  diaL  **  A  com- 
mixture, a  mash," Florio,  p.  111. 

(2)  To  act  furiously.    Line, 

(3)  A  marsh  ;  fen  land,     rar,  dial 
MASHELTON.    The  same  as  MasHrif  q.  v. 
MASHES.    A  great  deal.     Comw, 
MASH-FAT.    The  vat  which  contains  the  malt 

in  brewing.    It  is  stirred  up  with  a  mash- 
staff,  formerly  called  a  mashel  or  masherel. 
Ma^attut,  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  86.    MasJtefatte, 
Nominale  MS. 
MASH-MORTAR.    All  to  pieces.     Wett. 
MASIDNESSE.    Astonishment    Palsgrave. 
MASK.    To  mfuse.    North. 
MASKEDE.     BewUdered.     (^..^.)      StOl  in 
use,  spelt  maskerd,  and  explained,  choked  up, 
stupified,  stifled. 
MASKEL.    A  kind  of  lace.    The  method  of 
making  it  is  described  in  a  very  ciurious  tract 
on  laces  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  MS.  Harl. 
2320,162. 
MASKELIN.  A  masking,  or  disguising.  Monkery ^ 

ibid.    Maseulerf  a  masker. 
MASKERD.    Decayed.    North. 
MASKIN.    An  abbreviation  of  Mast.    Still  m 
use.    See  Craven  GL  L  312.    Matkinsj  Lon- 
don Prodigal,  p.  18. 
MASKS.    Mashes ;  meshes.    Park. 
MAS  LIN.    Mixed  com.     North.    It  is  gene- 
rally made  of  wheat  and  rye. 
But  alleoDely  of  wete, 
The  matt^one  shul  men  lete. 

MS.  Hart.  1701.  f.  C7. 
I  My  nor  cow,  nor  wheate,  nor  mostly. 
For  cow  la  aorry  for  her  castlyn. 

Men  MiraeUi,  1666,  p.  6. 

MASNEL.    A  mace,  or  club. 
With  an  uge  tmunet 
Bern  a  hite  on  the  helm  of  ttel. 
That  Bevei  of  Hamtoun,  veraiment, 
Was  aatoned  of  the  dent. 

Beve*  t^f  Hamtoun,  p.  165. 

MASONER.  A  bricklayer.  Leic.  ''Amason- 
schype, petronius*' Nominale  MS. 

MASSELADE.  A  dish  in  ancient  cookery,  de- 
scribed in  MS.  Sloane  1201,  f.  38. 

MASSELGEM.    The  same  as  MasUn,  q.  v. 

MASSER.  (1)  A  mercer.    Lane. 

(2)  A  privy,  or  jakes.    Somerset. 

MASSING.  Belonging  to  the  mass.  Holinshed, 
Chron.  Ireland,  p.  177. 

MAST.    ''  Of  wax  a  mast,"  a  tall  wax  candle. 
And  broujt  with  hym  of  wax  a  mat. 

Chron.  VUodttn.  p.  SB. 


MASTED.    Fattened,  as  pigs  are  with  ;AtsW 

&c    See  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  151. 
MASTER.  (1)  Husband.     Var.  dial 
(2)  The  jack  at  the  game  of  bowls. 
MASTERDOM.    Dominion;  rule.    Masterfid, 

imperious,  commanding. 
MASTER-TAIL.    The  left  handle  of  a  plough. 
MASTERY.     A  masterly  operation.     So  the 

finding  the  grand  elixir  was  called. 
MASTHEDE.    Migesty.    This  occurs  in  MS. 

Cotton.  Vespas.  D.  vii. 
MASTICOT.    The  mastic  gum. 
MASTY.  (1)  A  mastiff.    North.    "  To  lead  a 

masty  dog,"  Hobson's  Jests,  p.  11.    Masty 

currs,  Du  Bartas,  p.  46. 
(2)  Very  large  and  big.    Line.    Possibly  con- 
nected with  Mastedt  q.  v. 
MASYE.    Confounded ;  stupified. 
Alas  I  for  syth  and  sorow  tad, 
Momyng  makes  me  maty  and  mad. 

Croff»  Exeerpta  jfntiqua^  p.  197* 

MAT.    May.    Songs  and  Carols,  xv. 
MATACHIN.    A  dance  of  fools,  or  persons  fan 
tastically    dressed,   who  performed   various 
movements,  having  swords  and  bucklers  with 
which  they  made  a  clashing  noise. 
MATCH.    The  wick  of  a  candle. 
MATCHLY.      Exactly  ahke.      Kennett  says, 
"mightily,  greatly,  extremely."    Notf.     In 
Lincolnshire,  when  things  are  equal  or  alike, 
they  say  they  are  matky  or  matter. 
MATE.    To  stupify,  confound,  puzzle,  defeat, 
deject,  or  terrify.    **  He  wase  ny  mate,"  L  e. 
confounded.  Torrent,  p.  29.    Matesye,  state 
of  confusion,  Hardjmg,  f.  96. 
MATERE.    The  matrix  or  womb. 
MATFELON.    The  herb  knap-weed. 
MATH.    A  mowing.     Somerset. 
M  ATHEBRU.    A  kind  of  wine,  mentioned  in  a 

UstinMS.  RawLC.86. 
MATHEN. 

Now  hadde  al  tho  theves  hethen 
Ben  to-fnut  doun  to  mathen. 

Arthourand  Merlin,  p.  900l 
For  he  lete  Cristen  wedde  hathen. 
And  meynt  our  Mod  as  flcsche  and  mathen. 

Jbid.  p.  19. 

MATHER.    The  great  ox-eyed  daisy. 
MATHUM.    A  fool  or  changeling.     Westm. 
M  ATRES.    A  kind  of  rich  doth. 
MATRIMONY.    A  wife.    (Ut.) 
MATTER.  (1)  To  approve  of.     North.     Mr. 
Scatcherd  gives  exactly  the  opposite  sense. 

(2)  To  burst,  as  a  sore  does. 

(3)  J  matter  (if,  about.  What  is  the  matter  of 
your  age,  how  old  are  you.  No  great  matters, 
no  great  quantity ;  not  very  well. 

MATTHEW-GLIN.    An  old  comical  term  for 

metheglin,  mentioned  by  Taylor. 
MATTRESS.    "  Mattresse  for  a  crosbowe,  iiwr- 

telas,**  Palsgrave. 
MATTY.    Matted;  twisted.     Var.  dioL 
MATWOURTH.    The  herb  spragus. 
MAUD.    A  plaid  worn  by  Cheviot  shepherds* 
MAUDLIN-DRUNK.      Said  of   persons  who 

weep  when  tipsy.    <«  Some  maudlin  dnmkeo 
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were,  and  wept  full  80^,"  Yorkshire  Ale, 
1697,  p.  8. 

The  fifth  b  mawdftn  drunlut  when  a  fellowe  will 
veepe  for  kiodnes  In  Che  midst  of  his  ale,  and  Usse 
yo«,  saylog»  By  God,  captaine.  I  lore  tbce. 

Kaah't  Pieret  PtmmlfM^  150S. 

MAUDLIN-FAIR.    A  great  uproar.    North. 
MAUDRING.    MnmbUng.     Kent. 
MAUG.     A  brother-in-law.     NortK 
MAUGUT.    Might.    Gy  ofWarwike,p.  188. 
MAUGRE.    In  spite  o£.    {A.-N,)    As  a  sub- 
ttantive,  misfortune.    A  verb,  to  defy,  Web- 
ster's Works,  ii.  175. 
That  aalle  he,  mawgri  hb  tethe. 
For  aOe  bis  gret  araje.  U8.  Unceln  A.  i.  17,  f.  13S. 
5e,  seid  the  kyof ,  be  iny  leut^ 
And  eUis  have  I  mycul  mamgri, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  r.  46,  f.  BO, 

MAUKT.      Maggotty;    whimsicaL      Mauky- 

headed,  ibid.    North. 
MAUL.  (I)  A  mallow.     (2)  A  moth.    North. 
(3^  Clayey,  sticky  soil.    Eoit. 
(4)  A  hammer  or  mallet,     f^ar,  dial 
MAULARD.    A  drake,  or  mallard. 
And  with  a  bolt  afterward. 
Anon  he  hitt  a  maulard. 

Arthow  and  Merlin,  p.  154. 

MAULES.    The  measles.    Somerset. 

MAULKIN.  A  cloth,  usually  wetted  and  at- 
tadied  to  a  pole,  to  sweep  dean  a  baker's 
oven.  This  word  occurs  in  the  dictionaries  of 
HoDyband  and  Miege,  and  is  still  in  use  in  the 
West  of  England. 

MAULBiY.  CUmmy;  sticky.  East.  Probably 
the  same  as  Mourn  (1). 

MAUM.  (1)  Soft ;  meUow.    MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

(2)  Sedate ;  peaceable ;  quiet.    North. 

(3)  A  aoft  brittle  stone.     Oxon. 
MAUMET.    An  idol ;  a  puppet    Maumetrie, 

idolatry.    From  Mahomet.    Mawments,  pup- 
pets, trifles.    North. 
MAUNCE.    A  blunder;  a  dilemma.    North, 
MAUNCHES.    The  sleeres  of  a  coat. 
MAUND.  (1)  To  command.    Maundement,  a 
commandment.    {A,'N.) 
The  king  mounded  him  her  straygfat  to  marry, 
And  for  kJllyng  her  brother  he  must  dye. 

Srf  Part  of  Pnrnoe  and  Cateandra,  iT.  2. 

(2)  To  beg.  An  old  cant  term.  Mawnding^ 
asking,  Dekker's  Lanthome  and  Candle-Light, 
ed.1620,  sig.  C.iL 

(3)  A  basket  *'  A  maund  or  hutch,"  Florio,  p. 
5.  Still  in  use.  Kennett  describes  it,  **  a 
handbasket  with  two  lids  or  opening  covers, 
diiefly  used  by  market-women  to  carry  butter 
and  eggs ;  a  maund  of  merchandise  in  the 
Book  of  Rates  is  a  large  hamper  containing 
eight  bales  or  two  fats." 

MAUNDER.  (1)  A  beggar.  See  Mound  (2). 
Still  in  use,  according  to  Pegge. 

The  dirlll  (like  a  brave  maunder)  was  rid  a  beg- 
ging himadfe,  and  wanted  money. 

Rowle^e  Search  Jbr  Money,  1609. 

(2)  To  mntter,  or  grAnble ;  to  wander  about 
thoughtfully ;  to  wander  in  talking. 

MAUNDREL.  A  pickaxe  sharpened  at  each 
end.    Howell,  1660,  sect  51. 


MAUNDT.    Abusive ;  saucy.     Oktue. 

MAUNDY-THURSDAY.  The  day  of  Christ's 
commandment  on  instituting  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per.   See  Hampson,  iL  265. 

MAUNGE.    To  gormandize.  Line. 

MAUNSE.    Threatening.     Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  54. 

MAUNT.    My  aunt  I     North, 

MAU  P.  To  mope  about  stupidly.  Maupe,  a 
sUlyfeUow.    North, 

MAUT.    May ;  can ;  might    North. 

MAUTHER.  A  girl.  East,  The  term  is  used 
by  Ben  Jonson,  and  others. 

MAUTHERN.    The  ox-eyed  daisy.    Wdts. 

MAVEIS.    Bad;  wicked.    Heome. 

MAVIN.    The  margin.    Sussex, 

MAVIS.    The  singing  thrush.    See  Ray's  Diet 
TriL  p.  29.    Still  in  use. 
Crowes,  popingayes,  pyes,  pekocks,  and  maeiee. 

AehmMe  7%mt.  Chem.  Brit.  16S8,  p.  1  IS, 

MAVORTIAL.    Martial 

MAW-BOUND.  Costive.  Chesh.  Evidently 
from  maw,  the  stomach.    {A.^S.) 

MA  WE.  Anold  game  at  cards.  It  wasplayedwith 
a  piquet  pack  of  thirty-six  cards,  and  any  num- 
ber of  persons  firomiwo  to  six  formed  the  party. 

M AWKS.    A  slattern,     rar.  dial 

MAWL.  "  To  make  dirty ;  to  cover  with  dirt, 
e.  g.  when  persons  are  walking  along  a 
muddy  road,  they  will  say,  What  mawUng 
work  it  is ;  and  when  they  arrive  at  their 
journey's  end,  their  friends  are  very  likely  to 
say  of  them,  that  they  are  quite  mawled  up," 
MS.  Glossary  of  Lincobshire  Words  by  the 
Rev.  James  Adcock.  "  Malde  up  in  shame,* 
covered  up  in  shame,  First  Sketches  of  Henry 
VI.  p.  91,  where  the  amended  play  reads 
mayVdup,  I  added  in  a  note,  ^fivm  the 
spelling  of  the  word  in  our  text,  it  seems  to  be 
a  question  whether  mauTd  is  not  the  true 
reading,  at  least  of  the  old  play.**  Mr.  Dyce, 
in  his  Remarks,  p.  128,  chooses  to  construe 
this  explanation  of  the  older  text  into  an  ab- 
surd conjectural  emendation  of  my  own. 
Mailed  is,  however,  most  certainly  the  cor- 
rect reading.  *'  Mayling-clothes,"  cloths  for 
wrappers.  Privy  Purse  Expences  of  Henry 
VIII.  p.  159. 

MAWMENEE.  A  dish  in  ancient  cookery,  de- 
scribed in  the  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  19 ;  MS. 
Sloane  1201,  f.  24 ;  Warner's  Antiq.  CuUn.  p. 
76  ;  Ord.  and  Reg.  pp.  430,  455. 

MAWN.    Peat     Herrf. 

MAWPUSES.     Money.    Line. 

MAWROLL.    The  white-horchound. 

MAWSEY.    Soft  and  tasteless.    Wore. 

MAWSKIN.  The  stomach  of  a  calf,  when  pre- 
pared for  rennet.     Far.  dioL 

MAWTH.    The  herb  dog's-fenneL 

MAW-WALLOP.    Any  filthy  mess. 

MAXEL.  A  dunghill.  Kent,  Sometimes 
maxon,  a  form  of  mixen. 

MAY.  (1)  The  blossom  of  the  white-thom.  As 
welcome  as  flowers  m  May,  heartily  welcome. 
**  As  mery  as  flowret  in  May,"  MS.  Cantab. 
Ff.  v.48,f.in. 

35 
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(2)  Maid.    A  common  poetical  wonl. 

( 3^  A  maze.     Somerset, 

(4)  This  proverb  is  still  common : 

For  who  that  doth  not  whenne  he  may. 

Wbenne  he  wolde  hit  wol  be  nay. 

Cursor  Mundi,  MS.  Cot.  THn.  CanUb.  t  142. 

MAY-BE.    Perhaps.    Far.  dial 
MAY-BEETLE.     The  cockchafer.     Oxm.    It 

is  also  called  the  May-bug. 
MAY-BLOSSOMS.    The  lUy  of  the  valley. 
MAY-BUSH.    The  white-thorn.    Var.  dial. 
MAY-DAY.  The  first  of  May.   It  was  formerly 
customary  to  assemble  in  the  fields  early  on 
this  day,  to  welcome  the  return  of  spring. 
Many  sports  were  rife  on  this  occasion. 
MAYDEWODE.    The  herb  dog's-fennel. 
MAY -GAME.  A  frolic ;  a  trifle,  or  jest.  A  may- 
game  person,  a  trifler,  now  often  corrupted  to 
make-game.    The  expression  occurs  in  Holin- 
shed,  Chron.  Ireland,  p.  79.    "  A  may-game 
or  simpleton,"  West,  and  Cumb.  DiaL  p.  370. 
MAYHAP.    Perhaps.     Var.  dial. 
MAYMOT.    Maimed.      (A.-S.) 

The  pore  and  the  maymot  for  to  clothe  and  fede. 

Chron.  niodun,  p.  31. 
And  croketteand  maymotte  ttittan  there  hurre  hele. 

Ibid.  p.  66. 
MAYNE.    To  manage.     (^.-A^.) 
MAYNEFERE .    That  part  of  the  amour  which 
covered  the  mane  of  a  horse.    It  is  mentioned 
in  Hall,  Henry  IV.  f.  12,  mainferres. 
MAYNPURNOURE.    One  who  gives  bail  or 
mainprise  for  another  person. 
Whan  Cry tte  tchall  vchewe  hyi  woundys  wete. 
Than  Marye  be  oure  maynpumoure  I 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ii.  38,  f.  5. 
MAY-POLE.    An  ale-stake.     Coles. 
MAY-WEED.    The  feverfew.    Far.  dial. 
MAZE.    A  labyrinth  cut  or  trodden  on  the  turf, 
generally  by  schoolboys.     I  have  seen  one  re- 
cently on  a  hill  near  Winchester,  but  the 
practice   is  nearly  obsolete.    "  The    quaint 
mazes  in  the  wanton  green,"  Shakespeare. 
MAZLE.    To  vranderasifstupified.   Cumb. 
MAZZARD.  (1)  The  head.  Sometimes  corrupted 
to  mazer.    Still  in  use. 

Where  thoumight'st  ttidile,  without  hasard 
or  mitrage  to  thy  hide  and  mazzard. 

Hudtbras,  1. 11.  708. 

(2)  A  kind  of  cherry,    far.  dial   It  is  in  good 
esteem  for  making  cherry-brandy. 

MAZZARDLY.     Knottv.    Somerset. 

ME.  (1)  Men.     Weber. ' 

(2)  Often  used  redundantly  by  our  old  vmters. 
See  Johnson  and  Nares. 

MEACOCK.    A  silly  effeminate  fellow. 

And  shall  I  then  being  fed  with  this  hope  prove 
rach  a  mecoeke,  or  a  mllkesop,  as  to  be  feaxed.  with 
the  tempestuous  seas  of  adversitie. 

Greene's  Gtayd<miue»  1593. 
Having  thus  a  love  beside  her  husband,  although 
hee  was  a  faire  man  and  well  featured,  yet  she  found 
fault  with  him,  because  he  was  a  meacoeke  and 
milkspppe,  not  daring  to  drawe  his  sworde  to  re- 
venge her  wrongs ;  wherefore  she  resolved  to  enter- 
talne  some  souldier ;  and  so  she  did  i  for  one  Signyor 
Laaberto,  a  brave  gentleman,  but  something  hard 


fscde,  sought  her  favour  and  found  it,  and  him  she 
entertained  for  her  champion. 

Newea  ovt  itfPurgmtorie,  1590. 

MEADER.    A  mower.     Comw. 

MEAD-MONTH.  July.  So  caUed  because  it 
is  the  season  for  mowing. 

MEADOW.  A  field  shut  up  for  hay,  in  distiuc- 
tion  to  a  pasture.     Yorksh. 

MEAK.  The  same  as  Make  (2).  It  is  spelt 
m«ait  by  Tusser,  p.  14 ;  f»«e^,  Hovrard,  House- 
hold Books,  p.  113. 

MEAKER.    The  minnow.     Devon. 

MEAKING.     Poorly;  drooping.     West. 

MEAL.  (1)  The  milk  of  a  cow  produced  at  one 
and  the  same  milking.     North, 

(2)  A  sand  heap.    Norfolk. 

(3)  A  speck  or  spot.     Westm. 

(4)  Meal-bread,  bread  made  of  good  wheat, 
groun4  and  not  sifted.  Meal-poke,  a  meal- 
bag,  Robin  Hood,  L  98.  Meal-kail,  hasty 
pudding.  MeaU-rmmtlted,  delicate  mouthed, 
using  delicate  language.  Meal-seeds,  the 
husks  of  the  oats.    Meal-lime,  dinner  time. 

(5)  To  melt.     Becon. 

MEAL'S-MEAT.     Meat  enough  for  a  mea.. 

Forby  has  M^aFs-victuals.    See,  ii.  212. 
MEAN.  (1 )  To  moan,  or  lament.    Skak.    Some- 

times  in  a  supplicatory  manner,  as  in  Chester 

Plays,  L  209. 

(2)  To  signify,  or  matter.     Yorksh. 
(3\  To  beckon  or  indicate.     West. 

(4)  A  female  who  advocates  any  cause. 

(5)  A  term  in  music  **  Meane  a  parte  of  » 
songe,  moyen,**  Palsgrave.  According  to 
Blount,  *'  an  inner  part  between  the  treble  and 
base."  Glossographia,  ed.  1681,  p.  404. 

Thi  organys  so  hihe  l>egynDe  to  syng  ther  mesae. 
With  treble  meene  and  tenor  dlscordyng  as  I  ges^e. 
Lydgate^e  Minor  Poems,  p.  64. 

(6)  To  go  lamely.    North. 
MEANELICHE.     Moderate.     (A.-S.) 
MEANELS.     Spots  called  flea-bites  in  white- 

coloured  horses.    North. 

MEANEVERS.    MeanwhUe.    Salop. 

MEANING.    An  indication,  or  hint.    East. 

ME  AN-WATER.  When  cattle  void  blood,  they 
are  said  to  make  a  mean-water.    Ste{^. 

MEAR.    To  measure.     Somerset. 

MEARLEW-MUSE.  **  Agios,  blessings  and 
crossings  which  the  papisticall  priests  doe 
use  in  their  holy  water,  to  make  a  mearlew 
muse," — Holly  band's  Dictionarie,  1593. 

MEASLED.    Diseased,  as  hogs.     Var.  diaL 

MEASLINGS.  The  measles.  East.  Skinner 
gives  meslings,  a  Lincolnshire  word. 

MEASURE.  (1)  A  slow  solemn  dance,  suited 
even  to  the  most  grave  persons.  It  is  the 
translation  of  bransle  in  the  French  Alphabet, 
1615,  p.  150.  • 

(2;  A  Winchester  bushel  of  com. 

(3)  A  vein  or  layer  of  ore.   MS.  Lansd.  1033^ 
MEASURING-CAST.    A  term  at  the  game  of 

bowls,  meaning  that  tko  bowls  are  at  such 
equal  distances  firom  the  mistress  that  tha 
spaces  must  be  measured  in  order  to  detennint 
who  is  the  vrinner.    It  is  used  metaphoricaUy. 
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MEAT.  (1)  Food  for  ctttk.  (2)  To  feed.  Mettt- 

ware,  b^ns,  peat,  &c.     Wett. 
MBATCHLBY.    Perfectly  well.    South, 
MEAT-EARTH.    ColtiTated  Und.     Devon. 
MEATH.  (1)  Metheglin.    Ben  Jonson,  y.  15. 
(2)  *'  A  word  frequent  in  Loncolnsbire,  as,  /  give 

thee  the  meath  (if  the  buying^  I  give  you  the 

option,  or  let  you  haTe  the  rcd^isal,''  MS. 

Lansd.  1033. 
MEAT-LIST.    Appetite.    Devon.    The  Craven 

Glossary  gives  meat-hadt,  L  316. 
MBATLY.    Tolerably.    LeUmd. 
MBAT-WARD-PEAS.    Dry  peas  that  bofl  ten- 
der and  soft.    Dean  Milles'  MS. 
MEATY.     Fleshy,  as  cattle.     Wett. 
MEAWT.    To  think ;  to  imagine.     Yorkth. 
ME  AZE.     The  form  of  a  hare. 
MEAZLE.  (1)  A  sow.    Exmoor.    It  is  also  a 

common  term  of  contempt. 
(2)  "  A  meazell  or  blister  growing  on  trees," 

Florio,  ed.  1611,  p.  97. 
MEAZON.    Mice.    Suffolk. 
MEBBY.SCALES.    To  be  in  the  mebby-scales, 

L  c.  to  waver  between  two  opinions.    The 

wtmf-be  scales  ? 
MEBLES.    Moveable  goods.    {A,-N.) 
MECHALL.    Wicked;   adulterous.    Heywood 

has  nUchaU,  altered  by  editor  to  ndckle  !    See 

Nares,  in  v.  MichaU, 
MECHE.  A  kind  of  lamp.  "  ZicAmttf,  a  meche," 

Nominale  MS. 
MECREDE.    Reward.    {A.^N.) 

Id  hope  of  suche  a  gUd  meertdet 
Whicfae  amr  schaUe  bifalle  in  dede. 

Cower^  MS,  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f  .  18i. 

MED.    May.    /.  Wiffht. 
MEDDLE.  (1)  To  mix  together.    Hence  it  is 
oocaaioiially  used  forjuiuo. 

Thus  tnetU^e  tche  with  joy  wo. 
And  with  hyre  lorwe  Joy  alle  ao. 

Ooum;  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.6,  f.8. 
(2)  7b  neither  meddle  or  make,  not  to  interfere. 
To  meddle  or  make,  to  interfere,  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  L  4. 
MEDE.  (1)  A  reward.  (^.-5.)  MedrfuUy, 
deservcNlIy,  ApoL  Loll.  p.  25.  Palsgrave  has 
medefutnese. 

Serunly,  m  I  the  telle. 
He  wiUe  take  no  mode. 

MS.  Caniab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  49. 
(2)  Humble.    R.  de.  Bnmne,  MS.  Bowes. 
HEDESTB.    Midst.    Chester  Plays,  ii.  36. 
MEDETARDE.    Mead  cress. 
HEDING.    Meed,  or  reward.    (A.-S.) 
MEDIN.UILLS.    Dunghills. 

And  like  unto  great  ttinkyng  mncle  medin-hiUet, 

vhiche  nerer  do  plcMure  unto  the  lande  or  grounde, 

natill  their  heapea  art  caate  abroade  to  the  profltea 

of  maoy.  ButMn's  Dialogue,  1673*  P*  7* 

MBDLAT.    Multitude.     WeSer. 

MEDLE.    A  medlar? 

A  aat  and  dlnedein  a  wede. 
Under  a  falrt  medl*  tre. 

Beve$  of  EUmtoun,  p.  62. 

MBDLEE.    Of  a  mixed  stuff,  or  colour. 
MBDRATELE.    The  heib  germendria.    See  a 
fill  of  pUnts  in  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  5. 


MBDSINB.    Mededne.    Lydgate. 

MEDWB.    A  meadow  or  lawn. 

MED-WURT.    The  herb  regina. 

MEDYLSOMES.  The  cords  or  traces  extending 
firom  the  first  to  the  last  of  a  team  of  oxen  in 
a  plough. 

MEDYOXES.  Masks  divided  by  the  middle, 
half  man  half  skeleton.     ( Lai.) 

MEECH.  To  creep  about  softly.  Kent.  Some- 
times meeeher.    See  IficA. 

MEEDLES.    The  wild  orach. 

MEEDLESS.  Unruly;  tiresome.  North. 
**  Without  measure,"  Hallamsh.  Gloss,  p.  116. 

MEEF.    To  move.    Ck)v.  Myst  p.  243. 

MEE-FLOOR.  At  Wednesbury  in  Staffordshire 
in  the  nether-coal,  the  second  parting  or 
laming  is  called  the  mee-floor,  one  foot  thick. 

MEEL.    To  meddle.    Devon. 

MEENB.    Poor;  moderate;  middle. 

MEENING.  A  little  shivering  or  imperfect  fit 
of  an  ague.    Kent. 

MEEON.  "  Anything  enjoyed  between  two," 
Hunter's  Hallamsh.  01.  p.  155. 

MEER.  (1)  A  mare.    North. 

(2)  A  cooked  kidney.     Yorkth. 

(3)  Meer  cot,  a  country  clown.  Meer  eit,  a 
citizen  ignorant  of  rural  matters. 

(4)  A  boundary.  A  balk  of  land  which  Kennett 
terms  a  meer  vHtlk,  is  so  called  in  Gloucester- 
shire. *'  An  auncient  meere  or  bound  whereby 
land  from  land  and  house  from  house  havi 
beene  divided,"  Cotgrave  in  v.  Sangle.  Huloei 
has  merettttfe,  1 552.  **  Meer-etaket,  the  trees 
or  pollards  that  stand  as  marks  or  boundaries 
for  the  division  of  parts  and  parcels  in  cop- 
pices or  woods,"  MS.  Lansd.  1033.  Mere-' 
stone,  a  boundary  stone,  Stanihurst,  p.  48, 
called  a  meer-ttang  in  Westmoreland.  Har- 
rison, p.  234,  mentions  a  kind  of  stone  called 
meerestone, 

(5)  "  Meer  is  a  measure  of  29  yards  in  the  low 
peak  of  Darbyshire,  and  31  in  the  high," 
Blount's  Glossographia,  ed.  1681,  p.  410. 

MBESE.  A  mead,  field,  or  pasture.  A  certain 
toft  or  meese  place,  Carlisle's  Accounts  of 
Charities,  p.  297. 

MEET.  Even.  See  Tarlton's  Jests,  p.  14; 
Middleton,  iiL  262.  Still  in  use.  Meets^ 
Palmer's  Gloss,  p.  63.  To  meet  with,  to  be 
even  with,  to  counteract. 

MEETERLY.  Tolerably;  handsomely;  mo- 
destly; indifferently.  North.  Meetelie, 
tolerably,  Holinshed,  Hist,  of  England,  i.  54. 

MEETINER.  A  dissenter,  one  who  frequents 
a  meeting-house.    Eaet. 

MEET-NOW.    Just  now.    North. 

MEEVERLY.    Easily ;  slowly.     Yorkth. 

MEG.  The  mark  pitched  at  in  playing  tho 
game  of  quoits.    West. 

MEGGY-MONNY-LEGS.  ThemiHepes.  North. 

MEG-HARRY.    A  rough  hoyden  girL    Lane. 

MEGIOWLER.    A  large  moth.     Comw. 

MEGRIMS.  Whims;  fancies;  bad  spirits. 
West,  Perhapt  from  the  disease  so  called. 
<*  Megref  a  nckenaste,  nudgn;'  Palsgrave. 
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And  whcnne  tythyngei  hereof  come  to  kyng 
Philippe*  he  went  to  mete  hym  in  the  felde  with  a 
few  men^ee,  US.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f<  3. 

MEOLLEN.    MiUs.    (J.^S.) 

MEPIIOSTOPHILUS.  A  weU-known  charac- 
ter in  the  old  legend  of  Dr.  Fanstus.  It  was 
formerly  bo  common  as  to  he  used  as  a  term 
of  jocular  reproach. 

MER.    Mayor.    Heame, 

MERCENRIKE.    The  kingdom  of  Merda. 

MERCERYE.    Goods  sold  by  a  mercer. 
The  chapmen  of  suche  mercerye. 

Cower,  MS,  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.81. 

MERCHANT.  (1)  Formerly  a  familiar  form  of 

address,  equivalent  to  chapt  fellow, 
(2)  A  merchant-vessel ;  a  trader. 
MERCHANT-VENTURERS.     A  company  of 
merchants,  who  traded  with  Russia,  Turkey, 
and  other  distant  parts. 
Well  is  he  teannd  a  Mtrchttnt-venturtr, 

Since  he  doth  venter  lands,  and  goods  and  all, 
When  he  doth  trarell  for  his  traffique  far. 
Little  he  knowes  what  fortune  may  befall. 
Or  rather,  what  mis-fortune  happen  shall : 
Sometimes  he  splits  his  ship  against  a  rocke; 
Loosing  his  men,  his  goods,  his  wealth,  his  stocke. 
The  Affbetionate  Shepheard,  1594. 

MERCHE.    The  herb  smaUage. 
MERCIABLE.     Merciful.     (J.-N.) 

Nowe,  lady,  sith  thou  canst  and  eeke  wilt 
Bee  to  the  stede  of  Adam  merqfable, 

Romance  of  the  Monk,  Sion  College  MS, 
That  God  wol  noujt  be  mercUible 
So  gret  a  synne  to  for5eve. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  125. 

The  height  of  the  heavens  is  not  so  present  over 

the  earth,  as  is  his  merciahle  goodness  over  them 

that  worship  him.  Becon't  fVorke,  p.4Sl. 

MERCIEN.    To  thank.    (^.-iV.) 
MERCIFY.    To  pity.    Spenser. 
MERCURY.  (1)  The  wild  orache.    Unc. 

(2)  White  arsenic    North, 

MERCY.    /  cry  you  mercy ^  an  old  idiom  nearly 
equivalent  to  our  /  beg  your  pardon. 
And  thi  luffsora  eyne  two 
Loke  on  me,  as  I  wer  thi  fo  I 
God  lemane,  I  cry  the  mereye. 
Thou  late  be  all  Uiis  reufuU  crye. 
And  telle  me,  lady,  fore  thi  prow, 
What  thing  may  the  hdpe  now. 

MS.  A*hmote6l,  xv.  Cent. 
MERD.    Dung,  or  excrement. 
MERE.  (1)  A  lake.    Still  in  use.    <*  A  mere,  or 
water  whereunto  an  arme  of  the  sea  floweth,'' 
Baret,  1580. 
^2^  Whole ;  entire ;  absolute. 

(3)  A  private  carriage-road.  North, 
MERECROP.  The  herb  p'unpemeL 
MERELLE.    The  world. 

So  that  undir  the  clerkis  lawe, 
Men  sen  the  merelle  almis  drawe. 

Cower,  MS,  Soo,  Antiq,  134,  f.  33. 

MERELY.    Simply ;  wholly ;  absolutely.     See 

Cotgrave,  in  v.  JVti. 
MERESAUCE.    Brme  for  pickling  or  soaking 

meat  in.     Palsgrave,     See  the  Ordinances 

and  Reg.  pp.  435, 459. 
MERESWYNE.    A  dolphin. 


Oranade  as  a  mereewpne  with  coAet  fiille  huge. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS*  JJneoln,  t,  65. 

MEREWIS.    Marrow.    Baier, 

MERGHE.    Marrow.    '*  The  merghe  of  t^hesche 

calfe"  is  mentioned  in  MS.  Med.  Line  f.  283 ; 

"  the  merghe  of  a  gose-wenge,**  MS.  ibid,  f , 

285.    It  occurs  in  Nominale  MS. 

MERGIN.    The  mortar  or  cement  found  in  old 

walls.     Norfili, 
MERGORE.    Merrier.    Heame, 
ME  RILLS.    The  game  of  morris.    (Fr,) 
MERIT.    Profit;  advantage. 
MERITORIE.    Meritorious.    (^.-M) 

And  all  thy  dedis,  though  they  ben  good  and 
meritorye,  thou  shalt  sette  at  nought. 

CajttoH*e  Divere  Fruitful  Gknetly  Maters. 
How  meritorye  is  thilke  dede 
Of  charite  to  clothe  and  fade. 

Cower,  MS,  Soe.  Jntiq.  134,  f.  33. 

MERKE.(l)Dark;  murky.     (J.-S.) 
For  he  was  lefte  there  allone. 
And  merki  nyghte  felle  hym  upon. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  S4U. 

(2)  A  sign,  or  mark.    {J.-S.) 
hS  To  be  troubled,  or  disturbed. 
(4)  To  strike:  to  cleave  in  sunder. 
MERKIN.  ^ilse  hair,  generally  explained  pubes 
muHeris  ascititia,    Jordan  tells  us  that  spec- 
tators at  shows  often  **  screwed*'  themselves 
up  in  the  balconies  to  avoid  the  fire-works 
which  "  instantly  assaulted  the  perukes  of  Uie 
gallants  and  the  merkina  of  the  madams.'' 
Why  dost  thou  reach  thy  merkin,  now  half  dust  ? 
Why  dost  provoke  the  ashes  of  thy  lust  ? 

Fletcher's  Poems,  p.  95. 
Mirkin  rubs  of  and  often  spoiles  the  ^port. 

MS.  Hai^l.  7312.  p.  124. 
MERLE.     A  blackbird.     Drayton, 
MERLIN.    A  very  small  species  of  hawk.    See 
Gent.  Rec.  ii.  30.    Chaucer  spells  it  merlion. 
MERMAID.    A  cant  term  for  a  whore. 
MEROWE.     Delicate.    {A.-S.)    The  copy  in 
the  Auchinleck  MS.  reads  merugh, 
I  was  so  lytull  and  so  merowe 
That  every  man  callyd  me  dwarowe. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  iL  38,  f.  112. 

MERROKES.    The  fur  of  the  martem  ? 
ME  RRY.  (1)  The  wild  cherry.    Aubrey's  Wilts, 
Royal  Soc.  MS.  p.  136. 

(2)  Fair,  applied  to  the  weather.  Merryweather 
was  formerly  an  idiomatic  phrase  for  joy, 
pleasure,  or  delight.  Mery,  pleasantly,  Harts- 
home,  p.  46. 

Mery  tyme  Is  in  aperelle. 

That  mekyll  schewys  of  manys  wylle ; 

In  feldys  and  medowys  flowyrs  spryng. 

In  grorys  and  wodes  foules  syng ) 

Than  wex5ongmenjoIylfi?, 

And  than  prevyth  man  and  wyflbw 

MS,  Ashmoh  61,  xv.  Cent. 

Whl,  doith  not  thi  cow  make  myry-wedir  In  thy  dish  I 

MS,  Dtaby  41,  f.8. 

(3)  The  following  proverb  was  a  great  fovourite 
with  our  ancestors, — 

'Tis  merry  in  hall. 
When  beards  wag  all ! 
MERRYBAUKS.    A  cold  posset.     Derb,     "^A. 
sUlibub  or  merribowke,"  Cotgrave. 
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MERBT-BEGOTTEN.    Illegitimate..  North. 
MERRY-DANCERS.    A  name  for  the  Northern 

bghtfl,  or  aurora  boreaiia, 
MERRl -GO-DOWN.    An  old  cant  term  for 

strong  ale,  or  hoflfcap. 
MERRY-MAKE.    Sport.    See  Nares. 
MERRYNESS.    Joy.    Pahgrate. 
MERRY-NIGHT.    Arustic  ball ;  a  night  appro- 

priated  to  mirth,  festivity,  and  varions  amose- 

menta.    North, 
MERRY-TROTTER.    A  swing.    NortK    The 

metitot  is  mentioned  by  Chaucer.    ''  Merry- 

trotteTy  a  rope  fastened  at  each  end  to  a 

beam  or  branch  of  a  tree  making  a  curve  at 

the  bottom  near  the  floor,  or  ground,  in  which 

a  child  can  sit,  and  holding  fast  by  each  side 

of  the  rope  is  swung  backwards  and  forwards," 

MS.  Yorksh.  Gloss. 
MERSEMENT.     Fine  or  amercement.      See 

the  Gesta  Romanorum,  p,  288. 
MERSHALLE.    One  who  attends  to  horses ;  a 

farrier ;  a  blacksmith. 
MERSMALEWE.      The   marshmallow,    men* 

tionedin  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  2. 
MERTH.    Greatness;  extent    Cnmb, 
MERTILLOGE.    A  martyrology.    It  occurs  in 

Nominale  MS.  xv.  Cent. 
MERVAILLE.    Wonder;  marveL     {A,-N.) 
MERY.    Marrow.    "  The  mery  of  a  gose,"  Ber- 

nert,  ng.  A.  ii.    See  Merghe, 
MERYD.  (1)  Dipped ;  soaked. 
(2)  Merit.    Audelay's  Poems,  p.  26. 
MESANTER.     Misadventure.     {A.-N.)    Still 

in  use,  pronounced  nmhanier. 
And  ther  wiih  rlbbes  four. 
The  paioem  surf  with  mUantottr, 

Atihour  and  M«rtin,  p.  SS9. 

MESCHAUNT.    Miserable;  wicked. 

MESCHEVE.    To  harm,  or  hurt.     (A.-N.) 
For  ;ong  mesne,  oftene  tymes  traysund  to  roekllle 
in  thaire  awenne  doghtynes,  thurghe  thaire  awene 
foly  ere  meschered.  MS,  Uneotn  A.  1.  17.  f,  3. 

MESE.  (1)  To  soothe.     Northumb,     It  occurs 
in  the  Towneley  Myst.  p.  175. 

(2)  A  meaL     Perceval,  455,  486. 

By  Hyra  that  weredethecrowne  of  thome. 
In  warre  tyme  blewe  he  never  his  home, 
Ne  darrere  boghte  no  me»e, 

MS.  UneolH  A.  i.  17,  f.  140. 

(3)  Moss.     Dortet, 
MESELRYE.    The  leprosy.    U.-M) 

And  snm  hadde  vysaget  of  nuaelrye^ 
And  some  were  lylie  foule  maumetrye. 

ir&Har/.  1701.  f.es. 
MESEYSE.    Trouble.     St  Brandan,  p.  24. 
Alle  the  selie  men  that  hy  myjte  (ynde. 

That  povere  and  feble  were, 
In  tlknesse  and  in  m««ey«e, 

Uy  hem  brojte  to-,gydere  there. 

MS,  Trin,  CoU,  Qmn.  57. 
MESH.  (1)  A  marsh.    South, 
(2)  A  gap  in  a  hedge.    We$t. 
MESNE.    Means. 

MESON.    The  mizen  mast.    Pakgrave, 
MESPRISE.    To  despise,  or  contemn.  M.-iVl) 
MESS.  (1)  To  muddle.    Var.  dial 
(2)  To  mess  meat,  to  sort  it  in  messes  for  the 


table.  A  party  of  four  people  dining  to- 
gether was  called  a  mess,  a  term  which  is  still 
retained  in  the  army  for  the  officers'  dinner. 
Lower  messet,  parties  at  the  lower  end  of  a 
hall  at  dinner. 

(3)  Truly ;  indeed.  Citmi,  Perhaps  from  the 
old  oath.  By  the  mass ! 

(4)  To  serve  cattle  with  hay.   Wett. 

(5)  A  gang,  or  company.  East. 
MESSAGE.    A  messenger.   (A,'N.) 
MESSE.  (1)  The  mass.    (A.-S,) 

(2)  A  messuage  or  tenement. 

(3)  The  Messiah.    Sharp's  Coy.  Myst  p.  96. 
MESSEL.  (1)  A  leper.    It  is  used  in  old  phiys 

as  a  term  of  contempt 

So  speketh  the  gospel  of  thyt  rertu 
How  a  m»$pl  come  to  Jhesu. 

ir5.  0arA17OI,  f.7«. 

(2)  A  table.    Nominale  MS. 

MESSENE.    To  dazzle  the  eyes.*   Pr,  Part. 

MESSET.  A  cur.  **Dame  Julia's  messet,"  Hall's 

Poems,  1646.     Still  in  use. 
MESTE-DEL.    The  greatest  part  {A.-S,) 
MESTIER.  Occupation.  {/t,'N,)   SeetheBoke 

of  Curtasye,  p.  15. 
MESTORET.     Needed.    Ritfon, 
MESURABLE.    Moderate.    {A.-N,)    Mewure, 

moderation. 
MET.  (1)  A  bushel.    Some  writers  say^  two 

-  bushels.    Met'poie,  a  narrow  bag  to  contain 

a  met.    See  Carlisle  on  Charities,  p.  298. 

(2)  A  limit  or  boundary.    {Lat,) 

(3)  Measured.  Also,  to  measure.  A  measure 
of  any  kind  was  so  called.  See  Wright's 
Anec.  Lit.  pp.  106, 108. 

First  forthi  shewe  we  hcgh  mesure,  that  et  to  say 

howe  any  thynge  that  has  heght  may  bo  met  howe 

hegh  it  es,  and  this  may  be  done  in  many  msneres. 

MS.Stuanei\3, 

I  linowe  the  mett  welle  and  fyne. 

The  lenjte  of  a  snayle.     MS,  P»rkington  10. 

(4)  Dreamed.    (A.-S.) 

Also  he  met  that  a  lampe  so  bryjt 
Hongede  an  heyje  upoun  that  tre. 

Chron.  Vilodun.  p.  26 

METAL.    Materials  for  roads.   North. 
METE-FORME.     A  form  or  long  seat  used  for 
sitting  on  at  dinner-time. 

And  whenne  hit  swerde  brokene  was, 

A  mete/orme he  gatt  percu. 

And  there-with  heganne  hyro  were. 

MS.  Unnin  A.  1.  17.  f.  106 

METEING.  Dreaming.  (A.-S.) 
In  this  time  Lot  the  king 
In  bed  was  in  gret  meteing. 

Jrthour  and  Merlin,  p.  141 

METELLES.    Dreams.    (A,-S,) 

In  thys  best  ys  forhode  alle  manere  mawinetrye, 
ydolatrye,  wychecraft,  enchanteroentes,redynggeof 
meteilee  and  alle  mysbyleve.      If  &  Burner  306,  f.  85. 
METELY.    Measurely ;  fitly. 

Of  hei5te  he  was  a  metefy  moo, 

Nouther  to  grete  ny  to  smal. 

Curaor  Mundi,  MS.  CbU,  Trin.  Cantab,  t,  llA. 

METER.    Fitter.    (A.^S,) 

In  whiche  d«ynge  he  thought  polecie  mofe  meter 
to  be  used  then  force.  HalCt  UnUm,  1A48. 

METERER.    A  poet    Drayton, 
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METE  .ROD.    A  measuring  rod.    See  Withals, 
ed.  1608,  p.  60.    Mete-wand,  Becon's  Works, 
p.  5.     '<  Metwand  of  gold,"  Davies'  Rites, 
ed.  1672,  p.  159. 
METESEL.    Dinner-time.    {A.-S,) 
METHE.  (1)  Ourteous.   {A,-S.) 
Thou  was  m^he  and  meke  as  maydtn*  for  mylde. 
MS,  Lincoln  A.  L  17,  f.  231. 
Alle  that  meyn^  mylde  and  meth 
Went  hem  into  Naxareth. 

CurtorMundi^MS.  CoU.  Trin,  Cantab,  f.76. 

(2)  Mead;  metheglin.  See  Holinshed,  Hist. 
England,  1.  194  ;  W.  Mapes,  p.  350 ;  Nnge 
Poeticse,  p.  10.  Metheglin  was  anciently 
made  of  a  great  Tariety  of  materials.  See  a 
receipt  for  it  in  MS.  Sloane  1672,  f.  127. 

(3)  To  choke,  or  hreathe  hardly.    Cumb, 
METHFUL.    Tired;  weary.    (^.-5.) 

I  am  meth/ul  for  I  slepe, 

And  I  raas  for  Laverd  me  kepe. 

MS,  Cotton,  rupas,  D.  rli.  f.  2. 

METHRIDATUM.  An  antidote  against  in- 
fection,  so  called  from  Mithridates,  its  re- 
puted inventor. 

But  what  brave  spirit  could  be  content  to  sit  in 
his  shop,  with  a  ilapet  of  wood  before  him,  selling 
Mtthridatum  and  dragons  water  to  infected  houses. 
The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle »  1G35. 

METICULOUS.    Timorous.   It  occurs  in  Top- 
sell's  Historic  of  Serpents,  1608,  p.  116. 
METRETIS.    Measures.    Baber. 
METREZA.     A  mistress,    {liai.) 
METRICIENS.    Writers  in  verse. 
METROPOLE.    A'  metropolis.     It  occurs  in 

Holinshed,  Conq.  Ireland,  p.  4. 
METTER.    A  measurer.    North, 
METTES.    Manners?    P^*,  Harl.  MS. 
For  to  reflb  hyme  wykkydiy 
With  wrange  mettee  or  maystry. 

R  de  Brunnet  MS.  Bowest  p.  10. 

MEVE.    To  move.    (^.-A':) 
MEVERLT.    Bashful;  shy ;mUd.    North, 
MEVY.    The  thrush.    Broume, 
MEW.  (1)  Mowed.    Yorkth. 

(2)  To  moult  Hence,  to  change  the  dress.  A 
cage  for  moulting  hawks  was  caUed  a  mewe. 

For  the  better  preservation  of  their  health  they 
strowed  mint  and  sage  atiout  them  ;  and  for  the 
speedier  meudng  of  their  feathers*  thf^  gave  them 
the  slough  of  a  snake,  or  a  tortoise  out  of  the  shell, 
or  a  green  Usard  cut  in  pieces. 

jtuhreiTe  fVUte,  MS,  Royal  Soe,  p.  341. 

(3)  A  stack  of  com,  or  hay.    North. 
ME  WET.    Mute;  dumb.    (J,-N,) 
MEWS.  (1)  Moss.    Exmoor. 

(2)  Public  stables.    Far.  dial, 

MEWT.    The  dung  of  a  hawk.  It  is  applied  to 

a  dog  in  Du  Bartas,  p.  584. 
MEYND.    Mixed;  mingled. 

Off  rody  colour  meynd  somdelle  with  rede. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff .  i .  6,  f .  140. 
She  meynd  her  weeping  with  his  blood,  and  kissing 

all  hU  face, 
(Which  DOW  became  as  cold  as  yse)  she  cryde  in 

wofuli  case, 
Alas,  what  chaunce,  my  Pyramus,  hath  parted  thee 
and  Ynee.  GoltUng'e  Ovid,  1667. 

MBYNB.    The  company  or  crew. 


Whanne  al  wasrtdy,  meynitoid  vitaille, 
They  bide  not  but  wynde  for  to  saille. 

MS.  Digby  230,  xv.  Cent. 
METRE.    A  mayor.    "  Prases,  a  meyre,'*  MS. 

Egerton  829,  f.  78. 
MBYTE.    Meat ;  dinner. 

Off  hym  shalle  we  laj  alle 

At  the  meyte  when  that  we  bene. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  SX 

MBZZIL-FACED.    Red  with  pimples.   Lane. 

From  the  old  word  meselT 
MICH.  To  skulk,  or  hide  secretly;  to  play 
truant.  **  That  mite  is  miching  in  this  grove," 
Lilly,  ed.  1632,  sig.  Aa.  ix.  Minsheu  has, 
"  to  miche,  or  secretly  to  hide  himselfe  oat  of 
the  way,  as  truants  doe  from  schoole."  It  is 
still  used  in  exactly  this  sense  in  the  provinces. 
"  To  miche,  to  shrug  or  sneake  in  some  cor- 
ner, and  with  pouting  lips  to  shew  anger,  as  an 
ape  being  beaten  and  grinning  with  hh  teeth," 
Florio,  p.  6.  "  Miche,  to  creep  softly,"  MS. 
Yorksh.  GL  Micher,  derived  from  this  verb, 
may  be  explained,  a  sly  thief,  one  who  steals 
things  of  small  value,  or  more  usually,  a  tru- 
ant or  skulking  fellow.  **  Mecher,  a  lytell 
thefe,  laronceau"  Palsgrave.  It  occurs  in 
Rom.  of  the  Rose,  6541,  where  the  A.  N. 
original  reads  Uerres,  voleur.  "Theyves, 
mychers,  and  cut-purse,"  Kennett,  p.  105. 
Grose  has,  *'  Michers,  thieves,  pilferers,"  as  a 
Norfolk  word,  and  it  is  also  given  in  the  same 
sense  in  MS.  Lansd.  1033.  '^Thefes  and 
mychers  keyn,"  Towneley  Myst  p.  216.  "A 
blackberry  moucher,  an  egregious  truant," 
Dean  Milles'  MS.  p.  180.  The  application  of 
the  word  in  the  sense  of  truant  is  often  found 
in  later  writers,  as  in  Shakespeare,  who  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  following  passage,  "  in 
the  Forest  of  Dean  to  mooche  blackberries, 
or  simply  to  mooch,  means  to  pick  blackberries, 
and  blackberries  have  thus  obtained  there  the 
name  of  mooches,"  Heref.  GL  p.  69.  "  Ff , 
fy,  it  will  not  beseme  us  to  playe  the  mychers," 
Elyot,  ed.  1559,  in  v.  Jpage.  "  How  like  a 
micher  he  standes,  as  though  he  had  trewanted 
from  honestie,"  Lilly's  Mother  Bombie,  1594. 
"  Circumforanus,  a  mycher,"  Nominale  MS. 
"  Mike,  to  idle,  loiter,"  Salop.  Antiq.  p.  505. 
It  was  often  used  as  a  term  of  contempt; 
HoUyband  gives  it  as  the  translation  of 
caignard,  and  Cotgrave  has,  "  Chiche-face,  a 
chichifaoe,  micher,  sneake-bill,  wretched  fel- 
low." 
Another  should  hare  spoke  us  two  betweene. 
But,  like  a  mea<Aer,  bee's  not  to  be  seene, 
Hee's  runne  away  even  In  the  very  nick. 

MS,  Poeme,  xrii.  Cent. 

MICHE.  (1)  Much ;  great.    Michel,  greatness. 
Mychen,  much,  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii  47. 
Alle  the  my^%e  tresour  that  tray  tour  had  wonnene. 
To  commons  of  thecootre,  clergye  and  other. 

MorU  Jrthure,  MS,  Llneo/n,  f.  68. 
For  hir  mi  luf  is  miehe,  I  wene. 

auy  ^  Waarvoiekt  p.  & 

(2)  A  kind  of  rich  fur. 

(3)  A  loaf  of  bread.  "  With-oute  wyn  and  micAe," 
Rehq.  Antiq., ii.  192. 
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MICHSL.    Midiaelmas.    TVmor,  |».  19. 
MICHBLWORT.    EUdxHnis  albns.    See  a  lift 

of  plants  in  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  5. 
MICH.WHAT.    Much  the  same.    North. 
MICKLE.      Much;    great.      North,      Hence 

mtektett  size,  greatness. 

Owe  htt  oojt  mtfemtlt  in  thecuotr^ 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft.  r.  48,  f.  47. 
MICKLED.    Benumbed.    Exmoor, 
MID.  (1)  Might.     Somerset. 

(2)  The  middle ;  the  centre.     Cumb. 

(3)  ^ith.    Kyng  Alisaonder,  852. 
MID-ALLEY.    The  nave,  or  middle  aisle. 
MIDDEN.    Adong-hUL    North.    Ray  speHs 

it  middmgf  and  thinks  it  is  deriyed  from  mud. 

It  is  also  a  contemptuoas  name  for  a  Teiy 

dirty  woman.   A/«2i2fii.«rote>,  the  carrion  crow; 

also  called  a  midden-dm^f. 
A  fowler  mifdijfng  of  vyleyn 
Sawytt  thou  never  In  londe  of  peete. 

US.  Omtab.  Ft.  ii.  38.  f.  99. 
A  fowler  wtgddi/ng  nwe  you  never  none. 
Than  a  mane  ct  wyth  flesche  and  bone. 

Hampole,  MS.  Bowes,  p.  30. 

MIDDES.     The  middle,  or  midst.     Middet- 

part,  the  centre  of  anything. 
MIDDLE.BAND.    The  small  piece  of  pliable 
leather  or  skin  which  passes  through  the  two 
cape  of  a  flail,  joining  the  hand-staff  and 
swingle.    Var.  dial. 
MIDDLE-EARTH.    The  world.    (A.-S.) 
And  had  oon  the  feyrett  ordiard 
That  was  yn  alle  thyt  mwdd^U-erd. 

MS.  Canfb.  Ft.  U.  38.  f.  IS9. 
MIDDLE-SPEAR.      The  upright  beam  that 
takes  the  two  leaves  of  a  barn-door.    In  York- 
shire it  is  termed  a  mid-feather. 
MIDDLE-STEAD.    The  threshing-floor,  which 

is  generally  in  the  middle  of  a  barn.    East. 
MIDDLING.     Not  in  good  health.      Wore. 

Middling-sharp,  tolerably  welL 
MIDDLING-GOSSIP.    A  go-between. 
MIDGE.     A  gnat;  a  yery  small  fly.     Hence 
applied  to  a  dwarf.     North.     **  A  myge, 
ficomo,'*  Nominale  MS. 
MIDGEN.     The  mesentery  gland  of  a  pig. 

Also  termed  a  midgerim. 
MIDIDONE.     Quickly;   immediately.     It  is 
wron^y  explained  by  Weber,  the  only  glossary 
in  which  the  word  occurs. 

Gil  iiogain  went  ful  sone. 
And  al  hit  feren  midydone. 

Qy  qf  WaruHke,  p.  00. 
The  cherl  bent  hit  bowe  tone. 
And  tmot  a  doke  mididone. 

Jrthtmr  and  Merlin,  p.  154. 

MIDJANS.    Smsll  pieces ;  mites.     Comw. 
MIDLEG.    The  calf  of  the  leg. 
MID-MORN.    Nine  o'clock,  a.  m. 
MID-OVERNONE.    Three  o'clock,  p.  m.    It 

occurs  in  MS.  Cotton.  Yespas.  D.  vii. 
MIDREDE.      The  midriff.       **  Diefragmaj  a 

mydrede/'  Nominale  MS. 
MIDSUMMER-DOR.    The  May-bug.     Cambr. 
MIDSUMMER-MOON.  It  is  Midsummer  Moon 

with  you,  i  e.  you  are  mad. 
MIDWARD.    Towards  the  middle.    {A.-S.) 


Thebryght  belme  wat  crokcodowne 
Unto  the  aiydiMnrer  of  hyt  crowne. 

MS,  Cantmb.  Ft.  II.  38,  f.  101. 

MID-WINTER.    Christmas.    (A.-S.) 

What  ncrer  tyche  noblay  in  no  manyt  tyme 
Mad  in  MjfdwynUr  hi  tha  WetU  matchyt. 

Mont  Arthmrs,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  53. 

MIE.  To  pound,  or  beat.  Hence  miere,  a 
mortar,  an  instrument  for  breaking  or  pound- 
ing anything.  **  Mieatoriumt  a  myere," 
Nominale  MS.  See  Ducange,  in  t.  Micatoria, 
which  is  glossed  by  A.  N.  etmieure. 
MIFF.  (1)  Displeasure ;  iU-huroour,  but  gene- 
rally in  a  slight  degree.     Var.  dial 

Deal  Gaintborough  a  lath,  for  pride  to  stiff. 
Who  robt  ut  of  tach  pleature  for  a  mff. 

P9t9r  Pindar,  i.  81. 

(2)  A  mow,  or  rick.    North. 
MIFP-MAFP.    Nonsense.    North. 
MIFFY.    The  deriL     Gkme. 
MIG.    Mud.    {A.-S.) 

MIGHELL.     BiichaeL    Paltgrave.     MihUl  is 
yery  common  in  old  writers. 

The  MXhfottenet  and  nothing  hele, 
That  thou  herdeit  of  teynt  Mg$htU. 
Cmtor  Mundi,  MS.  CoU.  Trin.  Cantab.  1. 1 10. 

MIGHTFUL.    Pull  of  might ;  powerful 
MIGHTSOMNES.    Power.    It  occurs  in  MS. 

Cotton.  Vespas.  D.  yiL 
MIGHTY.    Pine;  gay.    Somerset. 
MIGNURD.    Tender;  delicate.    (Fr.) 
MIGNON.    To  flatter.    (Fr.) 
MIHTINGE.    Power.    (A.-S.) 

For  I  knew  noht  boke  writen  twa. 
In  thi  mihtinge$t  Laverd,  in  tal  I  ga. 

MS.  Egerton  614,  f.  47. 

MIKELAND.     Increasing.    It  occurs  in  MS. 

Cotton.  Vespas.  D.  yii. 
MIKELHEDE.    Greatness ;  extent    (A.-S.) 
MILCE.    Mercy;  pity.    (A.-S.) 
Thurch  hit  miict  wat  y.bore. 
And  bought  al  that  wat  forlore. 

Arthour  and  Merlin^  p.  S6. 

MILCH.    White.    Hamlet,  ii.  2.     Douce  has 

confused  this  term  with  milce^  Hlust  ii  238. 
MILCHY.    Melted  com.     Comw. 
MILD.     Gentle-flayom^     Var.  dial 
MILDER.    To  moulder;  to  turn  to  dust.  Unc. 
MILDNESS.    Mercy.    Lydgate. 
MILE.    Michael   East.  Jennings  has  3fii^»M#, 

Michaelmas. 
MILES-ENDWAYS.    Very  long  mUes.     West. 
MILFOL.    Merciful.    Heame. 
MILGIN.    A  pumpkin.    Notf.    Pies  made  in 

that  shape  are  called  mUgin-pies. 
MILK-BROTH.    Gruel  made  with  milk.    East. 
MILKEE.    To  milk  a  little.    Somerset. 
MILKER.    A  cow  that  giyes  milk. 
MILK-FORK.    A  forked  branch  of  oak  used 

for  hanging  the  milk-pails  on. 
MILK-LEAD.    A  dstem  lined  with  lead,  used 

for  laying  milk  in.     West. 
MILKNESS.    A  dairy.    Also,  any  white  dishes 

made  with  milk.    North. 
MILK-SELE.  Amilk-paiL  **  MtOtrate,  sl  mylk" 

sele,"  Nominale  MS. 
MILKY.    To  milk.    Wilts. 
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MILL.  To  rob,  or  steiL  '*  Mill  a  ken,  rob  a 
house,"  Dekker'sLanthome  and  Candle-Light, 
ed.  1620,  sig.  C.  ii 

MILLARS-COATS.    Brigandines. 

MILLED.    Tipsy.    Newc. 

MILLED-MONET.  Was  first  coined  in  this 
country  in  1561.  It  is  frequently  alluded  to 
by  our  early  writers.  "  Fortie  Mark  Mil- 
sixpences,"  Citye  Match,  1639,  p.  14. 

MILLER.    The  large  white  moth. 

MILLERAY.    A  gold  coin  worth  14i. 

MILLER'S-THUMB.  The  buU-head,  a  small 
fish.  "  No  bigger  than  a  miller's  thumb,"  a 
common  simile. 

Therefore  as  I.  who  rrora  a  groom. 
No  bigger  than  a  miUer't  thumb. 

Cotton'a  WorkM,  1734,  p.  ISO. 

MILLETS.  A  disease  in  the  fetlocks  of  horses. 
Topsell,1607.p.  43L 

MILL-EYE.  The  hole  through  which  the 
grinded  com  falls  below. 

MILL-HOLMS.  Watery  places  about  a  miU- 
dam,  MS.  Lansd.  1033.  Milhmu,  Hallamshire 
Gloss,  p.  117. 

MILLON.    A  melon.    Palsgnme, 

MILL-STONE.  To  see  into  a  milUtone,  to 
fathom  a  secret.  7b  weep  mUlstoneSf  not  to 
weep  at  all. 

MILN.  A  mill.  MUner,  a  miller.  **  Attitut, 
a  mylnerpyt,"  Nominale  MS.  MylnesioiUt 
Reliq.  Antiq.  L  81. 

And  to  fell  in  the  chase  of  them,  that  many  of 
them  were  slayne,  and,  namely,  at  a  mylenct  in  the 
medowe  fast  by  the  towiie,  were  many  drownyd ; 
many  rann  towards  the  towne:  many  to  the 
churche,  to  the  abbey,  and  els  where,  as  they  best 
myght.  Arrival  of  King  Edward  IV,  p.  30. 

MILOK.  Hie  melh,  meUoma^  Anglicci  a  meloun 
or  mylok,  MS.  Bib.  Reg.  12  B.  i.  f.  17. 

MILSFOLNESSE.  Mercy.  (^.-5.)  "Sheu 
mylsfolnesse,"  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  88. 

MILT.  (1)  The  rot  in  sheep.     Wett, 

(2)  The  soft  roe  of  a  fish.     YorkMh. 

MILTHE.  To  pity;  to  pardon.  (^.-51)  It  oc- 
curs in  MS.  Cotton.  Vespas.  D.  viL  MyU^ 
made  merciful,  Octovian,  249. 

MILWYN.    Green  fish.    Lane, 

MIM.  Primly  silent.  Mimminy primminy  has 
a  similar  meaning. 

MIMMAM.    A  bog.    Berki. 

MIMMOCKING.     Puny;  weakly.     WetL 

MIN.  (1)  The  lesser.    {Germ,) 

(2)  Man.     Used  in  contempt.     Wett, 

MINATING.  Threatening.  {Lat,)  See  Hay- 
ward's  Queen  Elizabeth,  p.  58. 

MINCE.  To  walk  in  an  afibcted  manner. 
"  To  jump  about,"  MS.  Devon  Gloss.  J)(nCt 
mince  the  matter^  do  not  conceal  or  soften 
anything  in  it. 

MINCH.    A  nun.    AfyncAy*,  Wright's  Monastic 
Letters,  p.  228.    The  nunnery  at  Littlemore 
is  still  eidled  the  minchery.    *'*  This  house  of 
mynchyn,"  MS.  Cantab.  Dd.  viiL  2. 
There  was  a  wf/nehun  withione  thatabbay  tho. 
The  wheche  was  eome  off  heyie  lynage. 

Chrm,  FUodMM.  p.  110. 


MIND.  (1)  To  remember ;  to  observe ;  to  notice 

particularly.     Var.  diaL 
(2^  To  watch ;  to  take  care  of.     WeH. 

(3)  Took  tn  mmdt  was  offended. 

(4)  To  intend.  Middleton,  L  179. 
MINDE.  Remembrance.  {A.-S.) 
MINDING.  RecoUection.  West, 
MINE.  (1)  To  penetrate.    (^.-.V.) 

(2)  To  long  for.     Devon, 

(3)  Mien ;  countenance.    Shak, 

(4)  Any  kind  of  mineral.     Kent. 

(5)  Was  formerly  a  funiliar  adjunct,  sister-mine, 
brother-mine,  &c.  '*  Mam,  mother-mine^  or 
mammie,  as  children  first  call  their  mothers," 
Florio,  p.  297.   Mother  qfmee^  Hoffhian,  1 63 1. 

M INE-E ARTH.    A  white  earth  near  the  surface 

of  the  ground,  a  certain  sign  or  indication  of 

iron  ore  or  iron  stone.     Staff, 
MINEVER.    The  fur  of  th^  ermine  mixed  with 

that  of  the  small  weasel.    The  white  stoat  is 

called  a  minffer  in  Norfolk. 
MING.  (1)  To  mind  or  observe.    To  ming  at 

one,  to  mention.      North,     To  ming  the 

miller's  eye  out,  L  e.  to  begin  more  than  your 

materials  suffer  you  to  complete. 
(2)  To  mix  or  mingle.    To  ming  bread,  to  knead 

it.    East, 

Hys  sorow  myngyd  aUe  hys  mode. 
Whan  the  corps  in  armys  he  hente. 

US.  Harl  8252.  f.  133. 

MINGE.  To  mention.  Still  in  use.  Minpd, 
Batchelor's  Orthoep.  Anal.  p.  138. 

MINGINATER.  **  One  that  makes  fret-work ; 
it  is  a  rustick  word  used  in  some  prat  [part] 
of  Yorkshu-ft,"  Ray  ed.  1674,  p.  33. 

MINGING.    The  same  as  Meening,  q.  v. 

MINGLE.  (1)  A  contr.  for  nune  mgU, 

(2)  A  mixture.  Mingle-cum-por,  mingle-mangle^ 
a  confused  mixture  of  anything.  **  A  mingle 
mangle  of  manie  matters  in  one  booke," 
Nomenclator,  1585,  p.  5.  *'  Such  a  confused 
mingle  mangle,  and  varietie  of  apish  toyes  in 
apparrell,"  Wright's  Summons  for  Sleepers, 
1589.     See  Florio,  pp.  93,  404. 

MING-WORT.    Wormwood.    North, 

MINIFER-PIN.  The  smaUest  sized  pm  of  the 
common  sort.    East, 

MINIKE.    Trifling;  cheating. 

MINIKIN.  (1)  Small ;  delicate;  elegant  "To 
minikin  Nan,"  Tusser,  p.  xxv.  "  A  minikin, 
a  fine  mincing  lass,"  Kennett,  MS.  **  A 
minikin  wench,  a  smirking  lasse,"  Florio,  p. 
315.   Still  in  use  in  Devon. 

(2)  A  lute-string.  It  was  properly  the  treble- 
string  of  a  lute  or  fiddle.  Nares's  explanation 
is  wrong,  and  the  quotations  given  by  Mr. 
Dyce,  Middleton,  iL  127,  do  not  establish  his 
definition.  **  Leute  stringes  called  mynikins," 
Brit.  Bibl.  u.  407. 

MINIM.  (1)  The  minnow.    Somerset. 

(2)  A  kind  of  brown  tawny  colour. 

MINION.  (1)  A  kind  of  gun.  "Minions  all,'' 
Gaulfrido  and  Bamardo,  1570.  Bourne,  In- 
ventions or  Devises,  1578,  mentions  it  as 
requiring  shot  three  inches  in  diameter. 
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(2)  Pleasant;  agreeable.    (Fr,) 

Tlw  ftxmange  {MgUuntet,  Um  beharlor  of  tlw 
lordet,  the  bcMtto  of  Um  ladi«f»  Che  tumptuoiif 
ikau,  the  delicate  Tfaader,  the  mardAll  JiMtet,  the 
fierce  tnrn«is«  the  loftie  dauDCc*.  and  the  mininn 
waages.  Bmtt,  Hewp  Fi.  t.  08. 

MIMSH.    To  dimiiiish. 

Wherfore  to  abbridge  hit  power*  and  to  m^i$ht 
hb  anthoritie,  they  determined  to  bryng  hym  into 
Che  hatred  ot  the  people,  and  into  the  disdain  of  the 
BobUltie.  Hetf,  Henrjf  Vh  t.  81. 

MINISTERS.    Miiistrels.     (Maueer, 
MINISTRES.    Oflfcxrs  of  justice.    {A.-N.) 
MINK.    To  attempt ;  to  aim  at    Etut. 
MINK.MEAT.  Mixed  food  for  fowls,  &c  JSor/. 
MINKS.    A  kind  of  for.    (/V.) 
MINNE.    To  think ;  to  remember.    {A.-S,) 
Man,  my  mercy  yf  thon  hyt  mtfttned, 
I  have  the  yt  thewyd  on  many  wy»e, 
Sythen  the  tyme  that  thou  fynte  lynned 
Ajenste  my  hcett  in  paradjae. 

MS.  CMtab,  Ft,  n.  38.  f.  17. 
The  dowdy*  oryr-caste,  all  ly5t  was  leste, 
Hys  mytt  was  more  then  ye  myjt  mpHng. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  47. 
Syr  of  one  thinge  I  wolle  you  mjfnne, 
And  beaecbe  you  for  to  spede. 

MS.  Hart.  9iM,  f.  88. 
MINNETS.     SmaU  pebbles,  &c     Var.  dial. 
Small  particles  of  anything  are  called  miiu 
netsotUf  or  mimttocnM. 
And  alle  the  mynirMfonya  of  that  nayle« 
That  weron  f^led  of  that  nayle  with  the  file. 

Chnm.  rUodun.  p.  41. 

MINNIN-ON..  A  luncheon.     Yorkth. 
MINNOK.  One  who  affects  much  delicacy.  Ea$t. 
This  is  the  reading  of  the  4to.  ed.  in  Mids. 
Night's  Dream,  iiL  2.    Forby  considers  it  the 
light  reading,  but  the  folio  mimick,  an  actor, 
is  no  doubt  correct. 
MINNY.    Mother.    North. 
MINNYNG-DAY.    The  anniversary  festival  in 
whidi  prayers  were  offered  up  for  the  souls  of 
the  deceased.  {A.^S.) 

A  solempoe  feste  make  and  holde 
On  hys  wyvys  mifnn^ng^daif. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  li.  38.  f.  244. 

MINORS SSE.    A  nan  under  the  rule  of  St. 

Clare.     Chaucer. 
MINOUK.    A  miner ;  an  excavator. 
Mvnura  they  make  yo  hyllys  holes. 
As  yn  the  West  cuntr^  men  aeke  coles. 

Jf5.  Hot/.  1701,  f.71. 
MINTE.  (1)  To  intend.    Also,  intended.     Still 
used  in  Lincolnshire,  to  endeavour. 
To  here  hym  downe  he  had  eumi e. 
In  hys  schylde  hesyethe  dynte. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  IL  38,  f.  247 

(2)  To  aim ;  to  strike,  or  beat. 

Tryamowre  at  hym  eome  nqnite; 

Hys  swerde  felle  tto  hym  at  that  dynte. 

To  the  grownde  can  hyt  goo  I 
Then  was  Burlonde  fulle  gladd. 
And  that  lady  was  sore  adradd ; 
Knyghtys  were  ftille  woo  I 

MS.  Ctmtab.  Ff .  it  38,  f .  81 . 
Wyth  grete  wrath  he  can  nqnife. 
But  he  Csyled  of  hys  dynte. 

MS.  Cantmb.  Ff.  IL  38,  f.  189. 


(3)  To  resemble.    SomeneL 

U)  A  mite.    Mmiy,  mity.     Wegt. 

(5)  Gold.    See  Brit  BibL  iL  521. 

(6)  To  invent,  w  feign.    North, 

Many  times  pretending  an  indisposJtioQ  of  bealtlu 
or  some  other  mtatatf  excuse,  to  prevent  her  Journey, 
by  remaining  th'ire  where  sbee  had  planted  her 
fancy.  The  Two  LancmtMre  Lower*,  1640,  p.  80 

MINUTE.    A  mite.  '*  To  a  nUmute,  accurately, 

not  only  as  to  time,  but  also  as  to  knowledge," 

Heref.  Gloss,  p.  67. 
MIP.    A  nymph. 

MIPLIN.    A  deUcate  feeder.    Derb. 
MIR.    A  marsh,  or  bog.    (A.-  S.) 
MIRCHIVOUS.    Mischievous.     Devon. 
MIRE-BANK.    A  separation.    Notf. 
MIRE-DRUM.    A  bittern.    **  A  myrdrumnyll 

or  a  buture,"  Ortus  Vocab.    North. 
MIRGURRE.    Merrier;  more  pleasant. 

That  hee  had  delyreryd  hym  oujt  of  his  peynne. 

And  broujt  hym  Into  a  mirgurre  plate. 

Chron.  VUodmt.  p.  185. 

MIRI.    Merry ;  pleasant.    (A.-S.) 
Flourea  schewen  iier  boijoun, 
Miri  it  is  in  feld  and  toun. 

jirthomr  and  Merlint  p  85. 

MIRKE.  (1)  To  darken.  Pabgrave.     (2)  Dark, 
Uolinshed,  Hist.  Scot.  p.  51.    (3)  Darkness. 
5yf  thoa  iMrake  ev%r  any  kyrke. 
On  day  or  yn  ny5t,  yn  mjprke. 
Thou  art  acuxsed,  thou  woste  weyU 

MS.  HarU  1701,  f.  15. 

MIRKSHUT.    Twihght     Glouc. 
MIRKSOME.    Dark.    Spenser. 
MIRL.    To  pine ;  to  grieve.    North. 
MIRSHTY.    Mischief.    Somerset. 
MIRTHE.    To  rejoice.    It  occurs  in  MS.  Ck>t- 
ton.  Vespas.  D.  viL    (A.'S.)    Mirthett  tunes, 
Tristrem,  p.  204. 
MIRTLE.    To  crumble,  as  ground,  &c  North. 
MI  SAG  AFT.    Mistaken ;  misgiven.     Sutsex. 
MISAGREE.    To  disagree.    {A.-N.) 
MIS-BEDEN.    To  injure.     (A.-S) 
MISBEHOLDEN.    DisobUging.    North. 
MIS-BEYETE.    A  bastard.    (A.^S.) 
MISwBORNE.    Ul-behaved.     Chaucer. 
MIS-CALL.    To  abuse.    North. 
MIS-GAS.    Misfortune.     See  Isumbras,  784. 

Miscasualty,  an  unlucky  accident.    East. 
MISCUEFE.  (1)  Misfortune.    {A.-N.)   It  is  in 
very  common  use  for  injury.    To  hurt,  or  in- 
jure, Robinson  Crusoe,  p.  177.    Sometimes, 
to  destroy,  to  kill. 

Kyng  Ardus  of  Arragone 
Comerydyng  to  the  towne. 

And  sawe  them  fyght  In  fere ; 
Hyt  dud  the  kyng  mekylle  grefe. 
When  he  sawe  the  chylde  at  tnifechejb. 
That  was  hym  leve  and  dere  I 

jr5.Qraia6.Ff.lL38,  f.  97. 
(2)  The  devil.    Somerset. 
MISCHIEP-NIGHT.    May^e.     Yorksh. 
MISCOMFORTUNE.   Misfortune.  Miscomhap, 

mishap.    St^folh. 
MISCONSTER.    To  misconstrue. 

Theodorus,   the  atheist,  coraplayned  that  his 
schollers  were  woont,  how  plaine  soever  hee  spake« 
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to  mUmruter  him,  how  righte  ■oerer  hee  wrote,  to 
wmt  him.  Oimtm'*  Sehoole  t/Abmte,  W7». 

MISCONTENT.    To  dUcontcnt    (^.-M) 
MISCOUNSEL.    To  counsel  wrongly.   (^.-N.) 
MISCREAUNTES.     Infidels.     {Lot,) 
MISCREDENT.    A  miscreant.    Devon. 
MISCREED.    Discovered ;  detected ;  decried ; 

depreciated.    North. 
MISDELE.     Qu.  an  en%r  for  mUdel^. 
When  the  fynd  to  hard  drou, 
Saynt  Auttyn  ttod  and  low, 
Saynt  Gregory  con  grame. 
Never  the  leet  for  grame  he  get, 
Sone  after  matse  the  Austyn  he  met, 
And  m^«le  mad  hit  mone. 

Legend,  MS,  Dcmee  308. 
MISDOCJBT.    To  donbt,  or  suspect. 
MISEISIORE.    More  troubled.    (^.-M) 
A  miMiHorg  man  than  he  thoujte. 
No  man  ne  mhte  1-eeo. 

MS.  Lavd.  108,  f.  117. 
MISENTREAT.    To  treat  one  badly. 
MISER.    A  miserable  person. 

But  without  any  watch  comett  to  sleep  like  a 
miier  and  wretch.  Beeonl'9  Workt,  p.  17«. 

MISERERE.    A  lamentation.    {Lat.) 
MISERICORD.    A  thin-bladed  dagger. 
MISERICORDE.    Ck)mpas8ion ;  pity.    {A.'N.) 
For  herebyfome  ful  oft  In  many  a  wyse 
Hastowe  to  myericorde  retcey ved  me. 

Aomance  <tr  the  Monk,  Sion  CoUege  MS. 
And  in  this  wise  they  acorde,     . 
The  cause  was  mUerirorde. 

Gotoer,  MS,  Soc.  Jntiq,  134,  f.  109. 
XnSEROUS.    Miserable.    Palsgrave, 
MISERY.    Constant  bodily  pain.    East. 
MISEYSETE.    Diseased.    Baber, 
MISFARE.    Misfortune.    (J.-S.) 
MISFEET.    lU  deed;  wrong.    (A.-N.) 
MISFORTUNATE.    Unfortunate.    Palsgrave. 
MISGEE.    To  be  doubtful.     South. 
MIS-GIED.    MUguided.     Chaucer, 
MIS-GONE.    Gone  wrong.    Lydgate  MS. 
MISH-MASH.    A  confused  mass.    "  A  chaos, 
a  confused  lump,  aformelesse  masse,  a  mish- 
mash," Florio,  p.  95.    "  A  confused  or  dis- 
ordered heape  of  all  things  together,  a  mish- 
mash," Nomenclator,  p.  362.    Brockett  has 
mixty-maxty,  and  roixy-maxy. 
MISHTERFULL.    Mischievous.    East, 
MIS-KEN.    To  be  ignorant  of.    North, 
MISKIN.  (1)  AUttlebag.pipe. 
(2)  A  dunghilL    See  Misen. 
MISKIN-FRO.    A  sluttish  roaid-servant,  used 

in  contempt  From  MisJtin  (2). 
MISLEST.  To  molest.  Var.dioL 
MISLIKE.     To  disUke.    Misliken,  to  disap- 

point.     Yorksh. 
MISLIKING.    Indignation.    Palsgrave, 
MISLIN-BUSH.    The  mistletoe.    East. 
MISLIPPEN.    Todisappomt.    North. 
MISMANNERED.    Unbecoming.    Cumb. 
MIS-MOVE.    To  teaze ;  to  trouble.    North. 
MISNARE.   To  incommode.     Cumb, 
MISPROUD;    Arrogant.    3  Henry  VI.  iL  6. 
MISS.    Wicked ;  wrong. 
MISSAKE.    To  renounce  or  forsake. 


MIT 


MIS-SATE.    Misbecame.    Chaucer. 

MISSAY.    To  revile,  or  abuse.     (J,'S.) 
Also  thai  tal  ilkone  othyr  werye. 
And  tnimav  and  sdander  Godd  Almygfaty. 

Hampole,  MS.  Bowe,  p.  Ml 

MISSEL.    A  cow-house.     Yorksh. 

MISSELDEN.  Mistletoe.  *'  An  eater  of  mis- 
selden,"  Elyot  in  t.  Turdus.  Tusser  hat 
iMstle,  p.  79. 

MISSENS.    Anything  missing.    North. 

MISSET.  ^ 

Hee  would  supply  the  place  well  enough  ot  a  ser- 
vile usher,  with  an  affected  grace  to  carry  her  miatet, 
open  her  pue. 

The  Two  Laneaehbre  Lovers,  1640«  p.  81. 

MISSOMER.    Midsummer.     West. 
At  Mieeomer  on  an  nyght. 
The  mone  schsne  f  uUe  bright. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  1.  17*  f.  138. 

MISTAKE.  To  transgress ;  to  take  away  wrong- 
fully or  by  mistake. 

MISTECH.    A  bad  habit    North. 

MISTER.  (1)  Kind;  species;  trade;  occupa- 
tion ;  manner  of  life.  (J.-N.)  Hence  mtS" 
tery,  an  art  or  trade,  a  company  or  guild  of 
traders. 

(2)  Need;  necessity. 

Kyng  Ardus  seyde  then, 

Y  \iM:w9m^twr  of  soche  a  mao» 
God  hath  hym  hedur  broght  t 

Fnlle  welle  y  am  be<^ne, 

Y  trowe  Ood  hath  me  sent  wane, 
That  shalle  Moradns  bryng  tonoght ! 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff .  ii.  38,  f.  7«< 
Seynt  Jhonne  oommaunded  hys'Sumenere 
To5yTe  hym  oulher  syxe,  for  he  had  mffatere. 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  L  4« 
MISTIHEDE.     Darkness.     Chaucer. 
MIS-TREE.    Dim-sighted.     Devou. 
MISTRESS.  (1)  Wife.     Var.  dioL 
(2)  The  jack  at  bowls.    "  The  mistris  or  block 

at  bowles,"  Florio,  p.  279. 
MISTRY.  To  deceive.    Devon.    Amistryman, 

a  very  deceitful  fellow. 
MISTURE.    Misfortune. 

BonA  fide,  it  is  a  great  mltture  that  we  have  not 
men  swine  as  well  as  beasts,  for  then  we  should  have 
porke  that  hath  no  more  bones  than  a  pudding,  and 
a  side  of  bacon  that  you  might  lay  under  your  head 
in  stead  of  a  bolster.  Naeh'e  Pierce  PennUeeee,  IMS. 
MISWENT.   Gone  wrongly.  (A,>S,) 
But  felie  alle  hoot  to  hire  assente. 
And  thus  the  wbel  U  aUe  miewent. 

Cower,  tiS.  Soe.  jintiq.  134,  f.  56. 

MISWONTED.    Tender.    North. 
MISWROUGUT.    Done  amiss. 

Schryfte  of  the  byschop  the  lady  besoght, 

I  bare  grevyd  my  Ood  in  worde  and  dede : 
The  byKhop  seydd.  Thou  haste  m^ewroghi 
Ageyne  thy  Ood  In  forme  of  brede. 

MS.  Cmntab.  Ff.  iL  38, 1 47. 
MIT.  To  commit.  South. 
MITAINE.  A  glove.  (A.^N.)  The  term  was 
not  restricted  to  gloves  without  fingers.  Ray 
inserts  mittens  in  his  list  of  South  and  East 
Country  Words,  with  the  following  explana- 
tion, **  gloves  made  of  linnen  or  woollen, 
whether  knit  orititched:  sometimes  also  they 
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caU  fo  g^ores  made  of  letther  without  fingers/' 
*  Menc»8,  a  meteyne,"  Nominale  MS. 

Tftke  the  porter  thi  tuffe  to  halde« 

And  thi  flv^cn' a1m>. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff .  ▼.  48»  f.  52. 

MITE.    A  small  wonn.     {A.-S.) 

IfllTH.  Might.  Still  in  use.  Myihy,  mighty, 
Arcbeologia,  zxx.  365. 

MITHE.    To  conceal ;  to  hide.    (^.-5:) 

MITHER.  To  mufBe  up;  to  smother;  to  en- 
comber.  Northampi.  Hence,  occasionally, 
to  perplex. 

VITHERS.  To  be  in  the  mithers,  L  e.  quite  in- 
toxicated.  Line. 

HITS.  (1)  Even.     (2)  Mittens.     Var.  dial 

HITTING.  Darling.  A  term  of  endearment. 
See  Chester  Plays,  L 124. 

MTVER.    A  mortar.    Somertet. 

MIVETS.    Marbles.     Var.  dial. 

MDL  (1)  To  clean  out.     Wett. 

(2)  Wretch.    Hence  mixed^  vile,  bad. 

MIXEN.  A  dunghill.  Ray  says,  "  I  find  that 
this  word  is  of  general  use  all  over  England.'' 
The  mixen  cart,  Mirr.  Mag.  p.  89.  '*  A  dung- 
hill, a  mizen,"  Stanihurst,  p.  11.  Grose  has 
MixhiU.    Still  in  use. 

MIX-PLENTON.    The  herb  less-morel. 

MIXTELYN.  Rye  and  wheat  ground  together, 
of  which  the  inferior  brown  bread  was  made. 
See  the  Archaeologia,  xxv.  425.     See  MasHn. 

MIXTION.    A  mixture.    Palsgrave. 

MIZ-MAZE.    Confusion.    Also  as  Afazef  q.  v. 

MIZZICK.    A  boggy  place.    North. 

MIZZLE.  (1)  To  rain  softly.     Var.  dial. 

(2)  To  go ;  to  run ;  to  sneak  off ;  to  succumb,  or 
yield.    Sometimes,  to  get  tipsy. 

Then  their  bodies  being  satisfied,  and  their  headet 
prettily  mizseled  with  wine,  they  waike  abroad  for  a 
time,  or  cb  conferre  with  their  familian. 

Stulu^  jinatomie  »/AbU4t»,  1595,  p.  57. 

MIZZY.    A  quagmire.    North. 
MO.  (1)  To  make.    Perceval,  1900. 
(2)  More.    Adv.  and  adj.     (A.'S.) 
To  them  I  wyshe  eren  thus,  and  to  no  mo. 
That  at  they  have  hys  Judgement  and  hys  yeares. 
Even  so  I  would  they  had  hys  fayre  long  eares. 

Oid  BaOad,  BibL  Soe.  Antiq. 
Sexty  knyjtes  and  5lt  mo. 
And  also  fele  ladys  ther.to, 
Bastely  to  the  quene  the!  come. 
And  in  ther  armys  thei  hyr  name. 
And  broujt  hyre  to  bed  in  haste. 
And  kepyd  hyre  both  feyre  and  faste. 

MS.  Afhmot^Cl,  XT.  Cent. 
AI  fort  our  Dright  seyd  ho. 
So  thai  bllered  erer  mo. 

Jrthour  ondMerHn,  p.  86. 

MOAK.    Hazy ;  dark.    Unc. 

MOAM.    MeHow.    North. 

MOANT.    Might  not.     Yorhsh. 

MOATS.    To  play  the  moats,  L  e.  to  be  angry. 

MOB.  (1)  To  scold.    Suffolk. 

(2)  To  dress  awkwardly.  Yorksh.  "  Mobb'd 
up,  dresst  in  a  coarse  clownish  manner," 
Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033.  This  is,  perhaps, 
connected  with  mobled  in  Hamlet,  iL  2. 

MOB-CAP.    A  cap  tying  under  a  woman's  chin 


by  an  excessively  broad  band,  generally  made 
of  the  same  material  as  the  cap  itself. 
MOBILE.    The  mob.   (Lat.) 
MOBLES.    Goods;  moveables.  (A.^N.) 
To  mynystre  my  moblet,  fore  mede  of  my  sanle^ 
To  mendynnantes  and  roysese  in  myschefe  fallene. 
Mort0  Jrthure,  MS.  Llnoo/n,  f.60. 

MOCCINIGO.    A  small  Venetian  coin,  worth 

about  ninepence. 
MOCHA.    A  term  applied  to  a  cat  of  a  black 
colour  intermixed  with  brown.    From  the 
mocha  pebble.  East. 
MOCHE.    Great.    (A.^S.) 

She  ledde  hym  to  a  moehe  felde. 
So  grete  one  never  he  behelde. 

If&HoW.lTDl,  f.22. 
When  he  was  armed  on  ^  stede. 
He  was  a  mykelle  man  of  brede 
And  also  inocA«  man  of  myght. 

MS.  Otntab.  Ft.  11.38,  f.  7S. 
In  Parys  a  monyth  the  oost  lay. 
For  they  had  takyn  a  day 
With  the  Sowdon,  mocha  of  myghte. 

MS.  Otntab.  Ff.  11. 38,  f.  87. 

MOCK.  (1)  Ground  fruit.    Devon. 

(2)  7V>  mock  the  Church,  not  to  marry  after  the 
banns  have  been  published. 

(3)  A  root  or  stump ;  a  large  stick ;  a  tuft  of 
sedge.     Dorset. 

(4)  The  pomage. 

MOCKADO.  A  kind  of  woollen  stuff,  made  in 
imitation  of  velvet,  and  sometimes  called 
mock-velvet. 

My  dream  of  being  naked  and  my  skyn  all  over- 
wrowght  with  work  like  somekinde  of  tuft  mockadn, 
with  crosses  blew  and  red.        Dr.  Dee'*  Diarj/,  p.  6. 

MOCKAGE.  Mocking.  See  Collier's  Old  Bal- 
lads,  p.  48 ;  Harrison,  p.  235. 

MOCKBEGGAR.  *'  A  bug-beare,  a  scarcrow, 
a  mockbegger,  a  toy  to  mocke  an  ape,"  Florio, 
p.  58.  Mocke-clowne,  ibid.  p.  253.  Forby 
has  mock-beggar-hall,  a  house  looking  well 
outside,  but  having  a  poor  interior.  There  is 
a  house  so  called  at  Claydon. 

MOCKET.     A  napkin.    Cotgrave,  in  v.  Emba- 
veti.    Mocketer,  ib.  in  v.  Baverette. 
For  eyen  and  nose  the  nedethe  a  mokodour. 

l^fdgattfe  Minor  Poeme,  p.  30. 

MOCKET-HEAD.    See  Aneony. 
MOCKS.    Trifles.    Somerset. 
MOCK-SHADOW.    Twilight,  ffertf.    Blount 

has  mock-shade,  p.  180,  ed.  1681. 
MODDER.    "  Lasse,  girle,  modder,"  Cotgrave, 

in  v.  Putre.    See  Mouther. 
MODE.  (1)  Anger ;  passion.    (A.-S.) 

To  tumeaweye  {torn  hem,  Fadyr,  thy  mode. 
But  whether  nat  evyl  be  5ulde  for  gode. 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  8S. 

(2)  Mind.    Perceval,  589, 1327, 1695. 

MODER.  To  regulate,  especially  the  temper  or 
disposition.  '*  I  moder  or  temper  myselfe 
whan  I  am  provoked  to  any  passyon,"  Pals- 
grave.   Modyr,  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  61. 

MODERN.    Trivial    Shak. 

MODER-NAKED.    Quite  naked. 

Sey  that  I  bydde  hem  by  redy,  bysshop  and  alle, 
To-morwe  or  the  a.ydday  alle  moder-naked. 

M8.Cott.CaNg.  A,  tlt\\9. 
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M0D6E.    To  crush,  or  bruise.    Warw. 
MODI.    Brtve ;  high-minded. 
Hof  oo  ich  herde  uie, 

Ful  modi  moo  and  proud.    MS,  Digb^  96,  f.  165. 
MODIR.    Mother.    (^.-5.) 
MOFFLE.    To  do  anyihing  badly  or  ineffecto. 

aUy.    Var,diaL 
MOG.  (1)  To  move  away.    We9t. 
(2)  To  enjoy  one's  self  in  a  quiet  easy  comfort- 
able manner. 

Wit  hung  her  blob,  ev*n  Humour  Mom*d  to  mourn, 
And  sullenly  sat  mo/tglng  o'er  his  urn. 

Collitu*  MiiceUanies,  1768.  p.  12S. 

MOGGHETIS.    The  paunch. 
MOGHTYS.    Moths. 

The  moghtif$  that  thy  clothes  ete. 

lf&  Cantab.  Ff.  ii  38.  f.  16. 

MOG-SHADE.    The  shadow  of  trees. 
MOGWED.    Mugwort.     See  an  early  list  of 

plants  in  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  2. 
MOIDER.    To  distract,  or  bewilder.    Also,  to 

labour  very  hard.    North, 
MOIL.  (1)  To  become  dirty.    We»t. 

(2)  To  toil  or  labour  very  hard.     Generally 
coupled  with  totl.    See  Forby,  ii.  218. 

1  hath  bin  told,  ben  told.  In  prorerbs  old. 
That  souldiares  suflH'  both  hunger  and  cold. 
That  souldiares  suffer  both  hunger  and  cold ; 
And  this  sing  we,  and  this  sing  we. 
We  live  by  spoyle,  by  spoyle,  we  mo^te  and  toyle ; 
Thus  Snach  and  Catch  doth  keepe  a  coyle ! 
And  thus  live  we.  and  thus  live  we. 
By  snatchin  a  catchln  thus  live  we. 

MariageaflVitt  and  Wl$dom9, 1579. 

(3)  A  mule.    Still  in  use. 

I  geve  to  ereryche  of  the  cheefest  men  of  lawe  a 
moifU  to  bryngc  hym  to  hell,  and  two  right  handes 
to  helpe  himselfe  withall  to  take  money  of  bothe 
parties.  The  WjtU  of  the  Devill,  n.  d. 

They  drewe  owt  of  dromondaries  dy verse  lordes, 
Mo^Um  mylke  whitte,  and  mervaillous  bestea. 

Uorte  jirthure,  MS.  Uneotn,  f.  77. 

S^)  A  sort  of  high  shoe. 
OILY.    Having  no  horns.   North. 
MOINE.    AdunghilL   Berit. 
MOISE.  (1)  To  mend ;  to  improve.  East. 

i2)  A  kind  of  pancake. 
3)  Cider.    See  Apple-moife. 
MOISON.     Harvest;  growth.    {A.^N) 
MOIST.  (I)  New,  applied  to  liquors. 
(2)  Warm  and  moi»t   were  the   appropriate 

terms  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare  for  what  we 

should  now  call  an  aired  and  a  damp  shirt. 

See  Whiter's  Specimen  of  a  Commentary  on 

Shakespeare,  1794,    p.  82;  and  the  French 

Schoole  Maister,  1631,  p.  39. 
(2)  To  moisten.    Somerset. 
MOITHERED.    Tired  out.    Glouc. 
MOKE,  (l)  The  mesh  of  a  net.   South.    Hence 

applied  to  any  wicker-work. 
(2)  "  Tmia,  a  moke,"  Nominale  MS. 
MOKERAD.    A  deceiver.  {A.-N.) 
Avaryoe.  ryche  and  harde. 
Ys  a  thefe,  a  mokerad.  MS.  HarU  1701.  f.41. 
MOKY.    Misty.    Line. 
MOLD.  (1)  Earth ;  ground.     It  is  constantly 

applied  to  the  ground  in  works  of  art.    See 

Degrevant,  1039. 


(2)  HermodactilL  See  a  list  of  plants  in  MS. 
Sloane  5,  f.  5. 

(3)  A  model  used  as  a  guide  by  masons  when 
doing  ornamental  work. 

(4)  To  disarrange  ;  to  crumple.  North. 

(5)  The  suture  of  the  skuU.  Left  unexplained 
in  Archaeologia,  rxx.  410. 

(6)  Form ;  fashion ;  appearance. 
MOLD  ALE.    Spiced  or  mulled  ale. 
MOLD-BOARD-CLOUTS.  Plates  of  iron  which 

protect  the  mold-board,  or  projecting  side,  of 
the  plough,  from  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
earth  and  stones  it  meets  with. 
MOLDEN.    A  mole.    Warw. 
MOLD-STONE.    The  jamb  of  a  window. 
MOLDWARP.      A  mole.      Also   pronounced 
mooditoart.  It  is  still  in  use,  and  means  some- 
times the  mole-hilL 

Tak  a  moldwarppet  and  sethe  it  wde  in  wax,  and 
wryng  it  thorowe  a  clathd,  and  do  it  in  boystes. 

MS,  Line.  Med.  t.  906. 

That  king  Henry  was  the  moiduwye,  cursed  of 

Goddes  owne  mouth,  and  that  they  thre  were  the 

dragon,  the  lion,  and  the  wolflTe,  whiche  shoulde 

decide  this  realme  betwene  theiro. 

HaWe  Union,  1548,  Hen,  IF,  t.90. 
And  for  to  set  us  hereon  more  agog, 
A  prophet  came  (a  vengeance  take  Uiem  all) 
Affirming  Henry  to  be  Gogmagog, 
Whom  Merlin  doth  a  mold-warpe  ever  call, 
Accurst  of  God,  that  must  be  brought  in  thrall 
By  a  wolfe,  a  dragon,  and  a  Hon  strong. 
Which  should  divide  his  kingdome  them  among. 

Phaer,  quoted  in  Notee  to  Henry  IF. 

MOLE.  (1)  Form.    TopseU's  Beasts,  p.  194. 

(2)  A  stain  in  linen  cloth,  spelt  mttylein  Urry's 
MS.  additions  to  Ray  in  Bodleian  library. 
Moled,  spotted,  stained.     A.-N.) 

(3)  To  speak.  •*  Moles  to  hir  mildly,"  Morte 
Arthure,  MS.  Lincohi.  f.  85. 

(4)  To  destroy  moles.   North. 
MOLEDAY.    A  day  of  burial.    West, 
MOLEINE.     Scabs ;  swellings ;  cracks. 
MOLE-SHAG.    A  caterpillar.    Glouc. 
MOLESTIE.    Trouble.   (A.^N.) 
MOLHERN.    A  female  heron.    Warw. 
MOLKIT.    An  effeminate  boy.    West. 
MOLL.  (1)  A  measure  of  wood  containing  one 

cubic  metre.    {A.^N.) 

(2)  A  whore.    An  old  cant  term. 

(3)  The  familiar  name  of  Mary. 
MOLL-ANDREW.    A  merry-Andrew.    South. 
MOLLART.    A  manikin,  q.v.   Lane. 
MOLLED.    Mouldy? 

Thy  drynk?*  sowren  thy  mollyd  mete. 
Where  with  the  feble  myghte  wel  fare. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  38,  i:  It. 

MOLLEWELLE.  The  sea-calf.  This  term  oe^ 
curs  in  the  Nominale  MS.  xv.  Cent. 

MOLLICRUSH.    To  beat  severely.    West. 

MOLLIFY.    To  sooth.    Far.  diaL 

MOLL-WASHER.   The  water-wagtaU.    South. 

MOLLYCODDLE.  An  effeminate  person,  a 
term  of  contempt.     Var.  dial 

MOLLYPEART.    Frisky;  Uvely.  Oxoh. 

MOLOUR.    A  grinding-stone. 

MOLT.     To  perspire.    Easi.     Possibly  con- 
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■ected  with  molie,  melted.     A  Tcry  hot  day 

is  (rften  termed  a  melting  day.    Molt-water, 

clear  perspiration. 
MOLTER.     The  toll  to  the  miller  for  grinding 

com.    North. 
MOLTLING.    The  same  as  Angle^herry,  q.  v. 
MOM.     A  ronm,  or  soft  sound.    (J.-S.) 
MOMBLEMENT.   Confusion ;  disorder.  West, 
MOME.  (1)  Soft;  smooth.   North, 

(2)  A  blockhead.    *'  A  gull,  a  ninny,  a  mome,  a 
tot,''  Florio,  p.  81. 

Words  an  but  wind,  tnit  bIow«8  come  hoine» 
A  stout  toogn'd  lawyer's  but  a  mome. 

Brom^t  Songt,  1661,  p.  lOS. 

(3)  An  annt.    Nominale  MS. 
MOMELLYNGE.    Mumbling.     (J.-S.) 

These  makes  hippynge,  homerynge. 
Of  medles  momeU^ge, 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17,  t.  306. 

MOMENTANY.    Lasting  for  a  moment.    It 

occurs  in  Comwallyes'  Essayes,  1632,  e.  5. 
MOMMERED.    Worried.     Oxon. 
MOMMICK.  (1)  A  scarecrow.    Somertet. 
(2)  To  cut  anything  awkwardly.    South. 
MON-AMY.    A  dish  composed  chiefly  of  cream, 

curds,  and  butter.     (A-.N.) 
MONANDAY.    Monday,    ff'estm.    (A.^.) 
MONCE.    Mischance.    Yorhh. 
MONCHELET.     A  dish  in  old  cookery  de- 

scribed  in  the  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  17. 
MONCORN.    •*  Beere  come,  barley  bygge,  or 

moncome,"  Huloet,  1552. 
MONE.    Many.    Still  in  use. 

Of  Frawnce  he  mad  him  anon  regent. 
And  wedid  Kateren  in  his  present ; 
Into  Englond  anon  he  went. 

And  around  our  quene  in  ryal  aray. 
Of  quen  Kateryn  our  kyng  was  borne. 
To  save  our  ry5i  that  was  fore-lorue, 
Oure  faders  in  Frawns  had  won  befome, 
Tiiai  han  hit  hold  mon6  a  day. 

ir5.Do«N»302,  f.S9. 

(2)  Money. 

Forthe  thei  went  alle  thre 

To  pay  the  sdieperde  his  meni. 

MS.  Ctmtab.  Ft.  f.48,  f.53. 

MONE.  0)  To  advise;  to  explain ;  to  teU;  to 
relate;  to  admonish.  Also  a  substantive, 
mind,  opinion.    {A.-S.) 

What  may  this  mene,  quod  these  mene ; 
Motte  it  us  mare.      MS.  Uneoln  A.  L  17,  f.  833. 
By  a  tale  y  shal  50U  monst 
Tlut  fyi  betwyx  the  fadyr  and  the  sone. 

MS.  Earl.  1701,  f.  8. 

(2)  Must.    MS.  Cotton.  Vespas.  D.  vii. 
A'lake  for  low  mey  leyfe  ys  lome. 
Yn  betture  balys  here  mtme  I  be. 
Fore  one  of  the  breyteyst  that  ever  was  borne, 
With-yowtyne  speyre  hat  wondyd  me. 
JfoMfier*  and  HouUMd  E*peruc»  0/  Bngtatid,  p.  620. 

($)  A  month. 

And  so  bifelle  upon  a  day. 

And  that  was  in  the  mone  of  May. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe.Jntiq.  134,  t  51. 

MONEKENE.    Monkish.    Hearne. 
MONELICH.    Meanly.     (A.-N.)     Explained 

momeyle9t9  in  Rob.  GJouc  p.  647. 
MONE-PINS.     Teeth.      "Thy  mone-pynnes 
lyche  old^  yvory,"    Lydgtte's    Minor 


Poems,  p.  30.    Mompyng,  Towndey  Myat 
p.  89.     Still  in  occasional  use. 
MONESTE.    To  admonish.     (^.-JV.) 
MONEY.     Silver.     North. 
MONEY-MAKERS.    Counterfeiters  of  coin. 
MONEY-SPIDER.     The  aranea  wmiea.     It 

is  likewise  called  a  money-spinner. 
MONGE.    To  eat;  to  munch.    Wett. 
MONGER.    A  merchant,  or  trader.    Now  only 
used  in  composition.     Also,  a  small  kind  of 
merchant  vesseL    From  this  latter  meaning, 
which  is  given  by  Blount,  may  be  deriv^ 
monkey  t  explained  by  an  uneducated  man  "  a 
barge  wot's  covered  over." 
I  MONIAL.  (1)  A  muUion.    "  Postcs  or  mony- 
I      dies,"  Hall,  Henry  VIII.  f.  73. 
(2)  A  nun.    Archseologia,  xxii.  280. 
MONIOURS.    Comers.     {A.-N.) 
MONISH.    To  admonish.    MonitUm^  admoni- 
tion, Davies,  ed.  1672,  p.  107.    "  The  wordea 
of  monuthone  of  oure  Lord  Jhesu  Crist,"  MS. 
Ashmole  59,  f.  67. 
MONK'S-CLOTH.    A  kind  of  worsted. 
MONMOUTH-CAP.  A  kind  of  flat  cap  formeriy 

worn  by  the  common  people. 
MONNYLICHE.    Manly.     Kyng  AUs.  3569. 
MONRADE.    Homage.    (A.-S) 
Whose  buyth  any  thyng. 
Hit  is  hysant  hysofspryng 
Adam  hungry  com  me  to,— 
Monrade  dude  y  hira  me  do. 
For  on  appel  ich  5ef  hym. 
He  is  myn  ant  al  hys  kun. 

Harrowing  of  Hef/,  p.  19. 

M0NSLA5T.    Murder ;  manslaughter. 
The  syn  of  sodomi  to  heven 

Hit  crysen  on  God  Alroyjt ; 
And  mon$lajt  with  a  rewful  steTCD 
Hit  askys  vengans  day  and  ny5t. 

Audett^*  Poem$f  p.  % 

MONSOPE.    The  herb  orobus. 
MONSTRE.  (1)  To  exhibit ;  to  show.    {A..N.) 
(2)  A  pattern.     Chaucer. 
MONTANTO.    An  old  fencing  term. 
MONTEM.    An  annual  custom  at  Eton,  fully 
described  by  Brand,  i.  237.     An  account  of 
the  procession  ad  montem  occurs  in  MS. 
Sloane  4839,  f.  85. 
MONTENANCE.    Amount ;  extent. 

And  ilk  a  nyghte  take  the  montenaneo  of  a  flche, 
and  do  it  in  thyne  eghne  byfore  thou  laye  the 
doune,  and  it  salle  mend  the. 

MS.  UneotnMed.  f.  S83. 
They  had  not  ridden  but  a  while. 
Not  the  motmtenance  of  a  mile. 
But  they  met  with  a  giaunt. 
With  a  Atll  sory  scmblant. 

Bevea  qf  Hamtoun,  n.d. 

MONTERO.  "  A  montero,  or  close  hood  where- 
with travellers  preserve  their  faces  and  heads 
from  frost-biting,  and  weather-beating  in  win- 
ter," Cotgrave. 

MONTETH.  A  kind  of  vessel  used  for  cooling 
wine-glasses  in. 

MONTHLY.    Madly.    Middleton,  ii.  552. 

MONTHLY-NURSE.  A  nurse  who  attends  the 
month  of  a  woman's  confinement 
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MONTH-MINDS.  Monthly  remembrances  of 
the  departed. 

And  that  no  month-mind*  or  yearly  commerac- 
ratioDt  of  the  dead,  nor  any  other  tuperstitious 
ceremonlca.  be  observed  or  used. 

GriftdoT*  Remaintf  p.  136. 

MONTH'S-MIND.  To  have  a  month's  mind, 
1.  e.  a  strong  inclination,  k  common  phrase 
in  our  early  dramatists,  and  still  In  ase. 

MONTURE.  A  riding  or  saddle  horse.  A 
French  word  used  by  Spenser.  It  may  have 
also  some  reference  to  the  Latin  vrord  ascen- 
fortum^Englished  by  Maundevile  as  motmtour^ 
and  explained  by  Ducange  to  be  "  quo  quis 
in  equum  ascendit,  tollitur/'  Glossarium,  ed. 
1772,  i.  405. 

MOO.  (1)  To  low  as  a  cow.    Nor(h. 

(2)  To  mock.    Palsgrave.    (Tempest,  ii.  2.) 

MOOD.  (1)  A  sweetbread.    Devon* 

(2)  The  mother  of  vinegar.    Somerset. 

(3)  Crowded;  crammed.  Yorksh. 
MOODLE.  To  fold  up.  North. 
MOODY.     Angry.     "Mody  angcrfuU,  ireux, 

attayneux"  Palsgrave. 

MOODY-HEARTED.    Melancholy.     West. 

MOOIL.    Mould,  or  earth.     Yorksh. 

MOOL.    To  rumple ;  to  disorder.    North. 

MOON.  (1)  To  level  at  the  moony  to  cast  beyond 
the  moorit  to  be  yery  ambitious,  to  calculate 
deeply,  to  make  an  extravagant  conjecture. 

(2)  Moan ;  grief.    Also,  to  moan. 

For  thy  love  hym  to  sehende 
Wyth  lytxille  moon. 

if.  Cantab.  Ff.ii.  38,  f.S6. 
Then  were  y  schente,  what  shall  y  doo, 
I  have  no  man  to  moone  me  too. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  171* 

(3)  Wicked  creature?   (^.-5.) 

He  nende  up  for  the  lady  soone. 
And  forth  ache  cam,  that  olde  moone. 

Oower,  MS.  Soc.  Jntiq.  134.  f.  49. 

MOON-CALF.  **  A  moonecalfe,  a  hard  swelling 
or  shapelesse  peece  of  flesh  in  the  wombe, 
which  makes  women  beleeve  they  are  vrith 
child  when  they  are  not,"  Cotgrave.  The 
term  was  often  applied  to  a  monster,  or  a  fooL 
In  Somerset,  a  crying  child  is  so  called. 

MOONER.  A  kind  of  dog,  mentioned  in  Top- 
seU's  Beasts,  1607,  p.  175. 

MOONGE.    The  bellowing  of  cattle.    Cumb. 

MOONLIGHT-FLITTING.  The  same  as  Lon- 
don-yUttinfft  q.  v. 

MOONLING.    A  fool ;  a  hmatic 

MOON-MEN.    Thieves;  robbers. 

MOON-SHINE.  (1)  An  illusive  shadow. 

(2)  A  dish  composed  partly  of  eggs. 

(3)  Smuggled  or  illicit  spirits.    South. 
MOOR.  (1)  To  void  blood.     Yorksh. 

(2)  A  heath,  common,  or  waste  land.  In 
Suffolk,  any  uninclosed  ground. 

(3)  A  bailiff  of  a  farm.    North. 
MOOR-COOT.    A  moor-hen.    Somerset. 
MOOR-GOLLOP.    A  sudden  squall  across  the 

moors.    Devon. 
MOORISH.    Wishing  for  more.    South. 
MOOR-MASTER.  The  same  as  Barmaster,  q.  y. 
MOOR-PALM.    The  flower  of  the  dock. 


MOOR-POOT.     A  young  moorgame.     Met^ 

phorically,  an  ignorant  fellow.    North. 
MOORS.    Turnips.    Devon. 
MOOR-STONE.    A  kind  of  granite  found  on 
the  moors.    Devon.    It  is  fully  described  in 
Brome's  Travels,  ed.  1700,  p.  242. 
MOOSLE.    To  muzzle.    Somerset. 
MOOT,  (l)  To  discuss  a  point  of  law  in  an  Inn 
of  Court.    Hence,  contention. 

The  roll  yng  fordothe  croppe  and  rote. 
And  ryjtof  tho  that  wulde  the  mote. 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  85. 

(2)  The  stump  of  a  tree.     West. 

(3)  A  note  on  a  horn.    (J.-N.) 
MOOT-END.    The  backside.    South. 
MOOT-HALL.    The  haU  of  assembly.    (>^.-&) 

A  town-hall  is  still  so  called  in  the  North  of 
^    England. 

MOOTING-AXE.    A  grubbing-axe.     West. 
MOOYSEN.    To  wonder.     Yorksh. 
MOOZLES.    A  stupid  sloven.    Lmc. 
MOP.  (1)  To  drink  greedily.     Var.  dioL 
(2)  A  meeting  or  fair  where  servants  are  hired. 

West. 
(3;  The  young  whiting.     The  young  of  any 

animal  was  so  called,  and  the  term  was  even 

applied  to  a  girl 

(4)  A  tuft  of  grass.     West. 

(5)  To  muffle  up.    See  Mob. 

(6)  A  grimace,  or  contemptuous  grin. 

(7)  A  fool.    See  Sevyn  Sages,  1414.    Moppu. 
Depos.  Rich.  II.  p.  24.    A  doll  was  so  called. 

(8)  AU  mops  and  brooms,  half-seas  over,  in- 
toxicated.   In  the  mops,  sulky. 

(9)  A  napkin.     Glouc. 

(10)  To  fidget  about.    North. 
MOPAN-HEEDY.    Hide-and-seek.    Devon. 
MOP-EYED.    Short-sighted.    See  the  Muses 

Looking  Glass,  1643,  p.  58. 
MOPO.    A  nickname  given  by  Chcttle,  in  his 

Kind-harts  Dreame,  1592,  to  some  ballad  ven- 
der of  the  sixteenth  century.    Who  he  was, 

does  not  appear  to  be  known. 
MOPPER.    A  muffler.    Somerset. 
MOPPET.    A  term  of  endearment  to  a  young 

girL    See  Mop  (3). 
MOPPIL.    A  blunder ;  a  mistake.     Yorksh. 
MOPSEY.    A  slovenly  untidy  woman.    Also 

the  same  as  Moppet,  q.  v. 
MOPSICAL.    Low-spirited.    Si^folk. 
MOPT.    Deceived;  fooled.    Devon. 
MOR.    A  mayor.    Heame. 
MORAL.  (1)  Model;  likeness.     Far. dial 
(2)  Meaning.    Much  ado  about  Nothing,  ilL  4. 
MORCROP.    The  herb  pimpernell. 
MORDYDY.    MoTTOwtide ;  early  part  of  the 

morning.    (J.'S.) 

This  was  In  the  mordydly  after  that  that  sonne 

shone  bryjt.  Chron.  Vllodun^  p.  68. 

MORE.  (1)  A  root    West.    Morede,  rooted  up, 

Rob.  Glouc.  p.  499. 

In  our  Western  language  tquat  b  a  bruise,  and  a 

route  we  call  a  more. 

Aubrey's  mU*,  R^al  Soe.  MS.  p.  127 

(2)  Greater.    King  John,  ii.  1. 
(3)Ahm.     NoriM 
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(4)  Delay.    (Lot.) 

That  gao  to  hem  clerly  certifye. 

W ithoute  more*  the  childis  dwellynge  place. 

Lfdgate,  MS,  Soc.  Antiq.  ]34,  f.  24. 

f5)  To  increase.     See  Lydgate,  p.  243. 
MORE-HERBYW.    The  herb  devilVbit 
MOREL.  (1)  The  wood  night-shade. 

Tak  mortolet,  and  the  rate  of  everferne  that  waxes 
OD  theake,  and  itamp  It  wele,  and  tenoper  it  with 
mylk.  and  anoynte  the  scabbes  therwith. 

MS.  Une,  Med,  f.  296. 

(2)  The  morris.    (Fr.) 

That  can  set  his  three  along  In  a  row, 
And  that  isflppeny  morreU  I  trow. 

Jpollo  Shrovin^t  1627>  p.  40. 

(3)  A  name  for  a  hone,  properly  a  dark-coloured 
one.    See  Towneley  Myst  p.  9. 

Have  gode,  now,  my  gode  nwrelt 

On  many  a  stour  ihou  hast  served  me  wel. 

MS,  Athmott  33,  f.  49. 

(4)  A  fongns.    Norths 
MOREN.    The  morning.     (J,^S.) 
MOREOVER.     Moreover  than  that,  besides, 

over  and  above  that.    East. 
MORE-SACKS-TO-THE-MILL.    A  very  rough 
game,  mentioned  in  Dean  Milles'  MS.  p.  180. 
MORE-SMEREWORT.    The  herb  mercury. 
MOREYNB.    A  murrain. 

Yn  Rome  tyl  a  grete  moreyne, 

A  pestilens  of  men,  a  vec^aunce  to  pyne. 

MS.  Hari.  1701,  f.  10. 

MORFOND.  A  disease  in  a  horse  occasioned 
by  its  taking  cold. 

MORGAN.    Tares  in  com.    South. 

MORGIVE.    A  marriage  gift.     (J.-S.) 

MORGLAY.  A  sword.  Beves  of  Hampton 
had  a  celebrated  sword  so  termed,  and  hence 
the  name.  It  is  alluded  to  in  the  Worke  for 
Cutlers,  4to.  Lond.  1615.  '*  A  trusty  morglay 
in  a  rusty  sheath/'  Cleaveland  Revived,  1660, 
p.  15.    See  also  Greene's  Works,  ii.  131. 

M0R6LE.    To  maul;  to  beat.     Beds. 

MORIEN.    A  blackamoor ;  a  negro. 

MORIGEROUS.  Dutiful;  obedient.  This 
word  is  not  of  very  usual  occurrence. 

But  they  would  honor  his  wife  as  the  prtncesse  of 
the  world,  and  be  morigerou*  to  him  as  the  coln- 
nander  of  their  soules.  Hittory  (if  Patient  OrUelf  p.  6. 
The  resigned  will  of  a  morigerout  patient  makes 
that  eure  easie,  which  to  a  perverse  patient  would 
become  desperate. 

Brathwaift  Arcadian  PrineesM,  1635, 1.  247. 

MORINE.    Dead. 

MORION.  A  conical  skull-cap,  with  a  rim 
round  it. 

To  Diprant  my  small  coat  of  mail,  the  piece  of 
plate  which  my  Lord  the  Prince  gave  me,  called 
breast-plate,  the  pance  which  belonged  to  my  lord 
my  father,  whom  God  pardon,  my  housell,  and  my 
iron  morkm.  Tut,  VetuH.  p.  189, 

MORISCO.     See  Morris-dance. 

MORKIN.    A  beast,  the  produce  of  an  abortive 

birth.    According  to  some,  one  that  dies  by 

disease  or  accident. 
MORK^HRIEK.    A  mockery.    East. 
MORLATION.     A  Urge  quantity.     YorJtsh. 
MORUNG.    The  wool  taken  off  the  skm  of  a 

dead  sheep.     Blount. 


MORMAL.  A  cancer,  or  gangrene.  **  iMxirin 
ys  a  lyther  mormale,"  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6, 
XV.  Cent    Compare  Tyrwhitt,  i v.  1 5  7. 

MORME.  The  short  point  at  the  end  of  a  spear 
to  prevent  injury. 

MORMERACYONE.    Murmur.     Arch.xxi.66. 

MORMO.    A  spectre. 

One  would  think  by  this  play  the  devils  were 
mere  mormos  and  bugbears,  fit  only  to  fright  children 
and  fools. 
CoUl^yt  Short  View  oftheBngtith  Stage,  1698,  p.  192. 

MORN-DEINK.    Morning  draught. 
The  bore  come  fro  the  see, 
Hys  mome-drynke  he  had  tan. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  05. 

MORNIFLE.      "Momyfle  a  maner  of  play, 

momijte"  Palsgrave. 
MOROSOPH.    A  learned  fool.     {Gr.) 
]!^ORPHEW.    A  leprous  eruption  on  the  face. 
"A  morpheu  or  staynyng  of  the  skynne," 
Elyot,  in  v.  Alphos^  ed,  1559. 
MORPION.    A  kind  of  louse.     (Fr.)      ' 
MORRIS.     See  Fwe-penny-Af orris. 
MORRIS-DANCE.    A  very  ancient  dance,  in 
which  the  performers  were  accustomed  to  be 
dressed  in  grotesque  costume,  with  bells,  &c. 
The  dance  is  still  common  in  many  partf  of 
the  country.    In  Oxfordshire,  a  few  ribands 
generally  constitute  the  sole  addition  to  the 
ordinary  costume.      The  following   curious 
notice  is  taken  firom  the  original  accounts  of 
St.  Giles',  Cripplegate,   1571,  preserved  in 
MS.  Addit.»  12222,  f.  5,—"  Item,  paide  in 
charges  by  the  appointment  of  the  parisshion- 
ers,  for  the  settinge  forth  of  a  gyaunt  morres 
daunsers  with  yj.  calyvers,  and  i\j.  boies  on 
horsback,  to  go  in  the  watche  befoore  the 
Lorde  Maiore  uppon  Midsomer  even,  as  may 
appere  by  particulers  for  the  fimiishinge  of 
the  same,  vj.  It.  ix.  s.  ix.  d." 

In  Fleet  strete  then  I  heard  a  shoote : 

I  putt  of  my  hatt,  and  I  made  no  staye. 

And  when  I  came  unto  the  rowte. 

Good  Lord  I  I  heard  a  taber  playe. 

For  so,  God  save  mee  1  a  morrye-daunee. 

Oh  ther  was  sport  alone  for  mee. 

To  see  the  hobby-horse  how  he  did  praunce 

Among  thegingllng  company. 

I  proffer'd  them  money  for  their  coats. 

But  my  conscience  had  remorse. 

For  my  father  had  no  oates. 

And  I  must  have  had  the  hobbie-horse. 

MS.  Harl.  3910,  xvil.  Cent. 

MORRIS-PIKE.    A  large  pike.    It  is  translated 
hypicque  in  Palsgrave. 

The  Frenchcmen  with  quarelles,  moriepikee, 
slynges,  and  other  engynes,  b^an  to  assaut  the 
walles.  HaU,  Henry  VI.  f.  73. 

The  fourth  shilde  blewe,  betokenyog  the  assanlte, 
with  such  wepons  as  the  capltain  of  the  castle  shal 
occupie.  that  is  Morrice  pike,  sworde,  target,  the 
poynt  and  edge  abated.        Hall,  Henry  VIII.  f,  133. 
MORT.  (1)  A  great  quantity.     Var.  dial. 

He  gave  her  a  mart  of  good  things  at  the  same 

time,  and  bid  her  wear  them  in  remembrance  of  her 

good  friend,  my  lady,  his  mother.  Pamela. 

(2)  Death.     Northtmb.     It  occurs  in  Reliu. 

Antiq.  i.  27.    The  notes  formerly  blown  on 

36 
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the  horn  at  the  death  of  the  deer  was  called 

the  mort. 

(5)  A  female.    A  cant  term.   *'  A  doxie,  morte," 

Cotgrave  in  t.  Beluire$9e, 
(4)  Hog's-lard.     Devon, 
MORTACIOUS.     Mortal;  very.     North, 
MORTAGON.   Herbamartina.  Arch.  xxx.  410. 
MORTAISE.    To  give  land  in  mortmain. 
MORTAL.     Very;  great,     far, dial, 
MORTALNESS.    Mortality.     Pahgrave. 
MORTAR.    A  kind  of  wax-candle^    **  Morter 
of  wax,''  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  341 ;   Boke  of 
Curtasye,  p.  33. 
MORTASSE.   Amortise. 

For  they  reysede  the  exoMe  with  thi  body. 
And  fychede  it  in  a  tre  mortaue  Tyolenttly* 
In  wilke  the  oroase  swiUte  a  Jmge  tuke 
That  Uii  body  thurghe  weghte  al  to-^hoke. 

jr&  Uneolm  A.  U  17,f.  190. 
Into  a  martapa  wUhouten  more 
The  croi  was  bore  up,  and  he 
Thai  lete  doun  daMhe,  alai  I  therfore 
Ho  can  not  wepe  come  lerne  at  me. 

US,  Bodl,  483,  f.  196. 
Then  up  thai  lyft  that  hev^  tro. 
And  gurdid  into  a  mortet  offton.  MS.  Douet  308,  f.  15. 
VPRTEAULX.    A  game  resembling  bowls. 
MORTIFIE.     To  render  quicksilTer  in   a  fit 

state  for  medicine.    (/V.) 
MORTIFY.    Toteaze.     Wett. 
MORTLIN.    The  same  as  Morkin,  q.  ▼.    The 

skin  is  called  a  mort, 
MORTREWES.    A  dish   in  ancient   cookery, 
very  frequently  mentioned  in  early  works. 
See  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  81,  85,  86 ;  Pr.  Parv.  pp. 
13,  70  ;  Ord.  and  Reg.  pp.  438, 454. 
MORUB.    The  periscaria. 
MORWE.    Morning ;  morrow.  (j4,'S,)  Morwe- 
ning  is  also  often  met  with.     Morwhen  occurs 
in  MS.  Cott.  Vesp.  D.  viL 
MOSARE.    An  earthen  plckle-jar.    Wett, 
MOSCIIE.    Much. 

Of  oneet  merth  sche  cowde  rith  moteht. 
Too  daunce  and  tynge  and  othre  suche. 

Gower,  MS.  Cantah.  Ff.  i.  6,  f.  43. 

MOSE.  (1)  A  disorder  in  the  chine  of  horses 
was  formerly  so  called. 

(2)  A  smoulder  of  wood.    Wett. 

MOSELEY'S  DOLE.  An  annnal  payment  so 
called  at  Walsall,  Staffordshire,  which  the 
corporation  are  accustomed  to  make  of  a 
penny  apiece  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
parish  of  Walsall,  and  of  the  ac^oining  parish 
of  Rushall.  See  Edwards's  Old  English  Cus- 
toms.  1842,  p.  55. 

MOSES.  Grose  says,  "  a  man  is  said  to  stand 
Moses  when  he  has  another  man's  bastard 
child  fathered  upon  him,  and  he  is  obliged  by 
the  parish  to  maintain  it.*'  This  may  per- 
haps be  connected  with  a  phrase  given  by 
Cotgrave,  "  Uolie  Moyses,  whose  ordinarie 
counterfeit  having  on  dther  side  of  the  head 
an  eminence,  or  luster,  arising  somewhat  in 
the  forme  of  a  home,  hath  imboldened  a  pro- 
phane  author  to  stile  cuckolds  parents  de 
Moyse,**  He  here  apparently  alludes  to  the 
character  of  Moses  in  the  old  mirade-plays. 


MOSEY.  Mealy.  Ghue.  Rough;  hairy.  S^^ 
folk.  "Ineipiens  barba,  a  yonnge  mooi:%e 
bearde,"Elyot,ed.  1559. 

MOS  KER.    To  rot ;  to  decay.     North, 

MOSKYLLADE.  A  dish  made  of  muscles,  &c 
See  MS.  Sloane  1201,  f.  52. 

MOSS.  A  morass.  North,  I  can  make  moss 
nor  sand  of  him,  i.  e.  nothing  of  him. 

MOSS-BEGROWN.    Long  out  of  use. 

MOSS-CROP.    Cotton  grass.    North, 

MOSSE.  "  Napping,  as  Mosse  tooke  his  mare,** 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  Detproweu,  This  proverb  is 
still  current  in  Cheshire,  according  to  Mr. Wil- 
braham.  Mosse  took  his  mare  napping  be- 
cause he  could  not  catch  her  when  awake. 

MOSSELL.    A  morcel. 

He  let  terre  them  full  tyte, 
Or  hie  wolde  any  mo$mll  byte. 

MS.  Otntab,  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  lao. 

MOSS-WOOD.    Trunks  and  stumps   of  trees 

frequentlv  found  in  morasses. 
MOST-AN-END.     Continually ;    perpetually ; 
mostly ;  generally.     The  phrase  occurs  in 
Fairfax,  Bulk  and  Selvedge,  1674.    Mo9t  m 
deal  is  a  similar  phrase. 
He  that  with  other  mens  trades  will  be  medling. 
Doth  Mof^afi-entf  lose  the  fruit  of  his  pedling. 

Cotgrave,  in  9.  F6ehe. 

MOSTE.    Greatest    (J,>S,) 

But  the  mo§te  fynger  of  rojm  hande, 
Thorow  my  sonys  fete  y  may  put  here. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38.  f.  48. 
MOSTLY.    U8uaUy;generallv.    Far.  diaL 
MOSTRE.    Appearance.  (J.-N.) 
MOST-WHAT.    For  the  most  part 
MOSY.    A  dish  in  cookery,  described  in  the 

Ord.  And  Reg.  p.  460. 
MOT.  (1)  May ;  must    Perceval,  287,  33J,  &c 
Pray  the  porter,  as  he  is  tre^ 
That  he  let  thespeke  with  me, 
Soo  faire  hym  mot  be-falle. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  t.  48.  f.  48. 
They  byed  on  hym  and  can  hym  wrye, 
In  helle  imtte  they  long  lye ! 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  103. 

(2)  A  mark  for  players  at  quoits. 

(3)  A  moat    Far,  dial 

(4  )  A  motto.   Ben  Jonson,  L 103.    It  occurs  also 

in  Hawkins,  ii.  205. 
MOTE.  (1)  A  mite ;  a  small  piece.    South, 

(2)  The  large  white  moth.     fFeet, 

(3)  To  discuss.    See  Moot. 

What  schalle  we  more  of  hym  mote  f 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  11.38.  f.  tUt, 

(4)  The  stalk  of  a  plant.   Devon, 

(5)  Assemblage ;  meeting.    Oawayne. 
MOTERE.  To  mutter.    Pr.  Parv.  p.  30. 
MOTH.    A  mote,  or  atom.    It  occurs  in  Florio, 

ed.  1598,p.  130,  coL  1. 
MOTHER.    Phlegm.    Bat!on, 

(2)  Hysterical  passion.    Middleton,  i.  186. 

(3)  A  round  piece  of  leather  on  the  bladder  inside 
afoot-baU.    West, 

MOTHERING.  A  custom  still  prevalent  in  the 
West  of  England  of  going  to  visit  parenta  on 
Mid-lent  Sunday,  and  making  them  a  present 
of  money,  trinkets,  or  some  nice  eatable. 
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Why,  roc  the,  Dick  I  lee  Dnndry't  Peak 
Lacks  like  a  shuggard  Mathtrin-isak^. 

'     OMtuT  Mti4eeUanie§,  l7W»p.  lU. 

MOTHERISH.    Mammy^ck.    Oxon. 
MOTHBR-LAW.  A  mothcr4n-law.    Wett. 
MOTHER^F.THE-MAIDS.    The  chief  of  the 
ladies  of  honour  was  so  caUed.  Grose  has  the 
term  for  a  bawd. 
MOTHER'S^ON.    A  man.   This  quaint  phrase 
was  formerly  in  common  use. 

Tbryet  tlioiow  at  them  he  ran 

Then  for  sothe»  at  I  yow  sey» 
And  woandyc  many  a  modur  sone. 
And  xfj.  he  slew  that  day. 

MS.  Cantab.  Pf.  ▼.  48,  f.  IS?. 
The  7*5  brake  ab  tone  ala  Darius  was  paste  over, 
and  alle  tiiat  ware  on  the  755  ware  perischte  ilk  a 
modtr  tangp  and  drownede  in  the  water. 

MS,  Unattn  A.  i.  17,  f.  19. 

ICOrHER.WIT.  NowitatalL  An  old  writer 
glares  the  following  as  an  example  of  mother- 
wit — **  fike  that  which  was  in  a  certaine 
eonntry  gentleman,  whom  the  Queene  of 
Arabia  meeting,  and  knowing  him  to  be  a  man 
trf  no  great  wisedome,  demaunded  of  him 
when  his  wife  should  be  brought  to  bed :  who 
answered,  Even  when  your  higfanesse  shall 
command." 

A  grave  discreet  gentleman  having  a  comely  wife, 
whose  beanty  and  free  behaTiour  did  draw  her 
hone^  into  sospition,  by  whom  hee  had  a  sonne  al- 
most at  mana  estate,  of  very  dissolute  and  wanton 
carrfage.  I  muse,  said  one,  that  a  man  of  such 
rtayd  and  moderate  gravity  should  have  a  sonne  of 
toch  a  contrary  and  firoward  ditpositkm.  Sir,  re- 
ply'd  another,  the  reason  is  that  his  pate  is  stuffed 
with  his  Mothn-t  wUf  that  there  is  no  roome  for  any 
of  his  father's  wisedome :  besides,  the  lightnesse  of 
her  heeles  Is  gotten  into  her  sonnes  bralnet. 

Td^lor'*  WU  and  Mirth,  1630,  p.  185. 

MOTHWOCK.    Moderately  flexible. 
MOTION.    A  puppet.    Also,  a  pappet^how. 

It  is  of  very  common  occurrence,  especially  in 

old  plays. 
MOTIVE.     Motion.    Lifdgate. 
MOTLADO.   A  kind  of  mottled  cloth. 
MOTLEY.     The  dress  of  the  domestic  fool. 

Hence  men  qfmotUy^  fools. 
MOTON.  (1)  In  armour,  a  plate  put  on  the 

right  shoulder.    Arch,  xviu  292. 
(2)  A  small  French  gold  coin,  which  bore  the 

stamp  of  a  lamb  or  sheep. 
MOTONE.    A  sheep.    (Fr.) 

The  hynde  in  pees  with  the  lyone, 
The  wolfc  in  pees  with  the  mo^me. 

Cower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  37. 

MOTONER.    A  wencher.    Lydgate,  p.  168. 
MOTTET.  (1)  The  mark  aimed  at  in  the  game 

of  pitch<.and-t06S.    North.    Also  the  same  as 

Mot,q.  V. 
(2)  TaSk ;  speech ;  opinion.    Lane.    This  seems 

to  be  derived  firom  the  French. 
MOTTOWS.    The  rent  of  a  piece  of  meadow 

ground,  in  two  parcels  or  motiowSf  is  to  be 

appropriated  to  the  poor  of  Bradley,  in  the 

coimty  of  Stafford.    See  Carlisle's  Account  of 

Charities,  p.  298. 
MOU.    Mowing.    Heame. 


MOUCE.    Mischance.     Yorhk. 

MOUCH.  (1)  To  eat  greedUy.    Lme. 

(2)  To  stroke  down  gently.     JFett. 

MOUCHATS.    Amoustachio. 

MOUCHING.    Shy.    Lme. 

MOUDY.  A  mole-catcher.  Afoudjr-ro/,  amole. 
MoudyJdU,  amole-hilL 

MQUGHT.  (1)  Might ;  must. 

(2)  A  moth.  Palsgrave,  1530.  It  also  oocura 
in  Lydgate*s  Minor  Poems,  p.  58. 

MOUK-CORN.    The  same  as  Mtislin,  q.  t. 

MOUL.  (1)  Mould.    StUlinuse. 

(2)  To  pull  or  tumble  about.    fFe$t. 

MOULDER.    Mould  ;cbiy. 

Not  that  we  are  privy  to  the  eternal!  counsel  of 
Ood,  but  for  that  by  sense  of  our  ayrle  bodies  we 
have  a  more  refined  Csculty  of  foreseeing,  than  men 
possibly  can  have  that  are  chained  to  such  hcavle 
earthly  mouidsr.  Ntuh'*  Pi«re9  Pennile*$€,  p.  8ff. 

MOULDY-PUDDING.   A  slattern.     Yorish. 

MOULE.  To  grow  mouldy.  (^.-&)  ••  Moul- 
lyde  bredc,"  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  85. 

MOULING.    Digging.    Devon. 

MOUN.    May;  must.    (A.-S.) 

MOUNCH-PRESENT.  *«  Mounch  Present  is  he 
that  is  a  great  gentleman,  for  when  his  mays- 
ter  sendeth  him  with  a  present,  he  wil  take  a 
tast  thereof  by  the  waye.  This  is  a  bold 
knave,  that  sometyme  will  eate  the  best  and 
leave  the  worst  for  his  mayster,"  Fratemitye 
of  Vacabondes,  1575.  The  term  occurs  i« 
Palsgrave,  meaning  a  glutton. 

MOUND.    A  fence  or  hedge.    East. 

MOUNDE.  (1)  A  helmet.    Weber. 

(2)  Size.    Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  3. 

Fourti  thousand  men  thai  founde. 
To  batalle  men  of  grete  mounae, 

Arthow  and  Mtrlin,  p.  138. 

MOUNGE.   To  whine ;  to  low.     North. 
MOUNT.  (I)  A  horse-block.     Var.  dioL 

(2)  To  equip.     Northampionsh. 

(3)  Futuo,  said  of  beasts.     Var.  dial 
MOUNTABAN.    A  kind  of  hat. 
MOUNTAIN-OF-PIETY.    A  society  for  grant- 

ing  loans  at  reasonable  interest. 
MOUNTANCE.    Amount ;  quantity.    (^.-AT.) 
MOUNT-CENT.     Same  as  Cent,  q.  v. 
MOUNTEE.    In  hawking,  the  act  of  rising  up  to 

the  prey. 
MOUNTFAULCON.     The  female  pudendum. 
Apparently  firom  the  Italian.     It  occun  in 
Florio,  and  is  still  in  use. 
MOUNTOUNS.    Amount. 

And  withholde  therof  no  thyng 
The  mountouM  of  a  forth  yng. 

MS.  Uarl.  I7OI,  f.  38. 

MOUNTOUR.  Throne.  •*  And  in  the  myddei 
of  this  palays  is  the  tnowitotir  for  the  grete 
Cane  that  is  alle  wrought  of  gold  and  of. 
precyous  stones  and  grete  perles,'*  Sir  J.  Maim- 
devile's  Travels,  ed.  1839,  p.  217.  In  the 
Latin  version  we  find  the  word  aacentorhim 

MOUNT-ROSE.  A  kind  of  wine.  See  the 
Squyr  of  Lowe  Degr^,  755. 

MOURDANT.  The  tongue  of  a  buckle.  (^.-M) 

MOURE.    A  turkey.    Somertet 
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MOURNIVAL.  A  term  at  the  game  of  gleck, 
meaning  four  of  a  sort.  Hence  applied  to 
any  set  of  four. 

It  can  be  no  treason, 
To  drink  and  to  sing 
A  monrnival  of  healths  to  our  new-crown'd  king. 
%  Brome'*  Sont:*,  1661 »  p.  56. 

MOUSE.  (1)  A  piece  of  beef.  It  is  the  part  be- 
low the  round. 

(2)  Mouth.    See  Tusser,  p.  1 14. 

(3)  As  drunk  as  a  mouse  was  formerly  a  very 
common  simile. 

Then  seke  another  house. 
This  b  not  worth  a  louse ; 
Aa  dronken  as  a  mouse, 

Doctour  Doubble  Jle,  n.  d. 

(4)  A  term  of  endearment.  Alleyn,  the  actor, 
terms  his  wife  "  my  good  sweete  mouse."  See 
Collier's  Memoirs,  p.  25. 

MOUSE-FOOT.    An  oath. 

I  know  a  roan  that  will  never  swear  but  by  cock 
and  pye,  or  motue-Jbot,  I  hope  you  wlU  not  say 
these  be  oaths.  Dent's  Pathway,  p.  142. 

MOUSE-HOUND.  A  weasel.  East,  Not  con- 
nected with  Shakespeare's  mouse-hunt. 

MOUSELL.  A  muzzle.  •*  Mousell  of  a  beest, 
gromg^  moe  ;  mousell  for  a  beare  or  a  dogge, 
mouseau"  Palsgrave. 

MOUSEL-SCAB.    A  distemper  in  sheep. 

MOUSER.    A  cat.     Var.diaL 

MOUSE-SNAP.    A  mouse-trap.    Somerset, 

MOUSFICHE. 

Oyff  thame  at  drynk  therof  arely  at  the  mome, 
and  late  at  evene,  of  the  grettnes  of  a  mot^flche. 

MS.  Uncoln  A.  1.  I7»  f.  208. 

MOUSPECE.    Same  as  Mousell,  q.  v. 
MOUSTER.  (1)  To  moulder.    West.    Perhaps 

more  usually  pronounced  mouter. 
(2)  To  stir ;  to  be  moving.  Somerset, 
MOUT.    To  moult     Var,diaL 

Whenfethursof  charyt^  begynnen  to  mowte. 
Than  all  the  preyers  tume  to  syune. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  11.  38,  f.  25. 
MOUTCH.    On  the  mouichj  shuming,    WiUs. 
MOUTH.    "  Down  i'  the  mouth"  is  an  old  Eng- 
lish proverbial  saying,  for  a  person  who  is  de- 
jected and  disheartened. 
MOUTH-HOD.     Food  for  cattle.     North. 
MOUTH-MAUL.    To  talk  very  badly;  to  sing 

quite  out  of  tune.    West, 
MOUTH-SPEECH.    Speech.    Detfon, 
MOVE-ALL.    A  juvenile  game. 
MOVED.    Angry.    Palsgrave, 
MOW.  (1)  May.    (^.-5.) 

Hym  semys  a  felow  for  to  be ; 
Moo  bourdis  5et  mow  we  se. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  ▼.  48,  f.  52. 

(2)  A  mock  J  a  scornful  grin. 

Unto  his  mother  they  complain'd, 

which  grieved  her  to  heare. 
And  for  these  pranks  she  threatned  him 

he  should  have  whipping  cheare, 
If  that  he  did  not  leave  his  tricks, 

his  Jeering  mocks  and  mowet : 
Quoth  she,  thou  vile,  untutored  youth, 

these  pranks  no  breeding  shewes. 

The  Merry  Puck,  n.  d. 

(3)  Ptttuo.    North. 


(4)  A  stack  of  com,  &c     Far,  diaL 

(5)  A  sister-in-law. 

(6)  The  sea-mew,  a  well-kaown  bird. 
MOW-BURNT-HAY.  Hay  which  has  fermented 

in  the  stack.     Yorksh, 

MOWCHE.    To  spy,  or  eaves-drop. 

MOWEL.    The  fish  mullet. 

MOWER.    A  mocker ;  a  scomer.    Palsffrave, 

MO  WHAT.  A  barton  or  inclosure  for  ricks  of 
hay  or  corn.    Devon, 

MOWING.    AbiUty.     Chaucer, 

MOWL.  (1)  Mould.    Kent, 

(2)  To  knead.    Yorksh. 

MOW-LAND.  Meadow  land.  "  And  allso  to 
have  as  much  mow  land  for  rent,  as  myght 
pleasure  me  sufficiently,"  Dr. Dee's  Diary,  p.  38. 

MOWROUN.    Morrow.    Degrevant,  937. 

MOWSEPEASE.    The  herb  orobus. 

MOW-STEADS.    Staddles.    Devon, 

MOWSTRYDE.    Mustered.    Arch.  xxL  50. 

MOWTHE.    To  speak,  or  explain.    {A,-S.'i 

MOY.   Muggy;  close.   North. 

MOYENAUNT.    By  means  ot    (Fr.) 

Suche,  namely,  aa  many  dayes  had  bene  lad  to 
great  inconveniences,  and  rolschevs-dojrnge,  ntf^ff- 
naunt  the  fabe,  faynyd  fables,  and  disclandars. 

Jrrival  of  King  Edward  IK  p.  21. 

MOYNES.   Moans ;  lamentations. 

Nathelesse  dayly  came  certoyne  personns  on  the 
sayde  Erlts  behaive  to  the  kinge,  and  made  greate 
mopnee,  and  desired  him  to  treat  withe  hym,  for 
some  gode  and  expedient  appoyntment. 

Airival  of  King  Edward  IV,  p.  9. 

MOYRED.    stuck  in  the  mire. 

MOZIL.   A  stirrup-cup.    Devon, 

M03TE.    Might.    {A.-S.) 

MUBBLE-FUBBLES.  To  be  in  the  mubble- 
fubbles,  to  be  depressed  in  spirits  without  any 
serious  cause.    A  cant  term. 

MUCH.  (1)  A  term  or  expression  of  contempt 
common  in  old  plays,  and  generally  meaning 
tittle  or  none, far  from  it,  by  no  means.  It  is 
similarly  used  as  an  adjective,  in  all  cases 
inferring  denial. 

(2)  To  make  much  of;  to  coax;  to  stroke  gently. 
West. 

(3)  A  wonder ;  a  marveL     Chesh, 

(4)  Great;  numerous.  {A.-S.)  Hence  the 
adjective  muchly. 

The  Ladie  Cantabrigia  speedelie. 
And  all  her  learu'd  with  greate  solemnitie, 
W«?nt  gravclie  dight  to  entertaine  the  dame. 
They  muchUe  lov'd,  and  honor'd  in  her  name. 
MS,  Bibl,  Wtg.  17  B.  XV 

MUCH-IIOW.    Indeed!     Devon, 
MUCHNESS.     Similarity,     rar.  dial 
MUCH-ONE.    Much  the  same.     South. 
MUCH-WHAT.       For  the   most  part.      See 

HoUnshed,  Hist.  Scotland,  pp.  44,  94. 
MUCK.  (1)  To  manure  land.     rar.  dial.    Also, 

to  clear  of  dung.    It  is  a  term  of  reproach. 

(2)  Moist ;  damp ;  wet.    Lane, 

(3)  To  run  a  muck,  L  e.  to  go  out  of  one's  mind. 
Devon. 

(4)  To  labour  very  hard.    Kent, 

(5)  Muci'Chet^,  very  cheap.     Huek-heap,  h 
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dirty  untidy  person.     Muck-grubber,  a  miser. 
MuekhiU,  a  danghllL 

MUCKER.     To  be  dirty.     WetL 

MUCKETTY.    Dirty;  untidy.    Suffolk. 

MUCK-FORK.  A  dung-fork;  a  fork  with 
crooked  prongs  to  distribute  manure.  Afocke- 
/oreeua,  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  86 ;  mokeforke,  Lyd- 
gate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  189 ;  mokhak,  Fin- 
chale  Ch.  It  is  also  called  a  mud-croom,  and 
used  for  other  purposes. 

MUCK-HILL.  A  dunghill,  for:  diaL  "  A 
muckelle,ywiwriitm,"  Nominale  MS. 

MUCKINDER,  A  handkerchief.  Also  called 
a  muekinger  or  a  muckiier.  The  term  is 
still  in  use,  but  generally  applied  to  a  dirtied 
handkerchief. 

MUCKLE.    To  disarrange,  or  disorder.     East, 

MUCKLE-DOWN.    To  stoop.     Depoti. 

MUCKLETON.    An  old  male  rat. 

MUCK-OF-S  WEAT.    Excessive  perspiration. 

One  of  them,  I  thought,  expresced  her  tentimentt 

npon  thU  occasion  in  a  very  coane  manner,  when 

she  obserre<I  thai,  by  the  living  Jingo,  the  wa«  all  of 

a  muek-of-weat.  Vicar  <if  Wakt^fitUL 

MUCKRE.    To  heap.     (y/.-5.) 
MUCKSCUTCHEON.    A  dirty  person.    Line, 
MUCKSEN.     Dirty.     Muckton  up  to  the  buck- 

9ony  dirty  up  to  the  knuckles.     Muck-spout, 

a  foul-mouthed  person.    Muck-suckle,  a  filthy 

or  vary  untidy  woman. 
MUCKSHADE.    Twilight  North.    Grose  has 

muckshutj  p.  109. 
MUCK-WEED.    The  goose-foot.    Noff. 
MUCK-WET.  Very  wet  or  sloppy.    ''Etrfondu, 

mucke-wet,"  Cotgrave. 
MUCK-WORM.    A  miser.    Also,  an  upstart. 
MUCKY.      Dirty.      Mucky^hite,  said  of  a 

sallow  complexion.    North, 
MUD.  (1)  Must ;  might.     North, 

(2)  A  small  nail  or  spike  used  by  cobblers.  North, 

(3)  To  bring  up.     WUts, 

(4)  A  stupid  fellow.    /.  Wight.    Muddy,  con- 
fused, muddled. 

MUDDLE.    To  confuse;  to  perplex.    East. 
MUDDLY.    Thick;  foggy.     North. 
MUDGE.     Mud;  dirt.     Derby sh, 
MUDGELLY.       Squashed ;    trampled    on  as 

straw  is  by  cattle.    South. 
MUDGIN.     k  kind  of  chalky  clay  used  for 

daubing.     Norf.    Soft  stone  turning  into  and 

mixing  with  mud  is  called  mud-stone. 
MUD-LAMB.    A  pet-hmb.     South. 
MUD-Px\TTENS.    Wide  flat  pieces  of  board 

which  arc  strapped  on  the  feet,  and  used  to 

walk  over  the  soift  mud  deposited  in  harbours 

by  the  sea.    Hants. 
MUD.  SHEEP.    Sheep  of  the  large  old  Tees- 

water  breed.    North, 
MUE.    To  change.     {A,-N.) 
MUBT.     Dumb;  mute.     {A,-N.) 
MUFF.  (1)  To  speak  indistinctly.      Muffle  is 

more  commonly  used. 
(2)  A  stupid  fellow,     far.  dial. 
MUFF-COATED-DUCKS.     Muscovy  ducks. 
UUFPETEE.     A  small  muff  worn  over   the 

wrist.     Var.  dial 


MUFFLED-MAN.    A  man  in  disguise. 

MUFFLER.  A  kind  of  wide  band  or  wrapper, 
chiefly  covering  the  chin  and  throat,  but 
sometimes  neariy  all  the  face,  worn  formerly 
by  ladies.  "Akerchiefe  or  like  thing  that 
men  ana  women 'used  to  weare  about  their 
necke  and  cheekes,  it  may  be  used  for  a  muff- 
ler," Baret,  1580. 

MUFFS.    Mittens.     Yorksh. 

MUG.  (1)  A  fog  or  mist.     North. 

(2)  The  mouth.    Also,  the  face.     Far.  dial 

(3)  A  pot;  an  earthem  bowL  North.  A 
hawker  of  pots  is  a  mugger. 

(4)  A  sheep  without  horns.      Yorksh. 

(5)  The  rump  of  an  animal.     Devon. 
MUGED.     Stirred;  hovered.     Gawayne. 
MUGEROM.    The  caul  or  fat  in  the  inwards 

of  a  hog.     North. 

MUGGARD.     Sullen ;  displeased.     Exmoor. 

MUGGETS.  Chitterlings.  Hence  applied  to  a 
crispy  ruflied  shirt.  West.  Mugilty-pie, 
Archaeologia,  xiii.  388. 

MUGGLE.  (1)  To  be  restless.    Devon. 

(2)  To  drizzle  with  rain.     Yorksh. 

MUGGLETONIANS.  "A  new  blasphemous 
sect,  which  began  about  the  year  1657  when 
Lodowic  Muggleton,  a  journey  man  taylor, 
and  one  Reeves,  declared  themselves  the  two 
last  witnesses  of  God  that  ever  should  be 
upon  earth,  and  that  they  had  absolute  power 
to  save  and  damn  whom  they  pleased;  to 
which  end  one  called  himself  the  blessing, 
the  other  the  cursing  prophet.  Reeves  dy^ 
unpunish'd,  but  Muggleton  was  sentenced  at 
the  Old  Baily,  Jan.  1676,  to  stand  on  the 
pillory,  was  fined  500j6,  and  to  lye  in  prison 
till  he  paid  it,''  Blount,  p.  426. 

MUGGLETONY.    A  mongrel.     South. 

MUGGY.  (1)  Close  and  damp,  generally  applied 
to  the  weather,    far.  dial. 

(2)  The  white-throat.     North. 

(3)  Half-intoxicated.    Essex. 
MUG-HOUSE.     A  pottery.     West. 
MUGliARD.    A  miserly  person. 

MUGLE.    The  mullet.    Gratarolus,  Direction 

for  Health,  1574. 
MUGWORT.    Wormwood.     North. 
MULBREDE.    To  break ;  to  crumble. 
MULCH.       Straw    half-rotten,   saturated  for 

manure.    East. 
MULCKT.    A  blemish  or  defect. 
MULERE.    A  weasel.     Somerset. 
MULET.    A  mule.     Yorksh. 
MULFER.  (1 )  To  stifle  up.     (2)  To  moulder. 
MULHARDE.    A  keeper  of  mules.     It  occurs 

in  the  Nominale  MS.     Mulct t,  Archsologia, 

xxviii.  98. 
MULIERE.      A    wife;    a  woman.      (A.-N.) 

Mulierliebome,\e^tim9ie\y,  noliijshed,  Chron, 

Ireland,  p.  113. 
MULITER.    A  muleteer.    Shak. 
MULL.  (1) 

And  there  they  fonde  the  cof re  f ul, 
Sperd  wyth  the  devylys  mtil. 

MS.  Hart.  JTOl.  t.  41 
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(2)  A  throw  of  a  peg-top  which  £ul&  to  spin. 
Hence  muUedt  sleepy,  intctive. 

(3)  Dust ;  dirt ;  rubbish.     North, 

That  other  cotn  of  ttraw  and  mvlt*, 
With  itonb  meynde  he  Aide  abo. 

GotMT.  MS.  Soe.  jtntiq.  134,  f.  141. 

(4)  To  pull,  or  tumble  about  West  Also,  to 
break  into  small  pieces. 

r  5)  Soft,  breaking  sofl.    Norf, 

(6)  To  boil  or  stew. 

(7)  To  rub,  squeeze,  or  bruise.     West, 

(5)  To  rain  softly.    Nominale  MS. 
(9)  A  blunder,  mess,  or  failure.   South, 
MULLETS.  (1)  Spurs.     {A.^N.) 

The  brydylle  reynyt  were  of  tyike, 
The  mol9ttpt  gylte  they  were. 

MS,  Ocmiab.  Ff.  it.  98.  f.  87. 

(2)  Small  pincers  for  curling  the  hair. 

MULLET.    A  cow.    SufoU^. 

MULL.HEAD.    A  stupid  feUow.     Weit, 

MULLIGRUB-Gl/RGIN.  A  grub  whidi  feeds 
exdusiYely  on  gurgin  meaL 

MULLIGRUBS.  To  have  the  mulHgrabs,  i  e. 
to  be  ill-tempered  and  grumbling. 

MULLIN.    Metheglin.    Somerset. 

MULLING.  A  term  of  endearment  applied  to 
a  little  boy. 

MULLOCK.  (1)  A  mess ;  a  blunder ;  a  dilemma ; 
an  ill-managed  affair. 

<2)  Dirt ;  refuse ;  rubbish.  Still  in  use  in  the 
North  of  England. 

<3)  The  stump  of  a  tree.     West. 

MULLS.  The  name  by  which  milkmaids  call 
their  cows.    Northamptonsh, 

MULL-AVINE.    A  corruption  of  MtiiWtrtR^. 

MULLY.  To  bellow.  A  farmer  told  a  person 
who  was  afraid  to  pass  through  the  field  where 
his  bull  was,  on  account  of  the  noise  he  made, 
**  Don't  fear,  a  woU  mti%,  m%Ul}fj  muUy,  but 
a  'ont  run."    S^folh. 

MULNE.    AmilL    Still  in  use. 

MULP.    To  pout ;  to  be  sulky.    East. 

MULSE.    Sweet  wine. 

MULSY.    Bin ;  nibbish.    Beds. 

MULTIPLICATION.  The  art  of  making  gold 
and  silver.    {A.-N.) 

MULTIPLYING-GLASS.  A  magnifying-glass. 
See  the  Bride,  1640,  sig.  F.  ii. 

MULTON.    A  sheep.    (Fr.) 

MULVELL.  The  haddock?  Translated  by 
muheUus  in  Nominale  MS. 

MUM.  (1)  A  beetle.    South. 

(2)  Silent,  secret  anger.    Esses. 

MUMBLE.  To  stick  together.  StifoU.  Sticky 
soil  is  said  to  be  mumdly, 

MUMBLE-A-SPARROW.  A  cruel  sport  prac 
tised  at  wakes  and  fairs,  in  the  following 
manner:  A  cock  sparrow  whose  wings  are 
clipped,  is  put  into  the  crown  of  a  hat ;  a 
man  haying  his  arms  tied  behind  him,  attempts 
to  bite  off  the  sparrow's  head,  but  is  generally 
obliged  to  desist,  by  the  many  pecks  and 
pinches  he  receives  from  the  enraged  bird. 

MUMBLE-MATINS.    A  Popish  priest. 

MUM-BUDGET.  A  cant  word  implying  silence. 
'*  Jpoir  le  bee  gei^t  to  play  mumbudget,  to  be 


tongne-tyed,  to  say  never  a  word,"  Cotgrave. 
<<  To  play  at  mumbudget,  demurer  court  n« 
sonner  mot,**  HowelL 

In  the  city  of  Glocetter  M.  Bird  of  the  chappell 
met  with  Tarlion,  who.  joyftill  to  regreet  other, 
went  to  visit  his  friend* ;  amongst  the  rest,  11.  Bird, 
of  the  queenet  chappell,  vialted  M*  Woodcocic  of 
the  c(riledge,  when  meeting,  many  friendly  speeches 
past,  amongst  which,  M.  Woodcock  challenged  M. 
Bird  of  him.  who  musod  that  hee  was  of  hisufllnity 
and  hee  ncTirknew  it.  Yes.  sayes  M.  Woodcock, 
every  woodcock  is  a  bird,  therefore  it  must  needs  be 
so.  Lord,  sir,  sayes  Tarlton.  you  are  wide,  for 
though  every  woodcock  be  a  bird,  yet  every  bird  is 
not  a  woodcock.  So  Master  Woodcock  like  a  wood- 
cock bit  his  lip,  and  mumbudget  wai  silent. 

Tarlton**  Jc«et,4to.  Lend.  1611. 

MUMCHANCE.  An  old  game,  mentioned  in 
Cotgrave,  in  ▼.  Chance;  Apollo  Shroving, 
1627,  p.  49 ;  Taylor's  Motto,  1622,  sig.  D.  iv. 
According  to  some  writers,  silence  was  an 
indispensable  requisite  to  this  game,  and  in 
Devon  a  silent  stupid  person  is  called  a  mum<- 
chance,  Milles'  MS.  Gloss. 

MUMMER.  A  masker.  The  term  mummers 
is  now  applied  to  the  youths  fantastically 
dressed  who  dance  about  at  Christmas,  and 
sometimes  act  a  dramatic  piece. 

jt-nuanming,  quoth  you ;  why,  there  can  be  no- 
thing worse  then  for  a  man  to  goe  a-mummmgt 
when  he  hath  no  mony  in  his  purse. 

Marriagt  o/WUt  and  Witdomt,  15791 

MUMMY.  (1)  To  beat  any  one  to  a  mummy, 
i.  e.  very  severely. 

(2)  Topsell.  p.  83,  mentions  a  herb  so  called. 
Egyptian  mummy,  or  rather  a  substitute  for 
it,  was  formerly  used  in  medicine.  ^'To 
make  mummee  of  her  grease,"  Fletcher's 
Poems,  p.  256.  Blount  describes  mummy, 
"A  thing  like  pitch  sold  by  apothecaries; 
it  18  hot  in  the  second  degree,  and  good  against 
all  bruisings,  spitting  of  blOud,  and  divera 
other  diseases.  There  are  two  kinds  of  it, 
the  one  is  digged  out  of  the  graves  in  Arabia 
and  Syria  of  those  bodies  that  were  embalmed, 
and  is  called  Arabian  Mummy.  The  second 
kind  is  onely  an  equal  mixture  of  the  Jews 
lime  and  Bitumen." 

MUMP.  (1)  To  beat ;  to  bruise.    North, 

(2)  To  beg;  to  cheat;  to  intrude.     West. 

(3)  To  make  grimaces.  *'  Simper  and  mumpCf** 
Lilly,  ed.  1632,  sig.  Cc  z. 

(4)  A  protuberance;  a  lump.  Somerset,  Fiorio 
mentions  "  swellings  in  the  necke  called  the 
mun^,**  p.  425. 

(5)  To  be  sulky.    St^foUt, 

(6)  Any  great  knottvpiece  of  wood ;  a  root.  Otoue. 
MUMPER.    A  beggar.     Var.  dial. 
MUMPING-DAY.    The  twenty-first  of  Decern- 

her,  when  the  poor  go  about  the  country, 
begging  corn,  &c  Herrfordsh,  See  Dunkin'a 
History  of  Bicester,  p.  270,  ed.  1816. 

MUMPOKER.  A  word  used  to  frighten  nanghty 
children.  "  I  will  send  the  mnwsqtoker  after 
you."  /.  qf  Wight, 

MUMPSIMUS.  An  old  error,  in  which  men 
obstinately  persevere  •  taken  from  a  tale  of 
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as  ignoraitt  monk,  ivho  in  bis  breviaiy  had 
always  said  mtmg>9imut  instead  of  nm^^HnnUt 
and  being  told  of  bis  mistake,  said,  '*  I  will 
not  change  my  old  mun^timus  for  your  new 
tumpmmut.'*  Bentley  has  made  good  use  of 
this  tale  in  bis  Epistles  on  Phalaris. 

Some  be  to  ttilfe  in  their  old  mumptimus,  other 
be  to  busy  aod  curious  In  their  newe  somprimus. 

Umlh  H«mv  mi  f.  961. 

MTJM-RUFPIN.    The  long-taUed  tit.     Wore, 
MUN.  (l)Mu8t.    Var.dial, 

(2)  The  mouth.  A  common  cry  at  Corentry  on 
GoodFdday  is — 

One  a  penny,  two  a  penny,  hot  crow  buns. 

Butter  them  and  sugar  them  and  put  them  In  your  hmmi*. 

(3)  iftm  fitk,  rotten  fish  used  in  Cornwall  for 
manure.  • 

(4)  A  low  familiar  mode  of  address,  said  to  be  a 
oormption  of  iMm,  but  applied  to  both  sexes. 

MUNCH.    Something  to  eat. 

MUNCHATOES.     Moustachios. 

Now  in  my  two  muntkatoet  for  a  need, 
Wanting  a  rope,  I  could  well  hang  myselfe. 

Howto  ChooM  a  Good  W\ft,  1634. 

MUNCH-PRESENT.  One  who  takes  bribes. 
"  Maimche  present,  hriffavU,'*  Palsgraye. 

MUNCORN.  Mixed  com.  North,  In  Here- 
fordshire a  muncom  team  means  a  team  of 
horses  and  oxen  mixed. 

MUNDAINE.    Woridly  possessions. 

MUNDEFIE.  To  clear;  to  make  dean.  See 
Topsell's  Beasts,  p.  343 ;  Serpents,  p.  76. 

MUNDICK.  "  A  yellow  ore  mixd  with  tinn  in 
the  stannaries  of  Cornwall,  which  is  wrought 
into  true  copper,  and  thereby  affords  a  great 
advantage,"  Kennett. 

MUNDLB.  A  slice  or  stick  used  in  making 
puddings,  &c.     North, 

MUNG.  (1)  Food  for  chickens,  because  usually 
d  a  mixed  nature. 

(2)  A  crowd  of  people.     Chesh, 

MUNGE.     To  munch.     Var,  dia!. 

HUNGER.  (1)  To  mutter;  to  grumble.  North. 

(2)  A  horse  collar  made  of  straw. 

MUNGY.     Sultry;  hot.     West, 

MUNITE.    To  strengthen ;  to  fortify. 

Their   realmes  and  countries  are   fortified  and 
munU9d  wyth  a  doulle  power,  that  is  to  say,  with 
their  owne  strength  and  the  ayde  of  their  frendes. 
HaU,  Riehard  III.  f.  18. 

MUNNION.  A  mullion.  Moron.  Still  in  use, 
Barnes'  Dorset  Glossary,  p.  329. 

MUNSWORN.    Forsworn.     Yorksh. 

MUNT.    To  hint.    North. 

MUNTE.  (1)  To  give ;  to  measure  out  medc. 

(2)  Went.    Piers  Ploughman,  p.  461. 

MUNTELATE.  A  dish  in  ancient  cookery  de- 
scribed in  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  429. 

MUNTINS.  The  intermediate  upright  bars  of 
framing.    A  joiner's  term. 

MUR.  (1)  A  mouse.    Devon. 

(2)  A  severe  cold  with  hoarseness. 

Deafe  eares,  blbid  eyes,  the  palsic,gout«  and  mo; 
And  cold  would  kill  thee,  but  for  fire  and  Air. 

Rawlamra  More  Knave*  Yet,  1612. 

MURAY.    A  wan.    (^.-iV.) 

MURCH .    A  diminutive  man. 


MURCHT.    Mischief.    Devam.    The  old-mur- 

chy,  a  term  for  the  deviL 
MURDERER.     A  very    destructive  piece  of 

ordnance.    It  is  called  a  murdering  piece  by 

Shakespeare. 
MURDERING-PIE.    The  butcher-bird. 
MURDLI.    Joyful;  pleasant.    (J.-S.) 
MURE.  (1)  A  waU.  {Lat.)  Also  a  verb,  as  in 

Harrison's  England,  p.  216. 

(2)  Husks  or  chaff  of  fruit  after  it  has  been 
pressed.     North. 

(3)  Soft ;  meek ;  demure.    East. 
(3)  To  squeeze.     Cormc. 
MURELY.    Nigh;  almost.     Comw. 
MURENGER.    A  superintendent  of  the  walls 

of  a  town  or  city.     Chesh. 
MURFLES.    Freckles;  pimples.    Devon. 
MURGE.  Tojoy;togUuiden.  (A.-N.)  Murgost, 

merriest,  Rob.  Glouc  p.  349. 
MURGIN.    A  bog;  a  quagmire.     Chesh. 
MURKINS.    In  the  dark.    North. 
MURL.    To  crumble.    North.  , 
MURNE.     Sorrowful.     (J.-S,) 
Ther  lete  we  hem  sojume. 
And  speke  we  of  chaunces  hard  and  mume. 

Arthuur  und  Merlin »  p.  308. 

MURRAIN-BERRIES.  The  berries  of  the  black 

briony  are  so  called  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
MURRE.    An  old  dish  in  cookery,  described  in 

Warner's  Antiq.  Culin.  p.  83. 
MURREY.    A  dark  red  colour. 
MURRLE.    To  muse  attentively,     t^md, 
M  URTH.    Plenty ;  abundance.    North, 
MURUNS.    The  herb  chickweed. 
MUS.     Muzzle;  mouth.     Spelt  muz  in  Tim 

Bobbin,  Gl.  ed.  1806. 
MUSARD.  (1)  A  wretch,  or  vagabond. 
Ich  wene  thou  art  a  fole  mtumrd 
When  thou  of  lote  me  hast  bisaught. 

Oy  q/  Warwike,  p.  lOi 

(2)  A  foolish  fellow.  Devon. 

MUSCADINE.    A  rich  sweet-smelling  wine. 
Also  called  the  muscadeL 
And  I  will  have  also  wyne  de  Ryne, 
With  new  maid  Clarye,  that  Is  good  and  fyne, 
Mueeadellt  terantyne,  and  bastard, 
Wlih  Ypocras  and  Pyment  oomyng  afterwarde. 

MS.nawUi^.  A 

MUSCET.    A  muscle.    Nominale  MS. 

MUSCLE-PLUM.    A  dark  purple  plum. 

MUSCOVY-GLASS.     Talc 

MUSCULL.    A  pustule. 

MUSE.  (1)  To  wonder.    Shak. 

(2)  A  hole  in  a  hedge  through  which  game  passes. 
Also  called  muset. 

But  the  good  and  aproved  hounds  on  the  con* 
trary,  when  they  have  found  the  hare,  make  shew 
therof  'O  the  hunter,  by  running  more  speedily,  and 
with  gesture  of  head,  eyes,  ears,  and  Utle,  winding 
to  the  hares  mute,  never  give  over  proMCUtlon  with 
a  gallant  noise,  no  not  retumhig  to  their  leaders, 
least  they  loose  advantage. 

TapeeU'e  Faur-tboted  Bea*te,  1007*  P-  Vli, 
Or  with  hare-pypesset  In  a  mueet  hole. 
Wilt  thou  deeeave  the  deep-earth-delving  coney  * 

The  4i!Ktumat4  SkepheeH.  \f4^ 

(3)  To  gaze.    (A.-N.) 
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MUSII.  (1)  Dust ;  dusty  refuse.    North. 

(2)  Guardedly  silent.    EomL 

(3)  Anything  mashed.    Lane, 

^4)  To  break  a  child's  spirit  by  unnecessary 
harshness.      JTarw. 

(5)  The  best  kind  of  iron  ore. 

MUSHERON.  A  mushroom;  toadstool.  It 
occurs  in  Palsgrave,  1530.  Mwhrump,  an- 
other form,  is  found  in  Marlowe,  and  Shake- 
speare, Tempest,  ed.  1 623,  p.  16,  col.  2. 

UUSHROOM-HITCHES.  Inequalities  in  the 
floor  of  a  coal  mine,  occasioned  by  the  pro- 
jection of  basaltic  or  oiher  stony  substances. 
North, 

MUSIKER.    A  musician. 

MUSK.    The  herb  cranes-biU. 

MUSKEL.   A  caterpillar.     Devon. 

MUSKET.  The  male  sparrow-hawk.  See 
Harrison,  p.  227.  It  is  the  translation  of 
capu8  in  MS.  Addit.  11579. 

MUSKIN.    "  A  proper  visage,"  Palsgrave. 

MUSROLL.  The  nose-band  of  a  horse's  bridle. 
(Fr.)    Still  in  use. 

MUSS.  (1)  A  mouse.    Johson,  i.  49. 

(2)  A  scramble.  There  was  a  scrambling  game 
amongst  children  so  called.  "  Striving  as 
children  play  at  musse,"  Florio,  p.  38. 

(3^  The  mouth.    North. 

MUSSELL.    A  lump  of  bread,  &c 

MUST.  (1)  Ground  apples.     IFest. 

(2)  New  wine.  A  very  common  term  in  old 
authors. 

(3)  ^e^mt<«/y«,  an  elliptical  phrase  fo  'jrishing 
good  luck  to  any  one. 

(4)  To  turn  mouldy.     Palsgrave. 
MUSTILER.    Armour  for  the  body. 
MUSTIR.    To  talk  together  privately. 
MUSTREDEVILLTARS.     A   kind    of  mixed 

grey  woollen  cloth,  which  continued  in  use 
up  to  Elizabeth's  reign.  It  is  sometimes  spelt 
muatard'Viilart. 

MUT.  Must ;  might.  North.  This  form  oc- 
curs in  Torrent,  p.  61. 

MUTE.  (1)  A  mule  of  the  male  kind  out  of  a 
she-ass  by  a  horse,  though  some  will  have  it 
thftt  A  mule  so  bred  is  termed  a  mute  without 
reference  to  sex.     Line, 

(2)  The  dung  of  hawks. 

One  used  an  improper  teanne  to  a  folkoner,  say- 
that  his  hauke  dung'd.  The  falkoner  told  him  that 
he  should  hare  said  muted.  Anon  after  this  fellow 
stumbled,  and  fel  Into  a  cowshare,  and  the  falkoner 
asking  him  how  hee  came  so  beray'd,  he  answered. 
In  a  cow  mule 

fVitt,  Fitte$,  and  Faneie$,  1599,  p.  17B. 

f 3)  To  mew ;  to  moult. 

(4)  A  pack  of  hounds.  Sometimes,  the  cry  of 
hounds.   Gent.  Rec. 

MUTESSE.    The  same  as  itfM/e  (2). 

MUTHE.    An  army.    (^.-N.) 

MUTIN.    Mutinous.    Shak. 

MUTTING.  Sulky  ;glumping.  Comw.  Mut- 
tinge,  muttering.  Chester  Plays,  i.  132. 

MUTTON.  A  prosUtute.  Mutton-monger,  a 
man  addicted  to  muttons.  Both  terms  are 
still  in  common  use.     **  A  noteable  smel- 


smocke,  or  mnttonmangar,  a  amning  solicitor 

of  a  wench,"  Cotgrave. 
MUTTON-TOPS.    The  young  tops  or  shoots  of 

the  goose-foot. 
MUTTY-CALF.   A  very  young  calf!    Also,  a 

simpleton.     Yorksh. 
MUTUATE.    Borrov/ed.     (Laf.) 

Whiche  for  to  set  themselfes  and  th«>lr  band  the 

more  gorgeously  forward  had  nmtuate  and  borowed 

dy  verse  and  sondry  summes  of  money. 

Hail,  Heniy  Fil.  f.  2? 
MUWEN.    May.     (A.-S.) 
MUX.    Muck ;  dirt.    Hence  muxen,  a  dunghilL 

tFest.    Lye  has  muxy,  a  Devonshire  word. 
MUZWEB.    A  cobweb.    North. 
MUZZLE.  (1)  The  face.    Var.dial 
(2J  To  drink  excessively.    Une. 

(3)  To  trifle;  to  skulk.   Yorkth.    It  seems  to  oc- 
cur  in  a  similar  sense  in  Florio,  ed.  1611,  p.  25. 

(4)  To  grub  up  with  the  snout,  as  swine  do. 
Devon. 

MUZZY.    Half  drunk.    Far.  dial 

MYCULLE.     Much;  great 

Now  alle  wymmen  that  has  your  wytte^ 
And  sees  my  childe  on  my  knees  ded, 
Wepe  not  for  yours,  but  wepe  for  hit. 
And  je  shalle  have  ful  m^cuiie  mede. 
He  wolde  agayne  for  your  luf  blede. 
Rather  or  that  50  damned  were; 
I  pray  yow  alle  to  hym  take  hede  t 
For  now  liggus  ded  my  dere  son  dire. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff  v.  48.  f.73. 

MYDDYNG-PYTTE.  DunghUl-pit.  See  Midden. 
That  contr^  es  so  fayre  on  to  loke. 
And  so  bryghl  and  brade^  als  says  the  buke. 
That  alle  this  world  thare  we  wonne  yhitte. 
War  nught  bot  alt  a  mvddtfng-piftU 
To  regarde  of  that  contri  w  brade. 

HampoUt  MS.  Bowet,  p.  SS3L 

MY-EYE.     A  very  common  low  exclamation 
of  astonishment. 

MY-HEN-HATH-LAID.    A  kind  of  game  men- 
tioned by  Florio,  p.  474. 

MY-LADY'S-HOLE.    A  game  at  cards. 

MYLATE.    A  dish  in  ancient  cookery,  described 
in  Forme  of  Curv,  p.  69. 

MYR.    Pleasant.    (y^.-5.)   Jtfyrr<?,  merry,  Tor- 
rent of  Portugal,  p.  13. 
Quy  shuld  thou  leve  so  n^r  a  thyng. 
That  Is  likand  and  swete.  MS.Cantab.  Ff.v.  48,  f.  82. 

MYSBREYDE.    EvU  birth.  (J.-S.) 
For  thys  skyle  hyt  may  be  seyde, 
Handlyng  synne  for  oure  mptbrej/de. 

MS.  Hart.  I7OI,  f.  1. 

MYSE.    To  mince,  or  cut  in  small  pieces. 
MYSELL.    Myself.    North.    I  have  also  heard 

mysen  in  the  same  sense. 
MYSELVENE.     Myself.     (^.-5.) 
MYSFARYNGE.    Hurt ;  injured. 
He  sawe  a  knyghte  rydynge, 
Hys  ryght  arme  was  tnytftiTynge, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ii.  38,  f.  151 

MY-SOW-PIGGED.    An  old  game  mentioned 

in  Taylor's  Motto,  12mo.  1622,  sig.  D.  iv. 
MYSPAYRE.    Evil? 

Syr,  he  seyde,  the  kyng  Edgare 
Dryveth  the  to  grete  mytpayre. 

MS.  Cantah.  Vt  il.  9B.  f .  U& 
MYSSE.     To  fail.   (^.-.V.) 
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Uf  thai  have  warrypf  for  blytse. 
And  of  bleMyog  thall  he  ntfMse- 

MS.  HarU  1701,  t.  9. 

Mi'STHROWE.    To  mistrust.     (A.^S.) 

But  our  Lady  wat  evyr  stedfast  In  the  feMi, 
And  mjfttrowid  not  of  his  resureccion. 

Jf^.  Laud.  416,  f.  42. 
Tel  me,  therfore,  if  it  be  so, 
Haatow  thin  yhe  ought  tny$throw9  f 

Cower,  MS.  Bodl.  294,  f.  11. 
And  be  no  roorre  ao  mpttroward, 
But  trow  trewly. 

Crofffu  Excerpta  AntUfun,  p.  1 10. 


M  YSTYMED.    Skinner  explains  this,  maU  tern- 
put  m  hoc  mundo  impendit. 

And  aa  he  hath  the  world  mtftymed. 

Gower,  MS.  Bodl  S94. 

MYS3.    Mice. 

After  this,  ther  come  oute  of  the  redes  a  grete 
multitude  of  myr^t  alt  grete  als  foxes,  and  cte  up 
the  dcde  bodys.  M8.  LMutln  A.  i.  )7.  f.  S8. 

MYTHE.     MUd. 

O  Judas,  sore  ashamed  thou  be  may 
So  rocke  and  so  myt/u  a  maynter  to  tray. 

MS.  Hart,  1701,  f.  85. 

MY5TV0L.    PowerfuL    Rob.  Glouc 


NA-    No.     North,    It  is  even  a  mark  of 
North  country  dialect  in  some  MSS. 
NAB.  (1)  A  cant  term  for  the  head.     See  a  list 
in  Brit.  Bibl.iL521. 

(2)  The  summit  of  an  eminence.     North, 

(3)  To  catch ;  to  seize ;  to  overtake  a  person 
unexpectedly.  Var.  dial  To  nab  the  rust, 
i.  e.  to  receive  punishment  unexpectedly. 

(4)  Kennett  has,  •*  nab  of  a  bolt,  the  sholder  of 
iron  stickiiig  out  about  the  middle  of  the  bolt 
in  a  lock,  the  use  of  which  is  to  receive  the 
bottom  of  the  bit  of  the  key,  when,  in  turning 
it  about,  it  shoots  the  bolt  backwards  and 
forwards." 

NABALL.  AfooL  One  of  Rowlands' epigrams, 
in  his  More  Knaves  Yet,  1612,  is  addressed 
**  to  all  London's  naialis." 

NABBITY.     Dwarfish.     East. 

NABCHET.  A  hat  or  cap.  An  old  cant  term, 
given  by  Harman,  1567.  Nabcher,  Earle,  p. 
253.    Grose  has  nab-cheat. 

NAB-NANNY.    A  louse.    £a$t. 

NA-BUT.     Only.     North, 

NACKENDOLE.  Eight  pounds  of  meal.  Lane. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  a  kneading-dole,  the 
quantity  usually  taken  for  kneading  at  one 
tim6.  Often  pronounced  aghendole.  It  oc- 
curs in  Prompt.  Parv.  under  the  form  eytendele. 

NACKER.  (I)  A  young  colt.    Devon. 

(2)  To  snap  the  fingers.     Wiltf. 

NACKING.    A  handkerchief.     Comw. 

N  ADDE.     For  ne  hadde,  had  not.     (^.-5.) 

NADDLING.    Nodding.    Devon. 

NitVE.     A  spot;  a  fault.     {Lat.) 

NAF.    The  pudendum  muliebre.     North. 

NAFFING.     Grumbling;  haggling.     North. 

NAG-    To  nick,  chip,  or  slit.    Line. 

NAGE.    The  backside.    (A.^N.) 

NAGGING.PAIN.  A  slight  but  constant  pain, 
as  the  toothache.     West. 

N.\GGLE.  (I)  To  gnaw.     North. 

(2)  To  toss  the  head  in  a  stiff  and  affected  man- 
ner.   East. 

NAGGLED.     Tired.     Oxon. 

NAGGY.    Touchy;  irriUble.    North. 

NAGRE.    A  miserly  person.     North. 

NATO.    Benied.     Skelton,  ii.  197. 

NAIF.  A  term  applied  by  jewellers  to  a  stone 
^tme  natura]  lustre. 


NAIL.  (1)  Eight  pounds,  generally  applied  to 
articles  of  food.    South. 

(2)  To  prick  a  horse  in  shoeing. 

NAIL-BIT.     A  gimlet.     Herrf. 

NAILBURN.  A  kind  of  temporary  brook  or 
intermittent  Und-spring,  very  irregular  in  its 
visitation  and  duration.  There  are  several 
nailbums  in  Kent.  One  may  be  mentioned 
below  Barham  Downs,  which  sometimes  ceases 
to  flow  for  two  or  three  years,  and  then  breaks 
out  very  copiously,  and  runs  into  the  lesser 
Stour  at  Bridge.  Wark worth,  Chronicle,  p. 
24,  gives  a  very  curious  account  of  these  sin- 
gular  streams,  and  mentions  one  **  byside 
Canturbury  called  Naylbome,"  which  seems 
to  be  that  above  alluded  to. 

NAILED.  Caught ;  secured ;  fixed.  It  occurs 
in  the  Pickwick  Papers,  p.  429,  as  a  slang 
term,  but  may  possibly  be  genuine  from  A.-S. 
nealscean. 

NAILER.    A  person  who  sells  nails. 

NAIL-PASSER.  A  gimlet.  West.  Kennett 
has  nailsin  in  the  same  sense. 

NAIL-SPRING.    A  hang-naiL    Devon. 

NAITINE.    To  deny.     Prompt.  Parv. 

NAKAR.    A  naked  person.   Nominale  MS. 

NAKE.    To  make  naked.   (A..$.) 

NAKED-BED.  A  person  undressed  and  in  bed 
was  formerly  said  to  be  in  naked-bed,  and, 
according  to  Brockett,  the  phrase  is  still  in 
use  applied  to  any  one  entirely  naked.  The 
terra  was  probably  derived  from  the  ancient 
custom  of  sleeping  vnthout  night  linen,  which 
was  most  common  in  this  country  during  the 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
The  Danes  and  Saxons  appear  to  have  been 
far  more  civilized  in  this  respect.  In  Isum- 
bras,  102,  a  mother  and  her  children  are 
described  as  escaping  from  a  fire  '*  alle  als 
nakede  als  thay  were  borne  ;'*  but  it  would 
seem  from  a  passage  in  Piers  Ploughman,  p. 
273,  that  the  practice  was  not  quite  universal. 
See  Mr.  Wright's  notes,  p.  657;  Ritson's 
Anc.  Pop.  Poet.  p.  49.  Compare  also  Armin's 
Nest  of  Ninnies,  p.  24,  "  Jemy  ever  used  to 
lye  naked,  as  is  the  use  of  a  number."  Two 
very  curious  anecdotes  in  Hall,  Henry  VII.  ff. 
20,  53,  may  also  be  consulted.  **  In  naked 
bedde,  ,au  lict  eoucht  tout  nud ;  in  uakei 
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bedde,  eouehez  nud  a  nudf  ox  on  let  trouva 
coucher  ensemble  nud  a  mud"  Palt  grave. 
Ne  be  thi  wlnpil  oever«  so  Jelu  ne  so  ttroutODde, 
Ne  thI  faire  tail  to  long  ne  so  trailende. 
That  tu  ne  scbalt  at  evin  al  kuttid  UleTin, 
And  ton  ichalt  to  bedde  gon  so  nakld  as  tou  were 
[borin].  RMq.  Jniiq.  U.  16. 

A  noytom  wonn.  or  coverlid, 
Or  side-piece  of  thy  naked  bed, 

Fletcher's  Poem»,  p.  105. 
At  tweWe  aclock  at  night. 

It  flowde  with  such  a  bed* 
Yea*  many  a  wofUl  vight 
Did  swim  in  naked  bed. 

Ballad  bp  TarHen,  1870. 

NAKED-GULL.      An  unfledged   bird.      This 

term  is  still  used  in  Cheshire. 
NAKED-LADIES.    The  phint  saffron. 
NAKER.  (1)  Mother  of  pearl.     ( Fr.) 
(2)  A  kind  of  drum.    A  kettle-drum,  according 
to  Warton,  i.  169.    "Pipes,  trompes,  and 
nakers,'*  Minot,  p.  63.    Dacange  describes 
it  to  have  been  a  kind  of  brazen  drum  used 
in  the  cavalry,  and  Maundevile,  p.  281,  men- 
tions it  as  a  high-sounding  instrument. 
With  trompis  and  with  nakerere. 
And  with  the  schalmous  fUIle  dcre. 

MS,  Uncoln  A.  i.  17. 1 134. 

NAKETTE.  A  sort  of  precious  stone,  mentioned 

in  Emar^,  94, 142. 
NAKID.     Empty;  unrigged. 

And  hath  ordeyned,  as  sche  thou5te, 
A  nakfd  schip  withoUte  stere. 

Cower,  MS.  8oe.  AnHq.  134.  f.  6S. 

NAKINS.      No  kind  of.       (A,-S.)      Nakyn, 
Ywaineand  Gawin,897. 

NAKKE.    The  neck.     Perceval,  692. 

NAKNED.     Made  naked ;  nakened.     {A.-S.) 

NALE.     Ale ;  ale-house.    Atte  nale,  a  corrup- 
tion of  A.-S.  «t  |>an  ale,  is  common.    See 
Piers  Ploughman,  p.  531  ;  Skelton,  ii.  117 ; 
Tyrwhitt's  Glossary,  p.  165 ;  Thynne's  Debate, 
p.  53 ;  and  example  in  v.  Atte. 
While  men  loveden  meri  song,  gamen  and  feire  tale, 
Nou  hera  is  wel  lerere  gon  to  the  note, 
Ucchen  out  the  gurdel  and  rume  the  wombe, 
Coroen  erliche  thider  and  sitte  ther  fui  longe. 

MS.BodUmj.l. 

NALL.     An  awl.    See  Tusser.  p.  10.     Naule, 

Topseirs  Beasts,  1607.  p.  183. 
NALTERJACK.    A  toad.    Sufolk. 
NAM.     For  ne  am^  am  not     {A.-S.) 
NAME.    Took.    {A.^S.) 

The  kyng  had  a  crounne  on  hys  bede. 

It  was  no  sylrer  ne  gold  rede. 

It  was  all  off  presyous  stone, 

Als  bf7;t  as  any  sone  it  schone  I 

Also  sone  as  he  to  me  come. 

Whether  I  wold  ore  not  up  he  me  name. 

MS.  Athmote  61,  xv.  Cent. 
On  a  day  the  erle  to  hur  came. 
And  yn  hys  armys  he  hur  name. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  28,  f.  11?. 
Ooddes  aungeles  the  soule  nam. 
And  bare  hyt  ynto  the  bosum  of  Abraham. 

MS.  Hart.  I70I,  f.  44. 
Hnwne  be  an  hylle  the  wcy  she  name, 
AAd  to  the  Orekeysoh  see  sche  came. 

MA  Qintab.  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  84. 


NAMELESS.     Anonymous.    Beginald  Scot,  \u 
his  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,  4to.  Lond.  1584, 
quotes  *'  T.  R.  a  namelee  author.**    It  occurs 
in  Two  Gent,  of  Verona,  iL  1. 
NAMELY.    EspedaUy. 
NAMMET.    A  luncheon.    South. 
NAMMORE.    No  more.    (A.-S.) 

He  segh  the  child  so  queinte  of  !<»•• 
He  wolde  techen  him  nammore. 

The  Snyn  Sagee,  lOlt 
NAN.  (1)  Used  for  Anon,  q.  v. 

(2)  A  sniall  earthem  jar.    Devon. 

(3)  None.    Still  in  common  use. 

In  al  Rom  tliat  riche  stede^^ 
Suche  ne  was  ther  nan. 

Legend  qf  St.  AUtander,  MS. 

NANCY,  (1)  A  smaU  lobster.    East. 
(2)  Mm  Nancy,  an  effeminate  man. ' 
NANG.    To  insult.     West. 
NANGATIS.    In  no  manner.    {A.-S.) 
NANGNAIL.    A  hangnaO.     far.  dial. 
NANKINS.    No  kind  of.     (A.-S.) 
NANNACKS.    Valueless  trifles.    East, 
NANNLE-BERRIES.     See  Anierry. 
NANNY.    A  goat     Hence,  a  kept  woman  ot 

whore.    Nanny 'houses  a  brotheL 
NANNY-HEN.    As  nice  as  a  nanny  hen,  i.  e. 
very  affected  or  delicate.    Cotgrave  has  the 
phrase,  '*  as  nice  as  a  nunnes  henne.'' 
Women,  women,  love  of  women 
Make  bare  purs  with  some  men. 
Some  be  nyse  as  a  nanne  hene, 

3ita]theibenatso; 
Some  be  lewde,  some  all  be  shrcude. 
Go  sdirewes  wher  thei  goo. 

MS.  Lahtbeth  9U),  f.  135 

NAN-PIE.    A  magpie.     North. 
NANTERSCASE.    In  case  that.     North. 
NANTHING.    Nothing.     {A.-S.) 
NANTLE.    To  fondle ;  to  trifle.    North. 
NAP.  (1)  Expert     Yorhsh. 

(2)  A  stroke ;  a  blow.  Devon,  **  1  nawpe  one 
in  the  necke,"  Palsgrave. 

(3)  A  small  rising ;  a  hillock.     West, 

(4)  To  cheat  at  dice.     Grose. 

(5)  To  seize ;  to  grasp.     North, 
NAP-AT-NOON.    The  purple  goafs  beard. 
NAPE.  (1)  A  piece  of  wood  used  to  support  the 

fore-part  of  a  loaded  waggon.    North,    See 
Kennett,  p.  77. 

^2)  A  hole,  or  fracture.    Devon, 

(3)  To  behead ;  to  lull  by  a  stroke  in  the  neck. 
Nominale  MS. 

NAPERY.  Linen.  Generally  table  linen. 
"Naprie  store  of  lynen,  linye"  Palsgrave. 
The  term  is  still  in  use,  and  any  kind  of  light 
ornamental  ware  is  called  napery-ware  in  the 
North  of  England.  Naprt,  MS.  CanUh.  ft 
i.  6,  f.  58. 

N  APET.    A  napkin ;  a  handkerchief. 

NAPIER'S-BONES.  An  instrument  consisting 
of  small  rods,  much  used  in  the  seventeenth 
century  to  expedite  arithmetical  calculations 
so  called  from  its  inventor.  Lord  Napier,  who 
published  an  account  of  it  under  the  title  of 
Rabdologi4B,  seu  numerationis  per   virgulas. 
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BArt  JuOf  8to.  Edinb.  1617.  See  a  notice  of 
Napier's  bones  in  Cleareland  Rerived,  1660, 
p.  32,  in  a  poem  by  HalL 

A  moon  dial,  with  Nrnpl^r^t  bmm. 

And  several  comtellatioo  ttonat. 

Hmdibrm*,  II.  lil.  1005. 

NAPKIN.     A  pocket-handkerchief    Ray  says, 
*«so  caned  aboat  Sheflield  in  Yorkshire." 
It  is  frequently  fbond  in  old  plays,  and  is  not 
yet  obsolete. 
NAPPE.    To  sleep.    (J.-S.) 
NAPPER.    The  head.     Vttr.diaL 
NAPPERN.     An  apron.     N<n-th.     We   have 

naprtm  in  Pr.  Parr.  p.  25. 
NAPPERS.    The  knees.     Lmc. 
NAPPING.    Taken  napping,  L  e.  taken  in  the 
hctf  especially  in  adoltery.    *'  To  take  nap- 
ping  with  rem  in  re,"  Florio,  p.  126. 
NAPPY.    Strong,  as  ale,  &c    «'Noppy  as  ale 

is,  vifforeuxt*  Palsgrave. 
KAR.     Near;  nearer.     North, 
So  longe  we  nay  goo  teke 
For  that  which  m  not  farre. 
Tin  ended  be  the  week. 

And  we  nerer  the  nmrrt.  M8,  Cb#l0«.r«p.  A.  zzt. 
NARD.  (1)  Odoriferous. 

To  ny  tmell 
Nmrd  tents  of  rue,  and  wormwood. 

Tht  MU4M  Looking  Giau,  1643,  p.  S7. 

(2)  The  herb  pepperwort. 

NARE.  (l)Ano6e.    (LaL) 

(2)  Never.    Dewm,    Also  as  TVor,  q.  ▼. 

NARES.    The  nostrils  of  a  hawk. 

NARGWE.     Narrow.     Naiyer,  narrower,    is 

still  nsed  in  Somerset. 

Make  a  pipe  with  a  brod  end  on  the  itone  and  the 

nmrgw0  end  on  the  sore  tothe,  so  that  the  srook  may 

come  thorw  the  pjrpe  to  the  toihe. 

MS,  M«d,  Roe.  St.  Cent. 

NARLB.  A  hard  swelling  on  the  neck,  arising 
from  a  cold.  Glouc,  Also,  a  knot  in  a  tree ; 
a  knot  in  thread,  &c 

NARN.     Never  a  one.     West. 

NARREL.  A  nostril.  **  A  haukes  nareO,  one 
of  the  little  boles  whereat  she  drawes  in,  and 
lets  oat,  her  breath,"  Cotgrave. 

NARROW-DALE-NOON.  One  o'clock.  The 
top  of  Narrowdale  Hills  in  Staffordshire  is  so 
high  that  the  inhalntants  under  it  for  one 
quarter  of  the  year  never  see  the  sun,  and 
when  it  appears  again  they  see  it  not  till  one 
by  the  dock,  which  they  call  thereabout  the 
narrotP'dale-iuHmf  using  it  proverbially  when 
they  would  express  at&ng  done  late  at  noon. 

NARROW-SOULED.    Very  stingy.    North. 

NARROW.WRIGGLE.    An  earwig.    Eatt. 

NARRY.    Not  either ;  none.     Wett, 

NAR.SIN.    Never  since.    North. 

NARWE.    Qose;  narrow.    (J.-S.) 

NAS.    Was  not.    (//..S.) 

Our  princes  speken  wordei  feUe, 
And  teyd  that  her  king 
Ntu  hot  a  bretheUng. 

Jrtheur  tmd  Merlin,  p.  7* 

NASH.  (1)  Chilly.     WUts. 
(t)  Firm ;  stiff;  hard.    Verb. 
NASK.    A  prison.    An  old  cant  term. 


NAST.  (1)  Dirt ;  nastiaess.     Wt9t. 

(2)  For  ne  hwtt,  hast  thou  not  ? 

NASTEN.    To  render  nasty.    Somenet. 

NASTIC.    Short-breathed.    Dewm. 

NASTY,     ni-tempered.     Var.diaL 

NASTY^FF.  In  a  bad  plight ;  awkwardly  si- 
tuated.     Somerset. 

NAT.  A  mat.  PaUgrave.  "  A  natt,  worinw," 
NominaleMS.    [Storea.] 

NATAL.    Presiding  over  nativity. 

NATCHES.  The  notches  or  battlements  of  a 
cburch-tower.    Kent. 

NATE.  (1)  Naught;  bad.     Kent. 

(2)  To  use ;  to  make  use  of.   Norihumb. 

NATELIE.     Neatly ;  in  order.     {^..5.> 

NATHE.  The  nave.  "  Nathe  stocke  of  a 
whele,"  Palsgrave.    Still  in  use. 

NATHELESSE.    Nevertheless.    {A..S.) 

NATHEMORE.     Not  the  more,    denser. 

NATION.  (1)  A  family.    {A..N) 

(2)  Very ;  excessive.  Var.  dial.  Said  to  be  a 
corruption  of  damnation. 

NATIVE.    Native  place.     Var.  dial 

NATIVITY-PIE.    A  Christmas-pie. 

NATLINGS.    Chitterlings.     Devon. 

NATRELLE.  The  crown  of  the  head.  "  Ver- 
tex, a  natrelle,"  Nominale  MS. 

NATTERED.    lU-tempered.    North. 

N  ATTLE.  (1)  To  strike ;  to  knock.    North. 

(2)  To  be  busy  about  trifles.    East. 

NATTY.    Neat;  spruce,     far.  ^oL 

NATTY-BOXES.  The  contribution  paid  period!- 
cally  by  the  workmen  in  various  branches  ol 
trade  to  the  trade  union  to  which  they  belong. 
York. 

NATTY-LADS.    Young  pickpockets. 

NATURABLE.  (!)  Natural.     (2)  Kind. 

NATURAL.  [})  Native  disposition. 

(2)  An  idiot.    Still  in  use. 

(3)  Legitimate.  Constantly  nsed  in  this  sense 
by  early  writers. 

(4)  Quite.    Dorset. 

(5)  Kind ;  charitable,  line.  Sir  Thomas  More 
apparently  uses  the  word  in  this  sense  in  the 
Supplycacyon  of  Soulys,  sig.  I  iii.  Shakespeare 
has  natwre  for  goodfeeUng,  natural  qfeoiion. 
In  Devonshire,  simplicity  is  often  denomi- 
nated good  natwre. 

(6)  A  term  at  vingt-im,  a  game  at  cards,  mean- 
ing a  tenth  card  and  an  ace,  or  the  whole 
number  of  twenty-one  realized  at  once  with 
two  cards. 

NATURELIKE.    NaturaL    Palsgrave. 
NATY.    Fat  and  lean,  in  good  order  for  eating. 

Devon. 
NAUFRAGIATE.    To  shipvrreck.    It  occurs  in 

Lithgow's  Pilgrimes  Farewell,  1618. 
NAUGHT.    Bad ;  naughty.    Be  naught  awhile, 

an  oath  or  execration.     To  be  naught  with, 

to  be  adulterous.     7b  call  one  to  naught,  to 

abuse  excessivelv. 
NAUGHTY-PACK.    An  old  phrase  of  abuse. 

Still  in  use,  but  generally  implied  to  children 

in  a  softer  manner. 
NAUN.    Nothing.    St^U. 
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NAUNTLE.    To  elevate  gently.     North. 
NAUP.    The  same  as  Aap  (2). 
NAUR.    Nowhere.    Heame, 
NAVE.  (1)  Have  not.    (j4..S.) 

That  I  naoe  chHde  reweth  me  tore ; 

If  I  inl5te  have  lever  me  wore. 

Cwtcr  Mun4i,  MS.  CoU.  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  64. 

(2)  A  vrooden  instrument  on  which  the  straw  is 
laid  in  thatching.     Oxon. 

NAVEGOR,  An  auger,  a  carpenter's  tool. 
This  word  occurs  in  an  inventory  dated  A.  D. 
1301,  and  in  Nominale  MS. 

NAVEL-HOLE.  The  hole  in  a  millstone  for 
receiving  the  grain. 

NAVET.  Rape-seed.  {Fr.)  It  is  more  gene- 
rally spelt  navew. 

If  he  eate  •pidert  he  Instantly  dyeth  thereof,  ex- 
cept he  eate  also  wilde  ivy  or  sea-craba.  Likewise 
na9«w-gentUl  and  oleander,  kill  the  hart. 

Top»eir$  Four-Footed  BeatUt  lfl07»  p.  130. 

NAVIES.    Excavators.     Var.  dial. 

NAVY.    A  canal     North. 

NAWDER,    Neither.    Still  in  use. 

NAWEN.  Own.  Lydgate,  p.  110.  Still  in 
use.    Craven  Gl.  ii.  5. 

NAWL.  The  navel.  Somerset.  It  is  an  archa- 
ism.   See  Pr.  Parv.  p.  296. 

NAWT.    Nought. 

In  wordely  muk  yt  here  contddence. 
For  they  sette  at  nawt  dene  consclennce. 

M8.  Cantab.  Ff.  I.  6,  f.  139. 

NAWTH.    Poor ;  destitute. 

NAWT-HE AD.  A  blockhead ;  a  coward.  North. 

NAXTY.     Nasty ;  filthy. 

NAY.  To  deny.  Also,  denial,  as  in  Sir  Eglamour, 
1 130.    It  is  no  nayt  it  is  not  to  be  denied. 

The  cardinall,  then  beyng  Biihop  of  Winchester, 
toke  upon  hym  the  ttate  of  cardinall,  whichc  was 
•Hiydd  and  denayed  hym  by  the  kyng  of  motte  noble 
memory.  Hall,  Henry  VI.  f.  61. 

NAYE.    An  egg. 

The  two  eyne  of  the  byeryne  was  brighttere-  thane 

siWer, 
The  tother  was  jalowere  thenne  the  5olke  of  a  naye. 
Morte  Arihure,  MS.  Uneoin,  f.  88. 

NAYNSTE.    The  nonce.    Nominale  MS. 
NAY-SAY.    A  refusal.     North. 
NAY-THEN.    A  phrase  implying  doubt,  disap- 
pointment, or  wonder. 
NAY-WORD.    A  watch-word.  Also,  a  proverb, 

a  bye-word.    Shak. 
NAZART.      A  mean  person;  an  ass.     Derb. 
Sometimes  nazjle^  in  the  same  sense.  **  Some 
selfe-conceited  nazold^**  Optick  Glasse  of  Hu- 
mors, 1639,  p.  160.  Mr.  Scatcherd  has,  '*  naz- 
zaldt  an  insignificant  lad." 
NAZE.    The  same  as  Bevel  (1). 
NAZY.     Intoxicated.    North. 
NAZZLES.     Ill-tempered.     Yorksh. 
NE.     Not ;  nor.     (A.-S.) 

Bi  Appolyn,  that  sitteth  on  hie  1 
A  fairer  cliilde  never  I  ntftye. 
Neither  of  iengthe  ne  of  brede, 
N«  BO  fcire  lemys  hcde.    Btfiee  of  Hamtoun,  Af .>. 
NEAGER.    A  term  of  reproach.    North. 
NEA-MAKINS.    No  matter.     Yorksh. 
NEAMKL.     Nimble.     Yorknh. 
NEANV.     None. 


NEAP.    A  turnip.     Comw. 
NEAPENS.    Both  hands  fiill.    North. 
NEAR.  (1)  Empty.     South. 

(2)  Close;  penurious.     Var.  dial 

(3)  The  kidney.  Forby  says  it  is  the  fat  of  the 
kidney.  "  Neare  of  a  beest,  roignon,"  Pals- 
grave.   **  Ren^  a  nere,"  Nominale  MS. 

(4)  The  left  side  of  a  horse  is  usually  termed  the 
near  side. 

(5)  Nearer.    See  Nar. 

(6)  Neither.    Line.     See  Skinner. 
NEAR-HAND.  Almost.   Also,  probably.  Nere- 

hande,  near,  Perceval,  496. 

Madam,  it  Is  ner-hand  paasyd  prime. 
And  me  behoves  al  for  to  dyne, 

Bothe  wyn  and  ale  to  drynke ; 
Whenne  1  hare  dynyd  thenne  wole  I  fare, 
God  may  covere  hem  off  here  care, 
Or  that- 1  slepe  a  wynke. 

Romance  of  AtheUtont  p.  93. 

NEARING-CLOTHES.    The  garments  or  linen 

worn  next  the  skin. 
NEAR-NOW.     Not  long  since.    Notf. 
NEAR-SIGHTED.     Short-sighted.     Var.  dial 
NEART.    Night.    Devon. 
NEAT.     Horned  oxen.     Neat-housef  a  cow- 
house,  is  still  in  use.    Neat-foot-oilf  oil  or 
grease  extracted  from  cows'  feet. 
NEATRESS.   A  female  keeper  of  herds. 
NEB.  (1)  The  nose.  Also,  a  bill  or  beak.  Hence, 
to  kiss.    Norths    It  sometimes  means  the 
face  in  early  English,  as  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  L 
124  ;  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  303. 

Hirgray  eyghen,  hir  »«&&<«  schene. 

Guv  of  fVanciek,  p.  6. 
Fram  the  cheke  the  neb  he  bar. 
The  icheld  tnm  the  ichulder  thar. 

Artkour  andMtirlin,  p.  920. 
Josep  cam  Into  halle  and  mu;  hit  brethren  w^pe  ; 
He  kisseth  Benjamin,  anon  his  neb  began  wipe. 

MS.  Bodl.  652,  f.  10. 
Into  his  hour  he  Is  come. 
And  stant  biforehire  bed. 
And  find  thar  twa  neb  to  ne6. 
Neb  to  nebf  an  mouth  to  mouth  ; 
Wele  sone  was  that  sorwe  couth  1 

Florice  and  BlanchefUmr^  618. 

(2)  The  pole  of  an  ox-cart.    South. 

(3)  The  handle  of  a  scythe.     North. 
NEBBOR.    A  neighbour.    North. 
NEBLE.    A  woman's  nipple.     Palsgrave. 
NECANTUR.    The  book  of  accounts  of  the 

slaughter-house.    {Lat.) 
NECE.    A  niece ;  a  cousin.    {A.-N.) 
NECESSAIRE.    Necessary.    {A.^N) 
NECESSITY.     Bad  illicit  spirit.    Devon.    See 

Marshall's  West  of  England,  i.  232. 
NECK.  (1)  To  come  in  theneck.ioioWo^  imrae- 
diately  aft^wards.      Neck  and  crop,  com- 
pletely. 
(2)  The  turning  up,  or  plait,  of  a  cap,  was  for- 
merly called  its  neck. 
NECK  ABOUT.    Any  linen  or  garment  about  • 

woman's  neck.     Sheffield. 
NECK-BAND.    A  gorget.    Palsgrave. 
NECK-BARROW.    A  shrine  on  which  relics  Of 

images  were  carried  in  processions. 
NECK-BREAK.   Complete  ruin.    East. 
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NICKXOLLAR.    A  gorget     Pak^rette. 
KBCR£D.    Wben  the  ears  of  corn  are  bent 

down  and  broken  off  by  wind,  &&,  the  com 

is  said  to  be  necked.  North, 
NECKING.    A  neck-handkerchief.   EtuL   Also 

called  a  neeJt-tye. 
XECK-OP-THE-FOOT.    The  instep. 
NECK.PIT.    The  bend  at  the  back  of  the  neck. 

Nectepyft  Ar chcologia,  m.  411. 
KECK-ROPE.    A  wooden  bow  to  come  round 

the  neck  of  a  buUock,  and  fastened  above  to  a 

smaD  transverse  beam,  by  which  bullocks  are 

fastened  with  a  cord. 
NECK-TOWEL.  A  small  towel  used  for  wiping 

delicate  crockery,  &c    Line. 
NECKUM.    The  three  draugfaU  into  which  a 

jug  of  beer  is  divided  are  called  nectumf 

NECK.VERSE.     The  beginning  of  the  51st 
psalm,  read  formerly  by  criminals  claiming  the 
benefit  of  clergy. 
And  it  behores  me  to  be  secret,  or  else  my  ntxke-verae 

cun: 
Weil,  now  to  pack  my  dead  nuio  hence  It  b  hye  tyme 
I  run.     Isr  Part  of  Promot  and  Casaandra,  it.  4. 
At  this  assixrs  fear  not  to  appear ; 
The  Judge  will  read  thy  neck-verte  for  thee  here. 
Ciohetya  Divine  dimpM*,  1650,  p.  119. 

NTECK-WEED.    Hemp.     Var,  dial 
NED-CAKE.    A  rich  girdle  cake.    North. 
NEDDER.  (1)  An  adder.    North.    It  occurs  in 
the  Boke  of  Curtasye,  p.  9.    "  Serpent,  alle 
maner  nedris,"  Nominale  MS. 
(2)  Lower ;  inferior.    North. 
NEDDY.    A^jackass.     Far.  dial 
NEDE.  (1)  To  force ;  to  cofapel.    (^.-5.) 
(2)  We  should  probably  read  *<  ende"  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage : 

A  rugged  taOe  to  a  fende. 
And  an  hered  at  the  nede. 

Arihaur  and  Merlin^  p.  57. 

NEDEFUL.    Distressed ;  indigent.     {A.-S.) 
NEDELLER.    A  maker  of  needles. 
NEDELY.    Necessarily.    {A.^S,)   NedelingeiiB 
also  used  in  the  same  sense. 

Sithe  it  nedttyngis  shall  be  so. 

MS.  Hart.  2252,  f.  97- 

And  thay  went  thurghe  a  dry  cuntree,  sandye  and 

wttbowttene  water,  and  nedlyngez  thame  byhoved 

weode  armede,  ther  was  so  grete  plentee  of  neddirs 

and  craelle  wylde  bestes. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  1.  17,  f.  27- 

NEDINGE.   Need;  trouble. 
NEDIRCOP.    A  spider.    Nominale  MS. 
NEE.    Nigh.    Wright's  Seven  Sages,  p.  48. 
NEED-FIRE.     Ignition  produced  by  rubbing 

wood  together.    North. 
KEEDHAM'S-SHORE.    An  indigent  situation. 

This  proverb  is  given  by  Ray.    See  Tusser, 

ed.  1812,  p.  284. 
NEEDLE.  (1)  To  nestle ;  to  lodge. 

(2)  A  piece  of  wood  put  by  the  side  of  a  post  to 
strengthen  it.    Eati. 

(3)  To  hit  the  needle,  to  strike  the  centre  of  the 
mark.  A  term  in  archery,  often  used  meta- 
phorically. 

NEEDLE-HOUSE.    A  small  case  for  needles. 


**  Je¥Mre,  a  nedylhows,"  Nominale  MS.  xv. 
Cent.    It  occurs  in  Lydgate. 
NEEDLE-POINT.    A  shuper.  AVcdfer,akeen 

active  man ;  a  niggard. 
NEEDLE-WEED.  The  plant  shepherd's  needle. 
NEEDLE-WORK.    The  curious  frame-work  of 
timber  and  plaster  with  which  many  old  houses 
are  constructed. 
NEEDMENTS.    Necessaries. 

Her  wit  a  commonwealth  oontaines 
Of  nfdm9nt»  for  her  hoiuhold  store. 

DHonejf'a  Strang*  Historitm,  16D7. 

N'EEDS.  (1)  Necessities.    (2)  Of  necessity. 

(3)  Forsooth ;  indeed.    Somerset. 

NEELE.     A  needle.     Also  neeld.     It  is  an 

archaism,  and  is  still  in  use. 
NEEN.    The  eyes.    Yorish. 
NEE  P.    Draught-tree  of  a  waggon. 
NEESE.    To  sneeze.    North.  This  form  of  the 

word  occurs  in  ^^'elde*s  Janua  Linguarura, 

1615,  Index  in  v.  stemuio. 
NEEST.    Nighest ;  next    North. 
NEET.    Night     North. 
NEEVEYE.    Descendants. 
NEEZLE.    To  nestle.     Var.  dial    BirdVnest- 

ing  is  often  caUed  birdt*'^\\i\g. 
NEGH.    Almost;  nearly.    {A.-S.) 
NEGHE.    To  near ;  to  approach.    {A.-S.) 
For  night  neghed  and  thai  had  nede, 
Bot  of  herber  might  thai  noght  spede. 

MS.  Harl.  4196,  f.  13- 

NEGHEN.    Nine.    %tt  Drfawteles. 
NEGHST.     Nighest;  nearest     Hampole. 
NEGLECTION.    Neglect.     Glouc. 
NEGLIGENT.   Reckless,    This  stronger  mean . 
ing  than  is  usually  assigned  to  the  word  is 
used  by  Shakespeare. 
NEGON.    A  niggard ;   a  miser.    Wrongly  ex- 
plained in  Gl.  Towneley  Myst.  p.  320. 
Covaytice  of  wylle  Is  os  a  bay t ; 
Avaryce  is  a  negon  haldyng  stray t. 

A.  da  BrMnnt,  MS.  Botcea,  p.  8tf  • 
And  thus  men  schall  teche  odur  by  the. 
Of  mete  and  drynke  no  negyn  to  bee. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  1U9 
What  scye  5eby  these  streyte  negona, 
That  se  al  day  Goddes  persones. 

M8.  Harl.  17f  1.  f.  40. 
To  jow  therof  am  I  no  nigon. 

Oceleae,  MS.  Sue.  Antiq.  194,  f.  263. 

NEGROES-HEADS.     Brown  loaves  delivered 

to  the  ships  in  ordinary. 
NEIF.    Fist,  or  hand.     North. 
Alle  lyardes  menne,  I  waxne  5owe  byfore. 
Bete  the  cownte  with  5our  n^ea,  whene  5e  may  Jo 

no  more. 
Thus  endis  lyarde,  at  the  laste  worde, 
Yf  a  manne  thynke  mekille,  kepe  somewhate  in  honie. 
MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  149. 

NEIGHBOUR.  There  is  a  game  called  '♦  Neigh- 
bour, I  torment  thee,"  played  in  Staffordshire, 
"  with  two  hands  and  two  feet  and  a  bob, 
and  a  nod  as  I  do.'* 

NEIGHBOURING.    Gossiping.     Yorksh. 

NEIL.    Never. 

Whoa  kyngdome  ever  schalle  laste  and  neit  fyoe. 

legate,  MS,Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  2. 

NEIST.    Near ;  next  to.    Devon. 
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NEITHER-OF-BOTH.    Neither.    Etut. 
NEIVEL.    To  give  a  blow  with  the  neiye  or 

fist.     Cumb, 
NEKED.    Little  or  nothing.     Oawayne. 
NEKIST.    Nearest;  next.    (^.-5.) 
NELE.    Evil;  cowardly. 
NELL-KNEED.     KnockJmeed.    North. 
NELSON*S-BALLS.      A  globular  confection, 

in  great  esteem  with  boys. 
NEMBROT.     Nimrod. 

And  over  that  thorow  lynne  it  come. 
That  Nembrttt  tuche  empriie  Dom. 

Gourn-,  M8.  Soe,  Jntig.  U4,  f.  37. 

NEME.  Uncle.  "  Neme,  neam,  gossip,  (Warw.)/' 
Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

Ther  undur  nte  a  creature. 

As  brlft  at  any  soo-beme. 

And  angels  did  hym  gret  honoure, 

Lo  1  ehilde,  he  leid,  this  it  thy  nemt, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  t.  48,  f.«9. 
In  evyll  tyme  thou  dedyst  hym  wronge ; 
He  ys  way  neme,  y  tchall  the  hongo. 

MS.  Omtab,  Ff.iL  38,  f.  151. 

NEMEL.    Doable.    Lydgate, 
NEMELINE.    To  name ;  to  call. 
NEMLY.    Quickly;  sharply. 
NEMPNE.    To  name;  to  call   {A.-S.)    Nempt, 

Holinshed,  Hist.  England,  L  81. 
NENE.    Neither.    {J.-S.)    It  occurs  in  MS. 

Cotton.  Vespas.  D.  vii. 
NENEEVEN.  Temperance.  See  Batman  uppon 

Bartholome,  1582. 
NENET.    WiUnot.     {A.-S.) 
NENTE.    The  ninth. 

Of  this  nmUe  make  we  ende. 
And  begyne  of  the  teode. 

R.  d«  Brunntf  MS,  Bowtt,  p.  1 1 . 

NEOPHYTE.    A  novice.    {Gr.) 

NEP.  (1)  A  turnip.    North. 

(2)  The  herb    cat-mint.      Pal$ffrave,     Spelt 
nept  in  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  292. 

NEPHEW.     Grandson;  descendant. 

NEPKIN.    A  nectarine.    Somemt. 

NEPPERED.    Cross;  peevish.     Yorksh. 

NER.    Never.    {A,S.) 

As  I  stod  on  a  day,  me  sdf  under  a  tre, 
I  met  in  a  roorveninge  a  may,  in  a  medwe ; 
A  semilier  to  mln  tithe  saw  I  n9r  non. 
Of  a  blak  hornet  al  wos  hir  wede, 
Purflled  with  pellonr  doun  to  the  teon. 

MS,  j4rundeL  CM,  Jrm.  87,  f.  130. 

NERANE.    A  spider.    Nominale  MS. 
NERE.  (1)  Nigher;  nearer.     (A.-S.) 
(2)  For  neweret  were  not.     (A.-S.) 
(3J  The  ear.    MS.  Cott,  Vesp.  D.  vii. 
NERFE.    Nerve;  sinew.     (A.-N.) 
NERLED.    Badly  treated.    North, 
NERVALLE.    The  following  receipt  is  from  an 
early  MS.  in  my  possession — 

For  to  make  a  noyntement  callyd  n»vaU9f  It  is 
gode  for  tenowys.  Take  wylde  sage,  amerose, 
camemylle,  betayne,  sage,  roynte,  hey  hove,  hore- 
hownde,  red-nettylle,  lorel-lerya.  walworte,  of  eche 
halfe  a  qnartone ;  and  than  wesche  them,  and  ttampe 
them  with  a  IL  of  May  buttur,  and  than  put  to  a 
qaarton  of  oyle  olyf,  and  medylle  them  well  to- 
gether, and  than  put  It  In  a  erthyn  pott,  and  corer 
ll  welle,  and  than  sett  it  in  a  moyste  place  ix.  dayys, 


and  than  take  and  fry  hit  wdle,  and  stote  It  wrlle 
for  iMrnyng  to  the  botome;  and  than  take  anU 
streyne  it  into  a  vesselle,  and  when  it  ys  streynyd. 
set  the  lekur  on  the  fyur  ayene ;  and  than  put  therto 
halfe  a  quarton  wes,  and  a  quarton  of  wedur»se 
talow  that  is  fayer  moltyn,  and  a  quarton  franken- 
sens,  and  than  store  it  welle  together  tyile  it  be  welle 
medelyd  t  and  than  talie  it  downe,  and  streyne  it, 
and  let  it  kele ;  and  than  take  and  kut  it  thyn,  and 
let  owt  the  wstur  therof,  and  dense  it  clene  on  the 
other  syde,  and  than  set  it  over  the  fyur  ayenne  tyl 
it  be  moltyn,  and  than  with  a  fe>'r  skome  it  clene, 
and  than  put  it  in  boxus,  and  this  ys  kyndle  made 
nervalle. 

NESCOCK.  An  unfledged  bird.  North,  Rgu- 
rative!y  applied  to  youth.  **  A  nesslecock,  or 
youth  o'  th*  towne,"  Bride,  1640,  sig.  A.  iv. 

NESEN.    Nests.    SuffbUt. 

NESETHRULLUS.  Nostrils.  This  form  oc- 
curs in  the  Nominale  MS.  **  Nanu,  a  nest- 
thyrylle,"  MS.  ibid. 

NESH.  (1)  Tender;  soft;  delicate;  weak; 
poor-spirited.    North. 

Take  the  rute  of  horte^elme,  and  sethe  it  lange 
in  water,  and  thanne  tak  the  ntsehest^  therof,  and 
stamp  it  with  aide  gret.  MS,  Lincoln  A.  i.  17f  f.  899. 

(2)  Hungry.     St^foUt. 

NESHIN.    To  make  tender.     Cheik 

NESP.    To  peck ;  to  bite.    Line, 

NESPITE.    The  herb  calamint. 

NESS.    A  promontory  of  land.    (A.-S.) 

NESSE.    Soft.    Here  used  for  good  fortune. 
In  fM«M,  in  hard,  y  pray  the  nowe. 
In  al  stedes  thou  him  avowe. 

Jrthour  and  Merlin,  p.  118, 

N ESSES.    Nests.    Wat.  Another  form,  tMtf it, 

is  common  everywhere. 
NESSLE.    To  trifle.    Suites. 
NESSLETRIPE.    The  youngest  or  most  weakly 

of  a  brood  or  litter.     West.    Also  called  a 

nettle^rqfl,  and  nettling. 
NEST.  (1)  The  socket  of  the  eye. 

(2)  A  quantity  or  collection  of  articles  together. 
"  A  nest  of  shelves"  is  in  common  use.  "  A 
bowle  for  wine,  if  not  an  whole  neast,"  Har- 
rison's EngUnd,  p.  189.  Mr.  Dyce  tells  us 
that  a  nest  of  goblets  is  a  large  goblet  contain- 
ing many  smaller  ones  of  gradually  diminishing 
sizes,  which  flt  into  each  other,  and  fill  it  up. 

NESTARME.    An  intestine. 

NEST-EGG.    An  egg  left  in  the  nest  to  induce 

the  hen  or  other  bLrd  to  lay  more  in  the  same. 

Var.  dial.    Metaphorically  a  fund  laid  up 

against  adversity. 
NESTLE.    To  fidget  about.     North, 
NET.    To  wash  clothes.     Yorkth. 
NETHEBOUR.    A  neighbour. 
NETHELESSE.    Nevertheless.    (A.^S.) 
NETHER.  (1)  An  adder.    (2)  Lower.    (A.-S.) 

(3)  To  starve  with  cold.    North. 
NETHERSTOCKS.       Stockings.      It   is  tht 

translation  of  tin  bat  de  chauttetln  HoUyband's 
Dictionarie,  1593.  Kennett  calls  them,  '*  boots, 
buskins.*'    MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
NETT.    Eat  not.    (A.-S.) 

His  lir  him  thoughts  al  to  long. 
Thre  dales  after  he  n«tt  ne  drong. 

Aeves  qf  HamtMtn,  p.  CS, 
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NETTING.    Urine.    North. 
NETTLED.    Out  of  temper;  provoked.    An 
ilUtempered  person  was  said  to  have  [watered] 
on  a  nettle. 
NETTLE-HOUSE.    Ajakea.     North, 
NETTLE-SPRINGE.    The  nettle-rash.    East. 
NETT-UP.     Exhausted  with  cold.    Sussex. 
NEUF.     A  blaze.     Devon. 
NEULTIES.    Novelties;  dainties.     Oxon. 
NEUME.    Modolation  of  the  voice  in  singing. 

Nominale  MS. 
NEVB.       A    nephew.      Also,    a  spendthrift, 

corresponding  to  Ihe  Latin  terms. 
NEVEDE.    Had  not     (^.-5.) 
NEVELINGE.    Snivelling.    (J.-S.) 
NEYENE.    To  name ;  to  speak,    (yf .-5.) 
Not  fuUe  fele  that  men  ooude  nevifM. 

MS.  Hart.  22S8,  f.  117. 
The  kyng  callyd  knyghtys  fjrt. 
And  Ind  them  go  belyve 
And  fynde  hym  at  hy«  play ; 
No  erylle  worde  to  hym  ye  n««irfi, 
Buttey  to  hym  with  roylde  steryn. 
He  wylle  not  sey  yow  nay  ! 

MS.  Cantab.  Vt.  U.  38,  f.  78. 
That  the  crowne  Id  the  wynten  nyght 
Of  Adrian  ne  of  the  sterre*  ieven» 
To  hir  fayreocne  ne  be  not  for  to  neven. 

L^dgaUt  MS  JUhmoU  39,  f.  8. 
NEVER-A-DELB.    Not  a  bit. 
NEVEFUTHE-LATTERE.    Nevertheless, 

fievtr^ha-^attere  whenne  thei  that  were  hi  the 
caatelle  betcged  saw  that  the  aege  was  withedraw  for 
fcrt,  and  the  Scotte*  hott  a Arde,  alao  thei  came  oute 
of  the  castelle  and  lefte  them  opene  6lc 

Warkworth*$  ChnmieU,  p.  8. 

NEYER-THE-NERB.  Never  the  nearer;  to 
no  purpose;  uselessly. 

NEVER-WHERE.    Nowhere.    (^.-5.) 

NEVIN.    A  kind  of  rich  fur. 

NEVY.     Nephew.     Var.  dial 

NEW-AND-NEW.  Freshly;  vrith  renovated 
beauty  or  vigour ;  again  and  again.  It  oc- 
curs in  Chancer. 

NEW.BEAR.  A  term  applied  to  a  cow  that 
has  Tery  lately  calved.  Zmc.  Brockett 
terms  it  newcal-cow. 

NEWCASTLE-HOSPITALITY.  Roasting  a 
friend  to  death.     North. 

NEW-COMES.  Strangers  newly  arrived.  See 
Holinshed,  Conq.  Ireland,  p.  55.  The  time 
when  any  fruit  comes  in  season  is  caUed  a 
new-come. 

NEW-CUT.    A  game  at  cards.    It  is  mentioned 

in  an  epigram  in  MS.  Egerton  923 ;  Taylor's 

Motto,  1622,  sig.  D.  iv.    Jennings,  p.  57, 

mentions  a  game  called  fi^tc^  coat  and  jerkin. 

Caat  np  the  cardes,  the  tricke*  together  pnt. 

And  leaThig  Iluife»  lets  fall  upon  Kwo  Cut, 

MaehiveU*Dogg9,1^7' 

NEWDICLE.    A  novelty.    East. 

NEWE.  (1)  Newly.     j4U  newe,  qfnewe,  newly, 

lately,  anew,  afresh. 
(2)  Fretted.    Holme,  1688. 
;3)  To  renew.    It  occurs  in  MS.  Cotton.  Vespas. 

Now  rae  nmm&k  al  my  wo. 
Cmrmr  Mtm^,  MS.  CM,  Trin.  Cantab.  1. 124. 


Then  beganne  hur  lorove  io*m«i«. 

M8.0amlab.  Pfb.38.f.l86 

NEWEFANGELNESSE.    Inconstancy. 
NEWEL.     '*  A  pillar  of  stone  or  wood,  where 
the  steps  terminate  in  a  winding  staircase," 
Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
NEWELTIE.     Novelty.     Palsgrave. 
NEWEYNGE.    A  new-year's  gift. 
NEWGATE.     Nash,  in  his  Pierce  Penilesse, 
says  that  Newgate  is  "  a  common  name  for  al 
prisons,  as  homo  is  a  common  name  for  a 
man  or  a  woman." 
NEWING.    Yeast;  barm.    Essex. 
NEW-LAND.      Land   newly  broken  up  and 

ploughed.    Kent. 
NEWSED.    Reported;  puhlished.    East. 
NEWST-ONE.     Much  the  same.     SmUh. 
NEXING.    Very  near.     Next  im  is  a  very 
common  phrase  in  this  sense,  and  next  door 
is  also  used.' 
NEXT-DAY.    The  day  after  to  morrow.   Shtssex. 
NEXTE.      Nigbest.       Chaucer.      Fairfax  ha^ 
nextfyf  nearest  to,  Bulk  and  Selvedge  of  the 
World,  1674,  ded. 
NEXT- WAYS.    Directly.     Var.  dial. 
NEYDUR.    Neither.    Eghunour,  883. 
NEYE.  (1)  To  neigh. 

He  neved  and  made  grete  aolaa 
Wondurly  yn  that  place. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  IL  38,  f.  111. 
(2)  Near;  nigh. 

That  birdo  bad  on  hlr  boke  evere  as  he  yede. 
Was  non  with  hir  but  hir  selve  a-lon ; 
With  a  cri  gan  sche  me  sey, 
Sche  wold  a-wrenchin  awey. 
But  for  1  was  so  ne^e. 

MS.  JrundeL  ColU  Arm.  27,  f.  130. 

NEYTENE.    Sickness;  disease. 

NI.  (1)  A  brood  of  pheasants.  "  A  ny  of  fey- 
sands,  covey  of  partridges,"  MS.  Forking- 
ton  10.   Still  in  common  use. 

(2)  An  exclamation  of  amazement.  / 
NIAISE.    A  simple  witless  gull.    {Fr.)  Forby 

has  nisy^  Vocab.  iL  233. 
NIAS.    A  young  hawk.    "  Niard^  a  nias  faul- 

con,"  Cotgrave.     See  Eyas. 
NIB.  (1)  The  handle  of  a  scythe.    Derh. 
(2^  To  cut  up  into  small  fragments.    Line. 

(3)  The  shaft  of  a  waggon.   South. 
NIBBLE.    To  fidget  the  fingers  about.    "  His 

fingers  began  to  nibble"  Stanihurst,  Descr. 
Irehind,  p.  26.  "  To  nibble  with  the  fingers, 
as  unmannerly  boies  do  with  their  points 
when  they  are  spokei)  to,''  Baret,  1580. 
NICE.  (1)  Foolish;  stupid;  dull;  strange.  It 
occurs  in  Shakespeare. 

The  eld  man  seyd  anon. 
Ye  be  nice,  eTerichon. 

Arthavr  and  Merlin,  p.  73. 
He  toke  the  wyne,  and  lafl  thespke. 
Then  wist  thei  wel  that  he  was  nyee. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ▼.  48.  f .  flOL 

(2)  Clever ;  fine ;  good.    North. 

(3)  Fastidious ;  fantastic    Still  in  nee. 
NICED.     A  breast-doth ;  a  light  wrapper  foi 

the  bosom,  or  neck. 
NICELY.    WeU  in  health.    North. 
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NICBT.    Agreeable.     Yorkth, 
NICETEE.    FoUy.    (^.-M) 
NICH.    To  stir  a  fire  sUghtly.    North. 
NICHIL.  (1)  To  castrate.    Yorkth, 
(2)  A  person  who  pays  nothing.    IFett. 
NICHOLAS.    The  patron  saint  of  boys.    In 
boys'  games,  the  cry  of  NichoUu  entitles  the 
speaker  to  a  temporary  suspension  of  the 
amasement.     SL  Nicholat's  clerks,  a   cant 
term  for  thieves.     ''One  of  saint  Nicholas 
clerks,  or  an  arrant  theefe,"  Cotgrave,  in  v. 
Compter.    Grose  has  this  phrase. 
NICK.  (1)  Used  in  the  proverbial  expression 
*'  to  knock  a  nici  in  the  post,"  L  e.,  to  make 
a  record  of  any  remarkable  event.    This  is 
evidently  an  ancient  method  of  recording. 
Similarly  we  have  *'  cut  your  stick,"  in  which 
the  reference  is  clearly  to  the  ancient  tallies ; 
it  is  equivalent  to  "  make  your  mark  and  pass 
on."     Hence  also,  "In  the  nici  of  time," 
i.  e.,  just  as  the  notch  was  being  cut.    In  the 
nickt  exactly.    North. 
(2)  To  nick  with  nay,  to  deny,  a  very  common 
phrase  in  early  English. 

On  her  knees  they  kneleden  adoun, 
And-prayden  hym  offhyt  benyioun; 

He  tkifkhj/d  hem  with  nay ; 
Neyther  of  crot  ueyther  ofTryng, 
Hadde  they  non  kyni  wetyng. 
And  thanne  a  knyjt  gan  say. 

Romance  of  AthettUme. 

iZ)  To  deceive ;  to  cheat.     Var.  dioL 
4)  To  cut  vertical  sections  in  a  mine  from  the 
roof.     S'orth. 

(5)  A  wink.    North,    (Teut.) 

(6)  To  win  at  dice.  Grose.  "  To  tye  or  nicke  a 
cast  at  dice,"  Florio,  p.  280. 

(7)  To  nici  the  nicJtt  to  hit  exactly  the  critical 
moment  or  time. 

(8)  A  raised  or  indented  bottom  in  a  beer-can, 
formerly  a  great  grievance  with  the  con- 
sumer. A  similar  contrivance  in  a  wine-bot- 
tle is  called  the  tick.  Grose  has  necJt- 
stamper,  the  boys  who  collect  the  poU  be- 
longing to  an  ale-house  sent  out  with  beer  to 
private  houses. 

There  was  a  tapster,  that  with  hb  pots  smal- 
nesse,  and  with  frothing  of  his  drinke,  had  got  a 
good  summe  of  money  together.  This  nicking  of 
the  pou  he  would  never  leave,  yet  divers  times  he 
had  been  under  the  hand  of  authority,  but  what 
money  soever  hce  had  [to  pay]  for  his  abuses,  hee 
would  be  sure  (as  they  all  doe)  to  get  it  out  of  the 
poore  mans  pot  againe. 

Life  of  Robin  GooifeUow,  1628. 
From  the  nick  and  froth  of  a  penny  pot-house. 
From  the  fidle  and  cross,  and  a  great  Scotch-louse, 
From  committees  that  chop  up  a  man  like  a  mouse. 
Fletehei'9  Po^rnu,  p.  133. 
Our  pots  were  full  quarted, 
We  were  not  thus  thwarted 
With  ftoth-canne  and  nick-pot. 
And  such  nimble  quick  chot. 

Blynour  Rummynge,  ed.  1624. 

(9)  To  catch  in  the  act.     Var.  dial 
NICKER.  (1)  To  neigh,    ^orth. 

(2)  A  little  ball  of  clay  or  earth  baked  hard  and 
oiled  over  for  boys  to  play  at  nickers. 


NICKER-PECKER.    A  woodpecker.    North. 

NICKET.    A  smaU  short  faggot    West. 

NICKIN.    A  soft  simple  fellow. 

NICKING.     Convenient.     Somerset. 

NICKLE.  To  move  hastily  along  in  an  awk- 
ward manner.     West. 

NICKLED.  Beaten  down  and  entangled,  as 
grass  by  the  wind.    East. 

NICK-NINNY.    A  simpleton.     South. 

NICKOPIT.    Abog;aquagnure.    Kent. 

NICK-STICK.  A  taUy,  or  stick  notched  for 
reckoning.     North. 

NICKY.    A  faggot  of  wood.    West. 

NICOTIUM.    Tobacco. 

NIDDE.    To  compel.    (J..S.) 

NIDDERED.    Cold  and  hungry.    North. 

NIDDICK.    The  nape  of  the  neck.    West. 

NIDDICOCK.  A  foolish  feUow.  Polwhelehaa 
nicky-eox  as  a  Devonshire  word.  **  They  were 
never  such  fond  niddicockes"  Holinshed, 
Conq.  Ireland,  p.  94. 

NIDDY.    A  fool.    Devon. 

NIDDY-NODOY.    A  child's  game. 

NIDERLING.  A  mean  inhospitable  fellow. 
This  word  is  not  in  frequent  use,  but  may  be 
heard  occasionally.    Line. 

NIDES.    Needs ;  necessarily. 

Thus  athe  sche  fuUyche  overcome 
My  ydeinys  tylle  y  sterve. 
So  that  y  mote  nydes  serve. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.i.6,  f.4 

NIDGERIES.     Trifles.     Skinner. 

NIDGET.  (1)  To  assist  a  woman  in  her  labour 
or  travail.    East. 

(2)  Part  of  a  plough.    Kent. 

(3)  A  fool.  "  Nigaud,  a  fop,  nidget,  ideot,  a 
doult,  lobcocke,"  Cotgrave. 

NIDING.    Acoward;  a  wretch.    {A.-S.) 

XIE.     Nigh;  near.    {A.^S.) 

NIECE.    A  relative  in  general,  not  confined  to 

our  meaning.    Shak. 
NIEGHEND.    The  ninth.    Hampole. 
MP.     If.     Somerset. 

N  IFF.    To  quarrel ;  to  be  offended.    West. 
NIFFLE.  (1)  A  spur  for  a  horse.   East. 

(2)  To  steal ;  to  pilfer.     North. 

(3)  To  whine  ;  to  sniffle.  Suffolk.  It  occurs  in 
Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  211. 

C4)  To  eat  hastily.    Beds. 

NIFF.NAFFS.  Trifles;  knick-knacks.  Niffy- 
^f^ffy*  a  trifling  fellow.    North. 

NIFLE.  A  trifle.  *•  I  weigh  them  not  a  nj/fo," 
Optick  Glasse  of  Humors,  1639,  p.  161. 
"  Nyfles  in  a  bagge,  de  tout  i^fles,**  Pals- 
grave. "  Trash,  rags,  nifles,  trifles,"  Cotgrave. 

NIFLES.     Glandules.    Yorksh. 

NIG.    To  clip  money.    Grose. 

NIGARDIE.     Stinginess.   {A.-N.) 

NIGG.    A  small  piece.    Essex. 

NIGGED-ASHLAR.  Stone  hewn  vdth  a  pointed 
hammer.    Oxf.  Gloss.  Arch. 

NIGGER.  -A  fire-dog.    North. 

NIGGLE.  (1)  Futuo.    Dekker,  1616. 

(2)  To  deceive ;  to  draw  out  surreptitiously ;  to 
steal.    Still  in  use. 
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(3) To  pliy  with;  to  trifle    Hence,  to  walk^ 

mincmgly.    North, 
(4)  To  eke  out  with  crtrcme  care.  Boat, 
(%)  To  cemplain  of  trifles  from  ill  temper. 

dorfet. 
(6)  To  nibhlc ;  to  eat  or  do  anything  mindngly. 

Wtxt 
NIGGUNG.    Contemptible;  mean.    West. 
NIGHE.    To  approach.    See  Neghe. 
The  Iwtayle  lasted  woodor  looge. 
They  aeyde.  Be  Burloode  never  so  ttronf  e. 

He  bath  fonde  hys  pere. 
Wyth  swerdyt  Kharpe  thefaght  Cute, 
At  ylke  itioke  the  fyre  owt  raata. 
They  nifghed  wcmdur  ncre. 

If S.  Cantab,  Ff.  ti.  »,  f.  81. 

NIGHEST-ABOUT.    The  nearest  way.  North, 

KIGH-HAND.    Probably.    Leic. 

NIGHT-BAT.     A  ghost.    North, 

KIGHT-COURTSHIP.  This  custom,  which 
tppears  to  be  now  falling  into  disuse,  is  thus 
described  in  a  note  to  Anderson's  Ballads  :— 

A  Cumbrian  peasant  pays  his  addresses  to  his 
nretthaart  during  the  silence  and  solemnity  of  mid* 
Bight,  when  every  bosom  i»  at  rest,  except  that  of 
lote  and  sorrow.  Anticipating  her  kindness,  he 
wni  travel  ten  or  twelve  miles  over  hills,  bogs,  moors, 
sad  mosses,  andlscouraged  by  the  length  of  the 
wad,  the  darkness  of  the  night,  or  the  toteropera- 
tsre  of  the  weather;  on  reaching  her  habitation,  he 
gives  a  gentle  tap  at  the  window  of  her  chamber, 
at  which  signal  she  hnmedlately  riMS,  dresses  her- 
self, and  proceeds  with  all  possible  silence  to  the 
door,  which  stie  genUy  opens,  lest  a  creaking  hhige 
or  a  barking  dog  should  awaken  the  family.  On 
his  entrance  into  the  kitchen,  the  luxuries  of  a 
Cmnbrian  cottage— eream  and  sugared  curds— are 
pbced  before  him  by  the  fair  hand  of  his  Dulcinea  / 
■est,  the  courtship  commences,  previously  to  which, 
the  fire  Is  darkened  or  extinguished,  lest  its  light 
dKnld  guide  to  the  window  some  Idle  or  licentious 
cyei  hi  thif  dark  and  uncomfortable  situation  (at 
least  uncomfortable  to  all  but  lovers),  they  remain 
tin  the  advaaioe  of  day,  depositing  in  each  other's 
bowms  the  secrets  of  h>ve,  and  making  vows  of 
QBaherable  aflixtioB. 

WGHT-CROW.  A  well-known  bird,  otherwise 
called  the  ni^t-jar.  "  Nieticoraa,  a  nyght- 
craw"  Nominale  MS.  Palsgrave  translates 
it  by  eremereOe. 

KIGHTEBTAXE.    Night-time.    {J.-S.) 
His  men  coom  bl  nifjturtaU, 
With  hem  awey  hb  body  stale. 

Oaw  Umndi,  MS,  Coll,  Trin,  Cantab,  f.  49. 
By  nrttertale  he  was  slayne  be  kynge  Darle. 

Oreteve,  MS.  Soe,  Antiq.  134,  f.  278- 

NIGHTGALE.    The  nightingale. 
Wyth  alkyne  gladchipc  thay  gladdene  themeselvcne, 
Of  the  n^gfhtgale  notes  the  noises  was  swette. 

Mortt  jirthurer  MS,  Uncoln,  f.63. 

NIGHT-KERT-CHEF.  A  lady's  neck  handker- 
chief. It  is  the  translation  of  coUerette  in 
Hollyband's  Dictionarie,  1593. 

NIGHT-MAGISTRATE.    A  constable. 

NIGHT-MARE.   The  charm  for  the  night-mare 

mentioned  in  the  following  curious  passage  is 

quoted  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  other 

early  writers  i 

If  this  disease  chancing  often  to  a  man,  be  not 

n. 


eured  In  time,  k  may  perhaps  grow  to  a  worse  mis- 
chiefe,  as  to  the  falfaig  evO,  madnesjse,  or  apopelexy. 
But  1  could  never  leame  that  horses  were  subject  to 
this  disease,  neither  by  relation,  nor  yet  by  reading, 
but  only  hi  an  old  English  writer,  who  sheweth 
neither  cause  nor  signes  how  to  know  when  aborsso 
hath  it,  but  ooely  teacheth  how  to  cure  It  with  a 
fond  foolish  charroe,  which  because  It  may  perhaps 
make  you,  gentle  reader,  to  laugh,  as  wel  as  it  did 
me,   for  recreation  sake  I  will  hrere  rehearse  It. 
Take  a  flint  stone  that  hath  a  hole  of  his  owne 
kinde,  and  hang  it  over  hira,  and  write  In  a  bill, 
In  nomine  Patris,  dtc. 
Saint  George  our  Ladles  knight. 
He  walked  day.  so  did  he  night, 
Uniillheher  found. 
He  her  bcate,  and  he  her  bound. 
Till  truely  her  troath  she  him  plight. 
That  she  would  not  come  within  the  night. 
There  as  saint  George  our  Ladies  knight. 
Named  was  three  times,  saint  George. 
And  hang  this  scripture  over  him,  and  let  him  alone  t 
with  such  proper  charmes  as  this  is,  the  false  friers 
In  times  past  were  wont  to  charme  the  mony  out  of 
plaine  folks  purses.         TopteWs  Beaatty  1607.  p.  909. 
NIGHT-RAIL.    A  sort  of  Tail  or  covering  for 
the  head,  often  worn  by  women  at  night.  See 
Middleton's  Works,  i.  164.     Mr.  Dyce  ab- 
surdly  explains  it  night-gown,  which  makes 
nonsense  in  the  passage  referred  to.    Howell 
has,  ''  a  night-rail  for  a  woman,  toca  de  muger 
de  nochez" 
NIGHT-RAVEN.   The  bittern.    ** Niticorax,  B, 

nytc-rawyn,"  Nominale  MS. 
NIGHT-SHADE.    A  prostitute. 
NIGHT-SNAP.    A  night-robber. 
NIGHT-SNEAKERS.    "  Wanton  or  eflTeminate 

lads,  night-sneakers,"  Florio,  p.  105. 
NIGHT-SPELL.    A  spell  or  charm  against  the 

night-mare. 
NIGHTWARD.    The  night-watch. 
NIGHTY.    Dark.   Oxon, 
NIGIT.    A  coward ;  a  dastard. 

This  cleane  nlgit  was  a  foole, 
Shapt  in  meane  of  all. 

ArmW*  Nett  qf  Ninnies,  1906. 

NIGMENOG.    A  very  silly  feUow. 

NIGROST.  Negroes.    HaH 

NIGRUM.    Dark;  black.    (Lat.) 

NIKIR.    A  sea  monster.  (A,.S.) 

NIKLE.    An  icicle.    Pr.  Parv.  p.  259. 

NILE.   The  upper  portion  of  a  thresher  s  flail. 
Salop. 

NILL.  (1)  Anail.    Somerset, 

Thorow  my  lyfte  honde  a  njfl  was  dry ve  I 
Thenke  thou  theron,  yf  thou  wolte  lyve. 

MS.Cantab.F{.U,3»»t.9, 

(2)  Will  not.   (^.-5.)    WiUheniUhe,yr]ieihtr 
he  will  or  not.    Hence,  to  be  unwilling. 

NvUing  to  dwell  where  eyn  is  wrought. 

Ashmole^g  Theat.  Chem.BHt  1659,  p.  117. 

(3)  A  needle.    Still  in  use. 

NIM.  (1)  To  take.    Also,  to  steal.    Hence  the 
character  Corporal  Nym. 

Njfm,  he  seyde,  this  theof 

Paste  in  alle  wysc, 
And  wyn  of  him  the  trcsour, 
And  make  him  do  sacrifyie. 

MS.  Trin,  Coif,  (hm  «7 

87 
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Then  boldly  blow  the  i«rlse  thereat. 
Your  pUy  for  to  nime  or  ye  come  in. 

Th0  Booke  of  Hunting,  1686. 

(2)  To  walk  with  short  quick  steps.  North. 

(3)  To  take  heed ;  to  take  care. 
NIMBER.    Active. 

The  t)oy  beinge  but  a  xj.  yen  old  Jo«te  at  the  death 
of  hit  father,  yethaTing  reasonable  wit  and  discre- 
tion, and  being  ngmbm'  sprited  and  apte  to  anythinge. 
M8,A»hmoLi(», 

NIM6IMMER.    A  surgeon. 

NIMESTY.   Satiety^.    (Lat.) 

NIMIL.    Large ;  capacious. 

NIMMEL.  Nimhle.  North.  **Lyght  and 
nymel/'  Morte  d'Arthur,  L  285. 

NIN.  (l)None.    North. 

(2)  A  chad's  term  for  liquor.  "  The  word  that 
child^n  call  their  drinke  hy,  as  our  children 
say  rUnne  or  hibbe,"  Florio,  p.  64. 

NINCUMPOOP.  A  person  nine  times  worse 
than  a  fool.   See  Grose. 

NIND.    Needs  must.    Line. 

NINE-EYED.    A  term  of  reproach. 

NINE-EYES.    A  kind  of  small  ceL 

NINE-HOLES.  A  game  differently  described  by 
various  writers.  According  to  Forby,  nine 
round  holes  are  made  in  the  ground,  and  a  ball 
aimed  at  them  from  a  certain  distance ;  or  the 
holes  are  made  in  a  board  with  a  number  over 
each,  through  one  of  which  the  ball  is  to  pass. 
Nares  thinks  it  is  the  same  game  with  nine- 
men's  morrit,  called  in  some  places  ninepmny- 
marL 

NINE-MURDER.  A  kind  of  hawk.  See  Florio, 
p.  205,  Cotgrave  apparently  mentions  two 
birds  so  called,  in  v.  Escriere,  Soueie. 

NINE-MUSES.  An  old  dance,  mentioned  inMS. 
RawL  Poet,  108. 

NINE-PINS.  A  game  somewhat  similar  to 
skittles.  It  is  mentioned  by  Florio,  ed.  161 1, 
p.  15,  and  is  still  in  use. 

NINETED.   Wicked;  perverse.   South. 

NINETING.    A  severe  beating.    West. 

NINGLE.  A  contracted  form  of  mine  ingle, 
common  in  old  plays. 

NINNY-NONNY.    Uncertain.   Line. 

NINNYVERS.    The  white  vrater-lily. 

NINNYWATCH.  A  vain  hope ;  a  silly  or  fool- 
ish expectation.    Devon. 

NINT.    To  beat ;  to  anoint    T'ar.  dial. 

NIP.  (1)  A  satirical  taunt.  Also  a  verb,  to 
taunt  satirically.  "  S'entrepicquer,  to  pricke, 
f^p,  taunt,  quip,  cut,  each  other,"  Cotgrave. 
"  A  dry-bob,  jeait,  or  nip,"  ibid. 

(2)  A  thief.  An  old  cant  term.  "  To  nyp  a 
bong,"  to  cut  a  purse,  Harman's  Caveat,  1567. 

(3)  Cut.    Robin  Hood,  L  100. 
US  To  snatch  op  hastUy.   Yorkeh. 

(5)  A  short  steep  ascent.  North.  Occasionally, 
a  hill  or  mountain. 

(6)  To  pinch  closely.  Hence  applied  to  a  parsi- 
monious  person.    Var.  dtoL 

(7)  A  turnip.  StufoUt. 

NIP-CHEESE.  A  miserly  person.  Far.  dial 
Sometimes  called  a  n^-t^ii«eje»  or  a  ntp" 
farthing. 


NIP-NOSE.     A  phrase  applied  to  a  persoa 

whose  nose  is  bitten  by  frost 
NIPPER.    A  cut-purse.    Dekker.   Also  termed 

a  nipping- Christian. 
NIPPERKIN.    A  small  measure  of  beer. 
NIPPET.    A  small  quantity.  E$aex. 
NIPPITATO.    Strong  liquor,  chiefly  applied  to 

ale.  A  cant  term. 
NIPPLE.    "A  little  cocke,    end,    or   nipple 

perced,  or  that  hath  an  hole  after  the  maner 

of  a  breast,  which  is  put  at  the  end  of  the 

chanels  of  afountaine,  wherthrough  the  water 

runneth  forth,"  Baret,  1580. 
NIPPY.  (1)  Hungry.    Dorset. 
(2)  A  child*8  term  for  the  penis. 
NIPTp.    A  niece ;  a  grand-daughter. 
NIRE.   Nigher ;  nearer.    West. 
NIRRUP.  A  donkey.   Dorset. 
NIRT.    Cut;  hurt.  Gawayne. 
NIRVIL.  A  diminutive  person. 
NIS.     Is  not     (j4.-S.) 
NISGAL.    The  smallest  of  a  brood  or  litter. 

Salop. 
NISOT.    A  Ukzy  jade.    SkeUon. 
NISSE.    Navy;  ships.    Heame. 
NIST.  (1)  Nigh;  near.    Somerset. 

(2)  Nice;  pleasant;  agreeable.    Line. 
NISTE.     Knew  not.     {A.-S.) 

And  hou  Fortiger  him  wold  hare  nome, 
Ac  he  nitt  where  he  was  bicome. 

jlrthour  and  Merlin^  p.  72 
That  was  eclipcid  fcr  oute  of  ray  syite. 
That  for  derkenesse  y  uittt  what  to  done. 

Lvdgate,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134.  f .  ^ 

NIT.    Not  yet.     West, 
NITAMOST.    Nothing  like  it    South. 
NITCH.  (1)  Neat     Dorset. 
(2^  A  small  bundle.     Var.  dial 

(3)  Got  a  nitch,  i.  e.  tipsy. 
NITHE.    Wickedness. 

But  in  pride  and  tricchery. 
In  njfthe  and  onde  and  lecchery. 
Cursor  Mundi,  MS.  Coll.  Trin.  Cantah.  f.  138. 

NITHER.    A  grimace.     Wore- 

NITHING.  A  wicked  man.  AyAytny,  Audelay. 
p.  16.  Also,  sparing,  parsimonious,  wicked, 
mean. 

NITLE.     Neat ;  handsome.     Var.  dial 

NITOUR.     Brightness. 

The  amber  that  is  in  common  use  groweth  rough, 
rude,  Irapolished,  and  without  clearenrsse,  but 
after  that  it  is  sod  in  the  grcace  of  a  sow  that  giveth 
•uclce.  It  getteth  that  nitour  and  shinhig  beauty, 
which  we  And  to  be  In  It.  Top$etf*  Bmttt,  1607,  p.  flHi. 

NITTICAL.  Nitty;  busy.  NUty  is  not  an 
uncommon  word. 

NITTLE.    *'  A  chUdish  word  for  Httle,"  Urr> 
MS.  Adds,  to  Ray. 

NIX.  (I)  Nothing.    A  cant  term. 

(2)  To  impose  upon.    See  Nick. 

NO.  (1)  Often  used  ironically  by  our  early  dra- 
matists to  express  excess,  e.  g.  Here's  no 
rascal,  implying  a  very  great  rasod. 

(2)  Nor ;  not    Still  in  use. 

Tho  were  thai  wounded  so  strong. 
That  thai  m  might  doure  long. 

MsrHm,  p.  ast. 
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Th«  dtn  In  the  ritht  tide  was  first  wryU,  and 
Jit  he  tokeneth  nothinge,  mo  the  secnnde,  no  the 
tbridde,  bat  thd  maken  that  figure  of  1  the  more 
t^nyflcatyf  that  ecnnith  after  hem. 

Rar^  Mathematiea,  p.  99. 

NOAH'SARKS.    Clouds  in  the  forms  of  arks, 

indicating  rain.     St^foUc. 
NOB.  (1)  To  beat ;  to  strike.     North, 

(2)  The  head.     Var.  dioL    Hence,  a  person  in 
a  superior  station  of  life. 

(3)  A  young  colt.     Herrf, 

^i)Uh&.  (1)  To  beat ;  to  rub.    North. 
(2)  A  lump  of  anything.    Etut, 
NOBBLE-TREE.    The  head.     S%^olk. 
NOBBLY.    Round,  as  pebbles,  &c     Var.  dial 
NOBBY.  (1)  A  fool.    East, 
(2)  Fine;  fashionably     Var,  dioL 
NOBBY-COLT.    A  young  colt.     Ghuc, 
NOBILE.    Grandeur;  magnificence. 
Sothly  by  Arthuryi  day 
Waa  Bretayne  yn  grete  neeyfo. 
For  yn  hys  tyme  a  grete  whyle 
He  Mjottnied  at  CarUIe. 

MS,  RawlbtMm  C.  86. 
NOBILLARY.     Nobleness;  nobility. 
NOBLE.  (1)  The  nava    East. 
(2)  A  gold  coin  worth  6«.  Sd. 
NOBLESSE.      Dignity;    splendour.     (v^.-iV.) 
NtMey  has  the  same  meanings. 

Of  what  richetse,  of  what  nobte^, 
Theae  bokis  telle,  and  thus  they  say. 

Gotr#r,  MS.  Soc,  Antiq,  134,  f.  197- 
And  so  they  mett  betwixt  both  hoites,  where 
v»  rif  ht  kyode  and  lovynge  langwage  betwixt  them 
twoo.  with  parflte  accord  knyt  togethars  for  erar 
hn«  aftar,  with  as  hartyly  loTynge  there  and  coun- 
traauDce,  as  might  be  betwix  two  bretheme  of  so 
Srete  Mtfcy  and  asUte. 

Jrrimd<^KIng  Edward  IV.  p.  11. 
Ilkooe  be  worscheped  in  hys  d^r^ 
With  grete  nobela^  and  aeere  honowrea. 

Hampole,  MS,  Bowes,  p.  9S2. 

NOBSON.    A  blow;  a  stroke.    North, 
NOB-THATCHER.    A  pcruke-maker. 
NO-BUT.    Only ;  except    North, 
NOCENT.    A  wicked  man-     (Lat,) 

An  innocent  with  a  noeent,  a  man  ungylty  with 
*  Cylty*  was  poodered  in  an  egall  balaunce. 

Hail,  1548,  Hen.  IV.  f.  14. 

NOCK.  (I)  A  notch,  generally  applied  to  the 
notch  of  an  arrow  or  a  bow.  It  is  the  trans- 
ition of  coehe  in  Hollyband's  Dictionarie, 
1593.  To  nock,  to  set  the  arrow  on  the  string. 
See  Drayton's  Poems,  p.  80.  Beyond  the 
itockf  out  of  reason. 

(2)  To  tip  or  finish  off  an  article  with  some- 
thing of  a  different  material. 

(3)  The  posteriors.  More  usually  called  nod- 
ndro,  Cotgrave  has, "  Culj  tayle,  nockandroe, 
fandameni."  (4)  Florio,  *'  Cunno,  a  womans 
BDcke ;  emm&ia,  a  woman  well  nocked." 

NOCKLE.     A  beetle,  or  mallet.    Noff, 

NOCKY-BOY.    A  dull  simple  fcUow. 

NOD.    He's  gone  to  the  hind  of  Nod,  L  e.  he's 

gone  to  bed. 
NODCOCK.    A  simpleton.    Somerset, 
NODDY.  (1)  AfooL    MtMheu. 
(2)  An  old  game  at  cards,  coi^jectnred  to  be  the 


same   at    cribbage.      It  appears  from  the 
Complete  Gamester,  1682,  p.  76,  that  Knate 
Noddy  was  the  ^designation  ot  the  knave  of 
trumps  in  playing  that  game.    The  game  it 
by  no  means  obsolete.    Carr  mentions  noddy- 
fifteen  in  his  Craven  Gl.     Noddy  is  now 
played  as  follows :    Any  number  can  play — 
the  cards  are  all  dealt  out — the  elder  hand 
plays  one,  (of  which  he  hath  a  pabror  ^prial 
if  a  good  player)~8aying  or  singing  "  there's 
a  good  card  for  thee,"  passing  it  to  his  right 
hand  neighbour — the  person  next  in  succes- 
sion who  holds  its  pair  covers  it,  saying 
"  there's  a  still  better  than  he ;"  and  passes 
both  onward — the  person  holding  the  third 
of  the  sort  (ace,  six,  queen,  or  what  not)  puts 
it  on  with  **  there's  the  best  of  all  three :" 
and  the  holder  of  the  fourth  crowns  all  with 
the  emphatic — "And  there  is  Niddy-Noddeee,** 
— He  wins  the  tack,  turns  it  down,  and  begins 
again.    He  who  is  first  out  receives  from  his 
adversaries  a  fish  (or  a  bean,  as  the  case  may 
be)  for  each  unplayed  card.    This  game  is 
mentioned  in  Arch.viii.  149;  Taylor's  Motto, 
1622,  sig.  D.  iv. 
NODDY-HEADED.    Tipsy!     Oxon, 
NODDY-POLL.    A  simpleton.     Noddy-pateit 
also  used,  and  Florio,  p.  214,  has  noddy -peaie, 
**  Benet,  a  simple,  plaine,  doltish  fellow,  a 
noddipeake,  a  ninnyhammer,  a  pea-goose,  a 
coxe,  a  sillie  companion,"  Cotgrave. 
NODILE.    The  noddle  or  head.    "  Occ^t,  a 

nodyle,"  Nominale  MS. 
NODOCK.      The  nape  of  the  neck.      "HU 
forehead  very  plaine,  and  his  nodocke  flat, ' 
Triall  of  Wits,  1604,  p.  25. 
NOE.    To  know.    Nominale  MS. 
I  noe  none  that  is  with  me. 
Never  5it  sent  after  the ; 
Nerer  seth  that  my  reyne  begane. 
Fond  I  never  none  so  herdy  mane. 
That  hyder  durst  to  us  wend, 
Bot  Itf  1  wold  after  hym  send. 

MS.  Athmole  61,  xv.  Cent. 

NO-FAR.    Near;  not  far.    North, 
NOG.  (1)  A  sort  of  strong  ale. 

(2)  To  jog ;  to  move  on.    North, 

(3)  A  square  piece  of  wood  supporting  the  roof 
of  a  mine.    Derb, 

NOGGED.    Strong  limbed.    North, 
NOGGEN.    Made  of  nogs,  or  hemp.    Hence, 

thick,  clumsy,  rough.     West, 
NOGGERHEAD.    A  blockhead.    Dorset, 
NOGGIN.    "A  mug  or  pot  of  earth  with  a 

large  belly  and  narrower  mouth ;  in  Cheshire, 

a  wooden  kit  or  piggin  is  called  a  noggin,'* 

Kennet,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
NOGGING.    The  filling  up  of  the  interstices 

in  a  building  composed  partly  of  wood. 
NOGGLE.  To  walk  awkwardly.  North,  Hence 

noggler^  a  bungling  person. 
NOGGS.    The  handle  of  a  scythe.     Chesh. 
NOGGY.    Tipsy;  intoxicated.     North, 
NO-GO.     Impracticable.     Far,  dial. 
NOGS.  (1)  Hemp.    Salop, 
(2)  The  shank-bones.     Yorksh, 
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NO-HOW.    Not  at  all.    Ent 

NOHT.    Nought ;  nothing.    (J.-S.) 

NOIB.    To  hurt ;  to  trouble.  Also  a  substantive. 

Palsgrave  has  noiemg,  a  nuisance. 
NOILS.    Coarse  locks  of  wool     Eatt    By  a 

statute  of  James  I.  no  one  was  permitted  to 

put  noylet  into  woollen  doth. 
NOINT.    To  beat  severely.     A  ar.  dial. 
NOISE.  (1)  To  make  a  noite  at  one^  to  scold. 

To  noise  one,  to  report  or  tell  tales  of.    Noise 

in  the  head,  a  scolding. 

(2)  A  company  of  musicians.  "  Those  terrible 
noyses,  with  thredbare  doakes,"  Dekker's 
Belman  of  London,  1608. 

(3)  Tumult ;  dispute.     Weber, 

(4)  To  make  a  noise.    {J.^N.) 
NOISFLODE.     CataeUsmut,  Nominale  MS. 
NOK.    A  notch  in  a  bow. 

NOKE.  (1)  A  nook,  or  comer. 

He  coverde  the  childe  with  hli  mantiUe  noke. 
And  over  the  water  the  way  he  tuke. 

MS,  Unooln  A.i.  17*  f.  125. 

(2)  An  oak.    Nominale  MS. 

Ther  may  no  man  stonde  hyi  stroke, 
Thogh  he  were  at  itronge  at  an  noke. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  160. 

NOKES.    A  ninny^  a  simpleton. 
NOKETT.    A  nook  of  ground.     Want, 
NOLDE.    Would  not.    (A.-S,) 

And  noldt  calle  hirselfe  none  other  name 
Bat  Ooddit  haudmayde  in  fulle  lowe  maner. 

legate,  MS,  Soc,  Jntiq,  134,  f.  2. 
FofMthe  harme  noU.  he  do  nonne, 
Bot  he  wold  do  meche  gode. 

Chrcm*  VUodun,  p.  5. 

NOLE.    A  head.     It  is  sometimes  applied  to  a 

simpleton,  as  in  Mirr.  Mag.  p.  222. 
NOLT.    Black  cattle.    North, 
NO-MATTERS.    Not  well.    Si^olk. 
NOMBRE.    Number.    {A.-N,) 
NOME.  (1)  Took;  held-    {A,-S,) 
Etc  ne  drynke  wold  he  never, 
But  wepyag  and  sorowyng  evir : 
Syret,  Rare  sorow  hath  he  notiM, 
He  wold  hys  endyng  day  wer  come. 
That  he  myght  ought  of  lif  goo 

MS,  Rttwliruon  C.  86. 
Aftur  thys  the  day  was  nom^, 
That  thebatelle  on  schnlde  comyn. 

'  MS,  Cantab.  Ft.  Ji.  38.  f.  93. 

Thow  ert  name  thefy-wis  t 
Whar  ttele  thow  ttede  Trenchesia, 
That  thow  ridest  upon  here  i 

Beom  t^f  Hamtoun,  p.  73. 
And  grethur  credence  to  hym  he  there  nome 
Then  he  dudde  ony  tyme  therby  fore. 

Chron.  Viludun.  p.  71. 

(2^  Numb.    Somerset. 

(3;  A  name.    Nominale  MS. 

Her  jongest  brother  thel  lefle  at  home, 

Benjamin  was  his  nome, 

Curtor  Mwtdi,  MS.  Coll,  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  30. 

NOMELICHE.    Namely.     {J,.S.) 

NOMINE.    A  long  speech.    North. 

NOMMER.    To  number.    (A,-N.) 

For  I  do  the  wele  to  wiete  thou  myghte  nerehand 
alsonne  nommer  the  sternes  of  hevene,  as  the  folke 
of  the  empire  of  Perse-     MS,  Lincoln  A.  I.  17,  f.  7. 

NOMPERE.    An  arbitrator.     Chaucer, 


And  nempned  hym  for  a  notmptre. 
That  no  debat  nere.     Pien  Plcughman,  p.  tlf 
NOMPION.    One  who  is  possessed  of  more 
knowledge  than  the  common  people.     Lane 
NON.     Not  one ;  none ;  not. 
NONATION.    WUd;  uicoherent.     West, 
NONCE.    Purpose;   intent;  design;  occasion. 
This  word  is  not  3ret  entirely  obsolete.    It  is 
derived,  as  Price  observes,  from  the  A.-S. 
for  than  ones, 

I  have  a  slyng  for  the  nonet. 
That  is  made  for  gret  stonys. 

MS.  Cantab.  Pf.  ▼.  48,  f.  50. 
For  the  nonett,  I  forbare  to  allege  the  learneder 
•ort,  lest  the  unlearned  should  say  they  could  no 
•kill  on  such  books,  nor  knew  not  whether  they 
were  truly  brought  in.  PilMngUm*t  Works,  p.  644. 
Bot  5if  thowe  wolde  alle  my  steryne  stroye  fore 
the  nonps,  Mvrts  ArAun,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  73. 

NONE.  (1)  No  time.     West. 

(2)  Not  at  alL     Far.  dial. 

(3)  The  hour  of  two  or  three  in  the  afternoon. 
(A.-N.) 

NONEARE.    Now;  just  now.     Norf. 

NONE-OR-BOTH.    Neither.    Essex. 

NONE-SO-PRETTY.    London-pride.    East. 

NONE-SUCH.  Black  nonsuch  is  trefoil-seed* 
and  white  nonsuch  is  rye-grass-seed.    Norf. 

NONINO.  A  burden  to  a  ballad.  Shakespeare 
has  it,  hey,  nonny,  nonny.  The  term  nonny- 
nonny  was  appUed  to  the  female  pudendum, 
and  hence  many  indelicate  allusions.  **  Nony- 
nony  or  pallace  of  pleasure,"  Florio,  p.  194. 

NONKYNS.    No  kind  of.     (^.-S.) 
The  lady  lay  in  hlr  bede  and  slepe ; 
,  Of  tresone  tuke  sche  nonktfna  kepe. 

For  therof  wyste  schenoghte. 

MS,  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  119. 

NONNE.     A  nun.    (J.^S.) 

NONNOCK.  To  trifle ;  to  idle  away  the  time. 
Nonnocis,  whims.  East.  Some  use  nonny 
in  the  same  sense. 

NON-PLUNGE.  Nonplus.  Nonpower  is  also 
used.     Var.  dial 

NONSICAL.    Nonsensical     West, 

NONSKAITH.    A  wishing,  or  longing.    Cumb. 

NONUNIA.  A  quick  time  in  music,  containing 
nine  crotchets  between  the  bars. 

NOODLE.     A  blockhead.     Var.  dial, 

NOOK.  The  quarter  of  a  yard-land,  which 
varies  according  to  the  place  firom  15  to  40 
acres.  See  Carlisle's  Account  of  Charities,  p. 
298.    Stfll  in  use. 

NOOKED-END.  The  very  farthest  extremity 
of  a  corner.     Far,  dial. 

NOOK-SHOTTEN.  Having  or  possessing  nooks 
and  corners.  Pegge  says,  **  spoken  of  a  wall 
in  a  bevU,  and  not  at  right-angles  with  another 
wall.''  The  term  is  still  in  use,  and  meta- 
phorically means  disappointed,  mistaken, 

NOOLED.    Curbed ;  broken  spirited.    North. 

NOON.     None.    Ia..S.) 

NOONING.  A  repast  taken  by  harvest-labourers 
about  noon.  rar.  dial  Pegge  has  nowh- 
scape,  the  time  when  labourers  rest  after 
dinner.     Nooiningscaup,  Hallamsh.  Gl.  p.  1 56. 

NOONSHUN.    A  luncheon.    Browne. 
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KOONSTBAD.    The  period  <tf  noon. 

NOORY.    A  ywmg  boy.    (fV.) 

NOOZLE.     To  nestle.    Sowtertet. 

NOPE.    A  bullfinch.     Var,  diaL 

NOR.     Than.    Very  common. 

NORATION.    Romoor;  speech.     Far.  dioL 

NORCHE.    To  nourish.    Ck>T.  Myst.  p.  208. 

NORFOLK.CAPON.    A  red-herring. 

NORFOLK-DUMPLING.  A  smaU  globnkr 
podding,  mtde  merely  with  dough  ind  yeast, 
and  boiled  for  twenty  minutes,  according  to 
the  approved  receipt  of  that  county. 

Well,  oochiof  WM  undode  that  might  Im  done 
to  make  Jemj  Camber  a  tall,  Httle,  tleoder  man» 
when  yet  he  lookt  like  a  KnrjkM«  dttmpiing,  thicke 
and  short.  Arwtin't  Ntti  </  NinnUt,  1608. 

NORGANE.    Norwegian. 
NORL    A  foster^hild.    (^.-M) 

For  mi  lordea  douhter  tche  b, 

AndfefahlsiMHfoffwtheywit.      Op^fWrnrwikt,^,  7. 

Tjeao  thee,  feature,  fle  on  thee ! 

The  deriUcff  owineMitrry*.        Chegttr  Ptoyv,  U.  KB. 

KORICE.  A  nurse.  (^.-M)  **  Nutrix, 
norysche,"  Nominale  MS. 

NORLE.    To  nourish.    Oesta  Rom.  p.  215. 

NORISTRy.    A  nursery. 

NORLOGE.    A  clock.    Nominale  MS. 

NORN.     Keither;  nothing.     West. 

NORRA-ONE.    Neyer-a-one.    JDewm, 

NORREL-WARE.    A  bit-maker,  or  lorimer. 

NORRID.    Northward.     Var.  dial 

NORSTHING.    Nourishment. 

NORSTHYD.    Nourished ;  tought ;  educated. 

NORT.     Nothing.    SomerteL 

NORTELRIE.    Nurture;  education. 

NORTH.  The  following  proverb  is  given  by 
Aubrey  in  his  MS.  Collections  for  Wiltshire 
in  the  Ashmolean  Museum. 

'*  The  Kcrth  for  largeoeai. 
The  East  for  hralth ! 
The  South  for  buildings. 
The  West  for  wealth.** 

NORTHERING.  Wild;  incoherent.  WetL 
A  silly  person  is  called  hnorthem^  and  some 
of  our  old  dramatists  use  the  latter  word  in 
the  sense  of  elownith^  or  HUy. 

NORTH-EYE.    To  squint    Suffolk, 

NORTHUMBERLAND.  Lord  Northumber> 
land's  arms,  i.  e.  a  black  eye. 

NORWAIS.    Norwegians.    Heame. 

NORWAY.    A  whetetone.    Devon, 

NORWAY-NECKCLOTH.    A  piUory. 

NOSE.  (1)  To  pay  through  the  nose,  to  give  an 
extravagant  credit  price.  No$e  qf  wax,  a 
proverbial  phrase  for  anything  very  pliable. 
Tofoliow  om^i  note,  to  go  straightforward. 
7o  measure  noses,  to  meet.  To  have  one's 
nose  on  the  grindstone,  to  be  depressed.  As 
plain  as  the  nose  on  one's  face,  quite  evident. 
Led  by  the  nose,  governed.  To  put  ow?s  nose 
out  rf  joint,  to  rival  one  in  the  favour  of 
another.  To  mahe  a  bridge  qfany  one^s  nose, 
to  pass  by  him  in  drinking.  He  cut  off  his 
nose  to  be  revenged  qf  his  face,  he  has  re- 
venged his  neighbour  at  the  expenseof  injuring 
liiBsell     To  make  a  persons  nose  swell,  to 


make  him  jeakms  of  a  livaL    2b  j^fay  with  a 
perooiCs  noee,  to  ridicule  him. 

(2)  To  smdL  Var,  dioL  Hence,  metaphori- 
caUy,  to  pry  into  anything. 

(3)  A  neck  of  land.    South. 

(4)  To  be  tyrannical.     Oxon, 
NOSE-BAO.    A  bag  of  provender  £utened  to  a 

horse's  head. 
NOSEBLEDE.    The  plant  milfbiL   MiOifblium, 

MS.  Sloane  5,  t  6. 
NOSE-FLY.    A  small  fly  very  troublesome  to 

the  noses  of  horses. 
NOSEGENT.    A  nun.    An  old  cant  term,  given 

in  Brit  BibL  ii.  521. 
NOSE-GIG.    A  toe-piece  to  a  shoe.     fVest. 
NOSELING.      On  the  nose.      "FcUe  doune 

noselynge,"  Morte  d* Arthur,  ii.  286. 
NO-SENSE.    A  phrase  implying  worthlessness 

or  improprietv.     West, 
NOSETHIRLES.    The  nostrils.    {A,'S,)  Spelt 

neyse-thriUes  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  54. 
NOSIL.  (1)  To  encourage  or  embolden  an  animal 

to  fight ;  to  set  on. 
(2)  To  grub  in  the  earth. 
NOSING.    The  exterior  projecting  edge  of  the 

tread  of  a  stair. 
NOSLE.    The  handle  of  a  cup,  Ac    The  nosle 

of  a  candlestick  is  that  part  which  holds  the 

end  of  a  candle. 
NOSSEN.    Noise;  rumour;  report 
NOSSET.  (1)  A  dainty  dish.     Somerset. 
(2)  To  carouse  secretly.    l>eroii. 
NOST.    Knowestnot    (^.-5.) 
NOST-COCKLE.    The  last  hatched  bird;  the 

youngest  of  a  brood. 
NOSYLLE.   A  blackbird.  IfmiM,  MS.  Arundel 

249,  t  90.    It  occurs  in  Nominale  MS. 
NOT.  (1)  Know  not    (A.'S) 

For  whane  men  thenken  to  debate,  ■ 
I  not  what  other  thynge  Is  good 

Oower,  MS,  Soe.  Antiq,  134,  f.  38. 

(2)  Smooth ;  without  horns,  far,  dial  Hence, 
to  shear,  or  poll.    Not-head,  a  craven  crown. 

(3)  Not  only.     1  Thess.  iv.  8. 

(4)  A  game  like  bandy.     Glouc. 

(5)  Well  tUled,  as  a  field.    Essex. 
NOTABILITEE.  A  thing  w  orthy  of  observation. 

Chaucer, 
NOTCH.  (1)  The  female  pudendum. 
(2)  Out  (f  all  notch,  out  of  all  bounds.    Lilly, 

ed.  1632,  sig.  Aa.  xi. 
NOTCHET.    A  notable  feat    East, 
NOTE.  (I)  Use ;  business ;  employment    To 
use,  or  enjoy.    Lane. 

But  thefle  serreth  of  wykked  nolv, 
Hy  t  hangeth  bys  mayster  by  the  throte. 

MS,  HaH,  1701,  f  14. 

(2)  A  nut.    Maundevile,  p.  158. 

(3)  To  push,  strike,  or  gore  with  the  horns,  as  a 
buU.     North. 

(4)  The  time  during  which  a  cow  is  in  milk. 
North,  Kennett  has,  **noyt,  a  cow's  milk 
for  one  year."  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

(5)  To  contend  with ;  to  fight. 

(6)  To  eat.    Durham.    (Island.) 
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(7)Netl  or  cattle.    North. 
NOTELESS.    Stupefied.    Euex, 
KOTEMUGE.    Nutmeg.     Chaucer. 
NOTERER.    A  notary. 
NOTE-SCHALE.    A  nutsheU. 

But  alle  nit  worth  a  note-aehale, 

Gow«r»  MS.  Soe,  jintiq,  134,  f.  107. 

NOTFULHEDE.  Profit;  gain;  utility.  It 
ocean  in  MS.  Cotton.  Vespas.  D.  vii,  and  is 
connected  with  A.-S.  nytUcnys. 

NOTHAG.  The  jay.  "  Nothagge,  a  byrde, 
Jaye"  Palsgrave.  Spelt  nothak  in  Nominale 
MS.  f.  6.  **  Fieedula,  a  nuthage/'  Vocab. 
Rawl.  MS.  "The  nuthake  with  her  notes 
newe,"  Squyr  of  Lowe  Degr^,  55. 

NOT-HALF^AVED.    Foolish.     Wett 

NOTHELES.    Nevertheless.    (^.-&) 

Notheles  yn  here  dedyi, 

Se  wat  chute  as  Menerhedys.  US,  Hart,  YTOh  Ml. 
NOTHER.    Otherwise;   nor;   neither;  other; 

another.    {J,-S,) 
NOTHING.    Not ;  not  at  aU.     (J.^S,) 
Hli  hatte  wat  bonde  undur  hit  chyn, 
He  did  hit  nothyng  of  to  hym. 
He  thojt  hit  wat  no  tyme.  MS.  Cantab,  Ft.  t.  48,  f.  48. 
NOTORIE.    Notorious.    Lydgate. 
NOTTLE.    Foolish;  trifling;  absurd;  wanton. 

Milles'  MS.  Glossary. 
NOTWITHUNDERSTANDING.  Notwithstand- 
ing.  A  curious  corruption,  sometimes  heard, 
and  perhaps  the  longest  word  ever  used  by  a 
rustic.  /#fc  qf  Wight, 
NOUCHE.  A  jewel;  a  necklace.  Oftener 
spelt  ouche^  as  in  Nominale  MS. 

To  my  Lord  and  nephew  the  king  the  beit  nouche 
which  I  have  on  the  day  of  my  death. 

T99t,  Vetutt,  p.  141. 
Whan  thou  hatt  taken  eny  thynge 
Of  lovit  5ifte,  or  nouche  or  rynge. 

Gotfftfr,  MS,  Soc,  Antlg.  134,  f.  54. 

NOUGHT-A-DOW.    Worthless.    North, 
NOUGHT-MERCHANTABLE.  Not  well.  Detwi. 
NOUGHTY.    Possessed  of  nothing.    (A,-S,) 
NOUMBRED.    A  number ;  the  sum  total. 
NOUN.    No.    iJ,^N.) 

NOUSE.    Sense ;  knowledge.     Var,  dial.  Ap- 
parently from  the  Greek  vovq. 
Oh  I  aid,  at  lofly  Homer  tayi,  my  nowe 
To  ting  tuMime  the  Monarch  and  the  Louse. 

Peter  Pindar,  L  8S9. 

NOUSLE.  To  nestle ;  to  cherish ;  to  wrap  up. 
Also  spelt  nozzle,  "  See  with  what  erroneous 
trumperies  antiquitie  hath  bene  nozzeled** 
Batman's  Golden  Booke,  1577,  ded.  Nuzzeledt 
brought  up  in  youth,  Holinshed,  Hist.  EngL 
i  108 ;  nursed,  habituated,  Holinshed,  Conq. 
Ireland,  pp.  46,  78. 
And  ntuled  once  in  wicked  deedet  I  feard  not  to 

olTende, 
From  bad,  to  worte  and  wortt  I  fell,  I  would  at 
lejture  mendc. 

1st  Part  o/Promo9andCimandra,  iL  6. 

NOUSTY.    Peevish.    North, 

NOUT-GELD.    Comage  rent,  originally  paid  in 
seat  or  cattle.    North, 

NOUTHE.  (1)  Now.    (y/.-A) 

(2)  Nought ;  nothing.    Hence,  nouthe-con,  to 
know  nothing.    (^.-5.) 


(3)  To  set  at  nought;  to  defy. 

NOVELLIS.    News.    (^.-M) 

NOVELRYE.    Novelty.    (J.-N,) 

Ther  wat  a  kny5t  that  loved  nooelrye. 
At  many  one  haunte  now  that  folye.    ■ 

MS,  Hari.  I7OI.  f.SS 

NOVE^    High  land  above  a  precipitous  bank 

Sussex, 
NOVUM.    A  game  at  dice  played  by  $ve  01 
six  persons.    It  is  mentioned  in  Florio,  p.  2 1 0 
Taylor's  Motto,  1622,  sig.  D.  iv. 
NOW-AND-NOW.    Once  and  again.    Now  and 

then^  occasionally. 
NO-WAY-BUT-ONE.    A  phrase  implying  an 

inevitable  certainty. 
NO- WAYS.     NotatalL     Var.  dial 
NOWEL.    A  cry  of  joy,  properly  that  at  Christ- 
mas of  joy  for  the  birth  of  the  Saviour.  {Lat.) 
It  signified  originally  the  feast  of  Christmas, 
and  is  often  found  in  that  sense.    A  political 
song,  in  a  MS.  of  Henry  VI.'s  time,  in  my 
possession,  concludes  as  follows, — 
Tyll  home  Sulle  Wylekyne, 
Thit  Joly  gentylle  tayle, 
Alle  to  my  lorde  Fueryn, 

That  nerer  dyd  fayle. 
Thcrfore  let  ut  alle  syng  nowelle ; 
Nowelle!  Nowelle!  Nowelle  I  NoweUe! 
And  Crytt  tave  mcry  Ynglond  and  tped  yt  wdle. 
NOWELE.    The  naveL    Arch.  ixx.  354. 
NOWIE.     Homed  cattle.     North. 
NOWITE.    FooUsh;  wiUess;  weak. 
NOWLE.    The  noddle  or  head.    HThe  nowle 

refine,"  Lilly,  ed.  1632,  sig.  Aa.  viij. 
NOWMER.    Number.    Prompt,  Parv. 
NOW-NOW.    Old  Anthony  Now-now,  an  itine- 
rant fiddler  frequently  mentioned  by  our  old 
writers.    Anthony  Munday  is  supp<^ed  to  be 
ridiculed  under  this  name,  in  Chettle*8  Kind- 
hart's  Dreame,  1592. 
NOWP.    A  knock  on  the  head.    Une, 
NOWRE.     Nowhere.    Isumbras,  544.    Nowre* 

whare  occurs  in  Hampole. 
NOW.RIGHT.    Just  now.   Exmoor, 
NOWSE.    Nothing.    North, 
NOWUNDER.    Surely ;  certainly. 
NOY.    To  annoy;  to  hurt.    Kortk, 

Corporal  meat,  when  it  flndeth  a  belly  occupied 

with  advene  and  corrupt  huroourt,  doth  both  hurt 

the  more,  nuy  the  more,  and  helpeth  nothing  at  all. 

Beeon'e  Worke,  p.  1 17. 

Of  wilke  some  are  noveand  tille  ut  kyndly. 

And  tome  arc  profytable  and  etye. 

MS,  Uneoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  180. 
Thui  do  ye  recken ;  but  I  feare  ye  come  of  derut, 
A  very  noy/itll  worme,  at  Aristotle  iheweth  us. 

BaW^  K^nge  Joham,  p.  H6. 

NOYNTE.    To  anoint.    m»t. 
I  axtt  a  mayster  of  fytyke  lore. 

What  wold  hynie  drye  and  dryve  away ; 
Elyrootina  yi  an  erbe  ther-fore, 

Oon  of  the  best  that  ever  I  tay. 
Voynte  heme  therwyth  ay  whenne  thow  may, 

Thingk  that  Requiem  thallein  the  rente  and  aeae^ 
And  tone  after,  within  anyght  and  a  day. 

Thou  thalt  have  lyteni  to  lyve  In  eata. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ft.  L  6,  (•  47. 

NOYSAUNCE.    Offence ;  tre^Mas.   (^.-JV.) 
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KOZZLE.    Tbe  note.    Var,  dud, 
KQST.     Not.    Perceval,  98, 143,  515,  Ac 
The  lordii  teid  to  hym  anon, 
Joly  Robjm  let  hym  nv^t  gon 
TiUe  that  he  hare  etyn. 

jrSL  OMfaft.  Pf.  r.  48,  f.  AS. 

NUB.  (1)  To  push;  to  beckon.    North, 

{2)  The  nape  of  the  neck.  East. 

(3)  A  hosband.    A  cant  term. 

NUBBLE.    To  braise  wHh  the  fist. 

NUBBLINGS.    Small  coaL    Wore, 

NUBILATED.    aouded.   {Lot,) 

About  the  beginning  of  March,  1060, 1  bought  ac- 
ddcotally  a  Turkey-ctone  ring ;  It  was  then  wholly 
lereo* ;  toward  the  end  of  the  moneth  It  began  to 
be  n^AUmUd.     Jubre^*s  Wilt*,  MS,  RoptU  Soe.  p.  100. 

KUCH.    To  tremble.    Nortkumb. 

NUCKLE.  Trifling  work ;  uncertain  and  un- 
profitable employment.    North, 

NUDDLE.  (1)  The  nape  of  the  neck.    East. 

(2)  To  stoop  in  walking.     Far.  diaL 

NUDGE.  A  gentle  piuh.  It  is  also  a  verb,  to 
strike  gently,  to  give  a  person  a  hint  or  signal 
hj  a  priTate  touch  with  the  hand,  elbow,  or 
foot.   Var.diaL 

NUFFEN.    Ck>oked  sufficiently.  Line. 

NUG.  (1)  A  rude  unshapen  piece  of  timber;  a 
block.    Somerset, 

(2)  A  knob,  or  protuberance.    Devon, 

(3)  A  term  of  endearment. 
NUGGING-HOUSE.    A  brothel. 
NUG-HEAD.    A  blockhead.   Somenet,    Carr 

has  nunuheadt  Craven  Gl. 
NULL.    To  beat  severely. 
NUM.    Dull;  stupid.   Eatt.    Also  a  verb,  to 

benumb  or  stupefy.    *'  Nums  all  the  currents 

that  should  comfort  life,''  Tragedy  of  Hofftaian, 

1631,  sig.  K.  iiL 
NL^MBLES.    The  entrails,  or  part  of  the  in- 

wards  of  a  deer. 

Brede  and  wyne  they  had  ynough. 

And  twmble*  of  the  dere.      Robin  Hood,  i.  8. 

KUMPOST.    An  imposthume.  East, 

NUMPS.    AfooL    Devon. 

NUN.  ''A  litle  titmouse,  called  a  ntmn«,  be- 
cause his  heade  is  filletted  as  it  were  nunlike," 
Nomendator,  p.  60. 

NUNC  A  large  lump  or  thick  piece  of  any- 
thing.  Somih, 

NUNCH.    A  luncheon.    Var.dial, 

NUNCHBON.  A  lump  of  food  sufficient  for  a 
luncheon.    Kent, 

NUNCLE.  (1)  An  unde.    StiU  in  use. 

(2)  To  cheat ;  to  deceive.  North, 

NUNMETE.    A  luncheon.    Pr,Parv, 

NUNNERY.    A  brothel.    A  cant  term. 

NUNQUAM.  One  who  never  returns  from  an 
errand.    {Lot,) 

NUNKYE.    A  nunnery.    Isumbras,  485. 

NUNT.    To  make  an  effort.    North, 

NUNTING.    Awkward  looking.    Sussex, 

NUNTY.  Stiff;  formal ;  old-fashioned ;  shabby ; 
mean ;  fussy.    Vor,  dial, 

NUP.  A  fool.  Nupson  occurs  in  this  sense  in 
Ben  Jonaon,  and  Grose  has  it  in  C.  D.  V.  T. 

NUR.    The  head.   Wttrw. 


NURCHY.  To  nourish.  **  Mi/Ho,  to  nurchy,** 
Vocab.  MS.  XV.  Cent  f.  72,  in  my  pos* 
session.    Said  to  be  in  use  in  Devon. 

NURLY.  Lumpy ;  knotty.  Hence,  metapho- 
rically, ill-tempered.    North, 

NURPIN.  A  little  person.  Herrf.  Possibly 
connected  with  ityrvy/  in  Pr.  Parv. 

NURSE.    To  cheat    A  cant  term. 

NURSE-CHILD.  A  child  before  weaning.  '«A 
nource  childe,  or  babe  that  sucketh,"  Withals. 
ed.l608,p.27L 

NURSE-GARDEN.  (1)  The  crab-apple  tree. 

(2)  A  nursery-garden.  "  Settes  of  young  trees, 
or  nursegardaynes,"  Cooper,  ed.  1559,  in  v. 
Semen,    Still  in  use. 

NURSES-VAILS.  The  nurse's  clothes  when 
penetrated  by  nepial  indiscretions.   Oxon, 

NURSPELL.  A  boy's  game  in  Lincolnshire, 
somewhat  similar  to  trap-balL  It  is  played 
with  a  kidble,  a  ftacr,  and  a  spelL  By  striking 
the  end  of  the  spell  with  the  kibble,  the  nur 
of  course  rises  into  the  air,  and  the  art  of  the 
game  is  to  strike  it  with  the  kibble  before  it 
reaches  the  ground.  He  who  drives  it  to  the 
greatest  distance,  wins  the  game. 

NURT.    To  nurture ;  to  bring  up. 

NUSENESS.    A  nuisance.    East. 

NUSHED.    Starved  ;m-fed.  East. 

NUT.  (1)  Sweet-bread.  East, 

(2)  The  stock  of  a  wheel  /  or.  dial 

(3)  The  lump  of  fat  called  the  pope's-eye. 
"Muguette  de  mouton^  tiie  nut  of  a  leg  of 
mutton,"  Cotgrave. 

(4)  A  silly  fellow.  Yorksh,  This  word  is  not 
applied  to  an  idiot,  but  to  one  who  has  been 
doing  a  foolish  action. 

(5)  A  Idnd  of  small  urn. 
Alio  oon  llttel  ctandyng  peece,  with  a  gilt  korer. 

which  hath  at  the  foote  a  crown,  and  another  on  the 

kover,  weying  S2  ounce*,  alto  a  ttandyng  gilt  nvn, 

and  the  bast  doaein  of  the  second  sort  of  my  tponee. 

Tost,  FetMJf.  p.  965. 

NUTCRACKERS.    The  pillory. 

NUT-CRACK-NIGHT.  All  Hallows' eve,  when 
it  is  customary  to  crack  nuts  in  large  quanti- 
ties.   North, 

NUTCROME.  A  crooked  stick,  used  for  lower- 
ing branches  of  hazels,  in  order  to  reach  the 
fruit.  East. 

NUT-HOLE.  The  notch  in  a  bow  to  receive 
the  arrow. 

NUT-HOOK. 

NUTMEGS. 


Abailiff. 

The  testes.    Var.dial 
My  precloot  nutmeg*  doe  not  wound. 

For  fear  I  ihould  not  live ; 
I'll  pay  thee  dowbe  one  hundred  pound. 
If  thou  wilt  me  forgive. 

Ht«toiy  0/ Jodie  Hbm«r,  ed.  1697.  p  18. 

NUTRE.    A  kind  of  worm. 
NUTRITIVE.    That  which  has  nourished. 

Yf  ever  God  gave  rictorye  to  men  fyghtinge  in  a 

Juste  quarelU  or  yf  he  ever  ayded  such  as  mad« 

warre  for  the  wealthe  and  tulcion  of  their  owne 

natural  and  nutrUlM  countrey. 

HaU,  Richmrd  III,  I.  SI. 

NUTTEN.    A  donkey.  I.  Wight. 
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NUT-rOPPER,    The  bird  nut-pecikcr.  Withals' 

Dictionaries  ed.  1608,  p.  21. 
NUVITOUS.    NuU-itious.   Salop, 
NUY.    Annoyance ;  injury. 

Anl  thare  was  to  grete  habundance  of  nedders 
and  other  venymous  bettes,  that  thame  byhoved 
nedea  travellc  armed,  and  that  was  a  grete  nujf 
to  thame,  and  an  h^he  disese. 

MS.  Unooln  A.  i.  17.  f.  S7. 
NUZZLE.    To  loiter;  to  idle.   North, 
NYE.  (I)  An  eye.    Nominate  MS. 
Fro  nyse  Japy*  and  rlbadry 
Awey  thou  muste  tume  thi  njfei 
Turne  thI  ny«>  that  thou  not  se 
This  vyccud  worldis  vany t& 

MS,  Cantab,  Ft,  t.  49,  f.  I. 

(2)  Annoyance ;  injury  ;  trouble. 

The  patryark  sawe  hys  grete  njf«. 

For  Befyse  be  wepyd,  so  thojt  hym  rewly. 

MS.  Cutaab,  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  109. 

(3)  To  neigb.  Palsgrave, 
NYME.    To  name. 

For  every  creature  of  God  that  man  can  nyvM, 
Ii  good  of  hymaelf  after  hla  first  creacion. 

MS.  Digby  181. 


NYMPHAL.  A  short  poem  relatiiig  to  nymfdiai 

Drayton, 
NYMPHS.    Young  female  bees. 
NYMYOS.    Excessive. 

Now,  gncyous  Lord,  of  your  nymvot  chujtt. 
With  bombyll  harts  to  thi  presens  complayne. 

Digby  Mytteries,  p.  US. 

NYNON.   Eyes. 

And  wash  thou  thi  nynon  with  that  water. 
ChroH.  Filodun.  p.  77* 

NYTE.   To  deny.  See  Nick,    Qu.nycyde? 
Trewly  in  his  entent. 
In  batelle  ne  in  tournament 
He  ntftjfde  us  never  with  naye. 

MS,  Lincoln  A.  I.  17,  f.  130. 

NYTTE.   To  require ;  to  use.  {J,-S,) 
NY5E.    Nigh;  near.   (^.-5.) 

Fore  thofe  thou  wyrke  bothe  dey  [and]  nyght. 

He  wyll  not  the,  1  sey  the  ryght ; 

He  wones  to  nyje  the  ale-wyffe. 

And  be  thouht  ever  fore  to  thryflfe. 

MS,  Mhn»U  61,  xw.  Cent. 


0 


(l)Of:   still  in  use. 


A  I  perlas  prynt,  to  the  we  pray. 
Save  our  kyng  both  nyjt  and  day  I 
Fore  he  is  ful  5ong,  tender  of  age, 
Stmel^  to  se,  o  bold  corage, 
liOveld  and  loft^  of  his  lenage. 
Both  perles  prince  and  kyng  veray. 

MS,  Do%M9  902,  t.W. 
The  wrang  to  here o  right  Is  lath, 
And  pride  wyt  buxsumnes  Is  wrath. 

MS,  Cotton,  V0sptt*,k,  iU.  f.  8. 
(9)  One.    Also,  on.    Chaucer, 

Be-teche  tham  the  proveste,  In  presens  of  lordez» 
O  payne  and  o  pelle  that  pendes  there-too. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS,  Unooln,  f.  70. 
Where  that  Merlin  dede  him  se 
In  o  day  in  tlire  ble. 

Jrthmar  and  Merlin,  p.  74. 

(3)  Anything  circular ;  an  heraldic  term  for  a 
kind  of  spangle.  Shakespeare  terms  the  stars 
"  those  fiery  o's." 

(4)  A  lamentation.  Shak. 

(5)  The  arithmetical  cypher. 

(6)  AU.    Bran  NewWark,  1785. 

(7)  The  woof  inweaving. 
OAF.    A  fooL    Still  in  use. 

OAK.  (1)  7b  sport  the  oak,  to  close  the  outer 
door,  a  phrase  used  at  Cambridge. 

(2)  The  club  at  cards.    H'est, 

OAKEN-APPLE-DAY.  The  29th  of  May,  on 
which  boys  wear  oaken  apples  in  their  hats 
in  commemoration  of  King  Charles's  adven- 
ture  in  the  oak  tree.  The  apple,  and  a  leaf  or 
two,  are  sometimes  gilt  and  exhibited  for  a 
week  or  more  on  the  chimney  piece,  or  in  the 
window.  This  rustic  commemoration  is,  how- 
ever, getting  into  disuse.  Sectarians  have  left 
it  off,  and  m  a  few  years  it  will  probably  be 
•eldom  seen.  I  can  recollect  when  not  a  boy 
ill  a  whole  village  let  the  day  pass  unobserv- 


ant of  the  oaken  apple.  Fears  were  sometimes 
entertained  in  a  backward  season  that  the 
apples  would  not  be  forward  enough  for  our 
loyal  purpose.    Moor's  Suffolk  MS. 

OAK-WEB.    The  cockchafer.    West. 

OAMY.  Light,  porous,  generally  spoken  of 
ploughed  land.  Notf. 

OAR.  **  A  busie-body,  medler  in  others  mat- 
ters, one  that  hath  an  oare  in  others  boates/' 
Florio,  p.  37. 

OARS.    Watermen. 

Tarlton  being  one  Sunday  at  court  all  day, 
caused  a  paire  of  oare»  to  tend  him,  who  at  night 
called  on  him  to  be  gone.  Tarlton,  being  a  carous- 
ing, drunk  so  long  to  the  watermen,  that  one  of 
them  was  bumpsie;  and  so,  indeede,  were  ail  three 
for  the  most  part.  Tarlton'*  JetU,  151 1  • 

OAST.  (1)  Curd  for  cheese.  North. 

( 2)  A  kiln  for  malt  or  hops.   Kent, 

OAT-FLIGHT.  The  chaff  of  oats.  Eatt. 

OATMEALS.  One  of  the  many  terms  for  the 
roaring-boys. 

OATS.  (1)  To  sow  one's  wild  oats,  L  e.  to  leave 
off  wild  habits. 

(2)  In  the  south  of  England,  when  a  horse 
falls  upon  his  back,  and  rolls  from  one  side  to 
the  other,  he  is  said  to  earn  a  gallon  of  oats. 

OAVIS.    The  caves  of  a  house.  Essex. 

OBADE.    To  abide.   Tristrem,  p.  178. 

OBARNI.    A  preparation  of  mead. 

OBEED.    A  hairy  caterpillar.    Derb.     ' 

OBEISSANT.    Obedient.  Palsgrave. 
That  were  obeiuant  to  his  heste. 

Cower,  MS.  8oc.  Jntiq,  134,  f.  54. 

OBESSE.  "  Play  at  obesse,  at  biMors,  and  at 
cards,"  Archaeologia,  xiv.  253. 

OBFUSCATE.   Obscured.    (Lat.) 

Whereby  the  fame  of  all  our  estimacion  shall  now 
bee  obfUecate,  utterly  extinguyshed.  and  nothyng  set 
by.  ,  Uall,  Edward  IF.  f.  It. 
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OBIT.    Aftmendcelebntioiu 

Them  •&«£•  once  put  o*re,  which  we  derire, 
Thoie  cya  that  bow  shad  water  shall  spaiOca  fire. 

Htnooo^t  IrM  Ag9, 1638,  tig.  H.  W. 

OBITCH'S.COLT.  *"  Forty  sa  ooe  like  Obitch's 

cowt,"  a  Shropshire  phrase. 
OBITERS.    Small  omaments. 
OBJECTION.    A  subject  or  arginment. 
OBLATHATION.    A  barking.^  (Lat) 
OBLAUNCHERB.    Fine  white  meal  ? 
With  tMmunehtn  or  outher  floure» 
To  make  hem  whyttcr  of  cokmre. 

MS.  OmtI.  1701,  f.  fit. 
OBLE.  A  kind  of  wafer  cake,  often  sweetened 
with  honey,  and  generally  made  of  the  finest 
wheatea  bread.  The  consecrated  wafer  distri- 
buted to  commonicants  at  mass  was  so 
termed.  «<  Obiata,  oMe,''  MS.  Lansd.  560, 
1 45.  Obtete,  a  thin  cake.  (Teat.)  "  Ntbuia, 
oblya,''  Nominale  MS. 

Mak  paste,  and  bake  it  in  M^-prynt^  and  ett 
groweUe  of  porke,  and  after  ete  the  o6Mm,  and  thou 
sal  hftTe  driiTcrance  bathe  abowne  and  bynethe. 

Jf».  LiiMoJR  A.  1. 17,  f.  291 . 
Ne  Jhcsu  was  nat  the  Me 
That  reyiad  was  at  thesacre. 

Jf&flaW.  1701,f.  08. 
OBLIGATE.  To  oblige.    Var.diaL 
OBLOCUTION.    Interruption.  (Lat.) 
OBLTSCHED.   Obliged ;  compelled. 

It  hripyth  to  paye  owre  dettes  for  synae, 
In  whych  to  God  obl^tehtd  ben  wee. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  II.  38,  f.  14. 
Thel  ben  oM<«eA«d  and  tbei  felle,  but  we  roos,  and 
we  ben  righted.  MS.  Tanner  16,  p.  51 . 

The  whole  felowshlp,  marchauntes,  burgesses, 
and  cotnmonaltye  of  the  same  towne,  to  be  bounde 
and  eblifthed  by  ther  presentee  nnto  the  most  excel- 
lent and  most  mighty  prince  Edward. 

Hatl,  Rdwurdir.t  57. 

OBRAID.   To  upbraid.  Somertet. 
Now,  thus  aceoutred  and  attended  to, 
In  Court  and  dtle  there's  no  small  adoe 
With  this  young  stripling,  that  <i/tyr<^d9  the  gods, 
And  thinkes.  'twlxt  them  and  him,  there  Is  no  ods. 
Young  (kUiant*  fVfUrHgig,  16S9. 

OBRUTED.    Overthrown.   (Lat.) 

Verily,  if  ye  seriously  consider  the  misery  where- 
with ye  were  obruted  and  overwhelmed  before,  ye 
shall  easily  perceive  that  ye  have  an  earnest  cause  to 
rejoice.  Beeon*0  Worker  p.  ft?* 

OBS-AND-SOLS.  The  words  otjectUmei  et  to- 
bUionet  wen  frequently  so  contracted  in  the 
marginal  notes  to  controversial  divinity,  and 
hence  the  phrase  was  jocularly  used  by  more 
lively  vmters. 

OBSCENOUS.   Obscene; indecent. 

OBSCURED.    Disguised.  Shak. 

OBSECRATIONS.   Entreaties.   (Lat.) 

Let  us  fly  to  God  at  all  times  with  humble 
cbeeenMone  and  hearty  requests. 

Bscon's  Work*,  p.  187. 

OBSEQUIOUS.  Funereal  Shak. 

OBSEQUY.   Obsequiousness.  Jonson. 

OBSERVANCE.    Respect.  (//.-iV.) 

OBSERVE.    To  obey ;  to  respect ;  to  crouch. 

OBSESSION.    A  besieging.   (Lat.) 

OBSTACLE.  Obstinate.  A  provincial  word, 
very  common  in  Shakespeare's  time.  It  is  ex- 


phdned  <«  ttubbane  or  wilAifl*'  in 
uppon  Bartholome,  1582. 

DESTINATION.    Obstinacy.  Pait^rmve, 

OBSTRICT.    Boonden.   (Lat) 

To  whom  he  recogniseth  hymsdf  to  besomodM 
indebted  and  oter<ct«,  that  non  of  tbise  your  difll- 
cnlties  shalbe  the  stop  or  let  of  this  desired  coo- 
Junccion.  State  P^pert,  i.  S52. 

OBSTROPOLOUS.  Obstreperous.  A  very  com- 
mon vulgarism.  **  I  was  going  my  rounds,  and 
found  this  here  gemman  very  obitnipoloua, 
whereof  I  comprehended  him  as  an  auspidous 
parson."  This  is  genuine  London  dialect. 
OBTRECT.  To  slander.  (Lat.) 
DC.   But.   (j4.-S.) 

Oe  thourgh  the  grace  of  Ck>d  ahnight» 
With  the  tronsonn  that  he  to  prlsoun  tok 
A  slough  hem  alle,  so  saith  the  bok. 

Beveeqf  Hamiemmt  p.  61 
OCAPYE.   To  occupy  ;*to  employ. 

Tho  seyde  Oye,  so  schalt  thon  no)t» 
In  yduU  thou  oeapveet  thy  tho5t. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft,  U. 38,11  fill. 

OCCAMT.  A  compound  metal,  meant  to 
imitate  silver,  a  corruption  of  the  word 
alchemy.   SeeNares. 

OCCASIONS.   Necessities  of  nature. 

OCCIDENT.    The  West.  (J.-S.) 

Of  Inglande,  of  Irelande,  and  alle  thir  owtt  Utes, 
That  Arthure  in  the  oetedente  ocupyes  att  ones. 

Morte  Arthmre,  MS,  Uneeln,  f.  ?& 

OCCUPANT.  A  prostitute.  From  the  old  word 
occupy f  fiituo.     **A  bawdy,  or  occupying- 
house,"  Florio,  p.  194. 
I  can  swlve  four  times  in  a  night :  but  thee 
Once  in  four  years  1  cannot  oceupie. 

Fletcher's  Peenu,  p.  lid 

OCCUPY.  To  use.   Occitjwtfr,  a  tradesman. 
OCCUR.     Ochre.   PaUgratc. 
OCCURRE.   To  go  to.  (Lat.) 

Secondarely  yf  he  should  reyse  an  army  so  so- 
dainly,  he  knewe  not  where  to  occwre  and  mete  his 
anenies,  or  whether  too  go  or  where  to  tary. 

HaU,  Richard Ul.t.li. 

OCCURRENTS.    Incidents;  qualities.    Meet- 
ings, Optick  Glasse  of  Humors,  1639,  p.  139. 
Julius  Cesar  htmselfe  for  bis  pleasure  became  an 
actor,  being  In  shape,  state,  voyce.  Judgement,  and 
all  other  oe«WT«n(s,  exterior  and  interior,  excellent. 
Hejfteoo(fe  Apoiogw  Afr  Jttors,  lfH9. 

OCCYAN.  The  ocean. 

In  verr^  soth,  as  y  remembre  can, 

A  oerteyne  kynrede  towarde  the  oceifan, 

l^dgaU,  MS.  Sec.  Antiq.  134,  f.  29. 

OCEAN-SEA.  This  phrase  is  often  used  by  Sir 
Thomas  More.  "The^greate  brode  botom- 
lense  ocean-see,"  Supplycacyon  of  Soulys,  sig. 
C.  ii.   It  occurs  likewise  in  HalL 

OCHEN.   To  break;  to  destroy.  {J.-N.) 

OCIVITY.    Sloth.   Hocper. 

OCKSECROTIA.    Tipsy.  A  cant  term. 

OCUB.    The  cockchafer.  Somerset. 

OCY.    The  nightingale's  note. 

ODAME.    A  brother-in-law.    (Germ.) 

O-DAWE.    Down.    SeeJdawe(2). 

Loke  5e  blenke  for  no  bronde,  ne  for  nobryghte 

wapyne, 
Bot  beds  downe  of  the  beste,  and  bryng  theme  o-dau>e 
Mortt  Jrthurt,  MS.  Uneeln,t.n 
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ODD.  (1)  Only ;  single ;  alone.  (2)  Lonely ;  out 
of  the  way.  JLinc. 

(3)  Odd  and  even,  a  game  at  marbles.  Odd  came 
ihortfy,  a  chance  time,  not  far  off.  Odd-come- 
ihortt,  odds  and  ends,  fragments. 

ODD-FISH.   A  strange  fellow.    Var.  dial 

ODD-MARK.  That  portion  of  the  arable  land 
of  a  farm  which,  in  the  customary  cultivation 
of  the  farm,  is  applied  to  a  particular  crop. 
lleref, 

ODDMENTS.    Trifles ;  remnants.    North, 

ODDS.  (1)  To  fit ;  to  make  even.  Also,  occa- 
sionally, to  alter.   West. 

(2)  Consequence  ;  difference.  Var.  dial 

ODDY.  (1)  A  snaiL   Oxon. 

(2)  Active ;  brisk.  Generally  applied  to  old  peo- 
ple. OjFon. 

ODD  Y-DODDT.    A  river-snail.    Oxon, 

ODE.    Woad  for  dyeing. 

ODER.    Other.    Still  in  use. 

And  beryd  the  cors  with  bothe  her  rede, 
At  she  fodenly  hade  be  ded. 
That  no  man  o4ur  wUte. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ft.  t.  48,  f.  44. 

ODER  WORT.    The  herb  dragance. 
ODIBLE.    Hateful.    (Lat.) 

And  thou  thalt  bemalster  ortbat  worme  otf i&fo, 
And  oppreue  hym  in  hie  owne  sulle. 

MS.  Laud,  416,  f.  56. 
AH  suche  othis  be  to  our  Lord  odible 
That  be  made  and  promysld  to  an  evill  entencion. 

MS,  Laud.  416,  f.  60. 

ODIFFERAUNT.    Odoriferous. 
ODIOUS.     Ill-tasted;  ill-scented.    East, 
ODORAUNT.    Sweet-smelling.     {A.-N.) 
The  thrid  day  next  my  sone  went  doune 
To  erthe,  whiche  wa«  dispoted  plentuously 
Of  aungels  bright  and  hevenly  soune 
With  odoraunt  odoure  ful  copiously. 

MS,  Bodl.  423.  f.  904. 

ODSNIGGERS.     An  exclamation  of  rebuke. 
An  immense  number  of  oaths  and  exclama- 
tions may  be  found  commencing  with  ode,  a 
corruption  of  God*8, 
OEN.    Owe ;  are  indebted. 

I  telle  it  the  in  privet^. 
The  kyngea  men  oen  to  me 
A  mU  pounde  and  nuure. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft,  ▼.  48,  f.  47. 
OVERLAY.    A  girth ;  a  cloak.    North. 
OERTH-IVI.    The  hedera  nigra. 
OERTS.    In  comparison  of.     West, 
OES.    Eyes.    Nominale  MS. 

And  notwithfltondinge  your  manly  hart, 
Frome  your  oe»  the  teres  wald  starte 
To  ihew  your  hevynesse. 
Com  hithero  Josephe  and  sUndener  this  rood, 
Loo,  this  lame  spared  not  to  shedd  his  blade. 
With  most  paynfUlle  dlstresse. 

M8.  Bodl.  e  Mtu,  160. 

OF.      In;  out  of ;   from;   at;    on;   off;   by. 

Many  of  these  meanings  are  stiU  current  in 

the  provinces. 

OFCORN.    Offal  com.    Finchale  Chart    The 

term  occurs  in  Tusser.    East, 
OF-DAWE.    To  recover.     Weber, 
OF-DRAD.    Afraid;  frightened.    {A,-S.) 
O-FERRE.    Afar  off. 


Beholde  also  bow  his  modire  and  alle  hit  frendes 
stand  alle  o-/brre  lokande  and  folowande  theme 
withe  mekylle  mumyng  and  hertly  aorowe. 

MS,  Uncoln  A.  i.  17f  f.  181. 
OFF.  (1)  Upon;  out  of.     OJJ^  at  hooks,  out  of 
temper,  or  unwell.     Off  and  on,  changeable. 
Off  nor  on,  neither  one  thing  nor  another. 

(2)  The  line  from  which  boys  shoot  in  oommen 
cing  a  game  of  marbles. 

(3)  Provided ;  furnished.     f'ar,diaL 
OFF-AT-SIDE.    Mad.    North, 
OFFENCIOUS.    Offensive.    Marlowe,  IL  305. 
OFFENDED.    Hurt    Chaucer, 
OFFENSIOUN.    Office;  damage.    (A,-N.) 
OFF-HAND.    A  man  holding  a  second  farm  on 

which  he  does  not  reside  is  said  to  farm  it  off- 
hand,   Suffolk. 
OFFICE.    The  eaves  of  a  house.     West, 
OFFICES.    The  rooms  in  a  large  house,  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  the  upper  servants.    The 
term  is  still  in  common  use,  applied  to  the 
menial  apartments  genendly. 
OFFRENDE.    An  offering.     (A.-N.) 
And  sche  bigan  to  bidde  and  prey 
Upon  the  bare  grounde  knelende. 
And  aftir  that  made  hir  tufftende, 

Oower,  MS.  Soc  Antiq.  134,  f.  44. 

OFF-SPRING.    Origin.     Fairfax. 
OFF-TOOK.    Took  by  aim ;  hit 
OF-LONG.    For  a  long  period. 
OF-SIGH.    Saw;  perceived.    (A.-S.) 
OF-TAKE.    Taken.     St.  Brandan,  p.  19. 
OFTER.    Oftener.     North. 

Ofter  bryngeth  on  day. 

That  alle  the  Tere  not  may. 

MS,  Douce  Si,  f.lS 

OFTE-SITHES.  Often-times.  {A.-S.) 
For  thou  and  other  that  leve  your  thyng, 
yitXt^e-tithe*  ye  banne  thekyng. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ▼.  48,  f.  48. 
OF-WALKED.  Fatigued  vrith  walking.   {A,-S,) 
OGAIN.    Again.    Still  in  use. 
Fortlger  nam  gode  coure 
That  he  no  might  again  hem  doure. 

Arthour  and  Mtrlin,  p.  !& 
And  dede  hem  ogain  thre  thousinde. 
And  acontred  that  carroy. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p,  178. 

OGAINSAGHES.     Contradictions.    It  occurs 

in  MS.  Cotton.  Vespas.  D.  vii. 
OGE.    Ag^.    "  Come  now  son  og^"  Gy  of 

Warvrike,  p.  110. 
OGHE.    Ought     Oawayne, 
OGLES.    Eyes.    A  cant  term. 
OGNE.    Own. 

And  thoght  ther  was  resone  ynne. 
And  syh  byt  ogna  lyf  to  wynne. 

Gower,  MS,  Cantab,  Ft,  i,  6,  f.  38. 

OGOS.    Caves  along  the  shore.     Comw. 
OIL.    To  oil  his  old  wig,  i.  e.  to  make  him 

tipsy.    North, 
OIL-OF-BARLEY.    Strong  beer. 
OIL-OF-HAZEL.    A  severe  beating. 
OILY.     Smooth ;  adulatory,     f^'ar,  dial. 
OINEMENT.    Ointment    (A.-N.) 

Now  of  the  seventhe  sacrament. 

These  clerkys  kalle  by t  otfnanmt. 

MS,  Hart.  1701,  f.  74 
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OINT.    To  anoiiit    Paltp-woe. 
OKE.    Aked.    Pret  p).    {A.^) 
OKE-CORNE.    An  loom.    Ortos  Voc 
OKERE.    To  pot  money  ont  to  osory.    Also, 
nsmy.     Okerert  an  usnrer. 

Aoyjt,  whni  men  hadde  here  mt» 
He  dtarwrf  pent  yn  hye  chcste. 

MS.  HmrL  ITtl,  t  18. 
Okur  hft  jt  for  the  outrage 
To  take  thy  catel  and  haveaTsuntage. 

MS.  Harl,  1701,  f.  16. 
Oiw  DTfte  qwene  mene  had  ryste, 
Ue^kirrjfde  penyet  unto  hyt  kyste. 

Rciftrt  d»  BruKne,  MS.  Bowm,  p.  5. 
An  ckertr,  or  eOes  a  lechoure,  sayd  Robyo, 
With  wroogehatt  thou  lede  thy  lyfe. 

Robin  Hood,  i.  10. 
OKERS.    "  Bootes  for  ploaghmen  called  oiers" 
Hnloct,  1552.   **  CarpathuB^  plowmens  bootes 
made  of  antanned  leather,  they  may  be  called 
okers/*  Elyot,  ed.  1559. 
OKY.    Moist;  sappy.     North. 
OLD.  (1)  f^ous;  great;  abundant.     Warw. 
Shakespeare  uses  the  word  in  this  sense, 
"  There  will  be  an  oili  abusing  of  God's  pa- 
tience, and  the  king's  £  nglish.''  It  sometimes 
is  used  to  denote  approbation,  fondness,  or 
endearment;  as.  in  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
the  most  endearing  appellation  by  which  a 
fond  husband  could  address  a  beloved  wife, 
used  to  be  his  calling  her  his  dettr  old  woman. 
On  Sunday,  at  nuwse,  there  wa»  otde  ringfaig  of 
bels,  and  old  and  yong  came  to  church  to  see  the  new 
Tooile,  which  was  so  ill  favourde,  that  al  the  parhh 
mkllkt  It,  and  the  children  they  cryed,  and  were 
afraid  of  it.  TkrltoH's  Newesout^Purgatoris,  1290. 

(2)  Cross ;  angry.    Suffolk. 

(3)  Old  Bendy y  Old  Harry,  Old  Scratch,  terms 
for  the  deyfl.  Old  ChrUtnuu,  Christmas 
reckoned  by  the  old  style.  Old  coat  and 
jerkin,  a  game  at  cards.  Old  dog,  old  hand, 
a  knowing  or  expert  person.  Oldttager,  one 
well  initiated  in  anything.  Old  lad,  a  sturdy 
old  fellow.  Old  stick,  a  complimentary  mode 
of  address  to  an  old  man,  signifying  he  is  a 
capital  fellow.     Old /lie,  an  old  miser. 

OLDHAMES.    A  kind  of  cloth. 

OLD-HOB.    A  Cheshire  custom.    It  consists 

of  a  man  carrying  a  dead  horse's  head,  covered 

with  a  sheet,  to  frighten  people. 
OLD-KILLED.   Squeamish  and  listless.  North. 
OLD-LAND.    Ground  that  has  been  untilled  a 

long  while,  and  is  newly  broken  up.    Essex. 
OLD-LING.    Urine.     Yorksh. 
OLD-MAID.    The  lapwing.     Wore. 
OLD-MAN.    Southernwood.     Far.  dial. 
OLD-MAN'S-GAME.    The  game  of  astragals. 

MS.  Ashmole  788,  f.  162. 
OLD-MILK.    Skimmed  milk.    North. 
OLD-SARAH.    A  hare.    Si^olk. 
OLD-SHEWE.     A   game  mentioned  in  the 

Nomenclator,  p.  298.    It  is  apparently  the 

same  as  King-by-your-Leave,  q.  v. 
OLD-SHOCK.    A  goblin  said  to  appear  in  the 

shape  of  a  great  dog  or  calf.    East, 
OLD-SONG.    A  trifle.     Far.  dial 
OLD-SOW.    A  wood-louse.    East 


OLD'TROT.    An  old  womtn  who  ia  greatly 

addicted  to  gossiping. 
OLD-WITCH.    The  cockchafer.    East. 
OLD-WIVES-TALE.  ''Thiiii  sua  old  whes  tale, 
or  a  fashion  of  speech  deane  out  of  £uhion,'* 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  Langage. 
OUFAUNT.    An  elephant    {A..N.) 
Felled  was  king  Rion  standard. 
And  the  four  «<K/bim<«  y-dawe. 

Arihow  end  Merlin,  p.  9U. 
The  acarlet  cloth  doth  make  the  bull  to  feare ; 
The  cullour  white  the  oWsanr  doth  shunne. 

IMtmei^t  Strrnng*  Historim,  1607. 

OLIVER.  (1)  A  young  eeL    Devon. 
(2)  To  give  a  Rowland  for  an  Oliver,  a  phrase 
still  in  use,  derived  firom  two  well-known 
diaractert  in  ancient  romance. 
Soche  strokys  were  nerer  seen  yn  londe« 
Sytb  CMdfMre  dyed  and  Rowlonde. 

MS.  Qtntab.  Ft.  11.  98,  f.  lOa 

OLIVERE.  The  olive-tree.  (//.-M) 
OLIVER'S-SCULL.  A  chamber-pot. 
OLLET.    Fuel.    Ray  inserU  this  in  his  South 

and  East-Country  Words.     Aubrey,  in  his 

MS.  Nat.  Hist  of  WUts,  tells  us  that  cow  dung 

and  straw  was  used  for  fuel  at  Highwortb,  and 

called  by  that  name. 
OLODDE. 

For-thi  thou  gyfl^.  whils  thou  inay  lyfe. 

Or  alle  gase  that  thou  may  gete, 

Thl  gaste  tn  Godd,  thl  gudes  oloddt, 

ThI  flesche  foldes  undir  fete. 

With  I.  and  E.  fulle  sekire  thou  be. 

That  thynne  executurs 

Of  the  ne  willerekke.  hot  skikk  and  skekke 

Fulle  baldely  in  thi  boures. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  SIS. 

O-LONKE.    Along.    MS.  HarL  2253. 

OLY.    Oil.    NominaleMS. 

OLTET.  A  little  hole  in  anything,  such  as  doth, 
&c  Forby  has  oylet-hole,  a  perforation  in  a 
garment  to  admit  a  lace.  The  small  openings 
in  ancient  fortifications  were  called  olyets,  or 
ovlets.    "  Oyliet  hole,  oillet"  Palsgrave. 

OLYPRAUNCE.  Gaiety  ?  Holloway  has, "  0/y- 
prance,  rude,  boisterous  merriment,  a  romping 
match,  Northampton." 

Of  rich  atire  es  ther  avaunce, 
Prikkand  ther  hors  with  d^praunee. 

A.  d«  Bntnne,  MS.  Bowea,  p.  64. 

OLYTE. 

For  whan  thou  doust  yn  longerespyte 
Hyt  ys  forjete  that  long  ys  olpte. 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  {.75* 

OMAN.    A  woman,     far.  dial 

OMAST.  Almost.  Cumb.  Several  of  the 
glossaries  have  ommost, 

OMBER.  (1)  The  shade.  Xoitc.  Kennett  has 
oumer,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

(2)  A  hammer.     Salop.  A^tiq.  p.  523. 

OMBRE.  A  game  at  cards,  of  Spanish  origin. 
It  appears  to  be  merely  an  alteration  or  im- 
provement of  primero.  It  is  thus  described 
in  the  Compleat  Gamester,  ed.  1721,  p.  12 — 
"  There  are  several  sorts  of  this  game  called 
L'Ombre,  but  that  which  is  the  chief  is  called 
Renegado,  at^  which  three  only  can  play,  to 
whom  are  dealt  nine  cards  apiece;  so  that 
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iBicarding  the  dghts,  nines  and  tens,  there 
will  remiin  thirteen  cards  in  the  stock ;  there 
is  no  trump  but  what  the  player  pleases ;  the 
first  hand  has  always  the  liberty  to  play  or 
pass,  after  him  the  second,  Ac** 

OME.  The  steam  or  vapour  arising  from  hot 
liquids.    Dunelm. 

OMELL.  Among;  between.  SeeTwaineand 
Gawin,  119;  and  AmeU  (2), 

OMFRY-FLOOR.  At  Wedncsbury,  co.  Staff., 
in  the  nether  coal,  as  it  Ues  in  the  mine,  the 
fourth  parting  or  laming  is  called  the  omfry- 
floor,  two  feet  and  a  half  thick.    Kennett,  MS. 

OMNIUM-GATHERUM.  A  miscellaneous  col- 
lection of  persons  or  things. 

OMPURLODY.    To  contradict.     Beds. 

ON.  (1)  In.  It  is  a  prefix  to  verbs,  sinular  to  a. 
"  The  kinge  of  Israeli  on-huntynge  wente," 
MS.  Douce  261,  t  40. 

(2)  One.  4^«-<m,  alike.  ^/ on,  agreed.  Ever 
tn  on,  continually.  /  mine  on,  1  smgly,  I  by 
myself.  On  one,  together,  MS.  Cotton.  Vespas. 
D.  vii.  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

(3)  Of ;  onwards,  rar.  dial  To  be  a  Uttle  on, 
i.  e.  to  be  approaching  intoxication.  A  female 
of  any  kind,  when  mari»  appetens,  is  said  to 
be  on.  It  is  sometimes  an  expletive,  as  cheated 
on,  cheated,  &c. 

ONANE.    Anon.    Ritton. 

Hys  hot!  fet  wald  he  noht  spare. 
To  he  cam  thai  the  robbour  ware ; 
He  yed  unto  thayr  loge  onane, 

Oif  nfWarwOce,  MiddiOiiUMS, 
ONARMED.    Took  off  his  armour. 

Tryamowre  weoed  to  have  had  pete. 
And  onarmed  hym  also  tyte. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  76. 

ONBE  AR.    To  uncover,  applied  to  the  opening 

of  a  quarry.     West, 
ON-BOLDE.    Cowardly ;  not  fierce. 
A  man  oon  he  ys  holde, 
Febulle  he  wexeth  and  on-bolde. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  tl.  38,  f.  95. 

ONBRAID.  To  upbraid;  to  reproach.  Palsgrave. 
ONCE.    Once  for  all.    A  common  sense  of  the 

word  in  old  plays. 
ONDE.  (1)  Zeal ;  envy ;  malice ;  hate ;  hatred ; 
breath.    {J.-S.) 

Auhamld  with  a  pltout  onde, 
Sche  tolde  unto  hire  husbonde 
The  Botheof  alle  the  hole  tale. 

Cower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  44. 

(2)  Ordained,     Yorksh, 

ONDEDELY.    ImmortaL    (^.-5.) 

ONDINE.     To  breathe.     Prompt.  Parv. 

ONDOAR.    One  who  expounds. 

ON-DREGHE.    Back ;  at  a  distance. 

ONE.  (1)  A ;  an  mdividual ;  a  person,   rar.  dial. 

(2)  Singular.    Leie. 

[Z)  Alone;  singly.     (^.-S.)    "By  soureselfe 
one,"  MS.  Morte  Arthure,f.  62. 
And  ther  y  gan  my  woo  compleyne, 
WiMchyng  and  wepyngc  alle  myn  oone. 

Cktwer,  MS.  Soc.  ^ntiq.  134,  f.  39. 

ONE-AND-THIRTY.  An  ancient  and  very 
favourite  game  at  cards,  much  resembling 
vingt-un.     It  could  be  played  by  two  persons, 


as  ^ipears  from  Taylor's  Workcs,  1630,  iL  181. 
It  is  mentioned  in  the  Interlude  of  Youth,  ap. 
Collier,  iL  314 ;  Earle's  Microcosmography, 
p.  62 ;  Taylor's  Motto,  1622,  sig.  D.  iv ;  Florio, 
p.  578 ;  Upton's  MS.  Adds,  to  Junius. 
ONED.  (1)  Made  one ;  united.  {A.-S.) 
(2) Dwelt;  remained. 

Than  axed  anon  sir  Gfl« 

To  the  barouns  that  oned  him  hi. 

Gi  ^Wanvike,  p.  27. 

ONEDER.      Behind.      Chesh.     According  to 
Ray,  this  is  the  Cheshire  pronunciation  of 
ttunder,  the  afternoon, 
ONEHEEDE.    Unity.     (^.-5.) 

For  Oode  walde  ay  with  the  Fader  and  the  Sonne, 
And  vythe  the  Holy  Cost  In  onOteede  wonne. 

Hampolf,  MS.  Boum,  p.  IS. 
And  ttere  them  aU  that  ever  they  may. 
To  oonhedd  and  to  chary  t^ 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f;  3. 
ONELOTE.    An  oblation. 
ONEMENTE.    A  reconciliation.    {A.-S.) 
Bot  onemmu  thar  hym  nevyr  weoe. 
Or  eytber  other  herte  have  sought. 

MS.  Hart.  2958.  f.  115. 

ONENCE.    Against.    Scvyn  Sages,  2872. 
ONE-O'CLOCK.    Like  one-o'clock,  L  e.  very 

rapidly,  said  of  a  horse's  movement,  &c 
ONE-OF-US.    A  whore. 
ONE-PENNY.    '^Basilmda,  the  playe  called, 
one  penie,  one  penie,  come  after  me,"  Nomen- 
cUtor,p.  298. 
ONERATE.    To  load.    (Lot.) 
ONERLY.    Lonely;  solitary.    North. 
ONES.    Once.    (J.-5.) 

Evyr  on  hy»  maystyrs  grave  he  lay, 
Ther  myght  no  man  gete  hym  away 

For  oght  that  they  cowde  do. 
But  yf  hyt  were  onpt  on  the  day. 
He  wolde  forthe  to  gete  hys  praye. 
And  sy  then  ageyne  he  wolde  goo. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  IL  38,  f.  74. 

ONE-SHEAR-SHEEP.    A  sheep  between  one 

and  two  years  old.     Var.  dial. 
ONFANG.    Received.    (^.-S.) 
ON-FERROME.    Afar  off.    (^.-5:) 

Bot  Alexander  went  bi  hym  ane  uppone  an  heghe 

eragge,  whare  he  royghte  see  on-ferrome  tn  hym, 

and  thane  he  saw  this  pestellenclus  beste  the  bastlisc. 

MS,  Uneoln  A.  i.  17>  t  38. 

ONGOINGS.    Proceedings;  goings  on.   North. 
ONHANDE.    Tn  the  hand ;  to  the  wiU.    It  oc 

curs  in  MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  vii,  the  Egerton 

MS.  reading  ii7tA/trti/tf. 
ON-HELD.    Bowed  down. 
ON-HENELY.    Ungently;  nncourteously. 
ONICLE.    The  onyx.     Onyele,  Wright's  Lync 

Poetry,  p.  25.    {A.-N.) 
ONID.     Mixed  and  joined.     Batman  npptHi 

Bartholome,  1582. 
ONIMENT.    Ointment.    Vocab.  MS. 
ONINO.    The  only  one.    (A.-S.) 

And  hi  the  tenthe  men  myhte  se 
The  oonyng^and  the  unyt^ 

MS,  Cott.  nteU.  C.  xlii.  f .  98. 

ONION-PENNIES.  •*  At  Silchester  in  Hamp. 
shire  they  find  great  plenty  of  Roman  coitti» 
which  they  call  otUm^penmies  from  one  Onion» 
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wkom  tbey  foolitlilj  hacj  to  hsvebeen  a 

gjint,  md  an  inhriMUnt  of  Uut  dtj,"  Kcnpctt, 

MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
ON-LENTHB.    A&r.     GmM^ne. 
ONLEPI.  The  tame  ujhUepi,q.T,  OmiqriSeke 

occun  in  MS.  Anmd.  57,  t  28. 

Ich  leve  ia«  Ood,  Vader  Atmijti,   makere  of 

lievoie  and  of  crthe ;  aad  iae  Jem  Crkt,  hb  aooe 

mlefi,  mm  Lord.  MS,  JrvMM.&7.  f.  9«. 

ONUEST.     Onlj.     Cketk,     It  is  singulariy 

naed  as  a  sopolatiTe. 
ONUGHT.    To  alight,  or  get  down.    We$L 
ONUKE.    Alone;  only.    (J,-S,) 
BBsMd  LaTod  God  oT  Icnel 
That  dot  woodrat  «•/<*«  wele. 

or  thi  baptme  and  of  tbi  dedet. 
Of  M^rc*  Uf  that  thou  here  ledet. 

Cmrmr  MmtM,  MS,  CM,  Trim,  OMte*.  f.  79. 

ON-LOFT.    Aloft. 

And  gat  up  into  the  treeaely  and  toft. 
And  hyng  hymaelfupoa  a  bowgh  •m-U(fL 

MS,LamU4W,t,9L 

ONNETHB.    Scarcely.    (A.-S,) 

Him  tbou5te  that  be  wa»  mumTJW  alive. 
For  he  was  al  OTorcome. 

MS.  Land,  loe,  t,  II7. 
ONNISH.    Somewhat  tipsy.    North, 
ONONE.    Anon;  immediately.     {J.-S.) 

And  at  [they]  tatt  at  tlie  topere,  they  knewehym 
hi  brekyng  of  brede,  and  mmim  He  vanytte  a*aye 
tn  hem.  MS.  UmeolH  A.  L 17.  t  188. 

ON^.NENA.    Always.    Lane. 
ON-RYGHTE.    Wrong. 

Hyt  own  lyfe  for  bar  be  lect 
Wyth  mekttlla  om-rwghte. 

MS,  Camtab,  Ft.  U.  88,t  9S. 

ONSAT.    An  onset 

ONSET.    A  dwelling-house  and  out-bnildings. 
North,     A  single  £urmhoase  is  caUed   an 
OHstetul, 
ONSETTEN.    SmaU;  dwarfish.    North, 
ON-STAND.    The  rent  paid  by  the  out-gomg 
to  the  in-going  tenant  of  a  fum  for  such  land 
as  the  other  has  rightfully  cropped  before 
W^ing  it    North, 
ONSTE.    Onoe.    Chester  Plays,  iL  100. 
ON.STRATE.    Apart 

The  ttede  ttnik  over  tlie  force. 
And  ttrayed  o»^«frfliy«. 

MS.  UneotnA,  L  17,  f.  137- 

ONSWERID.    Answered. 

Kyng  EdwMxt  Mmoerid  agayne, 
I  wil  go  to  these  erlet  twane. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  t.  48,  f.  53. 

ONT.    "Will  not ;  Vont     West, 
ON-THENDB.    Abject;  out-cast 
ONTHER.    Under.    OctOTian,  609. 
ON-TYE.    To  untie. 

And  yede  Aronddl  all  to  nye. 
And  wolde  have  hym  cn-ty^. 

MS.  CemUib.  Ft.  fU  38,  f.  190. 
ONWILLI.    Unwillingly.    Pr,  Parv. 
ONTOLBUN.    A  herb  mentioned  in  MS.  BibL 

Reg.  12  B.  L  f.  14. 
00.  (1)  One.    See  O. 

Aad  at  oo  worde  iche  platly  gan  him  telle 
T^jt  diildit  myjte  hit  power  dide  eccelle. 

Lvdgate,  MS.  Soc.  Jntig.  134,  f.18. 


(2)  Aye ;  ever.    Tondale's  ^Visions,  p.  4M. 

OOBrr.    The  lame  of  the  tiger-moth. 

OON.    Anorea.    North, 

OONABLE.    Awkward;  unwieldly. 

GONE.    Alone,  only.     (A.^) 

All«  nakki  bat  here  ichcrtb  mim. 
They  wept*  and  made  mochemona. 

OM««r,JfS.«tc  iiiMlf.l3tf.SI. 

OOX-EGG.    A  soft-^g,  one  laid  before  the 

shell  is  formed.     Wnt, 
OONRYGHTTWYSLYE.    Unrighteoosly. 

He  wat  in  Tndtayne  that  tyme,  and  tnke  of  ourt 
knyghttea, 

Arctte  theme  mmrpgkiitpftfyt,  and  rannaound  tbama 
altyre.  MtrfJrtkur^,MS,IJm€olm,t.m, 

OONT.    A  want,  or  mde.     WeeL 
OONTY.    Empty.    Depon. 
OOR.    Hoary;  aged. 
OOSER.    A  mask  with  opening  jaws  along  with 

a  cow's  skin,  put  on  for  frightening  people. 

l>orsef. 
OOST.    An  host,  or  army.    {A.-N.) 
OOTH.    Wood;  mad.    Pr,  Ptrv, 
OOZUNG.    Hairy.    North, 
OP.    To  get  up.    Somerset,    Alsoqmr. 
OPE.    An  opening.     West, 
OPE-LAND.    Land  in  constant  tm,  ploughed 

up  every  year.    S^fbik, 
OPEN.  (1)  A  large  cavern.    "When  a  vein  is 

worked  open  to  the  day,  it  is  said  to  be  open^ 

east.    A  miner's  term. 

(2)  Not  spayed,  said  of  a  sow,  &c    East, 

(3)  Mild,  said  of  the  weather,     far,  diaL 
OPEN-ERS.  The  medlar.  {A.^S,)  "Oponhers, 

medler,"  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  6 ;  openareest  MS. 
BodL  30.   Palsgrave  has  opynars, 

OPEN-HEDED.    Bare-headed.     Chaucer. 

OPEN-HOUSE.  To  keep  open-house,  L  e.  to 
be  exceedingly  hospitable. 

OPEN-TIDE.  The  time  between  Epiphany 
and  Ash-Wednesday,  wherein  marriages  were 
publicly  solemnize,  was  on  that  account  for- 
merly called  open-tide ;  but  now  in  Oxford- 
shire and  several  other  parts,  the  time  after 
harvest  while  the  common  fields  are  free  and 
open  to  all  manner  of  stock,  is  caUed  open- 
tide.    Kennett  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

OPER.    A  bumper  of  wine.     North* 

OPERANCE.    Operation;  effect 

OPERANT.  Operative;  fit  for  action.  Hey. 
wood's  Royall  King,  sig.  A.  iv. 

OPIE.    Opium.    {A,'N^ 

OPINION. (1)  Credit;  reputation. 

(2)  To  opine ;  to  thmk.    Si^ffolk, 

OPPILATIONS.    Obstructions.    {Lat,) 

Thlt  Crocut  it  uied  very  tuccenfiilly  for  tha 
green-sicknett  ttopplng  of  the  Termt,  Dropty  and 
other  diseases,  that  proceed  firom  OppilaHonti  the 
Dote  is  ttom  Iff  grains  to  a  Drachm. 

Aubreys  Wilts,  MS.  RoyatSoe.  p.  Ilk 

OPPORTUNITY.    Character;  habit 
OPPOSE.    To  question ;  to  argue  with. 
'  Problemes  and  demandes  eke 

Hyt  wytdom  wat  to  finde  and  seke, 
Wherof  he  wolde  in  sondry  wy  te 
QppoMfit  hem  that  weren  wyse. 

Gower,  MS,  Cantab.  Ft. !.  6,  f.  30 
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OPPRBSSB.    TontTith.    {J,'N.)    Hence  c^p- 

presfkm,  n\it, 
OPTIC.     A  raagnifying-glass.      "Not  legible 
but  through  an  optick,"  Nabbes'  Bride,  1640, 
sig.  G.  L   Coles  has  the  tenn. 
OPUNCTLY.    Opportunely.     Greene, 
OQWERE.    Anywhere? 

If  hit  homholde  hecqwere, 
Thi  {wrUhen  U  he  there. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  r.  4§,  f.  5, 

OB.  (1)  Ere ;  before.    North, 

Punytehe  ptdently  the  transgrrnones 

Of  roene  diMreuled  redreising  thaire  errour. 

Mercy  preferryng  or  thou  do  rigour. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  1.  6.  f.  189. 

(2)  Lest.    Perceval,  911. 
(3) Than.     "Rather  or  that/'  an  idiom  still 
current  in  the  midland  counties. 
He  woldeageyn  for  youre  love  blede 
Rather  or  that  ye  dampned  were. 

MS.  Cnntab,  ?t  U.  38.  f.  48. 

(4)  Their.    Wright's  Seven  Sages,  p.  47. 
ORANGE-TAWNEY.    A  dull  orange  colour. 
OR-A-ONE.    Ever  a  one.    South. 
ORATION.    Noise ;  uproar.     Far.  dial 
ORATORIE.    A  private  chapel;  a  closet  for 

the  purposes  of  praver.    {A-^N.) 
ORBELL. 

In  the  lowest  horder  of  the  garden,  I  might  see  a 

curloot  orb«U,  all  of  touch,  wherein  the  Syracusan 

tyrants  were  no  lease  artfully  portrayed,  than  their 

•everall  cruelties  to  life  displayed. 

Braithtoait*»JixadianPHnc«*»e,  1635.  il.  148. 

ORBS.    Panels.    Nominale  MS. 
ORCEL.    AsmaUvase.     {A.-N.) 
ORD.    A  pomt,  or  edge.     {A.-S.)     Ord  and 
ende^  the  beginning  and  end,  Gy  of  WanK-ike, 
p.  33,  a  common  phrase.    In  Suffolk,  a  pro- 
montory is  called  an  ord. 

And  touchede  him  with  the  speres  ord, 
That  nevere  eft  he  ne  spalc  word. 

Homanee  of  Otttet,  p.  74. 
He  hit  him  with  the  speres  ord, 
Thurch  and  thurch  scheldes  bord. 

Arthour  and  Mtrlin,  p.  276. 
Saul  himself  drow5e  his  sword. 
And  ran  even  upon  the  ord. 
Cursor  Mundi,  MS,  Coll.  Trin,  Cantab,  t.  49. 

ORDAIN.    To  order ;  to  intend.    Devon. 

ORDENARIE.    An  ordinance.    (A.-N.) 

ORDER.    Disorder;  riot      West, 

ORDERED.    Ordained;  in  holy  orders. 

ORDERS.  A  North-country  custom  at  schools. 
In  September  or  October  the  master  is  locked 
out  of  the  school  by  the  scholars,  who,  prcvi- 
ous  to  his  admittance,  give  an  account  of  the 
different  holidays  for  the  ensuing  year,  which 
he  promises  to  observe,  and  signs  his  name 
to  the  orderst  as  they  are  called,  with  two 
bondsmen.  The  return  of  these  signed  orders 
is  the  signal  of  capitulation ;  the  duors  are 
immediately  opened;  beef,  beer,  and  wine 
deck  the  festive  board  \  and  the  day  is  spent 
in  mirth. 

ORDERS.FOUR.  The  four  orders  of  mendictnt 
friars.     Chaucer. 

ORDINAL.    The  ritual. 

ORDINANCE.  (I)  Fkte     Shai. 


(2)  Orderiy  disposition.    {A.'N.) 

(3)  Apparel.    Palsgrave,  1530. 
ORDINATE.    Reg^;  orderly.     {Ut.) 

For  he  that  stondeth  clere  and  Ofrdinate^ 
And  proude  happb  suin«th  underslide. 

fioedtfs,  MS.  aoe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  98& 

ORDONING.    Ordinance.    Paisgrave, 

ORE.  (1)  Over.     Var,  dial 

(2)  Grace ;  favour ;  mercy.    {A,'S,) 

Syr,  heseyde,  for  Crystys  or€, 
Leve,  and  bete  me  no  more. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  IL  38,  f .  86. 

(3)  Sea-weed,  used  for  manure. .  South,    Holin- 
shed,  Chron.  Ireland,  p.  183,  mentions  orewads, 

(4)  A  kind  of  fine  wooL 
ORP.    Cattle.     (A..S.) 

Into  the  breris  they  forth  kacche 
Here  or/,  for  that  they  wolden  lacdie. 

GocMT,  MS.  So€,  Antiq,  134,  f.  S3. 

ORFRAYS.  Embroidery.  (A.-N.)  The  term 
is  perhaps  most  generally  applied  to  the  bor- 
ders of  embroidery  or  needle-work,  down  the 
cope  on  each  side  in  front.  See  Cotgrave. 
"  Orphrey  of  red  velvet,"  Dugdale's  Monast. 
ilL  283.  It  occurs  in  Chaucer. 
Fretene  of  orfrayo9  feste  appone  scheldex. 

Morto  Arthwro^  MS.  Lincoln,  f .  7S. 

ORGAMENT.    Wild  marjorum. 

The  blood  of  harts  burned  together  with  herbo- 
dragon,  orchanes,  orgamens,  and  masiick  have  the 
same  power  to  draw  serpents  out  of  their  holes, 
which  the  harts  have  being  alive. 

Topteirt  Four  Footed  BeasU,  1(»)7>  P*  130. 

ORGAN.    The  herb  pennyroyal 
ORGAN AL.    An  organ  of  the  body. 
ORGLES.    Organs.     Weder, 
Oure  genty  1  ser  Jone,  Joy  hym  mot  betyde. 

He  is  a  mer^  mon  of  mony  among  cumpane, 
He  con  harpe,  he  con  syng,  his  wgttu  ben  herd  ftil  wyd. 

He  wyl  nojt  spare  his  prese  to  spund  his  selarA. 

MS,  Douce  SOi,t.\ 

ORGULOUS.  Proud.  (A.-N.)  Oiyti«»/,  proud- 
est, Morte  d'Arthure,  ii.  432.  Oryulyte,  pride, 
ibid,  ii  111. 
ORIEL.  This  term  is  stated  by  Mr.  Hamper  to 
have  been  formerly  used  in  various  senses, 
viz.  a  penthouse;  a  porch  attached  to  any 
edifice ;  a  detached  gate-house ;  an  upper- 
story  ;  a  loft ;  a  gallery  for  minstrels.  See  a 
long  dissertation  in  the  Archaeologia,  xxiii. 
106-116.  Perhaps,  however,  authority  for 
an  interpretation  may  be  found  which  will 
compress  these  meanings,  few  words  having 
really  so  comprehensive  and  varied  an  use. 
It  may  generally  be  described  as  a  recess 
within  a  building.  Blount  has  oriol,  "the 
little  waste  room  next  the  hall  in  some  houses 
and  monasteries,  where  particular  persons 
dined ;"  and  this  is  clearly  an  authorised  and 
correct  explanation.  Nisi  in  refeetorio  vel 
oriolopranderetf  Mat.  Paris ;  in  introitu,  quod 
porticus  vel  oriohtm  appellatur,  ibid.  The 
oriel  was  sometimes  of  considerabledimensions 
See  a  note  in  Warton,  i.  176. 
ORIENT.  The  east.  {A.^N.) 
ORIGINAL.  Dear;  beloved.  Dne, 
ORISE.    To  plane,  or  make  smooth.     fFitl. 
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ORISON.    A  prayer. 

Wh«n  thai  hade  madft  theire  «iy«om 
A  Toyce  came  fro  heven  dowD, 
That  alle  men  tnjjt  here ; 
And  seid.  The  aoule  of  this  synfulle  wy5t 
Is  wonnen  Into  beTen  bright. 
To  Jhesu  lefe  and  dere. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  t.  48,  f.  47. 

ORISONT.    The  horizon.    (J.-N.) 
ORISSE.    To  prepare,  or  make  ready. 
ORL.    The  alder-tree.     WesL 
ORLIAUNCE.    Orleans.    (^.-iNT.) 
Rede  wyn,  the  claret,  and  the  white. 
With  Teynt  and  Alycaunt,  In  whom  I  delite; 
Wyn  ryren  and  wyn  sake  also, 
Wyne  ot  Langdoke  and  of  Orliattnce  therto, 
Senglebere,  and  othir  thnt  it  dwobile, 
Whidi  eauslth  the  brayn  of  man  to  trouble. 

MS.  RawU  C.  88. 
ORLING.    An  ill-grown  chOd-     North. 
ORLINGS.    The  teeth  of  a  comb. 
OBLOGB.    A  clock,  or  dial    {J.-N.) 

Odosye  salle  kepe  the  orto^,  and  salle  wakkyne 
the  other  Udyse,  and  make  thame  arely  to  ryse  and 
go  the  wyUylyere  to  thaire  serrysse. 

MS.  Uncoln  A.  1.  17,  f.«7i. 

ORLOGER.    A  man  who  keeps  clocks. 
ORN.  (1)  Either.    Somerset. 
(2)  To  run ;  to  flow.    (J..S.) 

He  em  a5ein  him  with  grete  Joie, 

And  bidupte  him  and  custe. 

MS.  Laud.  108,  f.  2. 

ORNACT.    Cultivated  language. 
ORNARY.    Ordinary.     Var.  dial. 
ORNATE.    Adorned.    (Lot.) 
The  milke  white  swannet  then   strain'd   In  stile 

snbliroe. 
Of  omaie  vene,  rich  prose,  and  nerrous  rime* 
In  short,  to  tdlen  all,  doth  not  behore, 
Wheare  wellcome,  sat  weare  powr'd  in  cuppe  of  lore. 
MS.  Bibt.  Reg.  17.  B.  xv. 
ORNATELY.    Regularly ;  orderly. 
ORXDERN.    Same  as  Aandom,  q.  ▼. 
ORNIFIED.    Adorned.    Oxtnu 
ORPED.  Bold;  stout.  The  terra  is  used  by  late 
writers.    It  occurs  in  Golding's  Ovid,  and  in 
the  Herrings  Tale,  1598. 

Houndes  ther  be  the  whiche  beth  bolde  and 
orpaitf,  and  beth  cleped  bolde,  for  thei  be  bolde  and 
foode  for  the  hert.  MS,  BodU  546. 

Orpedlich  thou  thebtetere,  . 
And  thl  lond  thou  fond  to  were. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  65. 
Doukes,  kinges  and  barouns, 
Orped  squiers  and  garsouns. 

Arthowr  and  MerHn,  p.  81. 
That  they  woUe  gete  of  here  acorde 
Sum  orpid  kny^te  to  sle  this  lorde. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  55. 

ORPHARION.  A  kind  of  musical  instrument  in 

the  form  of  a  lute. 
ORPINE.    Yellow  arsenic.    "Orpine  or  arse- 

mke,'*  Hollyband's  Diet.  1593. 
ORR.  A  globular  piece  of  wood  used  in  playing 

at  doddart. 
ORRI.    A  name  for  a  dog.    See  MS.  Bibl.  Reg. 

7E.iT.f.l63. 
OBROWBR.    Horror.  Pr.Part. 


ORSADY.    Tinsel.   See  Jrtedme. 

ORTS.    Scraps ;  fragments.    Var.  diuL    It  u  a 

common  archaism. 
ORUALE.    The  herb  orpin. 
ORUL.    To  have  a  longing  for.   West. 
ORYBULLY.    Terribly. 

Heapperyd  fiiUe  orpbullg,  but  not  as  he  dud  before. 
MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  U.  58,  f.  58. 

ORYELLE.  The  alder-tree.  Pr.Parv, 

ORYNALLE.  AnurinaL 

Anon  he  askud  an  crjmaUe  schene, 
And  sawe  theryn  of  kyng  and  quene. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ii.  38,  f.  138 

ORYONS.    The  orient,  or  east. 

Stonys  of  orifont  gret  plenty, 

Hir  here  aboute  hlr  hed  hit  hong ; 

She  rode  out  over  that  lovely  le, 
A- while  she  blew,  a-while  she  song. 

Jlf&  Cantab.  Ft.  Y.48,f.  US. 

ORYTHE.    Aright.  Arch.  xxx.  357. 
OSCHIVES.    Bone-handled  knives. 
OSE  Y.   A  kind  of  winc»  mentioned  in  the  Squyr 
of  Lowe  Degr^,  762 ;  Harrison,  p.  167  ;  Nug» 
Poeticje,  p.  10 ;  MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f.  55. 
Her  land  hath  wine,  oteyt  waxe,  and  graine, 
P'Sgttf  reysins,  hony  and  cordowejrne. 

Hakluye»  Nttvigntions,  1 JOO,  1. 180. 

OSIARD.    An  osier-bed.    Palagrave. 
OSKIN.     An  oxgang  of  land,  which  varies  in 

quantity  in  different  places. 
O.SLA.NTE.    Aslant ;  slanting. 

His  hand  sleppid  and  slode  o-Wanre  one  the  mayl«>. 
Morte  Arthure,  MS,  Lincoln,  f  .  98. 

OSMOND.      A  kind  of  iron.    Manners  and 

Household  Expences,  p.  301. 
OSNY.    To  forbode;  to  predict.    West, 
OSPREY.    The  sea-eagle.    Palsgrave  calls  it 

the  otpring, 
OSPRYNG.    Offspring. 

I  wolde  that  Bradroonde  the  kyng 
Were  here  wlih  all  his  otpryng. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  li.  38,  f.  109. 

OSS.  To  offer,  begin,  attempt,  or  set  about 
anything ;  to  be  setting  out ;  to  recommend  a 
person  to  assist  yon.  Cheth,  Ray  gives  the 
Cheshire  proverb, "  ossing  comes  to  bossing  " 
Edgeworth,  temp.  Hen.  VIII.,  uses  to  osi  for 
to  prophesy. 
OSSELL.  Perhaps.  Yorksh. 
OSTAYLE.    An  inn,  or  lodging. 

And  in  her  place  he  toke  his  ottayle, 
Supposyng  a  lytill  while  ther  to  duelle. 

MS.  Laud.  416,  f.  59. 
Men  taghte  hym  sone  to  hem  weyl. 
He  come  and  toke  ther  hys  oetej/l. 

MS.  Harl,  1701,  f.  13 

0-STEDE.   Instead. 

Thewhyche,  as  thecustum'was, 
Songe  a  balad  o-stede  of  the  masse. 

MS,  Cantab,  F<:  L  8,  f.  49. 

OSTENTS.    Appearances ;  prodigies. 

When  ambitions  Pyles,  th'  oetenttot  pride 
To  dust  shall  fall,  fcnd  In  their  ruins  hide. 

Randoiph'ePoeme,  1848. 
OSTERY.    An  inn.    This  word  occurs  in  MS. 
Addit.  11812,  f.  12.    The  term  oaihouge  is 
used  in  Yorkshire.    Palsgrave  has  oiiry. 
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OSTILLBR.  AnoiUer.  Vocab.MS. 
OSTRECB.    Aostrim.   Heame. 
OSTREGIER.  A  falconer.  This  term  was  gene- 
rally limited  to  a  keeper  of  goshawks  and 
tercels.    (htrm§er  occurs  in  Blount's  Gloss, 
p.  459,  and  Shakespeare  has  tutringer, 
OSTRICH-BOUDE.     Wainscoting. 
OSTYLMENT.      Furniture.     QuiUbet  utennle 
in  domo,  AngUce^  ostylment  of  howse,  MS. 
Bihl.  Reg.  12B.i,f.l3. 
OSTYRE.    An  oyster.    NominaleMS. 
OTE.    Knows.   (^..5.) 
OTEN.    Often.    Somertet. 
OTHE.    To  swear.    Still  in  use,  according  to 
Moor's  Suffolk  Words,  p.  258.  "  Atfjurare,  to 
othe,"  MS.  Egerton  829,  f.  17. 
OTHER.    Or;  either;  or  else.   {A.'S.) 
OTHER-GATES.    Othcrways.    North, 
OTHER- SOME.     Some  other.    A  quaint  but. 
pretty  phrase  of  frequent  occorrence.    Other- 
where,  in  some  other  place. 

Some  bluferaede  hym  and  said,  fy  one  hym  that 
distroyet ;  and  otkenome  taide,  othire  mene  saved 
be,  bot  hymselfe  he  may  nott  helpe. 

MS.  Lincoln  h,L  17,  {.183, 
How  she  doth  play  the  wecher-cocke, 

That  tnroe  with  every  wlnde ; 
To  some  she  will  be  foolishe  stout* 
To  othertome  as  kinde. 

GaulfHdo  and  BumardOt  1890. 

OTHER- WHILE.  Sometimes.   Far,  dial 
Than  dwellyd  they  togedur  same, 
Wyth  mekylle  yoyeand  game, 

Therof  they  wantyd  ryght  noght : 
They  went  on  hawkyng  bethe  rerer, 
And  oihmr-ufhifU  to  take  the  dere. 
Where  that  they  gode  thoght. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ft.  li.  98,  f.  80. 

OTTOMTTES.    The  Ottomans.  Shah, 
OTTRE.    To  utter.  Lydgate,  p.  150. 
OTWO.   In  two;  asunder.    {A.-S.) 
Al  hem  thoghte  they  wulde  here  slo. 
For  they  dove  here  mouthe  evyn  otwo, 

MS,  VarU  1701.  f.  11. 

OTYRE.    An  otter.    It  is  the  translation  of 

bUrieiut  in  Nominale  MS. 
OU.    How.  MS.Digby86. 
OUCH.    A  jewel    "  Ouche  a  jowell,  bague" 
Palsgrave;  "ouche  for  a  bonnet,  afficquet, 
affichet"  ibid.    The  term  seems  to  have  been 
sometimes  iq>plied  to  various  ornaments. 
Of  gyrdils  and  browchls,  otourchUwad  rynggis, 
Pottys  and  pens  and  bolils  for  the  fest  of  NowelU 
Jtf5.  Laud.  416,  f.  97. 
OUGHEN.   To  owe ;  to  possess,  or  own.  (A.-S.) 
A    certain   king,  which,    when   he  called  his 
servants  to  accompts,    had   one  brought  to  him 
which  ought  him  ten  thousand  talents. 

Becon't  Work*,  p.  154. 
Amaris  he  hl^t,  that  many  a  toune  ought. 
Prince  was  of  Portlngall,  proudest  in  thought. 

Roland,  MS,  Lantd.  388.  f.  388. 

OUGHT.    Something  suitable.   Su9$ex. 
OULE. 

But  ouia  on  stok  and  stok  on  ouU, 

The  more  that  a  man  defoule. 

Cower,  MS,  Soe,  JnHq,  134,  f .  88. 

DUMER.    The  grayling  fish.  North, 


OUNDE.  (1)  A  kind  of  lace.  (2)  A  «iri. 
Oundy,  waving,  curly,  said  of  hair  laid  in 
roUs.   (A.-N.) 

Cloth  of  gold  of  tissue  entered  ound«  the  one  with 
the  other,  the  ounda  is  warke  wavynge  up  and  doune, 
and  all  the  borders  as  well  trapper  as  other  was 
garded  with  letters  of  fine  golde. 

HaU,Henrp  nil,  (.79, 
The  hynder  of  hym  was  lyk  purpure,  and  the  uyle 
was  oumdod  overthwert  with  a  colour  reede  as  rose. 
MS.  Uncoht  A.  i.  17,  f.  39. 

OUNFERD.    Displeasure  ? 

To  thi  ne^bour  fore  love  of  me, 
To  make  debate  ny  dyscorde. 
And  thou  dust  me  more  ounfird. 

Then  thaj  thou  wentust  barefote  In  the  streCe. 
MS,  Douta  302,  xr.  Cent. 
OUNGOD.    Bad; wicked.   (^.-5.) 
OUNIN.    AweakspoUtboy.   North, 
OUNSEL.     The  devil.     From  the  old  word 
ounselif  wicked.     "Ich  were  ounseli,"  MS. 
Digby86.  (A.-S,) 
OUPH.    A  fairy,  or  sprite.  Shak. 
OUR.  (1)  Hour.    StUlinuse. 

There  may  areste  me  no  pleasannce. 
And  our  be  omr  I  fele  grevaunce. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ft.  1,9,1,  117. 

^2)  Anywhere.    Weber, 

(3)  Over.  Still  in  use.  This  would  generaBy 
be  printed  ovre. 

Hit  was  leid  oura  a  broke, 
Therto  no  man  hede  toke ; 
Owe  a  streme  of  watur  dene. 
Hit  servyd  asa  brygge  I  wene. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft,  v.  48,  f. », 

(4)  A  term  implying  relationship.  Our  Thonuu, 
Thomas  belonging  to  our  family.  Far,  dial, 

OURN.    Ours.    Far,  dial 
OURY.    Dirty;  ill-looking;  untidy.    Unc, 
OUSE.    The  liquor  in  a  tanner's  vat 
OUSEL.    The  blackbird. 
House-doves  are  white,  and  ooteU  blackebirda  bee. 
Yet  what  a  difference  in  the  ta<te  we  see  1 

The  40bctUmate  Shepheard,  IfiM. 
OUSEN.    Oxen.    North. 
OUSET.    A  few  small  cottages  together,  like  a 
Highland  clachan.    The  word  is  originally 
oustead,  one-stead,  i.  e.  one  farmhouse  and  its 
appurtenances  standing  tolus,  all  alone  hj 
itself,  and  no  other  one  near  it.    North, 
OUST.    To  turn  out.     Var,diaL 
OUT.  (1)  Away !  It  is  often  an  exclamation  of 
disappointment.    {A.S.)     Out,  alas  f  ocojn 
in  Shakespeare. 
The  gentill  prynce  and  his  pepull  to  London  did  passe. 
Into  the  cite  he  enteryd  with  a  company  of  men  and 

trew. 
For  the  wiche  his  eomys  cryed.  Oufte  and  alas  ! 
Thayre  red  colowrut  chaungtd  to  pale  hewe ; 
Thanne  thenobyll  prynce  began  werkys  new. 
He  toke  prisoners  a  kyng  and  a  derke,  loo. 
How  the  will  of  God  In  every  thynge  is  do<> ! 

MS.  Bibl.  Rog,  17  D.  XV. 
(2)  Fiill ;  completely.    Tempest,  L  2.     Still  in 

use,  Heref.  Gl.  p.  76. 
f3)  An  excursion  of  pleasure. 
lA)Out  o^cry,  out  of  measure.    See  the  Comedy 
of  Patient  Grissel,  p.  20.     Out  qf  heart,  worn 
out,  applied  to  land ;  down-hearted,  to  a  man. 
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Out  mi  keek,  ouiMttke  elbows,  Teiy  shabbily 
drosed.  Out  Mi  ley,  said  of  cattle  feeding  in 
hired  pastures.  Omi  qf  hand,  immediately, 
without  delay.  Out  of  temper,  too  hot  or  too 
cold.  On/ of/Atf  way,  extrayagant,  uncommon. 
Tphe  ut  oute,  to  qoarrel.  To  make  no  outs 
of  a  person,  not  to  understand  him. 
OUTAMY.    To  iiyurc,  or  hart  ? 

Ae  the  helm  was  wo  haxd  y^wrojl, 
Thmt  he  mi5t  omtmrng  him  DOjt 
Wyth  no  dynt  of  twerde. 

jr&  Mhmole,  33,  f.  49. 
OUT-AND-OUT.  Throughout ;  entirely ;  com- 
pletely.    Out-and-outer,  a  slang  phraise  im- 
plying  anything  supremely  excellent 
The  kyog  wu  good  alle  aboute. 
And  she  was  wyckyd  01U9  and  omte. 
For  thn  was  of  sucbe  comfurte. 
She  lovyd  mene  midir  her  lorde. 

MS.  Rawlinmm  C.  86. 

OUTAS.  (1)  The  octaves  of  a  feast. 

(2)  A  tuinult,  or  uproar.    Nominale  MS. 

OUT- ASKED.  On  the  third  time  of  publication, 
the  couple  are  said  to  be  out-asked,  that  is, 
the  asking  is  out  or  over.  Used  in  the  South- 
East  of  England. 

OUT- BEAR.  To  bear  one  out ;  to  support  one 
in  anything.    Palsgrave, 

OUT-BORN.    Removed.    (^.-5.) 

OUT-BT.    A  short  distance  from  home. 

OUT-CAST.  The  refuse  of  com.  Pr.  Part. 
It  is  explained  in  Salop.  Antiq.  p.  524,  **  the 
overplus  gained  by  maltsters  between  a  bushel 
of  barley,  and  the  same  when  converted  into 
malt" 

OUT-CATCH.    To  overtake.    North. 

OUT-CEPT.    To  except.     Palsgrave. 

OUTCOME.  A  going  out.  It  occurs  in  MS. 
Cotton.  Vespas.  D.  vii. 

OUT-COMLING.    A  stranger.     Lane. 

OUT-CORNER.  A  secret  or  obscure  comer. 
**  An  out-nooke  in  a  towne  where  poore  folkes 
dwell,"  Florio,  p.  97.     Out-plaee,  Palsgrave. 

OUT-CRY.  An  auction.  An  auctioneer  was 
called  an  out-crier. 

OUT-DONE.    Undone. 

A  rapper  was  drent*  the  king  wai  a  guecc. 
But  he  thought  'twould  have  outdone  him. 

Robin  Hood,  ii.  109. 

OUT-DOOR-WORK.   Field-work.   West.   Also 

called  outen-work. 
OUTELICHE.     Utterly;  entirely. 
OUTEN.     Strange ;  foreign.     Outener,  a  non- 

resident,  a  foreigner.     Line. 
OUTENIME.    To  deliver.    {A.-S.) 
OUT-PALL.    A  quarrcL     North. 
OUT-FARING.     Lying  without.    Somerset. 
OUTGANG.    A  road.    North. 
OUT-GO.    To  go  faster,  or  beat  any  one  in 

walking  or  riding. 
OUT-HAWL.    To  clean  out.     Sufolk. 
OUTHEES.    Outcry.     (Med.  Lat.) 
OUTHER.     Either.    Still  in  use. 

And5yfy  were  de  yn  out  her  wcrlde, 
Hyt  preyer  shulde  for  me  be  herde. 

MS.  Hart.  1701,  f.  70. 
II. 


For  omA^r  It  ville  falle  on  the  mmbre  toward  or 
on  the  ombre  froward.  MS,  Somnt  UX 

OUTHOLD.    To  hold  out ;  to  resist. 

OUT-HORNE.    An  outlaw. 

OUTING.  (I)  A  feast  given  to  his  fnends  by  an 
apprentice,  at  the  end  of  his  apprenticeship : 
when  he  is  ok/  of  his  time.  In  some  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  this  ceremony  is  termed  by  an 
apprentice  and  his  friends  burying  his  wife. 
Lhte. 

(2)  An  airing.     Var,  dial 

(3)  An  evacuation,  or  letting-out  North, 
OUTLAY.    Expenditmre,     Var.  dial 
OUTLER.    An  animal  not  housed.    North. 
OUTLERS.    Out-standing  debts.     Yorksh, 
OUT-LESE.    The  privih^  of  turning  cattle 

out  to  feed  on  commons.    North. 
OUT-LESS.    Unless.     Yorksh. 
OUTNER.    A  stranger.    North, 
OUT-OF.    Without 

Neither  can  anything  please  God  that  we  do,  if  it 
be  done  out^/  charity.  Becon*»  Works,  p.  IM. 

OUTPARTERS.    Thieves. 
OUT-PUT.    To  cast  out    (J.-S.) 
OUTRAGE.    Violence.    (J.-N.) 
OUTRAIE.    To  injure;   to  ruin;  to  destroy. 
{A.-N.)    Palsgrave  exphuns  it,  to  "do  some 
outrage  or  extreme  hurt/' 
Sir  Arthure,  thyne  enmy,  has  owterajfodo  thi  lordes. 
That  rode  for  the  rescowe  of  5000  riche  knyghttes 

MorU  Arthurt,  MS.  Uncoln,  f.74. 

OUTRAKE.  An  out-ride  or  expeditioii.  To 
raik,  in  Scottish,  is  to  go  fast.  Outrake  is  a 
common  term  among  shepherds.  When  their 
sheep  have  a  free  passage  from  inclosed  pas- 
tures into  open  and  airy  grounds  they  c^l  it 
a  good  outrake.    Percy. 

OUTRANGE.    Confusion.     {A.-N.) 

OUTRE-CUIDANCE.    Pride.    {Fr.) 

OUT-REDE.    To  surpass  in  counsel.    (A.-S.) 

OUTRELY.    Utterly.    {A.-N) 

OUT-RIDERS.  (I)  Bailiffs  errant,  employed  by 
the  sheriffs  to  summon  persons  to  the  courts. 
See  Blount*s  Law  Dictionary,  in  v. 

(2)  Highwaymen.     Somerset. 

OUT-ROP.  A  public  auction.  North.  "An 
out-cry  or  outrope,"  Howell,  1660. 

OUTSCHETHE.    To  draw  out  a  sword. 

OUTSCHONNE.    To  pluck  out    (A.-S.) 

OUTSETTER.    An  emigrant     yor*t*. 

OUT-SHIFTS.    The  outskirts.    East. 

And  poore  schollers  and  souldiers  wander  in  backe 
lanes,  and  the  out-shiftet  of  the  dtie,  with  never  a 
rag  to  their  backes.     Nash't  Pierce  Penniteeee,  1592. 

OUTSHOT.  A  projection  of  the  npper  stories 
in  an  old  house.  North.  Hence  outshot- 
window. 

OUTSIDE.  (1)  At  the  most     Var.  dial 

(2)  Lonely;  solitary;  retired.  North,  In 
Dorsetshire  it  is  outstep. 

OUTSTEP.    Unless. 

My  son's  in  Dybell  here,  in  Caperdochy,  I'tlia 
gaol,  for  peeping  into  another  man's  parse;  and, 
ouretep  the  King  be  miserable,  he's  like  to  totter. 

Heywood*$  Edward  IF.  p.  7S« 

OUT-TAKE.    TodeHvcr     (A.-S.) 

38 
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OUT-TAKEN.  Taken  out;  excepted.  Out- 
take,  except,  is  also  common.  It  occurs 
several  times  in  Lydgate. 

Bot  he  my^te  nojte  wynne  over,  the  water  wm  io 
dqw  and  so  brade,  bot  If  it  bad  bene  in  the  monethe 
of  July  and  Auguste;  and  also  it  was  fulle  of  ypo- 
taynes  and  scorpyones,  and  cocadrillet,  out-takene  in 
the  fonaid  monethes.  JfA.  Unedn  A.  L  17.  f.  SI. 
AUe  that  y  have  y  graunt  the 
Owttake  my  wyfe. 

MS.  Cantmb.  Ff.  U.  38,  i:  96. 

OUTWALE.    Refuse.    North, 
OUTWARD.    An  outside.    Shak, 
OUTWERINGNES.    Abuse.      (J.-S.) 
OUT-WTNDERS.    Bow-windows.    South. 
OUT-WRIGHE.    To  discover.    (J.-S,) 
OUZE.    Mud.    Still  in  use. 

To  Toyagehb  large  empire,  aa  secure 
As  In  the  safest  ouze»  where  they  aasure 
Themselves  at  rest. 

Ht^uwxft  Marriage  Triumpht,  1613. 

0U3TE.    Aught;  anything. 

But  that  thynge  may  y  not  embrace 
For  tmjt€  that  y  can  speke  or  doo. 

Gower»  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  46. 
Hou  fkryth  that  noble  clerk. 
That  mekyl  can  on  Ooddys  werk, 
Knowest  thou  oujt  hys  sute  i 
And  come  thou  auft  be  the  eerl  off  Stane, 
That  wurthy  lord  in  hys  wane, 
Wente  thou  <m^t  that  gate  ? 

Romanc*  o/  Athetstmu 

OVEN.  (l)The  followingproverb  is  given  by  Ray, 
and  is  still  in  use. 

A  suspicious  ill  liver,  for  the  wife  would  never 
have  sought  her  daughter  in  the  oven  unlesse  she 
herselfe  had  beene  there  In  former  times. 

The  Man  hi  the  Moone,  1609,  sig.  F.  Ui. 

(2)  A  great  mouth.     Var.  dial. 
OVEN-BIRD.    The  long-taUed  titmouse.    It's 

nest  is  called  an  overCt-nest. 
OVENED.    Sickly;  shrivelled.     LtM. 
OVEN-RUBBER.    A  pole  used  for  stirring  the 

Are  in  a  large  oven. 
OVER.  (1)  Compared  with.     Wett. 
<  2)  Upper.    Still  in  use. 

(3)  Above ;  besides ;  beyond.    {A.-S,) 
\^4S  To  recover ;  to  get  over.    North. 

(5)  Important ;  material.    Exmoor. 

(6)  Too.    Sir  Perceval,  1956. 

(7)  Topfit  one  over  the  door,  to  turn  him  out. 
(her  the  left,  disappointed. 

OVERAIGNES.    Gutters. 
OVER-ALL.    Everywhere. 
OVERANENT.    Opposite.     Var.  dial 
OVERBLOW.    To  blow  hard.     Cheeh. 
OVERBOD.    Remained  or  lived  after.    (^.-5.) 
OVER-BODIED.    When  a  new  upper  part  is 

put  to  an  old  gown.    Lane. 
OVER-BUY.    To  give  more  for  anything  than 

it  is  really  worth. 
OVER-CLOVER.     A  boy's  game,  so  called  m 

Oxfordshire,  the  Mmeas  WameTf  q.  v.  They 

have  a  song  used  in  the  game,  commencing, 

*'OeerebMr, 
Nine  times  over.** 
OVER-CRAPPID.    Surfeited.    Dewm. 


OVERCROW.    To  triumph  over;  to  sustain. 
"  Laboured  with  tooth  and  naile  to  overcrow  '* 
Holinshed,  Chron.  Ireland,  p.  82. 
OVER-DREEP.   To  overshadow. 

The  aspiring  nettles,  with  their  shadie  tops,  shall 
no  longer  ooer-dreep  the  best  hearbs,  or  keep  them 
ftom  the  smiling  aspect  of  the  sunne,  that  live  and 
thrive  by  comfortable  beames. 

Naeh'e  Pierce  Pennileeee,  IBOS. 
OVERE.    Shore.    (A.-S,)   Jennings  has  ot7tfr», 
the  perpendicular  edge,  usually  covered  with 
grass,  on  the  sides  of  salt-water  rivers. 
For  michulle  hongur,  I  undurstonde. 
She  come  out  of  Sexlonde, 
And  rived  hoe  at  Dovere, 
That  stondei  upon  the  sees  overe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  96. 

OVERESTE.    Uppermost.    (^.-S.) 
An  appiUe  overette  lay  on  lofte. 
There  the  poyson  was  In  dighte. 

MS.  HarU  S2S8,  f.  98. 

OA^RFACE.    To  chest    Somerset. 
OVER-FARE.    To  go  over.     It  occurs  m  MS. 

Cotton.  Vespas.  D.  vii. 
OVER-FLOWN.    Intoxicated. 
OVER-FLUSH.    An  overplus.    East. 
OVER-FRET.    Made  into  fretwork. 
Scho  come  in  a  velvet. 
With  white  perle  overfiret. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  1.  17,  f.  133. 

OVERGANGER.    One  who  esciH[>es. 

By  Jacob  in  haly  writt  es  undirstande  ane  over* 

ganger  of  synnes.  MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17,  f>  894. 

OVERGET.    To  overtake.  Var.diaL    It  occurs 

in  Palsgrave,  1530. 
OVERGETH.    Passed  over. 

The  tyme  of  5eris  avergeth 

That  he  was  a  man  of  brede  and  lengthOi 

Oower,  MS.  See.  Ataiq.  134,  f.  97. 

OVERGIVE.  (1)  To  ferment.     (2)  To  thaw. 

East. 
OVER-GO.    To  pass  over.    {A.'S.)    It  is  hera 
used  for  the  part  pa. 

As  I  went  this  undyre  tyde. 
To  pley  me  be  myn  orcherd  syde« 
I  fell  on  slepe  all-be-dene. 
Under  an  ympe  upone  the  grenet 
My  meydens  durst  me  not  wake, 
Bot  lete  me  ly5e  and  slepe  take, 
Tyll  that  the  tyme  over-passyd  so, 
That  the  undryne  was  oeer-go. 

MS.  Athmole  61  f  zv.  Cent. 
OVER-HAND.    The  upper-hand.    North. 

Thurghe  the  helpe  of  our  goddis,  he  schalle  hafe 
the  over-hande  of  alle  foure  n^htebours,  and  four 
name  schalie  spred  over  alle  the  werlde. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  L 17,  f.  3. 
He  sent  us  never  no  schame  ne  schenchipe  in  erthe, 
Bot  ever  fit  the  over-hande  of  alle  other  kynges. 

Morte  Jrthure,  MS.  Uneoln,  COB. 

OVERHED.      A  cut  given  over  the  head  in 

fencing.    Kvng  Alisaunder,  7396. 
OVERHERRE.   Superior.   (A..S.) 

Spaynardis  also  that  withoute  doute  bothe  In 
nombre  of  peple  and  strengthe  of  bodies  of  olde 
tyme  have  ben  oure  overherre. 

Vegeciue,  MS.  Douee»\,  f.  5. 

OVERHEW.     To  overgrow  and  overpower,  as 

strong  plants  do  weak  ones.  East. 
OVER-HIE.    To  overtake.   North. 
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OTER-HILT.    CoTcredoTor.    (^.-5:) 

OVER-HIP.    To  hop,  or  pass  orer. 

OVER-HOPE.    Sanguinenets.    (//..5.) 
On  7t  presumpdon  of  herte  bold. 
That  7«  oMrAopf  oo  YngUtche  told. 

MS,  BodL  48,  f.  !». 

OVER- HOUSE-MEN.    Small  wire  drawers. 
OVERING.     Passing  over.    Var.  tiioL 
OVERIST-WERKE.    The  clerestory. 
B«  beheld  the  werke  full  wele» 
The  oceryst-werke  above  the  walle 
Gane  achyne  u  doth  the  erystalle. 
A  handreth  tyretee  he  saw  full  etout. 
So  godly  thei  wer  baieyled  aboute. 

MS.  MhmU9  61,  XT.  Cent. 
OVER-KEEP.    Good  living.    Var.  dial 
OVERLAND.    A  roofless  tenement.  Overland' 
farm,  a  parcel  of  land  without  a  house  to  it. 
Dtvom, 
OVERLATER.    A  piece  of  wood  used  to  place 
the  sieve  on,  after  washing  the  ore  in  a  vat. 
Derd.    A  mining  term. 
OVER-LEDE.    To  oppress.    Lydgate. 
OVERLIGHT.    To  aUght,  or  descend.    Wnt, 
OVERLING.    Ruler ;  master. 

I  have  made  a  kepare,  a  knyghte  of  thyn  awene, 
Omri^mg  of  Tngtande  undyre  thyteWene. 

Mart9  jirthurt,  MS.  UneoUt,  f.flO. 

OVER-LIVE.    To  outlive.    (A.-S.) 
OVERLOOKED.   Bewitched.  We$t.  The  term 

occurs  in  Shakespeare. 
OVERLY.  (1)  Slight;  superficial.  Sometimes 
an  adverb.  '*  I  will  doe  it,  hut  it  shal  be 
averfy  done,  or  to  be  ridden  of  it,"  Hollyband's 
Dictionarie,  1593.  **  Thou  doest  this  overUe, 
or  onely  for  an  outward  shewe,"  Baret,  1580. 
He  prayeth  but  with  aa  operlp  desire,  and  not 
from  the  deep  of  his  heart,  that  will  not  bend  his 
«DdcaTO«irs  withal  to  obtain  what  he  deslreth ;  or 
vather  indeed  he  prayeth  not  at  all. 

8and9rmm*4  Sermons,  1689,  p.  61. 

(2)  To  oppress.     Overlie,  oppressively,  Stani- 

hnrtt's  Ireland,  p.  22. 
OVERMASTE.   Overgieat.  (^.-5.) 
Gye  was  ooo  of  the  twelve, 
Overmaate  he  sate  be  hymseWe. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  88,  f.  SIB. 

OVERMASTER.    To  overcome  one. 
OVER-MEASURE.    One  in  twenty  given  over 

and  above  in  the  sale  of  corn. 
OVERNOME.    Overtaken.   {A.-S.) 
OVER- PEER.    To  overhang.  Shak,     It  occurs 

in  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Nageoire, 
OVER-QUALLE.    Be  destroyed.    (^.-^.) 
That  jere  whete  shalbe  over  alle ; 
Ther  ahalle  mooy  chlldur  oeerw^woZb. 

MS,  Cantmb.  Ff .  v.  48,  f.  77. 

OVER-RINNE.    To  overtake.    (//.-5.) 
OVER-RUN.    To  leave  unfinished.    Weet, 
OVER-SAIL.    To  project  over,  a  term  used  by 
bricklayers.  North,  '*  Ere  I  my  malice  cloake 
or  oveniie"  Du  Bartas,  p.  357,  which  seems 
to  be  used  in  a  similar  sense. 
OVERSCAPE.    To  escape. 

Whiche  ten  to  ooonte  Is  but  a  Jape, 
Aa  thynge  iHudie  thon  my5te 

Gowtt,Ma,  Am.  iffiliff.  134,  HffS. 

OVER. SCUTCHED- HUSWIVES.    Whores. 


Shak,     **  An  overswitcht  houswife,  a  looM 
vranton  slut,  a  whore,''  Kennett,  MS. 
OVERSB.    Tooveriook.   Paltgrave, 

That  he  should  lule,  oeer*^.  and  correct  the  ma- 
nen  and  coodidom  of  the  people. 

HaU,  1548,  Hen,  V.  1. 1. 

OVERSEEN.  (1)  Mistaken;  deceived.  Wett. 
It  occurs  in  Palsgrave. 

(2)  Tipsy.  «*  Well  nig^  whittled,  almost  drunke, 
somewhat  overteene"  Cotgrave.  See  Thoma' 
Anecd.  and  Trad.  p.  54. 

OVERSEER.  (1)  An  overlooker  frequently  ap- 
pointed in  old  wills.  Sometimes  the  exe- 
cutor was  so  called.  According  to  MS.  HarL 
3038,  "  too  secuturs  and  an  overseere  make 
thre  theves." 

(2)  A  man  in  the  pillory. 

OVERSET.    To  overcome.    Still  in  use. 

OVERSHOOT.   To  get  intoxicated. 

OVERSLET.    The  lintel  of  a  door. 

OVER-STOCKS.    Upper-stockings.   BareL 

OVER-STORY.    The  clerestory. 

OVERTAKE. 

Sumroe  of  hero  began  to  strife, 
Oret  oMFfolce  for  to  dryfa. 

MS,  Ctmtab,  Ft,  ▼.  48,  t  llL 

OVERTAKEN.    Intoxicated. 
OVERTE.    Open.    (A,-N.) 
OVERTHROWE.   To  faU  down.    (A.-S,) 
OVERTHWART.  Across ;  over  against.  (^-5.) 
As  an  a4jective,  cross,  contrary,  contradic- 
tory, perverse,  opposite.     It  is  sometimes  a 
verb,  to  wrangle. 
That  strekes  the  nekes  out  als  the  hert. 
And  als  ane  hors  of  prya  that  loket  oMrwhert, 

MS.Hmrl.9a0i, 
He  thawght  his  hart  so  ooerthwort. 

His  wysdom  was  so  suer*a. 
That  nature  could  not  frame  by  art 

A  bewty  hym  to  lure-a.  MS.  Athmole  48,  f.  1S0< 
OVER-TIMEUCHE.   Too  early.   {A,-S,) 
OVER-WELTED.    Overturned.    North,      We 

have  over-watt,  overcome,  in  Syr  Gawayne. 
OVERWEMBLE.    To  overturn.  '  Bedt, 
OVER-WHILE.    Sometimes ;  at  length. 
OVER-WORN.    Quite  worn  out.   Eakt, 
OVER-TEAR.    BuUocks  which  are  not  finished 
at  three  years  old,  if  home-breds,  or  the  first 
winter  after  buying,  if  purchased,  but  are 
kept  through  the  ensuing  summer  to  be  fatted 
the  next  winter,  are  said  to  be  kept  over-year, 
and  are  termed  over-year  bullocks.  Norfoik* 
OWIS.    The  eaves  of  a  house.   Devon. 
OW.    Ton.    Still  muse  in  Yorkshire. 
OWE.    To  own ;  to  possess. 

Ah,  good  young  daughter,  I  may  call  thee  lo^ 
For  thou  art  like  a  daughter  I  did  owe, 

Chrm,  HiM.  t/King  LHr,  10OS. 
When  Charles  the  fifth  went  with  his  annye  Into 
Aftique  and  arived  at  Larghera,  a  noble  citty  of 
Sardinia,  there  happened  an  exceeding  great  wonder, 
for  an  oxe  brought  forth  a  calfe  with  two  heades,  and 
the  woman  that  did  owe  the  oxe,  presented  the 
calfe  to  the  Emperor. 

Top—lFe  Fuur-Footed  Beaete,  1007,  P*  ML 

OWENNE.   Own.   (A.-S.) 

To  leae  mynt  owenne  lyfb  therfore. 

Jf&  L<fMelM  A.  L 17,  f.  Hfk 
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OWERE.    An  ewer.     "  Basyne  and  oir«re," 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  135. 
OWHERE.    Anywhere.   {A.-S.) 
The  he5esC  hllle  Uiat  was  owhore. 
The  flood  overpassed  seven  ellen  and  more. 

Cur^  Mundif  MS.  CoU.  THn,  Omtab,  t.  IS. 
Ajen  langoure  the  beste  medicyne 
In  aJle  ihls  world  that  owhere  may  be  founde. 

legate,  MS.  Soc  AnHq.  134,  f.  SI. 
For  thogh  y  be  bryghte  of  blee. 
The  fayrest  man  that  ys  owghtwhare, 

MS'  Cantab,  Ff.  iL38,  L  19. 
Wist  Ich  cwhar  an!  bacheler, 
Vigrous  and  of  might  cler. 

Arthour  and  Mtrlin,  p.  S44. 

OWL.  (1)  A  moth.    Su98ex, 

(2)  To  take  owl,  to  be  offended,  to  take  amiss. 
/  live  too  near  a  wood  to  be  frightened  by  an 
owl,  I  understand  matters  too  well  to  be 
alarmed  by  you.  To  walk  by  owUUgJU,  to  skulk 
for  fear  of  being  arrested. 

(3)  A  Idnd  of  game  so  called  is  mentioned  by 
Howell,  Lex.  Tet.  1660,  sect.  28. 

(4)WooL    North. 
(5)  To  go  prying  about.    West, 
OWLER.  (1)  The  alder-tree.   North. 
(2)  A  smuggler.  South.    Kennett  says,  "  those 
who  transport  wool  into  France  contrary  to 
the  prohibition  are  called  owlere.** 
OWLERT.   AnowL   Salop, 
OWLGULLER.   To  pry  about.  Sufolk. 
OWLISTHEDE.    Idleness. 
OWL'S-CROWN.    Wood  cudweed.  Norf, 
OWLY.    Half  stupid ;  tired.    Sufoli, 
OWMAWTINE.   To  swoon. 
OWMLIS.    The  umbles  of  a  deer.    This  occurs 

in  Nominale  MS. 
OWN.    To  acknowledge.    Var,  dial. 
OWRE.    An  hour.    North, 

Aftur  mete  a  longe  owr9 
Oye  went  with  the  emperowre. 

Jf  jr.  Cantmb.  Ft,  li.  38,  f .  173- 
OWRISH.    Soft ;  wet ;  marshy.    Line. 
OWSE.    Anything.    North. 
OWTED.    Put  away. 

Thee  night  with  brightnet  is  owted. 

8tanphur*e§  VirgU,  1583,  p.  SO. 

OWTTANE.    Taken  out.   {A.-S.) 
Sex  cases  thare  are  owttang. 
That  nane  assoyles  hot  the  pipe  allane. 

Hampole,  MS.  Bowe»,  p.  ff. 

0WT.3ETTEDE.    Scattered  out.    "Oyleowt- 
settede  es  thi  name,'*  MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17, 
f.  192.  (^.-5.) 
OWUNE.    An  oven.    Devon, 

Tak  the  a  hate  lafe  as  it  comes  owt  of  the  owune, 
and  mak  soppes  of  the  crommes  in  gude  rede  wyne. 
MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  S9S. 
OWYTH.    Ought.  (A.^S.) 

Htt  wns  bothe  meke  and  mylde,  as  a  gode  chylde 
k  to  OCA.  MS,  Cantab.  Ft,  H.  98,  f.  61. 


OX-BOW.    The  bow  of  wood  that  goes  around 

the  neck  of  an  ox.    Still  in  use. 
OXENFORDE.    Oxford. 

Away  rode  the  abbot  all  sad  at  that  word. 
And  he  rode  to  Cambridge,  and  Oxenfiardi 
But  never  a  doctor  there  was  so  wise. 
That  could  with  his  learning  an  answer  devise. 

King  John  and  the  Abbot  of  Gnnterbviy* 

OXEY.    Of  mature  age.    Glouc, 
OX-EYE.    The  larger  titmouse.    North, 
OX-FEET,  (in  a  horse)  is  when  the  horn  of  the 
hind-foot  cleaves  just  in  the  very  middle  of 
the  fore  part  of  the  hoof  from  the  coronet  to 
the  shoe:  they  are  not  common,  but  very 
troublesome,  and  often  make  a  horse  halt. 
OX-HOUSE.    Anox-stalL  Exmoor,    It  occurs 

in  Nominale  MS. 
OXLIP.    The  greater  cowslip.   Var,  diaL 
OX-SKIN.    A  hide  of  land. 

Fabian,  a  chronogapher,  writing  of  the  Con- 
querour,  sets  downe  in  the  history  thereof  another 
kinde  of  measure,  very  necessary  for  ail  men  to  un- 
derstand ;  foure  akers  (saith  he)  make  a  yard  ot 
land,  five  yards  of  land  contain  a  hide,  and  8  hides 
make  a  knights  fee,  which  by  his  conjecture  Is  so 
much  as  one  plough  can  well  till  in  a  yeare ;  in 
Yorkeshire  and  other  countries  they  call  a  hide  an 
oxeskinne,  Hopton*»  Baeulum  GoodgBtieum,  4tO.  1614. 

OXT.    Perplexed.    Warw, 

OXTER,    The  armpit.   North, 

OXY.    Wet ;  soft ;  spungy.    It  is  genecally  ap 

plied  to  land.    South. 
OYAN.    Again.   (A.-S.) 

Thai  seghen  all  the  wonded  man. 
And  leved  hem  wel,  and  wentoyofi. 

The  Sevtfn  Sagee^  2348. 
OYE.    A  grandchild.    North. 
0-YES.    For  oyez,  the  usual  exclamation  of  a 

crier.    Shak. 
OYINGE.    Yawning ;  gaping.    Weber, 
OYNEjONES.   Onions.   This  occurs  in  a  receipt 
in  MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  295.     Oynone, 
Nominale  MS. 
OYS.    Use;  nature. 

Alswa  here  es  forbodene  alle  maner  of  wilfulle 
poUusyooe  procurede  one  any  maner  agaynea 
kyndly  oy«,  or  other  gates. 

MS,  lAneoln  A,  i.l7»  f.  196 

OYSE.   To  use. 

For  a  man  excuses  noght  hys  unconnyng. 
That  hys  wytte  i^tee  noght  in  leerenyng. 

Hampole,  MS.  Bowee,  p.  16. 

And  tharcfore,sene  Godd  hymselfie  made  it,  thaa 

awe  it  maste  of  alle  othire  orysones  to  be  oyeede  \n 

alle  haly  kyrke.  MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17,  f  209. 

OYSTER.    An  oyster  of  veal  is  the  blade-bone 

dressed  with  the  meat  on. 
OYSTERLY.    A  kind  of  green  plum,  ripenmg 

in  August.    MS.  Ashmole  1461. 
03T.  Out ;  completely. 

And  when  the  halle  was  rayed  o$t. 
The  scheperde  lokid  al  aboute. 

MS.  Otntmb,  Ft,  ▼.  48,  f.  M. 
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PTo  mind  one's  P's  and  Q's,  i.  e.  to  be  itrj 
.    carefol  in  behaviour. 
PACADILE.    A  kind  of  collar  pot  about  a  man 
or  woman's  neck  to  support  and  bear  up  the 
band  or  gorget.     See  PiecadeL 
PACE.  (1)  To  parse  verbs.    LUfy. 

(2)  A  herd  or  company  of  asses. 

(3)  To  pass  away ;  to  surpass.     {A,.N,) 

(4)  In  architecture,  a  broad  step  or  any  slightly 
raised  stone  above  a  level    See  Britton. 

PACE-EGGS.  Eggs  bofled  hard  and  dyed  or 
stained  various  colours,  given  to  children 
about  the  time  of  Easter.  A  custom  of  gr^f  t 
antiquity  among  various  nations,  and  still  in 
vogue  in  the  North  of  England. 

PACEGARDES.  Part  of  ancient  armour,  men- 
tioned in  HaU's  Union,  1548,  Hen.  IV.  f.  12. 

PACEMJ^T.    Peace ;  quietness. 

PACK.  (1)  A  dairy  of  cows.  CheMh.  Properly, 
a  flock  of  any  animals. 

(2)  A  heap,  or  quantity.     Var.  dial 

He  lefte  tlayoe  in  a  slake 
Teoe  score  in  •  pakkt. 

MS,  Uncoln  A.  i.  17.  f.  131. 

(3)  A  term  of  reproach,  generally  applied  to  a 
woman.  "  A  whore,  qiieane,  punke,  drab, 
flurt,  strumpet,  harlot,  cockatrice,  naughty 
pack,  light  huswife,  common  hackney,"  Cot- 
grave.    See  Naughty-pack. 

(4)  A  measure  of  coals,  containing  about  three 
Winchester  bushels. 

(5)  A  pedlar's  bundle.     Var,  dial 

(6)  To  collect  together,  to  combine,  especially 
for  an  unlawful  or  seditious  purpose.  Packt, 
agreements,  combinations,  Harrison's  Eng- 
land, p.  246. 

(Z)  Pack  and  Penny  Day,  the  last  day  of  a  hit, 
when  bargains  are  usually  sold. 

(8)  To  truss,  or  fill  up.    North, 

PACKERS.  Persons  employed  in  barrelling  or 
pocking  up  herrings. 

PACKET.  (1)  A  false  report.     Var,  dial 

(2)  Any  horse-pannel  to  carry  packs  or  bundles 
upon.     Cheth, 

PACK-GATE.     A  gate  on  ti  pack-way,  q.  v. 

PACKING.  To  go  packing,  to  go  away  about 
one's  business.  Var,  dial,  **  Make  speede 
to  flee,  be  packing  and  awaie,"  Baret's  Al- 
vearie,  1580. 

PACKING-WHITES.    A  kind  of  cloth. 

PACKMAN.     A  pedlar.     Var.  dial 

PACK-MONDAY.  The  first  Monday  after  the 
10th  of  October. 

PACK-PAPER.  Paper  used  for  packing  trades- 
men's wares  in,  &c 

PACK-RAG-DAY.  Old  May-day:  so  called 
because  servants  being  hired  in  this  county 
from  Old  May-day  to  Old  May-day,  pack  up 
their  rags  or  clothes  on  this  day  preparatory 
to  leaving  their  then  servitudes  for  home  or 
fresh  places.  Line,  Forby  gives  the  term  to 
Old  Michaelmas-day. 

PACK-STAFF.  A  pedlar's  staff,  on  which  he 
carried  his  pack.  *'  As  plain  as  a  pack-staff** 
was  a  proverbial  simile.    We  now  say  pike- 


staff.    It  was  also  a  term  of  contempt.   Thui 
mermma  is  translated  "  k  pack-staff  xsaa/af* 
in  Welde's  Janua  Linguarum,  1615. 
PACK-THREAD.     To  talk  pack-thread,  to  use 

indeceut  language  well  wrapped  up. 
PACK-THREAD-GANG.     A  gang  that  would 
not  hold  long  together,  some  of  whom  might 
be  induced  by  a  reward  to  split  upon  the 
others.     Lmc, 
PACK-WAY.    A  narrow  way  by  which  goods 
could  be  conveyed  only  on  pack-horses.  Eaat. 
PACKY.     Heavy  with  clouds  packed  together : 
thus  they  say  before  a  thunderstorm,   *'  It 
\oo\iM  packy,"    Line, 
PACOBI.    A  kind  of  wine,  so  called  from  some 

sort  of  Brazilian  fhiit. 
PACOLETS-HORSE.    An  enchanted  steed  be- 
longing to  Pacolet,  in  the  old  romance  of 
Valentine  and  Orson.     He  is  fr^uently  al- 
luded to  by  early  writers. 
PACTION.     Combination ;  contract. 
Since  with  the  soule  we  in  soft  paction  bee. 
These  sounds,  sights,  smels,  or  tastes,  can  nere  ple«M 

mee; 
My  soule  b  fled,  no  more  in  me't  can  move, 
Alas!  my  soule  is  only  where  1  love. 

Tirrocinium  Pofmo$,  RawUMS. 
PAD.  (1)  A  path.     Line.     In  canting  language, 
the  highway  was  and  is  so  called. 

(2)  A  quire  of  blotting-paper,  used  in  offices  for 
clerks  to  write  on.     Var.  diaL 

(3)  A  pannier.    Notf, 

(4)  A  pad  in  the  straw,  something  wrong,  a 
screw  loose.  •*  Here  lyes  in  dede  the  padde 
within  the  strawe."  CoUier*s  Old  Ballads,  p. 
108.    Still  in  use. 

(5)  A  kind  of  brewing  tub.    Devon. 

(6)  To  make  a  path  by  walking  on  an  untracked 
surface.    East, 

(7)  To  go ;  to  walk.  Var.  dial  Especially 
spoken  of  a  child's  toddling. 

(8)  The  foot  of  a  fox.    far.  dial. 

(9)  A  sort  of  saddle  on  which  country-market 
women  commonly  ride,  different  both  from  the 
pack-saddle  and  side-saddle,  of  a  clumsy  make, 
and  as  it  were  padded  and  quilted ;  used  like- 
wise by  millers  and  maltsters. 

(10)  "  A  burthen  fit  either  for  a  person  on  foot, 
or  to  carry  behind  upon  a  pad-nag ;  item  a 
pad  of  yam,  a  certain  quantity  of  skains  made 
in  a  bundle ;  a  pad  of  wool,  a  small  pack  such 
as  clothiers  and  serge-makers  carry  to  a  spin- 
ning-house," MS.  Devon  Gl. 

PADDER.    A  footpad. 
PADDINGTON-FAIR.  An  execution.    Tyburn 

is  in  the  parish  of  Paddington. 
PADDLE.  (1)  A  small  spade  to  clean  a  plough 

with.     West, 

(2)  To  lead  a  child.    North, 

(3)  To  abuse  any  one.    Exmoor, 

(4)  To  toddle ;  to  trample.    East. 

(5)  "  To  paddle,  proprie  aquam  manibus  pedi- 
busque  agitare,  metaphorice  adbibere  plus 
panlo ;  to  have  paddled,  to  have  made  a  little 
too  free  with  strong  liquor ;  to  paddle  etiani 
designat  molliter  manibus  tractare  aliquid  et 
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agitare,  as  to  paddle  in  a  ladies  neck  or 
bosom,"  MS.  Devon  Glossary. 
PADDLE-STAFF.    A  long  staff,  with  an  iron 
spike  at  the  end  of  it,  like  a  small  spade,  much 
used  by  mole-catchers. 
PADDLING-STRINGS.  Leading  strings.  North, 
PADDOCK.    A  toad.    In  the  provinces  the 
term  is  also  applied  to  a  frog.    **  In  Kent  we 
say  to  a  child,  your  bands  are  as  cold  as  a 
paddock,"  MS.  Lansd.  1033.    To  bring  had- 
dock  to  paddock,  L.  e.  to  outrun  one's  ex- 
penses.   It  is  used  as  a  term  of  contempt  in 
the  following  passage : 
Boyt  DOW  bUberyn  boatynge  of  a  teron  bad. 

In  Bedlem  it  born  be  bestys,  suche  bost  It  blowe; 
I  zai  prune  that  padduk  and  prevyn  hym  as  a  pad, 
Scheldyt  and  tperyt  thalle  I  there  sowe. 

CotmUry  MytterieM,  p.  164. 

PADDOCK-CHESE.     The    asparagus.      This 
name  occurs  in  an  ancient  list  of  plants  in 
MS.  Bib.  Soc.  Antiq.  101,  f.  89. 
PADDOCK-RUD.    The  spawn  of  frogs.  Cun^. 
PADDOCK-STOOL.    A  toadstooL    North. 
PADDY.    Wormeaten.    Kent. 
PADDY.NODDY.    Embarrassment.    North. 
PAD-FOOIT.    A  kind  of  goblin.     Yorkah. 
PAD-LAND.    A  parish  pound.    Devon. 
PAD-NAG.  ''  I  immediately  form*da  resolution 
of  following  the  fashion  of  taking  the  air  early 
next  morning ;  and  fix'd  upon  this  young  ass 
for  a  pad-nag"  Life  of  Mrs.  Charke. 
PADOWE.    Padua.    Warkworth,  p.  5. 
He  mC  bym  up  and  sawe  their  bitide 
A  tad  man.  In  whom  It  no  pride. 
Right  a  discrete  confettour,  at  I  trow, 
Hb  name  wat  called  tir  John  Doclow ; 
He  had  commented  in  many  a  worthier  place 
Then  erer  wat  Padow,  ot  Boleyn  de  Grace. 

MS.  Bawl.  C.  86. 
PADSTOOL.    A  toadstool.    North. 

Hermolaut  alto  writeth  thit  of  the  Lyeurium, 
that  it  groweth  In  a  certaine  ttone,  and  that  it  it  a 
kind  of  muiihrom,  or  pad§tooh,  which  it  cut  off 
yearely,  and  that  another  groweth  in  the  roome  of 
It,  a  part  of  the  roote  or  foot  being  left  in  the 
ttone,  groweth  at  hard  at  a  flint,  and  thut  doth  the 
ttone  encreate  with  a  naturall  fecundity ;  which  ad- 
mirable thing  (taith  he)  I  could  never  be  brought  to 
beleeve,  untill  I  did  eate  thereof  in  myne  owne 
houte.  Topteir*  Beast*,  1607*  p*  494. 

PAD-THE-HOOF.    To  walk.    North. 

PAE.    A  peacock.    Riteon. 

PAFFELDEN.    Baggage.    Cunib. 

PAFFLING.    Trifling;  idle -tSUly.    North. 

PAG.   To  carry  pick-a-back.    JJnc. 

PAGAMENT.    A  kind  of  frieze  cloth. 

PAGE.  The  common  and  almost  only  name  of 
a  shepherd's  servant,  whether  boy  or  man.  It 
is,  I  believe,  extensively  used  through  Suffolk, 
and  probably  farther.  As  an  appendage  of 
royalty  or  nobility,  a  page  is  now  chiefly  known 
to  us.  In  old  English,  the  term  is  applied  to 
a  boy-chUd,  or  boy-servant. 

PAGENCY.  A  scaffold.  The  term  pageant  was 
originally  soused,  and  metaphorically  applied 
to  a  part  in  the  stage  of  life.  Pagkm^  a  pageant, 
Misfortunes  of  Arthur,  p.  61. 

PAGETE  POOS.    EfU ;  lizards ;  frogs.    Cwwr. 


PAGYIN.    Writing? 

Thit  boke  of  alle  haly  writet  as  mast  uaede  Id 
haly  kirke  tervyte,  fortbl  that  It  et  perfecdoun  of 
dlTyne  pngw^n.  MS.  CoU.  Bttm.  10,  L  1. 

PAID.  (1)  A  sore.    Staff. 
(2)  Drunk;  intoxicated. 
PAIDE.    Pleased;  satisfied.     {A.-N.) 
So  excucyd  he  hym  tho. 
The  lady  wende  hyt  had  byn  too 

At  Syr  Marrokk  tayde. 
He  goth  forthe  and  holdyth  hyt  pete. 
More  he  thenkyth  then  he  lays. 
He  wat  fulle  evylle  poW* 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft,  li.  88,  f.  Tt. 
PAIGLE.    The  cowslip.   Ea»t. 

The  yellow  ntar^old,  the  tonnet  owne  flower, 
Pagle,  and  pinke,  that  decke  faire  Floraea  bower. 

Heytoeod**  Marriagt  TrUtrnph^t  1613. 

PAIK.    To  beat  severely.    North. 
PAILLET.    A  couch.    (A..N.) 
PAIL-STAKE.    A  bough  with  branches,  fixed 

in  the  ground  in  the  dairy-yard  for  hanging 

pails  on.     Ghuc. 
PAIN-BALK.    An  instrument  of  torture,  pro- 

baM'o'  the  same  as  the  brake. 
PAINCHES.    Tripe.    North. 
PAINCHES-WAGGON.       A     north-country 

phrase  implying  incessant  labour. 
PAINE-MAINE.   A  fine  bread.  "  Payne  mayne, 

payn  de  bouche"  Palsgrave. 

Paynedemaynet  prevaly 

Scho  fett  fra  the  pantry.  MS.  Uneoln  A.  L  17*  t.  19S, 
PAINFULLY.  Laboriously.  The  French  Alpha- 
bet, 8vo.  Lond.  1615,  was,  as  we  are  told 
on  the  title-page,  ** painfully  gathered  and  set 
in  order." 

Mo«t  happy  we  were,  during  our  continuance 
here.  In  the  weekly  termont  and  almott  /yequeni 
converte  of  Mr.  Edward  Calamie,  that  wat  the 
preacher  of  that  parith ;  and  this  indeed  wat  one  of 
the  chief  motivet  that  drew  ut  thither  to  partake  of 
hit  painful  and  piout  preaching.  Jf&  Uarl,  646. 

PAINING.    Pain;  torture.    {A.S.) 
•     Ther  he  taw  mauy  a  tore  torment. 

How  towlit  were  put  in  gret  paynyngt 
He  taw  hit  fadur  how  he  brent. 
And  be  the  memburt  how  he  hyng. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ▼.  48,  f .  67. 
PAINT.    To  blush. 

PAINTED-CLOTH.  Cloth  or  canvass  painted 
in  oil,  a  cheap  substitute  for  tapestry.  It  was 
frequently  the  receptacle  of  verses  or  mottos. 
PAINTER.  The  rope  that  lies  in  the  ship's 
longboat  or  barge,  always  ready  to  fasten  her 
or  hale  her  on  the  shore.  Whence  we  have  the 
sea-proverb,  FU  cut  your  paintert  meaning  I 
will  prevent  your  doing  me  any  hurt,  iigury, 
or  mischief.  See  Grose,  in  v. 
PAINTICE.     Penthouse.     The    shed    where 

blacksmiths  shoe  horses.    Derby. 
PAIR.  (1)  A  number.     Comw. 

(2)  A  padc  of  cards. 

(3)  To  grow  mouldy,  as  cheese.     Weet. 

(4)  Only  a  pair  of  shears  between  them,  L  e.  little 
or  no  difference. 

And  tome  report  that  both  theae  fowlet  have  teene 
Their  like,  tbat't  but  a  payre  of  theerei  betweene. 
Tkyloi'9  WorkWn  1630»  i.  lO*- 
PAIRE.    To  impair.    {A.^N.) 
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Hit  WM  wel  i-wrooghte  and  felre, 
Hob  cgge-tol  mJgtate  It  nought  pmin, 

Braat  </ flomptofi,  p.  40. 

PAIRING.  The  name  of  a  marriage  feast  in 
Devon,  when  the  friends  of  the  happy  conple 
present  them  with  yarions  things,  and  some- 
times money.  MS.  Devon  Glosnry,  p.  172.  It 
is  now  obsolete. 

PAnUOF-STAIRS.   A  flight  of  stairs. 

PAIR-OF.WINGS.    Oars.     Orote. 

PAIR-OF-WOOD.  Timber  supporting  the 
broken  roof  of  a  mine. 

PAIR-ROTAL.  Aterm  at  cards,  meaning  three 
of  a  sort    See  PriaL 

PAISE.  (1)  To  weigh.    (^.-AT.) 

Paim  thy  materes  or  thou  demeordaoemek 
Let  ryghtin  catisM  holde  thy  Untenic. 

MS,  CanlmtK  Ft.  L  9,  t,  189. 

(2)  To  open  a  bolt  or  lock  by  shoving  as  with  a 
knife  point.    Norikumb, 

PAISFULIK.  PeacefaUy.  It  occurs  in  MS. 
Cotton.  Vespas.  D.  vii.  Ps.  34. 

PAISTBR.  **  I  comber,  I  payster  with  over 
mauy  clothes  wearyng  aboute  one,Jemm(n^" 
Palsgrave.    Pester  ? 

PAIT.  The  rut  of  a  wheel  "  OrbUa,  Angliee 
a  paytt,"  Nominale  MS. 

PAITRICK.    A  partridge.    North. 

PaITRURE.  Part  of  a  horse's  armour,  for  de- 
fending the  neck. 

PAIWURT.   The  herb  saxifrage. 

PAJOCK.  This  word  occurs  in  Hamlet,  iii.  2, 
altered  by  modem  editors  to  peacock,  a  sub- 
stitation  by  no  means  satisfactory,  nor  are  far- 
fetched etymological  conjectures  more  so. 
The  nearest  approach  to  the  term  I  have  met 
with  in  old  English  is  to  be  found  in  the  word 
pqphawke$  in  the  Coventry  Mysteries,  p.  179. 
Both  are  used  as  terms  of  contempt. 

PAKE.  To  peep  at.  *«Whatareyou^aiHR^at?" 
Perhaps  it  would  be  better  spelt  peak.  S^ffblk, 

PALABRAS.    Words.     (§?a».) 

PALACE.  A  storehouse.  Devon.  "At Dart- 
mouth  I  am  told  there  are  some  of  these 
storehouses  called  palaces  cut  out  of  the  rock 
still  retaining  the  name,"  MS.  Devon  Gloss. 

PALASINS.     Belonging  to  the  court. 

PALATE.  A  thin  oval  plate  or  board  with  a 
hole  at  one  end  for  admittance  of  the  thumb, 
which  a  painter  holds  to  spread  and  mix  his 
colours  while  he  is  drawing. 

PALAVER.    To  flatter.     Var.dial 

PALCH.    To  walk  slowly.    Devon. 

PALCUIN.  This  word  is  of  very  unusual  oc- 
currence. It  seems  to  mean  a  kind  of  short 
spear  such  as  is  used  for  spearing  large  fish. 
•*  Pawlchyne  for  fyssche,  lunchus,"  Nominale 
MS.  Ducange  explains  hmchus  as  lancea, 
kastOf  from  the  Greek  Xoyx^S*  ^^  ^^^^  °o^ 
occur  in  the  Prompt.  Parv.  nor  in  the  Medulla. 

PALCHING.    Mending  clothes.    Rgmoor. 

PALE.  (1)  To  beat  barley.     C^e$h. 

(2)  To  ornament ;  to  stripe. 
Palaiscs  proudlichc  pyghtc,  ihht  palifd  ware  ryche 
Of  palleandof  purpure,  wyth  precyotu  itones. 

Mortt  Arthurt,  MS,  Lincoln,  f.67. 


(3)  A  ditch,  or  trench.    {J^S.)     It  occort  it 
MS.  Egerton829, 15. 

(4)  A  small  fortress. 

(5^  An  indosure  for  cattle.    Xlne. 

(6)  A  stripe  in  heraldry. 

(7)  To  make  pale.    {A.^N.) 

(8)  A  limit  or  boundary.    Shak. 

(9)  To  leap  the  pale,  L  e.  to  be  extravagant,  to 
exceed  one*s  expenses. 

If  you  procaede  aa  you  have  begunne,  your  ftill 
feeding  wil  make  you  lease,  your  drinking  too 
many  healthea  will  take  all  health  from  you,  your 
iMpIng  the  pale  will  cauae  you  looke  pale,  your  too 
cloce  following  the  fashion  will  bring  you  out  of  all 
forme  and  fashion. 

The  Man  in  theMoome,  1609,  slg.  C  lv. 
PALEIS.    A  palace.    (A..N.) 
PALERON.    Part  of  the  armour.    "  A  pecc  of 

hamesse,  etpaUeron^  **  Palsgrave. 
PALESTRALL.    Athletic.     It  occurs  in  Chau- 

cer*s  Troilus  and  Creseide,  v.  304. 
PALET.  Scull;  head.  '*  Knok  thi  palet,'' 
Minot's  Poems,  p.  31.  There  was  a  kind  of 
armour  for  the  head  also  so  called,  as  appears 
from  Pr.  Parv.,  probably  lined  with  fur. 
PALE W.  Pale.  It  occurs  in  the  Optick  Glasse 
of  Humours,  1639,  p.  108. 

It  is  somewhat  fatty,  in  colour  palew,  reddish, 
high  coloured,  and  without  other  signes  of  concoction. 
Fletcher'e  D^tl^hreneee,  lOSS 
PALFREIS.    Saddle-horses.     Chaucer. 
And  wel  a  vaiefre^  bistrlde. 
And  wel  upon  a  stede  ride.    Hmpelok,  S060b 
PALING.    Imitating  pales.    (^.-M) 
PAUNGMAN.    A  fishmonger.    Skhmer. 
PALL.     '*I  palle  as  drinke  or  bloode  dothe 
by  longe  standyng  in  a  thynge,  Je  a^fpaifyt,** 
Palsgrave.     Still  in  use. 
PALLADE.    Palle,  or  rich  cloth.    "  He  dyd  of 

his  surcote  of  pallade,"  Isenbras,  124. 
PALL-COAT.    A  short  garment,  somewhat  like 

a  short  cloak  with  sleeves. 
PALLE.    A  kind  of  fine  doth.    It  was  used  at 
a  very  early  period  to  cover  corpses,  and  the 
term  is  still  retained  for  the  cloth  which 
covers  the  coffin ;  but  this  was  by  no  means 
its  most  general  use,  for  the  robes  of  persons 
of  rank  are  constantly  mentioned  as  made  of 
*'  purpure  palle ;"  and  in  a  passage  in  Launfai 
tapestry  of  that  material  is  mentioned.    An 
archbishop's  pall  is  thus  described  by  Stani- 
hurst,  p.  31 — '*  A  pall  is  an  indowraent  appro- 
priated to  archbishops,  made  of  white  silke 
the  breadth  of  a  stole,  but  it  is  of  another 
fashion."  Descr.  of  Ireland,  1586. 
So  fere  he  went  I  sey  i-wy». 
That  he  wyst  not  where  he  was. 
He  that  sate  In  houre  and  halle. 
And  on  hym  «  ere  the  purpull  pallep 
Now  in  herd  heth  he  Iy5et, 
With  levys  and  grease  his  body  l.ydyih. 

MS,Ashmol0  61,  xv.  Cent 
For  also  wel  to  him  hit  falles 
As  a  dongehulle  sprad  with  paltee. 

MS.  Addit,  10U36.  f.  a*. 
This  twaylle  y  bordryd  abou5t  was 
With  paile,  the  mountenesse  of  ban  hondhrede 

Chnn.  rUodttn.  p.  61. 
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PALLED.  (1)  Turned  pale.     Devon. 

(2)  Senseless,  death-Iike,  as  one  is  from  excessive 
drinking.     In  use  in  Yorkshire. 

PALLEE.  Broad;  used  only  in  conjunction 
i^ith  another  word,  Mpaliee-foott  a  large  broad 
foot,  pallee-paWf  a  large  broad  hand.  Somertet. 

FALLEN.     To  knock.     {A,-S,) 

PALLESTRE.    A  child's  balL     (^.-M) 

PALL-HORSE.  A  horse  bearing  a  pannier. 
"  Sagmariut,  Angliee  a  palhors/*  Nominate 
MS.  f.  4.  Ducange  explains  soffmarius  by 
equut  clitellariu8, 

PALLIAMENT.  A  robe ;  the  white  gown  of  a 
Roman  candidate.     Shak. 

PALLIARD.  A  bom  beggar.  According  to 
the  Fratcmitye  of  Vacabondes,  1575,  "  is  he 
that  goeth  in  a  patched  cloke,  and  hys  doxy 
goeth  in  like  apparell."  Paliardize,  dirtiness 
and  shabbiness,  Hamblet,  1608,  p.  181 ; 
Downfall  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Huntington,  p. 
36.  The  following  account  of  them  is  given 
by  a  writer  of  the  last  century : — A  cant  name 
for  a  wretched  set  of  men  and  women,  whose 
whole  delight  is  to  live  by  begging,  thieving, 
&C.  or  any  thing  but  honest  industry,  and  who 
to  move  compassion  in  the  spectators,  the 
women  go  about  with  one,  two,  or  more  small 
children,  in  a  dirty,  ragged  condition,  who  are 
continually  crying  or  making  wry  faces,  as 
though  starved  with  hunger,  and  the  women 
making  a  lamentable  cry,  or  doleful  tale,  of 
being  a  distressed  widow,  and  almost  starved, 
&c.  at  the  same  time  her  male  companion  lies 
Egging  in  the  fields,  streets,  &c.  with  cleymes 
or  artificial  sores,  made  with  spearwort  or 
arsenick,  which  draws  them  into  blisters,  or 
by  un slacked  lime  and  soap,  tempered  with 
the  rust  of  old  iron,  which  being  spread  upon 
leather,  and  bound  very  hard  to  the  leg, 
presently  so  frets  the  skin,  that  the  flesh  ap- 
pears  raw,  and  shocking  to  the  sight;  the 
impostor  at  the  same  time  making  a  hideous 
noise,  and  pretending  great  pain,  deceives  the 
compassionate,  charitable,  and  well-disposed 
passengers,  whom,  when  opportunity  presents, 
he  can  recover  his  limbs  to  rob,  and  even 
murder,  if  resisted. 

PALLING.    Languishing ;  turning  pale. 

PALLIONES.    Tents.    Northumb, 

PALL-MALL.  A  game,  thus  described  by 
Cotgravc,  '*A  game  wherein  a  round  box 
bowle  is  with  a  mallet  strucke  through  a  high 
arch  of  yron  (standing  at  either  end  of  an  ally 
one)  which  he  that  can  do  at  the  fewest 
blowes,  or  at  the  number  agreed  on,  winnes." 
See  Mali  (4).  James  I.  mentions  palle  mailU 
among  the  exercises  to  be  used  moderately  by 
Prince  Henry.  "  Pale  maiUe  a  game  wherein 
a  round  bowle  is  with  a  mallet  struck  through 
a  high  arch  of  iron,  standing  at  either  end  of 
an  alley,  which  he  that  can  do  at  the  fewest 
blows,  or  at  the  number  agreed  on,  wins.  This 
game  if  used  at  the  long  alley  near  St.  James's, 
and  vulgarly  called  Pell-Mell,"  Blount's  Gloss. 
ed.  1681,  p.  463. 


PALL-WORK.    Rich  or  fine  doth,  work  madt 

of  palle,  q.  v.    See  Degrevant,  629. 
PALM.  (1)  Properly  exotic  trees  of  the  tribe 
palmacea ;  but  among  our  rustics,  it  means 
the  catkins  of  a  delicate  species  of  vrillow 
gathered  by  them  on  Palm  Sunday.    "  Palme, 
theyelowethat  growethon  wyllowes,  chatton,** 
Palsgrave,  1530. 
(2)  The  broad  part  of  a  deer's  horn,  when  full 
grown.     (Gent.  Rec)    Palmed-deer^  a  stag 
of  full  growth. 
PALM-BARLEY.    A  kind  of  barley  fuller  and 

broader  than  common  barley. 
PALMER.  (1)  Properly,  a  pilgrim  who  had 
vhited  the  Holy  Land,  from  the  palm  or  cross 
which  he  bore  as  a  sign  of  such  visitation ; 
but  Chaucer  seems  to  consider  all  pilgrims  to 
foreign  parts  as  palmers,  and  the  distinction 
was  never  much  attended  to  in  this  country. 
Says  John,  if  1  must  •  begging  go, 

I  will  have  a  palmei'*  weed. 
With  a  stair  and  a  coat,  and  bage  of  all  unt. 
The  better  then  I  may  speed. 

Robin  Hood,  ii.  18». 

(2)  A  wood-louse.  "  A  worme  having  a  great 
many  feete,"  Hollyband's  Dictionarie,  1593. 

(3)  A  stick  or  rod. 

PALMING-DICE.  A  method  of  cheating  at 
dice,  formerly  in  vogue,  by  secreting  one  of 
the  dice  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  instead  of 
putting  in  the  box,  and  then  causing  it  to  fall 
with  the  other,  the  number  of  the  former  of 
course  being  guided  by  the  hand.  Hence  the 
expression  to  palm  anything  upon  one. 

PALM-PLAY.    TennU.     {Fr.) 

PALPABLE.  "  Apte  or  mete  to  be  fdte,  pai- 
pabUy*  Palsgrave.    See  Macbeth,  ii.  1. 

PALPED.    Obscured;  darkened. 

PALSTER.    A  pilgrim's  staff. 

PALTER.  To  hesitate ;  to  prevaricate.  Line. 
"  To  haggle,  hucke,  dodge,  or  paulter  long  in 
the  buying  of  a  commoditie,"  Cotgrave.  "  Most 
of  them  are  fixed,  and  palter  not  their  place 
of  standing,"  Harrison's  England,  p.  182. 

PALTERLY.    Paltry.     North. 

PALTOCK.  A  kind  of  doublet  or  cloak  which 
descended  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh.  {A.-N.) 
Cotgrave  explains  palletoe, "  a  long  and  thicke 
pelt  or  cassocke ;  a  garment  like  a  short  cloake 
with  sleeves,  or  such  a  one  as  the  most  of 
our  modeme  pages  are  attired  in."  The  paltock 
was  worn  by  priests.  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  438 ; 
and  in  the  Morte  d' Arthur,  i  149,  Gawaync 
says  he  attended  Arthur  *'to  poynte  his 
paltocketthsX  longen  to  hymself."  Palsgrave 
has,  "  paltocke  of  lether,  peUice;  paltocke  a 
garment,  halcret;  paltocke  a  patche,paiie/«a«." 
The  second  meaning  apparently  refers  to  some 
defensive  garment.  Paltock  seems  also  to 
have  been  applied  to  some  ornament  or  orna- 
mental cap  worn  on  the  head  of  a  person  high 
in  authority. 

PALTRING.  A  worthless  trifle.  "  Triflings, 
paltrings  not  worth  an  old  shoe,"  Florio,  pt 
1 00.    Forby  has  paltry,  rubbish,  refuse. 

PALVEISE.    A  shield.    See  Florio,  p.  355. 
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PALY.  A  roU  of  bran  Bach  at  is  given  to  hoiindB. 
"  Paly  of  bryn,  caniabrum"  Pr.  Parv.  "  Can- 
tabnmhfarha  caninam,  quo  canes  pascnntur/' 
Papias.   See  Ducange. 
PALYNGE.    Turning  pale.     (A.-N.) 
For  in  here  face  alwey  was  the  hlode* 
Withoute  palynge  or  eny  drawynge  doune. 

Lvdgate,  MS  Athmole  39,  t  47* 
For  in  hire  face  alwey  was  the  blode, 
Withoute  paljfngt  or  any  drawynge  doun. 

Ibid,  MS,  Soe,  Antiq,  134,  f.  8. 

PAM.    The  knave  of  clubs. 

PAME.  (1)  The  mantle  throvm  over  an  infant 
who  is  going  to  be  christened.     Wett. 

{2)  The  {Mihn  of  the  hand.     West, 

PAMENT.  A  pavement.  Palsgrcme,  Square 
paving  bricks  are  called  pammentt  in  Norf. 

PAMFILET.    A  pamphlet.     {A.-N.) 

PAMMY.  Thick  and  gummy ;  applied  to  the 
legs  of  such  individuals  as  are  at  times  said  to 
have  beef  down  to  the  hocks.    Line, 

PAMPE.    To  pamper ;  to  coddle. 

PAMPERING.  "The  craft  of  pampering  or 
setting  out  saleable  things/'  Howell,  1660. 

PAMPESTRIE.     Palmistry. 

PAMPILION.  A  coat  of  different  colours,  for- 
merly worn  by  servants.  It  occurs  with  this 
explanation  in  Hollyband's  Dictionarie,  1593. 
There  was  a  kind  of  fur  so  called. 

PAMPINATION.  Pulling  leaves  that  grow  too 
thick.  List  of  old  words  prefixed  to  Batman 
nppon  Bartholomew  1582. 

PAMPLE.  (1)  To  indulge.    North. 

(2)  To  toddle,  or  pad  about.    Eatt. 

PAMPRED.    Pampered ;  made  plump. 

PAN.  (1)  To  unite;  to  fit;  to  agree.  North- 
Douce  gives  the  following  proverb  in  his  MS. 
Additions  to  Ray — 

Weal  and  women  cannot  jjon. 
But  wo  and  women  can. 

(2)  Hard  earth,  because,  like  a  pan,  it  holds 
water  and  prevents  it  from  sinking  deeper. 
£09/.  Is  this  the  meaning  in  Ben  Jonson,  v.  43? 

(3)  The  skull ;  the  head.    {A,-S.) 

That  he  ne  sraot  his  hed  of  thanne, 
Whereof  he  tok  awey  the  panne, 

Gower,  MS,  Soc,  Antiq,  134,  f.  54. 

(4)  In  houses,  the  pan  is  that  piece  of  timber 
which  lies  upon  the  top  of  the  posts,  and  upon 
which  the  beams  rest. 

(5)  Money.    A  cant  term. 

^6)  A  tadpole,  or  firog.     Somerset, 
PANABLE.    Likely  to  agree.    North. 
PANACHE.    The  plume  of  feathers  on  the  top 

of  a  helmet.     {A.-N.) 
PANADE.  A  kind  of  two-edged  knife.  (A.-N.) 

Misread  pavade  by  Tyrwhitt.     See  Wright's 

Anecdota  Literaria,  p.  24. 
PANADO.    A  caudle  of  bread,  Florio,  p.  353. 

Currants,  mace,  cinnamon,  sack,  and  sugar, 

with  eggs,  were  added  to  complete  the  caudle. 

There  were  different  ways  of  making  it. 

Tb  make  a  Ponado, 

The  quantity  you  will  make  set  on  in  a  posnet  of 

Hair  water ;  when  it  boils  put  a  mace  in  and  a  little 

pleoe  of  cinnamon,  and  a  handful  of  currans, 

I  you  think  meet ;  so  boil  it, 


and  season  It  with  salt*  sugar  and  rote-water,  and 
so  serve  It. 

A  Trme  Gentleunmant  Delight,  1676,  p.  74. 

Another  receipt,  which  differs  somewhat  from 
this,  may  be  worth  giving. 

To  make  Ponado  e^fier  the  beet  fiuhlcn. 
Take  a  quart  of  spring- water,  which,  being  hot  on 
the  fire,  put  into  it  slices  of  fine  bread,  as  thin  aa 
may  be ;  then  add  half  a  pound  of  currans,  a  quarter 
of  an  ounceof  mace ;  boll  them  well,  and  then  seasoo 
them  with  rose-water  and  fine  sugar,  and  serve 
them  up. 

The  Aeeompiished  Ladiee  lUch  Ooeet,  1706,  p.  74. 
PANARY.    A  storehouse  for  bread. 
PANCAKE-TUESDAY.  Shrove-Tuesday, which 
is  a  pancake  feast  day  in  all  England.  At  Islip, 
CO.  Oxon,  the  children  of  the  cottagers  go 
round  the  village  on  that  day  to  the  different 
houses  to  collect  pence,  singing  these  lines — 
Pit-a-pat,  the  pan  is  hot. 
We  are  come  a-Shrovlng. 
A  little  bit  of  bread  and  cheese 
Is  better  than  nothhig. 
The  pan  is  hot.  the  pan  is  cold ! 
Is  the  fat  in  the  pan  nine  days  old  ? 
PANCHEON.    A  large  broad  pan.    East, 
PANCRIDGE.    A  common  corruption  of  St. 
Pancras.    Pancridye  parsofiy  a  term  of  con- 
tempt, Woman  is  a  Weathercock,  p.  30. 
Great  Jaclce-a- Lent,  clad  in  a  robe  of  ajrre. 
Threw  mountaines  higher  then  Alcides  l)card ; 
Whilst  Fancradge  church,  arm'd  with  a  samphier  blade. 
Began  to  reason  of  the  businesse  thus. 

Taylor'e  Workee,  1630.  i.  IflO. 

PANCROCK.    An  earthen  pan.    Devon, 

PANDEL.    A  shrimp.    Kent, 

PANDEWAFF.  Water  and  oatmeal  boiled  to- 
gether, sometimes  with  fat.    North, 

PANDORE.  A  kind  of  lute.  It  is  probably  the 
same  as  Bandore^  q.  v. 

PANDOULDE.    A  custard.    Somerset, 

PANE.  (1)  A  division ;  a  side ;  apiece.  "  A  pane, 
piece,  or  pannell  of  a  wall,  of  wainscot,  of  a 
glasse  window,''  Cotgrave.  "  Pane  of  a  wall, 
pan  de  mur"  Palsgrave.  The  term  is  still  in 
use,  applied  to  a  division  in  husbandry  work. 

In  the  West  part  of  the  same  gate  and  the  way 

into  the  college,  on  the  North  pane  eight  chambers 

for  the  poore  men,  and  in  the  West  pane  6  chambers. 

Nichoir  Rnyal  WUUi,  p.  300. 

(2)  A  hide  or  side  of  fur ;  fur.   {A.-N.)   "  Pane 
of  furre.jDonn^  /  pane  of  gray  fiirre,  panne  de 
ffrisy*  Palsgrave.     **  A  pane  of  ermines,"  Ord. 
and  Reg.  p.  122.     See  Eglamour,  858 ;  Gy  of 
Warwike,  p.  421.   Pane  has  our  first  meaning 
in  a  pane  or  piece  of  cloth.  "  A  pane  of  cloth, 
panniculus"  Baret,  1580,  an  insertion  of  a 
coloured  cloth  in  a  garment.     It  seems  to 
mean  the  skirt  of  a  garment  in  Ywaine  and 
Gawin,  204,  and  also  in  the  following  passage : 
She  drouje  his  mantel  bi  the  pane, 
Cureor  Mundi,  MS,  CoU,  Trin,  Cantab,  f.  28. 
Saying,  him  whom  I  last  left,  all  repute. 
For  his  device,  in  handsoming  a  f  utt, 
1*0  Judge  of  lace,  pink,  panM,  print,  cut,  and  pleit. 
Of  all  the  court  to  have  the  best  conceit. 

DonneU  PoenUt  p.  121. 

PANED-HOSE.  Breeches  formed  of  stripes, 
with  small  panes  or  squares  of  silk  or  velvet. 
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Pmmd,  striped,  Thynne't  Debate,  p.  10.  Forby, 
iL  243|  meii\iovAp<medcurtaintt  made  of  long 
and  narrow  stripes  of  different  patterns  or 
colours  sewed  together. 
PANEL.    An  immodest  woman,     line, 
Pmula  march  by  two  and  tbrte, 
SaylBg.  SwteUuMrtf  come  with  me. 

OU  UtwobuMrt  BaOai. 
PANES.    Parsnips.    Comm, 
PANG.    To  fiU;  to  staff.    North. 
PANHIN.    AsmaUpan.    Ea9t. 
PANICK.    A  kind  of  coarse  grain  likfi  millet 

Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
PANK.    To  pant.    Dewm, 
PANNAGE.    The  mast  of  the  oak  and  beech 
which  swine  feed  on  in  the  woods. 

Betldct  that  a  own  shall  r«ad  In  the  hyttociet  of 
Caoterburie  and  RocfaeOer,  tundrie  doaatloDf ,  In 
which  there  it  mention  onely  of  pannmgv  for  hogget 
in  Andred,  and  of  none  other  thing. 

Lambard^MPerambuMUm,  1596,  p.  811. 

PANNAM.    Bread.  A  cant  term.    The  foUow- 
ing  is  a  carious  old  canting  song : 
The  ruffin  cly  the  nab  of  the  hannan-beck. 
If  we  nuwned  pannam,  lap  or  ruff-peck. 
Or  poplars  of  yarum ;  he  cutt  bing  to  the  ruffmaat. 
Or  els  heswearet  by  the  light-mant 
To  put  our  stamps  in  the  harmans. 
The  rufllan  cly  the  ghost  of  the  harroan-beck» 
If  we  heave  a  booth*  we  cly  thejerke. 

Dekktr's  Ldtnthome  and  CaMl^-UgM,  1890. 

PANNEL.  The  treeless  pad,  or  pallet,  without 
cantle,  with  which  an  ass  is  usuallf  rode. 
"  Pannell  to  ryde  on,  batz^  patmeau/'  Pals- 
grave.   See  Tusser,  p.  1 1. 

PANNICLE.    A  membrane.    (Lai.) 

The  headeach  either  commeth  of  some  Inward 
ctuses,  as  of  some  cholerlck  humor,  bred  in  the 
pannictes  of  the  braine,  or  else  of  som  outward 
cause,  as  of  extream  heat  or  cold,  of  some  blow,  or 
of  some  violent  savour.  Eumelus  saith,  that  it 
commeth  of  raw  digestion ;  but  Martin  saith  most 
commonly  of  cold.         Ibp$tll*§  Betut*,  1607,  p  348. 

PANNIER-MAN.  A  servant ,  belonging  to  an 
inn  of  court,  whose  office  is  to  announce  the 
dinner.   See  Grose. 

PANNIERS.  To  fill  a  woman's  panniers,  i.  e. 
to  get  her  with  child.  "  Emplir  une  femelle, 
to  fill  her  panniers,  get  her  with  yong,"  Cot- 
grave.  The  phrase  is  still  in  use. 

PANNIKELL.  The  8kuU,or  brain-pan.  Spenser, 

PANNIKIN.  Fretting;  taking  (m,  as  a  sickly 
or  wearisome  child.    Sufolk, 

PANNY.    A  house.    A  cant  term. 

PAN-PUDDING.  A  mention  of  the  pan  pud- 
dinffi  of  Shropshire  occurs  in  Taylor's  Workes, 
1630,1.  146. 

PANSHARD.  A  piece  or  fragment  of  a  broken 
pan.    Donet. 

PANSHON.  An  earthenware  vessel,  wider  at 
the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  used  for  milk 
when  it  has  to  be  skimmed ;  also  for  other 
purposes.    LtJic. 

PANSY.    The  heartsease,     rar.  dial. 

PANT.  (1)  A  public  fountain ;  a  cistern ;  a  reser- 
voir.    North. 

(2)  A  hollow  declivity.     West. 

FANTABLES.  Slippers.   *«  To  stand  upon  one's 


pantablm/'  to   stand   upon   one*!  boaov. 
Baret,  1580,  speUs  it  pamtigsple. 

Is  now,  forsooth,  ao  proud,  what  die  I 
And  stands  so  on  her  pantabt§», 

CuttoH*§  PForlw,  1794,  p.  85. 
Plutardie  with  a  caveat  keepeth  them  out,  not 
so  muche  as  admitting  the  liile  crackbalter  that 
carrieth  his  master's  pantablet,  to  set  foote  within 
those  doores.  Go*mm*a  Schoole  of  Abum,  1579. 

Hee  standeth  upon  his  pantables,  and  regardeih 
greatly  his  reputation. 

Saktr'M  Narbonua,  1560,  9d  part.  p.  S9. 

PANTALONE.  A  zany,  or  fooL  (ItaL)  In 
eariy  plays,  he  generally  appeared  as  a  lean  old 
man  wearing  spectacles.  **  A  pantaloon  ot 
Venetian  magnifieo,"  Howell,  1660. 
PANTALOONS.  Garments  made  for  merry, 
andrews,  &c.,  that  have  the  breeches  and 
stockings  of  the  same  stufiT,  and  joined  together 
as  one  garment. 

Bring  out  his  mallard,  and  eft-eoons 
Beshake  his  shaggy  jMmtaloofw. 

Cotton'9  Wtirkt,  1734,  p.  IS. 

PANTAS.  A  dangerous  disease  in  hawks,  where- 
of  few  escape  that  are  afflicted  therewith ;  it 
proceeds  finom  the  lungs  being,  as  it  were, 
baked  by  excessive  heat,  that  the  hawk  can- 
not draw  his  breath,  and  when  drawn  cannot 
emit  it  again ;  and  you  may  judge  of  the  be- 
ginning of  this  evil  by  the  hawk's  labouring 
much  in  the  pannd,  moving  her  train  often  up 
and  down  at  each  motion  of  her  pannel,  and 
many  times  she  cannot  mute  nor  slice  oflT;  if 
she  does,  she  drops  it  fast  by  her.  The  same 
distemper  is  also  perceived  by  the  hawk's  fre- 
quent opening  her  clap  and  beak.  Markham. 

PANTER.  Anet,  or  snare.  (^.-M)  "Panter, 
snare  for  byrdys,"  Pr.  Parv.  "  The  birdd  was 
trapped  and  kaute  with  a  pantere,"  Lydgate,  p. 
182.  See  Ashmole's  Theat.  Chem.  Brit.  1652, 
p.  215 ;  Apol.  Loll.  p.  93 ;  Hartshome's  Anc. 
Met  Tales,  pp.  122, 123, 124, 126.  "  Panther 
to  catche  byrdes  with,  panneau,**  Palsgrave. 

PANTERER.  The  keeper  of  the  pantry.  Grose 
hoipantlert  a  butler. 

Panterer  yche  the  prey,  quod  the  kyng. 

Chnm,  Filodun,  p.  15. 

PANTILE-SHOP.  A  meeting-house.  Far.diaL 

PANTO.  To  set  seriously  about  any  business  or 
undertaking.    North, 

PANTOFLE.  A  slipper,  or  patten.  "  A  wooden 
pantofle  or  patin,"  Elorio,  p.  71.  **  Se  tenir 
sur  le  haul  bout^  to  stand  upon  his  pantofles, 
or  on  high  tearmes,"  Ck>tgrave,  in  v.  Botit.  See 
Pantabtes.  **  The  papall  panton  heele," 
Lithgow's  Pilgrimes  Farewell,  1618. 

PANTON.    AnidlefeUow.    Somerset. 

PANTON-GATES.  "  As  old  as  Panton  Gates," 
a  very  common  proverb.  There  is  a  gate 
called  Pandon  Gate  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

PANTRON.    A  small  earthen  pan.    Une. 

PANYM.  A  heathen.  Palsgrave.  Hardyng,  C 
91,  has  panymeryet  idolatry. 

PAP.  **  To  give  pap  with  a  hatchet,*'  a  prover 
bial  phrase,  meaning  to  do  any  kind  ictioa 
in  an  unkind  manner. 

PAPALIN.    A  papist. 
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PAPAT.    Thcptptcy.   {J.^N.) 
A  cardlnalk  was  tbUke  Ode, 
Whiebe  the  papal  longe  hath  detirid. 

Gow0r,  MS.  8oe,  Jntlq,  134,  f.  79. 

PAPDELB.   Aldndof  sance.    <<  Hares  in  pap- 

dde,"  Fonne  of  Cury,  p.  21. 
PAPELARD.    A  hypocrite    (^.-iV:)     In  the 

following  passage,  subtle,  conning. 

I  M  theauBgels  btre  the  loule  of  that  wonane  to 

herjiie,  the  which  so  loof  e  I  have  kepte  hi  synne. 

He,  this  papv/orrfs  preste*  hathe  herde  oure  cown. 

•aylle,  ande  hathe  delyvtrede  here  firome  synne.  ande 

alle  ouxe  powcre.  Oetta  Romamrum,  p.  45S. 

PAPELOTE.  A  kind  of  candle. 

PAPER.  To  set  down  in  a  paper,  or  list  See  an 

obscure  passage  in  Henry  VIH.  i.  1. 
PAPERN.    Made  of  paper.    Wett, 
PAPER.SKULLED.    Silly ;  foolish.   Far.  dial 
PAPER-WHITE.    White  as  paper. 
PAPEY.     A  fraternity  of  priests  in  Aldgate 

ward,  suppressed  by  Edward  YI. 
PAP-HEAD.    A  woman's  nipple.    Pakgrave, 
PAPISHES.    Papists.    Dewm. 
PAPLER.   Milk-pottage.    SomeneL 
PAP-METE.    Pappy  food  such  as  is  given  to 

diildren.   Pr,  Parv. 
PAPMOUTH.   An  effeminate  man.    North. 
PAPPE.  (1)  The  female  breast    {Lat.) 

O  woman,  lolce  to  meagayn. 

That  playcs  and  liitsts  yourchlldrepapfiipt/ 

To  se  my  son  I  have  gret  payn. 

In  his  brest  sogratgapis, 

And  on  his  body  so  many  swippyi. 

M8.  Cantab.  Ft  ▼.  48,  f.  72. 

(2)  To  pamper ;  to  coddle. 

PAP-WORT.    The  herb  mercury. 

PAPTNES.  A  dish  in  cookery,  described  in 
MS.  Sloane  1201,  f.  50. 

PAPYNGAY.    A  parrot    Maunderile,  p.  238. 

PAR.  (1)  A  young  salmon;  also,  the  young  coal- 
fish.    North. 

(2)  A  pen  for  animals.   Eeut, 

PARABOLES.    Parables ;  proverbs.    {J.-N) 

PARADISE.  A  garden,  library,  or  study.  See 
Britton's  Arch.  Diet  in  v. 

PARADISE-APPLE.  **  Is  a  curious  fruit,  pro- 
duced  by  grafting  a  permain  on  a  quince,'' 
Worlidge's  Treatise  of  Cider,  1678,  p.  207. 

PARAFFYS.  Paragraphs.  "  Parafl^  grete  and 
stoute,"  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  63.  It  occurs  in  Pr. 
Panr.  and  Nominale  MS. 

PARAGE.  Parentage ;  kindred.  (^.-M)  See 
Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  26. 

Penonesfrete,  and  <k  hie  parage. 

Ufdgate,  RawlintoH  MS. 

PARAGON.    To  excel  greatly.    Shah. 

PARAILLE.  (1)  Apparel ;  arms.  (2)  NobiUty ; 
men  of  rank.    (A.»N.) 

PARAMARROW.    A  sow-gdder.    North. 

PARAMENTS.  Furniture;  ornaments;  hang- 
ings of  a  room.    {A.-N.) 

PAR-AMOUR.   Love;  gallantry.  {A.-N.) 

PARAMOUR.    A  lover  of  either  sex.    (A.-N.) 

PARAQUITO.  A  paroquet,  (//a/.)  Sometimes 
used  as  a  term  of  endearment. 

PARASANGUE.  A  measure  of  the  roads  among 


the  ancient  Persians,  varying  from  thirty  la 
sixty  fririongs,  according  to  time  and  place. 

Whatever  instructioBs  he  might  have  [had )  from 
hb  master  Johnson,  he  certainly  by  his  own  natural 
parts  improved  to  a  great  helghth,  and  at  last  became 
not  many  paraaanf^a$  inferior  to  him  in  liune  by 
divers  noted  eomedlss. 

VMUip*  Thmtnm  FMtanmi,  ed.  1075»  ii.  15/. 
PARAVANT.    Beforehand;  first  {Fr.) 
PARAVENTURE.    Haply ;  by  chance.  {A.'N) 
PARAYS.   Paradise.    (a..N.) 

Blessed  be  thou,  levedy,  fkU  of  beovene  bUsse, 
Suete  flur  of  paraift,  moder  of  mildenesse. 

MS.  HmrL  9SS9,  t  81. 

PARBREAE.    To  vomit 

Oh,  said  SoQgin's  wife,  my  husband  parbrmktd  two 
crows.  Jesus,  said  tlie  woman,  I  never  heard  of  such 
a  tiling.  Seogin*»  JuU, 

PARBREAKING.    Fretful.  Exmoor. 
PARCAS.    Periiaps.    MS.  Sloane  213. 
PARCEIT.    Perception.    {A.-N.) 
PARCEL.  (1)  Much ;  a  great  deaL    Dewm. 

(2)  Part,  or  portion.    Pareet-giltt  partly  gUt, 
Dugdale's  Monast.  iL  207. 

Thou  wilt  not  leave  me  in  the  middle  street. 
Though  some  more  spruce  companion  thou  dost  meet. 
Not  though  a  captain  do  come  in  thy  way, 
Bright  pareeli  guiU,  with  forty  dead  mens  pay : 
Not  though  a  brisk  perfum'd  pert  courtier 
Deign  with  a  nod  thy  curtnke  to  answer. 

Dontti^*  Poems,  p.  118. 

(3)  Parsley.    North. 
PARCEL.MAKERS.    Two  officers  in  the  Ex- 

chequer,  who  make  out  the  parcels  of  escheat- 

ors'  accounts^  and  deliver  them  to  one  of  the 

auditors  of  that  court. 
PARCEL-MELE.    By  parcels,  or  parts.  (^.-&) 
PARCENER.    One  who  has  an  equal  share  in 

the  inheritance  of  an  ancestor,  as  a  daughter 

or  sister. 

So  nevertheles  that  the  yongest  make  reasonable 

amends  to  his  parcener*  for  the  part  which  to  them 

belongeth,  by  the  award  of  good  men. 

£Mmbttrde'§  Peranttmiation,  U88,  p.  570. 

PARCHEMINE.    Parchment    (Fr.) 
By  a  diarier  to  have  and  to  hold. 
Under  myseale  of  lede  made  the  mold. 
And  writen  in  the  skyneof  swyne, 
What  that  it  is  made  In  parehemrn. 
Because  it  shuld  perpetually  endure. 
And  unto  them  l>e  both  stable  and  sure. 

MS.  Rawl.  C.  88. 

PARCHMENT.    AkindofUce. 
PARCHMENTER.    A  parchment-maker. 
PARCLOSE.    A  parlour.  In  earlier  writers,  the 
term  is  applied  to  a  kind  of  screen  or  railing. 
«*  Pardos  to  parte  two  roumes,  ieparation,'* 
Palsgrave.  See  the  Oxf.  Gloss.  Arch. 

I  pray  you,  what  is  there  written  upon  your  par" 
dote  door  ?  B«eon**  IVorkt,  p.  88L 

The  fader  ioggld  hem  of  sly  purpos 
In  a  chambre  nexte  to  his Joynynge, 
For  bitwixe  hem  nas  but  a  ptriun. 

OeetoM,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  194,  f.  S7S. 

That  the  roof  of  that  chapel  be  raised,  the  walla 

enhanced,  the  windows  made  with  strong  iron  work, 

with  a  quire  and  peretitte,  and  two  altars  without  the 

quire.  Tasf.  Vttuat.  p  a9S. 
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PARCYAND.    The  character  &.      North, 
PARDAL.    A  leopard. 

The  louldiors  of  the  moores  weare  garments  made 
of  lyons,  pardaU,  and  beares  sklnnes,  and  sleepe 
uppoii  them ;  and  so  k  It  reported  of  Herodotus 
MegarensUthemusitian,  who  in  the  day-time  wore 
a  lyons  skin,  and  in  the  night  lay  in  a  beares  skin. 

TopaelCa  Beasts,  1607,  p.  39. 

PARDE.    Par  Dieu,  a  common  oath.     Pardy 
is  used  by  Elizabethan  writers. 
And  for  that  licour  is  so  presioub 
That  oft  hath  made  [me]  dfonke  as  any  mous, 
Tlierfor  I  will  that  ther  it  beryd  be 
My  wrecchid  body  afore  this  god  pardc, 
Mighti  Bachus  that  is  myn  owen  lorde. 
Without  variaunce  to  ser^  e  hym  or  discorde. 

MS,  Rawl.  C,96. 

PARDONER.    A  dealer  or  seller  of  pardons 

and  indulgences.     (A.-N.) 
PARDURABLE.     Everlasting.     (J.^N.) 

But  th'  Erie,  whether  he  in  maner  dispaired  of  any 
good  pardurabte  continuaunce  of  good  accord  betwixt 
the  Kynge  and  hym,  for  tyme  to  come,  consyderinge 
so  great  attemptes  by  hym  comytted  agaynst  the 
Kynge.  JrHval  of  King  Edtoard  IV.  p.  18. 

PARE.    To  injure ;  to  impair. 
PARELE.    To  apparel.    Lydgate, 

But  I  am  a  lady  of  another  cuntr^. 

If  I  be  parellid  moost  of  price, 
I  ride  aftur  the  wllde  fee. 

My  raches  ranncn  at  my  devyse. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48.  f.  117. 

PARELL.    "Whites  of  eggs,  bay  salt,  milk,  and 
pump  water,  beat  together,  and  poured  into  a 
vessel  of  wine  to  prevent  its  fretting. 
PARELS.    Perilous.     Parelly  peril. 

He  knewe  the  markys  of  that  place. 
Then  he  was  in  a  pareh  case. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  li.  38,  f.  291. 
How  mervelous  to  man,  how  dowtfuU  to  drede, 
How  fer  paste  mannys  reson  and  mynde  hath  it  bee ! 
The  comyng  of  Kynge  Edwarde  and  his  good  spede, 
Owte  of  Dochelonde  into  Englonde  over  the  salte  see. 
In  wbatpartf//  and  trowbiil,  in  what  payne  was  hee, 
Whanne  the  salte  watur  and  tempest  wrought  hym 

gret  woo. 
But  in  adversitee  and  ever,  Lorde,  thy  wllle  be  doo  I 
MS.  Bibl.Reg.  17D.XV. 
PAREMENTS.  (1)  Pavements.     North, 

(2)  Ornamental  furniture,  or  clothes. 

(3)  The  skin  of  deer,  &c. 
PARENTELE.    Kindred.     (A.^N.) 
PARENTRELYNARIE.    InterUneaL    (A.-N,' 
PARFAITNESS.    Perfection ;  integrity.    Par- 

jity  perfect,  is  common  both  as  an  archaism 
and  provincialism.     (A.-N.) 

PARFOURME.    To  perform.    (A.-N) 

PARFURNISH.    To  furnish  properly. 

PARGARNWYNE.    A  reel  for  winding  yam. 

PARGET.  To  roughcast  a  wall.  It  is  the 
translation  of  crtpir  in  HoUyband's  Diction- 
arie,  1593,  and  is  explained  in  Mr.  Norris's 
MS.  Glossary, "  to  plaster  the  inside  of  a  chim- 
ney with  mortar  made  of  cow  dung  and  lime." 
Ben  Jonson  uses  the  term  metaphorically. 
It  is  also  a  substantive,  as  in  Harrison's  Eng- 
land, p.  187 ;  parjetingtt  ib.  p!  236. 


Thus  having  where  they  stood  in  valne  complxlAcd 

of  their  wo. 
When  night  drew  neare  they  bad  adue,  and  ech  gave 

kisses  sweete 
Unto  the  parget  on  their  side,  the  which  did  never 

meete.  Gelding's  Ovid,   ISG^. 

To  the  Trinity  Gild  of  Linton,  for  the  mending 

of  the  cawsy,  and  pergetyng  of  the  GiM  Hall,  xj.  s. 

viij.  d.  Test.  Vetust,  p  618. 

PARIETARY.    The  herb  called  pelUtory.  This 
form  of  the  word  occurs  in  Hollyband's  Die- 
tionarie,  1593. 
PARINGAL.    Equal.     (A.-N.) 

For  he  wolde  not  50  were 
Paringal  to  him  nor  pere. 
Cursor  Muniii,  MS.  Coll.  TVim  Cantab,  t.  5. 

PARING-AND-BURNING.  Burnbeating ;  den- 
shering;  sodburning.     Yorkth. 

PARING-IRON.  An  iron  te  pare  a  horse's 
hoofs  vnth.     Palsgrave. 

PARING-SPADE.    A  breast-plough.     Yorksh. 

PARIS.BALL.  "Lytell  Pares  balle,  esteu/;* 
Palsgrave. 

PARIS-CANDLE.  A  large  wax  candle.  Peris^ 
candeUe,  Wardrobe  Ace.  Edw.  IV.  p.  121. 

PARIS-GARDEN.  "  Paris  Garden  is  the  place 
on  the  Thames  bank-side  at  London,  where 
the  bears  are  kept  and  baited ;  and  was  an- 
ciently  so  called  from  Robert  de  Paris,  who 
had  a  house  and  garden  there  in  Richard  the 
Second's  time ;  who  by  proclamation  ordained 
that  the  butchers  of  London  should  buy  that 
garden  for  receipt  of  their  garbage  and  en- 
trails of  beasts ;  to  the  end  the  city  might 
not  be  annoyed  thereby,"  Blount's  Glosso- 
graphia,  1681,  p.  473.  Paris  Garden  seems 
to  have  been  first  employed  as  a  place  for 
baiting  wild  beasts  as  early  as  Henry  VII I. 's 
time.  See  Collier's  Annals  of  the  Stage,  L 
251.  A  dreadful  accident  which  occurred 
there  on  January  13th,  1582-3,  by  the  fall  of 
some  scaffolding,  is  alluded  to  by  several  con- 
temporary vmters.  Dr.  Dee,  Diary,  p.  18, 
thus  mentions  it, — ''On  Sonday  the  stage  at 
Pans  Garden  fell  down  all  at  ones,  being  full 
of  people  beholding  the  bearbayting,  many 
being  killed  thereby,  more  hart,  and  allaroased. 
The  godly  expownd  it  as  a  due  plage  of  God 
for  the  wickednes  ther  usid,  and  the  Sabath 
day  so  profanely  spent."  Allusions  to  Paris 
Garden  are  very  common ;  to  its  loud  drum, 
to  the  apes,  &c. 

PARISHENS.    Parishioners.     (^,-A^.) 
The  furst  princypale  parte  lungus  to  jour  levyng ; 

Theij.  part  to  hole  church  to  hold  his  honesi4; 
The  ilj.  part  to  50ur  parechyngs  that  al  to  50ue  bryng, 
To  hom  that  faylun  thefode,  and  fallun  in.povert^ 
Blind  Audelay*s  Poems,  p.  33. 
The  preet  wote  never  what  he  menes 
That  for  iytyl  curseth  hys  parysshenes, 

MS.  Horl.  1701,  t  72. 

PARISHING.  A  hamlet  or  small  village  ad- 
joining and  belonging  to  a  parish. 

PARISH-LANTERN.    The  moon. 

PARISH-TOP.  A  large  top  formerly  kept  in  aviU 
lagefor  the  amusement  of  the  inhabitants.  ShaJL 

PARIS-WORK.    A  kind  of  jewellery. 

PARITOR.    An  apparitor.    HM 
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PARK.  (1)  A  farm,  field,  or  dose.    Devon, 

(2)  Slan^  term  for  a  prison.    York, 

(3)  A  kind  of  fishing  net.  This  word  occurs  in 
HoUyband's  Dictionarie,  1593. 

PABKEN.  A  cake  made  chiefly  of  treacle  and 
oatmeaL    North. 

PARKER.    «  Parcar,  verdier,"  Palsgrave. 

PARKLEWYS.    The  herb  agmu  cattrit. 

PARLE.  To  speak ;  to  confer  with.  (J.-N.) 
A  president  that  any  man,  being  a  member  therof, 
might  without  cause  be  excluded,  and  to  letted  to 
parte  theare  hb  mjnd  in  publlque  matter*  for  the 
wealth  of  the  realme,  and  such  other  private  causes 
as  doo  occur.  Egerton  Papeta,  p.  26. 

PARLEMENT.    A  consultation ;  an  assembly 

for  consultation.    {A,'N.) 
PARLEY.    To  argue.     Yorksh, 
PARLISH.    Perilous ;  dangerous.  Also,  clever, 
acute,  shrewd.    North,    Parlous  is  very  com- 
mon in  old  plays.     In  MS.  Ashmole  59,  f.  1 32, 
is  a  receipt  **  for  heme  that  hath  a  pareUes 
coche,"  i.  e.  perilous  cough. 
Beshrew  you  for  it,  yon  have  put  it  in  me : 
TbejMWowtfom  men  that  ere  I  heard. 

Chr<m,  HUt,  of  King  Leir,  1005. 

PARLOUR.  In  the  cottages  of  poor  people,  if 
there  are  two  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  the 
best  room  they  live  in  is  called  the  house ; 
the  other  is  cdled  a  parlour,  though  used  as 
a  bedroom,  line.  In  ancient  times,  the 
paitomr  was  a  room  for  private  conversation 
or  retirement.  Kennett  explains  it,  "the 
common-room  in  religious  houses  into  which 
after  dinner  the  religious  withdrew  for  dis- 
course and  conversation.'' 

PARMACITT.  Spermaceti.  Shah.  StiU  in 
use,  according  to  Craven  GL  iL  32. 

PARMASENT.  Parmesan  cheese.  It  would 
seem  from  Dekker  that  there  was  a  liquor  so 
called,  but  see  Ford,  L  148. 

PAROCH.    A  parish.    Leland. 

PAROCK.  **  When  the  bayliflf  or  beadle  of  the 
Lord  held  a  meeting  to  take  an  account  of 
rents  and  pannage  in  the  weilds  of  Kent,  such 
meeting  was  caM  a  parock,**  Kennett,  MS. 

PARODE.    An  adage,  or  proverb.    {Gr.) 

PAROLIST.  A  person  given  to  talking  much 
or  bombastically.  See  Wright's  Passions  of 
theMinde,1621,p.  112. 

PAROS.    A  parish.    Pr,  Parv. 

PAROSYNNE.    Gnm.    MS.  Med.Rec. 

PAROW.    The  rind  of  fruit. 

PARPLICT.    Perplexity. 

PARRE.  (1)  To  inclose.  (^.-5.)  "Fulstraitly 
parrtdr  Ywaine  and  Gawin,  3228.  Forby 
hasjMir,  an  indoied  place  for  domestic  animals. 
Bot  ab-twa  say  -yt  are  porrerf  in,  and  na  ferrere 
nay  passe ;  therfore  je  magnyfye  jour  manere  of 
lyliynge,  and  supposes  that  je  are  blyssed  because 
that  5e  er  so  spered  in.      MS,  Uncotn  A.  i.  17,  f>  37. 

(2)  A  young  leveret,  Deton. 

PARRELL.    A  chimney-piece.    (J.-N) 

PARRICK.  "  Parrocke  a  lyt  ell  parke,;i«ryw/," 
Palsgrave.  Still  in  use.  Parroken,  to  inclose 
or  thrust  in,  occurs  in  Piers  Ploughman,  and 
Pr.  Parv.  The  term  was  also  applied  to  a 
cattle-stalL 


PARROT'S-BILL.    A  surgeon's  pincers. 
PARSAGE.    An  old  game  at  cards,  mentioned 

in  "  Games  most  in  Use,"  12mo.  Loud.  n.  d. 
PARSE.  To  pierce.  Pilkington's  Works,  p.  273. 
PARSEN.     Personal  charms.     Cumi. 
PARSEYVE.    To  perceive. 

Thoghe  a  man  partepve  hyt  noghte. 
Thou  stelytt  hyt  and  thefte  hast  wroghte. 

MS,  HarU  1701,  f.  It. 

PARSIL.    Parsley.     North. 
PART.  (1)  Some;  little.     North. 

(2)  To  partake ;  to  share.     (^.-A.) 

(3)  "  Idye,  I  parte  my  lyfe,"  Palsgrave.  "  Timely- 
parted  ghost,"  Shakespeare. 

PARTABLE.  Partaker.  Lydgate,  p.  86. 
Thoghe  hyt  were  outher  mennys  synne, 
3yt  art  thou  portable  therynne. 

MS.  Harl.  I70I,  f.  90. 

PARTAKER.    An  assistant. 

Yet  thou  must  have  more  purtakera  in  store, 
Before  thou  make  me  to  stand. 

Robin  Hood,  11   31. 
PARTED.     Endowed  with  abilities. 
PARTEL.    A  part,  or  portion. 

So  this  pleyinge  hath  thre  partelUt  the  firste  is 
that  we  beholden  in  how  many  thlngis  God  liath 
5yven  us  his  grace  passynge  oure  nejtheboris,  and 
in  so  myche  more  thanke  we  hyro,  fulfillyng  hia 
wil,  and  more  tristyng  in  hym  a5en  alle  mancr  re- 
provyng  of  owre  enmys.  Reliq,  Antiq.  ii.  67. 

PARTENELLE.  Partner ;  partaker.  MS.HarL 
1701  re&ds  portable. 

Yf  it  were  other  mens  syne, 
3(1  ert  thou  partenelle  therln. 

Robert  de  Brunne,  MS,  Boweg,  p.  13. 

PARTIAL.    Impartial.    See  Nares. 
PARTICULARS.    Great  friends.    North. 
PARTIE.  (1)  A  part.     (2)  A  party.     (J.-N.) 
PARTISAN.    A  kind  of  short  pike.     See  Har- 
rison's Britaine,  p.  2.    It  was  used  in  places 
where  the  long  pike  would  have  been  incon- 
venient.   **  A  partison,  a  javeline  to  skirmish 
with,"  Baret,  1580. 
PARTISE.    Parts;  bits.     {A.^N.) 

And  as  clcrkes  say  that  are  wise. 
He  wroujte  hit  not  bi  partite. 

Cureor  Mundi,  MS,  CflU  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  3. 

PARTLESS.  In  part;  partly.  East.  In  Dur- 
ham,  partUngt  is  similarly  used. 

PARTLET.  A  ruff  or  band  formerly  much  worn 
about  the  neck  by  both  sexes,  but  more  lat- 
terly it  seems  to  have  been  worn  exclusively 
by  women.  "  A  maydens  neckerchefe  or 
lynnen  parlette,"  Elyot,  ed.  1559,  in  v.  Stro- 
phium.  The  term  was  sometimes  applied  to 
the  habit-shirt  "  Wyth  gay  gownys  and  gay 
kyrtels,  and  mych  waste  in  apparell,  rjnges, 
and  owchis,  wyth  partelettes  and  pastis  gar- 
neshed  wyth  perle,"  More's  Supplycacyon  of 
Soulys,  sig.  L.  ii.  "  A  neckerchiefe  or  part- 
let,"  Baret,  1580. 

PARTNERS.  The  two  thick  pieces  of  wood  at 
the  bottom  of  a  mast. 

PARTNIT.  "  Partnyt  that  bredeth  under  onet 
arme,  mort  pou"  Palsgrave. 

PARTOURIE.    Portion. 

PARTRICH.    A  partridge.    Jomon, 
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PA.RTURB.   To  pervert,  or  confound. 

Mary,  therfore,  the  mora  knave  art  thou,  1  say. 
That  pturturbtst  the  worde  of  God,  I  tay. 

The  Pardoner  and  the  Frere,  1S33. 

PARTY-CLOTH.  Cloth  made  of  different  co- 
lours. Pr,  Parv,  Shakespeare  has  party* 
coated  ajkd  party-coloured. 

Whose  party-coloured  garment  Nature  dy'd 
In  more  eye-pleastng  hewes  with  richer  graine 
Then  Iria  bow  attending  Aprils  raine. 

Browne**  Britannia'e  Pastorals^  p.  115. 
PARTY-FELLOW.    A  copartner.    Palayrave, 
PARURES.    Ornaments.    "  Parowr  of  a  vesti- 
ment,/ian«rtf,"  Pr.  Parv.  Ducange  has /lorore, 
omare. 

I  bMiuethe  to  the  laid  chirche  ane  hole  tute  of 

ve«tmytei  of  russet  velvet.     One  coope,  chesible 

diaoones,  for  deconesi  with  the  awl>es  and  parurM. 

Teet,  Fetuet.  p.  267- 

PARVENKE.    A  pink.    (//.-iV.) 

Hire  rode  is  ate  rose  that  red  is  on  rys ; 
With  Illyewhite  leres  lossum  he  Is. 
The  primerole  he  passech,  the  parvenke  of  pris, 
With  alisaundre  thare-to,  ache  and  anys. 

MS.  HarU  2253,  f.  63. 
PARVIS.     A  church  porch.     The  parvis  at 
London  was  the  portico  of  St.  Paul's,  where 
the  lawyers  met  for  consultation. 
And  at  the  parvpee  I  wyli  be 
A  Powlysbetwyn  ij.  ande  iij. 

Mind,  WiUt  and  Underetanding,  p.  8. 
PARWHOBBLE.  To  talk  quickly.    JVett,  "A 
parwhobble,  a  parley  or  conference  between 
two  or  three  persons,"  MS.  Devon.  Gloss. 
PARYARD.    The  farmyard.    Sufotk, 
PARYLE.    Peril.    (J.'N.) 

That  he  wolde  wende  In  ezsyle. 
And  put  hym  in  soche  paryle. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ft,  ii.  38,  f.  194. 

PARYST.    Perished. 

So  that  no  hare  sail  wante  in  no  stede. 
For  thare  sail  no  hare  be  parytt. 

Hampole,  MS,  Bowee,  p.  149. 
PAS.    Afoot-pace.    {A,-N.) 

He  thojt  more  then  he  seyde, 
Towarde  the  court  he  gaf  a  brayde, 
And  5ede  a  welle  gode  pa*. 

MS,  Qmtab,  Ft,  ▼.  48,  f.  51. 
I  stalked  be  the  stremj,  be  the  strond, 
/or  I  be  the  flod  fond 
A  bot  doun  be  a  lond. 

So  passed  I  the  jnm.  Reliq.  JnHq,  ii.  7. 

PASCHAL.   A  large  candlestick  used  by  the 

Roman  Catholics  at  Easter. 
PASCH-EGGS.    SeePace-Eygt. 
PASE.  (1)  To  ooze  out    Dornt, 
(2)  To  raise ;  to  lift  up.    North. 
PASE-DAY.    Easter-day.    The  following  pro- 
verbial  lines  refer  to  the  Sundays  in  Lent : 
Tid,  mid,  misera, 
Carl,  Paum,  good  Paee-dap, 
PASH.  (1)  To  strike  with  yiolence  so  as  to  break 
to  pieces.    Palsgrave, 

Comming  to  the  bridge,  I  found  it  built  of  glasse 
to  cunningly  and  so  curiously,  as  if  nature  herself 
had  sought  to  purchase  credit  by  framing  so  curioiu 
a  peece  at  workmanship ;  but  yet  so  slenderly,  as 
the  least  waight  was  able  to  path  it  into  innumer- 
abtepeecoi.  Oretn/e  GwydonUi*,  1BB9. 


Shall  path  his  cox-combe  such  a  knocke, 
Aa  that  his  soule  hi*  course  shall  take. 

How  to  Chooee  a  Good  Wife,  1834. 
(2)  A  heavy  fall  of  rain  or  snow. 
(3^  Anything  decayed.    North. 
(4)  A  great  number.    North, 
PASKE.    The  passover ;  Easter.    {A,-S,) 
To  Moyses  oure  Lorde  tho  tolde 
What  wise  thei  shulde  FmXt*  holde. 
CureorMundi,  MS,  ColU  Trin,  Cantab,  f.39. 

PASKEY.    Short-breathed;  asthmatic.     West, 

PASMETS.     Parsnips.     WUtt. 

PASS.  (1)  A  whipping  or  beating.    Comw. 

(2)  To  die.    Palsgrave. 

(3)  To  surpass ;  to  exceL  (A.-N,)  Hence,  to  be 
very  extraordinary. 

(4^  To  judge ;  to  pass  sentence.    {A.  N,) 
(5i  To  report ;  to  telL    Devon. 

(6)  To  care  for,  or  regard.    Shah. 

(7)  A  frame  on  which  stones  pass  or  rest  in 
forming  an  arch. 

(8)  To  toll  the  bell  for  the  purpose  of  announcing 
a  death.    In  general  use. 

(9)  To  go.  Also,  let  it  go,  or  pass.  It  was 
also  a  term  used  at  primero  and  other  games. 

The  knyght  pasepd  as  he  come. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft.  iL  38,  f.  244. 

(10)  Well  to  pass,  well  off,  rich ;  equivalent  to 
well  to  do,  which  is  in  very  common  use. 

His  mothers  husband,  who  reputed  was 
His  father,  being  rich  and  ureU  to  paete, 
A  wealthy  merchant  and  an  alderman. 
On  forraigne  shores  did  travell  now  and  than. 

ScofM  PhUomythie,  1618. 

PASSADO.  A  term  in  fencing,  meaning  a  pass 
or  motion  forwards. 

PASSAGE.  (1)  A  ferry.    Devon. 

(2)  An  old  game  at  dice,  thus  described  in  the 
Compleat  Gamester,  ed.  1721,  p.  67 :— "  Pas- 
sage  is  a  game  at  dice  to  be  play'd  at  but  by 
two,  and  it  is  performed  with  three  dice. 
The  caster  throws  continually  till  he  has 
thrown  doublets  under  ten,  and  then  he  is  out 
and  loses,  or  doublets  above  ten,  and  then  he 
passes  and  wins ;  high  runnera  are  most  re- 
quisite for  this  game,  such  as  will  rarely  run 
any  other  chance  than  four,  five,  or  six,  by 
which  means,  if  the  caster  throws  doublets, 
he  scarcely  can  throw  out" 

PASSAMEN.  A  kind  of  lace.  (Fr.)  In  a  par- 
liamentary  scheme,  dated  1549,  printed  in 
the  Egerton  Papers,  p.  11,  it  was  proposed 
than  no  man  under  the  degree  of  an  earl  be 
allowed  to  wear  ^MMmai  lace. 

PASSAMEZZO.  A  slow  dance,  very  often  cor- 
mpted  to  passa-measure,  or  passing>measure, 
and  by  Shakespeare  to  passy-measure.  The 
long-^puted  phrase  pasey-meaguree  pavin 
has  thus  been  explained,  but  it  is  in  ^Kt  the 
name  of  an  ancient  dance,  thus  described  in  a 
MS.  quoted  by  Mr.  ColUer  in  the  Shak.  Soc. 
Papers,  i.  25,  "  two  singles  and  a  double 
forward,  and  two  singles  syde,  reprynce  back." 
It  is  only  necessary  to  read  this,  and  have 
seen  a  drunken  man,  to  be  well  aware  why 
Bick  is  called  a  «  paasy-measores  pavin.'' 
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PASSANCB.   Ajournef. 

Thus  puinl  they  their  pmwaamet,  and  wore  out 
the  wcerie  way  with  thcee  plcaaaot  diacounet  and 
prettie  poaln. 

8Bkt>*§  Nmrbomu,  lit  part*  15P0.  p.  131. 

PASS-BANK.    The  bank  or  fund  at  the  old 

game  of  passage.   See  Grose,  in  t. 
PASSE.    Extent ;  district. 

All  the  pwM  of  Lancashyre, 
He  went  both  ferreand  nere.  Hpbtn  Uood,  i.  (S3. 
PASSEL.    Parcel ;  a  great  quantity. 
PASSEN.    Surpass;  exceed. 

Hyt  toachyt  poMen  a  fote  longe. 

M8,  Cmntab,  Ft  U.  38,  f.  tfS. 

PASSENGER.    A  paasage4>oat 
PASSER.    A  gimlet    Leie. 
PASSING.    Exceeding ;  excesdve. 

In  aooth,  he  tooM  a  faming^  pa$»ing\mlL 

How  to  Chooot  a  Oood  WifB,  1834. 
An  elder  brother  waa  eonunending  his  younger 
orother't  green  cloak  which  he  wore,  and  aaid  it  be- 
came  him  patotmg  well.  Faith,  brother,  says  he, 
tau  a  Uack  mourning  cloak  Arom  you  will  become 
me  better.  O^/bnf  Jut$,  17O8,  p.  83. 

PASSING.MEASURE.    An  outrage. 
PASSION.    Sorrow;  emotion. 
PASSIONAR.    A  book  containing  the  lives  and 
martyrdoms  of  saints.    (Lot,)    It  occurs  in 
the  Nominale  MS.  in  my  possession. 
PASSIONATE.    Pathetic;  sorrowful    Also  a 

verb  to  express  passion,  or  sorrow. 
PASS-ON.    To  a4judicate.    ShaJt, 
PAST-ALL.    UncontroUable.     Var.  diuL 
PASTANCE.  Pastime.  It  occurs  in  Holinshed, 

Chron.  Ireland,  p.  19. 

Thowgh  I  samtyme  be  In  Engkmd  for  my  pattaunee. 

Yet  was  I  neythor  borne  here,   in  Spayne.  nor  in 

Fmunoe.  Bal^*  Kyngo  Joham,  p.  8. 

PASTE.    A  term  in  old  confectionary  for  hard 

preserves  of  firnit. 
PASTEIIS.    Pasties.     {A.-N,) 
Ther  bawel  fair  abbel 
Of  white  monkes  and  of  grei. 
Ther  beth  bowris  and  hallcs; 
Al  of  paotiiia  beth  the  wallet. 

Co€<Ugn«,  ap.  Wrighfa  Pwgatory,  p.  38. 

PASTELER.  A  maker  of  pastry.  See  Rutland 
Papers,  p.  42.  More  usually  ;M»/«rtfr.  Pals- 
grave has  jM»/i!pr. 

PASTE-ROYAL.  Is  mentioned  in  Ord.  and 
Reg.  p.  455.  The  ancient  manner  of  making 
paste-royal  is  thus  described : 

How  to  make  P<ut«-myal  in  Sauce*, 
Take  sugar,  the  quantity  of  four  ounces*  very 
finely  beaten  and  searoed,  and  put  it  Into  an  ounce 
of  cinnamon  and  ginger,  and  a  grain  of  musk,  and 
so  beat  it  into  paste  with  a  little  gum- dragon  steep'd 
In  rose>water ;  and  when  you  have  beaten  It  Into 
paste  in  a  stone  norur,  then  roul  it  thin,  and  print 
H  with  your  moulders ;  then  dry  it  before  the  fire, 
and  when  it  is  dry,  box  it  up  and  keep  it  all  the 
year.      True  Gentiowomtuie  Delight,  1876,  pp.  63-64. 
PASTETHE.    A  perfuming-ball. 
PASTICUMP.    A  shoemaker's  ball  Line. 
PASTOREL.    A  shepherd.    {A,-N.) 

PoTeralle  and  paetorellee  passede  one  aftyre 
With  porkes  to  pasture  at  the  price  jates. 

Marie  Jrthwre,  MS.  Umcoln,t.96. 

PASTRON.   Fetters  for  unruly  horses,  affiled  to 


that  part  of  the  animal's  leg  called  the  pas. 
tern.  See  Archnologia,  xxvi.  401.  **  Pastron 
of  an  horse,  pasturwif"  Palsgrave. 

PASTS.  "  Payre  of  pastes,  unetpaset,*'  Pals- 
grave.   See  Partlet. 

PASTURE.    To  feed.    Gesta  Rom.  p.  85. 

PAT.  (1)  Pert ;  brisk  ;  Uvely.     Yorksh. 

(2^  A  hog-trough.    Sut$€x. 

PATACOON.    A  Spanish  coin,  worth  At.  Sd. 

PATAND.  The  lowest  sill  of  timber  in  a  par- 
tition.   (A.'N.) 

PAT-BALL.    To  play  at  ball.     Oxon. 

PATCH.  (1)  A  fooL  The  domestic  fool  was 
formerly  so  called. 

Why  doating  paldb,  didst  thou  not  come  with  mo 
this  morning  fh>m  the  ship  ?  Menmehmi^  1605. 

(2)  A  cherry-stone.    Devon. 

(3)  A  child's  clout     West. 

(4)  To  patch  vpon,  to  blame.    East. 
PATCHES.    Black  patches  were  formerly  worn 

on  the  face,  and  considered  ornamental.  This 

curious  fuhion  is  alluded  to  in  a  rare  work 

entitled  Several  Discourses  and  Characters, 

8vo.  1689,  p.  175. 
PATCH-PANNEL.    Shabby ;  worn  out. 
PATE.  (1)  A  badger.    North. 
(2)  Weak  and  sickly.    Exmoor. 
PATENE-CUT.  Tobacco  cut  up  and  tied,  pre. 

pared  for  smoking.     North. 
PATEREROS.    Chambered  pieces  of  ordnance. 

See  the  Archseologia,  xxviii.  376. 
PATERONE.    A  workman's  model,  a  pattern. 

More  usually  spelt  patron. 

Disflgurid  paterontft  and  quaynte, 
And  as  a  dede  kyng  thay  weren  paynte. 

Archmologia,  xxii.  961. 

PATES.    Boats ;  vessels.     Weber. 

PATH.  To  go  in  a  path ;  to  trace  or  follow  in 
a  path.    Shai. 

PATHERISH.  Silly,  appUed  to  sheep  that 
have  the  disease  called  **  water  on  the  brain." 
Sussex. 

PATHETICAL.    Affected.    Shai. 

PATIENATE.    Patient.     West. 

PATIENCE-DOCK.    Snakeweed.    North. 

PATIENT.    To  tranquillize.    Shah. 

PATIENTABLE.    Patient.    Devon. 

PATINE.    The  cover  of  n  chalice. 

PATISING.  (1)  "  Patisyng,  a  treatic  of  peace,  as 
frontier  townes  take  one  of  another,  pasti- 
saige"  Pakgrave.  "  I  patyse  as  one  frontyer 
towne  dothe  with  another  in  tyme  of  warre  to 
save  them  bothe  harmlesse,  je patyse**  ib. 

(2)  Splashing  in  water.  Devon. 

PATLET.    The  same  as  Partlet,  q.  v. 

PATREN.  To  pray;  properly,  to  repeat  the 
paternoster;  to  mutter.     Chaucer. 

PATRICK'S-PURGATORY.  A  celebrated  ca- 
vern in  Ireland,  an  eminent  object  of  pilgrim- 
ages and  superstitions.  Its  entire  history  is 
to  be  found  in  Mr.  Wright's  work  so  called, 
8vo.  1844. 

They  that  repaire  to  this  place  for  derotioo  his 
sake  use  to  continue  therein  foure  and  twentie 
hooiea,  which  dooing  othcrwhile  with  ghostlleme- 
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ditotloiUr  and  otherwhile  a  dread  ft>r  the  conscience 
of  their  deserU,  they  sale  thej  tee  a  plaine  resem- 
blance of  their  owne  faults  and  Tertues*  with  the 
horror  and  comfort  thereunto  belonging,  the  one  so 
terrible*  the  other  so  joious,  that  they  verelie  deeme 
themselves  for  the  time  to  have  sight  of  hell  and 
heaven.  The  revelations  of  men  that  went  thither 
(S.  Patrike  yet  living)  are  kept  written  within  the 
abbeie  there  a4joiniDg.  When  anie  person  is  dis- 
posed to  enter  (for  the  doore  is  ever  spard)  he  re- 
paireth  first  for  devise  to  the  archbishop,  who 
casteth  all  pericles  and  dissuadeth  the  pilgrime  from 
the  attempt  bicause  it  is  knowen  that  diverse  en- 
tering into  that  cave,  never  were  seene  to  tume 
backeagaine.  But  if  the  partie  be  fullie  resolved, 
be  recommendeth  him  to  the  prior,  who  in  like 
maner  favourablie  exhorteth  him  to  choose  some 
other  kind  of  penance  and  not  to  hasard  such  « 
danger.  If  notwithstanding  he  find  the  psrtie 
fullie  bent,  he  conducteth  him  to  the  church, 
Injoineth  him  to  begin  with  praier  and  fast  of  fif- 
teene  dales,  so  long  togither  as  in  discretion  can  be 
Indured.  This  time  expired,  if  yet  he  persevere 
in  his  former  purpose  the  whole  convent  accompa- 
nieth  him  with  solemne  procession  and  benediction 
to  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  where  they  let  him  lu,  and 
so  bar  up  the  doore  untUl  the  next  morning. 
And  then  with  like  ceremonies  they  await  his  retume 
and  reduce  him  to  the  church.  If  he  be  scene  no 
more  they  fast  and  praie  flftecne  dales  after. 
Touching  the  credit  of  these  matters,  I  see  no  cause, 
but  a  Cliristian  being  penuaded  tlut  there  is  both 
hell  and  heaven,  may  without  vanitie  upon  suflS- 
clent  Information  be  resolved,  that  it  might  please 
God,  at  sometime,  for  considerations  to  Hb  wlsdome 
knowen,  to  rereale  by  miracle  the  vision  of  Joies 
and  paines  etemall.  But  that  altogither  In  such 
sort  and  by  such  maner,  and  so  ordinarilie,  and  to 
•ttch  persons,  as  the  common  fame  dooth  utter, 
I  neither  beleeve  nor  %dsh  to  be  regarded.  I  have 
conferd  with  diverse  that  had  gone  this  pilgrimage, 
who  affirmed  the  order  of  the  premisses  to  be  true  { 
but  that  they  saw  no  sight,  save  onelie  fearefull 
dreams  when  they  chanced  to  nod,  and  those  they 
said  were  exceeding  horrible.  Further  they  added, 
that  the  fast  is  rated  more  or  lesse»  according  to  the 
qualitle  of  the  penitent. 
Stanihurtft  DeteriptUm  <tf  Ireland,  ed.  1586,  pp.  28  89. 

PATRICO.    A  cant  tenn   among  beggars  for 
their  orator  or  hedge  priest.    This  character 
is  termed  patriarke-co  in  the  Fratemitye  of 
Yacabondes,  1575,  "  a  patriarke-co  doth  make 
marriages,  and  that  is  until!  death  depart  the 
married  folke,  which  is  after  this  sort :  when 
they  come  to  a  dead  horse  or  any  dead  catell, 
then  they  shake  hands,  and  so  depart  every 
one  of  them  a  severall  way.** 
PATRON.      A  sea-captain.      *'  Patrone  of    a 
gaily,  patron  de  galee**  Palsgrave.   Generally, 
any  superior  person,  and  sometimes  a  king. 
PATTE  N.    A  plaister.    This  is  given  as  a  Wilt- 
shire word  in  MS.Lansd.  1033,  f.  2. 
PATTENS.     StUts.    Aorf. 
PATTER.    To  mutter.    PaUgroDe, 
His  herte  was  full  of  pay ne  and  wo. 
To  kepe  theyr  names  and  shewe  them  ryght. 
That  he  rested  but  lytell  that  nyght. 
Ever  he  patred  on  theyr  names  faste ; 
Than  he  had  them  in  ordreat  the  laste. 

Hote  the  PUmghman  learned  Me  Paternoetet, 


PATTERN,    A  pittance.    North. 

PATTICK.  A  simpleton ;  a  fool,  one  thai  ta.1t 
nonsense ;  a  little  jug.     West. 

PAUK.    To  pant  for  breath.     Wett, 

PAUKY.  Sly;  mischievous;  pettish;  proud; 
insolent.     North. 

PAUKY-BAG.  A  bag  for  collecting  fragmenU 
from  a  wreck.    Norf, 

PAUL.    To  puzzle.    North, 

PAULING.  A  covering  for  a  cart  or  waggon. 
Line.     Qu.  from  palle  t 

PAUL'S.  As  old  as  St.  Paul's,  a  common  pro- 
verbial saying  in  Devon,  and  is  found  in  old 
vnriters.  The  weathercock  of  Paul's  is  fre- 
quently referred  to  in  early  bocks.  "  I  am  as 
very  a  turncot^  as  the  wethercoke  of  Poles," 
Manage  of  Witt  and  Wisdome,  p.  24.  A 
chronicle  in  MS.  Vespas.  A.  xxv.  under  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  thus  mentions  it — 

M.  Kneisworth,  mayir.  Then  came  in  dewke 
Phillip,  of  Burgon,  agaynst  his  wille  with  tempast 
of  wethir,  as  he  was  goyng  into  Spayn,  whiche  after- 
ward was  kyng  of  Castelle.  Then  was  Polles 
wethir-cok  blown  doun. 

Old  St.  Paul's  was  in  former  times  a  favorite 
resort  for  purposes  of  business,  amusement, 
lounging,  or  assignations ;  bills  were  fixed  up 
there,  servants  hired,  and  a  variety  of  matters 
performed  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  sacred 
nature  of  the  edifice.  *'  A  poore  siquis,  such 
as  forlome  forreiners  use  to  have  in  Pauls 
Church,"  Hopton's  Baculum  Geodeticum, 
4to.  Lond.  1614. 

In  PowU  hee  walketh  like  a  gallant  courtier, 
where  if  hee  meet  some  rich  chuffes  worth  the  gull- 
ing, at  every  word  he  speaketh  hoe  makes  a  mouse 
of  an  elephant ;  he  telleth  them  of  wonders  done  in 
Spalne  by  his  ancestors ;  where,  if  the  matter  were 
well  examined,  his  father  was  but  swabber  in  the 
ship  where  Civill  oranges  ware  the  best  merchandise : 
draw  him  into  the  line  of  history,  you  shall  heare 
as  many  lies  at  a  breath  as  would  breed  scruple  In  a 
good  conscience  for  an  age.  FFIte  Mieerie,  \BQ6. 

PAULTRING.     Pilfering  stranded  ships.  Kent, 

PAUL-WINDLAS.  A  small  vrindlass  used  for 
raising  or  lowering  the  mast  of  a  vessel. 

PAUME.  (1)  The  palm  of  the  hand.    (A.-N) 

With  CTeryche  a  pawe  as  a  poste,  and  paumee f ulle  huge. 
Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Arthuret  f.  61. 
A  bryd  whynged  merveyllousely. 
With  pawmee  streynynge  mortally. 

MS.  Cott.  Tiber.  A.  rii.  f.  77. 
Hiscmale  patomU  on  thy  chdtis  leyne. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  il.38,  f.  19. 

(2)  A  balL     (A^N.)    "  Paume  to  pUy  at  ten- 

nys  mihtpaulme"  Palsgrave. 
PAUMISH.    Handling  anything  in  an  awkward 
manner,  like  one  who  has  no  fingers  and  is 
obliged  to  do   everything  vrith  his  palms, 
or  hands.    Somertet. 
PAUNCE.  (1)  The  viola  tricolor. 

The  purple  violet,  paunee^  and  heart* sease. 
And  every  flower  that  smell  or  sight  can  please. 

He^wood'e  Marriage  Triumphe,  1613L 

(2)  A  coat  of  mail. 

Thurghe  pawnee  and  plates  he  percede  the  roayles. 
That  the  prowde  penselle  in  his  pawnche  lenges. 

MerteJrthwe,  MS.  Uncoln»  f.  JL 
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PAUNCH.    To  wound  a  man  in  the  paunch. 
Also,  to  gut  an  animaL    PaUgrave. 

PAUNCH-CLOUT.  (1)  Tripe  (2)  A  beUv-band. 

PAUNCH-GUTS.    A  person  with  a  large  sto- 
mach.    South, 

PAUNED.    Striped;  ornamented. 

After  the  banket  ended  with  noiae  of  minttreUes, 
entered  into  the  chamber  eight  maskeri  with  white 
berdes,  and  long  and  large  garmentee  of  blewe  satyo 
paunsd  with  tiprea.  HaU,  Hmty  VJU,  f.  09. 

PAUNSONE.  AcoaiofmaU? 

A  peaane  and  a  pauntone,  and  a  pria  girdille. 

Morta  Arthur;  MS.  Lineoln,  f.  8D. 
PAUP.    To  walk  awkwardly.     North. 
PAUPUSSES.    Paupers.    Si^olh. 
PAUSATION.    A  pause.    Devon, 
PAUSE.    To  kick.     North, 
PAUSEB.    Calmer ;  more  temperate. 
The  expedition  of  my  violent  love 
Outran  the  pauter  reason.        Macbeth,  11. 3. 
PAUT.    To  paw;  to  walk  heavily;  to  kick;  to 
beat.    North,    Cotgrave  has  Espautrerj  to 
paut,  pelt,  thrash,  b^,  &c. 
PAUTCH.    To  walk  in  deep  mud.    Somertet, 
**  Sossing  andpoMtn^  in  the  durt,"  Gammer 
Gurton,  p.  178. 
PAVAGE.  A  toll  or  duty  payable  for  the  liberty 
of  passing  over  the  soil  or  territory  of  another. 
All  thes  thre  yer,  and  mor,  potter,  he  leyde, 

Thow  haat  hantyd  thes  wey. 
Yet  wer  tow  never  lo  cortyt  a  man 

One  peney  of  pavage  to  pay.  Robin  Hood,  i.89. 
PAVED.    Turned  hard.    Suffolk, 
PAVELOUNS.    Pavilions;  tents.    (J,^N,) 
PAVES.    ThestaUofashop. 
PAVIN.    A  grave  and  stately  dance. 
PAVISE.    A  large  kind  of  shield. 

And  at  the  nether  ende  of  the  pwritat  he  gart 
nayle  a  burde,  the  lentheof  a  cubit,  for  to  covere 
with  his  legges  and  his  fete,  so  that  no  party  of  hym 
my5te  besene.  MS,  Uneoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  38. 

And  after  that  the  shotte  was  done,  whiche  they 
defended  wyth  pavUhet,  thei  came  to  handestrokes, 
and  were  enoontred  sereraUy,  as  you  shall  here. 

Hatf,  Henrp  nil.  f.  49. 
Them  to  help  and  to  avanc. 
With  many  a  prowd  pavy*.     Rgliq.  Jntiq.  11. 28. 

PAVISER.    A  soldier  armed  with  a  pavise,  or 

buckler.    (^.-iST.) 
Thelre  prayes  and  theire  pretoneres  passes  one  aftyre. 
With  pykmrs  and  pav^sers  and  pryse  men  of  armes. 

Morte  Arthwre,  MS,  Uneoln,  f.  85. 
PAVONE.    A  peacock.   I^>etuer, 
PAVY.    The  hard  peach. 
PAVYLERS.  Pavilioners ;  the  men  who  pitched 

the  tents.     (j4,.N,) 
PAWK.     To  throw  about  awkwardly.    Suf, 

Hence  pawky ^  an  awkward  fellow. 
PAWMENT.    A  pavement.    Pr,Parv, 
PAWN.  (1)  A  peacock.    Drayton, 
(2)  The  palm  of  the  hand. 
PAWNCOCK.    A  scarecrow.  Somerset, 
PAWN-GROPER.    A  dirty  miseriy  feUow. 
PAW-PAW.    Naughty.     Far,  dial, 
PAWT.    A  similar  word  to /N)//«r.    A  servant 

is  said  to  pawt  about  when  she  does  her  work 

in  an  idle  slovenly  way,  when  she  makes  a 
II. 


PAY 

show  only  of  working,  putting  out  her  hands 
and  doing  in  fact  nothing.  IJnc, 
PAWTENSRE.  (1)  A  purse ;  anet-bag.  "  Mer- 
e^nttm,  a  pavrtnere,"  Nominale  MS.  probably 
for  mareupium.  Palsgrave  has  **  pautner,  ma- 
lette,"  "  Pence  in  thy  pauwkner,"  Ashmole's 
Theat.  Chem.  Brit.  1652,  p.  192: 

I  toke  hyt  owt  and  have  hyt  here, 
Lo  I  hyt  ys  here  in  my  pawtenere, 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft,  U.  38,  f.  244. 
Clement  xL  powndecan  telle 
Into  a  pawtenere.     MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  iL  38,  f.  87. 
Alas  he  ner  a  parsun  m  avecotfy. 

Be  Jhesu  I  he  is  a  gentylmon  and  jolyl^  arayd ; 
His  gurdlis  hameschit  with  silver,  his  bailard  honguf 
bye. 
Apon  his  part6  pautener  uche  mon  ys  apayd. 

irS.I>Mice302,f.  3. 

(2)  Wickedness.    (J.-N,) 

Then  answeryd  the  messengere, 
Fuile  fiUse  washys  pawtenere. 

And  to  that  lady  seyde ; 
Madame,  yf  y  ever  dyskever  the, 
I  graunt  that  ye  take  me. 

And  smyte  of  ray  hedd. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  ii.  38,  f .  0S. 

(3)  A  vagabond ;  a  libertine.    (A,^N,) 
For  themperour  me  seyd  tho. 

And  trewelich  me  blhete  therto, 

That  he  me  wold  gret  worthschipe^ 

And  now  he  me  wll  sle  with  schenschipe. 

For  the  speche  of  a  losanger. 

And  ofafeloun  pautener.  Qyof  Warwike,  p.  113. 

(4)  Cruel?  Ellis,  L  197,  has  partener  in  the 
foUowing  passage,  where  the  editor  (Mr. 
Tumbull)  reads  pantever  I 

Code  knight  hardi,  and  pautener, 
Y  nam  noither  your  douke  no  king. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  & 

PAX-BREAD.  A  smaU  tablet  with  a  represen- 
tation  of  the  crucifixion  upon  it,  presented  in 
the  ceremony  of  the  mass  to  be  kissed  by  the 
faithful.  Coles  erroneously  explains  it  by 
pants  oeeulatorim,  **  Paxe  to  kysse,  paix," 
Palsgrave,  1530. 
PAX-WAX.    See  Faxwax.    This  term  occurs 

in  the  Prompt.  Parv. 
PAY.  (1)  To  beat.    StiUinusc. 

If  they  uncase  a  sloven  and  not  unty  their  points, 
I  sop^y  their  armes  that  they  cannot  sometimes  un- 
tye  them,  if  they  would.       Robin  Oood/Wow,  1680^ 
When  he  had  well  din'd  and  had  filled  his  panch. 

Then  to  the  winecellar  they  had  him  straight  way, 
Where  they  with  brave  elaretand  brave  old  Canary, 
They  with  a  foxe  tale  hhn  soundly  did  paif. 

TheSingandapoere  NortftemeMan,  1640. 

(2)  To  make  amends.  Also  a  substantive, 
satisfaction.    (^.-5.) 

Than  can  the  maydyn  up-stande, 
Andaskyd  watur  to  hur  hande; 
The  maydenys  wysche  withowten  lett. 
And  to  ther  mete  they  ben  sett. 
Gye  entendyd  alle  that  daye 
To  serve  that  lady  to  hur  paye. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  U.  38,  f.  148. 

(3)  To  please ;  to  satisfy.    {J,^N,) 
PAYEN.    A  pagan,  or  heathen.    U.-M) 

The  painenu  and  king  Saphiran 
Defolled  our  Cristcn  men. 

Arthow  andMerUn,  p  k3» 
39 
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And  thb  was  the  Aint  jmaugfi. 

That  the  apotUis  io  party 

Made  among  folke  that  were  pawn/f. 

Cynor  Mundi,  MS,  ColL  Trin,  Cantab,  f .  US. 

PAYL.  (1)  To  beat,  or  thmh.    Salop. 

(2)  The  band  of  a  tub  or  barrcL 

PAYLOUNS.    Pavilions;  tents.     Weber. 

PAYM  AN.    A  kind  of  cheesecake. 

PAYMENT.  (1)  Impairment.  They  say, "  He'll 
take  no  payment,**  meaning,  He'll  take  no 
injury,  he'H  be  none  the  worse.    Unc. 

(2)  To  give  a  woman  her  payment,  i,  e.  to  get 
her  with  child. 

PAYNE.  (1)  A  coat  of  mail 

The  knyght  raae,  and  his  pQm«f  sett. 

MS.  Uncoln  A.  i.  17>  t  143. 

(2)  Bread.    Piers  Ploughman,  p.  529. 

(3)  Field;  plain.  "  I  salle  dy  in  the  payne/* 
MS.  Lincoln  A.  L  17.  f.  132. 

PAYNES.    Pence.    R.  de  Brunne,  MS. 

PAYS.  (1)  Country.    (2)  Pitch.    {A.-N,) 

PAYSAUNCE.    Pausing  or  stopping.     Chauc. 

PAY-THE-PEPPERIDGE.  A  schoolboy  hav- 
ing on  a  new  suit  of  clothes  is  subjected  to 
have  a  button  pulled  off  unless  he  **  pay  the 
pepperidge,"  by  giving  a  douceur  to  his  play- 
fellows. SufoU. 

PEA.  (1)  A  peahen.    See  Nares. 

(2)  To  look  with  one  eye.    North, 

(3)  A  weight  used  in  weighing  anything  with 
the  -steelyard.    South, 

PEA-BLUFF.  A  tube,  one,  two,  or  three  feet 
long,  usually  of  tin,  through  which  boys  blow 
a  pea  with  considerable  force  and  precision. 
Si^fbVt, 

PEACH.    To  tell,  or  inform  against,    rar.  dial 

PEA-ESH.    Pease-stubble.     We$t, 

PEA-QOOSE.  A  silly  fellow.  Perhaps  more 
properly  peak-goose.  Cotgrave  has  the  term, 
in  V.  Benet,  Niait,  Forby  explains  it,  "  one 
who  has  an  aspect  both  sickly  and  silly." 

PEA-JACKET.  A  loose  rough  coat,  with  coni- 
cal buttons  of  a  small  size.    North, 

PEAK.    Lace.     Far.  dial 

PEAKISH.    Simple;  rude. 

Once  hunted  heuntill  the  cbace« 

Long  faating,  and  the  heat 

Did  house  him  in  a  pwlcUh  graunge 

Within  a  forest  great.   Wamei'0  Jlbknu  Engtand. 

PEAKRELS.  A  name  given  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Peak  in  Derbyshire. 

PEAL.  (1)  A  noise,  or  uproar.    North. 

(2)  To  pour  out  a  liquid.     Oiouc. 

(3)  A  batch  of  bread.    Devon. 
PEALE.    To  cooL     Yorhsh, 

PEALING.  A  lasting  apple  that  makes  admi- 
rable  cider,  and  agrees  well  with  this  climate, 
the  tree  bcdng  a  good  bearer. 

PEA-MAKE.     See  Make  (2). 

PE  AN.    To  strike  or  beat.     Cumb. 

PEAR-COLOURED.    Red. 

PEARK.    To  peep,     far,  dioL 

PEARL.  (1)  This  term  was  metaphorically  ap- 
plied to  anything  exceedingly  valuable. 

(2)  White  spoU  in  the  eyes  were  called  pearls. 
See  Harrison's  Eng^d,  p.  234.    According 


to  the  Dictionarium  Rusticum,  pearl,  pin,  and 
web,  or  any  unnatural  spot  or  thick  film  over 
a  horse's  eye,  comes  from  some  stroke  or 
blow  given  him,  or  from  descent  of  the  sire, 
or  d^;  the  pearl  being  known  by  a  little 
round,  thick,  white  spot,  like  a  pearl,  from 
which  it  had  its  name,  growing  on  the  sight 
of  the  eye.  Among  hunters,  pearl  is  that 
part  of  a  deer's  horn  which  is  about  the  burr. 

PEARL-COATED.  A  sheep  with  a  curled  fleece 
is  said  to  be  pearl-coated.    North, 

PEARLINS.    Coarse  bone-lace. 

PEART.    Brisk;  Uvely.     Var.  dial 
Give  your  play-gull  a  stoole.  and  my  lady  her  foole. 

And  her  usher  potatoes  and  marrow. 
But  your  poet  were  he  de^,  set  a  pot  on  his  head. 
And  he  rises  as  pearl  as  a  sparrow. 

BrU.  fifU.  il.  167. 
Then,  as  a  nimble  sqolrriU  from  the  wood. 
Ranging  the  hedges  for  his  fUberd  food. 
Sits  peartl^  on  a  bough  his  browne  nuts  cracking. 
Browne't  BritannU^$  Pustoraltt  P*  135. 

PEAS-AND-SPORT.     See  Scaddiny-qf.Peae. 

PE  AS-BLOSSOM-DAMP.    A  damp  in  coal-pits 
less  noisome  than  ordinary  damps. 

PEASCOD.  •*  I  remember  the  wooing  of  a 
peaeeod  instead  of  her,"  &c.  Shakespeare. 
**  The  efficacy  of  peaseode  in  the  affairs  of 
sweethearts  is  not  yet  forgotten  among  oui 
rustic  vulgar.  The  kitchen  maid,  when  she 
shells  green  pease,  never  omits,  if  she  finds  one 
having  nitie  pease,  to  lay  it  on  the  lintel  of  the 
kitchen  door,  and  the  first  clown  who  enters 
it,  is  infallibly  to  be  her  husband,  or  at  least 
her  sweetheart,"  Mr.  Davy's  MS.  Suffolk 
Gloss.  Anderson  mentions  a  custom  in  the 
North,  of  a  nature  somewhat  similar.  A 
Cumbrian  girl,  when  her  lover  proves  un- 
faithful to  her,  is,  by  way  of  consolation, 
rubbed  with  pease-straw  by  the  neighbouring 
lads ;  and  when  a  Cumbrian  youth  loses  his 
sweetheart,  by  her  marriage  with  a  rival,  the 
same  sort  of  comfort  is  administered  to  him  by 
the  lasses  of  the  village.  "  Winter  time  for 
shoeing,  peas-cod  time  for  wooing,"  old  pro- 
verb in  MS.  Devon  Gl.  The  divination  by 
peascods  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Davy  is  thus 
mentioned  by  Gay, — 
As  peascods  once  I  pluck'd,  I  dianc'd  to  see 
One  that  was  closely  fill'd  with  three  timca  three  ; 
Which,  when  I  cropp'd,  I  safely  home  convey'd. 
And  o'er  the  door  the  spell  in  secret  laid  ; 
The  latdi  mov'd  up,  when  who  should  first  come  tn. 
But,  in  his  proper  person,— Lubberkin !         * 

But  perhaps  the  allusion  in  Shakespeare  is  best 
illustrated  by  the  following  passage,  which 
seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  all  writers 
on  this  subject, — 
The  peasood  greene  oft  with  no  little  toyle 
Hee'd  seeke  for  in  the  fattest  fertll'st  soile, 
And  rend  it  fVom  the  stalke  to  bring  It  to  her. 
And  in  her  bosome  for  acceptance  wooe  her. 

BrowMft  BritanMa't  PastoraU,  p.  71. 

PEASE.  ( 1 )  To  issue  from  a  puncture  in  globules 

resembling  peas.    Somenet. 
(2)  To  appease. 

The  ten  oommaadments  tviof  so  man  to  perfec- 
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Ika.  and  are  nothing  lets  than  able  to  peaM  the 
dirine  wrath.  Beam**  Worke,  p.  49. 

(3)  A  single  pea.    Spenter, 
PEASE-BOLT.     Pease-^straw.    Eaat.     It  oc 

curs  in  Tnsser,  ed.  1812,  p.  28. 
PEASE-BRUSH.    Pease-stubble.    Herrf, 
PEASE-PORRIDGE-TAWNY.  AdingyyeUow. 
PEASHAM.     Pea-straw.    South. 
PEASIPOUSE.  Peas  and  beans  grown  together 

as  a  crop.    Gkuc, 
PEA-SWAD.    Apeascod.    NoHh. 
PEAT.    A  delicate  person. 

A  ettiaen  and  hii  wife  the  other  day 
Both  ridtag  on  one  horte,  upon  the  way 
I  overtook,  the  wench  a  pretty  peat. 
And  (by  her  eye)  well  fitting  for  the  teat. 

Domu^t  PoMUf  p.  90. 
PEAWCH-WAL.    A  Bortofcoal,  which  reflects 

various  colours.    Stq/j^. 
PEBBLE- BOSTER.    A  stone-breaker;  a  man 
who  breaks  stones  for  mending  the  roads. 
Siaf. 
PECCAVI.    A  familiar  use  of  this  Latin  phrase 
18  common  among  schoolboys,  equivalent  to 
a  confession  of  bemg  in  the  wrong.    It  occurs 
in  the  Historic  of  Promos  and  Cassandra,  p. 
32,andinHaU. 
PECE.  A  drinking-cup.    Paltgrave.   "Cateria, 
Anglice  a  pese,"  Nominale  MS. 

They  toke  away  th'^  r  Iver  venell. 

And  all  that  th«7  myght  get, 
Pee€»,  masari,  and  tponet, 
Wolde  they  non  forgete. 

Robin  Hood,  I  33, 

PECH.    To  pant;  to  breathe  heavUy.     Cumb. 

PECK.  (1)  Meat ;  victuals.    Dekker  uses  it  in 

this  sense.     Line.    To  eat     Oxon.     "We 

must  scrat  before  we  peck.'' 

(2)  A  pidcaxe.     Wett. 

(3)  TopecJtigforit  to  domineer  over. 

(4)  To  stumble.     Yorith. 
(  A  large  quantity.     Var.  dial 
I  To  pitch.    Still  in  use. 

PECKHAM.  *<  It*s  aU  hoUday  at  Peckham  with 
me/'  L  e.  it  is  aU  up  with  me. 

PECKISH.    Hungry.     Var.  dial 

PECKLED.    Speckled.    Still  in  use. 

PECTOLL. 

Beholde  the  rolled  hodet  ituflbd  with  flockei. 
The  newe  broched  doublettes  open  at  the  brcttes, 
StulTed  withjNW^o//  of  theyr  lores  iraockes. 

A  Trtatwto  of  a  Oalaunt,  n.  d. 

PECTORAL.  Armour  for  the  breast.  The 
term  was  also  applied  to  a  priest's  stole. 
The  second  meaning  of  pectorale  given  by 
Ducange  is  rationale,  stola  pontificalis. 

PECULIAR.    A  mistress.     Grose. 

PECUNIALL.     Belonging  to  money. 

It  came  Into  hys  bed  that  the  Englyshmen  did 
litle  pane  upon  the  observadon  and  Jiepynge  of 
penall  lawea  or  pentniall  statutes,  made  and  enacted 
for  the  preserradon  of  the  commen  utilytee  and 
wealthe.  Hall,  Henry  FlI.  f.  57. 

PECUNIOUS.    Money-loving. 
PECURIOUS.    Very  precise.    East. 
PED.    A  species  of  hamper  without  a  lid,  in 
which  mackerel  are  hawked  about  the  streets. 


East.  Moor  tells  us,  in  Norwich  an  asseiii. 
blage  whither  women  bring  their  small  wares 
of  eggs,  chickens,  &c.  to  sell,  is  called  the 
Ped-market.  Ray  says,  "  Dorsers  are  peds 
or  panniers  carried  on  the  backs  of  horses,  on 
which  higglers  used  to  ride  and  carry  their 
commodities.  It  seems  this  homely  but 
most  useliil  instrument  was  either  first  found 
out,  or  is  the  most  generally  used,  in  this 
county  (Dorset),  where  fish-jobbers  bring 
up  their  fish  in  such  contrivances,  above  an 
hundred  miles,  from  Lime  to  London."  In 
his  North-country  words  he  has  "  a  whisket,  a 
basket,  a  skuttle,  or  shallow  ped."  Tusser 
uses  ped,  ed.  1812,  p.  11.  Hohne,  1688, 
has  explained  it  an  angler's  basket 

PEDAILE.    Footmen.    Heame. 

PEDANT.    A  teacher  of  languages. 

PED-BELLY.  A  round  protuberant  belly, 
like  a  ped,  q.  v.    Eatt. 

PEDDER.  (1)  A  pedlar.  Var.  dial.  Forby  ex- 
plains it,  one  who  carries  wares  in  a  ped, 
pitches  it  in  open  market,  and  sells  from  it. 

(2)  A  basket.    Nominale  MS. 

PEDDLE.    Employment    North. 

PEDDLE-BACKED.  Said  of  a  man  carrying 
a  ped  or  pack  like  a  pedlar. 

PEDDLING.    Trifling;  worthless. 

PEDEUON.    Helleborus  niger.     Gerard. 

PEDER.    A  smaU  farmer.    Line. 

PEDESAY.    A  kind  of  cloth. 

PEDISSEQUANTS.    FoUowers.   (Za/.) 

Yet  still  he  striveth  antill  wearied  and  breathlesse, 
he  be  forced  to  oflbr  up  his  blood  and  flesh  to  the 
rage  of  al  the  observant  pedUtequantt  of  the  hunting 
goddesse  Diana. 

Top§ea*»  Fottr-Fboted  Beast*,  letf;,  p.  138. 

PEDLAR'S-BASKET.  Ivy-leaved  snap-dragon. 
PEDLAR'S-FRENCH.      The    cant  langSge. 

The  term  was  also  applied  to  any  uninteUi- 

gible  jargon.    Still  in  use. 
PEDLAR'S-PAD.    A  walking-stick.    North. 
PEDNAMENE.      Head  to  feet ;    as  in  many 

Cornish  huts  large  families  lie,  husband,  wife, 

and  children  (even  grown  up)  of  both  sexes, 

all  in  one  bed.    Pohohele. 
PEDNPALY.    A  tomtit     Corww. 
PEED.    Half-blind.    See  Pea. 
PEE-DEE.    A  young  Lid  in  a  keel,  who  takes 

charge  of  the  rudder.    North. 
PEEK.     A  grudge.      Simultas,  Upton's  MS 

additions  to  Junius. 
PEEKED.    Thin.    Dorset. 
PEEKING.    «  A  peeking  fellow,  one  that  carries 

favour  by  low  flattery  and  carrying  tales,  and 

picks  holes  in  the  character  of  others  by  lies 

or  ill-natur'd  stories,"  MS.  Devon  Gl. 
PEEL.  (1)  A  pillow ;  a  bolster ;  a  cushion  foi 

lace-making.     West. 

(2)  A  square  tower ;  a  fortress.    North. 

(3)  Stir ;  noise ;  uproar.     Yorish. 

(4)  To  peel  ground,  i.  e.  to  impoverish  it, 
Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

(5)  To  strip.  Var.  dial.  Peel'd  priest,  stripped 
or  bald  priest.  There  is  an  early  receipt  for 
"  a  man  pelyd  or  scallyd,"  in  Lincoln  MS. 
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(6)  The  long.handled  shovel  with  which  hread, 
&C.  is  thrust  into  a  hot  oven,  or  taken  out. 
"Also  put  into  an  oven  with  z.peek"  Florio,  p. 
237.  "  Pele  for  an  oyyn,  pelle  a  four,"  Pals- 
grave. "Pele,/Mifa,"  Nominale  MS.  Thus 
described  by  an  anonymous  lexicographer  :  a 
wooden  instrument  of  about  a  yard  and  a  half 
long,  and  three  quarters  broad,  on  which 
pastry-cooks  put  many  pies  and  tarts,  &e.  at 
once,  either  to  carry  them  from  gentlemen's 
houses  to  be  baked,  or  ftom.  the  oven  to  where 
they  are  to  be  used  at  feasts  or  great  enter- 
tainments ;  also  the  name  of  the  instrument 
that  bakers,  &c.  use  to  put  into  the  oven  to 
draw  their  bread,  pies,  &c.  with ;  also  an  in- 
strument that  printers  hang  up  their  sheets 
with,  upon  lines  or  wooden  rails,  as  they 
come  from  the  press,  that  they  may  dry. 

PEEL-BEARS.    Pillow-cases.    Devon, 

PEEL-CLOTH.    A  pillow-case.    Deffon, 

PEELER.    An  iron  crow-bar.    Kent. 

PEELING.    A  paring.     Far.  dial 

PEENGING.    Fretful;  whining.    North. 

PEEP.  (1)  An  eye.  Somenet.  Grose  has 
peepers,  eyes,  Class.  Diet  Vulg.  Tong. 

(2)  A  flock  of  chickens.  Also,  to  chirp.  '*  Pipio, 
to  peepe  like  a  chicke,"  Elyot. 

PEEP-BO.  A  nursery  pastime,  in  which  a 
chUd  is  amused  by  the  alternate  hiding  and 
exposure  of  the  face;  **  suiting  the  word  to 
the  action.''  The  term  is  extended  to  the 
occasional  obscuration  of  a  debtor,  or  of  one 
accused  of  anything  rendering  his  visibility 
inconvenient. 

PEEPER.    An  egg-pie.    Devon. 

PEEPING-TOM.  A  nickname  for  a  curious 
prying  fellow,  derived  from  an  old  legendary 
tale,  told  of  a  tailor  of  Coventry,  who,  when 
Godiva  Countess  of  Chester,  rode  at  noon 
quite  naked  through  that  town,  in  order  to 
procure  certain  immunities  for  the  inhabitants 
(notwithstanding  the  rest  of  the  people  shut 
up  their  houses)  slily  peeped  out  of  his  window, 
for  which  he  was  miraculously  struck  blind. 
His  figure,  peeping  out  of  a  window,  is  still 
kept  up  in  remembrance  of  the  transaction, 
and  there  is  an  annual  procession  yet  held  at 
Coventry,  in  which  the  feat  of  Lady  Godiva 
is  attempted  to  be  represented,  without  vio- 
lating the  principles  of  public  decency.  A 
newspaper  of  last  year  tells  us  that, — 

The  Oodiva  proceMlon  at  Corentry  was  celebrated 
with  much  pomp  last  week.  The  lady  selected  for 
the  occasion  (who  was  a  handsome-looking  woman, 
and  conducted  herself  with  great  propriety)  was  very 
differently  habited  fVom  the  great  original  she  per- 
sonated, being  clad,  ttom  shoulder  to  feet,  in  close- 
fitting  woTen  silk  tights.  T)ver  this  was  placed  an 
elegant  pointed  satin  tunic,  fastened  by  an  ornamen- 
tal girdle.  Two  handsome  lace  scarfi  formed  the 
body,  and  was  fastened  underneath  each  arm  to  a 
blonde  Polka  edged  with  gold.  A  zephyr's  wing,  in 
folds,  descended  from  the  shoulders,  and  was  fas- 
tened on  the  bosom  by  a  rich  brooch,  attached  to 
which  was  a  white  cord  and  gold  tassels.  The  head 
gear  consisted  of  a  pearl  coronet,  surmounted  by  a 


large  phime  of  white  ostrich  feathers.— The  pro- 
cession was  obliged,  by  a  heavy  shower  of  rain,  to 
beat  a  premature  retreat. 
PEEPY.    Sleepy;    drowsy.    Go  to  peepy-by, 

i.  e.  to  sleep.     Var.  dioL 
PEER.  (1)  To  peep.    Shak. 
(2)  To  pour  out  liquid.     Oxon, 
{ZS  Tender ;  thm ;  delicate.    Line. 
(4)  The  minnow.    Somerset. 
PEERELLE.    ApearL    See  Abounde. 
PEERK.    To  walk  consequentially.    North. 
PEERY.     Inquisitive;    suspicious.    It  occurs 
in  *  A  Narrative  of  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Charke,'8vo.  1756,p.  155. 
PEES.    Peace.    (J.-N) 

Wyth  grete  honowre  under  hys  honde 
He  made  pes*  as  he  wolde. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  11.  38,  f.  147. 
Gladys-more  that  gladis  us  alle. 

This  is  begynyng  of  oure  gle,  ^ 

Gret  sorow  then  shalle  falle, 

Wher  rest  and  p«e»  wiere  wont  to  be. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  t.  48,  f.  183. 

PEESE.    To  ooze  out.    South. 
PEET.    A  pit.     Somerset. 

And  bad  with  that  goo  make  apsef, 
Whereinne  he  hath  his  dou5terset. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  109. 
PEEVISH.  (1)  Piercing  cold.    North. 
(2)  Foolish;  trifling;  silly.    Ray  gives  it  the 

meanings,  witty,  subtle. 
PEE-WEE.    To  peak ;  to  whine.    East. 
PEE-WIT.    The  lapwing.     Var.  dial 
PEFF.    To  cough  faintly.    North.    In  Lincoln- 

shire,  a  short,  dry,  hacking  cough  is  often 

called  a  peffling  cough. 
PEG.  (1)  To  move  briskly.     Var.  diat.    To  peg 

away,  to  do  anything  very  quickly. 

(2)  To  beat.  To  take  down  a  peg  or  two,  i.  e. 
to  humble  a  person. 

(3)  A  diminutive  of  Margaret. 

(4)  A  leg,  or  foot    (5)  A  tooth. 
PEG-FICHED.    A  West  country  game.    The 

performers  in  this  game  are  each  furnished 
with  a  sharp-pointed  stake.  One  of  them 
then  strikes  it  into  the  ground,  and  the  others 
throwing  theirs  across  it  endeavour  to  dislodge 
it.  When  a  stick  falls,  the  owner  has  to  run 
to  a  prescribed  distance  and  back,  while  the 
rest,  placing  the  stick  upright,  endeavour  to 
beat  it  into  the  ground  up  to  the  very  top. 

PEGGY.  A  sort  of  slender  poker,  with  a  small 
portion  of  the  end  bent  at  right  angles  for 
the  purpose  of  raking  the  fire  together. 
Davy's  MS.  Suffolk  GL 

PEG-IN-THE-RING.  At  top,  is  to  spin  the 
top  within  a  certain  circle  marked  out,  and  in 
which  the  top  is  to  exhaust  itself,  without 
once  overstepping  the  bounds  prescribed. 

PEGNIS.    Machines;  erections.     (Lot.) 

PEGO.    The  penis.     Grose. 

PEGS.  Small  pieces  of  dough  rolled  up,  and 
crammed  down  the  throats  of  young  ducks 
and  geese. 

PEG-TRANTUM.  A  wild  romping  girl.  East. 
Gone  to  Peg  Trantum's,  i.  e.  dead. 
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PEI6H.    To  pant ;  to  breathe  hardly. 
PEINE.      Penalty;    grief;    torment;    labour. 

Also,  to  put  to  pain.    (/4.-N,) 
PEIREN.    To  diminish,  injure.    (J..N.) 
PEISE.    A  weight.    (Pr,) 
PEITRELL.    The  breastplate;  the  strap  that 
croues  the  breast  of  a  horse.    This  word  oc- 
curs in  Chancer,  and  in  an  old  vocabulary  in 
MS.  Jes.Ck>11.0xon.  28. 

In  the  sacrifices  of  the  goddctie  Vacima,  an  asae 
was  feasted  with  bread,  and  crowned  with  flowers, 
hung  with  rich  jewels  and  ptptreU,  because  (as  they 
saye)  when  Priapus  would  hare  rarished  VesU  being 
aslesrpe,  she  was  suddenly  awaked  by  the  braying  of 
an  aate,  and  so  escaped  that  infsmle  x  and  the  Lainp- 
saceni  In  the  disgrace  of  Priapus  did  offer  him  an 
asae.  TopttlTa  BtoiU,  16U7,  p-  23. 

Htr  pa^trais  was  of  a  riaUe  fyne, 

Hlr  cropur  was  of  araffc, 
Hir  bridulle  was  of  golde  tyne. 
On  CTery  side  hong  bellls  thre. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  r.  48.  f.  116. 

PEIZE.    To  weigh  down ;  to  oppress. 

PEJOK.    A  pigeon.    Lydgaie. 

PEKE.    To  pry  about.    Paitgrave,    Also,  to 

peep,  to  jut  or  project  out. 
PEKISH.    Ignorant;  siUy. 
PEKKE.    Pack.    Rcliq.  Antiq.  L  84. 
PEL.    A  kind  of  post,  at  which  a  knight  would 

exercise  for  jousting. 
PELCH.    Weak;  faint;  exhausted.    North, 
PELDBR.    To  encumber.     Cumb, 
PELS.  (1)  A  paling;  a  raiL 

Ry^te  as  he  thoghte  he  ded  ache  dele. 
He  fade  and  dambe  upp  on  a  pefo. 

MB.  Harl,  1701,  f.  14. 
(2)  To  pillage ;  to  rob. 

Namly  pore  men  for  to  jwto. 
Or  robbeor  bete  withoute  skyle. 

MS,  Harl  1701,  f.  16. 

PELER.    A  pillar. 

To  a  peUr  y  was  bownden  all  the  nyght, 
Scorged  and  betyd  tyl  hyt  was  day  lyght. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  IL  38,  f.  4a 

PELETIR.    Thepellitory.    Pabgraoe. 

PELF.  Babbish,  refose.  Warw,  Money  is 
rubbish,  and  hence  the  term.  "  Pelfe,  trash, 
id  eft,  mony,"  Plorio,  p.  63.  ^  Who  steals 
nay  purse  steals  trash,"  Shakespeare.  Peffishf 
tiUy,  trilling,  Holinshed,  Chron.  Ireland,  p. 
80.    Ill-gotten  gains  are  called  pe^. 

PELFIR.    Spoil;  booty;  pillage. 

PELK.    To  beat ;  to  thrash.    North, 

PELL.  (DA  hole  of  water,  generally  very  deep, 
beneath  an  abrupt  water&lL  To  pell,  is  to 
wash  into  peHs  or  pools,  as  water  does  when 
it  flows  Tery  violently.  To  pell  away,  is  to 
wash  away  the  ground  by  the  force  of  water. 

(2)  A  heavy  shower.    North, 

(3)  To  drive  forth.  <«Shal  ich  forth  pelle," 
Ilavelok,  810. 

(4)  Fur ;  a  skin  of  an  animaL  **  Arayd  with 
pellys  aftyr  the  old  gyse,'*  Gov.  Myst.  p.  246. 
(ji.'N,)    It  occurs  in  Lydgate. 

(5)  An  earthen  vessel    Devon, 
PELLER.    A  peg,  or  pin. 


PELLERE.  A  loose  outer  covering  of  fur  for 
the  upper  part  of  the  body.  Any  fur  garment 
was  so  called.  Pelury,  rich  fur,  Hardynff,  f. 
72.    HaU  has  jp^/Zme. 

And  fUrryd  them  with  armyne, 

Ther  was  nerer  jyt  pellere  half  so  fyne. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  iL  38,  f.  948. 

PELLES.    A  kind  of  oats.     Otmw, 
PELLET.  (1)  Sheep's  dung.   Paltgraoe. 
(2)  A  shot,  or  bullet.    See  Holinshed,  Chroni- 
cles of  Ireland,  p.  132. 
PELLET.GUNS.    "Two  little  cannons  called 
peOet-ffuru,  namely,  one  of  iron  and  the  other 
of  brass,  fitted  with  wood,"  MSS.  in  Win- 
chester Archives,  dated  1435. 
PELL-WOOL.    An  inferior  wool ;  wool  cut  off 

after  a  sheep's  death. 
PELOTE.    A  peUet ;  a  small  round  piece  of 
anything,  not  necessarily  globular. 
Of  picche  sche  tok  him  a  pelote. 
The  whiche  he  schulde  into  the  throte 
Of  Minotaure  caste  ryjt. 

Oower,  MS.  8oc  Antiq.  134,  f.  I0OL 

PELOWARE.    A  pillar.    Vocab.  MS. 

PELRINE.    A  poor  pilgrim.    U.-N.) 

PELSE.(l)  Rain;  sleet.    North. 

(2)  Trash ;  refuse ;  vile  stuff. 

PELSEY.  (1)  Obstinate ;  cross ;  mischievous ; 

bad ;  wicked ;  eviL    North, 
(2)  A  stroke  or  blow.    Bede. 
PELT.  (1)  The  skin,  appKed  chiefly  to  the  skin 

of  a  sheep,  hence  a  '*  sheep's  ^tf//  /'  and  a  man 

stripped  is  in  his  pelt.   North. 

(2)  Put.   See  Scvyn  Sajgea,  751. 

Thurch  chaunce,  and  eke  thurch  gras. 
In  hir  for  sothe  pelt  y  was. 

Jrthour  and  Mtrlin,  p.  40. 

(3)  A  miserly  stingy  fellow.    ♦•  A  pelt  or  ninch- 
becke,"  Huloet,  1652.  ^ 

(4)  In  falconry,  the  dead  body  of  a  fowl  killetl 
by  a  hawk.    See  Gent.  Rec. 

(5)  Rage ;  passion.    Var.  dial    It  occurs  as  a 
verb  in  Shakespeare. 

(6^  To  yield;  to  submit. 

(7)  A  blow ;  a  stroke.  £a$t.    It  is  a  verb  in  the 
following  passage : 

Wlierefore,  seyd  the  belte. 
With  grete strokes  I  schallehym  peUe; 
My  mayster  schall  fiill  welle  thene. 
Both  to  clothe  [and]  fede  hU  men. 

MS,  Ashmnle  61. 

(8)  A  kind  of  game,  similar  to  whist,  played  by 
three  people. 

PELTER.(1)  Anything  large.    Cumb, 
(2)  To  patter ;  to  beat.    North, 
PELTING.  (1)  Angry.    See  P«// (5) 

At  which,  Mistres  Minerva  beelng  netled,  and 
taking  the  matter  in  dudgeon  thiu  to  be  provoked, 
and  withall  reprehending  the  mayde  very  sharply 
for  her  saudnes,  in  a  pelting  chafe  she  brake  all  to 
peeces  the  wenches  imagery  worke,  that  was  so  cu- 
riously woven,  ahd  so  fiill  of  varietie,  with  her 
shittle.  The  mayde  heereat  beelng  sore  greeved, 
halfe  hi  despayre  not  knowing  what  to  doe,  yeeldlng 
to  passion,  would  needes  hang  herselfe. 

Top»eU*t  Serpents,  7608.  n.85A 

(2)  Trifling ;  paltry ;  contemptible. 
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That  W«doecday  I  a  weary  way  did  p«Me, 
Ralae,  wind,  ttonea,  din,  and  dabbling  dewl«  grasse, 
With  here  and  there  a  pelHng  •catter'd  village. 
Which  yeelded  me  no  charity  or  pillage. 

TatfUn's  Worket,  1 124. 

PELT.ROT.  A.  disease  that  kills  sheep,  arising 
from  ill-feeding.    North. 

PELTRY.   Sldns.  Var.eUaL 

PEN.  (1)  A  place  in  which  sheep  are  inclosed 
at  a  fair  or  market.    Var.  dial 

(2)  To  shut  up,  to  confine.  Herrf. 

i%)  A  spigot.    Somerset, 
4)  The  rootof  a  feather.  The  feather  itself  is  also 
so  called.    Peime$f  quills,  Maundevile,  p.  269. 

(5)  A  sow's  pudendum.   North. 

(6)  A  dam  or  pond-head  to  keep  the  water  be- 
fore a  mill.    In  common  use. 

(7)  A  prison.    A  cant  term. 

(8)  A  barrel  kept  for  making  vinegar. 
PENAKULL.  (1)  An  isolated  rock  ? 

He  yt  yn  a  cattelle  ttyflTe  and  gode, 
Clotyd  with  the  talte  flode» 
In  a  penakuU  of  the  see. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  IL  38,  f.  104. 

(2)  A  pinnacle. 

He  ledd  hym  forth  npoo  the  playne. 
He  was  war  of  a  penakulU  pyghte. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  38,  f .  40. 

PENANCE.    Repentance.   {A.-N.) 

PENANCE-BOARD..    ThepUlory. 

PENANT.    A  person  doing  penance. 

PEN-BAUK.    A  beggar's  can. 

PENCI.   Thought.   {A.'N) 

PENCILED.   Painted. 

PEND.  (1)  To  distress,  or  to  be  in  need.  Also,  a 

case  of  necessity.   Eaft. 
(2J  To  depend.   I.  qf  Wight. 

(3)  A  roof  vaulted  with  masonry,  but  not 
joined. 

(4)  Pressure ;  strain ;  force.  Svff.  Also,  to  in- 
cline or  lean. 

PENDALL.    The  keystone  of  an  arch. 

PENDANT.   A  carpenter's  level 

PENDANT-PEATHERS.  The  feathers  at  the 
joints  of  a  hawk's  knee.    Bemert. 

PENDANTS.    Hanging  ornaments. 

PENDICE.    A  penthouse.    Stnitt,  ii.  131. 

PENDICLES.    Lice.   MS.  Devon.  Gl. 

PENDID.    Belonged.    Perceval,  1936. 

PENDIL.    A  pendulum.    North. 

PENDLE.  Suddenly.  Herrf.  "He came /^^ra- 
dle  over  the  hill  upon  him." 

PENDLE  JtOCK.  The  top  stratum  in  the  stone- 
quarry  at  Islip,  CO.  Oxon,  is  called  the  pen- 
die-rock.  There  is  a  mountain  called  Pendle 
Hill,  and  the  word  seems  genuine,  though  it 
is  singular  how  it  coUld  have  found  its  way 
there.  The  word  pen  is  said  to  be  of  Phceni- 
dan  extraction,  and  signifies  head  or  emi- 
nence. It  was  first  introduced  into  Cornwall, 
where  the  Phoenicians  had  a  colony  who 
worked  the  tin  mines.  Hence  we  have  many 
names  in  Cornwall  which  begin  with  pen. 

PENDOLLY.    AchUd'sdoU.    Unc. 

PENDUGAM.    The  penguin.    Skelton,  ii.  344. 

PENELLES.    Strong  wooden  boards. 


PENEST.    Punished;  pained. 

PENFEATHERED.  Shabby.  Une.  Ahorae, 
whose  hair  is  rough,  is  so  called. 

PENIBLE.    Industrious ;  painstaking. 
That  wyl  serve  the  to  pay, 
P«jfnebU  al  that  he  may 

MS.  Hari.  1701,  f.39. 
Wlthteany  woundys  fid  terryUe, 
And  rebukys  fill  penybU. 

MS,  Cott.  rUelL  C.  xiil.  f.  98. 

PENITENCER.  A  priest  who  enjoins  penance 
in  extraordinary  cases.    {A.-N.) 

PENMAN.    A  person  who  writes. 

PENNER.  A  pen-case.  '*  Pennare,  a  pener," 
Nominale  MS.  inter  nomina  rerum  perti. 
nentium  clerico.  It  is  the  translation  of 
calamar  in  Hollyband's  Dictionarie,  1593. 

PENNET.  An  occasional  pen  used  for  sheep, 
or  cows.  Somertet.  Jennings  hupennin  in 
the  same  sense. 

PENNE-VAIR.    A  kind  of  fur. 

PENNILESS.  To  sit  on  the  pennUess  bench, 
L  e.  to  be  very  poor.  There  was  a  public 
seat  at  Oxford  so  called.    See  Brand,  L  240. 

PENNING-TIME.   Bedtime.     Oxon. 

PENNITAUNCER.  The  priest  who  eiyoint 
penances.  "  Penytauncer,  penitancier,**  Pals- 
grave.   It  occurs  in  Nominale  MS. 

PENNOCK.  A  litUe  bridge  over  a  water- 
course.  Suues. 

PENNY.  Penny  wise  pound /boUsh,  careful  in 
small  matters  and  extravagant  in  great  ones. 
Clean  at  a  penny ^  very  clean,  completely. 
Head  penny,  a  penny  formerly  paid  to  a 
curate  at  a  burial  by  poor  people.  Penny 
hop,  a  country  club  of  dancers,  where  each 
person  pays  a  penny  to  the  fiddler  on  every 
night  they  meet  to  improve  themselves  in 
dancing.  In  London,  a  private  ball  of  the 
lower  gentry,  admission  one  penny,  is  so 
called.  Penny -lattice-house,  a  very  low  ale- 
house. Penny-pots,  pimples  on  the  face  of  a 
drunken  person.  Penny-worth,  a  small  quan- 
tity, an  equivalent.  A  good  penny-worth,  a 
cheap  bargain. 

PENNYD.    Winged.   Palsgrave. 

PENNY-FATHER.  A  penurious  person.  "  Hec 
(good  old  penny-father)  was  glad  of  his  li- 
quor, and  beganne  to  drinke  againe,"  PasquU's 
Jests,  1629.  It  occurs  in  Palsgrave. 
Ranch  pm^/dthers  scud,  with  their  halfe  hammea 
Shadowing  their  calves,  to  save  their  silver  dammes. 
Morgan's  Phanix  Britannicus,  p.  33. 
Againe.  the  great  men,  the  rich  mysets  and 
penny-fathen,  following  the  example  of  their  princes 
and  governoun,  they  in  like  sort  sent  packing  out  of 
their  doores  the  tchoole-mistresse  of  all  labour. 
dil'gcnce  and  vertue,  and  will  not  permit  a  webbe, 
the  very  patteme,  index,  and  anathema  of  super- 
natural! wisedome,  to  remaine  untouched. 

J\}p*ell*9  BMtU,  1607*  P-  862. 

PENNY-MEASURE.  A  clay  lying  above  the 
penny-stone,  of  which  coarse  earthenware  is 
made. 

PENNY-PRICK.  "  A  game  consisting  of  cast- 
ing  oblong  pieces  of  iron  at  a  mark,''  Honter'f 
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HftDamith.  G).  p.  71.  Grose  explaint  it, 
"^  throwing  at  ha^ence  placed  on  stidu  which 
are  called  hobs." 

Their  idle  honrea,  (I  meaiie  all  hourts  betide 
Tlieir  lioure»  to  cete,  to  drinke,  drab,  sleepe  and  ride) 
They  qiend  at  thove-boord,  or  at  ptnnp-itHek*, 

aeofa  Philom^hit,  1616. 

PENNY-STONE.  (1)  A  kind  of  coarse  wooUen 
doth.  **  Transforme  thy  plush  to  pennystone 
and  scarlet/'  Citye  Match,  1 639,  p.  5.  It  was 
in  common  use  for  linings. 

(2)  The  game  of  qnoits,  played  with  stones  or 
horseshoes.    Kenneit 

(3)  The  best  iron  ore.  Salop, 
PENNY-WAGTAIL.  The  water-wagtaiL  Etut, 
PENNYWEED.    The  plant  rattle. 
PENNY-WHIP.    Very  small  beer.   Lane. 
PENNY-WINKtE.  The  periwinkle.  Var.dial, 
PBNONCEAL.    A  banner.    (^.-M) 

Endelonge  the  ichlppls  borde  to  schewe 
Of  penoneeaU  a  riche  rewe. 

Gow«r,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134.  f.  23S. 

PENS.  Pence.  (^A.-S.)  P«fit-i<ic,  lack  of  pence, 
or  money. 

PENSE.  TobefretfuL  East.  Hence  jTAuey, 
fretful,  complaining,  dull. 

PENSELL.    A  small  banner.   PaUgrave. 

PENSIFEHBD.    Pensiveness.   Chaucer. 

PENSIL.    A  large  blister.    Somertet. 

PENSION.  *'That  assembly  or  convention 
which  in  the  two  Temples  is  called  a  Parlia- 
ment,  in  lineoln's  Inn  a  Council,  is  in  Gray's 
Inn  called  a  Pension,''  Kennett. 

PEN-STOCE.  A  floodgate  erected  to  keep  in 
or  let  out  water  from  a  millpond  as  occasion 
may  require.  South. 

PENSY.    The  pansy.  Paltgrave. 

PENT.   Pended,  or  appended. 

PENTACLE.  The  figure  of  three  triangles,  in- 
tersected  and  made  of  five  lines,  was  so  called, 
and  was  formeriy  worn  as  a  preservative 
against  demons.  When  it  was  delineated  in 
the  body  of  a  man,  it  was  supposed  to  touch 
and  point  out  the^five  places  wherein  our 
Saviour  was  wounded.  *' Their  lights  and 
pentacles/'  Ben  Jonson. 

PENTAUNCER.    A  penitent. 

PENTECOSTAL.  An  offering  made  at  Whit- 
suntide  by  the  churches  and  parishes  in  each 
diocese  to  the  cathedraL 

PENTED.    Belonged;  pertained. 

PENT-HOUSE-NAB.    A  broad-brimmed  hat. 

PENTICE.  The  part  of  a  roof  that  projects  over 
the  outer  wall  of  a  house,  and  sometimes  suf- 
ficiently wide  to  walk  under ;  an  open  shed  or 
projection  over  a  door ;  a  moveable  canvass 
blind  to  keep  the  sun  and  rain  from  stores 
outside  a  door.  It  is  the  translation  of  auven» 
in  HoUyband's  Dictionarie,  1593.  "  Pentes  or 
paves,  ettalj  soubtil,**  Palsgrave.  "  Pentys 
over  a  stall,  auvent,**  ibid. 

PENTICLE.    A  covering.    Fairfax. 

PENULE.    The  scrotum.  (Lat.) 

PEOLOUR.    A  furred  robe.    (A.-N.) 

PEON.    A  barbed  javelin. 

PEOREN.    Equals;  companions.    (A.-N.) 


PEPILLES.   The  water  purslain. 

PEPINE.   A  kernel   This  word  occurs  in  Hol- 

lyband's  Dictionarie,  1593. 
PEPINNERY.    That  part  of  an  orchard  where 

frnit-stones  are  set  for  growing. 
PEPLE.    People.   (aUn.) 
PEPLISH.  (1)  To  fiU  with  people.  PdUgrmm. 
(2)  Vulgar.    Troilus  and  Creis.  iv.  1677. 
PEPPER.  (1)  To  overreach.    lAnc. 

(2)  To  rate,  or  scold.    Far.diaL 

(3)  To  beat;  to  thrash.   Eatt. 

(4)  To  take  pepper  in  the  nose,  i.  e.  to  be  angry, 
to  take  offence.  To  suspect,  or  mistrust, 
Florio,  p.  11. 

My  lee,  hearing  him  name  the  baker,  took  straight 
pepper  in  the  noee,  and,  itartlng  up,  threw  of  hb 
cardinals  roabes,  standing  in  his  dostye  cassocke, 
•arore  I  hf  cockestoead,  the  baker ;  and  he  that  sales 
to  the  contrary,  heere  stand  I,  Mylea,  the  bakers 
man,  to  have  Uie  proudest  cardinal!  of  you  all  by 
the  eares.  Tarltm'a  Newea  out  of  PurgntoHe,  IfiSO. 
Pepper  ys  come  to  a  nuurelus  pryce, 

Som  say,  thys  Lenton  season  ; 
And  every  body  that  ys  wyse 

May  soone  perceve  the  rcson  • 
For  every  man  takes  pepper  i*  the  not§ 
For  the  waggynge  of  a  strawe,  God  knowse. 
With  every  waverynge  wynd  that  blowese. 

Elderton'a  Lenton  Stti/fe,  l<'^70i 

(5)  To  rain  quickly.    Far.  dial 
PEPPERED.    Infected  with /«««  venerea. 
PEPPERERS.    Grocers.    Siowe. 
PEPPERGATE.    There  is  a  Cheshire  proverb, 

"  When  the  daughter  is  stolen,  shut  the  j?^ 
pergate."    This  is  founded  on  the  fact,  that 
the  mayor  of  Chester  had  his  daughter  stolen 
as  she  was  playing  at  ball  with  other  maidens 
in  Pepper-street ;  the  young  man  who  carried 
her  off  came  through  the  Pepper-gate,  and 
the  mayor  wisely  ordered  the  gate  to  be  shut 
up ;  agreeable  to  the  old  saying,  *'  When  the 
steed  is  stolen  shut  the  stable  door." 
PEPPERIDGE.    The  barberry.  East. 
PEPPERNEL.    A  lump,  or  swelling. 
PEPPERQUERN.    A  pepper-mill.    PaUgrave. 
PEPPER-SQUATTER.    A  pair  of  snuffers. 
PEPPERY.    Warm  I  passionate. 
PEPS.    To  throw  at.    West. 
PER.   Liquid  pert  when  it  falls  connected  like  a 

string.   Laiic. 
PERADVENTURE.    Without  all  peradventure, 

i.  e.  without  all  doubt. 
PERAGE.    Rank.   {A.-N.) 
PERAUNTER.    Perchance.    {A.-N.) 
For  in  some  houre,  sothly  thb  no  fable. 
Unto  some  man  she  graunteth  his  desyrcs. 
That  will  not  after  In  a  thousande  yeares 
Peraunter  ones  condeseende 
Unto  his  will  nor  his  lust  him  sende. 

LifdgaU^e  Troye,  1655,  slg.  P.  UU 
I  dar  the  hete  a  foule  or  twoo, 
Perauntur  with  a  conyne. 

MS.  Cantab.  Pf.  v.  48,  f.  51. 
PERCASE.    Perchance.    PaUgrave. 
PERCEIVANCE.   Perception.  East.    Itoccnrt 
in  Palsgrave's  Acolastus,  1540.  Perceherana* 
Middleton,  iii.  388. 
PERCEIVE.    To  understand.    PaUgrave. 
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PERCEL.    A  pared,  or  part.   {A.-N.) 
PERCELET.    Parsley.  Paltgrave. 
PERCEL-MELE.    PiecemeaL   {A,-N.) 
PERCER.    A  rapier ;  a  short  sword.    **  Pcrcer 

blade,  etioc/*  Palsgrave. 
PERCH.    A  measuring-rod- 
PERCHE.  (1)  To  pierce ;  to  prick. 

ThU  like  beste  107510  thty  on  na  wy«e  perche  with 

thalrcsperct,  bot  withmdUi  of  yren*  thay  ilew  It. 
lCS.LliHJoinA.tI7.t30. 

(2)  To  perish,  or  destroy. 

And  5if  It  the  woman  In  drynkynge. 

And  iche  schal  be  dUyverd  wlthoute  perOtifnfr' 

MS.  Harl.3B0S.  (.96. 

PERCHEMEAR.    A  parchment-maker. 
PERCHER.      A  large  wax  candle,  generally 
used  for  the  altar.  MS.  Sloane  1986. 

The  Maiiter  of  the  Role*  dyd  present  her  torchee 
end  perehen  of  wax,  a  good  nombre. 

8tai9  Paper*,  U  BBS. 

PERCILE.    Parsley.   (A.'N) 
PERCLOSE.    A  conclusion. 

But  looke  for  smoother  matter  in  the  middett, 
and  mo«t  smooth  In  thtperctote  and  wmd-up  of  alL 
•     Dent**  Pothvoav,  epM. 
PERCOCK.    A  kind  of  early  apple. 
PERCULLIS.    A  portcullis.  HalL 
PERDE.    Par  Dtoi,  verily.    (A.-N.) 
HlUwerepet^ 
Butt  they  shold  be 
Begelld*  perrUI 
Wlthowtyne  grase. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff .  L  6,  f.  45. 

PBRDICLB.    The  eagle-stone. 

PERDU.    A  soldier  sent  on  a  forlorn  hope ; 

any  person  in  a  desperate  state.    (Fr.)    It 

sometimes  means,  in  ambush. 
PERDURABLE.    Everlasting. 

But  gain  U  not  alwayes  perdurable,  nor  loese 

alwayee  continualU  Hall,  Henry  VL  f.  60. 

PERDURE.   To  endure ;  to  last. 
PERDY.    Same  as  Perde,  q.  v.  It  seems  some- 
times to  mean,  perchance. 

Perdy,  seid  the  scheperde,  nowe 
Hltshalbe  thoutt  if  that  I  mow. 

MS.  Cantab.  Pf.  v.  48,  f.  54. 

This  b  their  practise,  if  perdp  they  cannot  at  the 

first  time  smelling,  find  out  the  way  which  thedeede 

doores  tooke  to  escape.     So  at  length  get  they  that 

by  art.  cunning,  and  diligent  indevour,  which  by 

fortune  and  lucke  they  cannot  otherwise  overcome. 

Topteire  Beaete,  IWJ,  p.  166. 

PERE.  (1)  To  appear.  (A.-N.) 

The  xiiij.  nyghte  was  come  to  ende,  the  gostp 
muste  pere  ageyne.  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  li.  38,  f .  52. 

To  a  bisschop  that  he5t  Aubert 
Saynt  Myghell  perwf  be  nyjt. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  79. 

(2)  A  peer;  an  equal.    (A.-N.) 

,  That  on  was  ffyfftene  wyniyr  old. 
'  That  other  thryttene,  as  men  me  told. 
In  the  world  was  non  her  pere  s 
Also  whyt  so  lylye  flour. 
Red  as  rose  off  here  colour. 
As  bryjt  as  blosme  on  brere. 

Romance  qf  AtkeUton. 
Then  was  ther  a  bachylere, 
A  prowdeprynce  wlthowtyn  pere, 
Syr  James  he  hyght. 

if5.GmCafr.Ff.U.38,f.76. 


(3)  To  Strive  to  be  equal. 

In  herene  on  the  hyghest  stage 

He  wolde  have  peerjfd  with  God  of  blya. 

jr&  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  38,  f .  \9k 
PEREGALL.    Equal.    Chaucer. 

Everyche  other  through  great  vyolence 
By  Tery  force  bare  other  unto  grounde. 
As  full  ofte  it  happeth  and  is  founde, 
Whan  stronge  doth  mete  with  hit  peregall. 

J^dgate*e  IHye,  1566,  si^.  P.  f 
3U  ther  were  any  of  power  more  than  hee. 
Or  pereguUe  unto  his  degr^. 

I^dgate,  MS.  Soe.  JnHq,  194.  f.  16. 

PEREGRINE.    A  kind  of  falcon. 

Brave  birds  they  were,  whoee  quick  self-less-ning  kin 
StUI  won  the  glrlonds  fh>m  XheperegHn. 

Bhtumt^e  BrUantiia'e  Paetorats,  IL  23. 
PERESINE.    Gum. 
PERFECT.    Certain;  sure.   Shak. 
PERHTE.    Perfect  ;skilfuL 

Were  thou  as  perfite  in  a  bowe. 
Thou  shulde  have  moo  dere  I  trowe. 

jr&  Gmtad.  FC  T.  48.  f.  JO. 

PERFIXT.    Predetermined. 
PERFORCE.     To  force  or  compel  Palsgrave. 
As  an  adverb,  of  necessity.    Force  perforce, 
absolute  necessity.  Patience  perforce,  a  phrase 
when  some  evil  must  be  endured  which  can- 
not by  any  means  be  remedied. 
PERFORMED.     Complete.    Dewm.    To  pw- 
form  up  a  sum,  L  e.  to  make  it  up,  occurs  in 
several  old  writers. 
PERFORMENTS.    Performances. 
PERFOURNE.    To  finish,  complete,  furnish. 
PER6E.    To  go  on.   (Lat.) 
PBRHAPPOUS.    Perhaps.    Lydgatc,  p.  35. 
PERIAGUA.    A  boat,  or  canoe.    A  term  fiuni- 

liar  to  readers  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 
PERIAPT.    A  magical  bandage. 
PERICLES.    Dangers.    (Lat.) 
PERIHERMENIALL.    PerihermeniaU  prmci- 

ple$,  principles  of  interpretation.   Skelton. 
PERILLE.    A  pearl    "  Margarita,  AngHce  a 

peryUe,"  Nominale  MS.  f.  8. 
PERILLOUSLI.    Dangerously ;  rudely. 
PERIOD.    To  put  a  stop  to ;  to  cease. 
PERIS.    Persia. 

Inde  and  Perie  and  Arable, 
Babilone,  Juda,  and  Sulie. 

Curear  Mundi,  MS.  Coll.  TWn.  Cantab,  f.  14. 
PERISH.  (1)  To  destroy.    Shak.    Wilbraham 

has  perished,  starved  with  cold. 
(2)  To  injure ;  to  pain.  Essex, 
PERITE.    Skilful.   (Lat.) 

No  decree  could  demonstrate  unto  them  anything 
suffidrat  to  respect  a  more  dvill  and  perite  life. 

Kenelwwth  Parke,  1594,  p.  10. 
PERIWINKE.    A  periwig.   HalL 
PERJENETE.    A  young  pear.    (A.-N.) 
Ac  peseooddes  and  pen^fonettee, 
Plorobes  and  cheries. 

Piers  Ploughman,  Howl.  MS 

PERK.  (1)  A  park.  Yorksh. 
Hawkis  of  nobille  ayere 
On  his  perke  gunne  repayre. 

MS,  LAneeln  A.  i.  17,  f.  13(K 

(2)  To  examine  thoroughly.   North, 

(3)  Proud ;  peart ;  elated.    Still  in  use,  Cra^^A 
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GLILSS;  Wilbni}iuii,p.l07;F(nrb]r»U.249. 
To  peri  one^i  Mtlfupf  to  adoni.  To  perk  tcp 
OTffm,  to  recover  from  sickness. 

(4)  A  perch.  SufoUt,  "Ovyr  the  periLO  to 
pryk,"  Skelton,  i  124.  It  also  occurs  in 
Retiq.  Antiq.  L294. 

(5)  A  wooden  frame  against  which  sawn  timber 
is  setup  to  (fay.    JBst/. 

PERKERS.    Tonng  rooks.   North. 

PERKIN.    Water  cyder. 

PERKY.    Sancy;  obstinate.    Wmt. 

PERLATANE. 

The  hauUe  alio  of  this  palace  was  sett  ftille  of 
ymagea  of  golde,  and  bitwix  thame  ttode  perlatanet 
of  golde,  in  the  branchei  of  whilke  ther  were  ^lany 
maaen  of  fewlcs.  MS.  Uttootn  A.  1. 17,  f.  85. 

PERLEST.    A  pleorisy. 

And  fmyttb  hytn  alt  it  were  with  a  ptrUtp^  that 
alle  hit  lymet  dryct,  that  he  may  na  gud  do  alt  he 
tttlde.  MS,  LbtetlH  A.  i.  17.  f.  246. 

PERLID.  Ornamented  with  pearls;  studded 
with  any  ornaments. 

And  many  a  per/Id  gamement 
Embroudld  was  ajen  the  day. 

Cowm;  MS,  Soe,  Jntiq,  1S4,  t  54. 
PERLIN.     The  piece  of  timber  which  runs 
along  under  the  middle  part  of  the  spars  or 
bearers  of  a  roof»  to  give  such  bearers  addi- 
tional strength. 
PERLOWES.    Perilous.    Paltgrave. 
PERMAFAT.    Bymyfidth.    (^.-N.) 
PERMANSIS.    Magic ;  necromancy. 
PERN.  (1^  To  prosper.   Somerset. 
(2)  To  pick  and  drns  birds,  particularly  applied 

to  dressing  the  heron. 
PERNASO.    Mount  Parnassus. 
PERNEL.    The  {nmpemel,  a  flower  that  always 
shuts  up  its  blossoms  before  rain. 

But  thete  tender  pemtit  must  hare  one  gown  tot 
the  day,  another  for  the  nlghL 

PiOeingtoH**  Warkt,  p.  56. 

PERPEND.    To  consider  attentiyely. 

Youll  quickly  know,  If  you  do  well  perptnd. 
And  obtenre  rightly  what's  the  proper  end. 

Bromi*i  Songt,  1661,  p.  188. 

PERPENDICLE.  The  plumb  line  of  a  qua- 
drant. This  word  occurs  in  an  old  treatise  on 
mensuration,  in  MS.  Sloane  213. 

PERPENTINE.  A  porcupine.  ^"  Perpoynt,  Ay#- 
Ms"  Pr.  Panr.  The  form  perpentine  occurs 
in  Shakespeare,  most  incorrectly  altered  to 
porcupine  by  modem  editors.  It  is  the 
genuine  old  word. 

PERPENT-STONE.  A  large  stone  reaching 
through  a  wall  so  as  to  appear  on  both  sides  of 
ft.  Oxf.  Gl.  Arch.  p.  280.  In  the  North  of 
Eng^d,  a  thin  wall,  the  stones  of  which  are 
built  on  the  edge,  is  called  a.perpent, 

PERPETUANA.  A  kind  of  glossy  doth,  gene- 
rally called  everUuting. 

PERPLANTED.    Planted  securely. 

Requirynge  theim  at  hit  etpeciall  trutte  and  con- 
fidence wat  ptrpUmUd  in  the  hope  of  their  fidelity, 
that  tliey  would  occurre  and  mete  hym  by  the 
waye  with  all  dliifent  preparadoo. 

HaiZ,IUcAard/J/.f.87. 


PERQUIRE.  To  search  into,   aobery's  Divine 
Glimpses,  1659,  p.  73. 

PEER.  (1)  Perry.    (2)  A  pearL 

PERRE.    A  dish  in  old  cookery,  made  chiefly 
of  peas,  onions,  and  spices. 

PERRIER.    A  kind  of  short  mortar,  formeriy 
much  used  for  stone  shot. 

PERRTWINKLE.    A  periwig.    Stubbe. 

PERRONENDERE.    A  pardoner,    //mtm. 

PERRT-DANCERS.  The  aurora  boreahs.  Etut. 

PERRTE.  (1)  A  squalL 

It  happened  Harold  hia  tonne  to  arriTe  at 
Pountiou  agalntt  hit  will,  by  ooeation  of  a  tnddca 
perrtft  or  oontrarie  wbade.  that  aiote  while  he  wat  on 
teaboorde.     Lmmbar4tr»  Ptrambuimtion,  1500^  p.  957. 

r2)  A  little  cur  dog.    North, 

(3)  Precious  stones ;  jewels.  {A,'N.) 
And  alle  wattet  with  jMrr^et 
Ther  wat  never  no  better  in  Crystyantd. 

MS.  Cmmab.  Ft  iLm,t  848 

PERS.  (1)  Persia. 

We  woot  bothe  bl  ttory  and  vert 
That  the  kyndam  of  Grace  and  Pnv 
Were  hede  kyngut  in  forme  tide. 
Curtor  Mundi,  MS,  CoU,  THn.  Canitib.  t,  198. 

(2)  Company. 

At  we  wite  it  thi  defaut. 
So  tiggeth  al  our  per«. 

Jrthomr  ondMtrlin,  p.  9. 

(3)  Sky,  or  blueish  gray  colour.  There  was  a  kind 
of  cloth  so  called. 

PERSAUNT.    Piercing.    (A.-N.) 

That  of  the  ttremit  every  maner  wy5te 
Attonied  wat,  they  weren  so  bryjte  and  tbene. 
Ant  to  tlie  ye  for  ptnawtt  for  to  tene. 

L^dgaU,  MS,  Soe.  Jntiq.  134,  f.  83. 
For  thy  pene^nt  charit^. 

OoiMr.  MS,  Soe,  Antiq.  134,  f.  109. 

PERSCRUTE.  To  search  through.  (Za/.)  Used 
by  Andrew  Borde,  Brit.  BibL  iv.  24. 

PERSE.    Equality.   {J.'N,) 

PERSEL.    Parsley.    Pegffe. 

PERSEYER.    Toperserere.    ShaJt. 
Whether  a  daw  sit,  or  whether  a  daw  fly. 
Whether  a  daw  stand,  or  whether  a  daw  lye. 
Whether  a  daw  creepe,  or  whether  a  daw  cry. 
In  what  case  soever  a  daw  p^rtever, 
A  daw  it  a  daw,  and  a  daw  shall  be  ever. 

Turlton**  Jetta,  1611. 

PERSIAN-WHEEL.  An  engine  invented  to 
raise  a  quantity  of  water  sufficient  for  over- 
flowing lands,  that  border  in  the  banks  of 
rivers,  where  the  streams  lie  so  low,  as  to  be 
incapable  of  doing  it. 
PERSON.  A  mask,  or  actor.  {Lat,) 
PERSONABLE.    PersonaUy  visible. 

My  taied  lorde  of  Winohetter  taled  unto  the  kyng 
that  the  kyng  hit  fSsther,  to  vUlted  with  ticket 
nette,  wat  not  peroonabU,         Hall,  HenrpVI.  t,  13* 

PERSONE.     A  man.     Generally,  a  man  of 

dignity,  a  parson  or  rector  of  a  church. 
PSRSORE.    A  pierdng-iron. 

5«>  je,  teyd  the  ptrton. 

That  at  I  tey  it  ihall  be  rare ; 

Whl  chyd  5e  iehe  one  with  other  ? 

Wote  je  wele  I  ame  jour  brother  I 

Therefore  none  contrary  me. 

Fore  at  I  tey  to  tcballU  be.  MS  Mkmi4§€L 
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PERSPECnVE.    A  reflecting-glast. 
PERSPICIL.      An  optic-glass.    It  occurs  in 

Albumazar,  1634,  sig.  B.  iv. 
PERSTAND.    To  understand.    Peek. 
PERSUADE.     Persuasion. 
PERSUADERS.    Spurs.    Also,  pistols. 
PERSWAY.   To  mitigate.  Ben  Jonson,  iv.  428. 
PERT.     Beautifully  delicate.    It  is  the  trans- 
lation  of  tubtiUt  in  Gesta  Rom.  p.  142. 
For  hete  her  clothM  down  iche  dede 
Almest  to  her  gerdyl  ttede. 
Than  Uy  tche  uncorert ; 
Scbe  was  a*  vrhyt  as  lylye  yn  May, 
Or  snow  that  tneweth  yn  wynterys  day. 
He  seygh  never  non  so  pert. 

lUtutratioru  qf  FtOry  M^thologw,  p.  11* 

PERTE.  (1)  To  part.    Still  in  use. 
Then  Thomas  a  sory  man  was  he, 

The  terys  ran  out  of  hb  een  gray  ( 
Lufly  lady,  jet  tell  thou  me 

If  we  shalle  pert*  tm  erer  and  ay. 

Jf&  Cantab,  Ff.  t.  48,  f.  1S5. 

(2)  Of  good  appearance. 

Ther  was  no  man  in  the  kynges  lande 
More  p9rtt  then  was  he. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  IL  38,  f .  844. 

PERTELICHE.    Openly.   {A,-N,) 

Than  syr  Priamous  the  prynce  in  presens  of  lordes 
Preset  to  his  penoime,  nnA  pertly  it  hentes. 

Morte  Arthuret  MS,  LteeoM,  1 84. 

PERTE  LOTE.    The  name  of  a  hen. 

PERTENERE.    A  partner. 

Ood  graunt  us  mekenesse  in  angurs  here. 
And  grace  to  lede  owre  lyfe  here  soo. 
That  may  aftur  be  pertenere 
Of  hevene,  whan  we  hens  schall  goo. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff .  ii.  38,  f.  14. 

PERTRTCHE.    A  partridge. 

Ryght  as  the  pertryehe  is  constreyned  undir  the 
daues  and  nayles  of  the  hauke,  is  as  halfe  deed  for 
drede.  Caxton's  Dioere  Fruitful  Ghottljf  Matare, 

PERTURBE.    To  trouble.    PaUgrave. 
PERTY.     Part.    Lydgate. 

God  that  sittis  in  Trhiit^, 
Oyff^  thaym  grace  wel  to  the. 

That  lystyns  me  a  whyle ; 
AUe  that  lovys  of  melody. 
Off  hevon  blisse  Ood  graunte  tham  perty, 
Theyrr  soules  shelde  fro  peryle. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  r.  48,  t  47. 

PERUR.    A  kind  of  cup. 
PERUSE.    To  examine,  or  survey. 

Monsieur  Souhies  hsTing  perueed  the  fleet,  re- 
turned to  the  king,  and  told  him  there  was  nothing 
ready ;  and  that  the  mariners  and  souldiers  would 
not  yeeld  to  goe  the  voyage  till  they  were  paid  their 
arrears.  MS,  HarU  383. 

PERVEY.    Toprbvide.    (A.-N.) 
PERVINKE.    The  herb  periwinkle.    (^.-5.) 
PERYE.    A  pear-tree.  (A.-N.) 

But  for  hur  lorde  sche  durste  not  done. 
That  sate  benethe  and  pleyed  hym  merye. 
Before  the  towre  undur  a  perye. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  li.  38,  f.  141. 

PERYSSE.    Pears.    (^.-M) 

Then  was  the  tre  f^l  of  ripe  peryuet 
And  began  down  to  falle. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48.  f.  114. 

f  BSANE.    A  gorget  of  mail  or  plate  attached 


to  the  helmet    **  A  pesane  and  a  paunsone,^ 
MS.  MorteArthure,f.89. 
PESATE.    Is  when  a  managed  horse  rises  hand- 
somely before  and  upon  las  haunches,  and  at 
the  same  time  bends hisfbre-legs  up  tohisbody. 
PESE.  (1)  Peace.    Perceval  980,  981. 
(2)  To  sooth ;  to  appease. 

Tylle  y  be  sewre  of  youre  hartys  ese. 
Nothing  but  hit  may  my  grevys  peee. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff .  i.  6,  f.  138. 

PESEN.    Peas.    This  is  the  common  eariy  form 
of  the  word,  and  occurs  in  Chaucer,  L^gende 
of  Good  Women,  648.     HoUoway  gives  the 
following  couplet,  as  seen  lately  on  a  board  in 
a  pea-field  in  Berkshire — 
SHut  the  gate  after  you,  ru  tell  you  the  reason » 
Because  the  pigs  shouldn't  get  into  the  peamm, 
Ben  Jonson  has  made  the  same  words  rhyme 
in  his  133d  epigram. 
As  for  his  sallets,  better  never  was 
Then  acute  sorrdl,  and  sweet  three-leav'd  grasw. 
And  for  a  sawce  he  sddome  is  at  charges. 
For  every  crab-tree  doth  aflbord  him  vergls ; 
His  banket  sometimes  is  greene  beanes  and  peamm. 
Nuts,  peares,  plumbes,  apples,  as  they  are  in  season. 
Tayloi'e  Worket,  1830,  i.97. 

PESIBLE.    Peaceable.     (A.^N.) 

PESIBLETE.    A  calm.    {A,^N.) 

PESK.    A  peach.    Nominale  MS. 

PESON.  An  instrument  in  the  form  of  a  staff, 
with  balls  or  crockets,  used  for  weighing  be- 
fore scales  were  employed. 

PESS.    A  hassock.    Si^foH, 

PESSCOD-SCALDING.  A  kind  of  merry- 
making in  summer  evenings ;  the  treat,  green 
field  peas  boiled  in  the  shells.     Yorkth. 

PESSIPE.    A  kind  of  cup. 

PESTERED.    Crowded.    Peele,  iL  235. 

FESTERMENT.     Embarrassment.    North, 

PESTLE.  (1)  A  leg  of  an  animal,  generally  of  a 
pig.  A  pestle  of  pork  is  still  in  common  use. 
"  Pestels  of  venison,"  Warner's  Antiq.  Culin. 
p.  98.  "  PesteU  of  flesshe,^flm*<m,"  Palsgrave. 
A  pestle-pie  is  a  lafge  standing  pie  which  con- 
tains a  whole  gammon,  and  sometimes  a  couple 
of  fowls  and  a  neat's  tongue,  a  favorite  dish 
at  country  fairs,  and  at  Clmstmas  feasts. 

(2)  A  constable's  staff. 

PESTLE-HEAD.    A  blockhead. 

PETE.    Pity.    SeeCov.  Myst. 

Long  lay  the  kyng,  there  away  wolde  not  hee ; 

Dayly  he  propherid  bauyle :  the  enmys  durst  not  fyghte 

Lacke  of  logynge  and  vitayle  It  was  grett  peti, 

Causid  the  gentill  prynce  to  remeve,  siche  was  Ooddes 
myjtef 

Lowe,  how  the  good  Lorde  his  owne  gentill  knyjte. 

Because  he  shulde  rememblr  hym  in  wdeand  in  woo. 

Thus  in  every  thyng,  Lorde,  thy  willebe  doo ! 

MS.  Btbt.  Reg,  17  D.  xv. 

PETEOSE.    Merciful ;  compassionate. 
Many  men  spekes  of  lamentadoun, 
Off  moders  and  of  their  gret  desolatioun. 

Which  that  thay  did  indure 
When  that  their  childer  dy  and  passe. 
But  of  hispe<eoM  tender  moder,  alasre  * 

I  am  verray  sure. 
The  wo  and  payn  peasis  alle  othero. 

MS,  Bodl,  eUue,  16U 
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t^ETEB.  (1)  An  otth.  Similtr  to  Mary !  See 
MS.  Lincoln,  Ff.  140,  144,  146,  and  Weber's 
GL    It  it  yery  common. 

(2)  To  go  through  St.  Peter's  needle,  L  e.  to  be 
sobjected  to  seyere  discipline,  applied  to  chil- 
dren. **  To  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paol,'*  to  take 
from  one  to  give  to  another. 

(3)  Cowslips.    Arch.  XIX.  411. 

(4)  A  portaiantean,  or  cloak  bag. 

(5)  A  kind  of  wine,  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
delicate  of  the  Malaga  wines,  generally  termed 
Petersee-me,  a  corruption  of  Pedro -Ximenes. 

1  am  mighde  meUncholy, 

And  a  quart  of  ucke  will  cnre  me  t 
I  am  cbollericke  as  any, 

Quart  of  claret  will  lecure  me ; 
I  am  phlegmatlckeasmay  be, 

Peier-9e0'mt  must  Inure  me ; 
I  am  languine  Ibra  ladle. 

And  coole  Rhenish  shall  coojure  me. 
BraUhwaWa  Law  «/  Drinking,  1617.  P*  80. 

(6)  Some  kind  of  cosmetic 

Then  her  boxes  of  peeter,  and  patches,  and  all 
her  ornamental  knacks  and  dresses  she  was  wont 
ewmrj  day  to  wast  so  much  time  about. 

Stveral  Diteotiraet  and  Charmet«r$f  1689,  p.  17ft. 

PETER-BOAT.    A  boat  which  is  bailt  sharp  at 

each  end,  and  can  therefore  be  moved  either 

way.    Sft^foU. 
PETER-GUNNER.    A  nickname  for  a  gunner 

or  sportsman.    '*  Peter  Gunner  will  kill  all 

the  birds  that  died  last  summer." 
PETERMAN.    A  fisherman.    Eatt. 
PSTER'S-STAFF.    Tapsus  barbacus.    Otrard, 
PETER-WAGGY.    A  harlequin  toy. 
PETH.  (1)  Awell,  apump.     West. 

i2^  A  road  up  a  steep  hill.    North, 
3)  A  crumb  of  bread.    Heref. 
PETHUR.    To  run ;  to  ram ;  to  do  anything 

quickly  or  in  a  hurry.    North, 
PETIT.    Little.    (^.-N.) 
PETITION.    An  adjuration.    East. 
PETITORY.    Petitionary. 
PET-LIP.    A  hanging-lip.    North. 
PETMAN.    The  smallest  pig  in  a  litter.  East. 
PETREL.    A  breast-plate.    Kemiett. 
PETROLL.    A  kind  of  chalky  clay,  mentioned 

in  Florio,  ed.  1611,  p.  327. 
PETRONEL.    A  kind  of  blunderbuss,  or  horse- 

pistoL    Sir  Petronel  Flashy  a  boasting  fellow, 

a  braggadocio,  Florio,  p.  585. 
CHve  yourscholler  d^nrees.  and  your  lawyer  his  feet, 

AxmI  some  dice  for  Sir  Petroneli  Flo^ : 
GWe  your  courtier  grace,  and  your  knight  a  new  case, 

And  empty  their  purses  of  cash.       BrU.  BlbL  11. 167. 
PETTED.    Indulged  ;spoat    Far.  dial 
PETTICOAT-HOLE.    A  small  piece  of  ground 

in  the  parish  of  Stockton-in-the-Forest,  co. 

York.    It  is  subject  to  an  ancient  custom  of 

providing  a  petticoat  yearly  for  a  poor  woman 

of  Stockton,  selected  by  the  owner  of  the 

land.    See  Reports  on  Charities,  viiL  720. 
PETTICOAT-PENSIONER.     One  kept  by  a 

woman  for  secret  services  or  intrigues. 
PETTIES.    Low  or  mean  grammar  scholars. 
PETTIGREW.    A  pedigree.    **  Petygrewe,  yj- 

nealogie,'*  Palsgrave. 


PETTISH.    Passionate.     Far.  dial 
PETTLE.  (1)  To  trifle.    (2)  Pettish;  cross; 

peevish.    North, 
PETTOUNE.    A  spittoon. 

Tobacco  by  the  fire  was  there  caroused. 
With  large  peftonMM  in  pisse  perftam'de  and  soused. 
S€oi'»  Certaint  PitcM,  ^c.  1610. 

PETTYCOAT.    A  waistcoat.    Kent. 
PETTY.L.VSSERY.    Petty  larceny. 
PETTY-SESSIONS.    A  kind  of  court  held  in 
some  places  at  which  servants  are  hired,  and 
the  engagements  registered.    Norf. 
PETTY-SINGLES.    The  toes  of  a  hawk. 
PETUYSLY.    Piteously ;  compassionately. 
Thai  schul  be  ichewed  f^l  pet^^tfy 
At  domysday  at  Cristis  cumyng, 
Ther  God  and  mon  present  schal  be. 
And  al  the  world  oo  fuyre  brennyng. 

MS,  Dtme«  309,  f.  1. 
PEUST.     Snug ;  comforUble.    North, 
PEVRATE.    A  kind  of  sauce,  formerly  eaten 

with  venison,  veal,  &c 
PEW.    A  cow's  udder.     Gtoue, 
PEW-FELLOW.    A  companion ;  one  who  sits 

in  the  same  pew. 
PEWKE.    Puce  colour.    Palsgrave, 
PEWTNER.    Apewterer.     West, 
PEYL.  (1)  To  weary.    (2)  To  beat.    North. 
PEYNE.    A  plain  or  common. 

upon  a  peyne  befonnde  in  the  cit^. 
Where  he  was  borne  withoute  more  delay. 

I^dgatt,  MS,  Aahm.  39,  f.  49. 

PHiEBE.  The  name  of  a  dance  mentioned  in 
an  old  nursery  rhyme.  A  correspondent  gives 
me  the  following  lines  of  a  very  old  song,  the 
only  ones  he  can  recollect : 

Cannot  you  dance  the  Phsebe  ? 
Don't  you  see  what  pains  1  take ; 
Don't  you  see  how  my  shoulders  shake } 
Cannot  you  ciance  the  Phcbe  ? 
PHANTASIED.    Fancied. 

This  wydow  founde  suche  grace  in  the  kynges 

eyes  that  he  not  only  favoured  her  snyte,  but  muche 

more  phanttuitd  her  person.  Hall,  Edward  IV.  f.  5. 

PHARISEES.    Fairies.    Sussex. 

PHAROAH.    Strong  ale.     "  Old  Pharoh"  is 

mentioned  in  the  praise  of  Yorkshire  Ale, 

1697,  p.  3. 

PHAROS.    A  watch-tower.  {Gr.)  SeeDekker*8 

Knight's  Conjuring,  repr.  p.  30. 
PHASMATION.    An  apparition.     {Lat.) 
PHEERE.     Companion.     See  Fere  (1). 
PIIEEZE.    To  beat ;  to  chastise ;  to  humble. 
West.     It  occurs  in   Shakespeare  and  Ben 
Jonson.    Forby  has  pheesy^  fi^tfiil,  irritable, 
which  he  supposes  to  be  connected  with  this 
word-  "  To  phease,  i.  e.  to  pay  a  person  off  for 
an  injury,"  MS.  Devon  Gl. 
PHETHELE.    A  girdle,  or  belt.     {A.-S,) 
Off  oon  as  1  koude  understonde. 
That  bare  a  phetheU  in  his  hand. 

MS,  Oftt,  Tiber.  A.  tU.  f  77* 

PHILANDERING.    Making  love. 
PHILIP.    The  common  hedge-sparrow,  still 

termed.  ItoccursinMiddleton'aWorks,iiL 
PHILIP-AND-CHENEY.    A  kind  of  stuff, 

merly  much  esteemed.    See  Nares. 
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AlMM,  what  would  oar  tiVkmk  mcroen  be  ? 
WkAt  could  they  doe,  iweet  bempMed,  but  for  thee  ? 
RmH.  taflkta,  paropa,  and  norato, 
Shagge,  filliaetta,  damaske,  and  mockado, 
No  velvets  pile*,  two  pilee,pile  and  halfe  pile, 
No  pluih  or  grograinec  could  adome  thii  ile. 
No  cloth  of  silver,  gold*  or  tisue  here ; 
PkUtp  tmd  Chein^  never  would  appears. 

iy^hr>t  Worktt,  1680,  Kf .  64. 
PH ILISTINES.    A  cant  term  applied  to  bailiffs, 

sherifft'  officers,  and  drunkards. 
PHILOSOPHER'S-EGG.    The  name  of  a  medi- 
cine for  the  pestilence,   described  in  MiS. 
Sloane  1592,  f.  151. 
PHILOSOPH£R'S.GAME.   An  intricate  game, 
played  with  men  of  three  different  forms, 
round,  triangular,  and  square,  on  a  board  re- 
sembling two  chess-boards  united.  SeeStrutt, 
pp.  314,  315. 
PHIP.  (1)  A  sparrow,    the  noise  made  bj  a 

sparrow,  Lilly,  ed.  1632,  sig.  Bb.  z. 
(2)  To  snap  the  fingers. 
PHISNOMY.    Physiognomy.    Pahgrave. 
PHITONBSSE.    A  witch.     {Lat.  Med,) 
PHIZ-GIG.    A  wizened  old  woman  dressed  ex- 
traTagantly,  or  as  they  say  here  an  old  yow 
(t  e.  ewe)  dressed  lamb-fMhion.    Dne. 
PHRASE.    "  I  shall  soon  lam  the  phnuet  of 
the  house ;''  that  is,  the  habits  of  the  family. 
Ckfrmo, 
PHUNKT.    Land  completely  saturated  by  rain 

is  said  to  be  phunky.     Warw. 
PHY.  (1) 

The  w>die  my  specyall  Lord  hath  be. 
And  1  hit  love  and  eause  wyll  ph^^ 

Di^  MptteHet,  p.  US. 
(2)  An  exclamation  of  disgust 
PIACLE.    A  heayy  crime.    (Lot,) 
PIANOT.    A  magpie.    Norih. 
PICARO.     A  rogue.     (Span,)     Picaroon  is, 

perhaps,  the  more  usual  form. 
PICCADEL.  Is  thus  described  by  Blount, "  the 
round  hem  or  the  seyeral  divisions  set  toge- 
ther about  the  skirt  of  a  garment  or  other 
thing;  also,  a  kind  of  stiff  collar,  made  in 
fashion  of  a  band.  That  funous  ordinary  near 
St.  James's  called  PickadUbf  took  denomina- 
tion £rom  this,  that  one  Hi£^;ins  ataylor,  who 
built  it,  got  most  of  his  estate  by  piccadilles, 
which  in  the  last  age  were  much  in  Csshion," 
Glossographia,  ed.  1681,  p.  495.  Minsheu 
describes  it  as  "  a  peece  fastened  about  the 
top  of  the  coller  of  a  doublet,''  ed.  1627,  p. 
546,  and  Cotgraye,  *'  the  sererall  divisions  or 
peeces  fostened  together  about  the  brimme  of 
the  collar  of  a  doublet."  In  Middleton,  y. 
171,  the  term  is  apparently  to  the  implement 
used  by  the  tailor  in  the  making  of  the  ;ncca- 
del  See  Mr.  Cunningham's  notes  to  Rich's 
Honestie  of  this  Age,  p.  74.  The  piccadel 
was  made  so  that  it  could  be  taken  off  at  the 
Measure  of  the  wearer. 

And  in  her  fashion  she  Is  likewise  thus. 
In  ^ery  thing  she  must  be  monstrous ; 
Her  p<cad«{f  above  her  crowoeup  beares, 
Herfitfdingale  is  set  above  herearee. 

Drai/ton*9  Potnu,  p.  835. 


PICCHE.  (1)  To  pick.    (^..&) 

(2)  A  pike.    Nominale  MS.  t  6. 

(3)  A  bee-hiye.    North, 
PICCHBTTO.    A  game  at  cards. 
PICHE.    Pitch.    Nominale  MS. 

He  was  black  as  any  pifeh$  and  lothely  on  to  loke. 
All  foi-lkren  wyth  the  fyre  stynk,  and  all  of  smoke. 
Anas,  fode   fadur,   seyde  Wyllyaro,    be  ye   not 

amendyd  5yt  r 
To  see  yow  come  In  thys  degr^  nere-hande  y  lese 
my  wytL  MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  ii.  3U. 

PICHED.    F^tftened;  situated.     Chwayne. 
PICIERE.    A  breast-piece  for  a  horse. 
PICK.  (1)  A  pitchfork.     North, 

(2)  To  play  at  pitch-and-toss.    Line, 

(3)  To  go  forth  from  a  place.  To  pick  a  matter, 
to  pick  a  quarrel  with  any  one.  Pick  a  thank 
to  crouch  for  a  favour.  Picki  and  heartt, 
red  spots  on  the  body.  To  turn  a  pick-pie, 
to  make  a  summerset. 

(4)  To  fling  or  pitch ;  to  throw.  ^  I  holde  a 
grote  I  pycke  as  farre  with  an  arowe  as  you." 
Palsgrave.  Compare  Coriolanus,  L  1.  In 
Lincolnshire,  an  animal  that  casts  her  young 
untimely  is  said  to  pick  it 

(5)  A  spike ;  the  sharp  point  fixed  in  the  centre 
of  a  buckler.  **  The  pickes  of  painfull  woe," 
Mirr.  Mag.  p.  74. 

(6 J  A  fork.. 

(7)  To  worm  out  a  secret     Weet. 

(8)  To  glean  com.     Wett. 

(9)  An  emetic  North,  We  hoMtpyke  in  the 
same  sense  in  Nominale  MS.  "Pykyd,  or 
pui^d  from  fylth,  or  other  thyng  grevous," 
Pr.  P|urv.  MS.  HarL  221. 

(10)  A  diamond  at  cards.  Grose  says  it  means 
a  spade. 

an  Thin ;  delicate.    Ztnc. 

(12)  A  basket  used  for  drawing  coala  up  out  of  a 

pit    Cheth. 
(13^  To  dress  out  finely. 
(14)  To  pick  up,  i.  e.  to  improve  gradually  in 

health.     Var,  diaL 
PICK-A-BACK.    To  ride  pick-a-back  is  to  ride 
on  the  back  and  shoulders  of  another.  Var,diaL 
PICKATREE.    The  woodpecker.    North, 
PICK-CHEESE.    The  titmouse.    East, 
PICK-DARK.    Quite,  or  pitch-dark.    North, 
PICKEARER.    One  who  robs.    (S^nm.) 
The  club  pMcaarar,  the  robust  churchwarden. 
Of  Lincolne^s  Inn  back  comer,  where  he  angles 
For  cloaks  and  hats,  and  the  smale  game  entangles. 
Fleteher't  Pioemt,  p.  19U. 

PICKED.    Finically  smart  in  dress. 

PICKEDEVANT.    A  beard  cut  to  a  sharp  point 
in  the  middle  under  the  chin. 
Boy,  oh  I  disgrace  to  my  person  1    Sounes,  boy, 
Of  your  face  1     You  have  many  boyes  with  such 
PidtadewnmU  I  am  sure.   Tambtg  if  a  Shrew,  p.  184. 

PICKEER.  To  rob,  or  pillage.  (Span,)  Pro- 
perly, to  skirmish  before  a  battle  begins. 

Y«>  garrison  w*^  some  commons  and  the  scotch 
horse  pieqvorfHg  a  while  cloee  by  the  walls  on  the 
east,  drew  off,  after  they  had  fkiled  in  snapping 
Ck>l.  Graye's  small  regemeut  of  hors  at  Stanwick, 
with  much  ado  gott  into  the  towne  without  losse. 
TuUi^a  NarroHpenfiha  Sieg*  t/CarlisU,  p. tf. 
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PICKING-HOLE.    A  hole  in  a  barn  to  receive 

shMves  of  com.    North, 
PICKLB.  (1)  To  pidc    Var.diaL 
{2>  To  toak  wheat    Wett, 
hS  A  small  quantity.    North, 

(4)  A  me88 ;  a  oonfbaion.  Harrison  seems  to 
use  the  word  in  a  like  sense  in  his  Desc  of 
of  Britaine,p.  111.  Tohavarodimpickletio 
hare  one  ready  for  correcting  a  boy  with. 

(5)  A  nuschievoos  boy.    Devon, 

(6)  To  ^ean  a  field,    Etut. 
CI)  A  hayfork.    Somenet, 

(8)  To  provide.    North, 

(9)  To  eat  mincingly^  or  squeamishly. 
PICKLB-HERRIN6.    A  merry-andrew. 
PICKLING.  (1)  Providing.    North. 

(2)  A  sort  of  fine  canvass  used  for  sieves  or 

covering  safes.    Line. 
PICK-NIGHT.    Dismal; murky.    North, 
PICK.POINT.    A  children's  game. 
PICK-PURSB.    Common  spurrey.    Notf, 
PICKRELL.    A  small  or  young  pike,  properly 
the  fish  between  a  jack  and  a  pike.    It  is  the 
translation  of  broeheton  in  HoUyband's  Dic- 
tionaries 1593. 
PICKSOMB.    Hungry;  peckish.    Sunex, 
PICK-THANK.    A  flatterer.   Still  in  use.  The 
term  was  often  applied  to  a  talebearer. 
TYimpiek-ihatUe*  tMonkh'd  th«  Avaonian  gate  t 
The  lifei  of  princes  ftom  their  gifts  take  date. 

FUieHm'a  Pteme,  p.  197> 

The  p<e^<fAafi4re«  a  ship  of  great  trnployncnt, 

that  oommonly  sayles  out  of  tight  or  hearing,  htr 

lading  bring  for  the  most  partt  private  complalntfS« 

whispering  Intelligences,  and  secret  informations. 

Ibyfor's  FTorirs*,  M90,  L86. 

PICK-TOOTH.  A  toothpick.  This  once  fashion, 
able  instrument  is  said  by  Nares  to  have  been 
sometimes  carried  in  the  hat. 
A  curious  parke  pal'd  round  about  mithtMt-Ueth, 
Randolph's  Jtm^iUoM,  11.6. 

PICK-UP.    To  vomit.     Yorknh, 
PICOISE.   A  kind  of  pick-axe.    {A,'N) 
With  pieoUf,  mattoke,  many  a  kny5t 
Fdde  the  waUes  to  groonde  rl;t.  MS,  Jddit,lO0a6p  f.  50. 
PICT-HATCH.    A  notorious  haunt  of  prosti- 
tutes  in  Clerkenwell. 
Borrow'd  and  brought  from  loose  VenetiMns, 
Becoms  Piekt-hateh  and  Shoreditch  courtissos. 

JDu  Barttu,  p.  576. 
These  be  your  Piek*4uit^  curtesan  wits  that 
merit  (as  onejeasts  upon  them)  after  their  decease 
to  bee  carted  in  Charles  waine. 

Optick  GUuM  €f  Human,  1638,  p.  89. 

PICTREES.    Ghosts.    North, 

PICTURE.  Figure ;  a  perfect  pattern  of  a  thing ; 

e.  g.  **  It's  a  pieter  of  a  horse,"  i  e.  an  excel- 

lent  one ;  also  used  ironically,  as  "  you  are  a 

pretty  ;i<c/*r/*  i.  e.  a  strange  figure. 

PIDDLE.  (1)  To  pidc  straws  or  do  any  light 

work.    OUme, 
(2)  To  go  about  pretending  to  work,  but  doing 
little  or  nothing,  as  after  illness ;  a  man  is 
said  to  go  piddUng  about,  though  as  yet  un- 
able to  do  much.   Suffolk, 
IZ\  Mingere.     Var,  diaL 
(4)  To  eat  mindngly  or  daintily. 


PIE.  (1)  A  reoeptade  for  rape-seed.   YorJtih. 

(2)  When  potatoes  are  taken  up  out  of  the 
ground  wherein  they  have  grown,  they  are 
put,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  them,  into 
a  pit  or  grave,  and  cov^ed  over  with  earth ; 
they  are  then  said  io  be  in  j9i«  and  to  \Mjned, 
Line, 

(3)  The  Popish  ordinaL  See  Blount,  who  was 
puziled  with  the  term. 

(4)  To  make  apie^  to  combine  in  order  to  make  ' 
money.   North, 

(5)  A  magpie.  (^^.-iVl)  Hence,  a  prating  gossip, 
or  telltale.  9%/;itf,  a  slyknave.  <*Howbeit 
in  the  English  pale  to  this  day  they  use  to 
tearme  a  die  cousener  %wiUepief*  Stuiihurst's 
Descr.  of  Ireland,  p.  13. 

Then  Pandare,  lyke  a  wyly  ptf. 

That  cowld  the  matter  handell, 
Stept  to  the  Ubell  by  and  by. 
And  forthe  he  blewe  the  candeU. 

BaiUd  qf  TnUus,  c.  1580 
I  wylbe  adrysyd,  he  sayde, 

The  wynde  ys  wast  that  thow  doyst  blowe ; 
I  hare  anoder  that  most  be  payde, 
Tberfore  ihep^e  bathe  pecked  yow. 

M8,RawU  C.868. 

(6)  The  sum  total ;  the  entire  quantity.  Ord. 
and  Reg.  p.  227.  Also,  a  list  or  roll.  A  '*  pye'' 
of  the  names  of  bailiflb,  1  Edward  VI.  is  pre- 
served  among  the  miscellaneous  documents  at 
the  Rolls  House,  L  140. 

(7)  The  beam  or  pole  that  is  erected  to  support 
the  gin  for  loading  and  unloading  timber.  It 
is  ako  called  ihepie'tree, 

PIECE.  (1)  A  cask,  or  vessel  of  wine. 

(2)  A  whore.  *'  This  lewde  crack'd  abominable 
peiee"  Strode's  Floating  Island,  sig.  E.  i^ 
meaning  that  she  had  the  btee  venerea, 

(3)  A  little  while.  North, 

(iS  A  field,  or  indosure.     Weet, 

(5)  TofaU  in  piecet,  parturio. 

(6)  The  piece  or  double  sovereign  was  worth 
twenty-two  shillings. 

(7)  When  potters  sdl  their  goods  to  the  poor 
crate  men  the  reckon  them  by  the  piece,  i  e. 
quart  or  hollow  ware,  so  that  six  pottle  or 
three  gallon  bottles  make  a  dozen  or  12 
pieces,  and  so  more  or  less  as  of  greater  or  less 
contents.  The  fiat  wares  are  also  reckoned  by 
pieces  and  dozens,  but  not  (as  the  hoUow)  ac- 
cording to  their  contents,  but  their  dififerent 
breadths.  Staff, 

PIECE-OF-ENTIRE.    A  jolly  fellow. 

PIEFINCH.    Achaflinch.   North. 

PIELES.    Pills? 

Likewise  if  a  man  be  sicke  of  the  ooUlcke,  and 
drink  three  pUlet  thereof  in  sweet  wine,  it  procureth 
him  much  ease;  being  decocted  with  hony  and 
eaten  every  day,  the  quantity  of  a  beane  In  desperate 
cases,  mendeth  ruptures  in  the  bowels. 

3V}FMf/'«  Beatt*,  1607.  P-  S76. 

PIEPICKED.    Piebald.   J)evon. 

PIE-POUDRE-COURT.    A  summary  court  of 
justice  formerly  held  at  fairs. 

PIERS.    Handrails  of  a  foot-bridge. 

PIEUST.    Comfortable.   Northumb. 

PIE-WIPE.    The  lapwing.    Eoit. 
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PIF.    Pith.    Nominale  MS. 

PIFLE.    To  steal,  or  pilfer.    North.    Also,  to 

be  squeamish  or  delicate. 
PIG.  (1)  A  woodloose.    Var,  dial 

!2)  Sixpence.  A  cant  term. 
3)  To  pig  together^  to  lie  or  sleep  together  two 
or  more  in  a  bed.  To  buy  apig  m  a  poke,  to 
purchase  anything  without  seeing  it.  Pig 
eye9,  very  small  eyes.  He  can  have  boiled  pig 
at  home,  he  is  master  of  his  own  house. 
Brandy  it  Latin  for  pig  and  goote,  an  apology 
for  drinking  a  dram  after  either.  To  please 
thepige,  (see  Pis,)  To  bring  one*9  pigt  to  a 
fine  market,  to  be  very  unsuccessiuL  //ir'«  like 
apig,  he^U  do  no  good  alive,  said  of  a  selfish 
covetous  man.  jie  happy  as  a  pig  in  muck, 
said  of  a  contented  person  dirty  in  habit. 
PIGACE.  The  meaning  of  the  last  line  of  the 
foUovring  passage  may  be  best  interpreted  as  a 
phrase  implying  superior  excellence.  I  know 
not  whether  it  has  any  connexion  with  the 
ordinary  meaning  ofpigace,  an  ornament  worn 
on  the  sleeve  of  a  robe. 

If  thou  gafe  jogylloun  of  thi  thlnge. 
For  to  be  in  tluire  prayssynge. 
Or  thou  made  wrytUyng  in  place. 
That  none  ware  haldyne  to  thi  pygaee. 

A.  d0  Bnmne,  MS.  Bowe»,y.  36. 
PIG-ALL.   The  whitethorn  berry.    West, 
PIG-CHEER.    All  such  edibles  as  are  princi- 
pally composed  of  pork ;  such  as  raised  pork- 
pies,  sausages,  spareribs,  &c.    These  are  sent 
as  presents  to  friends  and  neighbours  about 
Christmas  time,  when  it  is  usual  in  this  county 
to  kill  pigs  by  wholesale.    Line. 
PIG-COTE.    A  pigsty.    West. 
PIG-EATER.   A  term  of  endearment. 
PIGEON-HOLES.    A  game  like  our  modem 
bagatelle,  where  there  was  a  machine  with 
arches  for  the  balls  to  run  through,  resembling 
the  cavities  made  for  pigeons  in  a  dove-house. 
Three-pence  I  loet  at  nine-pins ;  but  I  got 
Six  tokens  towards  that  at  pigmt-hole*. 

The  jintipodetf  1638. 
Ox  roasted  whole,  horse-racing,  pigin-hole*. 
Great  football  matches,  and  a  game  at  bowls. 

Ballad*  on  Frot  Fair,  1684.  p.  S9. 

PIGEON-PAIR.  Twins,  when  a  boy  and  giri. 
It  is  believed  by  some  that  pigeons  and  doves 
always  sit  on  two  eggs,  which  produce  a  male 
and  female  chick,  which  live  and  love  together 
their  lives  through. 

PIGEONS.  Shan>ers  who,  diuing  the  drawing 
of  the  lottery,  wait  ready  mount^  near  Guild- 
hall,  and  as  soon  as  the  first  two  or  three  num- 
bers are  drawn,  which  they  receive  from  a 
confederate  on  a  card,  ride  with  them  full 
speed  to  some  distant  insurance  office,  before 
fixed  on,  where  there  is  another  of  the  gang, 
commonly  a  decent-looking  woman,  who  takes 
care  to  be  at  the  office  before  the  hour  of 
drawing ;  to  her  he  secretly  gives  the  number, 
which  she  insures  for  a  considerable  sum. 
Orose, 

PIGEON'S-MILK.  A  scarce  article,  in  search 
of  which  April  fools  are  despatched. 


PIGER.    A  pitcher.    Somerset. 

PIGGATORY.    Great  trouble.    Esses. 

PIGGINS.  (1)  SmaU  wooden  vessels  made  .a 
the  manner  of  half-barrels,  and  having  one 
stave  longer  than  the  rest  for  a  handle. 

(2)  The  joists  to  which  the  flooring  is  fixed ;  but 
more  properly  the  pieces  on  which  the  boards 
of  the  lower  floor  are  fixed.   Devon, 

PIGGLE.  To  root  up  potatoes  vrith  the  hand. 
Northamptonsh. 

PIGGY-WHIDDEN.  The  Uttle  white  pig,  the 
smallest  of  the  veers.  One  is  generally  smaller 
tha^  the  rest,  weak  and  white ;  its  whiteness 
denoting  imbecility. 

PIGHT.  (1)  Strength ;  pith. 

(2)  The  shoulder  pight  in  horses  is  well  de- 
scribed in  Topsell'sFour-Footed  Beasts,  1607, 
p.  399,  and  in  Diet.  Rust. 

(3)  PUced ;  pitched ;  fixed. 
Sche  had  a  lorde,  a  geutyll  knyght. 

That  loved  wele  hys  God,  the  sothe  to  say ; 
The  lady  was  in  sorowe  pvght ; 

Sche  greryd  God,  false  was  hur  lay. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  46. 
The  king  being  therof  advertised,  with  great  dili- 
gence brought  his  army  toBIacke  Heath,  and  there 
pight  his  tentes.  Hall,  Henry  Vi.  f .  81. 

At  Covyntre  that  gentill  prynce  was  trowblld  mer- 

velously, 
Wyth  the  scourge  of  God  thus  bctyn  was  hee : 
Mete,  dryncke,  and  logynge  his  pepull  lackyd  certaynly, 
Vett  \ie  pight  his  felde  in  plads  thre 
To  fyght  with  Warwicke  and  all  his  meny ; 
But  be  was  aCRrayed,  and  his  people  also. 
In  every  thynge,  Lorde,  thy  wille  be  doo  I 

MS.  Bibt,  Reg.  17  D.  xv. 
PIGHTLE.    A  small  meadow;  any  small  en- 
closed  piece  of  land.    East. 

Also  I  will  that  my  feoflbes  In  those  my  said  lands, 
tenements,  rents,  services,  wards,  marriages,  relieft, 
esdieats,  pighyte,  meadows,  &c. 

Test.  Vetust,  p.  572. 

PIG-HULL.    A  pigsty.     North, 

PIG-  IRON.  A  flat  piece  of  iron,  which  the  cook 
interposes  between  the  fire  and  meat  roasting, 
when  she  wants  to  retard,  or  put  back  that 
operation.    It  is  hung  on  the  bars  by  a  hook. 

PIGLE.    The  herb  shortwort. 

PIG-LEAVES.    The  cotton  thistle.    North. 

PIGLING.    Trifling;  insignificant. 

PIGNOLL.    The  pine-apple.    (Fr.) 

PIGNUTS.    Earth-nuts.     North. 

PIG-POKER.     A  pig-driver.     Far,  dial 

PIG-RUNNING.  A  piece  of  game  frequently 
practised  at  furs,  wakes,  &c.  A  large  pig, 
whose  tail  is  cut  short,  and  both  soaped  and 
greased,  being  turned  out,  is  hunted  by  the 
young  men  and  boys,  and  becomes  the  property 
of  him  who  can  catch  and  hold  him  by  the 
tail,  above  the  height  of  his  head. 

PIG-SCONCE.    A  dull  heavy  feUow. 

PIGS-CROW.    A  pigsty.    Devon. 

PIGS-LOOSE.    A  pigsty.     West. 

PIGS-LOUSE.    A  woodlouse.    Somerset. 

PIGSNIE.  A  term  of  endearment,  generally 
to  a  young  girl  See  the  Tales  of  the  IM 
Men  of  Gotham,  p.  19. 
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Abo  here  fOB  nay  lee  Ihave 
Even  tnch  an  other. 
Squeaking,  flbbering*  of  everle  degree. 
The  player  foolee  deare  darling  plfftnie 
He  callei  hlmaelfe  hit  brother, 
Come  of  the  Terle  tame  fimilie. 

Tgrtton'0  UoTM-loadt  0/  Fbolet, 
PIGS-PARSNIP.    Cow  parsnip.     WegL 
PIGS-SNOUT.   A  kind  of  caterpillar. 

There  la  yet  another  catter-piller  of  yellow- 
Uackifth  colour,  called  Porcellus,  we  may  in  English 
can  it  pigge»-moute.  In  respect  of  the  fashion  of  the 
head,  especially  the  greater  sort  of  these,  for  the 
lesser  hare  round  white  specks  upon  their  sides,  and 
these  live  and  are  altogether  to  be  found  amongst 
the  leaves  of  the  Marsh  Trlfolle,  which  they  con- 
eome  and  devoure  with  an  incredible  celeritie. 

TopMlTt  Serpents,  1606,  p.  104. 

PIGS-'WHISPER.    A  very  low  whisper. 
PIG-TAIL.     The  least  candle,  pat  in  to  make 

np  weight     Yorksh. 
PIG-TREB.    A  pigsty.    North. 
PIGWIGGEN.    A  dwarf.    Drayton  gives  this 
name  to  one  of  his  fairies. 

What  such  a  nasardly  pigwiggm, 
A  Uttle  hand-strings,  In  a  biggin. 

Cotton**  Worktt  1734,  p.  197* 

PIHBR.    A  gipsey ;  a  tramp.    Su$$ex, 
PIIL    Pitch.    North. 

Y  se  men  come  to  shryfte  so  thykke 
Of  some  here  soules  as  btak  as  p»ktu. 

MS.  HarL  l70Ut,  93. 
PIKAR.    A  Uttle  thief.     Prompt.  Part. 
PIK-AXE.    The  ace  of  spades.     West. 
PIKE.  (1)   A  hayfork,  especially  a  pitching- 
fork.  Gloue.   In  Salop,  a  pickaxe  is  so  called. 
(2)ThetopofahilL 

Not  tu  from  Warminster  is  Clay-hill,  and  Cop- 
rip  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  there ;  they  are  pike* 
or  vulcanos.    Ambreg's  WUts,  Royai  Soe.  MS.  p.  71* 

(Z)  To  Steal.    (4)  To  peep.     Chaucer. 

(5 )  A  large  cock  of  hay.    North. 

(6)  The  crackowe  or  long-pointed  shoe,  which 
was  introduced  into  England  ahout  1384. 
See  Vita  Ricardi  II.  ed.  Heame,  1729,  pp.  53, 
126.    "  Pyke  of  a  shoo,"  Pr.  Parv. 

(7)  To  pick.    Nominale  MS. 

But  ever,  alas !  I  make  my  mone. 
To  se  my  sonnys  hed  as  hit  is  here ; 
I  pifkt  owt  thomys  be  on  and  on, 
Fornowliggusdedmy  dereson  dere. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ▼.  48,  f.  7S. 

Y  pifke  dWt  thomys  by  oon  and  oon. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  U.  38,  f.  47. 

(8)  To  run  away.     Grow. 

(9)  A  staff.    See  Isumbras,  497. 

Both  t^kt  andpalme,  alias  pllgram  hym  scholde. 

Morte  Jrthurt,  M&  Uneoln,  t.  90. 

(10)  To  mark?  (A.'S.) 

And  now  y  syng,  and  now  y  syke. 
And  thus  my  oontynaunce  y  p^ke. 

Cower,  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  L  6,  f.  4. 
With  the  upcaste  on  lure  he  siketh. 
And  many  a  oontinaunce  he  piketh. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  43. 
For  alle  men  on  hym  can  pyke. 
Fat  he  rode  no  nodur  lyke. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  U.  38,  f.  842. 

(11)  A  turnpike,     far.  dial. 

(12)  To  cleanse.    See  Piei  (9). 


PIKED.    Pointed.    Thynne,  p.  19. 

PIKE-HARNEYS.    Phmderers.    (J.-N.) 

PIXEL.    A  pitchfdHc ;  a  hayfork.    North. 

PIKELED.    Fine  and  smalL    Heame. 

PIKELET.  A  kind  of  crumpet ;  a  thin  circular 
tea-cake.     Far.  dioL 

PIKE-OFF.    Be  gone  1  Eaet. ' 

PIKE-PENNY.    A  miser.    Pron^t.Parv. 

PIKER.  (1)  A  tramp.    East  SHSsex. 

(2)  A  small  vessel,  or  fishing  boat 

PIKES.  Short  butts  which  fill  up  the  irrego- 
larity  caused  by  hedges  not  running  paralleL 

PIKE-WALL.  A  wall  built  in  a  manner  dl- 
verging  to  a  point  at  its  summit.  West 
*•  Pykewall,  mvrus  pyramidalis,**  Pr.  Parv. 

PIK-IRON.    The  pointed  end  of  an  anvil. 

PIKY.    A  gipsey.     Kent. 

PIL.    A  heavy  club.     North. 

PILCH.  An  outer  garment,  generally  worn  in 
cold  weather,  and  made  of  skins  of  fur. 
**Peliciumt  a  pylche,"  Nominale  MS.  The 
term  is  still  retained  in  connected  senses  in 
our  dialects.  "  A  piece  of  flannel  or  other 
woollen  put  under  a  child  next  the  clout  is  in 
Kent  called  a  pilch ;  a  coarse  shagged  piece 
of  rug  laid  over  a  saddle  for  ease  of  a  rider  it 
in  our  midland  parts  6illed  a  pilch,"  MS. 
Lansd.  1033.  **Warme  pilche  and  warme 
shon,"  MS.  Digby  86.  In  our  old  dramatists, 
the  term  is  applied  to  a  buff  or  leather  jerkin, 
and  Shakespeare  has  pitcher  for  the  sheath  of 
a  sword. 

Wha  so  may  noghte  do  his  dede,  he  salle  to  park, 

Barefote  withowttene  schooe,  and  ga  with  lyarde. 

Take  hym  unto  tils  pUehe,  and  to  his  pater  noster. 

And  pray  for  hym  that  may  do,  for  he  es  l>ot  a  wastuf . 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  1.  17.  f.  148. 

Thy  vesture  that  thou  shalt  use  ben  these,  a 

warme  pylche  for  wynter,  and  oo  kirtel,  and  oo  cote 

forsomer.  MS.  Bodl.  423,  f.  182. 

PILCROW.  The  mark  $^.  "  Pylcrafte  yn 
abooke,''  Prompt  Parv.  MS.  HarL  221. 

PILE.  (1)  An  arrow. 

Thus  he  arrives  unto  these  heroes  sight. 
His  vesture  pierc'd  with  pllee,  as  oft  in  fight 
He  did  such  glorious  markes  receive  from  foes. 

Howard e  BrittUh  Princes,  106D,  p.  11. 

(2)  Deeply  involved.  "  In  a  pile  of  wrangle," 
i.  e.  deeply  involved  in  the  dispute. 

(3)  The  side  of  a  coin  having  no  cross.  See 
Cross-and'Pile. 

(4)  The  head  of  an  arrow. 

(5)  A  small  tower.  North.  See  Harrison's 
Descr.  of  Britaine,  p.  38. 

(6)  To  break  off  the  awns  of  barley  with  an  iron. 
Var.  dial 

(7)  A  blade  of  grass.    North. 
(8^  A  weight  of  anything. 

(9)  A  kind  of  poker,  with  a  large  fiat  handle, 
used  by  bakers.  A  drawing  of  one  is  given 
in  my  copy  of  the  Nominale  MS.  f.  21. 

(10)  To  welt  a  coat.     Somerset. 
PILE-MOW.      A    wooden   hammer  used  in 

fencing.    Lane. 
PILF.    Light  grass  and  roots,  raked  together 
to  be  burnt.    Comw. 
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PILGER.  A  fish-spear.  East.  Most  probably 
coimected  with  alpere,  a.  v. 

PILGRIM-SALVE.  An  lid  omtment,  made 
chiefly  of  swine's  grease  and  isinglass. 

PILIERS.  Places  on  the  downs  interropting 
their  equable  smooth  surface,  tufts  of  long 
grass,  rushes,  short  furze,  heath,  &c.  often 
matted  U^i^ether  and  often  forming  good  cover 
for  hares.   Comw. 

PILIOL.  Wild  thyme.  It  is  mentioned  in  a 
receipt  in  MS.  Lincoln  A.  L  17,  f.  286. 

PILL.  (1)  To  steal ;  to  spoiL 

Thon  Ml  Doght  be  tyrant  til  thaim,  to  piUe 
Uulmej  and  tpoyle  thaim,  alt  the  wicked  princei  dns. 
MS,  Coll,  Eton,  10.  f.  5, 
Item  be  assembled  certain  Lancashire  and  Chohlre 
men  to  the  entent  to  make  warre  on  the  foresaid 
lordea,  and  suffered  them  to  robbe  and  pill  without 
correction  or  reprefe.  Ifa//,  Henrp  IF.  f.7. 

(2)  To  pecL    Dent's  Pathway  to  Heaven,  p.  20. 

(3)  The  kernel  of  a  nut ;  the  rind  green  shell  of 
firuit.  '*  The  huske  or  pill  of  a  greene  nut 
which  blacketh  ones  fingers  and  hands,'' 
HoUyband's  Dictionaric,  1593.  "PyU  of 
hempe,  tU"  Palsgrave. 

U)  The  refuse  of  a  hawk's  prey. 

(5)  A  kind  of  pitcher.    South, 

(6)  A  small  creek.  Herrf.  «  S.  Caracs  pill  or 
creeke,''Harrison,p.61.  The  channels  through 
which  the  drainings  of  the  marshes  enter  the 
river  are  iermedpUla. 

From  S.  Juste  pUle  or  creke  to  S.  Manditus 
creeke.  Is  a  mile  dim. 

LeUtn^i  Itinmavp  1760.  ill.  88. 

(7)  A  rock.    Somenel, 

PILLAW.    A  sea  dish,  mentioned  in  the  novel 

of  Peregrine  Pickle,  cap.  9. 
PILL-COAL.    A  kmd  of  peat.     Wut, 
PILLED.    Bald.    "  Pylled  as  one  that  wanteth 
heare,  pellu,"  Palsgrave.    A  bad  head  when 
the  hair  comes  off  was  also  so  called. 

The  Sphinx  or  Sphinga  is  of  the  kinde  of  apes, 
having  his  body  rough  like  apes,  but  his  breast  up 
to  his  necke,  pUd«  and  smooth  without  hayre  t  the 
face  is  very  round  yet  sharp  and  piked,  having  the 
breasts  of  women,  and  their  favor  or  visage  much 
like  them :  In  that  part  of  their  body  which  is  bare 
without  haire,  there  is  a  certalne  red  thing  rising  in 
a  round  circle  like  millet  seed,  which  giveth  great 
grace  and  comelinesse  to  their  ooulour,  which  In  the 
middle  parte  is  humaine.  ToptelTt  Beatff  1607* 
He  behelde  the  body  on  grownde, 
Hyt  stanke  as  a  w^yd  hownde. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft,  ii.  3B,  f.  199. 

FILLER.     A  robber.     Pal^ave,     One  who 
committed  depredations  vrithout  indulging  in 
a  criminal  act  was  also  so  called ;  a  person 
who  imposed,  as  an  overcharging  innkeeper. 
PILLERDS.    Barley.     Cormo, 
PILLET.    A  skin  or  hide.    Pr,  Pom, 
PILLEWORTHIS.    Pillows. 
PILLIXRD.    a  kind  of  doak.  ( J.-iV.) 
PILLICOCK.    The  penis.    It  occurs  very  fre- 
quently in  Plorio,  pp.  159, 382, 385,  409, 449, 
454,  &c    A  man  complaining  of  old  age,  in 
a  j)oem  of  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  says, — 


Y  ne  mai  no  more  of  love  done, 
Mi  pUkoe  pisseth  on  mi  schone. 

BMq.Antiq,\i.nL 

The  word  also  occurs  in  some  lines  in  King  Lear, 
iii.  4,  whidi  are  still  favorites  in  the  nursery 
under  a  slightly  varied  form.    See  Comer's 
Shakespeare,  viL  427.    It  was  likewise  a  term 
of  endearment.    "  A  prime-oocke,  a  pUUeoeke, 
a  darlin,  a  beloved  lad,"  Florio,  p.  382.    Sec 
also  ibid.  p.  554 ;  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Twrelureau, 
Vitault, 
PILLION.    The  head-dress  of  a  priest  or  gra- 
duate.   ''  Hie  pilleus  est  omamentum  capitis 
sacerdotis  vel  graduati,  AngUce  a  hure  or  a 
pyllyon,"  MS.  BibL  Beg.  12  B.  L  £  12.    In 
the  MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f.  89,  a  king  is  repre- 
sented as  wearing  a  *'  pillione  hatt." 
PILLOWBBRE.     A  pillow-case.  "vy.  pyllo- 
beiys,'^  inventory,  MS.  Cantab.  Pf.  i.  6,  f.  58. 
Also  called  hptUowsl^  or  pillow-iie. 
PILL-PATES.    Shaven  heads ;  friars. 
PILM.      Dust.      Devon,     Grose  has  pillum. 

Hence  pilmy,  dusty. 
PILMER.    Fine  small  rain.    Devon, 
PILRAG.    AfaUowfield.    Sustex, 
PILT.    Put;  placed.    (A.-S.) 

Now  am  y  of  my  lande  jytte. 
And  that  y«  ryght  that  y  so  bee. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  IL  38,  f.242. 
And  ho  so  curseth  withoutyn  gylt, 
Hyt  shal  on  hys  hede  hepylt. 

MS,Harl.n01,r.9, 
PILWE.      A   pillow.       (A,'S,)      **  Puhnnar, 

pylwe,"  MS.Lansd.  560,  f.  45. 
PIME.  To  peep  about ;  to  pry.  North, 
PIMENT.  A  favorite  drink  vrith  our  ancestors. 
The  manner  of  making  it  is  thus  described  in 
a  MS.  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  Mr.  Petti- 
grew's  possession,  "Take  dowis,  qnibibus, 
maces,  canel,  galyngale,  and  make  powdir 
therof;  tempryng  it  with  good  v^yne,  and  the 
thrid  party  hony,  and  dense  hem  thorow  a 
dene  klothe ;  also  thou  mayest  make  it  with 
good  ale." 

Ther  was  plm«nt  and  clar^. 

To  heighe  lordioges  and  to  meyn6. 

AHhour  and  Merlin,  p.  lift. 
Hyt  was  y-do  without  lette. 
The  cloth  was  8pred,the  bord  wassette. 

They  wente  to  hare  sopere. 
Mete  and  drynk  they  hadde  afyn, 
P^ement,  dar^,  and  Reynysch  wyn, 
And  elles  greet  wondyr  hyt  wer. 

IUuatratUm*0f  Fairy  M^hohgv,  p.  13. 
And  5 af  him  souke  of  the  pymeitf  soote. 

l^dgatt,  MS,  Soe,  Antiq.  134.  f .  9. 
And  yafiB  hym  sauke  of  the  pyment  sote, 
Thatspronge  and  grewe  oute  of  the  holy  rote. 

Utdgate,  MS,  AOmole  39,  f.  53. 
Malmasyes,  Tires,  and  Rumneys, 
With  Caperikis,  Campletes,  and  Osneys, 
Vemuge,  Cute,  and  Raspayt  alio. 
Whippet  and  Pyngmedo,  that  ben  lawyers  therto  j 
And  I  will  hare  also  wyne  de  Ryne, 
With  new  maid  Clarye,  that  is  good  and  fyne, 
Muscadell,  Terantyne,  and  Bastard, 
With  Ypocras  and  Pj/meni  oomyng  afterwarde. 

MS,Hawl,C,m^ 
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PIMENTARIE.    Balm.     OeroHL 
PIMGENET.     A  small  red  pimple.     **Nme 

pimgenett  make  a  pock  royal,''  Old  Saying. 
PIMPING.    Little ;  pitiftd.     W€$t 
PIMPLE.    The  head.     Far,  dial 
PIN.  (1)  A  disease  in  hawks. 
(2^  The  hip.    Somenet, 

(3)  On  the  pin,  on  the  qui  vive.  In  a  merry  pin, 
i  e.  a  merry  humour,  half  intoxicated. 

(4)  A  small  peg  of  wooid. 

Hit  was  to  dene  y-tahe  away  whhinM  on  nyjt* 
That  there  was  never  a  jyniM  stondyng  ther. 

Chroiu  Vilodun.  p.  117> 

(5)  To  do  a  thing  in  haste.    Lane, 
PIN-AND-WEB.    A  kind  of  excrescence  in  the 

ball  of  the  eye. 

Untlll  some  quack-salver  or  other  can  pkke  out 
that  pin  mnd  urtbbe  which  Is  stucke  Into  both  his 
eyes.  A  Knighft  Conjuring,  1607> 

For  a  pfn  or  web  in  the  eye.  Take  two  or  three 
lice  out  of  ones  head,  and  put  them  alive  Into  the 
eye  that  is  grieved,  and  so  close  it  up,  and  most  as- 
suredly the  lice  will  suck  out  the  web  in  the  eye,  and 
will  cure  It,  and  come  forth  without  any  hurt. 
7^0  Countesi  qf  K*n^$  Choice  Manualy  ed.  1676i  P«  1^ 
PINAUNTE.    A  penitent.    {A,-N.) 

Thys  maketh  me  to  drowpe  and  dare, 
Tlut  y  am  ly  ke  a  pore  p^aunte, 

MS,  Cantab,  Ft,  il.  38,  f.  fil. 

PIN-BASKET.    The  youngest  child  of  a  funily ; 

often  the  weakest  and  smallest. 
PIN-BONE.    The  hip-bone.     Weti. 
PINBOUK.    A  jar,  or  earthen  Tessel. 
PIN-CASE.    A  pincushion.    North, 
PINCH.  (1)  To  be  niggardly,     far.  diaL 

(2)  To  plait  linen. 

Thus  leud  men  thai  can  aey. 
He  is  an  honest  prest  in  good  faye, 
3if  his  goune  be  pyneUf  gay. 

ir&  Doves  309,  f.  5. 

(3)  The  game  of  pitch-halfpenny,  or  pitch-and- 
hustle.    North, 

(4)  '*  I  pynche  courtaysye  as  one  doth  that  is 
nyceof  condyscions,^>/ajrt  le  nyce,"  Palsgrave. 

PINCH-BECK.  A  miserly  fellow.  Huloet, 
1552.  Pinchvart,  Deron.  Gloss.  Pinch-gut 
is  Tery  common,  and  pmeh-pemty  occurs  in 
HoUyband's  Dictionarie,  1593,  as  the  trans- 
lation of  chiche, 

PINCHEM.    Atom-tit.    Beds, 

PINCHER.    A  niggard.    Still  in  use. 

PINCHERWIG.    An  earwig.     South, 

PIN-CLOTH.    A  pinafore.     Somerset. 

PINCOD.    A  pincushion.    North. 

PINCURTLE.     A  pinafore.  Devon. 

PINCUSHION.    The  sweet  scabious.    East, 

PIND.  (1)  To  impound  an  animaL 

Weddes  to  take  and  bestes  to  pimd. 
That  was  hym  not  commyn  of  kynd. 

MS.AshmoltCltt  3. 

(2)  Tainted,  mouldy,  said  of  meat  A  saw  which 
has  lost  its  pliancy  from  being  over-bent  is 
said  to  be  pind,  or  pinny.     West, 

PINDER.    The  petty  officer  of  a  manor  whose 
duty  it  was  to  impound  all  strange  cattle 
straying  upon  the  common.     **  Inclusor,  a 
pynder,"  Nominale  MS. 
II. 


In  Wakefield  there  lives  a  JoUy  jrfndffr. 
In  Wakefield  all  on  a  green.   Robin  Hood,  11. 16 
PINE.  (1)  Pain  ;  grief.    (J,-S»)    Still  in  use, 
according  to  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

But  sone  aftur  come  tythynges, 
Marrok  mett  hys  lorde  kynge. 

And  £Mte  he  can  hym  ftrayne. 
Syr,  he  seyde,  for  Goddys  jiyne. 
Of  a  thyng  that  now  ys  ynne 
Whareof  be  ye  so  fayne  ? 

MS.  Cantab^  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  7S. 
Thei  goo  aboute  be  viij.  or  nyne. 
And  done  the  husbondes  myculle  jiyne. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ft.  v.  4«,  f.  48. 
Hwo  haveth  helle  dure  unloke. 
That  thu  art  ci  p^no  i-broke. 

MS,  CoU,  Jet.  Qron.  I.  SA. 

(2)  To  torment ;  to  torture.  (^.-5.)  In  use  in 
the  provinces  in  the  sense  to  starve  with  cold 
or  hunger.    Pined,  reduced  by  hunger. 

(3)  The  end.     Somerset. 

(4)  Difficult;  hard.    North. 

(5)  To  inclose,  or  shut  up. 

Hon^  men  of  hoM  cherche  thai  ben  al  to  lewd, 

I  lekyn  ham  to  a  bred  Is  p^nud  in  a  cage  i 
When  he  hath  shertly  hymselfe  al  be-scherewd. 

Then  he  begynnys  to  daunce,  to  harpe,  and  to  rage. 
MS,Douee90i,  t,  S, 
PINER.    A  pioneer.    (Fr,) 
PINFALLOW.    Winter  fallow.    North, 
PINFOLDS.    Pounds  for  cattle.    Palsgrave  has 
this  word,  **  I  pounde  I  put  horse  or  beestet 
in  the  p3mfolde.''     Inektsorium,  a  pynfold* 
Nominale  MS. 
PING.  (1)  To  push.     West. 
(2)  A  kind  of  sweet  wine. 
PINGE.    To  prick.    See  Ptn^  (1). 

He  phtgde  his  stede  with  spores  kene. 
And  imot  a  strok  that  was  sene. 

Ramanee  </  Ohtei,  p.  AS. 

PINGLE.  (1)  A  small  indosure,  generally  one 
long  and  narrow.    North, 

(2)  To  eat  with  very  little  appetite.  Sharp's 
MS.  Warw.  GL    Nash  uses  the  word. 

(3)  To  labour  very  hard,  without  a  correspond- 
ing progress.    North. 

PINGLER.  Generally  from  Pingle  (2),  as  ii> 
the  following  passage.  It  was  also  a  term  oi 
contempt,  applied  to  any  small  inferior  person 
or  animal. 

For  this  little  beast  is  not  aftalde  to  leape  into 
the  hunters  face,  although  it  can  doe  no  great 
liarme,  either  with  teeth  or  nailes.  It  is  an  argu- 
ment that  it  is  exceeding  hot,  because  it  Is  so  bold 
and  eager.  In  the  uppermost  chap,  it  hath  long 
and  sharp  teeih,  growing  two  by  two.  It  hath 
large  and  wide  cheekes,  which  they  alwaies  fill,  both 
carrying  in,  and  carrying  out,  they  eate  with  both, 
whereupon  a  devourhug  fellow,  sud)  a  one  as  Sta- 
simus  a  servant  to  Plautus  was,  is  called  Crycetus, 
a  hamster,  because  he  fllleth  his  mouth  w^,  and  f 
no  pingler  at  his  meate. 

Tapeeir*  Beaete,  1607>  p  636 

PINGMEDO.    A  kind  of  whie. 

PINGOT.    A  smaU  croft.    Lane. 

PINGSWIG.    A  scarecrow.    Yorksh. 

PIN-HEAD.  Not  worth  a  pin-head,  L  c.  of  very 
little  value  indeed. 

PINIKIN.    Delicate.    West. 

40 
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PINING-STOOL.    A  stool  of  punishment;  a 

cucking-stool.     {^.'S,j 
PINION.    The  skirt  of  a  gown. 
PINIONS.   Refuse  wooL   Somerset, 
PINIOUS.    Of  a  weak  appetite.   North, 
PINK.  (I)  To  dye  a  pink  colour. 
(2)  A.  kind  of  linnet.   lAnc,    In  some  counties, 

the  chaffinch  is  so  termed. 
^3)  A  stab.    Also,  to  stab.     Orote. 

(4)  A  minnow.    Still  in  use. 

(5)  A  kind  of  small  vesseL  It  occurs  in  the  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  iL  2.  Pinkaterm,  a  very 
narrow  boat  used  on  the  Severn. 

(6)  Small.  Pinky t pinky 'iainkyfYery  small,  ex- 
cessively small ;  also,  peeping  with  small  pink 
eyes.    North, 

(7)  To  peep  slily.  North,  Hence  pinker,  to 
half  shut  the  eyes.  Pinking,  winking,  Harri- 
son's England,  p.  170. 

(8)  A  game  at  cards,  the  same  as  Post  and  Pair. 
See  MS.  Egerton  923,  f.  49 ;  Collier's  Hist. 
Dram.  Poet.  iL  315. 

(9)  A  pinch.  "  Aye  pynckes  is  your  paye," 
Chester  Plays,  1 126.    North, 

(10)  To  deck ;  to  adorn.    Somerset, 
PINKBR.  A  robber,  or  ruffian ;  a  cutter.    "  So 

many  pinkers,''  Collier's  Old  Ballads,  p.  6.  It 
is  left  unexplained  in  Skelton,  ii.  203.  "  Es- 
chifeur,  a  cutter  or  pinker,"  Cotgrave. 

PINK-EYED.  Small  eyed.  Pinkany,  pink-eye, 
which  is  often  a  term  of  endearment,  as  in  the 
Two  Angrie Women  of  Abington,  p.  68.  Pinck- 
an-ey'd,  Soliman  and  Perseda,  p.  274. 

PINKING.    Poorly ;  unweU.    Dorset, 

PINKNEEDLE.    The  herb  shepherd's-bodkin. 

PINNACE.  A  small  vessel.  Shakespeare  ap- 
parently applies  the  term  to  a  person  of  bad 
character,  a  panderer,  or  go-between,  several 
instances  of  which  use  maybe  supplied,  though 
not  noticed  by  the  commentators. 
Hold,  sirrah,  bear  yuu  thes«  letters  tightly ; 
Sail  like  my  pinnace  to  these  golden  shores. 

Merrp  Wiv9»(^f  Wlndwr,  i.  3. 
For  when  all  the  gallants  are  gone  out  o'  th'  town, 
O  then  these  fine  pinaen  lack  their  due  lading. 

Songt  of  the  JjontUm  PreniieeMf  p.  06. 

PINNE.    To  bolt  a  door.    (^.-5.) 

PINNER.  A  narrow  piece  of  cloth  which  went 
round  a  woman's  gown  at  the  top  near  the 
neck.  **  Pinners,  the  upper  parts  of  a  lady's 
head-dress  when  lappets  were  in  fashion," 
MS.  Devon  Glossary. 

PINNING.  The  low  masonry  which  supports 
a  frame  of  stud-work.  Ground  pinning  or 
under-pinning  is  the  masonry  which  supports 
the  wooden  firame-work  of  a  building,  and 
keeps  it  above  the  ground. 

PINNOCK.  (1)  The  hedge-sparrow.    "A  pin- 
nocke  or  hedge  sparrowe  which  bringeth  up 
the  cuckoes  birds    insteed  of  her    owne," 
Withals' Dictionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  22. 
Thus  In  the  plnnicJlr*«  nest  the  cuckoo  lays. 
Then*  easy  as  a  Frenchman,  takes  her  flight. 

Peter  Ptndar,  i.  416. 

(2)  To  bring  pinnock  to  pannock,  to  bring  some- 


thing to  nothing,  to  destroy.  '  Brynge  aome- 
thynge  to  nothynge,  as  thevulgare  speacheis, 
to  brynge  pynnock  to  pannock,"  Huloet,  1552. 

(3)  A  brick  or  wooden  tunnel  placed  under  a 
road  to  carry  off  the  water.    Sussex. 

PINNOCKS.     Fine  clothes.    Salop. 

PINNOLD.    A  small  bridge.  Sussex. 

PINNONADE.  A  confection  made  chiefly  of 
almonds  and  pines,  and  hence  the  name.  See 
the  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  31. 

PINNOTE-TREE.  The  round-leaved  vine. 
(A,-N,)    Pynote,  MS.  BibL  Reg.  12  B.  L 

PIN-OF-THE-THROAT.    The  uvula. 

PIN-PANNIERLY-FELLOW.  A  covetous  fel- 
low. **  A  pin-pennieble  fellow,  a  covetous 
miser  that  pins  up  his  baskets  or  panniers, 
or  that  thinks  the  loss  of  a  pin  to  be  a  pain 
and  trouble  to  him,"  Kennett,  MS. 

PIN-PATCHES.    Periwinkles.    East, 

PIN-PILLOW.  A  phicushion.  Palsgrave,  Cot. 
gprave  has,  "  Eeptnglier,  a  pin-pillow  or  cushi 
net  to  sticke  pinnes  on." 

PINS.    Legs.     Var,  dial 

PINSONS.  (1)  A  pair  of  pincers.  Palsgrave, 
StiU  in  use  in  the  Western  counties. 

And  this  Pliny  afllrmeth  to  be  proper  to  this  in- 
sect, to  have  a  sting  in  the  tayle  and  to  have  armes ; 
for  by  armes  hee  meaneth  the  two  crosse  forkes  or 
tonges  which  come  from  it  one  both  sides,  in  the 
toppcs  whereof  are  little  thinges  llkeprit«on«,  to  df>- 
taine  and  hold  fast,  that  which  it  apprehcndeth, 
whiles  it  woundeth  with  the  sting  in  theuyle. 

Topeelfe  HUtorie  cf  Serpents,  1606,  p.  224. 

(2)  Thin-soled  shoes.  "  Calceolus,  pinsone," 
Nominale  MS.  Compare  MS.  Anmdel  249, 
f.  88.  "  Pynson  sho,  ctrffignon,"  Palsgrave. 
The  copy  of  Palsgrave  belonging  to  the  Cam- 
bridge public  library  has  "  or  socke"  written 
by  a  contemporary  hand.  "  Soccatus,  that 
weareth  stertups  or  pinsons,"  Elyot,  ed.  1559. 
See  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  124. 

PINSWEAL.    AboU.    Dorset. 
PINT.   To  drink  a  pint  of  ale. 
PINTLE.    Mentuk.    There  is  a  receipt  *•  for 
bolnyngofj9ynMy«"inMS.Sloane2584,p.50. 
For  sore  pimtuUet.     Take  lynschede,  and  stampe 
■male,  and  than  temper  it  wiih  swete  mylke,  and 
than  sethe  theme  together,  and  than  therof  make  a 
plaster,  and  ley  to,  and  anoynte  it  with  the  Josta 
of  morell  til  he  be  whole.     MS.  Med,  Ree,  xv.  Cent. 
PINTLEDY-PANTLEDY.    Pit-a-pat.    lAnc, 
PIN-WING.    The  pinion  of  a  fowL 
PINY.   Thepiony.     Var.  dial 

Using  such  ctmnlng  as  they  did  dispose 
The  ruddy  pinjf  with  the  lighter  rose. 

Browntfe  Britannia's  PaetoraU,  ii.  82. 

PIOL.  A  kind  of  lace.  The  method  of  making 
it  is  described  in  a  very  curious  tract  on  laces 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  MS.  Harl.  2320,  f.  59. 

PIONES.  The  seeds  of  the  piony,  which  were 
formerly  used  as  a  spice.    (A.-N.) 

PIOT.    A  magpie.    North. 

PIOTTY.    Variously  coloured.    Yorksh. 

PIP.  (1)  A  single  blossom.  fVarw.  Also,  a 
small  seed,  any  diminutive  object. 

(2^  The  lues  venerea.    South. 

(3)  Anger ;  offence.    Exmoor. 
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PIPE.  (])  A  beer  cask.  North.  Pipe-staTcs, 
staves  for  a  cask,  Florio,  p.  159. 

(2)  A  charge  of  powder,  or  shot,  which  was  for- 
merly measured  in  the  bowl  of  a  pipe. 

(3)  A  small  ravine  or  dingle  breaking  out  firom  a 
larger  one.    Cheth. 

(4)  A  large  romid  cell  in  a  beehive  used  by  the 
queen  bee.     WetL 

(5)  To  cry.  A  cant  term.  From  p^^  the  throat, 
or  voice;  the  veindpipe.  P^fing^  wheezing, 
Bxmoor  DiaL  p.  7. 

PIPE-DRINK.    Sparkling  weak  ale,  in  great 

estimation  by  pipe-smokers.     We$t, 
PIPER.   An  innkeeper.    Devon, 
PIPERE.   The  lilac  tree.    Urry,  p.  415,  L  178. 
Tbeboztre,  piper*,  holye  for  whippet  to  Usche. 

MS,  Cantab,  ¥f.U  6,  f.SS. 

PIPE-STOPPEL.    A  tobacco-stopper.    North. 
PIPIN.   The  windpipe.    NominaleMS. 
PIPING.  (1)  The  noise  made  by  bees  prepara- 
tory to  swarming.     North, 
(2)  The  cry  of  young  birds.    Hence,  metaphori- 
cally, said  of  anything  innocent  or  harmless. 
PIPING-HOT.    Very  hot    Palsgrave. 

Piping  hot,  smoking  hoi  I 

Wliat  hare  I  got  ? 

You  have  not ; 

Hot  grey  pease,  hot  I  hot  I  hot  I  London  Cries,p.l9, 
PIPION.    A  young  crane.    **  Cranes  whyche  be 

yonge  called  pipions,''  Huloet,  1552. 
PIPLE.    To  pipe.    SkeUoiH 
PIPLIN.   A  poplar  tree.    Somertet,    Called  a 

p^U  in  some  counties. 
PIPPERIDGE.    The  barberry  tree.    East. 
PIPPIN.    A  pipkin,    line, 
PIRAMIS.   A  pyramid.    Drayton. 
PIRE.    A  pear  tree.    (^.-iV.) 

Of  good  plr^  com  gode  penis, 
Werse  tre  wen  fruyt  berus. 
CWrMT  IftMndi,  MS.  ColL  Ttin.  Cantab,  f.  1 

PIRIE.    A  storm  of  wind.    Pakprave. 

For  sodainly  there  rose  a  straunge  storme  and  a- 
qtilcke  pirie,  so  mischerous  and  so  pernicious,  that 
nothfaige  more  execrable,  or  more  to  be  abhorred, 
could  happen  in  any  Christian  region. 

HaU,  Henry  FT.  t  55. 

PIRL.    To  spm  as  a  top ;  to  wind  wire  of  gold 
or  silver.     West.    Pirling-wheel,  a  spinning- 
wheel  in  a  dock. 
PIRLE.    A  brook,  or  stream. 

A  broket  or  pirle  of  water  renning  out  of  an  hille 
nere  the  toun  and  curoming  thorough  a  peace  of 
the  toun  withyn  the  walle. 

LelantTs  Itinerary,  1769,  ill.  13S. 
PIRLED.    Flat    Deton, 
PIRLT.    Small  and  round.    Northttmb, 
PIRN.    A  piece  of  wood  turned  to  wind  thread 
on.    A  stick  with  a  loop  of  cord  for  twisting 
on  the  nose  of  refractory  horses.     North. 
"  Pyme  or  webstars  lome,  mettier  a  titter" 
Palsgrave,  1530. 
PIRNED.    Dried  up ;  pined.     Cumb. 
PIROPES.    A  stone  of  a  red  colour. 
PIRTLE.    To  slaver  at  the  mouth. 
Now  1  pirtle,  I  pofte,  I  pouie, 
I  snurpe,  I  snobbe,  I  sneipe  on  snoute. 

R9liq.AntxqA\.i\\, 


PIRTY.    Pretty.     Var,  dial 

PISCINE.  A  shallow  stone  basin  generally 
placed  in  a  niche  in  old  churches  and  furnished 
vrith  an  outlet  for  the  water  in  which  the  priest 
washed  his  hands,  &c 

PISHTT.    A  call  used  to  a  dog. 

PISNET.    A  pump  or  slipper.     Holme, 

PISPER.    To  make  mischief.    Det^on. 

PISSABED.    The  dandelion. 

PISS  AN  NAT.    The  common  ant    Salop. 

PISSING-CANDLE.  The  least  candle  in  a 
pound,  put  in  to  make  up  weight 

PISSING-CONDUIT.  The  name  of  a  smaU 
conduit  situated  near  the  Royal  Exchange, 
and  said  to  have  been  so  termed  from  its  run- 
ning a  small  stream. 

PISSING-WHILE.  "  But  a  pyssynge  whyle, 
tant  quon  auroyt  piet^t  or  ee  pendent  y*  Pals- 
grave.   The  phrase  occurs  in  Shakespeare. 

PISSMOTE.    AnU,  or  pismires.     West. 

FIST.    Hist !    An  exclamation. 

PISTEL.    A  wild  disorderly  fellow. 

PISTELL.  An  epistle.  i^Lat.)  Pitteller,  one 
who  reads  or  sings  the  epistle.  Palsgrave, 
however,  has,  "pystcUer  that  syngeth  the 
masse."    It  occurs  in  Nominale  MS. 

PISTER.    To  whisper.    Exmoor, 

PISTOL.  A  swaggering  fellow.  Perhaps  from 
pittdlfo,  explained  by  Florio,  **  a  roguing 
begger,  a  cantler,  an  upright  man  that  liveth 
by  cosenage."  Hence  Shakespeare's  character 
of  that  name. 

PISTOLET.     Meant  both  a  Spanish  pistole, 
and  a  small  pistoL 
One  would  more  love  by  rytbmet ;  but  witdiaraftt 

charms. 
Bring  not  now  their  old  fears,  nor  their  old  harms. 
Rams  and  slings  now  are  silly  battery, 
PistoletM  are  the  best  artillery.  Deitfi«'«  Poem*,  p.  Itt. 

PISTURE. 

My  fires  have  driven,  thine  have  drawn  it  hence ; 
And  1  am  roVd  otpietwe,  heart,  and  sense. 
Dwells  with  me  still  mine  irksome  mtsmory. 
Which  both  to  keep  and  lose  grieves  equally. 

Donne's  Poeme,  p.  196. 

PIT.  (1)  A  spot,  or  mark.    (2)  To  match. 
PITAILE.    Foot-soldiers.    {A.-N.) 
PITANCE.    A  mess  of  victuals.    {A.-N.)    Pi^ 

tancer,  one  who  gave  out  provisions. 
PITCH.  (1)  A  skin  of  fur. 

(2)  Weight  or  momentum,  far.  dial  It  oc- 
curs in  Holinshed,  Conq.  Ireland,  p.  60. 

(3)  The  height  to  which  a  hawk  soars  before 
stooping  on  its  prey. 

(4)  The  quantity  taken  up  at  one  time  on  a  hay- 
fork.    Wett.    Also,  to  load  hay  or  straw. 

r5)  To  sit  down.     Var.  dial 

(6)  An  iron  crow-bar  with  a  thick  square  point 
for  making  holes  in  the  ground.  Hence  to 
pitch,  to  make  holes  in  the  ground  for  hur. 
dies,  &C. 

(7)  Pitch  and  pay,  throw  down  your  money 
at  once,  pay  ready  money. 

(8)  To  pave  roughly.    South. 

(9)  Pitch  in,  to  set  to  work ;  to  beat  or  thrash 
a  person. 
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(10)  Thi»  point  of  the  shoulder. 

ThU  is  when  the  shoulder  point  or  pUeh  of  the 
•houlder  is  dispUsed,  whith  griefe  is  called  of  the 
Italians  spallato,  and  it  commeth  by  reason  of  some 
great  fal  forward  rush  or  straine.  The  signes  be 
these.  That  shoulder  point  wil  sttcke  out  further 
then  his  fellow,  and  the  horse  will  halt  right  downe. 
Topteirs  Four-Footed  Betuts^  16U7> 

(11)  To  fall  away,  or  decline,  as  to  lose  flesh  in 
sickness.  Somerset,  A  liqoid  is  said  to 
pitch  when  it  stands,  and  a  sediment  takes 
place  at  the  bottom  of  the  vesseL 

PITCH-AND-HUSTLE.  Chuck-farthing.  The 
game  oi pitch-and-toea  is  very  common,  being 
merely  the  throwing  up  of  halfpence,  the  re- 
sult depending  on  a  guess  of  heads  or  tails. 

PITCHATS.    Broken  glass,  china,  &c. 

PITCHED-AWAY.     Emaciated.     Devon, 

PITCHED-MARKE^.  One  in  which  com  is 
brought  and  sold  by  the  sack,  not  by  the 
sample. 

PITCHER.  (1)  A  poUard  wiUow.     West. 

(2)  The  man  who  lifts  or  pitches  the  reaped  com 
or  hay  up  on  to  the  waggon.  His  work  is  of 
course  called  pt/cA«n,  his  implement  9l  pitch- 
fork. Those  who  unload  the  waggons  on  to 
the  stack,  or  goof,  are  called  impitchers, 

(3)  A  fierce  mastiff.   Yorkth, 

PITCHING.  Precipitation.  It  is  used  in  its 
chemical  sense.     Weet, 

PITCHIN6-AXE.  A  large  axe  used  chiefly  in 
felling  timber.     Salop, 

PITCHING-NET.  A  large  triangular  net  at- 
tached  to  two  poles,  and  used  with  a  boat 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  catching  salmon. 

PITCHING-PENCE.  Pence  formerly  paid  in 
fairs  and  markets  for  every  bag  of  com. 
Brand,  ii.  271. 

PITCHING-PRONG.    A  pitchfork.    South, 

PITCHING-STONES.  Round  stones  used  in- 
stead of  paving,    i.  qf  Wight, 

PITCH-POLE.  To  make  a  thing  pitch-pole  is 
to  make  it  fetch  double  what  you  gave  for  it. 
Oxon, 

PITCH-UP.    To  stop.    I.  qf  Wight, 

PIT-COUNTER,  A  game  played  by  boys,  who 
roll  counters  in  a  small  hole.  The  exact  de- 
scription I  have  not  the  means  of  giving. 

PIT-FALL.  A  peculiar  kind  of  tn^  set  in  the 
ground  for  catching  small  birds. 

PITH.  (1 )  A  cromb  of  bread.    Devon, 

(2;  Force ;  strength ;  might.  {A.-S,)  Still  in 
use,  according  to  Moor.  "  Pyththy,  of  great 
substance,  subatancietuF ;  pyththy,  stronge, 
puissant"  Palsgrave. 

Thay  called  PerceveUe  the  wight, 
The  kyng  doubbed  hym  to  knyghte ; 
Thofo  he  couthe  littUle  in  sighte. 

The  childe  was  of  pith.         Percwal,  1640. 

PITHER.  To  dig  Ughtly;  to  throw  earth  up 
very  gently.    Kent, 

PITHEST.    Pitiful.     Devon, 

PIT-HOLE.    A  grave.     Far,  dial, 

PITISANQUINT.    Pretty  well    Somerset, 

PITMAN'S-PINK.    The  single  iHnk.    N*we, 


PITOUS.     Merciful;  compassionate;  exciting 

compassion.    Chaucer, 
PIT-SAW.    A  large  saw  used  in  pits  for  cutting 

a  tree  into  planks.     Far,  dial. 
PIT-STEAD.    A  place  where  there  has  been  a 

pit     Chesh, 
PITTER.  (1)  To  grieve.    (2)  To  squeak.  East. 

The  second  meaning  is  an  archaism. 
PITTER-PATTER.     To  go  pit-a-pat;  to  beat 

incessantly ;  to  palpitate.    North, 
PITTHER.    To  fidget  about.     West. 
PITY.    *^  It  were  pity  on  my  life,"  it  would  in- 
deed be  a  pity. 

For  if  I  should  as  lion  come  in  strife 
Into  this  place,  'twere  jiity  on  my  lift. 

A  Mid*.  Nighfa  Dream,  v,  I 
And  should  I  not  pay  your  civility 
To  th*  utmost  of  my  poor  abUity, 
Who  art  groat  Jove's  sister  and  wife. 
It  were  e'en  pU^  of  my  l\fe, 

Cottorie  Poetical  Work*,  1734,  p.  7 

PITYFULL.    Compassionate.    Palsgrave, 
PIX.  (1)  To  glean  orchards.     West. 

(2)  The  box  or  shrine  in  which  the  consecrated 
wafers  were  kept  Hence  is  said  to  be  derived 
the  phrase  please  the  pigs. 

(3)  A  name  given  to  the  custom  of  the  gold- 
smiths of  London  malfing  a  trial  of  the  public 
coin  by  weighing  it  before  the  jwivy  counciL 
See  a  long  paper  by  Mr.  Black  in  the  Journal 
of  the  British  Archeological  Association,  i. 
128,  and  Blount's  Gloss. 

PIXLIQUID.   A  kind  of  oU. 

PIXY.  A  fairy.  The  term  is  not  obsolete,  and 
like /airy,  is  common  in  composition.  Ptxy- 
pujf,  a  broad  species  of  fung^.  Pixy-rings, 
the  fairy  circles.  Pixy-seats,  the  entangled 
knots  in  horses'  manes.  Pixy-stool,  the  toad- 
stool.  *'  Pyxie-led,  to  be  in  a  maze,  to  be  be- 
wildered, as  if  led  out  of  the  way  by  hobgoblin, 
or  puck,  or  one  of  the  fairies ;  the  cure  is  to 
turn  one  of  your  garments  the  inside  outward, 
which  gives  a  person  time  to  recollect  him- 
self :  the  way  to  prevent  it,  some  say,  is  for  a 
woman  to  turn  her  cap  inside  outward,  that 
the  pyxies  may  have  no  power  over  her,  and 
for  a  man  to  do  the  same  with  some  of  his 
clothes,"  MS.  Devon  Gl. 
Thee  pixie-ted  in  Popish  piety. 
Who  mak'st  thyself  the  triple  crowns  base  drudge. 

CloberyU  Divine  Gtimpeee,  1660,  p.  73. 

PIZE.  (1)  Fretful;  peevish.    West, 

(2)  A  kind  of  oath.  *'  What  the  pizeails  them," 

Whiter's  Specimen,  1794,  p.  19. 
PI3T.    Phiced;  reared. 

He  led  hym  forth  upon  that  pleyne. 
He  was  war  of  a  pynapullep<5r/ 
Sechan  had  he  never  seyne. 

Off  clothes  of  gold  bumysshed  bri5t. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft.  v.  48.  f.  69. 

PLACARD.  (1)  A  man's  stomacher,  which  was 
frequently  adorned  with  jewels ;  a  kind  of 
breast-plate. 

Some  had  the  helme,  the  vieere,  the  two  bavlerc 
and  the  twoptedtordM  of  the  same  curiously  gravMi 
and  conningly  coated. 

Hon,  Henry  IF,  t,  IS. 
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(2)  A  printed  sheet,  folded  so  as  to  form  a  little 
quarto  book. 

PLACE.  (1)  A  house,  or  residence.  (2)  A  bar- 
ton.    (3)  A  Jakes.     Far.diaL 

(4)  The  pitch  of  a  hawk  or  other  bird  of  prey. 
See  Macbeth,  ii.  4. 

PLACEAN.    Places.    Ltic, 

PLACEBO.  To  sing  placebo,  i.  e.  to  endeavour 
to  curry  favour. 

PLACIDIOUS.    Gentle;  placid. 

There  waa  never  any  thing  more  strange  in  the 
nature  of  dogs,  then  that  which  hapned  at  Rhodes 
besieged  by  the  Tarke,  for  the  dogges  did  there  des- 
ceme  betwixt  Christians  and  Turkes ;  for  toward 
the  Turkes  they  were  most  eager,  furious,  and  un- 
appeasable, but  towards  Christians,  although  un- 
knowne,  most  easie,  peaceable,  and  plaeUtiou*, 

Top$9lt9  Vmr-rooted  Betutt,  W07*  P<  IM. 

PLACINACION.  Satisfsction ;  atonement.  This 
word  occurs  in  a  curious  macaronic  poem,  of 
which  ttiere  are  copies  in  MSS.  HarL  536 
and  941,  and  a  fragment  in  MS.  Harl.  218, 
f.  32.  {Lai.  Med,) 

PLACUI6.    Going  out  to  service.    North, 

PLACK.  (1)  A  piece  of  money.     Cumb. 

(2)  A  portion  or  piece  of  anything,  a  piece  of 
ground,  a  portion  of  labour,  &c    West, 

PLACKET.    A  woman's  pocket.    Still  used  in 
this  sense,  according  to  Forby,  ii.  255.    It  was 
metaphoirically  applied  to  the  female  puden- 
dum ;  and  the  penis  was  termed  the  placket- 
racket.    This  word  has  been  so  much  mis- 
understood that  I  am  compelled  to  be  some- 
what plain  in  defining  it.     Grose  \ibb  placket- 
hole,  a  pocket-hole.    Nares,  Dyce,  and  other 
writers,  tell  us  a  placket  generally  signifies  a 
petticoat,  but  their  quotations  do  not  bear 
out  this  opinion.     According  to  Moor,  the 
terra  is  in  some  places  applied  to  a  shift. 
Deliro  playing  at  a  game  of  racket. 
Far  put  his  hand  into  Florinda's  placket; 
Keep  hold,  said  shee,  nor  any  further  go. 
Said  he.  Just  so,  the  placket  well  will  do. 

Beleet  CothetWn  tfEpigramt^  1665. 

PLAD.    Phiyed.    Somerset, 
PLADDE.    Pleaded. 

And  long  for  hit  forsothe  he  pladde, 

Chron,  VUodtin.  p.  106. 

PLAGES.    The  divisions  of  the  globe. 
PLAGGIS.    Cowslips.    Arch.  xxx.  4ll. 
PLAGUY.    Very.     Var,  dioL 
PLAIFAIER.    AplayfeUow. 

In  so  muche  that  for  impritonmente  of  one  of  his 
wanton  mates  and  unthrlftie  plaifaien  he  strake  the 
chiefc  Justice  with  hk  fiste  on  the  face. 

naW$  Union,  Henrp  V,  t.  1. 
He  left  the  conseyle  of  theise  olde  wyse  menys, 
and  dede  after  the  consel  of  chyldrin  that  weryn  his 
ptex/hyn, 

Wtmbettim*$  Sermon,  1388,  MS.  Hatton,  57,  p.  11. 

PLAIN.  (1)  Middling.    Dorset    "  How's  your 

wife  to  day."    "  Oh,  yery  plain,  thankee,  sir." 

(2)  To  complain.     North. 

(3)  An  open  space  surrounded  by  houses  nearly 
answering  to  the  Italian  Piazza.  In  the  city 
of  Norwich  there  are  several:  as  St.  Mary's 
Pktm,  the  Theatre  Plain,  &c. 

V4)  A  field.    Palsgrave, 


(5)  Simple ;  clear.     Also,  clearly. 

Lorde.  the  unkyndnes  was  thewid  to  kynge  Bdwwd 

that  day. 
At  his  londyng  In  Holdymes  he  had  grett  payne ; 
His  subjectesand  people  wolde  nothyro  obey, 
OfThymand  his  people  thay  had  grett  disdayn  ; 
There  schewed  hym  unkyndnes  and  answerid  hym 

As  fbr  kynge  he  shulde  not  londe  there  for  wele  ne 

wool 
YeU  londld  that  gentill  prynce,  the  will  of  God  was 

soo  !  MS.  BtbL  lOig.  17  D.  zv. 

(6)  Play ;  sport.     Weber. 

(7)  A  Idnd  of  flanneL 
PLAIN-DEALING.    A  game  at  cards. 
PLAIN-SONG.    Simple  melody. 

Our  life  is  a  piahi-eong  with  cunning  pen'd, 
Whose  highest  pitch  In  lowest  base  doth  end. 

The  Retum/rom  Purttaseue,  p.  277* 

PLAINT.    A  complaint 

How  miserable's  he  who  In  his  mind 
A  mutiny  against  himself  must  find  ! 
Justly  this  Spirit  doth  our  plaints  proToke, 
So  liisupporuble  that  makes  our  yoak ; 
That  presseth  our  assent  above  the  skle. 
Though  we  are  made  of  earth,  and  cannot  flie. 

MS.  Poems,  xvii.  Cent. 
From  the  seale  of  old  Harry  lock'd  up  with  a  whore, 
Prom  walling  with  plaints  at  the  Parliament  dore, 
From  the  death  of  a  King  without  why  or  wherefore. 

Fletcher's  Poems,  p.  134. 

PLAISE-MOirrHED.  SmaU  mouthed,  like  a 
plaice;  and  hence  metaphorically  used  for 
primness  or  affectation. 

PLAIT.  A  kind  of  small  ship.  Blount  calls  it 
"  a  hoy  or  water  vesseL" 

PLANCH.    To  plash  hedges.    Staf. 

PLANCHED.  Boarded.  Dorset.  It  is  also 
an  archaism.  Planchen,  boards.  Devon, 
"  Plancher  made  of  hoTde»,planch^,**  Ptlsgprave. 
Forby  has  plancher,  a  boarded  floor;  and 
Palmer  gives  planches,  the  planks  of  a  flooring. 
The  goodwife,  that  before  had  provided  for  after- 
daps,  had  found  oat  a  privie  place  between  two 
seelingsof  apfawndker,  and  there  she  thrust  Lionello, 
and  her  husband  came  swetlng.  What  news,  quoth 
shee,  drives  you  homeagaineso  soone,  husband? 
Marrye,  sweet  wife,  quoth  he,  a  fearfull  dreame  that 
1  had  this  nJght,  which  came  to  my  remembrance. 
TarUon's  Newes  out  of  Purgatorie,  p.  lUt. 

PLANCHER.    ApUte.    Norf, 

PLANE.    The  shaft  of  a  crossbow. 

PLANET.    Climate.    North. 

PLANETS.  Rain  falls  in  planets,  when  it  falls 
partially  and  with  violence.  North.  Forby 
has  the  phrase  by  planets^  capriciously,  irregu- 
larly, changeably. 

PLANET-STRUCK.  Paralytic.  Line.  This 
phrase  appears  to  have  been  formerly  in  use 
for  any  sudden  and  violent  attack  not  known 
by  a  familiar  appellation.  "A  bhisting  or 
planetstreeking,"  Florio,  p.  44.  According 
to  Markham,  horses  are  said  to  be  planet- 
struck  when  there  is  a  deprivation  of  feeling 
or  motion,  not  stirring  any  of  the  members, 
but  that  they  remain  in  the  same  form  as 
when  the  beast  was  first  struck.  It  corner  to 
a  horse  sometimes  by  choler  and  phlegn 
superabundantly  mixed  together ;  sometimes 
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from  melancholy  blood,  being  a  cold  and  diy 
humour,  which  annoys  the  hinder  part  of  the 
brain;  sometimes  of  extraordinary  heat  or 
cold,  or  raw  digestion  striking  into  the  vdns 
suddenly;  or  lastly,  from  extreme  hunger, 
occasioned  by  long  fasting. 

PLANISH.  To  cover  anything,  as  a  table,  room, 
&c.  with  all  sorts  of  articles  untidily  placed ; 
as,  when  children  have  been  playing  together 
and  a  room  is  heaped  up  with  their  playthings. 
(Qu.  from  Plenish  for  Replenish  ?)    Line. 

PLANT.  (1)  An  aim.    Middx. 

(2)  A  club,  or  cudgeL     Var.  dial 

(3)  The  foot.  See  Jonson,  viL  194.  To  water 
one* s  plants f  to  shed  tears. 

PLANTING.    ApUntation.    East. 
PLAS  AD.    In  a  fine  condition.    Exmoor. 
PLASE.    A  paUce.    Spenser.  ' 

Ho  y>  more  worthy  wltbyn  my  pfoje  ? 

Mystrytt  the  never,  man,  for  thy  mysdede. 

Piecta  o/AncUnt  Poetry,  p.  43. 

PLASH.  (1 )  To  lower  and  narrow  a  broad^pread 
hedge  by  partially  cutting  off  the  branches, 
and  entwining  them  with  those  left  upright. 
A  rod  cut  half  through,  and  bent  down,  is 
termed  a  plash. 
(2)  A  pool  of  water ;  a  large  puddle,    «*  Lacuna^ 

a  playche  of  water,"  Nominale  MS* 
Betwyx  h  pUueh*  and  a  flode  appone  a  flatelawnde. 
Morte  Arthurs,  US.  lAneotn,  t.  83. 
Roaret,  raget,  foamet,  against  a  mountaine  dashes. 
And  in  recoile  malces  meadowes  standing  pUuhw. 

Browfufs  Britannia'M  Pastorals,  p.  53. 
If  thu  dry  nice  the  halfe,  thu  shalt  tjmie  it  no  scoff: 
Of  terryble  daathe  thu  wylt  stacker  in  the  plashes. 

Bale's  Kj/ng«  Johan,  p.  78. 
At  length,  coroming  to  a  broad  plash  of  water  and 
mud,  which  could  not  be  avoyded,  I  fetcht  a  rise, 
yet  fell  in  over  the  anelcles  at  the  further  end. 

KempTs  Nine  Dates  Wonder,  1600. 
PLASHY.  "Plashy  waies,  wet  under  foot;  to 
plash  in  the  dirt,  all  plashM,  made  wet  and 
dirty ;  to  plash  a  traveller,  to  dash  or  strike 
up  the  dirt  upon  him,"  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
**  A  wet  or  a  plashie  ground,"  Nomenclator, 
1585,  p.  382. 
PLAT.  (1)  Plaited  straw,  of  which  bonnets  are 
made.    Line, 

i2)  The  mould-board  of  a  plough.    Norf, 
3)  "  I  platte  with  claye,  iardiUe,"  Palsgrave. 
**  He  platteth  his  butter  upon  his  breed  w^  his 
thombe  as  it  were  a  lytell  claye,"  ibid. 
(A)  PUce;  situation.    North, 
h)  A  small  bridge.     CTiesh. 
(6)  A  round  of  cow-dung.     North, 
m  The  flat  of  a  sword.    (J.'N.) 

(8)  Anything  flat  or  horizontal,  as  a  piece  of 
timber  so  laid  inbdlding,  &c 

(9)  A  map,  or  plan. 
PLAT-BLIND.    Entirely  bUnd. 

PLATE.  (1)  Illegal  silver  money,  but  often  ap- 
plied to  money  generally.    (I^an.) 

'2)  To  clinch ;  to  rivet.    North,    . 

'3)  A  flat  piece  of  metal,  a  term  used  in  ancient 
armoury ;  an  iron  glove.  "  Plate  of  a  fyyr 
berth"  is  mentiMied  in  the  Pr.  Parv.  and 
explained  by  Ducange,  in  v.  RetrofociHum, 


^'  illnd  quod  tegit  ignem  in  nocte,  vd  quod 
retro  ponitur." 
PLAT-FOOTED.    Splay-footed.    Devon. 
PLAT-FORM.    A  grotmd-plan,  or  design ;  the 

list  of  divisions  in  a  play,  &c. 
PLATLY.    Plainly;  perfectly. 

For  the  here  cnittptatly  and  her«  ionnyng 
Spente  upon  him  only  in  wirkyng. 

MS.  Digbif  230. 
And  retoun  also  platly  can  y  none. 
How  a  roayde  with  childe  schulde  gone. 
And  floure  forth  in  hire  virginity 

I^dgate,  MS.SOC.  Jntiq.  134.  f.  5. 
Whereof /riof/jf  I  am  nothynge  in  doute. 

l^dgate,  MS.  Jshm.  39,  f.  U 
PLATNESS.    Flatness.    Palagrave. 
PLATNORE.    A  species  of  clay.    South. 
PLATTE.    To  throw  down  flat.    (J.-N.) 
PLATTER-FACE.    A  very  broad  face. 
PLATTINDE.    Journeying  forth. 

Of  hem  ne  wolde  nevere  on  dwello. 
That  he  ne  come  tone  plattinde, 
H  wo  hors  ne  havede,  com  gangande. 
Havelok,  S882. 

PLATTY.    Uneven,  having  bare  spots,  as  corn- 
fields sometimes  have.    Sussex. 
PLAUSIVE.    Plausible.    ShaJt. 

The  Earl  again  ischoseto,  his  title  It  sent  hlra. 
and  be,  in  requital,  sends  many  flattering  and  plausive 
letters,  and,  that  they  might  be  the  more  acceptable, 
being  sent  unto  scholars,  wrote  to  them  in  Latin. 
It  is  intolerable  the  flattery  tliat  be  used. 

MS.  Hart,  4888. 

PLAW.    To  parboiL    East,    "  And  plawe  is 
togedyr  wel  and  fyne,"     Arch.  xxx.  352. 
Playmff-hot,  boiling  hot.    "  BoUynge  owere 
as  pottys  plawyn,"  Pr.  Parv.  p.  43. 
PLAY.  (1)  Sport ;  pleasure.    (J.-S.) 
(2)  A  country  wake.     Somerset. 
PLAY-DAY.    A  holiday.     Far.  dial 
PLAY-FERE.    A  playfellow.     Paisgraoe, 
He  sayd.  How  1  base  thou  here 
Fondene  now  thi  pUtyfere  ? 
5e  schalle  haby  it  fulle  dere 

Er  that  I  hethene  go  I  PereewU,  \WS, 
PLAY-IN.    To  begin  at  once.    South. 
PLAY-LOME.    A  weapon.    {A.-S.) 
Go  reche  me  my  ptajfloms. 
And  I  salle  go  to  hym  sone; 
Hym  were  better  hafe  bene  at  Rome, 
So  ever  mote  I  thryfe  I 

Perceval  SN)I3, 
PLAYNESS.    The  plain  fact. 
PLAY-PEEP.    To  oflTer  the  least  opposition. 
PLAY-SHARP.    Be  quick.     Far.  dial. 
PLAYTOUR.    A  pleader.    (A.-N.) 

Thyr  was  a  man  that  hyghte  Valentyne, 
Playtour  be  was  and  rydie  man  fyne. 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  £8. 

PLAY-UP.      To    commence  playing  upon  » 

musical  instrument.     Var.  diaL 
PLAZEN.    Places.    Somerset. 
PLEACH.    To  intertwine.    This  term  is  still 

current  in  the  word  plash^  q.  v. 
PLEAN.    A  tell-tale,  or  gossip.    North. 
PLEASANT.    Merry.     Var.  dial.   "Pleasante, 

propre,  galliarde"  Palsgrave. 
PLEASAUNCE.    Pleasure ;  deUght.    {A..N.) 
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PLBASAUNTES.   A  kind  of  Uwn  or  gauze.   It 
is  mentioned  in  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6,  f.  141. 

Orer  their  gsnnentet  were  TochettM  of  jdea- 
•auntea,  rouled  with  crymotyne  velret,  and  set  with 
letten  of  gold  like  carettet,  their  heades  rouled  in 
pltatauntet  and  typpers  lyke  the  Egipcians. 

HaUHmryrj/I.f.7. 
On  every  tide  of  her  stoode  a  countesae  holding 
a  clothe  oi  pha$aunee  when  the  lift  to  drinke. 

HaHiyng,  Suppl,  f.  78. 

PLEASE.    To  satisfy.    North. 

PLEASURE.    To  please.    Still  in  nse. 

PLEASURE.LADT.    A  whore.    See  the  Bride, 
by  Thomas  Nabbes,  4to.  1640,  sig.  E. 

PLEASURES.    Ornaments  for  dress. 

PLEBE.    The  populace. 

Which,  borne  out  as  well  by  the  wisedome  of  the 
poet,  as  supported  by  the  worth  of  the  actors, 
wrought  iuch  impression  in  the  hearts  of  the  plebe, 
that  in  short  space  they  excelled  in  civility  and  go- 
vernment. Heifioood'9  Jpotogy  fir  Actor*,  1612. 

PLECK.  (1)  A  pkce.    North, 

(2)  A  plat  of  ground ;  a  small  inclosure ;  a  field. 

Warw, 
PLECKS.    A  term  in  haymaking,  applied  to  the 

square  beds  of  dried  grass.    Clteih, 
PLECTRE.    AquiU.    (Lot.) 
PLEDGE.    To  become  a  surety  for  another ;  to 

redeem  one.   Paltgrave. 
PLEDGET.    A  small  plug ;  a  piece  of  lint,  by 

which  the  nostrils  are  plugged  when  excessive 

bleeding  takes  place.   Line, 
PLEE.     Pleading ;  discord  ? 

Plenty  maketh  pride^ 
Pride  maketh  plee, 

MS.  Soe,  JnHq,  134,  f.  30. 

PLEEK.    A  parcel,  or  small  packet. 

PLEENPIE.    A  talebearer.    North, 

PLEIGHTTE.     Plucked.    Weber. 

PLEIGNEN.    To  complain.    Oower. 
Luke  it  be  done  and  delte  to  my  dere  pople. 
That  none plejfne  of  theire  parte  o  peyne  of  50ur  lyfez. 
Morte  Jrthure,  MS.  Uncoin,  f  .  G6. 

PLEIR.    A  player.    NominaleMS. 
PLEK.    Aplace,  orplot.    (A.-S.) 

Thenne  loke  where  a  smothe  plpk  of  grene  is,  and 
theder  here  al  this  upon  the  skyn  with  as  muche 
blood  as  may  be  saved,  and  there  lay  it,  and  sprede 
the  skyn  therupon  the  heer  syde  upward. 

MS.  Bodl  546. 

PLENE.    To  fill.    {J..N.) 

Thai  grone  and  j>ton«  thaire  stomake. 
For  thaim  bus  nede  ille  fare. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  84. 

PLENER.    Completely  ;fuUy.   (A.-N.) 
He  lokede  yn  hys  alner. 
That  fond  hym  spcndyng  aUe  plener. 

Whan  that  he  hadde  nede. 
And  thernasnoon,  for  soth  to  say. 
And  Gyf^  was  y-ryde  away 
Up  Blaunchard  hys  stede. 

llhittratimt  cf  Fidry  Mythology,  p.  25. 
PLENERLICHE.    Fully.    (A..N.) 
Not  only  upon  ten  ne  twelve. 
But  plenerliehe  upon  us  alle. 

Oower,  MS.  Soe.  Jntiq.  134,  f.  34. 

PLENNY.    To  complain  fretfully.  East. 
PLENTETHE,  Plenty. 


Thonour  in  Harche  sygnyfyes  that  seme  ^cr^ 
grett  wyndes,  ^entottu  off  comes,  and  grctto 
atryff  amanges  the  peple. 

MS.  Uncoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  50. 
PLENTEVOUSNESS.    Plentifidness. 

Now,  God,  that  art  Ail  of  al  pUntnoumeoH, 
Of  al  vertuys,  grace,  and  charyt^ 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  i.  6,  f.  137. 

PLENY-TroES.    Full  tides.    Greene. 
PLES.    Palace.    Thornton  Rom.  p.  194. 
PLESERY.    A  flower  garden.  Line. 
PLESINGES.    Pleasures.    Chaueer. 
PLETE.    To  plead.    (A.-N.) 

Thou  schalt  be  an  apersey,  my  sone,  in  mylys  i}.  or 

thre, 
Y  wolde  thou  had  some  fayre  syens  to  amende  wy  th 

thy  degree; 
I  wolde  thou  were  a  man  of  lawe,  to  bolde  togedur 

my  londe. 
Thou  schalt  be  pletyd  with,  when  y  am  gon,  fulle 
w^le  y  undurstonde.  MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  it  38,  f.  51. 
Who  shall  than  pleto  for  the  erly  or  late. 
For  all  thy  synnys  thou  stondist  disaolate. 

M8.  Laud.  416,  f.41. 

PLETHAN.    Tobnudjtoplait.    Comw, 

PLETTE.    To  strike.    (A.-S.) 

He  bounden  him  so  fele  sore. 
That  he  gan  crien  Codes  ore. 
That  he  sholde  of  his  heade  plotte 

HavHok,  2444. 

PLEVINE.    Warranty ;  assurance.   (y/.-iV.) 
PLEW.    A  plough.    North. 
PLEX.    A  shield.    (Lat.Med.) 
PLEYT.    Playeth.    (J..N.) 

Fortunes  whele  so  felly  wyth  me  pleyt, 
Of  my  desire  that  I  may  se  ryghte  noghte. 

MS.  Otntab.  Ft.  i.  6,  1 19. 
PLEYTES.    The  threads  or  plats  of  a  cord. 

This  corde  is  costome,  that  is  of  thre  ploytea,  that 

is  of  ydul  thout,  unoneste  speche  and  wyckyd  dede. 

WUnb«tton*s  Sermon,  1388,  MS.  Hatton  57,  p.  83. 

PLIERS.   A  kind  of  tongs  u^d  by  smokers  for 

taking  up  a  lighted  wood  coaL    Oloue. 
PLIF.    A  plough.    Yori»h. 
PLIGHTE.  (1)  To  engage;  to  promise.  (A..S.) 
His  stalffe  was  a  youg  oake. 
He  would  give  a  great  stroke. 
Bevis  wondrod,  I  you  plight. 
And  asked  him  what  he  hight; 
My  name,  sayd  he,  is  Ascapart, 
Sir  Grassy  sent  me  hetherward. 

Bove*  of  Hampton,  n.  d. 
The  shype  ax  seyd  unto  the  wryght. 
Mete  and  drynke  I  schall  the  plyght, 
Clene  hose  and  doie  schone, 
Gete  them  wer  as  ever  thou  kane. 

Jf5.^«Amo/e6],f.83. 

(2)  A  measure  or  piece  of  lawn.    See  Blount,  in 
V.  PUte.    Spenser  uses  it  for  a  fold  or  pleat. 

(3)  To  twist,  or  braid.    Greene,  it  227. 

The  aunclent  horsse-men  of  the  Romaines  had  no 
brest-plates,  (as  Polibhu  afflimeth,)  and  therefore 
they  were  naked  in  their  fore  parts,  providing  for  the 
daunger  that  was  behind  them,  and  defending  their 
breasU  by  their  owne  celerity :  their  shieldes  were 
made  of  oxe-sklnnes  plighted  and  pasted  togither, 
being  a  little  round  in  compasse  like  the  fashion  of 
a  man's  belly.  ~ 

Tbpse/Ts  Four-Footed  BtaeU,    007,  p.  318. 

(4)  Pulled;  plucked.    (A.^S.) 
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(5)  In  plygbt,  L  e.  on  a  promue  to  fight  again  in 
the  morning. 

Thus  they  juityd  tyllc  hyt  wtt  nygfat. 
Then  they  departyd  in  plight. 

They  had  nede  to  rnte ; 
Sone  on  the  morne  when  hyt  was  day, 
The  knyghtes  gysed  them  fUUe  gay, 
And  proved  them  fulle  preste. 

MS.  Cantub.  Ft,  ii.  38,  f.  76. 

PLIM.  (1)  Pliable.    Hertf, 

(2)  To  fill ;  to  swelL  Var.  dial.  As  an  acQective, 
stont  and  fot. 

(3)  Perpendicular.  Warw.  A  plnmmet  is  some- 
times called  a  plim.  Plom  occon  in  Towne- 
Icy  Mysteries,  p.  33. 

}4)  To  pounce  down  on  prey. 
'LISH.    To  excoriate.    North, 
PLITH.    Harm.   (J.-S.) 

He  [hath]  ml  lond  with  mlkd  onrith. 
With  michel  wrong,  with  mikel  plith» 
For  I  ne  miadede  him  nevere  nouth. 
And  havede  me  to  sorwe  brouth.     Havelok,  1370. 
The  kynge  upon  this  wrongful  plit, 

Gower,  MS,  Soe.  Antiq,  134,  f.  80. 

PLI3T.   Same  as  Plighte  (I).  I pliit,  I  promise 

you,  a  kind  of  expletive. 
Then  he  tolde  hym  alle  the  caae 
Off  pattilodion  what  it  was. 
And  berafrynde,  lply%t.  MS.Cantab.Vt.  r.i8,  f.S4. 
FLOAT.    To  pull  feathers ;  to  tear  off  the  gar- 
ments.   Northumb, 
PLOCK.  (1)  A  small  field.    Herrf, 
C2)  A  block  for  chopping  wood  on.    We»t, 
FLODGE.  To  walk  in  mud  or  water ;  to  plunge. 

NorttiMmb, 
PLOG.    To  clog,  or  hinder.   Su»hx, 
PLOGHB.    Sport ;  pleasure. 

He  askede  tham  mete  for  charyt^. 

And  thay  bade  hym  swynke,  and  twa  do  we, 

Hafe  we  none  other  ploghe,  Jtumbrtu,  397* 

PLOKE.    To  pluck,  or  pull. 
Whan  ichave  thin  hed  of-uke. 
Be  the  berd  y  schel  him  schake. 

That  him  schel  smerte  sore : 
So  y  schel  him  therbi  ploke. 
That  al  is  teth  schel  roke. 

That  sitteth  in  is  heved.  Romance  of  Rembrun,ipA'!A. 
PLOLL-CAT.    A  whore. 
PLOMAILE.  Plumage;  feathers.  (J,-N,) 
PLOME.    A  plummet.    Palsgrave, 
PLOOD.    Ploughed.    Northumb, 
PLOOKY.    Pimpled.    North, 
PLOSHETT.    A  swampy  meadow.    Devon, 
PLOT.    A  patch.    (^.-M) 
PLOTE.    To  scald  a  pig.    North, 
PLOUGHS.    Pimples.    Kennett,  MS. 
PLOUGH.  (1)  Used  for  oxen  kept  to  draw  the 

plough,  not  for  horses.    (2)  A  wheel  carriage 

drawn  by  oxen  and  horses. 
PLOUGH-HALE.    The  handle  of  a  plough. 
PLOUGHING.    The  depth  of  a  furrow. 
PLOUGH-IRON.    A  ploughshare.    rar,dial, 
PLOUGHJAGS.     Labourers  begging  on  the 

first  Monday    after   Twelfth-day,    generally 

called  Plough  Monday.    Line, 
PLOUGH-JOGGER.     A  ploughman.    Norf, 
On  a  Sunday,  Tarlton  rode  to  Ilford,  where  bis 

Uihet  kept ;  and,  dining  with  them  at  bis  sisters. 


there  came  in  divers  of  the  comitrey  to  see  hia, 
amongst  whom  was  one  plaine  countrey  plough- 
Jogger,  who  said  bee  was  of  Tarlton's  kin,  and  so 
called  him  cousin .  Tarlton**  Jest*,  161 1 . 

PLOUGH-LAND.    As  much  knd  as  one  plough 

will  till  in  a  year.  Pr,  Pan, 
PLOUGH-MONDAY.  "  The  Monday  next  after 
Twelfth-day,  on  which  day,  in  the  North  of 
England,  the  plowmen  themseWes  draw  a 
plough  from  door  to  door,and  beg  plow-money 
to  drink,  which,  baring  obtained,  they  plow 
two  furrows  across  in  the  base  court,  or  other 
place  near  the  houses.  In  other  parts  of 
England,  if  any  of  the  plowmen,  after  their 
days  work  on  that  day,  come  to  the  kitchin- 
hatch  with  his  goad  or  whip,  and  cry  Cock  in 
the  pot  before  the  maids  say  Cock  on  the 
dunghill,  then  they  gain  a  cock  for  Shrove- 
Tuesday,"  Blounfs  Glossographia,  ed.  1681, 
p.  501.  Tusser  thus  alludes  to  this  singular 
custom, — 
Plough  Munday,  next  after  that  Twelf-tide  Is  past. 
Bids  out  with  the  plough,   the  worst  husband 

is  last: 
If  plowman  get  hatchet,  or  whip  to  the  skreene. 
Maids  loeeth  their  cocke,  if  no  water  be  seen. 
PLOUGH-PADDLE.    A  small  plate  or  paddle 

used  for  cleansing  the  plough.    Var,  dial 
PLOUGH-SOCK.    A  ploughshare.    North. 
PLOUGH-START.  A  plough  handle.  Paltgrave. 
PLOUGH-STOTS.  The  procession  of  the  plough- 
stots  still  continues  in  Yorkshire  on  the  se- 
cond Monday  in  the  year,  when  a  plough  is 
drawn  along  without  the  share,  preceded  by  a 
number  of  rustics  decorated  with  ribands,  and 
blowing  a  cow's  horn. 
PLOUNCE.    To  flounce  about ;  to  plunge  in 

with  a  loud  noise,    ^ar.  dial, 
PLOUT.  (1)  A  plant.   Somerset. 
(2)  A  long  walking-stick  carried  by  foot-hunters. 

North, 
PLOUTER.    To  wade  through  anything ;  to  be 
busied  in  dirty  work.    North,     Grose  has 
plowding,  wading,  p.  120. 
PLOVER.    A  whore.    An  old  cant  term. 
PLOW.    A  ploughed  field.    Sufolk, 
PLOWDEN.      "The  case  is  altered,    quoth 
Plowden,"  a  very  favourite  old  proverbial 
phrase.    Plowden  was  an  eminent  lawyer  in 
Queen  Mary's  time,  who  being  asked  what 
legal  remedy  there  was  against  some  hogs 
that  trespassed  on  the  complainant's  ground, 
he  answered,  he  might  have  very  good  remedy; 
but  the  other  telling  him  they  were  his  hogs, 
"Nay,    then,  the  case  is  altered,"    quoth 
Plowden. 

There  Ployden  in  his  laced  rulT  starch'd  on  edg 
Peeps  like  an  adder  throiigh  a  quickset  hedg. 
And  brings  his  stale  demur  to  stop  the  course 
Of  her  proceedings  with  her  yoak  of  horse ; 
Then  fals  to  handling  of  the  case,  and  so 
Shews  her  the  posture  of  her  over- throw. 
But  yet  for  all  his  law  and  double  fees 
Shee'le  bring  him  to  joyn  issue  on  his  knees. 
And  make  him  pay  for  expedition  too ; 
Thus  the  gray  fox  acts  his  green  sins  anew. 

rUtehm**  Poem*,  p.  192» 
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PLOWEFERB.    Companion  in  pity.    (^.-S.) 

PLOWKKT.    Covered  with  pimples. 

For  hyme  that  ii  tmetyne  with  his  awenne  blode, 
and  spredis  over  alle  his  lymmes,  and  waxes  pUnckkv^ 
and  brekes  owte.  MS,  Uneoln  Med,  f.  294. 

PLOW-LODE.  "  Caracuta,  plow  lode,"  No- 
minale  MS.  It  seems  to  be  the  same  as 
Plough'hnd,  q.  v. 

PLOWMELL.  A  small  wooden  hammer  occa- 
sionally fixed  to  the  plough,  still  osed  in  the 
North ;  in  the  Midland  counties  in  its  stead  is 
used  a  plough-hatchet. 

PLOWRING.   Weeping.    Prompt.  Parv. 

PLOWSHO.    A  ploughshare.   Kenneti. 

PLOY.    A  merry-meeting.    North. 

PLOYE.    A  plough.  NominaleMS. 

PLUCK.  (1)  Courage.  Var.  dial.  "  To  pluck 
up  one's  heart,"  to  be  bold,  to  rejoice.  Against 
the  pluck,  L  e.  against  the  inclination. 

(2)  To  pluck  a  crow  or  goose  with  any  one,  L  e. 
to  quarrel  with  him. 

(3)  To  pluck  a  rose,  i.  e.  to  go  to  the  jakes,  said 
of  women.    Middleton,  iv.  222. 

(4)  A  dry  pluck,  i.  e.  a  severe  stroke. 
This  same  Is  kind  cuckold*  luck  ; 

These  fellowes  have  giyeu  me  a  drie  pluc*. 
Now  I  have  never  a  crose  to  blesse  me. 

Mariageof  Witt  and  Wiadoma,  1579. 

(5) 

Our  kyngeand  Robyn  rode  togyder, 

ForsoCh  as  I  you  say. 

And  they  shote  plucke  buflbt, 

As  they  went  by  the  way.    BflbUi  Hood,  1. 75. 

(6)  Same  as  (1)? 

I  had  the  luck 

To  uk,  and  drink  a  little  phtck. 

Brom^$  8ong»,  1681,  p.  167. 

(7)  A  student  who  fails  in  an  university  exa- 
mination is  said  to  heplttcked. 

PLUCKING.  The  worsted  plucked  from  the 
machine  while  the  wheel  is  turning.  North, 

PLUERE.    Weeping.    (J.-N.) 

PLUF.  A  tube  of  tm  through  which  boys  blow 
peas.   Line.    Also  called  Kphffer. 

PLUFE.    A  plough.    Yorksh, 

PLUFFT.  Spongy ;  porous.  Deton.  It  is  some- 
times explained,  soft,  plump. 

PLUG.    A  dwarfish  fellow.  Ea»t. 

PLUM.  (1)  Light;  soft.    West. 

^2)  Sensible;  honest.    North, 

(3)  Very ;  exceedingly.    Kent. 

(4)  Straight ;  upright ;  perpendicular.  Plum 
doume,  Cotgrave  in  v.  Esc€trp6. 

(5)  Phtm  rounds  quite  round.  "  Make  their 
attire  to  sit  phim  rounds"  Harrison,  p.  172. 
Plum  f at t  Florio,  p.  33. 

PtUMAKlN.    The  magnum-bonum  plum. 
PLUME.    To  pick  or  pluck  the  feathers  off  a 

hawk  or  other  bird. 
PLUMED-SWAN.   A  white  colour.  One  of  the 

terms  of  ancient  alchemy. 
PLUMMY.    Soft ;  wet ;  mouldy.   Devon. 
PLUMP.  (1)  Dry;  hard.    Kent. 

!2)  A  clump  of  trees.    North. 
3)  A  crowd  of  people ;  a  mass  of  anything.    It 
is  aometimes  a  verb,    to  collect  together. 


"  Assemble  theymselfes  in  plumpes,"  More'i 

Supplycacyon  of  Soulys,  sSg.  F.  iL 

Rydee  Into  rowte  hb  dede  to  revenge, 

Prcsede  into  the  ptumpe  and  with  a  prynce  metes. 

Morte  Jrthure,  MS.  Uneoln,  f.  16. 
When  kynge  Richard  perceved  that  the  people  by 
pkumpti  fled  flrom  hym  to  Duke  Henry. 

HaU'*  UnUm,  154S. 

(4)  A  pomp ;  a  draw-weUL    Comw. 

(5)  A  hard  blow.    Far.  dial 

(6)  Directly;  exactly.  Var.  dioL  Forby  has 
plun^endicular,  perpendicular. 

PLUM-PORRIDGE.  Porridge  with  plums  in 
it,  a  favourite  dish  at  Christmas  in  some  parts 
of  the  country.  It  is  mentioned  as  part  of 
Christmas  fare  in  the  Humourist,  ed.  1724, 
p.  22,  and  by  Addison. 

PLUMP.PATE.    A  thick-headed  fellow. 

PLUMPY.    To  chum.    Comw. 

PLUMTEN.    Plunged.    Weber. 

PLUM-TREE.  The  female  pudendum.  Have 
at  the  plum  tree  seems  to  have  been  either  the 
burden  of  a  song  or  a  proverbial  phrase.  It 
occurs  in  Middleton,  although  Mr.  Dyce  does 
not  seem  to  be  acquainted  with  the  meaning 
of  the  term  itself,  which  may  be  gathered 
from  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Hoche-pruniert  and  the 
Manage  of  Witt  and  Wisdome,  p.  16. 

PLUNGE.  (1)  A  deep  pooL   Somerset. 

(2)  A  strait  or  difficulty.    Greene. 

PLUNGY.    Wet;  rainy.    (A.-N.) 

PLUNKET.    A  coarse  woollen  cloth. 

PLUNKY.    Short;  thick;  heavy.   East. 

PLUNT.  A  walking-stick,  generally  one  which 
has  a  large  knob.    Glouc. 

PLURISY.    Superabundance.    Shak. 

PLUSHES.  The  thin  hoops  which  hold  a  besom 
together.    West. 

PLY.  To  bend ;  to  consent,  or  comply.  Still 
in  use  in  Dorset,  Barnes's  GL 

PLYER.    A  very  common  bawd. 

PLYMOUTH-CLOAK.  A  cane,  or  stick.  So 
called,  says  Ray,  **  because  we  use  a  staff  m 
cuerpot  but  not  when  we  wear  a  doak." 

PO.    A  peacock.    (A.-S.) 

A  pruest  proud  ase  a  jw, 
Seththe  weddeth  us  bo. 

Wright'*  Political  Song;  p.  169. 

POACHED.  Land  is  said  to  be  poached  vrhen  it 
is  trodden  with  holes  by  heav;  cattle.  Var,dia* 
POACHING.     Swampy.    Devon. 
POAD-MILK.    The  first  milk  given  by  cows 

after  calving.    Sussex. 
POARE-BLIND.      Dim-sighted.     The  word 

occurs  in  Hollyband*s  Dictionarie,  1593. 
POAT.    To  kick.    Devon. 
POBS.    Porridge.     Craven. 
POCHE.    A  pocket.    (J.-N.) 

Unto  another  she  dyde  as  moche ; 

For  they  love  none  but  for  theyr  poehe. 

The  Complaynte  0/ them  that  ben  to  late  Maryed, 

POCHEE.    A  dish  in  ancient  cookery  consiBtinf 

principally  of  poached  eggs.    Pegge. 
POCHERS.  Potters? 
POCHIN.    A  hedgehog.  Somerset. 
POCHIT.  ApolUrdtree.  Line. 
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POCK.    To  push.    Somertet, 

POCK-ARR.    A  pock  mark.    North. 

POCKET.  (1)  A  lump  of  bread. 

(2)  A  measure  of  hops.  Kent.  Half  a  sack  of 
wool  is  called  a  pocket 

POCKET-CLOCK.    A  watch. 

Though  as  tnull  poeket-doekt,  whoM  erery  wheel 
Doth  each  mU-motlon  and  dbtemper  feel, 
WhoM  hand*  get*  ihak  hug  paldea,  and  whose  string 
His  sinews  slackens,  and  whose  soul,  the  spring. 
Expires,  or  languishes;  whose  pulse,  the  flee, 
Either  beats  not,  or  beats  unevenly. 

Donn4^9  Poemt»,  p.  S47« 

POCK-FREDDEN.  Marked  with  the  smallpox 
POD.  (1)  A  foot.    North,    Generally  a  child's 
foot,  and  hence  the  Tcrb  pod,  to  toddle. 

(2)  To  put  down  awkwardly.    North. 

(3)  A  large  protuberant  belly.  Hence  applied 
to  the  body  of  a  cart.    South. 

(4)  A  young  jack,  nearly  full  grown. 
PODAGER.    Gout  in  the  feet.    Bemers  men- 

tions  this  disease  in  hawks  as  ihepodagre. 
PODART.    A  young  sheep.  Line. 
PODDEL.    A  puddle.    Paltgrave. 

The  porter  and  hys  men  in  haste 
Kynge  Roberd  in  a  podttte  caste ; 
Unsemely  was  hys  body  than, 
That  he  was  lyke  non  odur  man. 

aa.  Cantab.  Ft.  ii.  38,  f.  S41. 

PODDER.  (I)  Beans,  peas,  tares,  or  vetches, 
or  such  ware  as  have  pods.  Kent.  Also,  a 
gatherer  or  seller  of  peas,  one  who  takes  them 
to  market  for  sale. 

(2)  "A  weed  called  podder,  windmg  about 
hempe  or  other  like,"  HoUyband's  Dictionarie, 
4to.  Lond.  1593. 

PODDER-GRATTEN.  Podder  stubble.  The 
following  sentence  was  used  by  the  gardener 
of  a  gentleman  living  in  Kent,  describing  a 
feat  of  his  own.  **  I  took  up  a  libbet  that 
lay  by  the  sole,  and  hove  it  at  a  haggister 
that  sat  in  the  podder-gratten." 

PODDISH.    Porridge.     Craven. 

PODDT.    Round  and  stout  in  the  belly. 

PODE.  A  tadpole.  "  Irannys,  or  podys,  or 
vermyn/'  Arch.  xxx.  353.  Mr.  Dyce,  Skelton, 
iu  104,  conjectures  it  to  mean  a  toad;  but 
Grose  has  pohead  in  the  sense  we  have  given. 

PODECHE.  Pottage.  NominaleMS.  Podish 
occurs  in  the  West  and  Cumb.  Dial.  p.  379. 

K>DGE.  (1)  Porridge.    Still  in  use. 

A !  sirra,  my  masters,  how  salst  thou,  Hodge  ? 
Wliat,  art  thou  hungrie  I  wilt  thou  eat  my  podge  t 
MariageofVVltt  and  Witdome,  1670. 

(2^  To  stir  and  mix  together.    Eatt. 

(3)  A  pit,  or  hole ;  a  cesspooL    Kent. 
PODGER.    A  platter,  or  duh.     Weit. 
PODING.    A  pudding.    PahgroDe. 
POD-WARE.    Pulse  growing  in  pods  or  cods. 

Kent.    See  Podder. 
POE.    A  turkey.    North. 
POFF.    To  run  very  fast.    lAne. 
POG.    A  push,  or  blow.    Somerset. 
POGH.  (1)  A  poke ;  a  sack.    "  When  me  pro- 

fereth  the  pigge,  opon  ihepoghe"  MS.  Douce 

52,  XV.  Cent. 
(2)  An  inteijection  of  contempt.    See  Stani- 


hurst's  Description  of  Ireland,  p.  13.    StfO 

in  very  common  use. 
POGRIM.    A  religious  fanatic    East. 
P06Y.    Intoxicated.     Var.  dial 
POHEADS.    Musical  notes.  So  called  perhaps 

from  their  resemblance  to  tadpoles.    North, 
POHEN.    A  peahen.    SkeUon. 
POICH.    A  hive  to  take  bees  in  after  they  have 

swarmed.     Yorksh, 
POIGNIET.    A  wristband.     (Fr.)    "Poygniet 

for  ones  sleeves,  poignet,"  Palsgrave. 
POILE.    Apulia.    Lydgate. 
POINADO.    A  dagger,  or  poniard.    See  Hey- 

wood's  Royall  King,  4to.  1637,  sig.  I. 
POINAUNT.    Sharp;  cutting.    (A.-N) 
POINB.  (1). 

I  poyfie  allehls  pavdyonet  that  to  hymselfe  pendes, 

Dyghttes  his  dowblettea  for  dukes  and  erles. 

Mort9  Arthmre,  MS.  Uneoln,  f .  81. 

(2)  A  UtUe  feUow,  or  dwarf. 

Michel  wonder  had  Leod^an, 
That  swiche  a  lltel  fine  of  man 
So  fele  in  so  litel  thrawe 
So  manliche  had  y-slawe. 

Arthow  and  HerUn,  p.  219. 

POINT.  (1)  To  show,  or  explain ;  to  point  out ; 

to  declare ;  to  write. 
^2^  The  principal  business.    (A.-N.) 

(3)  A  tagged  lace,  used  in  ancient  dress.  To 
truss  a  point,  to  tie  the  laces  which  held  the 
breeches,  and  hence  to  wktruss  a  potnt,  to 
untie  them,  a  delicate  mode  of  expressing 
alvum  exonerare. 

(4)  To  fill  up  the  open  interstices  of  a  wall  with 
mortar.     Far.  £aL 

(5)  To  point  the  earthy  to  put  down  one's  foot 
to  the  ground.    North. 

(6)  To  appoint^  or  equip. 

(7)  In  good  point,  in  good  condition.  This 
phrase  occurs  in  Holinshed's  EngL  L  162. 

(8)  A  deed,  or  martial  exploit 

Vf  thow  durst,  par  ma  fay, 
Apomti  of  arrays  undyrtake, 
Thow  broke  her  wille  fore  ay. 

Torrent  of  Porttigal,  p.  98. 

(9)  To  paint,  or  portray. 
POINT-DEVICE.   With  the  greatest  exactness ; 

excessively  exact.    Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  3689. 
The  wenche  she  was  full  proper  and  nyce, 
Amonge  all  other  she  bare  great  price. 
For  sche  coude  tricke  it  point  device. 
But  fewe  like  her  In  that  countree. 

The  Miller  <^f  Abington,  n.  d. 

POINTEL.  (1)  A  style,  or  pencil,  for  writing. 
{A.'N.)  «•  Stiius,  a  poyntyle,"  Nominale  M  S. 
Nomina  rerumpertineneium  clerico.  "  Poyn- 
tell  or  caracte,  espUngue  defer,"  Palsgrave. 

And  be  assayed   with  thllk  doctrine  which  the 
secretaries  of  God  hath  set  in  potnteU, 

Philpofe  Worke,  p.  376. 
Thenne  loked  aftir  Sir  Zakary 
Tables  and  po^ntel  tyte. 
CmreorMumdi,  MS.  CoU.  Trim.  Cantab,  f.  «& 
(2)  Chequer  work  in  paving  floors. 
POINTEN.   To  prick  with  a  pointed  instroment 

or  with  anythhig  pointed.    (J.'N) 
POINTING-STOCK.      A    laughing-stock;    a 
person  so  silly  as  to  be  pointed  at  in  ridicola. 
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POINTLET.    A  small  promontory. 
POINTMENT.    An  appointment 

The  Sainins  be  set  the  poyntment  to  hold. 
And  to  Ood  they  be  geTyn  the  bodys  bold. 

Rowlandt  MS.  lanad,  388,  f.  388. 
POINTOURE.    A  painter,  or  artist. 
POINTS.    The  diTisions  in  the  side  of  a  quad- 

rant.    MS.  Sloane  213. 
POISE.    Weight. 

We  been  informed  how  ye  have  laboured,  con- 
trary to  natural  kindness  and  duty  of  leglance,  diyers 
matters  of  great  poitet  and  also  how  proclamations 
have  been  made  in  your  name  and  our  cousin's  of 
Warwick,  to  assemble  our  liege  people,  A>  mention 
made  of  us.  MS,  Harl.  543. 

As  for  his  corporature,  I  suppose  Terily  that  if 
wc  had  him  here  in  this  world  to  be  weighed  in  the 
ballance,  the  pay—  of  his  body  would  shew  itself 
more  ponderous  than  five  and  twenty,  peradventure 
thirty  of  ours.  T%«  Man  in  the  M^oone,  1657*  p>  7^. 
POIT.  (1)  To  push,  or  kick.    North. 

(2)  A  poker  for  a  fire.     Yorksh. 

(3)  Impertinent ;  Tery  forward.    Eatt 
POKE.  (1)  A  bag,  or  sack.    North, 
(2^  A  cesspool    Kent. 

(3)  To  thrust  the  head  forward ;  to  stoop  in 
walking.     West. 

(4)  A  large  wide  long  sleere,  Tery  much  worn 
about  the  year  1400,  and  shortly  before  that 
period. 

An  hool  cloith  of  acarlet  may  not  make  a  gowne. 
The  pok9»  of  purchace  hangen  to  the  erthe. 

If5.  IMf6jf41,  f.  7. 

(5^  Scurf  in  the  head.    Line. 

(6)  Afinger-ftalL     Craven. 

(  7)  To  project,  or  lean  forward.     For.  dial. 

(8)  A  cock  of  hay.    Deton, 

(9)  To  gore,  as  ahull  does.     West. 

(10)  To  give  an  offence.    North. 
POKE-CART.    A  miller's  cart,  filled  with  sacks 

or  pokes  of  meal.    East. 

POKE-DAT.  The  day  on  which  the  allowance 
of  com  is  made  to  labourers,  who,  in  some 
places,  receive  a  part  of  their  wages  in  that 
form.  Stifolh. 

POKE-MANTLE.    A  portmanteau.    North. 

POKE-PUDDING.  (1)  A  long  round  pudding. 

(2)  The  long-tailed  titmouse.     Gkme. 

POKER.  (1)  A  single-barrelled  gun. 

(2)  The  same  as  Poking-ttick,  q.  t. 

POKE-SHAKKINS.  The  youngest  pig  of  a 
litter.  North. 

POKEY.  (1)  Saucy.     CunUf. 

(2)  Miserably  smalL     Var.  dial 

POKING.STICK.  An  instrument  for  putting 
the  plaits  of  a  ruff  in  a  proper  form.  It  was 
originally  made  of  wood  or  bone ;  afterwards 
of  steel,  in  order  that  it  might  be  used  hot. 

A  ruflb  about  his  neck,  not  like  a  rufl&an  but  inch 
broad,  with  small  sets,  at  if  a  peece  of  a  tobacco- 
pipe  had  beene  his  pokin/r-etick  i  his  gloves  are 
thrust  under  hit  girdle  that  you  may  see  how  he 
rings  his  fingers. 

The  Man  <n  the  Moone,  1609,  slg.  D.  W. 

POKOK.    A  peacock. 

A  ttAtpokok  of  prb  men  palen  to  Juno. 

Jf&Bod/.264,f.S13. 

POLACK.    APohinder.    Shak. 


POLANS.    Knee-pieoes  in  armour. 
POLAYL.    Poultry.    (^.-iST.)    Polayl  briddiM, 

domestic  poultry,  bam-^oor  fowls. 
POLBER.    A  kind  of  early  barley. 
POLCHER.    A  poacher.     Northampt. 
POLDER.    A  boggy  marshy  soil    Kent. 
POLE.    Some  kind  of  fish  mentioned  in  MS. 

Bibl.  ColL  S.  Johan.  Cantab.  B.  vL 
POLEAPS.    A  leather  strap  belonging  to  some 

part  of  cart  harness.     Far.  dial. 
POLE-HEAD.   A  tadpole.    Pahtgrave  has/^o/e^ 

which  is  still  in  use.    See  Pode. 
POLEIN.  (1)  A  sharp  or  picked  top  set  in  the 

fore-part  of  the  shoe  or  boot.    Bkmnt, 
(2)  A  pulley.    Nominal  MS. 
POLE-PIECE.    A  woman's  cauL    J)evon. 
POLER.     A  barber.     Cheih. 
POL-EVIL.     A  kind  of  eruption  on  the  neck 

and  ears  of  horses.     West. 
POLE-WORK.    A  long  tedious  business. 
POL-GARMENTS.    Cloth  for  garments,  smooth 
on  one  side  and  rough  on  the  other,  as  velvet,  . 
and  simihir  materials. 
POLICE.     PoUcy.    Nadbet. 
POLIFF.    A  pulley. 

Than  be-spake  thepo/jtfT* 
With  gret  strong  wordes  and  styfl^. 
How,  ser  twyrel,  me  thinke  50a  greyyd  I 
What  devylle  who  hath  50U  thus  mevyd  ? 

MS.  Jehmote  61. 
POLIMITE.    Many  coloured  ? 

Of  5onge  Josephe  the  cote  polimiti, 
Wroujteby  the  power  of  alle  the  Trinity 

Legate,  MS.  Soe,  Antiq.  134,  f.  13. 
POLING.    A  plank  of  wood  used  in  mines  to 

prevent  earth  or  stone  from  falling.     Derb. 
POLIPRAGMAN.    A  busy  meddler. 
POLISSER.    A  smock-frock.   Devon. 
POLK.  (1)  Bulk.    Heame. 
(2)  A  pool.     "  Her  hors  a  polk  stap  in,"  Sur 
Tristrem,  p.  284.    It  seems  to  mean  an  eddy 
or  whirlpool  in  Pr.  Parv. 

Ther  was  swilk  dreping  of  the  folk. 
That  on  the  feld  was  nevere  a  polkf 
That  it  ne  stod  of  blod  so  ful, 
That  the  strem  ran  intil  the  huL 

HoMtok,  9685. 
POLKE.    To  place  or  put. 
POLL.  (1)  To  rob;  to  cheat    "Pilling  and 
polling**  was  a  very  common  phrase. 

And  have  wyuked  at  the  poU^g  and  extorcion  of 
hys  unmeasurable  offlders.  UtM*a  VnUm,  1548. 

(2)  To  cut  the  hair. 

(3)  The  head.      Var.  dial.    Hence  the  phrase 
poll  by  poll,  head  by  head,  one  by  one. 

POLLAGE.    Ahead-tax. 

POLLARD.  (1)  Coarse  flour;  bran.  The  coarsest 
bran,  according  to  Harrison,  p.  168. 

(2^  A  clipped  coin.    See  Blount. 

(3)  A  stag  without  horns. 

POLLAX.     A  heavy  halberd.     (J.^S.)    This 
term  is  still  used  by  butchers. 

POLLDAVY.    A  coarse  cloth  or  canvas. 

Your  deligence  knaTct,  or  I  shall  can  vase  your 
poledavyesi  deafen  not  a  gallant  with  your  anon, 
anon,  sir,  to  make  him  stop  hit  eares  at  an  over* 
reckoning.  The  Bride,  1640,  slg.  C.  UL 
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I'OLLE.    To  cut  down  or  lop  a  wood. 

And  dyitroye  my  casteb  and  my  townet, 

Bothe  be  dales  and  be  downet. 

The  poUe  my  irodeyt  and  forestes  downe. 

JfS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38.  f.  211. 
So  may  thy  pastures  with  their  flow6ry  feasts. 
Aft  suddenly  as  lard,  fkt  thy  lean  beasts  t 
So  may  thy  woods  oft  polVd,  yet  ever  wear 
A  green,  and  (when  she  list)  a  golden  hair. 

DoHnt^t  Poemt,  p.  175. 

POLLED-COW.    One  without  horns.    North. 
POLLED-OFF.    Intoxicated.     Var,  dial 
POLLENOER.    A  poUard  tree. 
POLLEPIT.    A  pulpit.     Nominale  MS. 
POLLER.  (1)  A  hen-roost.    Norf. 
(2)  To  heat  in  the  water  with  a  pole.    Figura- 
tivelyi  to  lahonr  without  effect. 

!3)  A  robher ;  an  extortioner. 
4)  A  kind  of  dart.    Nominale  MS. 
POLLETTES.    Pieces  of  armour  for  the  shoul- 

ders,  mentioned  in  Hall,  Henry  IV.  f.  12. 
POLLING.     Retaliation.     Far.  dial. 
POLLRUMPTIOUS.  Restive;  unruly;  foolishly 

confident     Var.  dial 
POLLYWIGS.     Tadpoles.     "Tadpoles,  pole- 
wigges,  yongue  frogs,"  Florio,  p.  212.    "  Pol- 
wygle  wurm"  occurs  in  the  Prompt.  Parv. 
Dame,  what  alls  your  ducks  to  die  ? 
Eating  or  poUjfwig9,  eating  o'  poUywig», 

Whiter**  Specimen,  1794.  p.  19. 

POLMAD.    In  a  rage  for  fighting. 
POLRON.      That  part  of  the  armour  which 
covered  the  neck  and  shoulders.    "  Avant  bras 
d'un  bamois,  the  poldem  of  an  armoure," 
Hollyband's  Dictionarie,  1593.    It  is  men- 
tioned in  Hall,  Henry  IV.  f.  12. 
And  some  only  but  a  sure  gepon. 
Over  his  polryngee  reaching  to  the  kne. 

OariodeeMS, 

POLSHEN.    To  polish.    {J.-N.) 
POLSHRED.    To  lop  a  tree.    Palsgrave. 
POLT.  (1)  A  thump  or  blow.     Var.  diaL 
(2)  A  rat-trap  that  fsdls  down.    Kent. 
(S)  Saucy ;  audacious.    Kent. 
(4)  To  cut,  or  shave.    Somerset, 
POLTATE.    A  potato.     Comw. 
POLT-FOOT.    A  club  foot.    Ben  Jonson  terms 

Vulcan  "  this  polt-footed  philosopher." 
POLTING-LUG.     A  long  thin  rod  used  for 

beating  apples  off  the  trees.     Ohuc. 
POMAGE.  (1)  Cyder.     Harrison,  p.  170. 

Whereof  late  dales  they  used  much  pomage,  or 

elder  for  want  of  barley,  now  that  lacke  Is  more 

commonly  supplied  with  oates. 

Lambcurdte  PerambvieUiorif  1596,  p.  10. 

(2)  A  pumice-stone.  It  is  the  translation  of 
pumex  in  the  Nominale  MS.  xv.  Cent. 

POMANDER.  A  kind  of  perfume,  generally 
made  in  the  form  of  a  ball,  and  worn  about 
the  person.  Sometimes  the  case  for  holding 
pomanders  was  so  termed.  Receipts  for  mak- 
ing  this  perfume  differ  considerably  from  each 
other.    Perhaps  the  following  will  suffice. 

Take  pyppyns  or  other  lyke  melowe  apples,  and 
laye  them  upon  a  tyle  for  to  bake  in  an  oren ;  than 
take  out  the  core  and  the  kernels,  and  make  theym 
deane  wythin,  brayenge  and  breakynge  the  reste, 
aad  iCnjneitthoroughea  f^ne  canvesse  or  straynour. 


Thys  done,  take  as  muche  fat  or  grease  of  a  kydde 
as  you  have  apples*  and  strayne  it  lykewyse.  boylinge 
it  all  together  In  a  newe  Tessell  well  leaded,  untyli 
the  rose  water  bee  consumed ;  then  adde  to  it  muske, 
cloves,  nutmegges,  and  such  lyke  substances  of  a 
reasonable  quantitye  according  to  your  discretion ; 
provided  alwayesthat  they  be  well  brayed  and  broken 
in  pyeces  as  is  above  sayed  ;  and  boyle  them  In  the 
like maner  aforesayed  ;  then  straine  them  .-nd kepe 
them.  The  Secretee  of  Mayeter  AlesU,  1559,  p.  57. 
To  mak9  pomandere. 

Take  two  penny-worth  of  labdanum,  two  penny- 
worth of  storax  liquid,  one  penny-worth  of  calamus 
aromatJicus,  as  much  balm,  half  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  fine  wax,  of  cloves  and  mace  two  penny-worth, 
of  liquid  aloes  three  penny-worth,  of  nutmegs  eight 
penny-worth,  and  of  musk  four  grains :  beat  all 
these  exceedingly  together  till  they  come  to  a  per> 
feet  substance,  then  mould  It  In  any  fashion  you 
please,  and  dry  it. 

ilarkham'e  Englieh  House-Wife,  ed.  1675,  p.  109. 

POME.  (1)  To  pelt  continuously.    North. 

(2)  To  pummel  with  the  fist.     Comw. 

(3)  A  young  rabbit.  Devon. 
POME-GARNADE.    A  pomegranate.    (A.-N.) 
POMEL.    A  ball,  or  knob;  a  lobular  ornament, 

or  anything  globular.  (J.-N.),  It  means 
sometimes  the  top  of  the  head.  Is  pomet 
touris  in  Lybeaus  Disconus,  1295,  an  error 
for  pomel  touris^  round  towers  ?  I  have  not 
met  with  the  phrase  elsewhere. 

She  saughe  there  many  comly  telde 
Wythe  pometlee  bryghte  as  goldis  beghe. 

Jtf5.  Har/.  225a,  f.  118. 
On  the  pomelle  yt  waae  wret. 
Fro  a  prynce  yt  wase  get, 
Mownp<rfyardus  be  hyght. 

Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  SI. 

POMELEE.     Spotted.     Maundevile. 

POME-WATER.    A  kind  of  apple.    See  Lyd- 

gate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  15.    In  the  Widow  of 

Watling  Street,  p.  15,  the  apple  of  the  eye 

is  termed  Kpomwater. 

POMICE.    The  residue  of  apples  after  the  juice 

has  been  extracted.     West. 
POMMADO.    Vaulting  on  a  horse,  without  the 
aid  of  stirrups,  by  resting  one  hand  on  the 
saddle-bow.  The  pommado  reversa  was  vault- 
ing off  again. 
POMON.    Lungs.    {A.^N) 
POMPAL.    Proud;  pompous. 

Thy  elder  sisters  loves  are  more 

Than  well  I  can  demand. 
To  whom  I  equally  bestow 

My  kingdome  and  my  land. 
My  pompal  state  and  all  my  goods. 

That  lovingly  I  may 
With  those  thy  sisters  be  malntaln'd 
Until  my  dying  day. 

BaUad  of  King  Leir,  n.  d. 

POMPED.    Pampered.    Hawes. 

POMPILLION.  An  ointment  made  of  bhick 
poplar  buds.  See  Cotgra?e,  in  v.  Populeon. 
A  more  complete  account  of  it  will  be  found 
under  j^c^t^on. 

POMPION.  A  pumpkin.  {Fr.)  It  is  the  trans- 
lation of  citrouille  in  Hollyband's  Dictionarie, 
4to.  Loud.  1593. 

POMPIRE.    Melagiom.    A  kind  of  apple  men- 
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tioned  in  Rider's  Dictionarie,  1640.  "  Poum- 

per,  frutc,"  Palsgrave. 
POMPLE.   To  hobble? 

I  lench.  I  len,  on  lyme  I  laue, 

I  poke,  I  pomple»  I  piUle.  I  pave.  ROiq:  Jnti^.  IL  211. 
POMSTER.    To  doctor  or  play  the  quack  with 

salves  and  slops ;  to  apply  a  medicament  to  a 

wound  or  contusion,  or  to  administer  medicine 

internally.     JVest, 
PON.     A  pond.    Drayton, 
PONCHONG.    A  puncheon  of  iron,  used  in 

making  holes  in  iron  or  steeL 
PONENT.    Western.     (ItaL) 
PONGE.    A  pound.    Const.  Freem.  p.  20. 
PONIAUNT.    Poignant;  acute.     (J.-N.) 
PONICHE.    To  punish.    Lydgate, 

Ifaryes  soBe,  most  of  honouie. 

That  ryche  and  pore  may  ponjrdktf  and  please, 

Lyt  me  now  in  my  longonre. 

And  gyf  me  lysena  to  lyve  in  ease. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  I.  0. 

PONIET.    A  wristband. 

PONTED.  (1)  Bruised;  indented.     West. 

(2)  Tainted ;  not  fresh.    Dorset, 

POO.    TopulL    North, 

POOCH.  (1)  A  pot ;  a  jug.    South. 

(2)  To  thrust  out  the  lips  in  a  sullen  discontented 
manner.  West.  Grose  and  Polwhele  have 
poochee,  to  make  mouths  at  a  person,  screwing 
up  the  mouth  like  a  pouch.     Grote, 

POODLE.    The  English  ChanneL     Comw. 

POODLER.    The  young  coalflsh.    North. 

POOK.  (1)  To  kick.    Devon. 

(2)  A  calfs  stomach  for  rennet.     West. 

(3)  A  cock  of  hay.  Somerset.  To  pook  hay 
or  barley,  to  make  it  up  into  cocks. 

(4)  The  belly ;  the  stomach.     West. 
POOK-NEEDLE.   The  cockle  in  com.    Susses. 
POOLE.    A  measure  of  work  in  slating,  or 

covering  houses  with  slate,  where  evtry  poole 
of  work  is  either  six  feet  broad  and  fourteen 
feet  upon  both  sides,  or  168  feet  in  length 
and  one  in  breadth. 

POOLINGS.  The  fat  which  is  stripped  off 
from  the  intestmes  of  an  animaL    North. 

POOLS.  The  spaces  on  each  side  of  the  thresh 
ing-floor  of  a  bam.    Deffon. 

POOL-SPEARE.    A  reed.    South. 

POOLY.    Mictura.     West. 

POOMER.    Anything  very  hurge.    North. 

POON.    To  kick.    North. 

POOP.  (1)  A  puppy.    Somerset. 

(2)  A  gidp  in  drinking.    North. 

(3)  To  cheat ;  to  deceive ;  to  cozen. 
POOP-NODDY.  The  game  of  love. 
POOR.    Lean,  out  of  condition  ;  applied  to  live 

stock.     Var.  duU. 
POOR-AND-RICH.    An  old  game,  mentioned 

in  Taylor's  Motto,  12mo.Lond.  1622,  sig.  D.  iv. 
POOR.  BODY.    A  very  common  expression  of 

pity  or  sympathy  for  an  unfortunate  person. 
POOR- JOHN.    A  kind  of  fish,  salted  and  dried. 

It  was  cheap  and  coarse. 
POORLY.    Somewhat  unwdL     Var.  dial 
POOT.  (1)  A  diicken,  or  pullet.    Chesh. 
(2)  To  err,  or  blubber.    Somerset. 


(3)  A  lake,  or  pool  of  water. 
POOTY.    A  snail-shell.    NoHhampi. 
POP.  (1)  Ginger-beer.     Var.  dial 
(2)  A  short  space.    Lane. 
POP-GLOVE.    The  foxglove.     Comuj. 
POPE.  (1)  A  term  of  contempt.  "  What  Sipope 

of  a  thing."    Dorset. 

He,  having  no  amwere,  began  to  cane  and  ban« 

bidding  a  pope  on  all  women. 

ffestward/br  Smett*,  Ifflt. 

(2)  "  I  know  no  more  than  the  Pope  of  Rome," 
a  very  common  simile. 

A  simple  fellow  being  arraign'd  at  the  bar,  the 
Judge  was  so  favourable  to  him  as  to  give  him  his 
booli,  and  they  bid  him  read.  Read  I  truly,  my 
Lord,  says  he,  I  can  read  no  more  ttum  the  Pope  of 
Rome.  Oxford  Jeau,  17W,  p.  93. 

POPE-JULIUS.    An  old  game,  possibly  similar 

to  the  modem  game  of  Pope  Joan. 
POPELER.  A  kind  of  bird,  explained  by  poptiAit 

in  the  Prompt.  Parv. 
POPELOT.    A  deceiver.    (J.-N.) 
POPERIN.    A  kind  of  pear.    There  were  two 
sorts,  the  summer-poperin,  and  the  winter- 
poperin. 
POPES.    Weevils.    Urry  gives  this  as  a  Hamp 

shire  word,  in  his  MS.  adds,  to  Ray. 
POPES-HEAD.     A  broom  with  a  very  long 
handle  for  sweeping  ceilings  and  high  places. 
POPET.    A  puppet.    {J.-N.) 
POP-GUN.    Elder-wine.    South. 
POP-HOLY.    Hypocrisy.    Lydgate,  p.  46. 
POPILION.    The  following  receipt /or  to  mai^ 
popylyone  is  from  a  MS.  in  my  possession. 

Talie  liij.  li.  of  popelere  levys,  and  iij.  li.  of  erbe 
watur,  and  a  pownde  of  henbane,  and  a  H.  of  pete 
morell,  a  /».  of  orpyn,  a  li.  of  syngrene,  halfe  a  rt.  of 
weybrod,  halfe  a  li.  of  endy  ve,  halfe  a  li.  of  vyolettes, 
halfe  a  li,  of  welle  cressyn,  and  then  wese  them 
clene,  and  stampe  them  ;  and  than  put  to  them  i). 
li.  and  a  half  of  moltyn  barowse  grese,  and  medylie 
them  welle  togethur  \  and  than  put  them  in  a  dose 
pott  ix.  dayys,  and  than  Uke  and  worche  it  up. 
POPILLE.     Tares.     Nominale  MS.     Popple 

occurs  in  the  provincial  glossaries. 
POPINJAY.     A  parrot.    {A.-N.)    Pqpingaye 
blue,  a  land  of  coloured  cloth. 
And  pyping  still  he  spent  the  day. 
So  merry  as  the  popingajn 
Which  liked  Dowsabel : 
That  would  she  ought,  or  would  she  nought. 
This  lad  would  never  from  her  thought ; 

She  in  love-longing  felL       Drayton's  Pastoral*. 
POPLAIN.    The  poplar  tree.     West. 
POPLE.    To  stalk  about;   to  hobble;  to  go 

prying  and  poking  about.    Exmoor. 
POPLER.  (1)  Pottage.    Dekker,  1616. 
(2)  A  sea-g^.    Nominale  MS. 
POPLET.    A  term  of  endearment,  generally 
applied  to  a  young  girL     Poppet  is  still  in 
common  use. 
POPPED.    Nicely  dressed.    Chaucer.    Still  in 

use  in  Leicestershire. 
POPPER.    A  dagger.     Chaucer. 
POPPET.    An  idol,  or  puppet. 

Wyth  lyeng  and  sweryng  by  no  poppeU, 
But  teryng  God  in  a  thowsand  gobbets. 

Plat/of  Wit  and  Science,  Brighfe  JfS. 
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POPPILARY.    The  poplar  tree    Cheth. 
POPPIN.     A  puppet.      East.     *«  Moppe  or 

popyne,"  Prompt.  Panr. 
POPPING.     Blabbing;  cbattering.     Wett. 

For  a  turetle  this  felowe  waxeth  all  folyshe,  I. 

doth  utterly  or  all  togyther  dote,  or  it  a  very  poptfng 

foole.  Aeola»tu*»  1540. 

POPPLE.  (1)  The  poplar  tree.   East.   **Popultu, 

a  popyltre/'  Nominale  MS.    ^ 

(2)  A  bubble.    (3)  To  bubble  up.    Still  in  use 
in  the  North  of  England. 

(4)  A  pebble.     Var,  dioL     {J.-S.) 

(5)  A  cockle.    North. 

(6)  To  tumble  about    S^foa. 
POPPY-PILL.    Opium.    North. 
POPULAR.    Common ;  vulgar. 

POR.    A  poker.    North.    "  A  porr  of  iron," 
Arch.  xL  438.    See  alio  ibid.  437. 

PORAILLE.    The  poor  people.    {J.-N.) 

PORBEAGLE.    A  kind  of  shark. 

PORCELLYS.    Young  pigs.     (Lat.) 

PORCHLAJ^S. 

For  the  better  knowledge,  salf  and  sure  kepinge 
together  of  the  premiises,  and  of  every  parte  therof, 
lest  some  levde  persons  mighte  or  woulde  irabesiU, 
the  nine  with  the  detriment  of  the  porehian*. 

Kgtrton  Paptrtt  p.  14. 

PORC-PISCE.    A  porpoise.    Joruon. 
PORCUPIG.    A  porcupine. 
Had  you  but  seen  him  in  this  dress. 

How  fierce  he  look'd  and  how  big. 
You  would  have  thought  him  for  to  be 

Some  Egyptian  porcuplg.  ITte  Dragon  of  Wantlay, 

PORE.  (1)  Power. 

To  sawe  a  saule  arerlastyngly 
I  have  All  pore  and  mastry. 

PisoM  of  Ancient  Foetty,  p.  4X 

(2^  To  look  earnestly. 

(3)  To  supply  plentifully.     Gloue. 
PORE-COTE.    A  coat  of  coarse  doth. 
PORED-MILK.    Any  milk  that  turns  or  curdles 

in  the  boiling  is  in  Kent  called  pored  milkf 
especially  the  first  milk  of  a  cow  when  she 
has  calved. 
PORET.    A  young  onion.    Porrtetet,  Forme 

ofCury,p.4L    (.^.-JV.) 
PORISHLY.    Weak-sighted.    Palsgrave. 
PORISME.    A  corolla^.    {Gr.) 
PORKER.    A  young  hog  fatted  for  the  purpose 

of  being  eaten  fre^.     Far.  dial 
PORKLING.    A  small  pig.    East. 
PORKPOINT.    A  porcupine. 
PORKY.    Fat ;  plump.    North. 
PORPENTINE.    A  porcupine.    Shak. 
Galius,  that  greatest  roost-eock  in  the  rout, 
SweUeth  as  big  as  Bacchus  did  with  wine: 
Like  to  a  hulke  he  beares  himselfe  about. 
And  bristels  as  a  boare  or  porpentine. 

The  Moiu-Trap,  1606. 

PORPIN.    A  hedgehog.    Somerset. 
PORR.  (I)  A  plumber,  or  glazier.    North. 

(2)  To  push,  or  thrust.     Comw.    This  word 
occurs  in  Baret's  Alvearie,  1580,  P.  579. 

(3)  To  stuff  with  food.    Somerset. 
PORRA.    A  kind  of  pottage. 
PORRINGER.    A  vessel  for  porridge. 


PORRIWIGGLES.    Tadpoles.    North. 
PORRON. 

1  charge  and  pray  mine  executors  and  fco0iecs,to 
perfoim  my  will  that  ensueth  touching  these  manors, 
advowsons,  and  porrons,  chauntries,  lands  and  tene* 
ments,  abovesaid.  T)B$t.  Fetutt.  p.  960. 

PORT.  (1)  Carriage;  behaviour.    {J.-N.) 
And  then  y  am  so  symple  off  port. 
That  for  to  tzju  sum  dysport, 
Y  play  with  here  lytylie  hounde. 
Now  on  the  bedde,  now  on  the  grounde. 

Cower,  MS.  Cantab.  VL  L  6,  f.  4. 
Ther  ben  loveris  of  suche  a  sorte, 
Thatfsynen  an  umble  porfe. 

GowBTt  MS.  Soc  Antiq.  134,  f.4S. 

(2)  A  piece  of  iron,  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a 
horseshoe,  fixed  to  the  saddle  or  stirrup,  and 
made  to  carry  the  lance  when  held  upright. 
It  is  mentioned  in  Hall,  Henry  IV.  f.  12. 

(3)  State ;  attendance ;  company  of  retainers. 
Shah.  **  As  lyberall  a  bowse,  and  as  greate 
a  porte,"  Arch.  xxviiL  108. 

PORTAGE.    A  port,  or  porthole. 

PORTAGUE.  A  Portuguese  gold  coin,  worth 
about  three  pounds  twelve  shillings.  **  The 
portigue,  a  peece  verie  solemnehe  kept  of 
diverse,  and  yet  oflftimes  abased  with  washing, 
or  absolutelie  counterfeited,"  Harrison's  Eng- 
land, p.  219. 
Ten  thousand  portaguet,  besides  great  pearls, 
Rieh  costly  Jewels  and  stones  infinite. 

3%«  Jew  ofMaltat  L  S. 

PORTANCE.    Manner;  deportment.    Shak. 

PORTASSE.    A  breviary. 

The  pawment  of  the  chyrche  the  aunchent  fftdert 

tredes. 
Sum  tyme  with  a  porta*,  sumtyme  with  a  payre  o< 
bedes.  Baie^e  Ktmge  Johan,  p.  27. 

And  also  we  thank  your  noblesse  and  good  father- 
hood of  our  green  gowns,  now  sent  unto  us  to  our 
great  comfort,  beseeching  your  good  lordship  to 
remember  ouxporteus,  and  that  we  might  have  some 
fine  bonnets  sent  unto  us  by  the  next  sure  messenger 
for  necessity  so  requireth. 

MS.  Cotton.  Veepae.  F.  iii 

PORT-CANNONS.    See  Canions. 

PORTCULLIS.  A  coin  struck  in  Elizabeth's 
reign  with  a  portcullis  stamped  on  the  reverse. 

PORTECOLISE.    A  portcullis.     (A..N.) 

PORTE-HOIS.    A  portasse,  or  breviary. 

PORTER.    To  portray  anythmg.    Paisgrave. 

PORTER'S- KNOT.  A  peculiar  kind  of  knot, 
particularly  strong  and  effective. 

PORTER'S-LODGE.  The  usual  place  of  chas- 
tisement for  the  menials  and  humbler  retainers 
of  great  families.  Our  old  dramatists  con- 
stantly  refer  to  it. 

PORTE-SALE.    An  open  sale  of  wares. 

PORTINGALL.    A  Portuguese. 

PORTLET.     A  small  port    Harrison,  p.  60. 

PORTMANTLE.  A  portmanteau,  of  which  the 
ancient  form  was  sometimes  port-mantua. 
'*  A  port-mantua  or  a  cloke-bagge,"  The  Man 
in  the  Mopne,  1609,  sig.  D. 

PORTNANES.  Appurtenances.  "Men  have  a 
lerdwith  other  portnanes,"  MS.  Addit  12195. 

PORTPANE.  A  doth  used  for  carrying  bread 
from  the  pantry  to  the  dinner-table. 
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PORTRAITURE.    Portrait;  likeness. 

I  will  that  mj  executors  provide  and  ordain  a 

marble  stone,  with  an  image  and  portraiture  of  our 

Sariomr  Jtaesu  and  of  a  priest  Iineeling,  with  a  cedule 

in  his  hand,  to  the  foot  of  the  said  Image  ot  Jhesu. 

T*st,  Vetutt,  p.  496. 

PORTREVfi.    The  chief  magistrate  of  a  town. 
See  a  brief  dissertation  on  the  origin  of  the 
portreere  of  GraTesend  in  Lambard*s  Peram- 
bulation. 1596,  p.  483. 
PORTSALTJT.    Safe  port.    (J.-N,) 
PORTURE.    Carnage;  behavionr.    (A.-N.) 
POS.    A  deposit,  or  pledge.    {A,.N.) 
POSE.  (1)  A  hoard  of  money.    North, 

(2)  To  suppose ;  to  place,  or  put  as  a  supposition. 
(j4.'N,  )    It  occurs  in  Lydgate. 

(3)  A  cold,  a  rheum  in  the  head. 

Hiseare  erect,  his  deanely  nose, 
Thatne're  was  troubled  with  apofe. 

Jfm  MiraeUt,  1658,  p.  33. 

POSER.  The  bishop's  examining  chaplain. 
See  Harrison's  England,  p.  139.  The  term 
is  still  retained  at  Eton  for  the  examiner  for 
the  King's  College  fellowships.  No  doubt 
from  poten,  which  is  explained  by  exammo 
in  Prompt.  Parr.  p.  144.  In  cant  language,  a 
p09er\A9Jk  unanswerable  question  or  argument. 
POSH.  A  great  quantity.  We$t. 
POSNET.  A  little  pot.  PaUgraoe,  "  Urciohu, 
a  posnet,"  Nominale  MS.  f.  8. 

Then  skellets,  pans,  and  potnet*  put  on. 
To  make  them  poiridge  without  mutton. 

Cotton*»  \%'w1i$»  1734.  p.  17. 
And  that  !•  this,  the  cunning  man  biddeth  set  on 
a  posfisf,  or  some  pan  with  naylcs,  and  seeth  them, 
and  the  witch  shal  come  in  while  they  he  in  seething, 
and  within  a  fewe  dales  after  her  face  will  be  all 
bescratched  with  the  nayles. 

C\tfifrd*$  Dialogue  on  Witchet,  1603. 

POSS.  (1)  To  dash  about  North,  Pegge  ex- 
plains  it,  to  punch  or  kick,  and  poste,  to  push, 
occurs  in  Chaucer. 

And  tberln  thay  kette  hir,  and  poeeede  hir  up  and 
downe,  and  sayd,  take  the  this  bathe  for  thi  slewthe 
and  thl  glotonye.  MS,  Lincoln  A.  i.  17*  f.  253. 

(2)  A  waterfall     Yorksh, 
POSSE.    A  number  of  people ;  no  doubt  de- 
rived from  the  sheriff's  posse  conUtatus, 
POSSEDE.    To  possess.    Palsgrave, 

A  I  lady  myn,  how  God  hath  made  therlche, 
Thysilfe  allone  alle  richesse  to  poseede, 

Lydgate,  MS,  Soe.  Antiq,  134,  f.  19. 

POSSESS.  To  inform;  to  persuade;  to  convince. 
Still  in  use.    See  Craven  GL 

POSSESSIONERS.  An  inridious  name  for 
those  religious  communities  which  were  en- 
dowed with  lands.     {Lat.) 

POJSSET.  A  drink  of  wine  or  treacle  boiled 
with  milk.  "  Quoddam  genus  cibi,  aposetet** 
Ortus  Vocabulorum,  1500.  Junius,  in  the 
MS.  notes  in  his  copy  of  the  book  in  the  Bod- 
leian, says  ''hodiemisinAnglisdiciturpoMe/." 
A  posset  viras  usually  taken  before  retiring  to 
rest.    See  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  5. 

It  Is  his  mornings  draught  when  he  riseth,  his 
conserves  or  cates  when  he  hath  well  dined,  his 
aftemoones  nundons,  and  when  he  goeth  to  bedde 
his  poeeet  smoaking  hote. 

The  Man  in  the  Moone,  1609,  sig.  C.  1. 


POSSIBILITIES.  This  word  means/NMf^Mtofu 
in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  1,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  property  of  Anne  Page,  which  is 
well  illustrated  by  a  MS.  letter  dated  about 
1610,  in  the  library  of  Dulwich  College,  being 
a  letter  from  a  suitor  to  a  father  for  his  per- 
mission to  woo  the  daughter,  in  which  he  says, 
**  1  ryette  to  yon  first  this  dsone,  as  Londone 
fashen  is,  to  intrete  you  that  I  may  have  your 
good  will  and  your  wiefs,  for  if  we  geete  the 
fathers  good  will  first,  then  may  wee  bolder 
spake  to  the  datter,  for  mjpossebeletisia  abel 
to  mantayne  her." 

Uy  poeeibilitiee  may  raise  his  hopet 
To  their  first  height. 

Hei/woo^e  RoifaU  King,  1637. 
POSSONE.    To  drive  away. 
POSSy.    Thick,  short,  and  fat.    North, 
POST.  (1)  A  prop,  or  support    (^.-5.) 
(2)  **  Knock  your  head  up  against  a  post,"  an 

address  to  a  blockhead. 
(Z)  Post  aUme,  quite  alone.     Devon. 

(4)  The  stakes  at  cards  or  dice. 

(5)  Haste;  speed.  The  expression pof^Aot/e is 
still  in  common  use. 

(6)  A  courier,  or  special  messenger. 

One  night  a  drunken  fellow  Josled  against  a  post, 
but  the  fellow  thought  somelxkly  had  Jo»led  him^ 
and  fell  a  beating  the  post  till  his  fingers  were  broken. 
Says  one  to  him,  Fie !  what  do  you  do  to  fight  with  - 
a  post?  Is  It  a  post?  Why  did  he  not  blow  his  horn, 
then.  Q^fbrd  Jeet*,  1706,  p.  101. 

What  though  such  poet  cannot  ride  post 

Twlxt  Exceter  and  this 
In  two  months  space,  yet  careless  they 
Those  ten  whole  months  to  mis. 

BaUai»»  MS.  temp.  Jamee  I. 
POST-AND-PAIR.     An  old  game  at  cards, 
mentioned  in  Florio,  p.  210 ;  Taylor's  Motto, 
1622,  sig.  D.  iv.    A  game  called  pops  and 
pairs  is  mentioned  in  the  West,  and  Cumb. 
Dial.  p.  379. 
POST-AND-PAN-HOUSE.    A  house  formed  of 
uprights  and  cross  pieces  of  timber,  whidi 
are  not  plastered  over,  but  generally  blackened, 
as  many  old  cottages  are  in  various  parts  of 
England. 
POST-BIRD.    The  gray  birdcatcher.    Kent, 
POSTIK.    A  pestle  for  a  mortar. 
POSTIME.    An  imposthume. 
POSTISIS.    Posts,     f'ar.diai. 
POSTISSER.    Pots.    Berks. 
POSTLE.(l)  An  Apostle. 

Like  a  poetle  I  am. 
For  I  preche  to  man. 

Armonye  ^  Byrdee,  p.  7. 
(2)  A  comment,  or  short  gloss. 
POSTOLICON.    A  white  ointment 
POST-PAST.    A  kind  of  dessert. 
POST-PIN.    A  very  small  pin.    It  is  the  trans- 
lation of  camion  in  HoUyband's  Dictionarie, 
4to.Lond.1593. 
POSTURE.    To  strut.    I.  of  Wight. 
POSTOURE.   A  pastor. 

The  chapltre  of  a  chirche  cathedral, 
Wlian  they  han  chosen  here  heed  or  pottoure. 

Occleve,  MS.  Soe,  Jntiq,  134,  f.  90^ 

POST-^OSED.    Put  back.    (Fr.) 
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POT.  (1)  A  hollow  vessel  made  of  twigs  with 
which  they  take  fish.    South. 

(2)  A  stick  with  a  hemisphere  of  wicker-work 
on  it,  used  as  a  shield  in  cudgel-playing. 

(3)  A  helmet,  or  head-piece.  The  scull  was  so 
caUed.  Parte  of  **  the  potte  of  the  hede*'  are 
mentioned  in  MS.  Sloane  965,  f.  44. 

(4)  Gone  to  pot,  ruined. 

(5)  To  deceive.  To  make  a  pot  at  one,  to  make 
a  grimace  or  mow.  To  pot  verses,  to  cap  them. 

Ua)  To  drink.     Still  in  use. 

(7) «« The  pot  is  a  hog's  hlack-pudding  made  with 
the  hlood  and  grite  unground  stuffed  into  pigs' 
guts  or  chitterlings,  otherwise  blackpot  /  the 
pudding  is  more  of  the  sausage  kind,  and  has 
no  blood  in  it,  but  minced  pork,  and  some- 
times raisins  and  currante  and  spice  to  season 
it,  and  many  other  rich  materials,  stuffed  com- 
monly into  the  larger  gute,"  MS.  Devon.  GL 

POTAGRE.    The  gout    {Gr.) 

Somme  schal  have  in  lyines  aboute 
For  tloothe  a  potagre  and  a  goate. 

MS.  MhmoU  41,  f.  37. 

POTATOE-BOGLE.    A  scarecrow. 

POT-BOILER.    A  housekeeper.    Eatt. 

POT-CAKE.    A  light  Norfolk  dumplmg. 

POTCH.  To  poke;  to  thrust  at ;  to  push,  or 
pierce.    Still  in  use. 

POT-CLAME.  A  pot-hook.  PoZ-cJ^,  Eennett, 
MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

POT-CRATE.  A  large  open  basket  to  carry 
earthenware  in.    Lane. 

PQT-DAY.    A  cooking-day.    Norf. 

POT-DUNG.    Farmyard  dung.     Berkt, 

POTE.  (1)  To  push,  or  kick.    North. 

(2)  A  broad  piece  of  wood  used  by  thatchers  to 
open  the  old  thatch  and  thrust  in  the  new 
straw.     Oxon. 

(3)  To  creep  about  moodily. 
POTECARY.    Aq  apothecary.     Wett. 

Tbb  renayt  la  bought  ofnopoHcorye. 

Ljfdgatt^9  Minor  Poemt,  p.  69. 

POTED.    Plaited. 

He  keepes  a  starcht  gate,  weans  a  formall  ruffe. 
A  nosegay,  let  face,  and  a  poted  caWe. 

H9ifwooir»  Troia  Britaniea,  1009,  p.  89. 

POTE-HOLE.    A  small  hole  through  which 
anything  is  pushed ;  a  confined  place.     fFe$t. 
POTENT.  (1)  A  potentote.    Shah. 
(2)  A  club,  staff,  or  crutch.    (A.-N.)    Stilte 
are  caMed  pottew  in  Norfolk. 

Loke  sone  after  a  potent  and  tpectacle. 
Be  not  ashamed  to  take  hem  to  thyn  ease. 

UfdgoM%  Minor  Poenu,  p.  30. 

POTENTIAL.    Strong;  powerful.    (A.^N.) 
POTERNE  R.    A  pocket,  or  pouch. 
He  plucked  out  of  his  pofrner. 
And  longer  wold  not  dwell. 
He  pulled  forth  a  pretty  mantle, 
Betweene  two  nut-shells. 

T/M  BuyttndtfM  Mantel. 
POTESTAT.    A  chief  magistrate.    (J.-N.) 
POTE  WS.    A  dish  in  ancient  cookery,  described 

in  the  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  80. 
POT-GUN.    A  pop-gun ;  a  mock  gun,  or  play- 
thing for  schoolboys ;  consisting  of  a  wooden 


tube  turned  somewhat  like  the  cylindrical  part 
of  a  cannon,  or  the  barrel  of  a  common  hand- 
gun, open  at  both  ends,  one  of  which  being 
stuffed  or  stopped  up  with  a  pellet  of  tow,  &c 
another  of  the  same  kind  is  violently  thrust 
into  the  other  end  by  a  rammer  made  on  pur- 
pose, which  so  compresses  the  air  between 
the  two  pellets,  that  the  first  flies  out  with  a 
considerable  force  and  noise.  There  was  a 
kind  of  small  cannon  so  called.  "  And  yet 
will  winke  for  to  discharge  a  pofffun,"  Tell- 
Tale,  Dulwich  CoUege  MS. 

POT-HANGLES.    Pot-hooks.    North. 

POTHELL-SLOTH.    A  puddle  of  water. 

POTHELONE.    To  dig,  or  grub  in  the  earth. 

POTHER.    To  shake ;  to  poke.     West. 

POTHERY.     Hot;  close;  muggy.     fFett. 

POT-HOOKS-AND-HANGERS.  The  rude 
strokes  of  a  boy  beginning  to  write. 

POT-KNIGHT.    A  drunken  fellow. 

POT-LADLES.    Tadpoles.    East. 

POT-LUCK.  To  take  pot-luck,  L  e.  to  partake 
of  a  family  dinner  without  previous  invitation. 

POT-PUDDING.  "A  white-pot,  or  pot-pud- 
ding,"  Florio,  p.  99.  Markham  says  black- 
puddings  are  called />o/#  in  Devon. 

POTS.    The  panniers  of  a  packsaddle.     We$t. 

POT-SHARE.  A  potsherd,  or  piece  of  broken 
pottery.    Also  called  a  pot-scar. 

POT-SICK.    Tipsy.    Florio,  p.  68. 

POT-SITTEN.    Ingrimed.     Yorkih. 

POT-STICK.  «  Contut,  potstyk,"  MS.  Lansd. 
560,  f.  45.    «  Potstycke,  batton,"  Palsgrave. 

POT-SURE.    PerfecUy  confident. 

When  these  rough  gods  beheld  him  thus  secure, 
And  arm'd  against  them  like  a  man  pot-euroy 
They  stint  vain  storms :  and  so  IfonsfrifBrm 
(So  hight  the  ship)  touch*d  about  Florida. 

Legend  of  Captain  Jonee,  1659. 

POTTENGER.  A  porringer.  Palsgrave.  "A 
potenger  or  a  little  dish  with  eares,"  Baret, 
1580.    Still  in  use  in  Devon. 

POTTER.  (1)  Togo  about  doing  nothmg;  to 
saunter  idly ;  to  work  badly ;  to  do  anything 
inefiiciently.     Far.  dial 

(2)  To  stir ;  to  poke.    North. 

l&S  To  hobble,  as  a  horse.     Warw. 

(4)  To  confuse,  or  disturb.     Yorksh. 

POTTERY-WARE.    Earthenware.    West. 

POTTLE.    A  measure  of  two  quarts. 

POTTLE-BELLIED.    Pot-bellied.  West. 

POTTLE-DRAUGHT.  The  taking  a  pottie  of 
liquor  at  one  draught. 

POT-WABBLERS.  Persons  entitled  to  vote 
for  members  of  parliament  in  certain  bo- 
roughs from  having  boiled  their  pots  therein. 
''Tanodunii  in  agro  Somersetensi  vocantur 
pot-waUmers,"  Upton's  MS.  additions  to 
Junius,  in  Bodleian  Library. 

POT-WATER.  Water  used  for  household  pur- 
poses, for  cooking,  &c    Devon, 

POTT.    Confined ;  crammed ;  dose.    West. 

POU.  (1)  To  puU.    North. 

(2)  A  pan,  or  platter.  Ijone. 

POUCE.  (1)  A  pulse.  {A.^N.)  "  Pouce  of  Iha 
arme,  pouce  **  Palsgrave. 
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(2^  Xastiuest.     North,     Hence,  poucy,  dirty, 

untidy,  in  a  litter. 
POUCH.  (1)  A  pocket.   {A.^N,) 
(2)  To  poke,  or  push.    WeiL 
POUD.    A  boil,  or  ulc^.    Stmex, 
POUDERED.  Interspersed.   "  A  garment  pott- 
dered  with    purple    studdes,"    Hollyband's 
Dictionarie,  1593. 
POUDERING  TUB.    The  tub  used  for  salting 
meat.     It  is  the  translation  of  chanuer  in 
Hollyband's  Dictionarie,  1593.    It  was  also  a 
nickname  for  the  cradle  or  bed  in  which  a 
person  was  laid  who  was  affected  with  the  htet 
venerea, 
POUDER-MARCHANT.    Pulverized  spices. 
POUDRE.  (1)  To  salt  or  spice  meat. 
(2)  Dust.    KyngAlisaunder,  2180. 
For  the  poudr*  of  this  charging, 
No  might  men  te  tonne  ichinlng. 

Arthow  and  Merlin,  p.  176. 
Lo !  In  powdur  y  schall  tlcpe. 
For  owt  of  jKNodwr  fyrtt  y  came. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.38,  f.  19. 

POUKE.  (1)  A  devil ;  a  spirit.    Hence  the  term 
Puck,  appKed  to  Robin  GoodfeUow,  as  in 
Shakespeare,  and  other  writers. 
The  heved  flelghe  fraro  the  bonke. 
The  lOttle  nam  the  helle  potiAre. 

Artltour  and  Merlin,  p.  906. 

(2)  A  pimple,  or  blister.    North,    Cotgrave 

has   ampouUf    *'full   of    water-poukes   or 

whcales." 
POUL.    St.  Paul.   (^.-AT.) 
POULAINS.     Pointed  shoes.    {A.-N.) 
POULDER.    Powder.    {A.-N.) 
POULDERING.     An  (hford   student  in  his 

second  year.    See  the  Christmas  Prince,  ed. 

1816,  p.  1. 
POULT.    To  kill  poultry.     An  old  hawking 

term.    See  Gent.  Rec  iL  34, 62. 
POULTER.    A  poulterer.    This  form  of  the 

word  occnrt  in  Hollyband's  Dictionarie,  1593. 
POUMYSSHE.   Pounce  for  writing.  Palsgrave. 
POUN.    A  pond.    Norihumb. 
POUNCE.  (1)  A  thump,  or  blow.  East. 

i2)  A  puncheon  of  iron. 
3^  A  pulse.    Gesta  Rom.  p.  318. 

(4)  To  cut  glass  or  metal  for  cups,  &c  ;  to  per- 
forate or  prick  anything ;  to  ornament  by  cut- 
ting. A  pounced  decanter  would  be  what  we 
now  term  a  cut  decanter.  See  Arch.  xxix.  55. 
'*  Bulino,  a  kind  of  pouncer  that  gravers  use," 
Florio,  p.  71. 

POUNCES.    The  claws  of  a  hawk. 

POUNCET-BOX.  A  box  perforated  with  holes 
used  for  carrying  perfumes.   Shak. 

POUNCINGS.  Holes  stamped  in  garments, 
formeriy  made  by  way  of  ornament. 

POUND.  (1)  A  cyder  mill.   Devon, 

(2)  A  head  of  water.    Var.  dial 

(3)  To  beat,  or  knock.    Gloue. 
POUNDER.    Same  as  Atmeely  q.  v. 
POUND-MELE.    By  the  pound.   {A,^S.) 
POUND-NEEDLE.    The  herb  acus  demenys. 
POUNDREL.    The  head    {A.^S.\ 

n. 


So  nimbly  flew  away  these  tcoundrels, 
Olad  they  had'scapM,  and  Mv'd  their  poundrels. 
Cotton's  Worke,  1734,  p.  14. 

POUND-STAKLE.   The  floodgates  of  a  pond. 

POUNSONE.    To  punch  a  hole.   {A.-N.) 

POUNT-TOURNIS.  A  point  or  place  to  be- 
hold the  tournament.    (A.-N.) 

POUPE.  (1)  A  puppet.    PaUgrttve. 

(2)  To  make  a  noise  with  a  horn. 

POURCHACE.    To  buy;  to  provide.    {A.-N.) 

POURD-MILK.    BeastUngs.    Sussex. 

POU  RE.    Poor.    {A.^N.) 

POURETT.    Garlick.   Herrfordsh, 

POURISH.  To  impoverish.  {A.-N.)  See 
Palsgrave,  in  v.  Make  bare. 

POURIWINKLE.    A  periwinkle.   Palsgrave. 

POURTRAITURE.  A  picture,  or  drawing. 
Pourtraiour,  a  drawer  of  pictures.    (A.-N.) 

POUSE.    Hazy  atmosphere.    Lane. 

POUSED.    Pushed.    Tryamoure,  1202. 

POUSEMENT.    Dirt;  refuse.    North. 

POUSTEE.    Power.    (A.-N.) 

In  Aliaanndre  that  grcte  citee 
Ther  was  a  mon  of  muche  poueti  : 
Pathmlcius  forsothe  he  hlht. 
He  kepte  wel  the  heste  of  God  almiht. 

Vernon  MS.  Bodl.  UK  f.  lOS. 
Erie  he  wa«  of  grete  poeti. 
And  lorde  ovyr  that  cuntr^. 

MS.  Qmtab.  Ft.  H  88,  f.  147. 

POUT.    A  young  bird.    '*  Fasanello,  a  phesant 

pout,"  a  young  pheasant,  Florio,  p.  181. 
POUTCH.  To  pout  Poutle  is  also  used. 
POVERLY.    Poorly.     (A.-N.) 

Yf  by t  M>  poverty  myghte  sprade. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  88,  f.  93. 

POVERT.    Poverty.    (A..N.) 
Plee  maketh  ptniert, 
Poeert  maketh  peea. 

MS.Soe.AnHq.lM,(.m. 
He  beheld  hyr  and  tehe  hym  eke. 
And  never  a  word  to  other  thel  tpeke, 
Fore  the  poverte  that  ache  on  hym  ae. 
That  had  bene  ao  rych  and  hy5e, 
The  teryi  ran*  doune  by  hyr  eyje ! 

MS.  Aehmele  61,  xt.  Cent. 

POVERTY-WEED.  Purple  cow-wheat.  A 
weed  growing  in  com,  having  a  fine  large 
flower,  yeUow,  pale  red,  and  purple ;  it  is  very 
injurious,  and  betokens  a  poor,  light,  stony, 
soiL  Its  popular  name  is  peculiar  to  the  Isle 
of  Wight. 
POVEY.    An  owl.    Glouc.   "  Worse  and  worse, 

like  Povey*s  foot,"  a  West  country  proverb. 
POVICE.    A  mushroom ;  a  fungus.    North, 
POW.  (1)  The  poll,  or  head.    North, 
(2)  The  pricklebat.  Sonurset. 
POWCHE.    The  crop  of  a  fish. 
POWDER.  (1)  Bustle ;  haste.  Cumb. 
(2)  To  sprinkle ;  to  lay  over  lightly. 
And  sythene  iche  broght  in  haste 
Plovers  powdird  in  paste. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17, 1. 126 

POWDERINGS.  SmaU  pieces  of  fur  powdered 
or  sprinkled  on  others,  resembling  the  spots 
on  ermine. 

POW-DIKE.  A  dike  made  in  the  fens  for  car- 
rying  oflfthe  waters. 
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POWE.     A  claw  or  finger.  (A.-N.) 
Everich  poioff  a  span  long. 
The  fer  oat  of  bis  inothc  sprong. 

Arthume  and  Merlin,  p.  57> 

POWER.  (1)  A  large  number.    Var,  dial, 

M.  Ootes,  mayir.  Then  came  into  Inglond 
kynge  Jamys  of  Skotland,  with  a  povtar  of  men,  after 
Alhalow  Ude,  and  one  John  a  Musgrave,  with  his 
oompany,  met  with  hym,  and  in  that  skyrmysche 
the  kyng  was  hurte  or  drounde. 

MS,  Cotton,  Votpa$,  A.  xxv. 

(2)  Poor.  {A,-N,) 

Thes  power  folk  somtyme  they  bene  ful  wyse. 

MS.OnUab,Ft.i,B,L\5d, 

(3)  The  fish  gadut  minutut. 
POWERATION.    A  great  quantity.    JFe$t, 
POWLER.     A  barber.     See  the  first  part  of 

Promos  and  Cassandra,  y.  5,  and  Nares. 
POWS.    A  pulse,    SeePottce(l), 

Thurgh  certeyne  tokencs  in  potot  and  brethe, 
Tiiat  bifalleth  whenne  he  is  nye  the  dethe. 

ArcfUBoIogia^  xix.  32S. 

POWSE.    Pulse,  beans,  peas,  &e.    Heref. 
POWSELS.    Dirty  scraps  and  rags.    Che»h. 
POWSE-MENT.     One  who  does  what  is  not 

right ;  but  this  name  is  generally  given  to 

those  who  are  mischievous.    Lane. 
POWSE Y.    Fat;  decent-looking.   North. 
POWSH.    A  blister.     Huloet,  1552. 
POWSODDY.    A  Yorkshire  pudding. 
POWT.  (l)Tostirup.    North, 
(2)  A  cock  of  hay  or  straw.    Kent, 
POWTIL.    To  work  feebly..  Norihumb. 
POWTLE.    To  come  forth  out  of  the  earth  as 

moles  do  from  their  holes.    Norths 
POW-WOW.    Plat  on  one's  back. 
POX.    The  smallpox.    This  word  was  formerly 

a  common  and  not  indelicate  imprecation. 
POX-STONE.     A  very  hard  stone  of  a  gray 

colour  found  in  some  of  the  Staffordshire 

mines.    Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
POY.    A  long  boat-hook  by  which  barges  are 

propelled  against  the  stream.    Line, 
POYNET.     A  small  bodkin. 
POYSES.    Posies. 

On  every  dore  wer  set  whit  crosses  and  ragged 

staves,  with  rimes  and  poy$e». 

Hall,  Edward  IF.  f.  23. 

PRAALING.     Tying  a  clog  or  canister  to  the 

tail  of  a  dog.    Comw, 
PRACTICE.    Artifice ;  treachery.  PractitantSt 

associates  in  treachery. 
PRACTICK.    Practice.   {A.-N.) 
PRAIS  E.  ( 1 )  Opinion.    This  word  was  formerly 

used  in  a  more  general  sense  than  it  now  is. 

"  Laus,  Anglice,  good  preys ;  vel  vitupemm, 

Anglice,  bad  preys,"   MS.  Bib.  Reg.  12  B. 

i.  f.  16. 

(2)  To  show  a  sense  of  pain.  Dorset, 

(3)  Praise  at  parting ^  a  very  common  proverbial 
phrase  in  old  writ^,  implying  good  wishes. 
It  occurs  in  Towneley  Myst.  p.  320,  the  ear- 
liest instance  of  it  I  have  met  with. 

PRAlNE.     a  prawn.     Palsgrave, 

PRANK.  (1)  To  adorn ;  to  decorate.  It  is  the 
translation  of  omcr in  Hollyband'sDicdonarie, 
1593.    In  the  same  work  we  have,  ^fame 


bien  attintie,  a  woman  pranked  up,"  which 
phrase  also  occurs  in  the  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 
Palsgrave  has,  '*  I  pranke  ones  gowne,  I  set 
the  plyghtes  in  order." 

Fourthlye,  that  they  be  not  pranked  and  decked 

up  in  gorgious  and  sumptions  apparell  in  their  play. 

Northbrooke'e  Treatise,  1577. 

(2)  To  be  crafty  or  subtle.    Palsgrave, 

PRANK  LE.  (1)  To  prance. 

(2)  A  prawn.     /.  qf  Wight. 

PRAPS.    Perhaps.     Far,  dial, 

PRASE.     A  smidl  common.     Comw, 

PRAT.    A  buttock.    Dekker's  Lanthome  and 

Candle-light,  1620,  sig.  C.  ii. 
PRATE-APACE.     A  forward  child.      South, 

In  old  writers,  a  talkative  person. 

Prince  of  passions,  prate-apaces,  and  picki'd  lovers ; 
duke  of  disasters,  dissemblers,  and  drown'd  eyes  t 
marquis  of  melancholy  and  mad  folks ;  grand  signior 
of  griefs  and  groans ;  lord  of  lamentations,  hero  of 
helghhos  1  admiral  of  ay-mes !  and  monsieur  of 
mutton  laced.  Heywood**  Lowfe  Mittreee,  p.S6. 

PRATT.    The  foUowing  rhyme  is  still  common, 
Jack  Spratt  being  generally  substituted. 
Archdeacon  Prait  would  eat  no  fatt. 

His  wife  would  eat  no  lean  t 
Twixt  Archdeacon  Pratt  and  Joan  his  wife. 
The  meat  was  eat  up  clean. 

Howell**  Bngtieh  Proverbe,  p.  80* 

They  fared  somewhat  like  old  Bishop  Pratt  and 

his  wife,  and  were  fain  to  consume  even  the  very 

dreggs  of  the  little  which  chance  had  set  before  them. 

ji  Voice  firom  Sion,  1679,  p.  3. 

PRATTILY.     Softly.     North, 

PRATTLE-BASKET.     A  prattling  child. 

PRA V ANT.    For  provant,  occurs  in  A  Welch 

Bayte  to  spare  Provender,  4to.  Lond.  1603. 
PRAVE.  Depraved;  bad.  Pravities^  depra- 
vities, Harrison's  Britaine,  p.  26. 
PRAY;  (1)  To  rid  a  moor  of  all  stock,  which  is 
generally  done  twice  a  year  (at  Lady  Day,  and 
at  Michaelmas),  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
whether  any  person  has  put  stock  there  with- 
out a  right  to  do  it.  The  uiiclaimed  stock  is 
then  pounded  till  claimed  by  the  owner,  who 
is  usually  obliged  to  pay  for  trespassing.  West, 

(2)  To  lift  anything  up.    Sufolk, 

(3)  Press ;  crowd.     Weber, 
PRAYD.     Invited.    Weber, 
PRAYED-FOR.    Churched.    North, 
PRAYELL.  A  little  meadow.  (^.-AT.)   Prayere 

occurs  in  Syr  Gawayne. 
PRE  ACE.     A  press,  or  crowd.     Shah, 
PREACHMENT.    A  sermon. 
They'lmakea  man  sleep  till  hprenchmmt  be  spent. 
But  we  neither  can  warm  our  blood  nor  our  wit  in*t.         i 
Brome*  Songe,  1661,  p.  ?2.    ' 

PREAMBULATION.    A  preamble.     (^.-M) 

PREASER.    Rennet.     Yorksh, 

PREAST.    Praised.     Lane, 

PRE AZ.    To  try  ;  to  endeavour ;  to  press  for- 
ward.    Yorksh, 

PRECACIONS.     Invocations.     {Lat,) 

Beside  our  daily  praiers  and  continual  preeaeiant 
to  God  and  his  saintes  for  prosp«rut  successe  to  ensue 
In  your  merdall  exployte  and  royall  passage. 

Hall,  Henr^  V,  f .  5. 

PRECE.    To  proceed.     Gawayne, 
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PRECEDENT.      Prognostic;    indication.    (2) 

A  rongh  draft  of  writing.    Shak. 
PRECELLE.     To    excel.       Paltgrave,     See 

Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  12. 
PRECEPT.    A  magistrate's  warrant. 
PRECESSIONERS.   Candles  used  in  procession 
at  Candlemas  Day.    "  For  2  prMhesnnert  of 
2"  redy  made  against  Candlemas  Day,  14**/' 
Merton  College  MSS. 
PRECIE.    Delicate;  exceUent.    {A.^N,) 
PRECIOUS.  (1)  Great ;  extraordinary.    Estex, 
Often  used  ironically,  implying  worthlessness. 
(2)  Over-nice.     {A,'N.) 
PRECISIAN.    A  serious  person ;  a  Puritan. 
I  hope  too  the  grarer  gentlemen,   the  precUian* 
will  not  be  tcandaliiTd  at  my  seal  Tor  the  promotion 
of  poetry.      Oildon**  MUcellaneoiu  Letter*  and  Et- 
9ay*^  8VO.  Lond.  1694,  pref. 
PRECONTRACT.    A  previous  contract. 
PREDE.     Spoil;  booty.    Also,  to  spoiL    See 

Stanihurst's  Ireland,  pp.  29,  45. 
PREDESTINE.     Predestination.     (^.-iV.) 
PREDIAL-LANDS.    Farm-lands. 
PREDICATION.  Preaching;  a  sermon.  {A.'N,) 
He  gaf  me  many  a  good  certacion, 
With  right  and  hobom  predicadon. 
That  he  had  laboured  In  Venus  secrete  cell. 
And  mc  exponyd  many  a  good  gO!«epell, 
And  many  a  right  swete  epistell  eke. 
In  hem  pcrfite  and  not  for  to  f  eke.  MS,  RawUC.  86. 
So  befelle,  thorow  Goddis  sonde, 
The  bisshop  that  was  of  that  londo 

Prechid  in  that  cltd ; 
AUe  gode  men  of  that  towno 
Come  to  his  predieaeion, 

Hym  to  berkyn  and  se. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  45. 
PREEDY.    With  ease.  "  That  lock  goes  mighty 
preedy"  i,  e.  that  lock  goes  well  or  with 
ease.     Comw, 
PREEN.    To  prime,  or  trim  up  trees. 
PREEZE.     Mingere.     North, 
PREFE.     Proof.     Also,  to  prove.     See  the 
Sacrifice  of  Abraham,  p.  la. 
And  that  ys  ever  my  beleff. 
The  trewth  indedt  hytselff  welle  prti0b, 

MS.  Cantab  Ff.  i.  6,  f.  123. 

PREFECT.    The  chief  magistrate.     (Lot.) 
PREFIX.    To  fix  or  appoint  a  time  for  anything. 

"The  prefixed  hour,"  Shak. 
PREGNANCY.    Readiness  of  wit.    frompreg- 

nanif  intelligent,  shrewd,  artful. 
PRBIERE.    A  prayer.    (A.^N.) 
PREISABLE.    Commendable;  laudable. 
PREISE.    To  appraise,  or  value.     {A.-N.) 
PREKE.  (1)  Prick,  a  piece  of  wood  in  the  centre 
of  the  target. 
All  they  schot  abowthe  agen. 

The  Bcreffes  men  and  he, 
Offthe  marke  he  welde  not  fayle, 

HeclefTcd  thepre4r«on  thre.  Rt/bin  Hood,  i.  91. 
(2)  To  ride  quickly. 

Tryomowre  rode  forthe  in  haste. 
And  prekyd  among  the  oost 

Upon  the  tother  syde  ; 
The  fyrtte  that  rode  to  hym  thon 
Was  the  kynge  of  Arragon, 
He  kepeyd  hym  in  that  tyde. 

US.  Cantab,  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  70. 


The  dcwkc  of  Ly thyr  sir  Tyrr^, 
Ueprdcyd  forthe  fulle  pertly. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  IL  98*  t  H 
The  kyng  come,  with  mony  a  man, 
Prekyng  owt  of  the  towne. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  li.  3B,tMI, 

PRELACIONE.    Preference. 

Thorow  oute  the  trompe  Into  his  ere. 
To  sowne  of  suche  prelaeUme, 

Cower,  MS,  Soc,  Antiq.  134,  f.  80. 
PREME.     Fierce;  strong. 

Ther  was  no  man  yn  hethyn  londe 
llyght  sytte  a  dynte  of  hys  honde. 
The  traytour  was  so  preme, 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  80. 

PREMEDIATE.    To  advocate  one's  cause. 

PREMYE. 

The  cytie  of  London,  through  his  mertgrauht  and 


Was  first  privyleged  to  have  both  mayer  and  shryve, 
Where  before  hys  tyme  it  had  but  baylyves  onlye. 

BaW*  Ktfnge  Johan,  p.  8S. 

PRENDID.    Pricked. 
PRENE.    An  iron  pan.    Somer$et, 
PRENT.    Chiefly ;  in  the  first  place. 
PRENTIS.    An  apprentice.    "  Apprentieiut,  a 

prentys,"  Nominale  MS.    A  barrister  was 

called  a  prentice,  or  prenticc-of-law. 
PREOVEST.     Most  approved.     (A.-S,) 
PREPARAT.    Prepared.     (la/.) 
PREPARE.    Preparation.    ShaJk, 
PREPOSITION.    "  Prayse  made  before  a  great 

man,  or  preposition,  harengue"  Palsgrave. 
PREPOSITOUR.    A  scholar  appointed  by  the 

master  to  overlook  the  rest.    Hormann,  1530. 
PREPOSTERATE.    To  make  preposterous. 
PREPUCIE.    Circumcision.    {Lat,) 
PRESANDE.    A  present.    {A,-N,) 
I  ete  thaim  not  myielf  alon, 
I  send  proMnde*  roony  on, 
And  fryndet  make  1  me. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  50. 

PRESBYTERUN-TRICK.    A  dishonest  bar- 

gain ;  a  knavish  trick.    Eatex, 
PRESCIT.     Reprobate.     {Lat.) 
PRESCRIPT.    Order  in  writing.     {Lat.) 
PRESE.  (1)  A  press,  or  crowd.    {A,'N.) 
In  he  rydes  one  a  rase, 
Or  that  he  wiste  where  he  was. 
In-  to  the  thikkeste  of  the  preae, 

Perceval,  1147. 

(2)  To  crowd.    Sometimes,  to  hasten, 
of  alle  this  jonge  lusty  route, 
Whiche  al  day  pre«en  hire  aboute. 

Gower,  MS,  Soc.  Antiq,  134,  f.  64. 

PRESE  \NCE.    Priority  of  place. 
PRESENCE.  (1)  A  presence-chamber.    SAai, 

(2)  Aspect ;  outward  appearance.    Eatt, 
PRESENT.  (1)  Immediate.     {Lat.) 

{2)  A  white  spot  on  the  finger-nail,  supposed  to 
augur  good  fortune.     West, 

(3)  '*  At  this  present"  means  noir,  at  this  present 
time.  The  phrase  occurs  in  our  Prayer  Book, 
and  in  Rider's  Dictionarie,  1640. 

PRESENTARIE.    Present.     {Lat.) 
PRESENTERER.     A  prostitute.     {A.-H.) 
PRESENTLY.    At  this  present  time. 

Compiled  and  put  in  thb  forme  sumge,  by  a  ser* 
vaunt  of  the.Kyngs,  that  pretentlp  saw  in  ettkci  a 
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fxetit  parte  of  his  exploytfs.  and  the  rcsydewe  knewe 

by  true  rdatioii  of  them  that  were  present  at  every 

tyme.  Arrimi  </  King  Edward  IF,  p.  I. 

PRESEPE.    A  precept  or  order. 

As  wyfes  makis  bargans,  a  horse  for  a  mare, 

Thay  lefe  ther  the  febille  a-ad  brjxign  ham  the  frache 

ware. 
Clense  wele  jour  eghne,  and  standis  on  bakke. 
For  here  es  comene  a  presepe,  swykke  menne  to  take. 
MS,  Uueoln  A.  U  17,  f.  148. 

PRESOMSEON.    Presumption. 

Corsid  coretyse  hit  is  the  cause,  prid,  prttomMon, 
5e  beth  ungroundld  in  grace,  jour  God  ;e  con  not 
knowe, 
5our  dedus  demeys   joue  dredlcs,    derocioun  hit  is 
withdraw, 
3e  han  chasld  away  charity  and  the  reule  of  relegyon. 
IfS.  i>ouM3QS,f.  4. 
PRESSING-IRON.      An  iron  for  smoothing 
linen.    Pressert  one  who  irons  linen,  caps,  &c 
PRESTE.  (1)  Ready.     (A.-N.) 

The  tother  knyghtys,  the  boke  says, 
Prekyd  to  the  palays. 

The  lady  for  to  here ; 
Knyghtys  apperyd  to  hur  pnste. 
Then  myghtsche  choae  of  the  beste, 
Whych  that  hur  wylle  were. 

MS.  Ctntab.  Ft.  ii.  38,  f.  77* 
Whan  they  had  fared  of  the  best. 
With  bred  and  ale  and  weyne. 
To  the  bottys  they  made  them  pr^t. 
With  bowes  and  boltys  foil  feyne. 

Robin  Hood»  1.  89. 
And,  therfore,  pH«</y  I  jowpraye 
That  5t  wille  of  joure  talkyng  blyne. 

jr&  Uneoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  140. 

(2)  A  loan ;  money  paid  before  due ;  earnest 
money  given  to  a  soldier  at  impressment  In 
preitf  in  advance,  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  12.  Prest- 
money,  ibid.  p.  309. 

(3)  Neat ;  tight ;  proper. 

(4)  A  barrow  or  tumulus.   Yorkih, 
PRESTER-JOHN.  The  name  of  a  fabulous  Chris- 

tian  King  of  India.  See  Maundevile,  ed.  1839. 
Mount  now  to  Gallo-belgicus ;  appear 
As  deep  a  statesman  as  a  garretteir. 
Homely  and  familiarly,  when  thou  com'st  back, 
Talk  of  Will.  Conqueronr,  and  Pruter  Jack, 

Donnas  Poenu,  p.  361. 

PRESTIGIATE.    To  deceive. 

Even  as  a  craftie  juggler  doth  so  preMtigiate  and 
blinde  mens  outward  senses  by  the  delusions  of 
Sathan.  DmWs  Pathwap  to  Heaven,  p.  10. 

PRETENCE.     Intent ;  design.    ShaJk. 

PRETEND.  (1)  To  intend.    Shot, 

(2)  To  lay  claim  to.    (-^.-A^.) 

(3)  To  portend ;  to  forebode. 
PRETENSED.       Intended;    designed.      The 

word  is  used  several  timet  by  Hall,  and  also 
occurs  in  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  ii.  3.  See 
Incepted. 

They  can  never  be  derely  extirpate  or  digged  out 
of  their  rotten  hartes,  but  that  they  wille  with  hande 
and  fote.  toothe  and  nayle,  further  If  they  can  their 
preteneed  ecterprke.  HaU,  Uenrp  Vll,  f.  6. 

It  it  preteneed  mynde  and  purpose  set. 

That  bindes  the  bargain  sure. 

TurbevU^e  Ovid,  IBffJ,  fol.  144. 


Requiring  ycu  to  Joine  with  us  and  we  with  yoa 
in  advauncing  forward  this  our  incepted  purpose, 
and  preteneed  enterprice.  Hall,  Henrp  IV.  t.  6. 

PRETERIT.    Passed.    (^.-AT.) 
PRETERMIT.    To  omit. 

I  pretemtpt  also  the  ryche  apparell  of  the  pryn> 
CMse,  the  straunge  fasshlon  of  the  Spanyshe  nadon, 
the  beautle  of  the  Englishe  ladyes. 

Hall,  Henrp  rl  1. 1,  a. 

PRETOES.    Loans? 

Our  great  landlords  bespake  him  with  lofty  rents, 
with  fines,  and;»re^>M,  and  I  know  not  what. 

Ruwlep*e  Search  for  Monep,  IGOO. 

PRETORY.    The  high  court.    {Lat.) 
Pilate  up  ros,  and  forth  he  5ede 
Out  of  the  pretorp. 
Cursor  Mundi,  MS,  ColU  Tr{n.Cantab.  f.  1«1. 
PRETTY.  (1)  Neat ;  fine.     (2)  Crafty. 
PRETTY-FETE.    A  moderate  quantity.  Berkt, 
PREVALY.    Privily ;  secreUy. 

The  golde  unto  his  ehamblr  he  bare. 
And  hyd  it  fulle  prevalp  thare. 

Isumbrae,  641. 
Then  longed  he  at  home  to  bene 
And  for  to  spcke  with  hys  qucne. 
That  hys  thoght  was  ever  upon. 
And  he  gate  schyppys  prevap. 
And  to  the  schypp  on  a  day 
He  thoght  that  he  flewe  anon. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ii.  38,  f.  72. 
PREVE.  (1)  To  prove,     (2)  A  proof. 
Thou  most  have  fsyth,  hope,  and  charyt^. 

This  is  the  ground  of  thi  beleve, 
Ellys  i-savyd  thou  mat  nojt  be, 

Thus  Foul  in  his  pystyl  he  doth  preve. 

MS.  Douce  302,  f.S. 
Prevee  l^now  ther  ben  of  youre  pet^ 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  1.  6,  f.  IM. 

PREVBLACHE.    Privilege. 

I  say  the,  broder  Salamon,  tel  in  thi  talkyng, 

Furst  of  the  frerys  thus  meve  thou  may. 
Of  here  prevelache,  and  of  here  prayrys,  and  here 
preching. 
And  of  hereclerg^  and  dannesand  onest  aray. 

MS.  Douce  30S,  f.  4. 

PREVELYKE.    Privily.    See  Prevafy. 
And  thoghte  yn  hys  herte  prevelpke. 
That  many  a  woman  ys  odur  y-Iyke. 

MS.  Cantt$b.  Ft.  iL  38,  f.  143. 

PREVENT.    To  go  before ;  to  precede ;  to  anti- 
cipate.  (Lat.) 
PREVENTION.    Jurisdiction.   (Lat.) 

Your  sayd  Grace,  by  verteu  off  your  legantine 
prerogative  and  prevention,  conferr  to  hys  chapleyn, 
Mr.  Wilson,  the  vicaregeof  Thackstedd. 

State  Papere,i.3n. 
PREW. 

They  helde  hym  vyler  than  a  Jew, 
For  no  man  wulde  hys  prew, 

JfS.  HoW.  1701.  f.  18. 
PRIAL.  Three  cards  of  a  sort,  at  the  game  of 
commerce  particularly:  a  corruption,  pro- 
bably, of  pair-royaL  Under  the  latter 
term,  Nares  confirms  this  derivation,  and 
gives  many  quotations  in  illustration  of  the 
word.  Moor's  Suffolk  Words. 
PRICE.  Estimation ;  value.  To  here  tkepryctf 
to  win  the  prize,  to  excel 
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The  Kyng  joraeyd  in  Tracyens, 
That  is  a  cyt^  off  grete  defence, 
And  withhym  hysquene  off  prtce. 
That  was  callyd  dame  Meroudys ; 
A  feyrere  lady  than  ,»che  was  one. 
Was  never  made  off  flcsMrh  ue  bone ; 
Sche  was  full  off  lufe  and  godnes, 
Ne  may  no  inane  telle  h  yre  feyrnes. 

US.  Mhmtde  61,  xv.  Cent. 
Then  theqwene  was  fulle  gladd, 
That  sche  soche  a  lorde  hadd. 

Ye  wottjwythowtyn  lees. 
Sche  seyde,  Y  have  welle  sped 
That  soche  a  lorde  hath  me  wedd. 

That  bery th  the  pryce  in  prees. 

M8.  Cantab.  Ff.  li.  38.  f.  82. 

PRICER.    A  person  whose  duty  it  was  to  regu- 
late the  prices  of  a  market. 
PRICH.    Thin  weak  liquor.    North, 
PRICHELL.   A  brake ;  an  instrument  for  dress- 
ing hemp  or  flax.     It  is  the  translation  of 
drotae  in  HoUyband's  Dictionarie,  1593. 
PRICK.  (1)  The  same  as  Preke  (1).     Hence 
prick  andpraise^  the  praise  of  excellence. 

And  therfore  every  man  Judged  as  he  thought, 
and  named  a  sicknes  that  he  knew,  shothing  not 
nere  the^c4re,  nor  understanding  the  nature  of  the 
disease.  HaU,  Henry  V.  f.  A). 

Then  leave  off  these  thy  burning  rays. 
And  give  to  Pan  the  prick  and  praise ; 
Thy  colour  change,  look  pale  and  wan. 
In  honour  of  the  great  god  Pan. 

Hey  wood**  Love**Mi*tre*$,jt,Ai. 
Now  Tarlton's  dead,  the  consort  lacks  a  vice. 
For  knave  and  fool  thou  must  bear  pricke  and  price. 
A  Whipjkw  an  Ape,  1589. 

(2)  A  term  of  endearment.  It  occurs  in  Pals- 
grave's Acolastus,  1540. 

(3)  A  point ;  a  dot. 

Like  to  a  packe  without  a  pricke^ 
Or  o-per-se  In  arithmeticke. 

MS.  Egerttm  923,  f.  3. 

^4)  A  skewer. 

I  geve  to  the  butchers  pricket  inoughe  to  sette  up 
their  thinne  meat  that  it  may  appeare  thicke  and 
well  fedde.  Th9  Wyll  of  the  DevUly  n.  d. 

(5)  A  goad  for  oxen ;  a  pointed  weapon  of  almost 
any  kind.  {J.-S.)  In  the  provinces,  a  pointed 
stick  is  still  so  called. 

(6)  To  wound ;  to  spur  a  horse ;  to  ride  hard. 
See  Preke  (2). 

(7)  To  trace  a  hare*s  footsteps. 

(8)  To  germinate.    Still  in  use. 

(9)  A  period  of  time. 

(10)  To  turn  sour.    Somerset. 

(11)  To  decorate.  "  I  pricke  a  cuppe  or  suche 
lyke  thynge  full  of  floures,  je  et^eure"  Pals- 
grave. "  I  pricke  full  of  bowes  as  we  do  a 
place  or  a  horse  whan  we  go  a  mayeng,  je 
rame"  ibid.  In  Lincolnshire,  the  slips  of 
evergreens  with  which  the  churches  are  deco- 
rated from  Christmas  eve  to  the  eve  of  Can- 
41ema8  day  are  termed  prickinge. 

PRICKASOUR.    A  hard  rider.   {A.-S.) 
PRICKER.  (1)  Any  sharp-pointed  instrument. 

"  PuTUJtoriumt  a  prykker,"  Nominale  MS. 
(2)  A  light  horseman.     There  was  formerly  a 

cavalry  regiment  termed  theprickere. 
PRICKET.  (1)  A  wax  taper. 


(2)  The  buck  in  his  second  year.  ^ 
If  thou  wilt  come  and  dwell  with  me  at  borne. 

My  sheepcote  shall  be  strowed  with  new  greeae 
rushes: 
Weele  haunt  the  trembling  pricket*  as  they  romo 
About  the  fields,  along  the  hanthome  boshes; 
I  have  a  pie-bald  curre  to  hunt  the  hare, 
So  we  will  live  with  daintie  forrest  fare. 

The  4ffi8ctionate  Shepheard,  lS9i. 

PRICKING-ICNIFE. 

Than bespake  the prykyngknyfe, 
He  duellys  to  nyje  the  ale-wyfe ; 
Sche  makes  oft  tyme  his  purse  full  thynne^ 
No  peny  some  tyme  sche  Icvys  therin  t 
Tho  thou  gcte  more  than  other  thre, 
Thryfty  man  he  canne  not  be.      MS.  Aehmok  61 . 
PR  ICKINGS.    The  footsteps  of  a  hare. 

Unto  these  also  you  may  adde,  those  which  can- 
not disceme  the  footings  or  prickings  of  the  hare, 
yet  will  they  runne  speedily  when  they  see  her,  or 
else  at  the  beginning  set  forth  very  hot,  and  afier- 
.ward  tyre,  and  give  over  laxily ;  all  tliese  are  not  to 
be  admitted  into  the  kennell  of  good  hounds. 

TopteWe  Four^Footed  Beattt,  lfiU7,  p.  152. 

PRICKLE.  (1)  To  prick.  North. 

(2)  A  wicker  basket.    Var.  dial. 

PRICK- LOUSE.    A  nickname  for  a  tailor. 

She  would  in  brave  termes  abuse  him,  and  cal' 
him  rascall,  and  slave,  but  above  all  pricklotu:, 
which  he  could  not  abide*  wherefore  having  often 
forbad  her,  and  seeing  she  would  take  no  warning, 
on  a  day  tooke  heart  at  graase,  and  belaboured  her 
well  in  a  cudgel :  but  all  would  not  suffice  ;  the  more 
he  beat  her,  the  more  she  calde  him  prickhtue. 

ThrUon*e  Newee  out  ^f  Purgatorie,  1590. 

PRICK-LUGGED.    Having  ereet  ears. 
PRICKMEDENTY.   A  finical  person. 
PRICK-POST.    A  timber  framed  into  the  prin 
cipal  beam  of  a  floor.    Pricke- posts  are  lueii- 
tioned  in  Harrison's  England,  p.  187. 
PRICKS.    A  game  like  bowls. 
PRICKSONG.    Music  pricked  or  noted  down, 
full  of  flourish  and  variety. 

So  that  at  her  next  voyage  to  our  Lady  of  Court 
of  Strete,  sheentred  thechappell  wirh  "Ave  Rcgina 
Ccelorura*  In  prieksmg,  accompanied  with  ihcsr 
commissioners,  many  ladies,  gentlemen,  and  ger. 
tlewomen  of  the  best  degree. 

Lambarde'e  Perambulation  ^  Kent,  1596,  p.  192. 
My  pHeXr-Mmg«  alwayes  full  of  largues  and  long*, 
PWc/r-son^  (Indeed)  because  it  pricks  my  hart ; 
And  song,  because  sometimes  I  ease  my  smart. 

The  ^jB^etionate  Shuphewrd,  \bd*. 
And  all  for  this  pevysh  pryk-eong  not  worth  lo 

strawes 
That  we  poore  sylye  boyes  abydc  much  woe. 

BaUad  by  Redfurd,  B  iffH  MS 

PRICK- WAND.  A  wand  set  up  for  a  mark  to 
shoot  arrows  at.  Percy. 

PRIDE.  (1)  A  mud  lamprey.  Wegf.  "  Lumbrici 
arelittell  fyshes  taken  in  smal*  ryvers,  whiche 
are  lyke  to  larapurnes,  but  they  be  muclic 
lesse,  and  somewhat  yeolo".ve,  and  are  called 
in  Wilshyre  prides,'*  tlyotes  Dictionarie, 
fol.  Lond.  1559. 

(2)  "  Pryde  goyth  byfore,  and  shame  comvlh 
after,"  MS.  Douce,  52.  The  same  proverb 
occurs  in  Wynto^vn's  Chronykil,  and  Nash'i 
Pierce  Penilesse,  1592. 
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For  If  the  mo»  tome  and  be  ▼ariable, 
And  put  the  drede  of  God  oat  of  mynid, 
^rid4  gotbc  byfor  and  ihatne  comyth  bchynd. 

MS.  Uud.  416.  f.  57. 

(S)  In  good  flesh  and  heart,  in  good  condition. 
An  old  hawking  term. 

(4)  Fineness ;  splendoor.    North. 

(5)  Lameness ;  impediment.  Cheth. 
PRIDELES.    Without  pride.   (AS,) 
PRIDY.    Proud.   Corww. 

PRIE.    The  plant  privet. 

PRIEST-ILL.   The  ague.  Dewm, 

PRIEST'S  CROWN.  "  Prestes  crowne  that  fly- 

eth  about  in  somer,  barbedieu^"  Palsgrave. 

See  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Dent. 
PRIG.  (1)  A  small  pitcher.   South, 

(2)  To  higgle  in  price.    North. 

(3)  A  small  brass  skellet.    Yorkth. 

(4)  To  steal.  Var.  dial.  Prjgraan,  a  thief,  Fra- 
ternity e  of  Vacabondes,  1575. 

(5)  An  old  coxcomb.    Deton. 

(6)  To  ride.  A  cant  term.  Dekker's  Lanthome 
and  Candle-light,  sig.  C.  iL 

PRIGGISH.    Conceited;  affected.  North, 

PRIG-NAPPER.   A  horse-stealer. 

PRUEL.    An  iron  tool  for  forcing  nails  out  of 

wood,  otherwise  perhaps  called  a  monkey. 

Moor's  Suffolk  MS. 
PRIKELLE.    To  drive,  or  push.   Heame, 
PRIKERE.     A  rider.    Lydgate. 
PRILL.  (1)  To  turn  sour.   Devon, 

i2)  A  small  stream  of  water.    Wett, 
3)  A  child's  whirligig  toy. 
PRIM.  (1)  The  fry  of  smelts.   East, 

i2)  A  neat  pretty  girL    Yorksh, 
3)  The  pUnt  privet.    Ttuser. 
PRIMAL.     Original ;  first.   Shai. 
PRIMA-VISTA.  Primero.  "The  game  at  cardes 
called  primero  or  prima  vista,"  Florio,  p.  400. 
It  is  cidled  primefisto  in  a  list  of  games  in 
Taylor's  Motto,  12mo.  1622,  sig.  D.  iv. 
PRIME.  (1)  To  trim  trees.  East, 

(2)  Good ;  excellent.    Var,  dial, 

(3)  The  hour  of  six  o'clock,  a,  m. 

Thon  wotte  welle  that  hit  Is  soo. 
And  other  gatis  hit  shaUe  goo 

Er  to  murne  at  jnimt ; 
Thoa  hast  me  brou;t  Into  this  ille. 
And  I  shalle  Ail  wele  have  my  wille 

When  I  ie  my  tyme. 

M8,  Cantob,  Ff.  t.  48.  f.  44. 

^4)  First.     Prime  tempts  first  time. 

(5)  A  term  at  primero. 

(6)  Eag(^' ;  maris  appetens.  Shak. 

(7)  The  footstep  of  a  dieer. 
(8) 

For  (as  a  thriitty  wench  tcrapea  kitching-stuff*, 
And  barrilllng  tlie  droppings,  and  the  snuflTe 
or  wasting  candle,;,  which  in  thirty  year 
(Reliquely  kept)  perchance  bu yes  wedding  chear) 
Piecemeal  he  gets  lamis,  and  spends  as  much  time 
Wringing  each  acre,  na  maids  pulUn/e  prime. 

Donn^t  PoemM,  p.  1S4. 

PRIME-COCK-BOY.  "A  prime-cock-boy,  a 
freshman,  a  novice,  a  milke-sop,  a  boy  new 
come  into  the  world,"  Florio,,p.  227. 

PIUMED.(I)  Intoxicated.   Nktrth. 


(2)  Spotted  from  disease.   Sufolk, 

PRI.MB-GOOD.   Excellent.   North, 

PRIMELY.    Capitally.   North. 

PRIMER.     First ;  primary. 

He  who  from  lusti  Tile  bondage  wouKi  be  fVeed, 
Its  primier  flames  to  suffocate  must  heed. 
Sin  is  a  plant,  which  if  not  fh>m  the  ri>oc 
Soon  pinckl.  will  M>on  tt)  spreading  mischief  shoot : 
Which  If  It  d«je<,  its  venom  soon  we  find 
Infecting  all  our  blood,  and  all  our  mind. 

Hi»torff  ofjiyteph,  1691. 
Forasmuch  as  it  hath  pleased  our  Lorde  God  for 
to  suSvr  and  graunte   me  grace  for  the  printer 
notable  workes  purposed  by  me. 

MchoU  Ropat  WUIm,  p.  293. 

PRIMERO.     A  game  at  cards.    According  to 
the  Compleat  Gamester,  ed.  1721,  p.  49,  it 
went  rapidly  out  of  fashion  after  the  intro- 
duction  of  the  game  of  ombre.     The  same  au- 
thority informs  us  that  primero  was  played 
with  six  cards,  and  was  similar  to  the  latter 
game.   See  Ben  Jonson,  iL  31 ;  Florio,  pp.  71, 
400,410. 
PRIMEROLB      A  primrose.     (A.-N.) 
The  honysoude,  the  ftoLwhe  prpmeroUpg, 
Ther  Icvys  splaye  at  Phebos  up-rysyng. 

Lvdgat^M  Minor  Pmmm,  p.  94S. 

PRIMETEMPS       Spring.       (^.-A'.)      Some 

Elizabethan  poets  haveprtme-ZMie. 
PRIMINERY.    A  difficulty.    North. 
PRIMORDIAL.     Original;  earUest. 
PRIMOSITY.     Prudery.    A  word  used  by  Pitt 
and  Lady  Stanhope.    Memoirs  of  Lady  Hester 
Stanhope,  8vo.  1845. 
PRIMP.    To  be  very  formal     Cumb. 
I'RIM-PRINT.    The  pknt  privet. 

The  moat  excellent  Is  the  greene  coloured  catter- 
pillrr,  which  ts  found  uppon  that  great  bushy  plant, 
usually  termed  privet,  or  primprint,  which  hath  a 
circle  enclosing  round  both  his  eyes  and  all  his  feete, 
having  also  a  croolced  home  in  his  tayle :  these  cat- 
terpi  tiers  are  black  ish-redde,  with  spots  or  streakes 
going  overthwart  theyr  sides,  beeing  balfe  white 
and  halfe  purpclish,  the  little  pricks  In  these  spots 
are  inclining  to  redde :  the  rest  of  theyr  body  b 
altogether  greene. 

ToptelVg  HiHorie  ofSerpenU,^^  103. 
PRIMY.     Earlv.     Shah. 
PRIN.  (1)  A  pin.     North. 
(2)  Prim ;  affectedly  neat 

Hee  looka  as  gAunt  and  prin,  as  he  that  spent 
A  tedious  twelve  years  In  an  eager  Lent. 
Or  bodyes  at  the  Resurectlon  are 
On  wing.  Just  rarifying  into  ayre. 

Fletcher* »Poem»^  p.  140. 

PRINADO.    A  sharper. 

PRINCHE.    To  be  niggardly? 

Ther  was  with  him  non  other  fare 
But  for  to  prinche  and  for  to  spare. 
Of  worldls  rouk  to  gete  encres. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Anti^,  134,  f.  157. 

PRINCIPAL.  (1)  A  heirloom.  Sometimes  the 
mortuary,  the  principal  or  best  horse  led 
before  the  corpse  of  the  deceased. 

And  also  that  my  best  horse  shall  he  my  pHneipal, 
without  any  armour  or  man  armed,  according  to 
the  custom  of  mean  people.  Test.  Vetvst.  p.  75, 

{'I  *  The  comer  posts  of  a  house,  tenoned  into 
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the  ground  plates  below,  and  into  the  beams 
of  the  roof. 

PRINCOCK.  A  pert  saucy  youth.  Brockett 
hhaprincox  as  still  in  use,  wnAprincy-cock  is 
given  by  Carr,  ii.  58. 

If  hee  bee  a  llttie  bookith,  let  him  write  but  the 
commendation  of  a  ffaa,  straight  begs  he  the  coppie, 
kiulng,  hugging,  grinning,  and  smiling,  till  hee 
make  the  yong  pHneock*  as  proud  as  a  pecocke. 

Lodgt^s  H'its  Mitrrie,  1506. 

PRINCOD.  A  pincushion.  North.  Figura- 
tively, a  short  thickset  woman. 

PRINGLE.  A  little  sUver  Scotch  coin,  about 
the  value  of  &  penny,  current  in  the  north 
parts  of  England.     Kennett,  MS. 

PRINIT.    Take  it.     WUtt, 

PRINK.  (1)  To  adorn ;  to  dress  wel  ;  to  be 
smart  and  gay.  "  To  be  prinkt  up,  to  be  drest 
up  fine  or  finical  like  children  or  vain  women," 
MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

(2)  To  look  at ;  to  gaze  upon.     West 

(3)  To  be  pert  or  forward.     North, 
PRINSEDE.    A  principality.    It  is  t  e  trans- 
lation of princ^atuf  in  Nominale  MS. 

PRINT.  (1)  An  imprint,  or  impression ;  an  effigy, 
or  image ;  the  imprint  of  money. 
^)  A  mould  for  coin,  &c 
» Inprintf  with  great  exactness.    StiU  in  use, 
according  to  Palmer  and  Forb  . 

i4)  Clear  and  bright.    Kent. 
5)  A  newspaper.    Var.  dial 
PRIOR,    The  cross-bar  to  which  the  doors  of 
a  bam  are  fastened,  and  which  prevents  them 
from  being  blown  open. 
PRISE.  (1)  A  lever.     Var.  dial. 

(2)  The  note  of  the  horn  blown  on  the  death  of 
adeerjn  hunting. 

Syr  Eglamour  base  done  to  dede 
A  grete  herte,  and  Une  the  hede ; 
Tbepryase  he  blewe  fuile  schllle. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  140. 

(3)  Fine ;  good ;  prized. 
PRISED.    Overturned ;  destroyed. 
PRISON.     A  prisoner.     (//.-M) 
PRISONER'S-BARS.    A  game.    See  Base  (4). 
PRISTE.     A  priest. 

The  kynge  his  false  goddis  alle  forsuke. 
And  Crystyndomeof  prUU  he  tuke. 

MS.  Lincoln  k.  i.  17,  f  129. 

PRISTINATE.    Former;  pristine. 

I  thynke,  yea  and  doubt  not  but  your  line  shalbe 
again  restored  to  the  prittinate  estate  and  d^ree. 

HaU,  Richard  IIL  f.  13. 

PRITCH.  (1)  To  check,  or  withstand.     Wut. 
(2)  Any  sharp. pointed  instrument.     Hence,  to 

pierce  or  make  holes.     East. 
PRITCHEL.    An  iron  share  fixed  on  a  thick 

staff  for  making  holes  in  the  ground.    Kent. 
PRITTLE.     To  chatter.     "  You  prittle  and 

prattle  nothing  but  leasings  and  untruths," 

Hey  wood's  Royall  King,  1637,  sig.  B.  Prittle- 

prattle^  childish  talk. 
PRIVADO.    A  private  friend.     {Span.) 

And  here  Franklin,  a  kind  of  physician,  Weston, 

a  servant  to  Sir  Thomas,  and  bir  Jenrace  Yelvis. 

who  is  (as  you  shall  hereafter  hear)  privado  to  the 

Kari  and  Viscount,  and  the  Countess  and   Mrs. 


Turner*  are  made  Instruments  to  kill  and  dispatrh 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury.  MS.  Harl.  iStOk 

PRIVATE.     Interest;  safety;  privacy. 
PRIVE.    Private ;  secret.    (y^.-M)  Also  a  verb, 
to  keep  or  be  secret. 

Til  gcntlimen  and  5omanry, 

Thei  have  thaim  alle  thei  or  worthy. 

Those  that  ore  privi, 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  v.48,f.fiO. 

PRIVETEE.     Private  business, 

PRIVY-COAT.  A  light  coat  or  defence  of  mail 
concealed  under  the  ordinary  habit. 

PRIVY-EVIL.  According  to  Markhara,  is  in 
hawks  '*a  secret  heart-sickness  procured  either 
by  overflying  corrupt  food,  cold,  or  other  dis- 
orderly keeping,  but  most  especially  for  want 
of  stones  orcastingin  the  due  season :  the  signs 
are  heaviness  of  head  and  countenance,  evil 
enduing  of  her  meat,  and  fowl  black  mutings," 
Cheap  and  Good  Husbandry,  ed.  1676,  p.  133. 

PRIZALL.    A  prize.     V  nteL 

PRIZE.  (1)  ''  k  prize  of  I  hat."  meaning  I  don't 
mind  it ;  "a  pish  for  it."  Do  they  not  mean 
a  pixe  or  pish  for  it :  as  if  they  should  say, 
it's  but  a  trifle  and  not  to  be  cared  about, 
therefore  a  pize  of  it.     Line. 

(2)  To  favour  an  affected  limb,  as  a  horse  does. 
Dorset. 

PROANDER.     Peradventure.     Corme. 

PROBABLE.    Proveable. 

PROBAL.     Probable.    Shah. 

PROCEED.  To  take  a  degree.  This  term  is 
still  used  at  the  Universities. 

PROCERE.    Large. 

Be  it  never  %o  strong. valiant  fair,  goodly,  plaant 
in  aspect,  procure,  and  tall.      Beeon't  IVorkt,  p.  204. 

PROCES.     Story ;  relation ;  progress. 

PROCKESY.     A  proxy.     Palsgrave. 

PROCLIVE.    To  be  prone  to. 

PROCT.    A  lar^e  prop  of  wood.    Line. 

PROCTOR.  One  who  collected  alms  for  lepers, 
or  other  persons  unable  to  do  it  themselves. 
According  to  Kennett,  beggars  of  any  kind 
were  called  proctors.  The  Fraternitye  of 
Vacabondes,  1575,  has  the  following  notice: — 
"  Proctour  is  he  that  wil  tary  long,  and  bring 
a  lye,  when  his  maister  sendeth  him  on  his 
errand."  Forby  has  proetor,  to  hector, 
swagger,  or  bully,  which  he  considers  derived 
from  the  older  word. 

PROD.  A  goad  for  oxen;  any  sharp-pointed 
instrument.  Also  a  verb,  to  prick  or  goad ; 
to  thrust.  North.  We  have  also  proddle 
used  in  the  same  sense. 

PRODIGAL.     Proud.     Hertf. 

PRODIGIOUS.    Portentous;  horrible. 

PROFACE.  An  exclamation  equivalent  to 
"  Much  good  may  it  do  you."  See  the  Dovm- 
fali  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Huntington,  p.  57. 

T^ROFER.    A  rabbit  burrow. 

PROFESSIOUN.    The  monastic  profession. 

PROFETS.    Buskins.     Exmoor. 

PROFFER,    To  dodge  any  one.    Devon. 

PROFLIGATE.    To  drive  off. 

With  how  fervent  heart  should  we  t"^J{igat«  and 
chant'  away  sin.  Becon*t  Wutka,  p  66 
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'd  the  which  I  doubt  not  but  Ood  will  rather 
•id  us ;  yea.  (and  fight  for  us)  than  see  usranquUhed 
and  pniflif^ated,  by  such  as  neither  fear  Him  nor  His 
laws,  nor  yet  regard  Justice  or  honesty. 

Hair*  C/nftm,  1548. 

PROFUND.    To  lavish.    {Lot,) 

¥m  the  exchewing  ofgreteexpencea,  whicheshuld 
be  pnfunded  and  consumed  in  the  said  lutenriew, 
wherof  ther  is  no  nede  here,  considering  the  grete 
sommet  of  money  that  promptely  be  to  be  payde. 

State  Papert,  i.  251. 

PROG.  (1)  Food.     For.  dial, 

{%)  The  same  as  Prod,  q.  v. 

PROGRESS.  The  travelling  of  the  sovereign 
and  court  to  various  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

PROHEME.    A  preface. 

PROIGNE.    To  prune.    Here  it  means  to  pick 
out  damaged  feathers,  as  birds  do.    According 
to   Markham,  **a  hawk  proinef  when  she 
fetches  oil  with  her  beak  over  her  talL'' 
For  joye  they  ptvigne  hem  eryry  moraynge. 

US.  Athmole  fiO,  f.  SO. 

PROINBR.    A  pruner.    Somertet, 
PROINING.     Prying.     Line. 
PROJECTION.    An  operation  in  alchemy ;  the 
moment  of  transmutation. 

He  rerealed  to  one  Roger  Cooke  the  great  secret 
of  the  elixar,  as  he  called  it,  of  the  salt  of  metalls, 
theprq^tion  whereof  was  one  upon  an  hundred. 

MS.  AMhmole  ]788»  f.  147. 

PROKE.  To  entreat,  or  insist  upon.  Also,  to 
stir,  or  poke  about.  Hence  perhaps  prokiny. 
apUf  a  kind  of  rapier,  mentioned  in  Hall's 
Satires,  p.  99. 

PROKETOWR.    A  proctor.     Pr.  Part. 

PROKING-ABOUT.  A  familiar  term  appUed 
toa  person  who  is busilj looking  for  something, 
and  examining,  as  we  say,  "  every  hole  and 
comer."   Sharp's  MS.  Warw.  Gloss. 

PROLIXIOUS.    ProUx;  causing  delay. 

PROLLE.  To  search,  or  prowl  about ;  to  rob, 
poll,  or  steal ;  to  plunder. 

PROLONGER.  A  mathematical  instrument, 
mentioned  in  Trenchfield*s  Cap  of  Gray  Hairs 
for  a  Green  Head,  12mo.  liOnd.  1688,  p.  153. 

PROMESSE.    To  promise.    {A.-N.) 

Thou  knowyst  my  ry5te,  Lorde,  and  other  men  also ; 

As  it  is  my  Ty5te,  Lorde,  so  thou  me  defende  t 

And  the  quarell  that  is  wronge.  It  may  be  overthrow. 

And  to  ryght  parte  the  victory  thou  sende. 

And  I  prome—e  the,  good  Lorde,  my  lyffe  to  amende, 

I  Icnoleye  me  a  synner  wrappid  In  woo. 

And  all  said  with  one  voyse,  Lorde.  thy  will  be  doo  I 

MS.  BibL  RefT'  17  D.  xt. 

PROMISCUOUSLY.    Accidentally ;  by  chance. 

PROMISE.    To  assure.     Var.  diaL 

PROMITTED.    Disclosed.     (Lot.) 

Promlslnge  to  theim  franke  and  free  pardone  of 
all  offences  and  commes  [crimes  ?]  promitted^  and 
proroocious  and  rewardes,  for  obeynge  to  the  kynges 
request.  Hall,  Henry  Vli.  f.  33. 

PROMONT.    A  promontory. 
PROMOTER.    An  hiformer. 
PROMOVE.    To  promote,  or  patronize. 
PRONE.    Changeable.    Shak. 
PHONG.  (1)  A  point.     North. 
(2)  A  hayfork.     Prong  ttetlt  the  handle  of  a 
hayfork.    South. 


PRONOTORY.    A  chief  notary. 

PROOF.    Land  is  said  to  ht  proof,  when  it  it 

of  an  excellent  quality.     Warw. 
PROOFY.    Nutritious.     South. 
PROP.    To  help,  or  assist.    North. 
PROPER.  (1;  Very  ;  exceeding.     Var,  diaL 
{2)  Handsome ;  witty.    Still  in  use  in  Cornwall, 

according  to  Polwhele. 

(3)  To  make  proper,  to  adorn. 

(4)  To  appropriate.     Palsgrave. 

(5)  Becoming;  deserved.    £a»t.  * 
PROPERTIES.    Dresses  of  actors;  articles  and 

machinery  necessary  for  the  stage. 
PROPERTY.     A  cloak,  or  disguise. 
PROPHACION.     Profanation.     HalL 
PROPICE.    Convenient;  propitious.     (Lat.) 
Wherfore  he  edified  bulwarkes,  and  buylded  for- 
tresses on  every  syde  and  parte  of  his  realroe,  where 
might  he  any  place  propiee  and  mete  for  an  arroie  to 
arrive  or  talie  lande.  Hall,  Edward  IV.  f.  3. 

PROPINE.    To  drink  healths.    {Lat.) 
PROPONED.    Proposed.    {Lat.) 

Deniyng  fiersly.  al  the  other  new  Invencions 
alleged  and  proponed  to  hb  charge. 

HalTe  Union,  1548. 
Which  being  proponed  and  declared  to  the  said 
emperor,  and  that  in  the  final  determination  of  our 
said  cause,  and  ail  the  whole  drcumferenoe  thereof, 
we  hare,  according  to  our  most  bounden  duty, 
nothing  else  studied.  MS.  CotUm.  Nero,  B.  vL 

PROPOS.     A  proposition. 
PROPOUNDERS.    Monopolists.    Btount. 
PROPRIS.    Possessions;  property. 
PROPS.     Legs.     Var.  dial. 
PROPULSE.    To  repulse.     (Lat.) 

By  whiche  craftie  ymaglned  invendon  they  might 
either  doke  or  propuUe  from  them  al  suspicion  ot 
their  purposed  untruthe  and  shamefull  disloyaltle. 
BaU,  Henry  VIL  f.  UL 
Perceavyng  that  all  succours  were  clerely  estopped 
and  propuUed  from  them,  and  so  brought  into  utter 
dcspaire  of  aide  or  comfort.  Hall,  Henry  FJI.  t.  S9L 

PROSCRIBE.      To  prescribe.     «♦  I  proscrybe 

(Lydgate)  for  I  prescrybe,"  Palsgrave. 
PROSPECTIVE.    A  perspective  glass. 
PROSPERATION.     Prosperity. 
PROSS.  (1)  Talk ;  conversation.     North. 

(2) 

They  have  onely  three  speers  or  proeeee,  the  two 
lower  turne  awry,  but  the  uppermost  groweth  up- 
right to  heaven,  yet  sometimes  it  falleth  out  (as  the 
keepers  of  the  saide  beast  affirmed)  that  either  by 
sicknes  or  else  through  want  of  food,  the  left  horn 
hath  but  two  branches ;  in  length  they  are  one 
Roman  foot  and  a  halfe,  and  one  finger  and  a  halfe 
in  bredth,  at  the  roote  two  Roman  palmes. 

TopeelCs  Four- Footed  Beaste,  p.  327. 

PROTENSE.    Extension;  drawing  out. 
PROTER.     A  poker.     Suffolk. 
PROTHODAWE. 

Ai\  arche  foole  cannot  forge  a  lye  for  his  pleasure, 
but  a  prothodawe  wyll  faine  a  glnse  to  mainteine  his 
folish  fantasie.  Hall,  Henry  F.  f.  41 

PROTRACT.     Delay.     {Lat.) 
PROTRITE.     Beaten  up.     {Lat.) 

The  fourth  most  protrite  and  manifest  unto  the 
world  is  their  inconsUncIe. 

Wright'*  PasHone  nfthe  Minde,  1621,  p.  40. 
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.PROU.    An  interjection  used  in  driving  cattle 

when  they  loiter. 
PROUD.  (1)  Luxuriant    North, 

(2)  Full;  high;  swelled.  Line.  Pegge explains 
ittotye.  ed.l839,p.  123. 

(3)  Swelling ;  having  a  sore  inflammation^  as 
flesh  has.     West, 

(4)  To  he  maris  appetens.    North, 

Yong  man  wereth  jolif. 

And  than  pnmdeth  man  and  wilf. 

Arthour  and  MerttH,  p.  11. 

PROUD-PEAR.    A  kind  of  pear.    It  is  men- 

tionedin  Florio,  ed.  1611,  p.  182. 
PROUD-TAILOR.    A  goldfinch.     Far,  dial 
PROULER.    A  cozener,  or  thief. 
PROVAND.     Provender;  provision. 
Whillet  that  lyarde  myght  drawe,  the  whUle*  was  he 

luffed, 

Thay  putt  hym  to  prwande,  and  therwyth  he  provede ; 

Now  he  may  noghte  do  his  dede»  as  he  myght  by-fom, 

Thay  lyg  by-fore  hym  pese-straa,  and  beris  away  the 

corn.  MS,  Uncoln  A.  L  17,  f.  148. 

And  though  it  were  as  good,  it  would  not  eonrert 

dubs  and  clouted  sboone  f^om  the  flesh-pots  of 

Egipt,  to  theprovontofthe  Low-countreyes. 

Ntuh's  Pitree  PtnnUete,  lii09. 
These  lea-sick  soldiers  rang  hills,  woods,  and  vallles. 
Seeking  prvvant  to  fill  their  empty  bellien ; 
Jones  goes  alone,  where  Fate  prepar'd  to  meet  him 
With  such  a  prey  as  did  unfriendly  greet  him. 

Legtnd  af  Captain  Jonet,  1609. 
PROVANG.      A  whalebone  instrument    used 
for  cleansing  the  stomach.      See  Aubrey's 
Wilts,  Royal  Soc.  MS.  p.  191. 
PRO VANT-M  ASTER.    A  person  who  provided 
apparel  for  soldiers.    See  B.  Riche's  Fruites 
of  Long  Experience,  1604,  p.  19.  In  Webster's 
Works,  ii.  152,  we  have  provant  apparel, 
apparel  furnished  to    soldiers.      Frovani- 
breeches^  Middleton,  iv.  489. 
PROVE.  (1)  To  thrive ;  to  be  with  young,  gene- 
rally said  of  cattle. 
(2)  7*0  prove  masteries^  to  make  trial  of  sldll,  to 

try  who  does  the  best. 
PROVENDE.    A  prebend ;  a  dally  or  annual 
allowance  or  stipend.    (a,'N,) 
Ne  5it  a  lettre  for  to  sende. 
For  dignity  ne  for  provende, 

Gowtr,  M8.  8oe,Antiq.  134,  f.  3B. 

PROVUUNCE.    Provision.    (^A,.N,) 
PROVISOUR.    A  purveyor,  or  provider. 
PROVOKEMENT.    Provocation.    Spenser, 
PROVOSTRY.    The  office  of  provost. 
PROVULGE.    TopublUh.  {Lat,) 

Considering  that  the  king  hath  ahredy,  and  also 

before  any  censures  prwulgedf  bothe  provoked  and 

appeled.  8tat9  Papers,  i.^lZ, 

PROW.    A  small  boat  attendant  on  a  larger 

vessel   Kennett,  MS.  J.«ansd.  1033. 
PROWE.    Honour ;  profit ;  advantage. 
In  long  abydyng  is  ful  lytyl  prawe, 

MS.  Bawl.  Pott.  118. 
Yif  any  man  wll  say  now. 
That  I  not  deyde  for  mannys  prow. 
Rather  thanne  he  schulde  be  forlome, 
Vcc  1  wolde  eft  be  al  to-tome. 

US,  CoU,  Caii  Cantab. 


PROWESSE.    Integrity.   (A.^N.) 
PROWEST.    Most  valiant.    Spenser, 
PROWOR.    A  priest.    (J.^N,) 
PROWSE.    Prowess.     Warner, 
PRU.   Thesameas-Prowf,  q.  V. 
Do  nat  as  the  Pharysee 
Preyde  God  a5ens  hys  pru, 

MS.  Harl.  mh  t,17 
Ne  more  byt  ys  lore  the  vertn 
Of  the  messe,  but  mannys  pm. 

MS,  HarL  1701.  f.  ]6w 
PRUCE.    Prussia. 

And  I  bequeth,  yef  that  I  dey  shall. 
For  to  hold  my  fest  funeral. 
An  hnndreth  marke  of  pruet  money  fyne. 
For  to  bistow  upon  bred  and  wyne. 
With  other  drynkys  that  dilicious  be, 
Whlche  in  ordre  herafter  ye  shall  se. 

MS.  Rawl,  C,  88* 
PRUDGAN.    Pert ;  brisk ;  proud.  Prud,  proud,. 

occurs  in  Havelok,  302. 
PRUGGE.    A  partner,  or  doxy. 
PRUMOROLE.    A  primrose.    (A,-N,) 
He  shal  ben  lyk  the  lytel  bee. 
That  seketh  the  blosme  on  the  tre. 
And  souketh  on  theprsimoroto. 

MS.  Addit.  U9ff!,t,Vr* 
PRUNE.    The  same  as  Proiffne,  q.  v. 
PRUNES.     It  appears  from  passages  in  Ma- 
roccus  Extaticusy  1595,  and  other  vrorks,  that 
stewed  prunes  were  commonly  placed  in  the 
windows  of  houses  of  disreputable  character. 
PRUT.  An  exclamation  of  contempt. 
And  setteth  hym  ryjt  at  the  lef te, 
And  seythprtit  for  thy  cuisyng  prest. 

MS.  Hart.  1701,  f.  » 

PRUTE.    To  wander  about  like  a  child. 
PRUTTEN.   To  be  proud ;  to  hold  up  the  bead 
with  pride  and  disdain.  North.  Prv/e,  proud^ 
occurs  in  Wright's  Pol.  Songs,  p.  203. 
PRYNE.   Chief;  first?  (J.^N,) 

Be  hyt  wyth  ryghte  or  wyth  synne, 
Hym  wyl  he  holde  moste  pryne, 

MS,  HarU  1701,  f.  30w 
PRTOWRE.    The  first ;  the  chief. 

Sche  seyde  thou  semyste  a  man  of  honour. 
And  therfore  thou  schalt  be  pryowrt, 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft,  Ii.  38,  f.  110. 

PRYVATED.   Deprived. 

They  woulde  not  onelye  lese  their  wordely  sub- 
staunce,  but  alto  be  pryvattd  of  their  lives  and 
worldly  felycytie,  rather  then  to  suflVe  Kynge 
Rycharde,  that  tyiaunt,  lenger  to  rule  and  reygne 
over  them.  HaU,  Richard  III,  f.  17. 

PSALL.    A  soul.    Percy. 
PUANT.    Stinking.    SkeUm. 
PUB.    The  poop  of  a  vesseL 
PUBBLE.   Plump ;  fiiU.    North,    Kennett  ap- 
plies  it  to  com,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

Thou  Shalt  me  fynde  tat  and  well  fed, 

Aspii6&toasmay  be; 
And,  when  thou  wilt, «  merle  mate 
To  laughe  and  chat  with  thee. 

Drant,  ap,  WarUm,  ill.  346 

PUBLE.    A  pebble.   Palsgratfe. 

PUBLIC.    An  inn,  or  alehouse.     Far.  dial 

PUCELLE.    A  virgin ;  a  girl    (Fr.) 

PUCK.  (1)  Picked.    Warw. 

(2)  A  fiend.     Robin  Goodfellow  was  often  m 
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called.  The  term  is  still  retained  in  the  Wes- 
tern counties  in  the  phrase /mc*-/«We»,  he- 
mtched,  fairy  led,  strangely  and  unaccount- 
ably confused. 

PUCKER.  Confusion;  bother;  perplexity; 
fright ;  bustle.    Var,  dioL 

PUCKETS.  Nests  of  caterpillars.  Sus9ex.  Moor 
says  it  is  used  in  Suffolk. 

PUCK-FIST.  The  common  puff-ball,  or  fungus. 
(t  was  frequently  used  by  early  writers  as  a 
term  of  contempt;  an  empty,  insignificant, 
boasting  fellow. 

Old  father  p/uJf/itt  knlU  hU  arteries. 
First  strikes,  then  raits  on  Riot's  villanies. 

Middleton'*  Epigramt,  1606. 
If  with  these  honors  vertue  he  embrace. 
Then  love  him:  else  hit puckfoist  pompe  abhorre. 
Sunshine  or  dung-hils  makes  them  stinke  the  more, 
And  honor  shewes  all  that  was  hid  before. 

Tavlor**  TVorket,  1630,  L  3. 

PUCKLE.(l)  A  pimple.    Salop, 

(2)  A  spirit,  or  ghost ;  a  puck. 

P UCKRELS.   A  small  fiend  or  puck. 

And  I  thiake  he  told  me,  that  he  shewed  him 
her  in  a  glasse,  and  told  him  she  had  three  or  foure 
Impes,  some  call  them  puekrOt,  one  like  a  grey  cat, 
another  like  a  weasel,  another  like  a  mouse,  a  ven- 
geance take  them,  it  Is  a  great  pitie  the  cdnntry  is 
not  rid  of  them,  and  told  him  also  what  he  should 
do ;  it  Is  half  a  yeareago,  and  be  never  had  any  hurt 
since.  G^ffMT*  Dialogs  on  WUehet,  16(0. 

PUCKSY.  A  quagmire.     We$t   Possibly  from 
Puck,  who  led  night-wanderers  into  bogs,  &c 
Hence  the  phrase, "  he  got  out  of  the  muxy 
and  fell  into  the  pucksy" — 
Incidit  in  Scyllam  cuplena  vitare  Charybdini. 

PUD.  (1)  Budded.    Weber. 

(2)  The  hand,  or  fist.   Wegt, 

PUDDER.   Confusion ;  bother. 

Upon  which  my  Lorde  Willoughble's  counscll, 
though  to  little  purpose,  made  a  great  deale  of  pud- 
der,  for  all  the  acts  of  parliament  from  E.  3  time 
till  R.  8  are  enroled  in  French.  MS,  HarU  388. 

PUDDERING-POLB.    A  stirring-pole  ? 

So  long  as  he  who  has  but  a  teeming  brain  may 
have  leave  to  lay  his  eggs  In  his  own  nest,  which  is 
built  beyond  the  reach  of  every  man's  puddering- 
pote,  N.  Fair/hJ,  Bulk  and  Selvedge,  1674. 

PUDDING.  A  stuffed  cushion  put  upon  a  child's 
forehead  when  it  is  first  trusted  to  walk  alone. 

PUDDING-BAG.  A  bird  of  the  pea-eater  kind, 
so  called  from  its  nest  being  in  the  form  of  a 
long  pudding-bag,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle. 

PUDDING-DIP.   Sauce.    Yorkik, 

PUDDING-GRASS.   The  herb  pennyrovaL 

PUDDING-HEADED.   Thick-headed ;  stupid. 

PUDDING-HOSE.    Large  wide  breeches. 

PUDDING-PIE.  A  piece  of  meat  plunged  in 
batter  and  baked  in  a  deep  dish,  thus  paitaking 
of  the  nature  of  both  pudding  and  pie.  East 
It  is  sometimes  called  a  pudding-pie-doU,  and 
in  Oxfordshire  the  like  name  is  giyen  to  batter 
pudding  baked  in  a  hard  crust.  A  mention  of 
jfuddinff-pyes  occurs  in  Taylor's  Workes,  1630, 
L146. 

Did  ever  John  of  Leyden  prophecy 
Of  sueh  ca  Antichrist  as  pudding-ptte, 

Fletchet'e  Poems,  p.  153. 


A  quarter  ot  fat  lambe  and  three-sowe  eggs  have 
beene  but  an  easie  eolation,  and  three  well  larded 
pudding-p^ee  he  hath  at  one  time  put  to  foyle. 

The  Great  Buter  qf  Kent,  163D* 

PUDDING-POKE.  The  long-tailed  titmouse. 
PUDDING-PRICK.  The  skewer  wMch  fastened 
the  pudding-bag.  "For  this  I  care  not  a 
puddyng-prycke"  Shak.  Soc.  Papers,  i.  63. 
Ray  gives  the  prpverb,  "  he  hath  thwitten  a 
mill-post  into  a  pudding-prick."  See  his  Eng- 
lish Words,  ed.  1674,  p.  49.  This  phrase  was 
applied  to  a  spendthrift 

Or  that  I  fear  thee  any  whit 

For  thy  cum  nips  of  stldcs, 
I  know  no  use  for  them  so  meet 

As  to  be  piMUii^^pridiRr.     AoMn  JEEoorf,  i.   >. 

PUDDING-ROPE.  A  cresset-Ught 
PUDDINGS.  The  intestines.  North,  An  un- 
tidy slovenly  person  is  said  to  have  his  pud- 
dings about  his  heels. 
PUDDING-TIME.  In  pudding-time,  in  the 
nick  of  time,  at  the  commencement  of  dinner ; 
it  having  formerly  been  usual  to  begin  with 
pudding,  a  custom  which  still  continues  in 
humble  life.  "  I  came  in  season,  as  they  say, 
in  pudding-time,"  Withal's  Dictionarie,  1608. 
p.  3.   Said  to  be  still  in  use. 

But  Mars,  who  still  protects  the  stout 
In  pudding-Hme  came  to  his  aid. 

Hudihrae,  I.  ii.  86B. 

Budding-tobacco,    a  kind  of  tobacco, 

perhaps  made  up  into  a  roll  like  a  pudding. 

PUDDINING.  The  ancient  offering  of  an  egg, 
a  handfid  of  salt,  and  a  bunch  of  matches,  on 
the  first  visit  of  a  young  child  to  the  house  of  a 
neighbour,  is  still  very  prevalent  in  many  parts 
of  the  North  of  England  at  the  present  time. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Leeds  the  ceremony 
is  termed  puddining,  and  the  recipient  is  then 
said  to  be  puddined, 

PUDDLE.  (1)  To  tipple.    Devon, 

(2)  Short  and  fat.  Yorksh.  "  A  &t  body,"  Hal- 
lamshire  Gloss,  p.  120. 

PUDDLE-DOCK.  An  ancient  pool  from  the 
river  in  Thames-street,  not  of  the  cleanest  ap- 
pearance. An  affected  woman  was  sometimes 
termed  Duchess  of  Puddle-dock. 

PUD-DUD.    To  pad  about.    Oxon, 

PUDGE.  (1)  An  owL   Leic, 

(2)  A  ditdi,  or  grip.   Line. 

PUE.  (1)  Pity.  Test.  Vetust.  p.  380. 
{T\  An  animal's  udder.    WesU 

(3)  To  chirp  as  birds  do. 
PUET.   The  peewit.    Markham. 
PUFF.   Apuff-balL    Somerset. 

PUFFIN.  Malum  pulmoneum.  A  kind  of  apple 
mentioned  in  Rider's  Dictionarie,  1640. 

PUFF-LOAF.    A  kind  of  light  bread. 

PUFF-THE-DART  A  game  played  with  a  long 
needle,  inserted  in  some  worsted,  and  blown 
at  a  target  through  a  tin  tube. 

PUFF-WINGS.  That  part  of  the  dress  which 
sprung  from  the  shoulder8,and  had  the  appear- 
ance of  an  inflated  or  blown-up  wing. 

PUG.  (1)  To  sweat    Warw. 

(2)  A  kind  of  loam.   Sussex. 
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(3)  A  thrust.     (4)  To  strike.     We$L    a. so,  to 

pluck  out,  to  pull. 
(i>)  In  large  families,  the  under-servants  call  the 

upper  ones  pugs,  and  the  housekeeper's  room 

is  known  as  pugt^-hole. 

(6)  A  third-year  salmon. 

(7)  A  monkey.  "  Monkies,  apes, pugs"  Florio, 
p  63.  It  was  also  a  familiar  and  intimate 
mode  of  address.  "  My  pretty  pug,  ma  belle, 
m'amie,"  Howell,  1660.     (8)  To  eat.    mitt, 

PUG-DRINK.     Water  cyder.     West. 

PUGGARD.  A  thief.  Pu^ytn^  in  Shakespeare 
is  said  to  mean  thieving. 

PUGGEN.    The  gable-end.    Devtm. 

PUGGINS.    Refuse  wheat.    Warw, 

PUGGLE.    To  stir  the  fire.   Essex, 

PUGGY.   Damp ;  moist ;  foggy.    Var,  dial 

PUG-MIRE.    A  quagmire.    Verb, 

PUG-TOOTH.  The  eye-tooth.  Devon,  Possibly 
the  same  as  pugging'tooth  in  Shakespeare. 

PUG-TOP.    A  spinning-top.  West, 

PUISNE.    A  small  creature.   {Fr,) 

PUISSANCE.    Might;  power. 

King  Edwarde  beeyng  nothyng  abashed  of  thyt 
small  chaunce,  sente  good  wordes  to  the  Erie  of 
Penbroke,  animatyng  and  byddyng  hym  to  bee  of  a 
good  courage,  promyKyng  hym  not  alonely  ayde  in 
sborte  tyme,  but  al»o  he  hymself  in  persone  royall 
would  folowe  hym  with  all  hys  pu^tmiurte*  and 
power.  HaU,  Edward  I V.  f.  12. 

PUKE.  Explained  by  Baret,  a  colour  between 
msset  and  black.  '*  Chidro  scuro,  a  darke  puke 
colour,"  Florio,  p.  97. 

That  a  ciimell  is  to  ingendred  sometimes,  the 
roughnes  of  his  haire  like  a  boares  or  swines,  and 
the  strength  of  his  body,  are  sufficient  eyidenoes  ; 
and  these  are  worthily  called  Bactrians  because  they 
were  flrvt  of  ail  conceived  among  them,  having  two 
bunches  on  their  backcs  ;  whereas  the  Arabian  hath 
but  one.  The  colour  of  thie  camell  is  for  the  most 
part  browne,  or  puke,  yet  there  are  heards  of  white 
ones  in  India.        TitptelVa  Four- Footed  Bea$U,  1607. 

PULCHE.    To  polish.    (^.-A:) 
PULCHER.     St.  Sepulchre. 

Consider  this,  and  every  day  conjecture 

That  Puleher's  bell  doth  toll  to  Tyburn  Lecture. 

Sattre  agniiut  Laud,  1641. 
Then  shall  great  volumes  with  thy  travels  swell. 
And  Fame  ring  lowder  then  Shint  Pulchet'M  bell. 

TVtyZor'f  tVorkes,  ii.  81. 

The  said  lord  Dakars  above  saidc  was  beryid  In 

Skiynt  Powtkurs  Churche,  and  the  said  lord  Dakars 

was  hanggid  for  robbre  of  the  kyngges  deer,  and 

inurther  of  the  kepars.  Jlf5.  Cotton,  Vttpa*,  A,  xxv. 

PULCHRITUDE.     Beauty.    (Cat,) 

PULDRONS.     Armour  for  the  shoulder  and 

the  upper  part  of  the  arm. 
PULE.  (1)  A  pew.   Lane, 
(2)  To  cry ;  to  blubber.    Yorksh, 
PULER.    A  puling  person,  one  who  is  weak, 
who  eats  without  appetite. 

If  she  be  pale  of  complexion,  she  will  prove  but  a 
pul9r  f  is  she  high  coloured,  an  HI  cognisince. 

T/i«  Man  in  the  Moone,  1609,  sig.  G. 

PUI.ETTE.    A  chicken.    (.^.-AT.) 
PULFIN.    A  large  fat  boy.    West. 
PULID.    Akite;aglead.  Line, 
PULK.(1)  A  coward.   Line, 


A  pool ;  a  puddle.    Var,  dial 
A  short  fat  person.   East, 
PULL.    To  pull  down  a  side,  i.  e.  to  iigure  ot 

damage  a  cause. 
PULLAILE.    Poultry.    (A,-N.)    PuUain  and 
puUen  is  found  in  several  early  plays.    "  Poul- 
lailler,  a  poulter  or  keeper  of   pullaine," 
Cotgrave. 

The  sixt  house  denoteth  servants,  sicknesse,  wild 
beasu,  ryding,  hunting  of  and  by  dogs,  sheepe  Mi 
muttons,  goates  and  jmlleine,  and  hath  some  signifi- 
cation over  prisons,  ui^ustice,  and  false  accusations, 
and  is  called.  The  house' cadant  of  the  fourth,  and 
otherwise  ill  fortune,  and  hath  government  over 
the  belly  and  bowels. 

Judgements  of  the  Starree,  1590. 

PULLE.    Pool.    {A.'S,) 

Tho  hi  mijten  drinke  that  hi  weren  fulle. 
Hi  floten  swithe  rived  bl  dich  and  bi  putle, 

US. Bodl,  652,  f,  I. 

PULLEN.  The  small  crab  used  for  baiting  sea- 
fishing-hooks.    North, 

PULLER.    A  loft  for  poultry.    Norf, 

PULLEY-PIECES.    Armour  for  the  knees. 

PULL-FACES.    To  make  grimaces. 

PULLING-TIME.  The  evening  of  a  fair-day, 
when  the  wenches  are  pulled  about.   East. 

PULLISH.    To  polish.   Palsgrave, 

PULL-OVER.  A  carriage-way  over  the  banks 
of  the  sea.    Line, 

PULL- REED.  A  long  reed  used  for  ceilings 
instead  of  laths     Somerset, 

PULLS.    The  chaff  of  pulse.   North, 

PULL-TOW-KNOTS.  The  coarse  and  knotty 
parts  of  the  tow.   East, 

PULLY-HAWLY.  (I)  To  pull  stoutly. 

(2)  To  romp  about.    Var,  dial, 

PULLY-PIECES.  The  poleins,  or  armour  for 
the  knees.    See  Howell,  in  v. 

PULMENT.  A  kind  of  pottage.  "  Pulmento- 
rium,  a  pulment,''  Nominate  MS. 

PULPATOONS.    Confections. 

PULPIT-CUFFER.    A  violent  preacher. 

PULSE.    Pottage.    Somerset, 

PULSEY.    A  poultice.    North. 

PULSIDGE.    Pulse.   ShaJt, 

PULT.     Out  putt,  put  out. 

Aveexcludit  penalltatem,  ave  ys  out  pu/f  a!  hard- 
Bse.  MS,  Bumei/  3^)6,  p.  83. 

PULTER.  A  poulterer.  Palsgrave.  Also,  the 
royal  officer  who  had  charge  of  the  poultry. 

PULTERS.  The  men  in  mines  who  convey  the 
coal  from  the  hewers.   North, 

PULVERING-DAYS.  Any  days  when  the  com- 
munity assemble  to  let  to  farm  the  town 
lands ;  but  the  contract  was  always  confirmed 
on  a  particular  day,  as  at  Southwold,  on  the 
6th  of  December. 

PULVER-WEDNESDAY.    Ash-Wednesday. 

PULWERE.    A  pillow.    (A.-N.) 

PUM.    To  beat,  or  thump.   North, 

PUMMEL.    To  beat  soundly.    Var.  dial. 

PUMMEL-FOOTED.  Club-footed.  West.  Some 
of  the  glossaries  have  pumple-footed, 

PUMMEL-TREE.    A  whippletree  for  horses. 

PUMMER.    Big;  large.   North. 
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PUMMY.     Soft;  pulpy.    Var.diaL 
PUMPET.BALL.     The    baU    with    which  a 

printer  lays  ink  on  the  forms. 
PUM-PUM.      A  ludicrous  term,    applied  by 

Marston  to  a  fiddler. 
PUN.  (1)  To  pound,  or  beat     West     "To 
stampe  or  punne  in  a  morter/'  Florio,  p.  6. 
~)  A  child's  pinafore.   Devon, 
I  A  small  iron  skillet.   lAmc, 
PUNAY.    A  smaU  fellow;  a  dwarf. 
Arthour,  with  a  litel  jmnap, 
Hadde  y-driven  hem  oway. 

Arthour  and  Marlln,  p.  121. 

PUNCCION.    A  puncture.   {Lat.) 

But  I  thlnke  thys  was  no  dreame,  but  a  punecUm 
and  prlcke  of  hit  Bynfull  conscience,  for  the  con- 
science is  so  muche  more  charged  and  aggravate,  as 
the  oAmce  is  great  and  more  heynous  in  degre. 

HaU,  Richard  J  J  J.  L  29. 

PUNCH.  (1)  A  hard  blow.   Var,diaL 

(2)  To  kick.    Yorkth. 

(3)  A  kind  of  horse.    Suffolk, 

(4)  Short ;  fat.  North.  A  pot-bellied  man  is 
said  to  hepvnehy. 

(5)  To  work  very  hard.    Oson, 
PUNCH-AND-JUDY.    A  kind  of  dramatic  ex- 

hibition  with  puppets,  still  yery  popular. 

PUNCH-CLOD.    A  clodhopper.  North. 

PUNCHION.  (1)  A  bodkin.  North. 

(2)  An  upright  piece  of  stout  timber  in  a 
wooden  partition.  **  Jtser,  a  punchion  or 
joyst,"  Elyot,  ed.  1559. 

PUNCHITH.    To  punish.    (J,^N.) 

PUNCTED.    Punctured.  (Lat,) 

And  after  that  she  came  to  her  memory,  and  was 
rery  ved  agayne,  she  wept  and  sobbyd,  and  with  pite- 
AiU  scriches  she  repieneshyd  the  hole  mancion,  her 
hreste  she  puneted,  her  fayre  here  she  tare. 

Hali,  Richard  III,  f.  A, 

PUNU.    A  pound.    North. 
JPUNDER.  (1)  To  puzzle,    mstm. 

(2)  To  balance  evenly.   E<ut. 

(3)  A  mortar.    Yorish. 
PUNEAR.    To  peruse  a  book.   South. 
PUNG.  (1)  Apurse. 
(2)  Pushed.    Exmoor.    , 
PUNGAR.    A  crab.    Kent, 
PUNGEDE.    Pricked. 

Behalde  hlsbludy  fleschc. 
His  heldepunj^tftf  with  thome. 

Jlf5.  Uncoln  A.  L  17.  f.  222. 
PUNGER.    To  spunge  upon.    West. 
PUNGLED.     Shrivelled  ;  tough.    Eatt, 
PUNICE.    To  punish.    (^.-M) 
PUNIES.  (1)  Small  creatures.  (fV.)  Freshmen 
at  Oxford  were  called  puniet  (tf  the  first  year. 
(2)  Lice  or  insects.  HaU, 
PUNISHMENT.    Pain.    Wett. 
PUNK.  (1)  Touch-wood.   North, 
(2)   A  prostitute.      "Seated  cheek  by  jowle 
with  a  punke,*'  Dekker's  Knight's  Conjuring, 
p.  20,  Percy  Society  repr. 
His  pimpship  with  his  jiuhke,  despight  the  home, 
Eatc  gosling  giblets  in  a  fort  of  corae. 

TavU>f*»  Worket,  1630, 1. 110. 

PUNKY.(1;  Dirty..  i)er*. 

(2)  A  chimney-sweeper.    Yorksh. 


t 


PUNSE.    To  punch,  or  beat.   North, 
PUNTO.    A  term  in  fencing ;  puuto  drttta,  a 

direct  stroke ;  pitnto  rwerta,  a  back- handed 

stroke.    See  Rom.  and  Jul.  ii.  4. 
PUOY.    A  long  pole  with  spikes  at  the  end, 

used  in  propelling  barges  or  keels.   North. 
PUPPY.    A  puppet.  East, 
PUR.  (l;  The  poker.  Unc. 
'2)  A  one  year  old  male  sheep. 
To  whine,  as  a  cat.    Var.  dial. 
Pwt   pur-chcpSf  pur-dogsy  pur-ceit,  &c. 

terms  at  the  old  game  of  Post-and-Pair. 

(5)  To  kick.    North, 

(6)  A  boy.   Dorset, 
PURCHASE.    The  booty  of  thieves.    A  very 

common  term  in  old  plays. 

PURDY.  (1)  Proud;  surly;  rude.   East. 

(2)  A  little  thickset  fellow.   North. 

PURE.  (1)  Mere ;  very.  Still  in  use.  A  coun- 
tryman shown  Morland's  picture  of  pigs  feed- 
ing, corrected  the  artist,  by  exclaiming,  "They 
be  pure  loike  surelye,  but  whoever  seed 
three  pigs  a-feeding  without  one  o'  em  having 
his  foot  in  the  trough  V* 

(2)  Poor.    R.  de  Brunnc,  Bowes  MS. 
Now  wate  I  wele  you  covaytes  to  wyte  wkiike 

are  verray  pwrs,  and  whilke  noghte. 

MS,  Uncoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  8U2. 

(3)  In  good  health.    Far,  dial, 

(4)  To  purify.   Maundevile,  p.  286. 

(5)  A  prostitute.    A  cant  term. 
PURED.    Furred.   Ritson. 
PURELY.  (1)  Prettily ;  nicely.   East, 

Ortolan,  a  delicate  bird,  of  the  bigness  of  a  lark* 
It  sings  pttraljf,  and  is  good  to  eat. 

Mitg^rs  Gr«at  French  Dietionarp,  1088. 

(2)  The  same  as  Pure  (3). 

PURPLE.  The  hem  of  a  gown.  Also,  to  orna- 
ment with  trimmings,  edgings,  or  embroi- 
dery. "  A  blac  lamb  furre  without  purfile  of 
sable,''  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  57. 

To  the  Lady  Beaumont,  my  daughter,  a  purjie  of 
sable,  my  best  feather-bed,  and  other  furniture. 

Tut,  Vetwst.  p.  471. 

PURGATORY.  The  pit  grate  of  a  kitchen  fire- 
place.   West. 

PURGY.     Proud;  conceited.    North. 

PURITAN.    A  whore.    A  cant  term. 

PURKEY.    A  species  of  wheat. 

PURL.(1)  Border;  hem;  fringe;  stitch-work; 
a  twist  of  gold  or  silver. 

(2)  To  turn  swiftly  round ;  to  curl  or  run  iu  cir- 
cles ;  to  eddy,  as  a  stream. 

(3)  Guard ;  watch.    Comw, 

(4)  A  term  in  knitting.  It  means  an  inversion 
of  the  stitches,  which  gives  to  the  work,  in 
those  parts  in  which  it  is  used,  a  different  ap- 
pearance from  the  general  surface.  The  seams 
of  stockings,  the  alternate  ribs,  and  what  are 
called  the  clocks,  ture  purled. 

PURLE.    To  prowl  about  for  prey. 
PURLEY.    Weak-sighted.    Wilts. 
PURLICUE.     A  flourish  in  writing. 
PURLINS.    Those  pieces  of  timber  that  lie 
across  the  rafters  on  the  inside,  to  preserve 
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them  from  sinking  in  the  middle  of  their 
length. 

PURUROTAL.  A  liqnor  made  with  sack  mixed 
with  Tariout  spices. 

PURN.  Aninstrament  for  holding  a  vicious 
horse  by  the  nose  whilst  the  blacksmith  is 
shoeing  him. 

PURPAIN.  A  napkin.  The  counterpane  of  a 
bed  was  called  the  purpam  6Tpurpoint. 

PURPLES.    A  species  of  orchis. 

PURPOOLE.  Gray's-inn,  so  called  from  the 
ancient  name  of  its  manor  or  estate. 

PURPOSES.  A  kind  of  game.  "Theprettie 
game  which  we  calipurpaie$"  Cotgrave,  in  v. 
Cpmion. 

PURPRESTURE.  An  encroachment  on  any- 
thing that  belongs  to  the  king  or  the  public. 

A  brief  dlicoverle  of  the  great  purpresture  of 
newe  buyldinget  nere  to  the  dttle,  with  the 
roeenct  howe  to  rettraine  the  same. 

Archmotogia,  xxilU  ISl. 

PURPRISE.    Aninclosure.    (^.-AT.) 

PURPURING.    Haying  a  purple  colour. 

PURR.BARLEY.    Wild  barley. 

PURREL.  A  list  ordained  to  be  made  at  the 
end  of  kersies  to  prevent  deceit  in  diminish- 
ing their  length.    See  Blount. 

PURSE.    To  steal,  or  take  purses. 

PURSE-NET.  A  net,  the  ends  of  which  are 
drawn  together  with  a  string,  like  a  purse. 

For  thinke  yee  to  catch  flthe  with  an  unbaited 
hooke,  or  take  a  whale  with  a  jmrttnet^  then  may 
yee  retuoume  with  a  bare  hooke,  and  an  emptie 
parse.  RowU^'s  Starch /br  Money,  18t0. 

PURSEWEND.    Suitable;  pursuant.    (^.-AT.) 

PURSLEN.    Porcelain. 

PURST.    Lost ;  gone  away. 

PURT.  To  pout ;  to  take  a  dislike;  to  be  sul- 
len,  or  sulky.    We»t. 

PURTE.    Purity. 

PURTENANCE.  (1)  That  which  belongs.    Ap^ 
purtmance  is  still  in  use  as  a  law  term. 
AUe  the  londys  and  passessioni 
That  I  have  lying  within  the  bownt 
Of  Southwerke  and  of  the  stwes  syde, 
As  wynde-mdles  ande  water-millea  c^e, 
With  alle  their  purtenauneet  lying  on  every  tyde. 
That  be  there  redy  and  ar  not  for  to  seke. 

MS.RawLCW. 
And  to  alle  that  derkys  avaunce 
To  holy  cherches  porttfnaunee. 

MS.  HarU  1701,  f.  78. 

(2)  An  animal's  intestines.   Paltgrave, 
PURTING-GLUMPOT.  A  sulky  fellow.  Dewn. 
PURTRED.    Portrayed.   (^.-AT.) 

There  was  purtred  in  ston 

The  fylesoferus  everydion, 

The  story  of  Absoloo.  air  Degrevant,  1449. 

PURVEY.    To  provide.    (J,-N,)    It  is  a  sub- 
stantive in  our  second  example. 
Yf  he  wyste  that  hyt  wolde  gayne. 
He  wolde  prnvey  hym  ftille  fayne 

That  lady  for  to  wyone ; 
He  had  nothyr  hort  nor  spere,  - 
Nor  no  wepyn  hym  with  to  were, 
Ttiat  brake  hys  herte  withynne. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft.  11. 38,  f.  78. 
The  which,  when  they  hear  of  the  arrival  and 


purvtif  that  ye,  and  other  of  our  sul]||ects  make  at 
home  in  help  of  us,  shall  give  them  great  courage  to 
haste  their  coming  unto  us  much  the  rather,  and 
not  fail ;  a«  we  trust  Ailly.  Letter  of  Henry  V,  141!f. 
PURVEYANCE.  (1)  Providence;  foresight. 
(2)  Provision.     (.^.-AT.) 

Body  and  sowle  ao  they  may  hem  Icde 
Into  blysse  of  etemalle  purpyaunce. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ft,  I  9»  f  .  137. 
Was  never  slylke  a  pvrveaunce 
Made  in  Yngland  ne  In  France. 

MS.  Uneoin  A.  L  17>  f.  138. 
PURVIDE.    To  provide.    Etut, 
PURVIL.    To  gain  one's  Uvelihood  by  artful 

and  cunning  means.     North, 
PURWATTLE.    A  splashed  hedge.  Devon, 
PUR-WIGGY.    A  tadpole,    SufbU. 
PURYE.    A  kind  of  pottage. 
PUSAYLE.    A  guard,  or  archer.    (J,.N,) 
Scarsly  couthe  I  chare  away  the  kite. 
That  me  blreve  wolde  my  pu*ayt§. 

Oectere,  MS,  Ate,  Jntiq,  134,  f.  SSff. 

PUSESOUN.    Poison.    (^.-AT.) 

Mani  taketh  therof  pmeettmn, 
An4  dyeth  in  michel  wo. 

Roulandand  Femagu,^.  11. 

PUSH.  (1)  An  exclamation,  as  Pish ! 
(2)  A  boil.    East,    **  Red  pimples  orptuhet  in 
mens  faces,"  Florio,  p.  69.  '*  A  little  swelling, 
like  a  bladder  or  push,  that  riseth  in  bread 
when  it  is  baked,"  Baret,  1580. 
PUSH-PIN.    A  child's  play,  in  which  pins  are 
pushed  with  an  endeavour  to  cross  them.    So 
explained  by  Ash,  but  it  woulcf  seem  from 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  vii.  25,  that  the  game 
was  played  by  aiming  pins  at  some  object. 
To  see  the  sonne  you  would  admire, 
Goe  play  at  pnOi-pin  with  his  sire. 

JTen  Miraelee,  1606,  p.  15. 
Love  and  myselfo,  beleeve  roe,  on  a  day. 
At  childish  pueh-pint  tot  our  sport,  did  play. 

Herricl^e  Worke,  1.  92. 

PUSH-PLOUGH.    A  breast-plough.    Stt^. 
PUSKILE.    A  pustule. 
PUSKITCHIN.    A  tale-teller.     West, 
PUSKY.    Wheezy.    Somerset. 
PUSS.  (1)  A  hare.     Vttr.  dial, 
(2)  A  woman,  in  contempt. 
PUSSOMED.    Poisoned.     Yorksh, 
PUSSY-CATS.    Catkins.    South. 
PUSTLE.    A  pustule.    Florio,  p.  64. 
PUT.  (1)  An  attempt.     Warw, 

(2)  To  put  a  girdle  round  anything  ^  to  travel  or 
go  round  it.  To  put  to  business,  to  vex  or 
trouble.  To  put  about,  to  teaze  or  worry. 
To  put  on,  to  subsist ;  to  impose  upon.  To 
put  the  miller's  eye  out,  to  make  pudding  or 
broth  too  thin.  To  put  the  stone,  to  throw 
the  stone  above  hand,  from  the  uplifted  hand, 
for  trial  of  strength.  Put  to  it,  at  a  loss  for 
an  expedient.  Toput  forth,  to  begin  to  bud. 
To  put  off,  to  delay.    Put  out,  annoyed,  vexed. 

(3)  To  push,  or  propel.  North.  It  occurs  in 
Pr.  Parv.  and  Havdok. 

(4)  A  two-wheeled  cart  used  in  husbandry,  and 
so  constructed  as  to  be  turned  up  at  the  axle 
to  discharge  the  load. 
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f^)  Amole-hilL    SufoU, 
m  A  pit,  or  caTC    (-^.-5.) 

(8)  A  game  at  cards. 

There  are  •ome  playing  at  back-gammon,  tome 
at  trick-track,  lome  at  picket,  scnne  at  cribidge,  and, 
perhap*,  at  a  by-Uble  in  a  comer,  four  or  five  harm- 
less feUows  at  put»  and  all-foares. 

Counirw  Gmtlman**  Fade  Meeum,  1699,  p.  75. 

(9)  In  coal  mines,  to  bring  the  coals  firom  the 
workings  to  the  crane  or  shaft. 

(10)  A  stinking  fellow.    Devon. 
PUTAYLE.    The  populace.     {A.-N,) 
PUTAYN.    A  whore.   (A.-N,)     Fiz  d  putain, 

son  of  a  whore,  a  common  term  of  reproach, 

misprinted  in  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  295. 
PUT-CASE.     Suppose  a  case,  i.  e.  take  an 

example  firom  an  imaginary  case. 
PUTCH.    A  pit,  hole,  or  puddle.    Kent, 
PUTCHKIN.    A  wicker  bottle.     WesL 
PUTE.    To  impute.    Still  in  use. 
PUTEME.    Whoredom.    {A.-N,) 
And  bygan  ful  stille  to  spye. 
And  herde  of  hyre  putrpt. 

Wrighfs  Swen  8aget»  p.  47. 
PUTHE.    Pitch.    Heame, 
PUTHER.  (1)  Pewter.     North. 
(2j  The  same  as  Pudder,  q.  v. 
PUTHERY.    Said  of  a  sheep  which  has  water 

on  the  brain.    Suaeex, 
PUTLOGS.    The  cross  horizontal  pieces  of  a 

scaffold  in  building  a  house. 
PUT-ON.  (1)  To  be  depressed,  or  sad. 

(2)  Put  your  hat  on ;  be  covered.    This  phrase 
occurs  in  Massinger  and  Middleton. 

(3)  To  excite,  or  stir  up ;  to  go  f5ast. 
PUTOUR.    A  whoremonger.    (A.-N.) 
PUT-OVER.  (1)  A  hawk  was  said  to  put  over 

when  she  removed  her  meat  firom  tiie  gorge 
into  the  stomach. 
(2)  To  recover  firom  an  illness. 
PUT-PIN.    The  game  of  puehpin,  q.  v.    There 
is  an  allusion  to  it  under  this  name  in  Nash's 
Apologie,  1593. 

That  can  lay  downe  maidens  bedds. 
And  that  can  hold  ther  sickly  beds: 
That  can  play  at  put-pin, 
Blowe-poynte,  and  near  lln. 

Play  of  HUogomu,  MS. 

PUTRE.    To  cry.    North. 
PUTTER.    A  lever.    Suffolk. 


PUTTER-OUT.  (1)  A  distributor. 
(2)  One  who  deposited  money  with  a  party  on 
going  abroad,  on  condition  of  receiving  a  great 
interest  for  it  on  his  return,  proportionable  to 
the  dangers  of  the  journey,  and  the  chances 
of  his  arrival  to  claim  it.    This  custom  was 
very  common  in  Shakespeare's  time,  and  is 
alluded  to  in  the  Tempest,  iii.  3. 
PUTTICE.    A  stoat,  or  weasel.    Kent. 
PUTTOCK.  (1)  A  common  prostitute. 
(2)  A  kite.  The  term  was  metaphorically  applied 
to  a  greedy  ravenous  fellow. 
Who  sees  aheferdead  and  bleeding  fresh. 
And  sees  hard-by  a  butcher  with  an  axe. 
But  wil  suspect  twas  he  that  made  the  slaughter  ? 
Who  Andes  the  partridge  in  the  puttock*  neast. 
But  will  imagine  how  the  bird  came  there. 

First  Part  of  the  Contention^  1600. 
I  am  a  greate  travelir. 

I  lite  on  the  dunghill  like  a  puttock  I 
Nay,  take  me  with  a  lye. 

And  cut  out  the  brane  of  my  buttock. 

H'^riagoofWXttani  fVudome,  157i> 

PUTTOCK-CANDLE.    The  least  candle  in  a 

pound,  put  in  to  make  up  weight.     Kent. 
PUT-UP.  (1)  To  sheath  one's  sword. 
(2)  To  tolerate ;  to  bear  with.    Also,  to  take  up 

residence  at  an  inn.     Var.  dial. 
PUZZEL.    A  filthy  drab. 
PUZZLE-HEADED-SPOONS.  Apostle-headed- 
spoons ;  each  with  the  figure  of  an  apostle,  his 
head  forming  the  top  of  the  spoon.    They 
may  be  seen  at  several  places  in  Cornwall  and 
Devon.    See  Apostle-spoont. 
PUZZUM.    Spite;  malice.    North. 
VYt.    Father  qf  the  Pye,  the  chairman  of  a 

convivial  meeting.     Devon. 
PYKE.    To  move  or  go  off. 
PYONINGS.      Works  of  pioneers;    military 

works  of  strength,    i^enser. 
PYRAMIDES.    Spires  of  churches. 
PYTE.    Mercy;  pity.    (A.^S.) 
Fro  dalis  deep  to  the  I  cryde. 

Lord,  thow  listyn  the  voys  of  me ! 
This  deep  presoun  that  I  la  bydc, 

Brdi  It  up  Lord  for  thin  ptft6. 
Be  thow  myn  govemowr  and  myn  gyde, 

Myn  gostly  foode,  that  I  noujt  fle, 
And  let  out  of  thin  herte  glyde. 
That  I  have  trespasyd  ajens  the. 

HampoMs  Paraphrase  t^ the  Psalms »  MS. 


a  The  same  as  Cue  (1).     **  Go  for  a  q," 
Lilly's  Mother  Bombie,  ap.  Nares. 
QD.    Contr.  for  quod  or  quoth. 
QHYP.    A  whip.    Prompt.  Parv. 
QRUS.    WrathfuL    See  Croi«  (1). 
QUA.    Who, 

Qua  herd  ever  a  warr  auntur, 

That  he  that  noght  hadd  bet  of  him, 

Agayn  him  suld  becum  sua  grim . 

M8.  Cott.  Vespas.  A.  HI.  f.  4. 
QUAE.    An  unfledged  bird.     Hence,  anything 

in  an  imperfect,  unfinished  state. 
QUABBE.    A  bog,  or  quagmire. 
QUACK.    To  be  noisy.     IVest.    The  term  is 
applied  to  any  croaking  noise. 


QUACKING-CHEAT.    A  duck.    An  old  cant 
term,  given  by  Dekker,  1616. 

QUACKLE.    To  choke,  or  suffocate.    East. 

QUACKSALVER.    A  cheat  or  quack. 

But  the  juglers  or  quaeksaleers  take  them  by 
another  course,  for  they  hare  a  staffe  »lit  at  one  end 
like  a  payre  of  tongs,  those  sund  open  by  a  pinne ; 
now,  when  they  sec  a  serpent,  viper,  adder  or  snake, 
they  set  them  uppon  the  neck  neere  the  head,  and 
puUlng  foorth  the  pinne,  the  serpent  Is  inevitably 
Uken,  and  by  them  loosed  Into  a  prepared  vessell. 
Id  which  they  keepe  her,  and  give  her  meate. 

Tbpsell's  Historie  of  Serpents,  1608,  p.  49 

QUAD.     Bad;  evil.     Chaucer. 
QUADDLE.    To  dry,  or  shrivel  up.     llest. 
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QUADDY.     Brotd ;  short  and  thic£.    Etut. 
QUADE.    To  spoil,  or  destroy. 
QUADRAT.    Arranged  in  squares. 

And  they  followed  in  a  guatb-at  array  to  the  entent 
to  destroy  kyng  Henry. 

HaWt  Unions  1548.  Hen  IV.  1. 13. 

QUADRELLS.    Four  square  pieces  of  peat  or 

turf  made  into  that  fuhion  by  the  spade  that 

cuts  them.     Staf. 
QUADRILLE.    A  game  at  cards,  very  similar 

to  Ombre,  q.  v. 
QUADRIL06E.    A  work  compiled  from  four 

authors.  A  Life  of  Thomas  Becket  was  so  called. 
The  very  authours  of  the  quadrilog*  itselfe,  or 

song  of  foure  parts,  for  they  yeeld  a  concert,  though 

It  be  without  hatmonie,  doe  all,  with  one  pen  and 

mouth,  acknowledge  the  same. 

Lantbatdi^*  Perambulation,  1S96,  p.  515. 

QUADRIVIUM.  The  seven  arts  or  sciences 
were  formerly  divided  into  the  quadrivium,  or 
fourfold  way  to  knowledge ;  and  the  irhium, 
or  threefold  way  to  eloquence.  The  former 
comprised  arithmetic,  geometry,  music,  and 
astronomy;  the  latter,  grammar,  rhetoric, 
and  logic. 

QUAER.    Where. 

That  I  mit  becum  hir  roan,  I  began  to  crave. 
For  nothing  In  hirde  fondin  wold  I  let ; 
Sche  bar  me  fast  on  bond,  that  I  began  to  rave, 
And  bad  me  fond  ferther,  a  fol  for  to  feche. 
Qwer  gospellls  al  thi  speche  I 
Thu  findis  hit  nobt  hire  the  sot  that  thu  seche. 

MS,  Arundel  37,  r,  ISO. 

QUAG.  A  bog,  or  quagmire.    Var,  dial.   Hence 

gwjtggy,  soft  and  tremulous. 
QUAGGLE.    A  tremulous  motion.     South, 
QUAIL.  (1}  To  gq  wrong. 

(2)  To  shrink,  flinch,  or  yield.  To  soften  or 
decrease,  Holinshed,  Conq.  Ireland,  p.  21. 
Sometimes,  to  faint,  to  droop,  to  fall  sick. 

(3)  To  curdle.  East.  "  1  quayle  as  mylke  dothe, 
•e  guaiUebotte ;  this  mylke  is  quayled,  eate 
none  of  it/'  Palsgrave.  "  The  cream  is  said 
to  be  quailed  when  the  butter  begins  to  ap- 
pear in  the  process  of  churning,''  Batcheloi^s 
Orthoep.  AnaL  p.  140. 

!4^  A  whore.    An  old  cant  term. 
5;  To  overpower,  or  intimidate. 
QUAIL-MUTTON.    Diseased  mutton.    Unc. 
QUAIL-PIPE.     A  pipe  used  to  call  quails. 
QuaH-p^  boots,  boots  resembling  aquail-pipe, 
from  the  number  of  plaits  or  wrinkles. 
QUAINT.     Elegant;  neat;  ingenious.    Occa- 
sionally, prudent.     QuaintneM,  beauty,  ele- 
gance.   Now  obsolete  in  these  senses. 
QUAINTE.    To  acquaint;  inform. 

There  if  he  travaile  and  quainte  him  well. 
The  Treasure  of  Knowledges  is  his  eche  deale. 

HecortUi's  Cattle  of  Knowledge,  1556. 

QUAIRE.    A  quire,  pamphlet,  or  book. 
Thow  Iltdl  quayer,  how  darst  thow  shew  thy  face. 
Or  com  yn  presence  of  men  of  honest^  ? 
Sith  thow  ard  xlide  and  folowist  not  the  trace 
Of  faire  langage,  nor  haiste  no  bewt^ ; 
Wherefore  of  wysedom  thus  I  councell  the. 
To  draw  the  bake  fer  out  of  their  tight. 
Lest  thow  be  had  in  reproef  and  dlspite. 

MS,  RmoL  C.  86. 


QUAISY.  (1) 

Hit  most  be  a  curet,  a  crouned  wyght. 

That  knowth  that  quajfey  frome  ben  and  pese. 
Or  ellys  theyre  medsyns  they  have  no  myght 
To  gevea  mane  lysens  to  lyve  in  ease. 

MS,  Cantab.  Vf.'x,^ 
(2)  Indigestible ;  tough.     North, 
QUAKE.  (1)  To  shake.    Shak, 
(2)  Fear,  trembling.   {A,'S,) 

Thou  shal  bye  thi  breed  ful  dere. 
Til  thou  tume  ajeyn  in  quake 
To  that  erthe  thou  were  of-take. 

Cttreor  Mundi,  MS,  Cott.  Trin,  Cantab,  f.  6. 

QUAKER-GRASS.    The  shaking  grass.    Wore. 
QUAKING-CHEAT.    A  calf,  or  sheep. 
QUALE.    To  kill,  or  destroy.     (A,-S.) 
QUALESTER.   "  CAom/a,  a  qwalester,"  Nomi- 

nale  MS.  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
QUALIFY.    To  soothe,  or  appease. 
QUALITY.     Profession;  occupation. 
QUALITY-MAKE.    The  gentry.     North, 
QUALLE.    A  whale. 

The  lady  whyte  als  qwallie  bane, 

Alle  falowed  hir  hewe. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  143. 

QUALME.  (I)  Sickness;  pestilence.     {A,'S.) 
(2)  The  noise  made  by  a  raven. 
QUAMP.     Still ;  quiet.     West. 
QUANDORUM.    A  poUte  speech.    South, 
QUANK.    To  overpower.     West, 
QUANT.    A  pole  used  by  the  bargemen  on  the 
Waveney  between  Yarmouth  and  Bungay,  for 
pushing  on  their  craft  in  adverse  or  scanty 
winds.    It  has  a  round  cap  or  cot  at  the 
immerged  end  to  prevent  its  sticking  in  the 
mud.     Some  of  the  quants  are  nearly  thirty 
feet  long.    The  term  occurs  in  Pr.  Parv. 
QUANTO-DISPAINE.    An  ancient  dance  de- 
scribed in  MS.  Rawl.  Poet.  108. 
QUAPPE.    To  quake ;  to  tremble. 
QUAR.  (1)  A  quarry.     West. 

When  temples  lye  like  batter'd  quarre. 
Rich  in  their  ruin'd  sepulchers, 
When  salntB  forsake  their  painted  glass 
To  meet  their  worship  as  they  psss. 

Fletcher'*  Poems,  p.  136. 

(2)  To  coagulate,  applied  to  milk  in  the  female 

breast.    Somerset. 
QUARE.    To  cut  into  pieces. 
QUAREL.    A  stone  quarry.    ''  Saxifragium,  a 

qwaryle,"  Nominale  MS. 
QUARELLES.    Arrows.     {j1..N.) 

QuHireUee  qwayntly  swappez  thorowe  knyghtes 

With  Iryne  so  wekyrly,  that  wynche  they  never. 

Morte  Arthttre,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  75. 

QUARIER.  A  wax-candle,  consisting  of  a 
square  lump  of  wax  with  a  wick  in  the  centre. 
It  was  also  called  a  quarion,  and  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  old  inventories.  **  All  the  endea 
of  quarriers  and  prickets,''  Ord.  and  Reg.  p. 
295. 

QUARKEN.    To  suffocate ;  to  strangle. 

With  greatte  dyfflcultle  I  fynde  it  out  I  hare  a 
throte-bolle  almoste  strangled  i.  snarled  or  ^uor* 
kenned  with  extreme  hunger. 

Palsgrave't  Aeokutue,  154A. 

QUARL.    To  quarrel    Somerset.     "  Quarled 
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poison,"  qootition  in  Nares.    Should  we  read 
**  gnarled  poison  ?" 
QUAROF.    Whereof. 

With  Litylmon,  the  lett  fynger, 

He  begynnet  to  hoke, 
And  Myet,  tptan^f  ard  thou  so  ferd  ? 
HitlsaUtUsyime. 

MS.  Cantab,  FY.  t.  48,  f.  8S. 

QUARRE.    Square. 

(iuarri  scheld,  fode  twerd  of  steU, 
And  Uunce  Mef,  biteend  wet 

ArthomrmmdMtrHn,p.in. 

QUARREL.  (1)  A  square  of  window  glass, 
properly  one  placed  diagonally.  Anciently, 
a  diamond-shaped  pane  of  glass.  Hence  the 
cant  term  ^jvarref^ittfr,  a  glazier.  The  word 
was  applied  to  several  articles  of  a  square 
shi^e,  and  is  still  in  use. 

(2)  A  duel,  or  private  combat. 

QUARRELOUS.    Quarrelsome.    Skai. 

QUARRIER.     A  worker  at  a  quarry. 

QUARROMES.  The  body.  A  cant  term.  See 
a  list  in  Dekker's  Lanthome  and  Candle-light, 
4to.  Lond.  1620,  sig.  C.  IL 

QUARRY.  (1)  Fat ;  corpulent.  "  A  quarry,  £it 
man,  obeiui/*  Coles'  Lat.  Diet. 

(2)  See  Quarter  and  QMorrelL 

C3)  Prey,  or  game.  Qi(arr3f<.Am0i(,  in  old  entered 
and  reclaimed  hawk. 

(4)  An  arrow.    Drayton,  p.  29. 

QUART.  (1)  A  quarter.    Speneer. 

(2)  Three  pounds  of  butter.    Leie. 

QUARTER.  (1)  An  upright  piece  of  timber  in 
a  partition.     Somertet, 

(2)  A  noise ;  a  disturbance. 

Sfaig,  hi  ho.  Sir  Arthur,  no  mor«  in  the  house  you 

slutU  prates 
For  all  you  kept  such  a  qmartar,  you  are  out  of  the 

councell  of  state. 

Wrigkf*  PoHtieai  BaUadt,  p.  IM. 

(3)  A  square  panel    Britten. 
QUARTERAGE.    A  quarter's  wages. 
QUARTERER.    A  lodger.    Dewm. 
QUARTER-EVIL.    A  disease  in  sheep,  arising 

firom  corruption  of  the  blood.     South. 
QUARTER-FACE.    A  countenance  three  parts 

averted.    Joruon. 
QUARTEROUN.    A  quarter. 

And  there  is  not  the  mone  seyn  in  alle  the  luna^ 
ciouD»  taf  only  the  seoonde  quartmnmn. 

MaundevUeT*  Travtit,  p.  301. 
QUARTER-SLINGS.   A  kind  of  ropes  or  chains 
used  on  board  a  ship. 

Thy  roaring  cannons  and  thy  chens 

Be  layde  on  erery  side ; 
Yea  btees,  foulers,  quarter-tUngt, 
Which  often  hath  been  tride. 

Gau^frido  andBamoHOt  1570. 
QUARTLE.    A  fourth  part,  or  quarter. 
QUASH.    A  pompion. 
QUASS.    To  quaff,  or  drink.    Some  suppose 

this  to  be  a  corruption  of  quaff. 
QUASTE.    Quashed;  smashed. 

Abowte  scbo  whlrles  the  whele  and  whirles  me 

undire, 
Tille  alle  my  qwarters  yt  whille  wharegtmute  al  to 
pecet.  Mortt  Arthurs,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  89. 

QUASY.    SucLtMOueaeyf 


I  have  passed  full  many  qua§if  dayes, 
That  now  unto  good  I  cannot  mate, 
For  mary  I  dyde  myselfe  to  late. 

The  Complatfnte  qfthem  that  ben  to  latt  fnarped* 

QUAT.  (1)  To  squat  down.  Dartet.  To  go  to 
quat,  L  e.  alvum  levare. 

(2)  FuU;  satiated.  Somertet.  "  Quatted  with 
other  daintier  fure,"  Philotimus,  1583. 

(3)  A  pimple,  or  spot  Hence,  metaphorically,  a 
diminutive  person. 

(4)  To  flatter.   Dewm. 

QUATCH.  (1)  To  betray ;  to  tell ;  to  peach.  A 
woman  speaking  of  a  person  to  whom  she  had 
confided  a  confidential  secret,  said,  "  I  am 
certain  he  won't  quatch."  Oaf. 

(2)  A  word.   Berks. 

(3)  Squat,  or  flat.   Shak. 
QUATE.    Thought. 

To  bilde  he  hade  gode  quate^ 
At  London  he  made  a  gate. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ▼.  48,  f .  94. 

QUATER-JACKS.    The  quarters  or  di\isions 

of  the  hour  struck  by  the  clock.   Lmc, 
QUATHE.    Said? 

The  king  it  al  hem  graunted  rathe, 
And  hye  him  al  merd  fuathe, 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  60. 

QUATHING.    In  good  condition. 

QUATRON.    A  quartern.   {j4.-N.) 

QUAUGHT.    To  drink  deeply. 

QUAYE.  To  shake,  or  vibrate.  Derb.  "Althe 
world  quaved,"  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  373. 

QUAVE-MIRE.  A  bog,  or  quagmire.  Palt-. 
grave.  It  is  spelt  quakemire  in  Stanihurst's 
Description  of  Ireland,  p.  20.  *<A  verie 
quave  mire  on  the  side  of  an  hill,"  Harrison, 
p.  61.  Cf.  Hdinshed,  Chron.  Scot.  p.  48. 

QUAVERT-MAVERT.    Undecided.   Eaet. 

QUAVIN-GOG.    A  quagmire.    WiUe. 

QUAWKING.    Croaking; cawing.    Var.diaL 

QUAY.  «  Quag  or  sower  mylke,*'  MS.  note  by 
Junius,  in  his  copy  of  the  O^rtus  Vocab.  in 
the  Bodleian  Library. 

QUATED.    Quailed;  subdued.  S^jteneer. 

QUAYT.    A  gnat.    NominaleMS. 

QUE.  A  cow.  Unc. 

QUfiACH.  (1)  A  thicket    Colee. 

(2)  A  plat  of  ground  left  unploughed  on  account 
of  queaches  or  thickets.  Eaet. 

QUE ACHT.  Wet ;  saturated ;  quashy ;  swampy ; 
marshy.  Sometimes,  running  like  a  torrent 
of  water.  ^  Torrent,  quechi,"  MS.  Lansd. 
560,  f.  45,  a  vocabulary  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, written  in  Lancashire. 

QUEAL.    Tofidntaway.   Devon. 

QUEAN.  A  slut ;  a  drab ;  a  whore ;  a  scold. 
The  term  is  not  necessarily  in  a  bad  sense  in 
some  writers.  **  Anut,  a  old  queue,"  MS. 
BibLReg.l2B.i.f.40. 

QUEASY.  (1)  Squeamish ;  nice ;  delicate.  Still 
in  use,  meaning  iiciish.  It  .sometimes  sig- 
nifies nuuf. 

(2)  Short ;  brief.  Devon. 

QUEATCHE. 

For  they  that  lacke  customers  all  thp  wrcke, 
either  because  their  haunt  is  unknowen,  or  the  con- 
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subles  and  officers  ct  their  parish  watch  them  so 
nairowly  that  they  dare  not  qmeoMte,  to  celebrate 
the  Sabboth,  flocke  too  theaters,  and  there  kecpe  a 
genetall  market  of  bawdrie. 

Co*mm't  Sehoole  c/Jbutef  1079. 
QUEATB.    Peace ;  qaietncss. 
QUECK.    A  blow? 

But  what  and  the  ladder  flyppe, 
Than  I  am  decey ved  yet ; 
And  yf  I  fall  I  catche  a  queeke^ 
I  may  fortune  to  toekemy  necke, 
And  that  joynt  is  yll  to  set. 
Nay»  nay,  not  so !        Bnterlude  of  Yowr/k,  n.  d. 
QUECORD.     A  game  prohibited  by  an  ancient 
statute,  and  supposed  by  Blount  to  be  similar 
to  shovel-board. 
QUED.    A  shrew ;  an  evil  person. 
Namly  an  eyre  that  ys  a  ^um/, 
That  desyreth  hys  fadrys  ded. 

MS.  HarU  1701»  f.  4S. 

QUEDE.  (1)  Harm ;  eviL    Also,  the  devil. 
As  he  stode  stylle  and  bode  the  qu4d«. 
One  com  with  an  asae  charged  with  brede. 

MS,  HarL  1701ft  27. 
(2)  A  bequest.   (^.-&) 
QUEDER.    To  shake,  or  shiver. 
QUEDNES.    Iniquity.    This  word  occurs  in 

MS.  Cotton.  Vespas.  D.  viL  Ps.  10. 
QUEDUR.   Whether. 

She  seid;  Alas  I  how  shuld  I  lyfe, 
Er  thus  my  life  to  lede  in  lond ; 
Fro  dale  to  downe  I  am  dryfe, 

I  wot  not  tuedur  I  may  sit  or  stond. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff .  ▼.  48,  f.  109. 

QUEE.    A  female  calf.    North. 

QUEED.    The  cud.    "  To  chamme  the  ^w««f." 

This  is  given  as  a  Wiltshire  word  in  MS. 

Lansd.  1033,  fol.  2. 

QUEEK.    To  press  or  squeeze  down ;  to  pinch. 

Herrf. 
QUEEL.    To  grow  flabby.   DetMm. 
QUEEN-DICK.    That  happened  in  the  reign 

of  Queen  Dick,  L  e.  never. 
QUEEN-OF-HEARTS.    An  old  country  dance, 
mentioned  in  the  Bran  New  Wark,  1785,  p.  7. 
QUEEN'S-GAME.    A  game  at  Ubles. 
QUEEN'S-STICK.    A  stately  person.  Line. 
QUEER.  (1)  To  puzzle.    Var.  dial. 
(2)  Bad ;  counterfeit    A  cant  term. 
QUEERQUIST.     A  quiz.    Neref. 
QUEER-STRET.      A    phrase    thus  generally 
used:  *'WellI  that  have  put  me  in  gueer- 
itret"    meaning,    puzzled    me    queerly  or 
strangely.  Suffolk. 
QUEER-WEDGES.    Large  buckles.    Grose. 
QUEEST.   A  wood-pigeon.  Wat.   S^mieeze 
in  Wilbraham's  Gloss,  p.  108.    The  rifigdove, 
Ray's  Catalogue   of    English  Birds,   1674, 
p.  85.    **  A  ringdove,  a  stockdove,  a  quoist," 
Florio,  p.  109. 
QUEEVE.    To  vibrate.    Beds. 
QUE  INT.    The  pudendum  muliebre. 
QUEINTANCE.    Acquaintance. 

But  foike  that  beon  fallen  in  poverty 

No  man  desirethe  to  have  theire  qweyntanee. 

MS.Mhmole6»,{.25. 

QUEINTE.  (1)  Quenched.   (J.^S.) 


Whan  hit  hatha  gtuimt  his  brendia  bright. 
Than  efteayen  hit  yevyth  hym  a  newe  light. 

l^dgate,  MS.  Aahmole  89,  f.  St. 

(2)  Strange ;  curious ;  cunning ;  artful ;  trim ; 

neat ;  elegant   (A.'N.) 
QUEINTISE.    Neatness ;  cunning. 
To  go  aboute  the  boke  seise, 
And  al  bi  the  devells  quantise. 

MS.  Athmole  41,  t.bS. 

QUEITE.    Crept.    WiU.Werw. 
QUEK.     To  quack;  to  make  a  noise  like  a 
goose  or  duck.    Urry,  p.  4 1 7. 

He  toke  a  gose  fast  by  the  nek. 
And  the  goose  thoo  begann  to  quek. 

RMq.  JnHq.  i.  4. 

QUEKED.    Sodden,  as  wine  is. 

QUELCH.    A  blow,  or  bang. 

QUELE.    A  wheeL    Prompt.  Part.    "  Qwel, 

rota/*  MS.  Lansd.  560,  f.  45. 
QUELLE.    To  km.    (A.-S.) 
QUELLIO.    A  ruff  for  the  neck.    (Span.) 
QUELME.    To  kiU ;  to  destroy.    (^.-5.)    It 

occurs  in  MS.  Cotton.  Vespas.  D.  vii. 
QUELTRING.     Sultry ;  sweltering.    West. 
QUEME.  (I)  To  please.    (J.-S.) 

Of  all  vertues  yere  me  eke  largesse 
To  be  acceptid  the  to  quemt  and  serve. 
To  fyne  onely  thy  grace  I  may  deserve. 

I^dgate,  MS.  Jthmole  39,  f.  It. 

(2)  To  bequeath ;  to  leave  by  legacy. 

(3)  The  same  as  gueintt  <b^'  *'I  tell  you, 
Hodge,  in  sooth  it  was  not  cleane,  it  was  as 
bhick  as  ever  was  Malkin's  queme,''  Tumult, 
pky  dated  1613,  RawL  MS.  Grose  has  qmm, 
which  he  derives  from  the  Spanish  gvemar, 
to  bum.  It  is,  perhaps,  connected  with  the 
old  word  queintt  which,  as  I  am  informed  by 
a  correspondent  at  Newcastle,  is  still  used  in 
the  North  of  England  by  the  colliers  and 
common  people. 

QUENCH.  To  ky  or  place  in  water,  with- 
out reference  to  extinguishing.  See  Harrison's 
England,  p.  130. 

QUENE.    When. 

Qwene  that  the  kyng  Arthur  by  eonqueste  hade  wonnyne 

Castelles  and  kyngdoms  and  contrecs  many. 

Mort0jrtkur€,MS.  Lincoln,  f.  53. 

QUENINGES.    Quinces.    (A.^N.) 
QUENTLY.    EasHy.     Gawayne. 
QUEQUER.    A  quiver. 

To  a  quequer  Roben  went.       Robin  Hood,  \.  9f . 
QUERDLING.    A  kmd  of  apple,  perhaps  the 

original  of  what  we  call  codUn, 
QUERELE.    A  complaint 

Thou  lyf,  thou  luste,  thou  mannls  hele, 
Btholde  my  cause  and  my  querete, 

Gower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  39. 
That  all  ministers,  now  to  be  dqirived  in  this 
qtterele  of  rites,  may  be  pardoned  of  all  the  payments 
of  first-fruits  due  after  deprivation. 

Orindaft  Remain*,  1843,  p.  S80. 
QUERESTAR.    A  chorister.     Halsgrave. 
Thy  harp  to  Pan's  pipe,  yield,  god  Phoebus, 
For  'tis  not  now  as  in  diebus 
lUis ;  Pan  aU  the  year  we  follow. 
But  semel  in  anno  rldet  Apollo ; 
Thy  quiritter  cannot  come  near 
The  voice  of  thb  our  chanticleer. 

Htywowf*  Lm«'«  MmrtM,^.  42. 
42 
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QUERK.  (I)  To  grunt;  to  moan.     West. 

(2)  A  moulding  in  joinery.    North. 

QUERKEN.  To  stifle,  or  choke.  North. 
"  Chekenyd  or  qwerkenyd,"  Pr.  Parv. 

It  wll  grow  in  the  Tentricle  to  such  a  nuwse  that 
it  wil  at  the  receit  of  any  hot  moisture  send  up  such 
an  ascending  fome  that  it  wil  be  ready  to  quirkm  and 
stifle  u«.  Optiek  GUum  qf  Humon,  19S0,  p.  184. 

QUERN.  (1)  Com.    Salop. 

(2)  A  mill.  This  word  is  generally  applied  to  a 
hand-milL  (A.-S.)  **  Mola,  a  qwemstone/' 
Nominate  MS. 

Having  therefore  groond  eight  bushels  of  good 
malt  upon  our  quemet  where  the  toll  is  saved,  she 
addeth  unto  it  halfe  a  bushell  of  wheat  meale. 

Harrison's  Description  q/Bnglandt  p.  169. 

QUERPO.  Same  as  Cuerpo,  q.  v.  *'  Me  must 
den  valke  in  quirpo"  Nabbes'  Bride,  4to.  Lond. 
1640,sig.F.  iv. 

A  batt,  who  nigh  in  qusrpo  sat. 

Lay  snug,  and  heard  the  whole  debate. 

Collins*  Miscellanies,  178S,  p.  132. 

QUERROUR.    A  worker  in  a  quarry. 
QUERT.    JoyfuL    Also,  joy.    /n^tttfr/,  joyful, 
in  good  spirits.    See  Lydgate,  pp.  32,  38 ; 
Ritson's  Met.  Rom.  iiL  408-9. 
Remembyr  thy  God  while  thou  art  qnert. 

MS,  Laud.  416,  f.  76. 
And  that  hym  byhoveth  leve  hy t  in  querte. 
And  be  overcomen  and  caste  to  helle  pytt. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  11.  SB,  f.  14. 
But  thouje  that  Noe  was  in  quert. 
He  was  not  al  in  ese  of  hert. 
Cursor  Mundi,  MS.  CoU.  Trin,  Cantab,  f.  12. 

QUEST,  n)  The  sides  of  an  oven.  Pies  are 
said  to  be  guested  when  their  sides  have  been 
crushed  by  each  other,  or  so  joined  to  them  as 
thence  to  be  less  baked.    North. 

(2)  To  give  tongue  as  hounds  do  on  trail.  "  To 
bay  or  gwst  as  a  dog."  Florio,  p.  1.  Still  in 
use.    See  Forby,  ii.  268. 

Kenettes  questeds  to  quelle, 
Ai  so  breme  so  any  belle. 
The  deer  daunteden  in  the  delle, 
That  al  the  downe  denede. 

Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  7. 

(3)  An  inquest.  Var,  dial  Both  words  are 
used  by  Hall,  Henry  VIII.  ff.  50,  53. 

QUE  ST  ANT.  A  candidate ;  one  who  is  seeking 
for  some  object.    Shai. 

QUESTE.    A  prayer,  or  demand.    {J.-N.) 

QUESTEROUN.    Cooks,  or  scullions. 

QUEST-HOUSE.  The  chief  watch-house  of  a 
parish,  generally  adjoining  a  church,  where 
sometimes  quests  concerning  misdemeanours 
and  annoyances  were  held.  The  quest-house 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  accounts  of 
St  GUe8,Cripplegate,  1571,  MS.  Addit.  12222. 

QUESTMEN.  "  Those  that  are  yearly  chosen, 
according  to  the  custom  of  a  parish,  to  assist 
the  churchwardens  in  the  enquiry,  and  pre- 
senting such  offenders  to  the  ordinary  as  are 
punishable  in  the  court-christian,''  Blount's 
Glossographia,  ed.  1681,  p.  594. 

QUESTMONGER.    A  juryman. 

Awake,  awake,  ye  questmongers,  and  take  heed  you 
g!ve  a  true,  Just,  and  right  verdict. 

iii*f  Works,  p.  370. 


QUESTUARY.    Profitable. 
QUETE.     Wheat.      It  is  the  translation  of 
frumentum  in  MS.  Lansd.  560,  t  45. 
That  5ere  shalbe  litulle  qwete. 
And  plenty  shalbe  of  appuU  grvte. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ▼.  48,  f.  75. 

QUETHE.  (1)  Harm  ;  mischief.    {J.-S.) 

(2)  To  say ;  to  declare.     {A.-S.) 

(3)  To  bequeath.    Lydgate. 

Hous  and  rente  and  outhei  thyng 
Mow  they  quethe  at  here  endyng. 

MS.  Hart,  1701,  f.  42. 

(4)  Cry;  damour.     Gawayne. 
QUETHING.    Saying,  crying  ? 

Being  alive  and  seinge  1  peryshe,  I.  belngequycke 
and  quethyng  I  am  undone. 

PalsgroM^s  Acolastui,  1540. 

QUETHUN.    Whence.    Jiobson. 
QUETOURE.    A  scab,  or  swelling. 
QUEVER.     Gay;  Uvely.     West. 
QUEW.     Cold. 

QUEZZEN.    To  suffbcate.    East. 
QUHILLES.    Whilst. 

QwHmUss  he  es  qwykke  and  in  qwcrte  unquellyde  with 
bandis. 

Be  he  never  mosavedene  socoure«le  with  Cryste. 

Morte  Jrthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.9S. 

QUIB.     A  taunt,  or  mock.     Coles. 
QUIBIBES.  Cubebs.  "  QMtP«wm,  a  quybybe," 

Nominale  MS. 
QUIBLIN.    An  attempt  to  deceive. 
QUICE.     A  wood-pigeon.     Olouc. 
QUICHE.    To  move. 
QUICK.  (1)  Alive;  living. 

In  thilke  time  men  hem  tok 
With  Juggement  witHouten  Ice, 
And  also  quie  dolven  hes. 

jtrthour  and  Merlin,  p.  98. 
Sir,  he  seid,  asay  of  this, 
Thei  were  5isturday  qwjf^  i-wyne. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  v.  48,  f.  50. 
Quyk  f  ye,  forsothe,  quyk  it  was. 
As  wel  I  may  tel  you  all  the  case. 

The  Sacrifice  qf  Abraham,  p.  18. 

(2)  The  growing  plants  which  are  reared  or  set 
for  a  hedge.     Far.  dial 

(3)  Sharp ;  piercing.    Det)on. 
QUICK-DEER.    Deer  with  young. 
QUICKEN.  (1)  Couch  grass.    Northi 

(2)  To  work  with  yeast.     Quickening-disht  the 
yeast  or  balm  that  is  put  to  new  drink  to  make 
it  work.   North. 
Z)  To  revive.    Still  in  use. 
4)  To  conceive  with  child. 

QUICKER.    A  quickset  hedge.     West. 

QUICKLINGS.    Young  msects.    East. 

QUICKMIRE.    A  quagmire.    Devon. 

QUICKW60D.    Thorns.     Yorksh. 

QUID.  (1)  The  cud.     Var.  dial    Hence,  gene- 
rally, to  suck  one's  tongue. 

(2)  A  mouthful  of  tobacco.     Var.  dial. 

QUIDDITY     A  subtlety;    a  subtle  quirk  or 
pretence.    Quiddit  was  also  used. 

QUIERIE.    A  royal  stable. 

QUIET.    Gentlemanly.     West. 

QUIETUS.   The  official  discharge  of  an  account. 
{Lat.)    It  is  chiefly  used  metaphoricaHy,  and 
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it  means  in  slang  language  a  severe  blow,  in 

other  words  a  settler, 
QUIFTING-POTS.    SmaU  drinking  pots  hold- 

ing  half  a  gill.    Lane. 
QUIL.    The  reed  on  which  the  weavers  wind 

their  heads  for  the  shuttle.    See  Robin  Good- 
fellow,  p.  24. 
QUILE.    A  pile,  heap,  large  cock,  or  cop  of  hay 

put  together  ready  for  carrying,  and  to  secure 

it  from  rain  ;  a  heap  of  anything. 
QUILKIN.    A  frog.     ComuK 
QUILL.  (1)  The  stalk  of  a  cane  or  reed;  the 

faucet  of  a  barreL     Hence,  to  tap  liquor. 

Devon, 

(2)  The  fold  of  a  ruff.  Also  to  plait  linen  in 
small  round  folds.  **  After  all  your  starching, 
quiUmgy  turning,  seeking,  pinning,"  Strode*s 
Floating  Island,  sig.  C. 

(3)  In  the  quitt,  written.  ShaJk. 
QUILLER.  An  unfledged  bird. 
QUILLET.  (1)  A  furrow.    North. 

(2)  A  croft  or  grassyard.    Devon, 

(3)  A  little  quibble.    ShaJt. 

So  you,  only  by  conceit,  thinke  richly  of  the  opera- 
tion of  your    Indian  pudding,  having    contrarie 
qualities  in  it,  a  thing  repugnant  to  philosophy,  and 
working  miraculous  matters,  a  guWit  above  nature. 
The  ManintheMtMme,  16(i9,sig.  C.  ii. 

QUILL-TURN.    The  machine  or  instrument  in 

which  a  weaver's  quill  is  turned. 
QUILLY.    To  harden ;  to  dry.    Devon, 
QUILT.  (1)  To  beat.     Var,  dial 

(2)  To  swallow.     West, 

(3)  Almost  worn  out.    /.  Wight, 

(4)  To  be  very  fidgety.   '  South, 
QUILTED-CALVES.    Sham  calves  for  the  legs 

made  of  quilted  cloth. 
QUIN.    A  kind  of  spikenard. 
QUINCE.    The  king's-eviL 

For  the  quynce.  Take  horehownde  and  colum- 
byne,  and  sethe  it  in  wyne  or  ale,  and  so  therof  let 
hym  dryncke  fyrste  and  laate.  M8.  Roe,  Med, 

QUINCE-CREAM.     Is  thus  described. 

Take  the  quinces  and  put  them  into  boiling  water 
unpared ;  then  let  them  boil  very  fast  uncovered 
that  they  may  not  colour ;  and  when  they  are  very 
tender,  take  them  off  and  peel  them,  and  beat  the 
pap  very  small  with  sugar ;  and  then  take  raw  cream, 
and  mix  with  it  till  it  be  of  fit  thickness  to  eat  like 
a  cream.  Tnu  Gentlewoman' t  DeligM,  1676,  p.  6. 

QUINCH.  (I)  To  make  a  noise. 
(2)  To  stir,  or  move.    Sometimes  a  substantive, 

a  twitch,  or  jerk. 
QUINE.    Whence. 

Fro  qwyne  come  yon  kene  mane,  quod  the  kynge  thanne. 
That  knawes  kynge  Arthureand  his  knyghttes  also. 

Morie  Arthttre,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  90. 
Bethynke  the  welle  qwyne  thou  came, 
Ilkone  we  ere  of  Adam. 

H,  de  Brunne,  MS.  Bowee,  p.  15. 

QUINET.    A  wedge.     Glouc, 

QUINNY.    Not  quite ;  not  just  yet.    East, 

QUIXOLA.    A  term  in  the  game  of  primero, 

signifying  the  chief  card. 
QUINRE.    Some  poisonous  animal. 
QUINSE.    To  carve  a  plover,  spelt  euinse  in  the 


Booke  of  Huatmg,  1586.     It  occurs  in  Hall*! 
Satires,  p.  82. 
QUINTAIN.     "  A  game  or  sport  in  request  at 
marriages  in  some  partsof  this  nation,  specially 
in   Shropshirje;    the  manner  now  corruptly^ 
thus,  A  quintin,  buttress,  or  thick  plank  of 
wood  is  set  fast  in  the  ground  of  the  high- 
way  where  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  to 
pass,  and  poles  are  provided  with  which  the 
young  men  run  a  tilt  ou  horse-back ;  and  he 
that  breaks  most  poles,  and  shewsmostactivity, 
wins  the  garland,"  Blount,  ed.  1681,  p.  535. 
The  quintain  was  often  gaily  painted. 
Thy  wakes,  thy  quinleU,  here  thou  hast. 
Thy  May-poles  too  with  garlands  grac'c. 

Uerrick'e  Poems,  ii.  44. 

QUINTASENCIA.    Some  preparation  for  con- 
verting the  baser  metals  into  gold. 

QUINTER.    A  two-vear-old  sheep. 

QUINTURE.    DeUvery;  cure.    Heame, 

QUIP.    A  sharp  retort.    "Merrie  quipps  or 
tauntes  wittily  spoken,"  Baret. 

Tarlton  meeting  with  a  wily  country  wench,  who 
gave  him  quip  tor  qvfP'  Tarlton'e  Jeete,  161 1. 

QUIRBOILE.  A  peculiar  preparation  of  lea- 
ther, by  boiling  it  to  a  condition  in  which  it 
could  be  moulded  to  any  shape,  and  then 
giving  it,  by  an  artificial  process,  any  degree 
of  requisite  hardness. 
Whyppes  of  qujfrbo^le  by-wente  his  white  sidM. 

MS,  Laud.  656.  f.  1. 

QUIRE-BIRD.    One  who  has  lately  come  out 

of  prison,  and  seeks  for  a  place. 
QUIRE-CUFFIN.    A  churl     Deiker, 
QUIRISON.    A  complaint.     (^.-AT.) 
QUIRK.  (1)  To  emit  the  breath  forcibly  after 

retaining  it  in  violent  exertion.     West, 

(2)  To  grunt ;  to  complain.    Devon. 

(3)  The  clock  of  a  stocking.    Devon,    The  term 
occurs  in  Stubbe,  1595. 

(4)  A  pane  of  glass  cut  at  the  sides  and  top  in 
the  form  of  a  rhomb. 

QUIRKY.    Merry;  sportive.    Line, 
QUIRLEWIND.   A  whirlwind.    It  is  translated 

by  turbo  in  MS.  Egerton  829,  f.  14. 
QUISERS.     Christmas  mummers.    Derb, 
QUISES.    Cushions  for  the  thighs,  a  term  in 

ancient  armour.    Hall. 
QUISEY.    Confounded;  dejected.    North, 
QUISHIN.    A  cushion.    Palsgrave. 
Swythe  chayers  thay  fett, 
Qwyee^e  of  velvett. 

MS.  Uncoln  A.  1. 17, 1. 136. 

QUISIBLE. 

For  all  this  to  prouffy  t  is  no  more  possyble 

Than  for  to  drynke  In  a  qupeyble, 

Earlif  Interlude  in  Bild,  iMmbath. 
QUISSONDAY.    Pentecost ;  Whit-Sunday. 
QUISTER.    A  bleacher.    Nominale  MS. 
QUIT.  (1)  To  remove  by  force. 

(2)  To  be  even,  or  equal  with.    The  moderri 
phrase  is  to  be  quits. 

(3)  Acquitted.  *  See  Quite  (3). 

QUITCH.    To  flinch.    Alio  as  quinch,  to  stii 
or  move,  to  make  a  noise. 
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QUITE.  (1)  Free ;  quiet.    {A.-N.) 
[;l)  To  pay  off;  to  requite.     {A,-N,) 
Os  hy  t  yt  in  the  Mory  tolde, 
xl(>.  Syr  Roger  downe  can  folde, 
So  <twyt  he  them  ther  mede  ; 
.  Had  he  bene  arrayd  y-wys» 
Alle  the  maystry  had  byn  hya ; 
Alias  1  why  wantyd  he  hyi  wede  ? 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff .  U.  38,  f.  7?* 
Syr  Roger  smote  them  on  the  hede. 
That  to  the  gyrdylle  the  iwerde  yede* 

Of  hym  were  they  qwvt«  i 
They  hewe  on  hym  faste  as  they  were  wode. 
On  eche  syde  then  sprong  the  blode. 
So  sore  on  hym  they  dud  smyte. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  73. 

(3)  To  acquit .    Sometimes  acquitted. 

Qtfyto  the  weyl  oute  of  borghegang. 
That  thou  ne  have  for  hyt  no  wraog. 

MS,  Harl.  I70I,  f.  63. 
Herof  they  quytt«ne  hyme  as  treue  mene, 
And  slth  spake  they  farder  thenne. 
That  yf  he  myghthys  lemanebryng 
Of  whome  he  maide  knollshyng. 

MS.  RawHnMM  C.  86. 

(4)  White.     (A.'S.) 

The  chllde,  that  was  so  nobulle  and  wyse, 

Stode  at  his  fadurs  grafeat  eve; 
Ther  cam  on  in  a  qwyte  surplisse. 

And  pryTely  toke  him  be  the  slefe. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  67. 

QUITK-BETTER.     Entirely  recovered. 
QUITECLAYM.     Free  from  claim. 

Fram  henne  to  Vnde  that  clt^ 

Quitedaym  thai  schul  go  fre. 

Oy  €i/  Wanoike,  p.  310. 

QUITELICH.    Freely;  atUberty.     {A.-S.)    It 

is  wrongly  explained  by  Ellis,  iL  77. 
QUITEMENT.    Completely ;  entirely. 
QUITTER.  (1)  Thin  nasty  matter  or  filth  that 
runs  from  a  wound.    "  Qwytur  or  rotunnes, 
putredo"  Nominale  MS. 
(2)  Whiter ;  more  delicate.    See  the  e3Lample 

in  ▼.  Blaunchette, 
QUIVER.    Nimble;  active.    In  usem  Suffolk, 
according  to  Moor.    '*  Agilu,  nimble,  light, 
lieger,  quiver"  Elyot,  ed.   1559.     Quivery, 
shaky,  nervous. 

They  bothe  swetely  played ; 
A  sergeaunt  them  afrayed. 
And  sayd  they  were  full  queoar, 

Boke  qfMayd  Bmlyn^  p.  27. 

QUIZZLE.    To  suffocate.    Norf, 

QUO.     Contraction  of  qttoth. 

QUOB.    A  quicksand,  or  bog.    West,  We  have 

quobmire  in  Salop.  Antiq.  p.  539. 
QUOCKEN.    To  vomit.     North, 
QUOD.  (1)  To  fish  for  eels  with  worms  tied  on 

worsted.    Hantt, 

(2)  4  prison.     Var,  dial, 

(3)  Quoth ;  says.     (A.-S.) 

Avaance  baner  I  quod  the  kyng,  passe  forthe  anone. 
In  the  name  of  the  Tryny  t^  and  oure  Lady  bryghte, 
Seynt  Edward,  Seynt  Anne  and  swete  seyntJohn, 
And  in  the  name  of  Seynt  George,  oure  landis  knyjte  I 
This  day  shew  thy  grett  power  and  thy  gret  my5te» 


And  brynge  thy  trew  subjectes  owte  of  payn  acd  woo. 
And  as  thy  ville  is,  Lorde,  thys  jomey  be  doo. 

MS,Bibl.  Reg,  17  D.xv. 

QUODLING.  This  disputed  term  occurs  in  Ben 
Jonson.  It  may  be  a  cant  term  for  a  fooL 
**  The  codled  fool,"  Cap  of  Gray  Hairs,  1688, 
p.  169.  It  is  probably  derived  from  the  apple 
so  called.  **  A  quodling,  pomum  coctile" 
Coles'  Lat  Diet. 
QUOIF.  A  cap.  Florio,  p.  123. 
QUOIL.    A  noise,  or  tumult. 

But  disturbs  not  his  sleep. 
At  the  quoil  that  they  keep. 

Brome^s  Song9, 1661,  p.  78. 

QUOK.    "Quaked  for  fear. 

This  sdiarpe  swerde  to  hire  he  tok, 
Whereof  that  alle  hire  body  quok, 

Gower,  MS,  Soc,  Antiq,  134,  f.  86. 
And  whan  he  did  with  his  honde  embrace 
His  yerde  ayen  f ulle debonaire  of  loke. 
For  innocence  of  humble  drede  he  quoke. 

l^dgate,  MS.  Ashnutle  Sd,  f.  16. 

QUOME.    A  man.     R.  de  Brunne,  MS. 
QUONDAM.    A  person  formerly  in  office.  Still 

in  use  as  an  adjective.     {Lat.) 
QUONIAN.    A  drinking-cup. 
QUONS.    A  hand-mill  for  grinding  mustard- 
seed.    Eeut.    Forby  seems  to  consider  it  a 
mere  corruption  of  quern,  q.  v. 
QUOP.    To  throb.     Wett, 

But  aealous  sir,  what  say  to  a  touch  at  praier  ? 
How  quopt  the  spirit  ?  In  what  garb  or  ayre. 

Fteteher'»  Poems,  p.  903. 

QUORLE.    A  revolving  spindle. 

QworU  in  tho  qwew  go  lyghtly, 
Qwene  I  was  a  5ong  man  so  dyd  I. 
Glra  in  algore  leniter, 
Quum  fUi  juvenis  ita  feci. 

Rsiiq,  Antiq.  ii.  40. 

QUOST.    A  coast.    See  Eliotes  Dictionarie,  fol. 

Lond.  1559,  in  v.  Jacto. 
QUOT.     Quiet.     Oxon, 
QUOTE.     To  notice;    to  write  down.    This 

sense  is  used  by  Shakespeare,  Jonson,  &c. 
QUOYNTE.     Cunning.     (A.-N,) 

Sende  me  hldere,  jif  that  ich  mijhte 
Ani  qw^nte  carpenter  finde. 

MS.  Laud,  106,  f.  161. 

QUY.     A  calf,  or  young  cow.      "  Juvenca,  a 

qwye ;  vitula,  a  qwye  calffe,"  Nominale  MS. 
QUYCE.    The  furze.    Pr,Parv, 
QWESEYNS.    Cushions. 

Dellveryd  on  Monday  next  after  blak  Monday,  a 

bote  with  a  payr  of  orys,  a  russet  mantyll,  a  payr  of 

qweMifntf  a  tapet  of  red  say,  unlynyd,  with  a  bar  hed. 

MS.Bodl,eMus,2i9, 

QWHICHE.    Which. 

And  so  kynge  Edward  was  possessed  of  alle  Eng- 

londe,  excepte  a  castelle  in   Northe  Wales  called 

Harlake,  whiche  Sere  Richard  Tunstall  kepte,  the 

qwhU^  wasgotene  afterwarde  by  the  Lord  Harberdew 

Warkw9rth*»  ChronieU,  p.  8. 
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RA.      A    roe-deer.     (A.-S.)     It  occun  in 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  4084. 
RAAF.     Ralph.    Pr,  Parv. 
RAAS.    To  tear  away.     See  Race  (1). 

And  reuu  it  frome  bis  riche  mene  and  rytte  It  in 
loody  r*.  Morte  Arth%tr9,  MS,  Lincoln,  f.  57* 

RAASTY.    Restive.  Eoft 
RAATH.     In  good  condition.   North, 
RAB.  (1)  A  kind  of  loam ;  a  coarse  hard  sub- 
stance for  mending  roads.    Comu}, 
(2)  A  wooden  beater  to  bruise  and  incorporate 

the  ingredients  of  mortar. 
RABATE.     Said  of  a  hawk  that  recovers  the 

fist  after  the  hand  has  been  lowered. 
'RABBATE.    To  abate.   Palsgrave, 
RABBEN.    Turnips.    (^.-iV.) 
RABBETING.     When  two  boards  cut  on  the 
edges  with  a  rabbet  plane  are  lapped  with  the 
edges  one  over  another,  this  lapping  over  is 
called  rabbeting.    Kennett,  MS.    The  groove 
in  the  stone-work  of  a  window  to  admit  the 
glass  was  also  so  called. 

In  each  of  these  rulers  must  be  two  hollow  cha- 
nels,  ra66o<A,  or  transumes.  as  carpenters  call  them ; 
they  roust  be  under  hollowed  dovetaile  wise,  so  that 
the  two  hollowed  sides  beeing  turned  together, 
there  may  be  a  concavity  or  hoUownesse  of  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  square,  representing  this  figure. 

H>ipton*Ji  Baeulum  Owdeticum,  1614. 
RABBISH.     Foolhardy;    grasping;   given  to 

extortion,  theft,  or  rapine. 
RABBIT-SUCKER.    A  sucking  rabbit. 
RABBLE.  (1)  A  kind  of  rake. 
(2)  To  speak  confusedly.    North. 

Let  thy  tunge  serve  thyn  hert  In  skylie. 
And  txMe  not  wordes  recheles  owt  of  reson. 

MS.  Otntab.  Ff.  ii.  98,  f.  94. 
RABBLEMENT.  (1)  A  crowd,  or  mob. 

(2)  Idle  siUy  talk.    North, 

(3)  Refuse ;  dregs.   Somerset. 
RABBLE-ROTE.     A  repetition  of  a  long  rig- 

marole  roundabout  story.    West. 
RABBUNQ.    Winding  ;rambUng.    North, 
RABIN.    A  raven.    NominaleMS. 
RABINE.    Rapine ;  plunder. 
RABIT.    A  wooden  drinking-can. 

strong  beer  In  rabitt  and  cheating  penny  cans. 
Three  pipes  for  two  pence  and  such  like  trepans. 
PraiM  of  YorJuMre  AU,  1697.  p.  1. 

RABITE.    A  war-horse. 

Then  came  the  dewke  Segwyne.ryght, 
Armed  on  a  rabett  wyght. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  il.  3R,  f.  161. 
Syr  Gye  bestrode  a  rabyghte. 
That  was  moche  and  lyghte. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  124. 

RABONE.    A  radish. 
RABSHAKLE.    An  idle  profligate. 
RABUKE.     A  she-goat  ?    It  is  the  translation 

of  capra  in  Nominale  MS. 
RACE.  (1)  To  pull  away;  to  erase. 

Swownyng  yn  bur  chaumbur  she  felle, 
Hur  heereof  can  sche  race. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  IL  38,  f.  94. 

(2)  The  meeting  of  two  tides,  often  over  an 

uneven  bottom  running  together,  producing  a 

great  and  sometimes  dangerous  sea.  The  Race 

of  Aldemey,  Portland  Racer  &c. 


(3)  A  string.    Devon, 

(4)  The  liver  and  lungs  of  a  calf. 

(5)  A  succession ;  a  great  number. 
f6)  Rennet  for  cheese.   North. 

(7)  The  peculiar  flavour  or  taste  of  anything 
the  original  disposition. 

(8)  A  small  stream.    Yorksh, 

(9)  A  thrust  with  a  dagger. 

(10)  To  rake  up  old  tales.   South, 
(11;  To  prick,  mark,  or  note. 
(12)  A  course  in  building. 
RACEN.    Apothanger.    Yorksh, 
RACERS.    A  variety  of  tares.    Far,  dioL 
RACH.    Rushes  for  thatching. 

RACHE.  (1)  To  stretchout;  to  catch.    Pals- 
grave, From  the  first  meaning  comes  rack  in 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iv.  1. 
(2)  A  scenting  hound.  (A.-S.) 

Denede  dale  and  downe,  for  dryft  of  the  deer  in 

drede. 
For  meche  murthe  of  mouth  the  muriemoeth  made ; 
I  ros,  and  romede,  and  sey  roon  raditt  to  5ede, 
They  stalke  under  schawe,  schatereden  in  schade. 

Reliq.  Aniiq,  ii.  7. 
For  we  wylle  hrate  at  the  herte  the  hethes  abowte. 
With  raechu  amoi^ie  hem  in  the  rowe  bankes. 

MS,  Cott,  Calig,  A.  IL  f.  118. 
Thre  grehoundes  he  ledde  on  bond, 
And  thre  rochet  in  on  bond. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  179. 
She  was  as  feyre  and  as  gode. 

And  as  riche  on  hir  palfray ; 
Hir  greyhoundis  fillid  with  the  dere  blod^ 
Hlr  rachU  coupuld,  be  my  fay. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  119. 
RACINE.  A  root.  (A,-N,) 
RACK.  (1)  Light,  thin,  vapoury  clouds ;  the 
clouds  generally.  Still  in  use  in  the  North- 
em  counties,  and  sometimes  there  applied  to 
a  mist.  See  the  Archeologia,  xxii.  373.  "  As 
the  sunne  shines  through  the  rack,**  Du 
Bartas,  p.  616.  In  some  instances  it  appears 
to  imply  the  motion  qf  the  clouds,  and  is  so 
explained  by  Chapman  in  his  translation  of 
Homer.  A  disputed  passage  in  which  this 
word  occurs,  in  the  Tempest,  iv.  1,  "  leave 
not  a  rack  behind,"  merits  special  considera- 
tion. Our  choice  la3rs  between  considering  it 
to  mean  a  single  Jleeting  cloud,  or  as  a  form  of 
wrack  or  wreck,  Mr.  Hunter  has  expressed 
his  belief  that  rack  in  the  first  sense  is  never 
used  with  the  indefinite  article,  and  unless  the 
passage  now  given  from  Lydgate  tends  to 
lighten  the  objection,  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
absolutely  fatal  to  the  adopted  readmg.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  rack  in  the  old  folios 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  where  the  sense 
requires  wreck.  See  Mr.  Dyce's  edition, 
vii.  137.  On  the  whole,  then,  unless  rack 
can  elsewhere  be  found  with  the  indefinite 
article,  it  appears  safer  to  adopt  wreck,  which 
certainly  agrees  better  with  the  context. 
Upton,  Critical  Observations,  ed.  1748,  p.  213, 
supposes  it  to  mean  a  track  or  path,  in  which 
sense  it  is  still  used  in  the  North.  See  our 
second  meaning,  and  Brockett,  who  adopts 
Upton's  explanation  of  the   Shakespeariaa 
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passage ;  bat  there  is  no  good  authority  for 
anything  of  the  kind,  although  Brockett  is  as 
decisiye  as  if  he  had  possessed  the  reading 
and  knowledge  of  Gifford. 
As  Phebut  doeth  at  mydday  in  the  •outhe. 
Whan  every  rak  and  every  cloudy  sky 
Is  voideciene,  so  hir  face  uncouth 
Shall  shewe  In  open  and  fiilly  be  unwry. 

l^dgate,  MS,  Athmde  30,  f.  51. 
Treul^  5if  5e  wil  haloue  this  holeday. 
The  rakki*  of  heven  I  wil  opyn. 

MS.  Douce  sea,  t.  16. 
Now  we  may  oalculate  by  the  welkins  racke, 
JBolxu  hath  chaste  the  clouds  that  were  so  blacke. 

Httf*ootkP9  Mmrrlaye  Triumphed  1613. 

(2)  A  rude  narrow  path  like  the  track  of  a  small 
animaL  West.  Brockett  explains  it,  a  track, 
a  trace. 

(3)  To  pour  off  liquor ;  to  subject  it  to  a  fer- 
mentive  process. 

(4)  To  work  by  rack  qf  eye,  to  be  guided  in 
working  by  the  eye.  In  a  high  rack,  in  a 
high  position. 

(5)  To  care ;  to  heed.    North. 

(6)  A  rut  in  a  road.   East. 

(7)  The  neck  of  mutton,  or  pork.  Kenn^tt, 
MS.Lansd.1033. 

(8)  That  part  of  a  cross-bow  in  which  the  gaffle 
moved. 

(9)  A  liquor  made  chiefly  of  brandy,  sugar, 
lemons,  and  spices. 

(10)  A  trout.    Northumb. 
h\)  Weeds ;  refuse.    Svffolk. 
l\2)  Rack  and  ruin,  destruction. 

(13)  That  pace  of  a  horse  which  is  between  a 

trot  and  an  amble. 
(14) 

Some  thinke  the  putrlde  backe-bone  In  the  grave 

raek*d. 
Or  marrow  chang'd,  the  shape  of  snakM  to  take. 

Topgelft  Hiatorie  of  Serpentt,  p. 6. 

(15)  To  exaggerate.    See  Rache  (1). 

(16)  The  cob-iron  of  a  grate. 

(17)  To  relate  or  tell  anything. 
RACK-AND-MANGER.      A  man's   rack  and 

manger  was  his  housekeeping.    To  be  at  rack 
and  manger,  to  live  at  reckless  expense. 
When  Vertue  was  a  country  maide. 
And  had  do  skill  to  set  up  trade» 
She  came  up  with  a  carriers  Jade, 

And  lay  at  rack*  and  manger 
She  whift  her  pipe,  she  drunke  her  can, 
The  pot  was  nere  out  of  her  »pan  ; 
She  married  a  tobacco  man, 
A  stranger,  a  stranger. 

Lifi  <^fRMn  Gooifiillow^  1628. 

RACKAPELT.    An  idle  rascal.   Line. 
RACKET.  (1)  A  hard  blow.   East.     Perhaps 

from  the  instrument  with  which  the  ball  was 

struck  at  tennis. 

(2)  A  kind  of  net. 

(3)  A  struggle.    North. 
RACK-HURRY.  The  track  or  railway  on  which 

waggons  run  in  unloading  coals  at  a  hurry ; 

that  is,  at  a  staith  or  wharf. 
RACKING.    Torture.     Still  in  common  use  as 

an  adjective,  agonizing. 
RACKING-CROOK     A  pot-look.    Northumb, 


RACKLE.(l)  Noisy  talk.  West.  Also  to  rattle, 

of  which  it  may  be  a  form. 
(2)  Rude ;  unruly.    North,    It  is  an  archaism 
meaning  rash. 

And  than  to  wyving  be  thou  nat  raeU, 
Beware  of  hast  thouhe  she  behest  to  please. 

L0dgat^»  Minor  Poenu,  p.  30l 

RACKLEDEED.    Loose  conduct.  Cumb. 
RACKLING.    AverysmaUpig.    St^folk. 
RACKRIDER.    A  small  trout    North. 
RACKS.  (1)  The  sides  of  a  waggon.   Tnis  word 

occurs  in  Hollyband's  Dictionarie,  1593. 
(2)  Range ;  kitchen  fire-place.   Essex. 
RACK-STAFF.     A  kind  of  pole  or  staff  used 

for  adjusting  the  mill-stones. 
RACK-UP.     To  supply  horses  with  their  food 

for  the  night.    South. 
RACK-VINTAGE.     A  voyage  made  by  mer- 

chants  into  France  for  racked  wines  procured 

what  was  called  the  rack-vintage. 
RACK-YARD.     The  farmyard,   where  beasts 

are  kept :  from  the  racks  used  there. 
RAD.  (1)  Afraid.    ApoL  Loll.  p.  27. 
Thow  wold  holde  roe  drade. 
And  for  the  erle  fulle  rode. 

MS.  Uneain  A.  1. 17.  f.  132. 

(2)  Advised;  explained.    {A.-S.) 

In  the  castelle  had  schehyt  hyght. 
To  defende  hur  with  alle  hur  myghte. 
So  as  her  counsayle  radd, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  il.  38.  f.  80. 
Now  with  the  measanger  was  no  badde. 
He  took  his  hors  as  the  bysschop  radde. 

Rsliq.  Antiq.  \\,  I0U 

RADCOLE.    A  radish. 
RADDLE.  (1)  To  weave.   North. 
(2)  The  side  of  a  cart. 
(3^  To  do  anything  to  excess.  Lmc. 

(4)  A  hurdle.  South.  Kennett  has  raddles, 
small  wood  or  sticks  split  like  laths  to  bind  a 
wall  for  the  plastering  it  over  with  loam  or 
mortar.  "  In  old  time,"  says  Harrison,  p.  187, 
"  the  houses  of  the  Britons  were  sUghtlie  set 
up  with  a  few  posts  and  many  radels,  with 
stable  and  all  offices  under  one  roofe."  In 
Sussex  the  term  is  applied  to  long  pieces  of  * 
supple  underwood  twisted  between  upright 
stakes  to  form  a  fence,  or  to  slight  strips  of 
wood  which  are  employed  in  thatching  bams 
or  outhouses.   Also  called  raddlings, 

(5)  To  banter.   North. 

RADDLINGS.  (1)  Windings  of  a  wall.  North. 
(2)  Bribery  money  at  elections.    West. 
RADE.    An  animal's  maw     Line. 
RADEGUNDE.    A  disease,  apparently  a  sort  of 

boil.    Piers  Ploughman,  p.  430. 
RADELICHE.    Readily ;  speedily.    (^.-5.) 
In  slepyng  that  blessud  virgyn  apperede  hym  to, 
And  badde  hym  arys  radeliche  and  bly ve. 

Chron.  rUodun.p.  186. 

RADES.   The  rails  of  a  waggon. 

RADEVQRE.    TiH)estry. 

RADIK.  A  radish.  It  occurs  iu  an  early  col- 
lection of  receipts  in  MS.  Lincoln  f.  290,  and 
is  the  A.-S.  form. 

RADLY.    Quickly ;  speedily.    (A..S.) 
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Up  then  rote  this  prowd  ichereff. 

And  radiif  made  hym  jare ; 
Many  was  the  modur  son 

To  the  kyrk  with  hym  can  fare. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ▼.  48,  f.  W7. 
Thomas  radi^  up  he  rase, 

And  ran  over  that  mounteyne  hye, 
Aud  certanly,  as  the  story  sayes. 

He  hir  mette  at  eldryne  tre. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  116. 

RADNESSE.    Fear.    See  Rod  (1). 

He  said,  I  make  myne  avowe  verreiJly  to  Cryste, 
And  to  the  haly  vemacle,  that  voide  schalle  I  nevere, 
For  radMS$€  of  na  Romayne  that  regnes  hi  erthe.       i 
Morte  Art/ture,  MS.  Uneoln,  1 56.  | 
RAERS.    The  rails  of  a  cart.   North. 
RaFE.  (1)  Tore.    {A..S.)      . 

Hir  clothes  ther  scho  rafa  hir  fro, 
And  to  the  wodd  gane  scho  go. 

Percmal,  8157. 

(2)  Weak;  silly;  foolish.    Suffolk. 
RAFF.  (1)  Scum ;  refuse.    Formerly  applied  to 

persons  of  low  condition.    Now  riff-raff. 
And  maken  of  the  rym  and  raf 
Suche  gylours  for  pompe  and  pride. 

AppendiM  to  W.  Mapet,  p.  340. 

f  2J  A  raft  of  timber.    North. 

(3)  Abundance;  affluence.  North.  In  old 
English,  a  confused  heap. 

(4)  Spoil ;  plunder.    Kent. 

Ilk  a  manne  agayne  his  gud  hegaflRp, 
That  he  had  Une  with  ryfe  and  r^ffe, 

MS.  Uncoln  A.  1. 17,  f.  148. 

(5;  In  raff,  speedily.    (J.^S.) 

( 6)  Idle ;  dissolute.    North. 

RAFFERTORY.    Masterful.   Line. 

RAFFLE.  (1)  To  stir  the  bUzing  faggots,  &c.  in 
an  oven.  The  wooden  instrument  with  which 
this  is  done  is  called  the  rqfflenpole.  Brush- 
ing off  ripe  walnuts  is  also  called  rq^Sm  *em. 

(2)  To  live  disorderly.  North.  Hence  raffle- 
coppbiy  a  wild  fellow. 


(3)  A  kind  of  fishing-net. 


I  To  move,  or  fidget  about   lAnc. 

RAFFS.  (1)  The  students  of  Oxford  are  so  caUed 
by  the  town's  people. 

(2)  Long  coarse  straws.    Northumb. 

RAFFYOLYS.  A  dish  in  ancient  cookery  de- 
scribed in  Warner's  Ant.  Cul.  p.  65. 

RAFLES,    Plays  with  dice.    (A.-N.) 

RAFORT.    A  radish. 

RAFT.  (1)  To  Irritate.   Dorset. 

(2)  A  damp  fusty  smell.   East. 

RAFTE.    Seized,  or  taken  away.    (^.-S.)  ' 

Rafte  awcy  forsothe  is  he ; 
How,  thel  seide,  may  this  be  ? 

CuTAor  Mundi,  MS.  Coil.  Trin..  CaiUab.  f.  108. 
My  chylde  ys  thus  rq/te  me  froo. 

Ms.  Cantab.  Ft.  iL  38,  f.  68. 
Be  God,  quod  Adam,  here  Is  a  stun, 
It  shalle  he  his  bane  anon  ! 
Thus  sone  his  life  was  r^fie, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ▼.  48,  f.  51. 

RAFTER-RIDGING.  A  particular  kind  of 
ploughing  used  in  Hampshire,  so  called  from 
each  ridge  being  separated  by  a  furrow.  Balk- 
ploughing.    Hants. 

RAFTY.  (1)  Rancid ;  fusty.    Var.  dial. 

(2)  Wet;  foggy   cold.   Suffolk.      ^ 


(3)  Violent  in  temper.  South, 

RAG.  (1)  To  scold,  or  abuse,    far.  dial. 

(2)  A  kind  of  basalt.     Warw. 

(3)  The  catkins  of  the  hazel.    Yorksh. 

(4)  A  mist,  or  drizzling  rain.   North. 

(5)  A  shabby  looking  fellow.    "  Tag  and  rag,'* 
the  riff-raff,  Harrison,  p.  215. 

(6 )  A  farthing.    A  cant  term. 

(7)  A  herd  of  young  colts. 
RAGABRASH.   Low  idle  people.  Cunib.  Nares 

has  raggabash  in  the  singular. 
RAGAMUFFIN.    A  person  in  rags.    Perhaps 

derived  from  ragomofin,  the  name  of  a  demon 

in  some  of  the  old  mysteries. 
RAGE.  (1)  Madness ;  rashness.    {A.-N.) 

(2)  To  romp,  or  pky  wantonly.   {A.-N.) 

When  sche  seyth  galantys  revell  yn  hall, 
Yu  here  hert  she  thynkys  owtrage, 
Desyrynge  with  them  to  pley  and  rage. 
And  stelyth  tto  yow  tvAi  prerely. 

Heliq.Antiq.  i.89. 

(3)  A  broken  pan.   Somerset. 

RAGEOUS.  Violent ;  furious.  North.  It  oc- 
curs  in  Gascoigne. 

RAGERIE.    Wantonness.    {A.-N.) 

RAGGALY.    Villanous.   Yorksh. 

RAGGED.  (1)  A  term  applied  to  fruit  trees, 
when  they  have  a  good  crop.  Thus  they  say, 
*'  How  full  of  fruit  that  tree  is !  it's  as  ragged 
as  it  can  hing."  In  some  parts  of  Yorkshire 
the  catkins  of  the  hazel  are  called  rag^  and 
perhaps  this  word  has  some  connexion  there- 
with.   Line. 

(2)  Hawks  were  called  ragged  when  thefar  fea- 
thers were  broken.   Gent.  Rec. 

RAGGED-ROBINS.  The  keepers'  foUowers  in 
the  New  Forest. 

RAGGULED.    Sawed  off.    Deton. 

RAGHTE.    Reached.   {A.-S) 

The  kyng  of  Egypt  hath  take  a  schafte, 
The  chylde  satt  and  nere  hym  raghte. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  li.  38,  f..7©. 

RAGINGUES.    Ragings ;  rompings. 
Lei5ingue  and  plei5es  and  ragingnet, 
He  biiefte  also.  if S.  Laud.  108,  f.  1 1 1 . 

RAGLER.  An  officer  in  South  Wales  who  col- 
lected fines,  &c. 

RAGMAN.  (1)  The  charter  by  which  the  Scoti 
acknowledged  their  dependence  on  the  Eng- 
lish  crown  under  Edward  I.  was  popularly 
called  a  ragman  roll;  and  hence  the  term, 
with  or  without  the  last  word,  came  to  be  ap- 
plied  to  several  kinds  of  written  rolls  and 
documents,  especiaQy  if  of  any  length.  Thus 
a  papal  bull  with  many  seals  is  termed  a  rage- 
man  in  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  5 ;  and  the  list  of 
names  in  Fame's  book  is  called  ragman  roll  in 
Skelton,  i.  420.  See  also  Plumpton  Corr.  p. 
168.  In  a  letter  of  Henry  IV.  dated  1399. 
prmted  in  Rymer,  mention  is  made  of 
literas  patentee  vocata  raggemans  site  blank 
chartres.  In  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  461,  it 
seems  to  mean  a  person  who  made  a  list  or 
ragman. 
Rede  on  this  ragman^  and  rewle  yow  theraftur. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  i*.  /• 
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Maytter  parson,  I  marrayll  ye  wyU  gyre  lyeenca 
Tn  this  folte  kiuTe  in  this  audience 
To  publish  his  ragman  roil«$  with  lyes. 

TluPtmkmeratut  th*  Frert,  1533. 

(2)  An  andent  game  at  which  persons  drew  by 
chance  poetical  descriptions  of  their  characters, 
the  amusement  consisting,  as  at  modem  games 

•  of  a  similar  kind,  in  the  peculiar  application  or 
misapplication  of  the  verses  so  selected  at 
hazard  by  the  drawers.    This  meaning  of  the 
term  was  first  developed  by  Mr.  Wright  in  his 
Anecdota  Literaria,  8vo.  1844,  where  he  has 
printed  two  collections  of  ancient  verses  used 
in  the  game  of  ragman.    Mr.  Wright  conjec- 
tures that  the  stanzas  were  written  one  alter 
^  another  on  a  roll  of  parchment,  that  to  each 
stanza  a  string  vras  attached  at  the  side,  with 
a  seal  or  piece  of  metal  or  wood  at  the  end, 
and  that,  when  used,  the  parchment  was 
rolled  up  with  all  the  strings  and  their  seals 
hanging  together,  so  that  the  drawer  had  no 
reason  for  choosing  one  more  than  another, 
but  drew  one  of  the  strings  by  mere  chance, 
on  which  the  roll  was  opened  to  see  on  what 
stanza  he  had  fallen :  if  such  were  the  form 
of  the  game,  we  can  very  easily  imagine  why 
the  name  was  applied  to  a  charter  with  an 
unusual  number  of  seals  attached  to  it,  which 
when  rolled  up  would  present  exactly  the  same 
appearance.    Mr.  Wright  is  borne  out  in  his 
opinion  by  an  English  poem  termed  Ragmane 
roelle,  printed  from  MS.  Fair£u  16 : 
My  ladyes  and  my  maistresses  ecbone, 
Lyke  hit  unto  your  humbyble  womoianhede, 
ResaTe  In  grtf  of  my  lympill  persone 
This  Tolle,  which  withoutcn  any  drede 
Kynge  Ragman  me  bad  me  sowe  in  brede. 
And  cristyned  yt  themerour  of  your  chaunce; 
Drawith  a  strynge,  and  that  shal  streight  yow  leyde 
Unto  the  verry  path  of  your  govemaunce. 
That  the  verses  were  generally  written  in  a  roU 
may  perhaps  be  gathered  from  a  passage  in 
Douglas's  Virgil, — 

With  that  he  raucht  meane  roll  t  to  rede  1  begane. 

The  royetestane  ragment  with  mony  ratt  rime. 
Where  the  explanation  given  by  Jamieson  seems 
to  be  quite  erroneous. 

Venus,  whlche  stant  withoute  lawe, 
In  non  certeyne,  but  as  men  drawe 
Of  Ragemon  upon  the  chaunce. 
Sche  leyeth  no  peys  in  the  balaunce 

Cvwer,  MS,  Sor.  Antiq.  134.  f.  244. 

(3)  The  term  rageman  is  applied  to  the  devU  in 
Piers  Ploughman,  p.  335. 

RAGOUNCE.    The  jacinth  stone. 

RAG.  PIECE.    A  large  net. 

RAG-RIME.     Hoar  frost.    Line, 

RAGRO  WTERING.    Playing  at  romps.    Exm. 

RAGS- AND-J AGS.     Tatters ;  fragments ;  rags. 

RAG-TOBACCO.  The  tobacco  leaf  cut  into 
small  shreds.     North. 

RAGWEED.    The  herb  ragwort. 

RAGTD.    Ragged. 

Som  were  ragj/d  and  long  tayled, 
Scharpe  dawyd  and  long  nayled. 

MS,  Athmote  61,  f.  65. 

RAID.  (1)  Early.    Kent,    from  rathe. 


(2)  A  hostile  incursion.     North. 

(3)  Dressed ;  arrayed ;  furnished. 
RAIKE.    To  go,  rush,  or  proceed. 

And  thane  he  raylref  tQ  the  rowte,  aud  ruysches  on« 

helmys  i 
Ridie  hawberkes  he  rente,  and  rasede  schyldes. 

Mortg  Arthuve,  MS.  Uftcoln,  f.  85. 

RAIL.  (1)  To  stray  abroad.  Perhaps  from  the 
older  word  reite,  to  rolL 

(2)  A  revel,  a  country  wake.     West. 

(3)  A  garment  of  fine  linen  formerly  worn  by 
women  round  the  neck.  **  Rayle  for  a  wo- 
mans necke,  crevechieff  en  quarttre  doubles" 
Palsgrave.  *•  Anything  wome  about  the  throate 
or  n^e,  as  a  neck-kercher,  a  partlet,  a  raile". 
Florio,  p.  216.  The  night-raU  seems  to  have 
been  of  a  dififerent  kind,  and  to  have  partially 
covered  the  head ;  it  was  a  gathered  linen 
cloth. 

And  then  a  good  grey  frocke, 
A  kerdieflb  and  a  raiU. 

fWor  BoMMM  Prop4e«le,  1604. 

(4)  To  talk  over  anything.     Devon. 

(5)  To  teaze,  or  provoke  a  person  to  anger. 
Norfolk. 

RAILED.  (1)  Set;  placed.  See  Minot,  p.  16. 
RayUde,  MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f.  87. 

(2)  Covered  with  net-work. 

RAIME.    To  rule  oppressively. 

RAIN.    A  ridge.     North. 

RAIN-BIRD.  The  woodpecker.  North. 
*'  Reyne,  fowle  bryde,  ^att/tit,/?iet«,  meropes" 
Prompt.  Parv. 

RAINES.  Rennes,  in  Bretagne,  much  esteemed 
for  its  manufacture  of  fine  cloth. 

RAINY-DAY.    A  day  of  misfortune. 

RAISE.  (1)  A  cairn  of  stones.  North,  Anciently, 
any  raised  mound,  or  eminence. 

In  the  parishes  of  Edenhall  and  Lanmby,  in  Cum- 
berland, there  are  yet  some  considerable  remains  of 
stones  whidi  still  go  by  the  name  of  rai»e»,  though 
many  of  them  have  been  carried  away,  and  all  of 
them  thrown  out  of  their  ancient  form  and  order. 

Hutdtinmm'»  Uittory  tf  Cwnberland, 

(2)  To  expectorate  badly.    St^^olk. 

(3)  To  make  additional  loops  in  a  stocking  in 
order  to  fit  it  to  the  leg. 

(4)  A  robbery.     North. 
RAISE-MOUNTAIN.    A  braggadocio. 
RAISER.    In  carpentry,  is  the  front  board  that 

stands  upon  the  edge  to  support  the  board, 
flat  board,  or  step ;  in  the  game  of  cricket,  the 
name  of  a  small  stick  that  is  put  aslant  into 
the  hole  vrith  a  ball  upon  it,  which  being 
struck  upon  the  end,  causes  a  ball  to  fly  or 
jump  up,  in  order  to  be  struck  with  a  stick, 
ready  in  the  hand  of  him  that  did  the  former 
act.   Dyehe. 

RAISINS.  Pieces  that  Ue  under  the  end  of  a 
beam  in  a  wall.    Harrison,  p.  187. 

RAIT.  To  dissipate  the  sap  of  vegetables,  by 
exposing  them  abroad  to  the  weather.  Hay 
is  said  to  be  raited  when  it  has  been  much 
exposed  to  an  altemancy  of  wet  and  dry 
weather.     Yorksh. 

RAITCH.  A  line  or  list  of  white  down  the  Uct 
of  a  horse.     Yorkth. 
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RAITH.    Weeds,  stick,  straw,  or  other  rubbisli, 

in  a  pool  of  water.     West. 
RAKE.  (1)  To  rouse  up.    Somerset. 

(2)  To  cover  anything  in  the  fire  with  aslies. 
This  explanation  is  given  by  Palsgrave,  1530. 
It  is  used  metaphorically  by  Shakespeare.  To 
rake  is  still  in  use,  meaning  to  cover  up  a  fire 
to  keep  it  alive. 

(3)  A  term  applied  to  a  hawk  when  she  flew  wide 
of  the  game. 

(4)  To  walk  or  move  about.  North.  Forby 
says,  to  gad  or  ramble  idly. 

Now  pass  we  to  the  bold  beggar. 
That  raked  o'er  the  hill. 

Robin  Hood,  i.  105. 

(5)  To  Start  up  suddenly.     West. 

(6)  To  reach.    Sir  Tristrem,  p.  292. 

(7)  To  repeat  a  tale.    Durham. 

(8)  The  inclination  of  the  mast  of  a  vessel  from 
the  perpendicular. 

(9)  The  sea  raJkes  when  it  breaks  on  the  shore 
with  along  grating  sound. 

(10)  A  rut,  crack,  or  crevice.    North. 

(11)  A  mine,  or  quarry. 

(12)  Course ;  road.     Gawayne. 
RAKEHELL.    A  wild  dissolute  fellow. 

With  a  handfull  of  rakehelle*  which  he  had  scum- 
med together  In  this  our  shire,  whilest  the  king  was 
in  bis  retume  fton)  Tewxbury. 

Lambard^*  Perambulation,  1596,  p.  478. 

RAE^EL.    Hasty;  rash.     Chaucer. 
The  sowden  sayd  It  Is  not  soo ; 

For  your  prestes,  that  suld  tech  vertus  (race. 
They  ryn  raJcjfU  out  of  gud  race, 

Gyffie  ylle  ensampUle  and  lyese  in  synne. 

MS.  Bodl,  e  Mut.  160. 
RAKENE.    To  reckon. 
RAKENTEIS.    A  horse's  manger. 
Whan  that  hors  herde  nevene 
His  kende  lordes  stevene, 
His  rakenteis  he  al  te>rof, 
And  wente  into  the  kourt  wel  kof. 

Bevee  of  HamtouH,  p.  84. 

RAKER.  A  person  who  raked  and  removed  the 
filth  from  the  streets,  generally  termed  Jack 
Raker. 

So  on  a  time,  when  the  cart  came,  he  asked  the 

raker  why  he  did  his  businesse  so  slacklye :  Sir,  said 

he,  my  fore  horse  was  in  the  faulty  who,  being  let 

bloud  and  drencht  yesterday,  I  durst  not  labour  him. 

TarUon*»  JeeU,  i%\y. 

RAKES-AND-ROANS.  A  boy's  game,  in  which 
the  younger  ones  are  chased  by  the  larger 
boys,  and  when  caught,  carried  home  pick-a- 
back. 

RAKE-STELE.    The  handle  of  a  rake. 

RAKET.  To  racket,  or  rove  about.  To  play 
raket,  to  be  inconstant. 

RAKE-TEETH.  Teeth  wide  apart,  simihr  to 
those  of  a  rake.    North. 

RAKETYNE.    A  chain.    Heame. 

RAKING.    Violent.    Ortus  Vocab. 

RAKKE.    A  manger. 

Of  aU  that  yike  vlj.  yere. 
At  the  rakke  he  stode  tyed. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  11.  38,  f.  107. 

RAKS-JAKES.    Wild  pranks. 

RALLY.  (1)  A  projecting  ledge  in  a  wall  built 


thicker  below  than  above,  serving  the  purpose 
of  a  shelf. 

(2)  A  coarse  sieve.    East. 

(3)  A  crowd,  or  multitude.    Devon. 
RALPH.    The  name  of  a  spirit  supposed  to 

haunt  printing-houses.      See  Dr.  franklin's 
Works,  1819,  p.  56. 

RALPH-SPOONER.    A  fool.    South. 

RAM.  (1)  Acrid  ;  fetid.    North. 

(2)  To  lose  anything  by  flinging  it  out  of  reach. 
Somerset. 

RAMAGE.  Wild.  (A.^^N.)  The  term  was 
very  often  applied  to  an  untaught  hawk. 

Yet  if  she  were  so  tickle,  as  ye  would  take  no 
stand,  so  ramage  as  she  would  be  reclaimed  with  no 
leave.  Oreentte  Gu^doniue,  1093. 

RAM-ALLEY.  A  passage  leading  from  Fleet- 
street  to  the  Temple,  famous  for  cooks,  vic- 
tuallers, sharpers,  and  whores.  It  is  con- 
stantly mentioned  in  old  plays. 

RAMAST.    Gathered  together.  (Pr.) 

And  when  they  have  ramaet  many  of  several 

kindes  and  tattts,  according  to  the  appetite  of  those 

they  treat,  they  open  one  vessel,  and  then  another. 

A  Comical  History  efthe  World  in  the  Moon,  1S50. 

RAMBERGE.    A  kind  of  ship.     (Fr.) 

RAMBLE.    To  reel,  or  stagger.     West. 

RAMBUZE.  "A  compound  drink  at  Cambridge, 
and  is  commonly  made  of  eggs,  ale,  wine,  and 
sugar ;  but  in  summer,  of  milk,  wine,  sugar, 
and  rose-water,''  Blount's  Gloss,  p.  538. 

RAMBY.    Prancing? 

I  salle  be  at  Joumee  with  gentille  knyghta 
On  a  romby  stede  fulle  jolyly  graythide. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Uneoln,  f,  57. 

RAMCAGED.    Withered,  said  of  trees. 

RAME.  (1)  To  cry  aloud ;  to  sob;  to  ask  for 
anything  repeatedly.  North.  Rayme,tocry 
out  against,  Erie  of  Tolous,  431.  ' 

(2)  To  reacb,  or  stretch  after.  "  To  rame,  pan- 
diculor/'  Coles'  Diet 

(3)  To  rove,  or  ramble.     Yorksh. 

(4)  To  pull  up.    North. 

(5)  To  rob,  or  plunder.     Line. 

RAMEL.  Rubbish,  especially  bricklayer's  rub- 
bish, or  stony  fragments.  Also  a  verb.  **  To 
rammell  or  moulder  in  pieces,  as  sometimes 
mud  walles  or  great  masses  of  stones  will  doe 
of  themselves,"  Florio,  p.  195.  The  prior  of 
St.  Mary's  of  Coventry,  in  1480,  complained 
sadly  of  "  the  pepull  of  the  said  cit6  carrying 
their  donge,  ramelf  and  swepinge  of  their 
houses"  to  some  place  objectionable  to  him. 

RAMELL.WOOD.    Natural  copse-wood. 

There  growy th  many  allers  and  other  ramelUtoood, 
which  servethe  muche  for  thtf  buyldinge  of  suche 
small  houses.  MS.  Cotton,  Cattg.  B.  vlii. 

RAMES.  The  dried  stalks  of  beans,  peas, 
potatoes,  &c.  Devon.  Also,  the  relics  of  a 
branch  after  the  leaves  are  ok. 

RAM-HEADED.    Made  a  cuckold. 

RAMJOLLOCK.    To  shufile  the  cards. 

RAMMAKING.  Behaving  riotously  and  wan- 
tonly ;  tearing  about,  a^  they  say,  like  a  ram. 
JJnc. 

RAMMED.    Excessive.    Kent. 

RAMMEL-CHEESE.    Raw  meaL    /.  Iflffht, 
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RAMMILT.    Tall;  rank.     Var.  duL 
RAMMISH.  (1)  Rank ;  pungent     North, 
(2)  Violent ;  untamed ;  ramage. 

It  is  good  (salth  bee)  to  apply  to  sfamewes  that 
are  dt«ect«d,  the  powder  of  carth-wormet  nixed 
and  wrought  up  with  old  rmmmUh,  and  uasaTery 
barrowcs  grease,  to  be  put  into  the  griefe. 

Tojmirt  HittoHe  i^f  Serpents,  p.  31L 

RAMP.  (1)  To  be  rampant. 

(2)  Toran^upt  to  exalt.  This  is  the  meaning 
in  Ben  Jonson,  IL  518.  The  illustration 
quoted  by  Gifford  is  irrelevant,  and  is  used  in 
Forby's  sense,  to  grow  rapidly  and  luxuriantly. 

(3)  To  ramp  and  reaver  to  get  anything  by  fair 
means  or  foul. 

(4)  An  ascent  in  the  coping  of  a  walL 

(5)  Bending  a  piece  of  iron  upwards  to  adapt  it 
to  wood-work,  of  a  gate,  &c.  is  calledrampingit. 

(6)  A  highwayman,  or  robber. 
RAMPADGEON.     A  furious,    boisterous,  or 

quarrelsome  fellow.    North. 

RAMPAGE.  To  be  riotous ;  to  scour  up  and 
down.  Ranqtagmg  and  rampageous,  as  ad- 
jectives,  are  riotous,  ill-disposed. 

RAMPALLION.  A  term  of  reproach,  corre- 
sponding to  our  rapteaUion. 

RAMPANTUS.    Overbearing.    Line. 

RAMPE.  (1)  To  diml).     {A.-N.) 

(2)  A  coarse  woman,  a  severe  term  of  reproach. 
Hall,  describing  Joan  of  Arc,  says  she  was  "  a 
rampe  of  suche  boldnesse,  that  she  would 
course  horses  and  ride  theim  to  water,  and 
do  thynges  that  other  yong  maidens  bothe 
abhorred  and  wer  ashamed  to  do."  HaU, 
Henry  FL  f.  25. 

(3)  To  rush.    (,A.-S.) 

He  rawmnde  so  ruydly  that  alle  the  erthe  ryfea. 

MorU  Arihure,  MS.  Uncotn,  f.  61. 

RAMPER.  L  e.  Rampire,  generally  applied  to 
any  turnpike  road :  more  particularly  however 
to  such  highways  as  are  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Romtn  roads.    Line. 

RAMPICK.    According  to  Wilbraham,  a  ram- 
picked  tree  is  a  stag-headed  tree,  L  e.  like  an 
old  overgrown  oak,  having  the  stumps  of 
boughs  standing  out  of  its  top. 
Thus  doth  he  keepe  them  still  In  awfiill  feare. 

And  yet  allowet  them  liberty  luoogh ; 
So  deare  to  him  their  welfare  doth  appeare. 
That  when  their  fleeces  gin  to  waxen  rough, 
He  combs  and  trims  them  with  a  rampieke  bouglu 
Washing  them  in  the  streames  of  silver  Ladon, 
To  cleanse  their  skinnes  from  all  corruption. 

7^  4ill^etionate  Bhepheard,  IfiM. 

RAMPIRE.    A  rampart. 

RAMPISH.    Rampant    Pakgrave. 

RAMPSE.  To  climb.  Somerset.  Hence  ramfi- 
sing,  tall,  high. 

RAMRACKETING.  A  country  rout,  where 
there  are  many  noisy  amusements.    Devon. 

RAM-RAISE.  A  running  a  little  backward  in 
order  to  take  a  good  leap.    NortJi. 

RAMS.    WUdgarUc.     Var.  dial. 

RAMS-CLAWS.  Crowfoot.  Somerset.  Rams- 
foot  is  the  water  crowfoot 

RAMSHACKLE.  (1)  Loose;  out  of  repair; 
ungainly;  disjointed.     Var, dial. 


(2)  To  search  or  raasadc    North. 
RAM'S-HORN.    A  winding-net  supported  by 
stakes,  to  inclose  fish  that  come  in  with  the 
tide.    Somerset. 
RAMSONS.    A  species  of  garlic 

Rameune  tast  like  garlick :    they  grow  much  In 
Cranboum-chase :  aprorerb, 
Eate  leekes  in  Lide,  and  ramrina  in  May, 
And  all  the  yeare  after  physldans  may  play. 

Aubrep'a  Witts,  MS.  Rogal  Soe.  p. !»«. 

RAM-STAG.    A  gelded  ram.     South, 
RAMSTAM.    Thoughtless.    North. 
RAN.  (1)  Force ;  violence.    North. 

(2)  The  hank  of  a  string.     West. 

(3)  A  saying.     Sevyn  Sages,  2723. 

(4)  Open  robbery  and  rapine. 

RANCE.    A  kind  of  fine  stone.    It  is  mentioned 
in  Archaeologia,  x.  423. 
With  ivorie  pillars  mizt  with  Jett  and  ranee. 
Rarer  and  ridier  tlien  th'<^  Carian's  was. 

WorktefDu  Bartae,  p.  84& 
RANCH.    A  deep  scratch.    East.    *«Aranchc 
or  clinch  with  a  beasts  paw,"  Cotgrave  in  v. 
Grifade. 
RANCHET.    A  kind  of  bread. 
RANCON.    A  weapon  like  a  bilL 
RAND.  (1)  A  long  and  fleshy  piece  of  beef 
cut  from  tjic  P^rt  between  the  flank  and  but- 
tock.      <'Rande  of  befe,    giste   de  beuf,** 
Palsgrave. 

(2)  A  hank  of  line  or  twine ;  a  strip  of  leather. 
East. 

(3)  Rushes  on  the  borders  and  edges  of  land  near 
a  river.  Noff.  In  old  English,  the  margin 
or  border  of  anything. 

(4)  To  canvass  for  votes.     West. 
RANDALL.    Random.     Coles. 

RANDAN.  (1)  The  produce  of  a  second  sifting 

of  meaL    East. 
(2)  A  noise,  or  uproar.     Gloue. 
RANDEM-TANDEM.    A  tandem  with  three 
horses,  sometimes  driven  by  University  men, 
and  so  called  at  Oxford. 
RANDIES.      Itinerant  beggars,  and  ballad- 
singers.     Yorksh. 
RANDING.    PiecemeaL     Berks. 
RANDLE.    To  punish  a  schoolboy  for  an  in- 
delicate but  harmless  offence. 
RANDLE-BALK.    In  Yorkshire,  the  cross  piece 
of  wood  in  a  chimney,  upon  which  the  pot- 
hooks are  hung,  is  called  the  randle-bali  or 
rendle-balh.    Kennett's  MS.  Glossary. 
RANDOM.    A  straight  line.    North. 
RANDONE.    A  long  speech.    '*  Randone  or 

long  renge  of  wiurds,  haringa**  Pr.  Parv. 
RANDOUM.    Force ;  rapidity.    (^.-M) 
He  rod  to  him  with  gret  randoum^ 
And  with  Morgelai  is  fauchoun 
The  prince  a  felde  in  the  feld. 

Bevea  o/Hamttmm,  p.  190. 
They  saylyd  ovyr  the  ( ?)  randown. 
And  londed  at  Sowth-hampton. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  IS». 
Then  rode  he  este  with  grete  rattdewne. 
And  thoght  to  here  hym  adowne. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  Ii.  38,  f.  847. 
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RANDT.  (1)  Boisterous;  noisy;  obstreperom ; 

also,  maris  appetens.    North. 
(2)  A  spree ;  they  say,  "  Such  a  one  is  on  the 
randy/*  meaning  thereby,  that  he  is  spending 
his  time  in  a  continued  ronnd  of  drunkenness 
and  debauchery. 
RANDY-BEGGAR.     A  tinker.    North. 
RANDT-DANDY.  A  violent  and  yulgarqnin  el- 

some  woman.    North. 
RANDYKOW.    A  disturbance.     West. 
RANE.    Coarse,  as  linen,  &c     Weaf. 
RANES.    The  carcase  or  skeleton  of  a  fowl  or 

bu-d.    Devon. 
RANG.    RebeUious.    (A.-S.) 

And  yif  that  ani  were  to  ituti^. 
That  he  thanne  ne  come  anon. 
He  twor  bl  CrUt  and  leint  Johao, 
That  he  tholde  maken  him  thral. 
And  a1  his  oAprlng  forth  withal. 

HttveUtk.Uei. 

RANGE.  (1)  A  sieve.    Somenet.    Elyot  has, 

**  Suacthea,  a  rangeyng  sieve  *"  and  Huloet, 

"  bult,  raunge,  or  syeve  meale.**    The  second 

best  wheaten  bread  was  called  range-bread. 

(2)  To  cleanse  by  washing.    North. 

(3)  The  shaft  of  a  coach.    Detfon. 

(4)  To  take  a  range  in  firing. 

Thdr  shot  replies,  but  they  were  ranyd  too  high 
To  touch  the  pinnace,  which  bean  up  so  nigh 
And  plays  so  hot,  that  her  opponents  thinic 
Sonie  deril  is  grand  capUin  of  the  Pink. 

Legend  qf  Captain  Junee,  1950. 

RANGER,    A  chimney  rack.    North. 
RANGLE.  (1)  To  range  about  in  an  irregukr 

and  sinuous  manner.     Weet. 
(2)  Is  when  a  hawk  has  gravel  given  her  to  bring 

her  to  a  stomach.    Blome,  ii.  63. 
RANISU.    Ravenous.    Devon. 
RANK.  (1)  In  a  passion.     Cheeh. 
(2)  Thick ;  full ;   abundant.    Ranine$t,  abun. 

dance,  fertility. 
(3J  A  row  of  beans,  &c    /.  Wight. , 

(4)  Very ;  excessive.     Var.  dial. 

(5)  Strong.    See  Isumbras,  200. 

He  ryfes  the  raunke  stele,  he  ryghttes  theire  brenes. 
And  reste  theme  the  ryche  mane,  and  rade  to  his 
strenghes.  Morte  ^rthure,  MS.  Uneolnt  f.  99. 

(6)  Wrong.     Lane. 
RANK-RIPE.    Quite  ripe.    Chesh. 
RANNACK.    A  worthless  fellow.    Banniffalu 

also  used.    North. 
RANNEL.  (1)  A  whore.    A  cant  term. 
(2)  To  ruffle  the  hair.    Yorkth. 
RANNILY.    Fluently ;  readily ;  without  hesi- 
tation.   Norfolk. 
RANNY.    A  shrew-mouse.    SuffoUi.    Browne 

has  the  term  in  his  •  Vulgar  Errors.' 
RANPIKE.    Same  as  Ranqnci,  q.  v. 
RANSCUMSCOUR.    Fuss;  ado.  Devon.  Also, 

a  passionate  person. 
RANT.    To  drink,  or  riot.     North. 

Mistake  me  not,  custom,  I  mean  not  tho. 
Of  excessive  drinking,  as  great  rani«re  do. 

Prat9e  o/YorJcehire  JU,  1607,  p.  5. 

RANTAN.  To  beat  soundly.  Gloue.  It 
apparently  alludes  to  a  tinker's  constant  ham- 
mering in  the  following  passage : 


There  broiwlafi  Tom  Tmker  and  his  TIk, 
Aad  there's  a  juglcr  with  his  fingers  glib. 

Ta^lor^e  Workee,  IfiSO.  1.  llflu 

RANTER.  (1)  A  large  beer-jug.  Hence,  to  pour 
liquor  from  a  large  into  a  smaller  vcmcI. 

(2)  To  mend  or  patch  a  rent  in  a  garment  very 
neatly.    S^folk. 

RANTIPIKE.    An  ass.    Dorset. 

RANTIPOLE.    A  rude  romping  child.     West. 

RANTREE.    The  mountain  ash.    North. 

RANTY.  wad;  frisky;  riotous.  Raniy-tanty, 
in  a  great  passion.     North. 

RAP.  (1)  To  seize ;  to  ravish. 

(2)  To  exchange,  or  swap.     Var,  dial 

(3)  To  risk,  or  hazard.    NortJi. 
(A)  To  brag,  or  boast.    Devon. 

(5)  Rap  and  rend^  to  seize  hold  of  everything 
one  can.    The  phrase  occurs  in  Palsgrave,  and 
is  still  in  use.    Comparo  Florio,  p.  20.    **  To 
get  all  one  can  rap  and  run,"  Coles*s  Lat  Diet. 
*'  To  rape  and  renne,"  to  seize  and  plunder, 
Chancer. 
RAPE.  (1)  Haste.    {A.-S.)    Its  meaning  in  the 
third  example  appears  more  doubtful. 
And  commaunded  alie  yn  rape 
Kwvi  that  wry  tyng  for  to  skxape. 

MS.  Hart.  1701,  f.  47. 
Ne  was  tber  non  that  mlghte  aaeape. 
So  Beves  slough  hem  in  a  rape. 

Bevee  t^  Hamt^vn,  p.  27. 
A  thefe  to  hys  thefte  hath  rapet 
For  he  weneth  evermore  for  to  skape. 

MS.  HarU  1701,  1. 15. 

(2)  To  steal ;  to  plunder. 

Ravenows  fischeshan  sum  mesure;  whaonethel 

hungren  thei  ropyn  /  whanne  thei  ben  ful  they  sparyn. 

Wimbelton'e  Sermon,  1388,  MS.  Uatton  67,  p.  If. 

(3)  A  division  of  a  county,  comprising  several 
hundreds. 

(4)  To  scratch.     Somerset. 
?5)  To  take  caplive.    {A.^S.) 

?6)  To  bind  or  lace  tightly.    Devon. 
?7)  To  prepare.    (A.-S.) 

(8)  A  heap  of  com. 

(9)  A  turnip.    Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  426. 
RAPER.    A  rope-maker. 

RAPEY.  A  dish  in  ancient  cookery,  described 
in  MS.  Sloane  1201,  f.  46. 

RAPID.    Gay.     Far.  dial 

RAPIER-DANCE.  This  is  nearly  the  same  as 
the  sword-dance  among  the  ancient  Scandi- 
navians,  or  as  that  described  by  Tacitus  among 
the  Germans.  The  performers  are  usually 
dressed  in  a  white  frock,  or  covered  with  a 
shirt,  to  which  as  also  to  their  hats,  or  paper 
helmets,  are  appended  long  black  ribands. 
They  frequently  go  from  house  to  house,  about 
Christmas,  and  are  treated  with  ale  after  their 
military  exercise.  At  merry-nights,  and  on 
other  festive  occasions,  they  are  introduced 
one  after  another  by  the  names  and  titles  of 
heroes,  from  Hector  and  Paris,  princes  of  Troy, 
down  to  Guy  of  Warwick.  A  spokesman 
then  repeats  some  verses  in  praise  of  each,  and 
they  begin  to  flourish  the  rapier.  On  a  signal 
given,  idl  the  weapons  are  united,  or  inter- 
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laced,  but  soon  withdrawn  again,  and  bran- 
dished by  the  heroes,  who  exhibit  a  great 
varietyof  evolutions,  beingusuallyaccompanied 
by  slow  music.  In  the  last  scene,  the  rapiers 
are  united  round  the  neck  of  a  person  kneeling 
in  the  centre,  and  when  they  are  suddenly 
withdrawn,  the  victim  falls  to  the  ground  ; 
he  is  afterwards  carried  out,  and  a  mock 
funeral  is  performed  with  pomp,  and  solemn 
strains.  WiUan't  Yorksh. 
RAPLY.    Quickly ;  speedily.     (.^.-5.) 

Son^p^  thay  ryde  thare  that  alle  the  rowterynges. 
Morte  Arthure,  M&  Unedn,  f.  72. 

RAPPE.    To  hasten.    (A.-S.) 

Loke  ye  rapp€  yow  not  up  to  ryde. 

MS.Harl.i2Si,t  129. 

RAPPER.    A  great  or  extravagant  falsehood ; 

a  vehement  oath.     West, 
RAPPER-DANDIES.    Red  barberries.    North, 
RAPPING.    Large.     Far.  dial, 
RAPPIS.    A  dissolute  person.     Cumb, 
RAPPLE.    A  ravelled  thread.    North, 
RAPS.  (1)  pews.     Yorkth, 

!2)  Games ;  sports.    Salcp. 
3)  A  disorderly  fellow.     Yorkth, 
RAPSCALLION.    A  low  vagabond. 
RAPTE.    Ravished;  enraptured. 

Whose  amyaUe  salutes  flewe  with  suche  myght. 
That  Locryne  was  raptt  at  the  fyrst  syght. 

3f  ^.  Lomd.  208.  f.SS. 

RARE.  (1)  Fine ;  great.     South. 

(2)  To  roar.  North  **  Rare  or  grete,  vapre," 
MS.  Dictionary,  1540. 

Lowde  he  gafie  bothe  rowte  and  rare  t 
Alias !  he  sayde,  for  sorowe  and  Care. 

MS.  Uncoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  126. 

(3)  Underdone ;  raw.     Far.  dial 
U)  Early.    Devon, 

(5)  Ready ;  prepared.    Somerset, 
RARELY.    Quite  well  in  health. 
RARNING.     Thin,  as  cloth  is.     Wett, 
RAS.    Space;  time.    Heame, 
RASALGER.    The  fume  of  minerals.    So  ex- 
plained in  A  New  Light  of  Alchemy,  1674. 
Alume,  atriment,  alle  I  suspende, 
Rjtualger  and  arsolck  I  defrade, 

AthmoWt  Theat.  Chem,  Brit.  165S,  p.  271. 

RASARDE.    A  hypocrite  ? 

Out  on  thee,  nuarde,  with  thy  wiles, 
For  falslye  my  people  thou  begyles, 
I  shall  thee  hastelye  honge ; 
And  thatlurden  thatstandes  thee  by. 
He  puttes  my  foike  in  greate  anoye 
With  hU  false  flatteringe  tonge. 

Chester  Play9,  U.  163. 

RASCAL.  A  lean  animal,  one  fit  to  neither 
hunt  nor  kill.  "  Rascall,  refuse  beest,  rrfus" 
Palsgrave,  1530. 

RASCALL.  Common  ;  low.  It  is  the  trans- 
lation of  commune  in  HoUyband's  Dictionarie, 
1593.  The  word  also  occurs  in  this  sense  in 
The  First  Part  of  the  Contention,  ed.  1843, 
p.  31.  Ratcalye,  low  people,  refuse  of  any- 
thing. 

RASCOT.    A  knave,  or  rascal.     Cumb, 

RASE.  (1)  To  scratch.  Suffolk,  *'  Rased  their 
hardened  hides,"  Harriion,  p.  188* 


(2)  To  erase.    (3)  An  erasure. 

(4)  A  channel  of  the  sea.    (A.^N.) 
Felowes,  they  shall  never  more  us  idthstonde. 
For  I  ae  them  all  drowned  in  the  rate  of  Irlonde. 

Htfeke-Scomer,  ap,  Hawkhu,  L  80. 

(5)  Rage;    anger.      {A,'S,)     Rate-bramed, 
violent,  Wilbraham,  p.  67. 

<6)  A  swift  pace.    Percevd,  1145. 
(7)  To  snarl,  as  dogs  do. 

RASEN.    In  timber  buildings,  that  piece  of 
timber  to  which  the  bottoms  of  the  rafters 
are  fastened. 
RASER-HOUSE.    A  barber's  shop. 
RASH.  (1)  To  snatch,  or  seize ;  to  tear,  or  rend. 
Gifford  explains  it,  "  to  strike  obliquely  with 
violence,  as  a  wild  boar  does  with  his  tusk." 
They  buckled  then  together  so. 

Like  unto  wild  boares  rathings 
And  with  their  swords  and  shields  they  ran 
At  one  another  slashing. 

Sbr  Lancelot  du  Lake. 

(2)  Brittle.     Comw, 

(3)  Said  of  com  in  the  straw  which  is  so  dry 
that  it  easily  falls  out  of  the  straw  with  hand- 
ling of  it.    North, 

(4)  Sudden ;  hasty.    ShaJt. 

(5)  A  kind  of  inferior  silk.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Harrison,  p.  163. 

HASHED.  Burnt  in  cooking,  by  being  too 
hastily  dressed.  "  How  sadly  this  pudding 
hasbc^n  rashed'm  the  oven."  **  The  beef  would 
have  been  very  good  if  it  had  not  been  rashed 
in  the  roasting."  Rasher,  as  applied  to  bacon, 
probably  partakes  of  this  derivation.     Wilts, 

RASHER.  (1)  Arush.     North, 

(2)  A  box  on  the  ean.     Olouc, 

RASING.    A  blubbering  noise.    North. 

RASINGES.    Shavings ;  slips. 

RASKAILE.    A  pack  of  rascals. 

RASKE.    To  puff,  or  blow. 

Than  bogynneth  he  to  klaweand  to  raeke. 
And  jyveth  Terlyncel  hys  taske. 

MS.  HarL  1701.  f.  39. 

RASOUR.    The  sword-fish. 
RASP.  (1)  To  belch.    Mast, 

(2)  A  raspberry.     Far.  diaL 

(3)  The  steel  of  a  tinder-box 

RASPIS.    The  raspberry.    A  wine  so  termed 

is  mentioned  by  Harrison,  p.  167. 
RASSE.    Rose;  ascended. 

He  roue  agayue  thurghe  his  godhede. 

MS.  Uncoin  A.  i.  17,  f.  21ft 

RASSELS.    The  land-whin.    St^oUc. 
RASSLE.    To  stir  the  emben  in  an  oven  with 

a  long  pole.    East, 
RASTER.    A  kind  of  cloth. 
RASTIR.    A  shaving-razor. 
RASURE.    A  scratch.    {A,'N,) 
RAT.  (1)  An  old  contemptuous  nickname  for  a 

clergyman. 
(2)  Reads.    Wright's  Pol.  Songs,  p.  327. 
RATCH.  (1)  A  straight  line.    North, 

(2)  To  stretch ;  to  pull  asunder.     Cumb, 

(3)  A  subsoil  of  stone  and  gra>'el,  mixed  irith 
clay.    Her^. 

(4)  To  spot,  or  streak.    North. 
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(5)  To  tell  great  falsehoods.    Line, 
RATCHEL.    Gravelly  stone.    Derb, 
BATCHER.    A  rock.    Lane. 
RATE.  (1)  To  expose  to  air.    North, 

(2)  To  become  rotten.     Cumb. 

(3)  To  call  away  or  off.    Kent, 

(4)  Ratified;  vaUd. 

RATHE.  (1)  Soon ;  early.     Far,  dial    In  ihe 
second  example,  eager,  anxious.    RathWte^ 
speedily,  MS.  Cotton.  Vespas.  D.  viL 
He  did  it  up,  the  sothe  to  lay. 
But  nun  therof  lietoke  away 
In  his  liand  ful  rathe, 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  ▼.  48,  f.  53. 
Now  than  axfi  thay  leveande  battie. 
Was  nojte  the  rede  linyghte  to  rathg 
For  to  wayte  hym  with  akathe. 

Sir  Perewal,  08. 
And  it  arose  ester  and  ester*  tUIe  it  aroosefulle 
fste ;  and  rather,  and  rather. 
'  Warkworth**  Chronicle,  p.  22. 

(2)  Savage ;  hasty.    Robscn, 

(3)  To  rede,  or  advise.     Havelok,  1335. 
RATHELED.    Fixed;  rooted.     Gawayne. 
RATHER.  (1)  Rather  qf  the  rathereet,  said  of 

underdone  meat.    Norf. 

(2)  Rather-n^eUe^  rather  than  not. 

RATHERLINGS.    For  the  most  part    North. 

RATHERLY.    Rather.     Yorkeh. 

BATHES.  Only  used  in  the  plural ;  a  frame 
extending  beyond  the  body  and  wheels  of  a 
cart  or  waggon  to  enable  farmers  to  carry  hay, 
straw,  &c     Craven. 

RATION.     Reasoning.     {Lat.) 

RATON.  A  rat.  {A.-N.)  "&r«r,  a  raton," 
Nominale  MS.  For  the  following  lines  com- 
pare King  Lear,  iiL  4.  Ratten^  Hunt^s 
Hallamsh.  61.  p.  75. 

Ratime  and  myse  and  soche  smale  dere. 
That  was  hys  mete  that  vtj.  yere. 

MS,  Cantab.  Pf.  it.  38,  f.  106. 

RATONER.    A  ratcatcher.    {A.^N.) 

RATS.    Pieces;  shreds;  fragments.    North. 

RATTEEN.    A  kind  of  cloth. 

RATTEN.  To  destroy  or  take  away  a  workman's 
tools,  or  otherwise  incapacitate  him  from 
worldng,  for  not  paying  his  natty  to  the  fiind, 
or  for  havingoffended the  Union  in  any  matter. 
York, 

RATTEN-CROOK.  A  long  crook  reaching 
from  the  rannel-balkto  the  fire. 

RAITLE.  (1)  To  beat,  or  thrash.    North, 

(2)  To  stutter,  or  speak  with  difficulty.  It  is  now 
used  in  exactly  the  opposite  sense,  and  so  it 
was  by  Shakespeare,  Mids.  N.  D.  v.  I.  It 
also  meant  to  revile.  '*  Extreamdy  reviled, 
cruelly  ratled^  horribly  railed  on,"  Cotgrave. 

RATTLE-BABY.    A  chattering  chUd. 
That**  strange,  for  all  are  up  to  th'  ears  In  love : 
Boys  without  beards  get  boys,  and  girls  bear  girls ; 
Fine  little  raUle-babiea,  scarce  thus  high. 
Ate  now  call*d  wives:  if  long  this  hot  world  stand, 
Wesliall  have  all  the  earth  turn  Pigmy-Land. 

Heptvood'e  Love^e  MieirtM,  p.  9. 

RATTLE-BONE.    Worn  out ;  crazy.    Sussex, 
RATTLE.MOUSE.    A  bat. 
RATTLEPATE.    A  giddy  chattering  person. 


RATTLER.    A  great  frOsehood.     Var,  dhL 
RATTLES.    The  ahurming  rattle  in  the  throat 

preceding  death*     Var.  dial 
RATTLETRAPS.    Small  knickknacks. 
RATTOCK.    A  great  noise.    Eatt, 
RATY.    Cold  and  stormy.    North, 
RAU6H.    A  tortuous  course.     West, 
RAUGHT.  (1)    Reached.       West,     In   later 
writers  sometimes,  snatched  away. 
Unto  the  cheftane  he  chese. 
And  raughte  hym  a  strake, 

MS.  Uneoln  A,  L 17,  t,13L 
(2)  Cared ;  recked.    (A.-S.) 

Thanne  the  kyng  hys  hand  up  raujte. 
That  flUse  man  his  trowthe  be-taujte. 
He  was  a  devyl  offhelle. 

Romance  t/MheUtoiu 
RAUGHTER.    A  rafter.    Liily, 
RAUHEDE.    Rawness;  crudity. 
RAUK.  (I)  Smoke.    Sussex. 
(2)  To  mark«  or  scratch.    North, 
RAUL.    To  pull  about  roughly;  to  entan^o 

thread,  &c.   West, 
RAUM.  (1)  To  retch.     Yorksh, 

(2)  To  sprawL    S^foli, 

(3)  To  shout,  or  cry.    Lme, 
RAUMER.    A  kind  of  fighting-cock. 
RAUN.    The  roe  of  salmon  prepared  in  a  par- 

ticular  manner,  and  used  as  a  bait  to  fish  with. 
North.    "  A  rawne  of  fysche,  taetis,"  MS. 
Dictionary,  dated  1540. 
RAUNCH.  (1)  To  wrench,  or  pull  out. 
(2)  To  gnaw,  or  craunch.    Devon, 
RAUNING-KNIFE.    A  cleaver.     West. 
RAUNSON.    A  ransom.    (A,'N.) 
For  with  oure  Lord  is  gret  mercy. 

And  rauneun  ek  gret  plenty ; 
He  payed  for  us  his  owyn  body. 

This  aughte  be  takyn  in  gret  devt^  ; 
His  blood  he  schad  also  largely, 

To  make  us  and  oure  fiulris  fre^ 
And  alle  oure  ramnsouns  by  and  by 
He  qwit  hymseir  and  non  but  he. 

Hampoli^e  Paraphrase  i^f  the  Pealme,  MS. 

RAUT.    To  low,  as  a  cow.    North. 
RAUX.    To  stretch.    Northumb, 
RAVAYNE.    Theft.    Palsgrave, 

The  thrydde  branche  es  ravaitnet 
That  es  calde  a  gret  synne. 

MS.  Hart.  SI60,  f.  fiO. 
Thou  schalt  not  stele  thy  ncghbours  thyng 
Be  gyle  ne  rave^ne  ne  wrong  withholdyng. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  11.  38,  f.  5. 

RAVE.    To  tear  up.    Line.    It  is  also  used  as 

a  substantive  in  a   cognate  sense.      "It's 

dangerous  to  make  a  rave  in  an  old  building, 

so  do  not  attempt  any  alterations.*'  Cumb, 

Ande  he  worowede  hiro,  and  sk>whe  liim ;  ande 
thanne  he  ranne  to  the  false  emperes,  ande  ravide 
hir  evine  to  the  bone,  but  more  luvme  dlde  he  not 
to  no  mane.  Gesta  Bpmanorum,  p.  802. 

RAVEL.  To  talk  idly.  North. 
RAVEL-BREAD.  Whity-brown  bread.  Kent, 
According  to  Harrison,  p.  168,  '*  the  raveled 
is  a  kind  of  cheat  bread,  but  it  reteineth  more 
of  the  groBse  and  lease  of  the  pure  substance 
of  the  wheat." 
RAVELLED.    Confused ;  mixed  together. 
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RAVEL-PAPER.    Whity-browii  paper. 
RAVEN.    To  swallow  greedily. 

In  the  morning  giye  them  barley  or  provender,  a 
little  at  a  time,  in  distinct  oraereral  portioni,  twice 
or  thrice  one  after  another,  ao  as  he  may  chew  and 
die  disgest  it  thoroghly ;  otherwise  if  he  rav4n  It  In, 
as  he  wil  do  having  much  at  a  time,  he  rendreth  it 
in  his  dung  whole  and  not  diigested. 

Tkiptetr*  Four-Footed  BtatU,  p.  903. 

RAVENER.  A  plunderer.  {A..N.) 
Forthy,  my  sone,  schryve  the  here. 
If  thou  hast  ben  a  raviner«,  ' 

Cower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  161. 

RAVES.  These  are  additions  to  a  waggon, 
without  which  it  is  not  considered  complete. 
The  rovef  or  shelyings  are  two  frames  of  wood 
which  are  laid  on  the  top  of  the  waggon  in 
such  a  waj  as  to  meet  in  the  middle,  and  pro- 
jecting on  all  sides  beyond  the  body  of  the 
vehicle,  enable  it  to  carry  a  larger  load  of  hay 
or  straw :  whilst  the  sideboards  are  fitted  on 
the  top  of  the  sides,  in  such  a  way,  that  more 
sacks  of  com  can  be  stowed  in  the  waggon 
than  otherwise  it  would  admit  of.  In  the 
Cleveland  Dialect,  the  shelvings  are  defined 
to  be  "  the  top  part  of  a  hay-cart."  Line, 
The  term  is  found  in  Palsgrave. 

RAVESTE.    Took  by  force. 

And  the  cause  of  his  oommynge  es  to  be  restorede 
agayne  of  his  wyfe,  the  whilke  jour  kynge  ravette 
away  tro  hyme  this  same  day. 

ir5.  Lincoln  A.  1.17,  f.  41. 

RAVE-UP.  To  inquire  diligently  after,  and  to 
bring  forward  subjects  of  accusation  against 
any  one ;  thus,  for  instance,  "  He  raved  up  all 
he  could  think  on,  against  such  and  such  a 
one.*'  Line,  In  old  English,  to  explore. 
RAVINE.  (1)  Rapine.  (A.^N,) 
(2)  To  eat  ravenously.    It  occurs  in  Palsgrave, 

and  in  Cotgrave  in  v.  Goularder, 
f  3)  To  seize  by  force. 
(4)  Birds  of  prey.    (A.-N,) 
RAVISABLE.    Ravenous.    {A,'N,)    Ravisaunt 
has  exactly  the  same  sense. 

Heo  was  agast  and  in  feringue. 
For  it  was  so  muche  ajein  Icuynde, 
That  the  wolf,  wilde  and  ravisawnf, 
With  the  schep  jeode  so  milde  so  lomb. 

MS.  Laud,  ice,  {.  II. 

RAVISHED.    Plundered ;  stripped. 
RAVISHING.    Rapid.   (^.-M) 
RAVISOME.    Rapacious.   Si^oli. 
RAW.  (1)  Cold  and  damp.    West, 

(2)  Inexperienced.  Var,  dial.  It  is  found  in 
Stanihurst's  Ireland,  p.  32. 

(3)  A  row,  as  of  buildings,  &c  See  Brockett, 
and  Plumpton  Corr.  p.  4. 

Here  may  men  se  and  knawe 
Many  syns  wryten  on  rawe, 

MS.  Bibt,  CoU,  Ston,  xriii.  9. 

RAW-CREAM.    Cream  raised  in  the  natural 

way,  neither  scalded  nor  clouted.  Devon, 
RAW-EDGED.    Not  hemmed.   North, 
RAW-FLESH.    A  demon.     Perhaps  his  name 

is  more  usually  raw-head.    See  Bloody-bone, 
RAW-HEAD.    The  cream  which  rises  on  the 

surface  of  raw  milk,  or  milk  that  has  not 

been  h.ated. 


RAWINGS.  Aftermath.  Tu9$er.  "Rawym- 
hey"  occurs  in  the  Pr.  Parv. 

RAWKT.    Raw  and  cold.   North. 

RAWLT.    Rude ;  unskilfiiL 

RAW-MOUSE.    A  bat    Somerset. 

RAWN.    To  eat  greedily.    West. 

RAWNSAKE.    To  ransack ;  to  search  out. 
Sene  I  was  formede  in  fayth  so  ferue  whas  I  never, 
Forthy  rawn*ak«*  redyly ,  and  rede  me  my  swefennys. 
Mort4  Arthure,  MS.  Linco/n,  f.  87. 

RAWNY.    Thin;  meagre.    Somerset. 
RAWP.    A  hoarseness.    Yorish, 
RAX.    To  stretch.   North. 
RAXEN.    To  hawk;  to  spit.    (A,-S,) 
RAXIL.    To  breathe ;  to  nourish. 
RAT.  (1)  A  kind  of  dance. 

(2)  Striped  cloth.  {A,.N.)  **  Stranguhtm, 
ray,"  Nominale  MS.  "The  riche  rayes," 
Piers  Ploughman,  p.  89.  To  raye,  to  streak 
or  stripe.  A  ray,  a  slip  of  gold  or  silver 
leaf.    See  HoweU's  Lex.  Tet.  1660. 

And  everydi  of  them  a  good  mantell 

Of  scarlet  and  of  ra^.        Robin  Hood,  I  42. 

(3)  To  defile ;  to  beray.    North. 

(4)  A  diarrhcea.    Yorhsh. 

(5)  Array ;  order ;  a  row.  Still  in  use,  to  dress, 
or  array. 

Ryballes  ruled  out  of  raye. 
What  is  the  Trenitie  for  to  sale. 

Chester  Pla^e,  IL  168. 
And  when  the  halle  was  raj/ed  05t, 
The  scheperde  lokid  al  aboute 
How  that  hit  my5t  bene. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  54. 

(6)  Sovereign ;  king.    (^A.-N.) 

Scho  tuke  hir  lere  and  went  hir  waye, 
Bothe  at  barone  and  at  ra^e,  Perwoal,  lyj, 

(7)  A  path,  or  track.  (/V.) 

One  is  when  the  hart  runneth  fast  on  his  rai/ee. 
He  sweatcth  that  it  runneth  down  his  claies. 

Booke  of  Hunting,  158ft. 

RATEN-SIE  VE.   A  sieve  used  chiefly  in  cleans- 
ing clover.    Dorset. 
RAYNE.    Cry;  sound. 

The  kynge  gan  woffiilly  wepe  and  wake. 
And  sayd,  alias !  thys  rewffulle  rayne. 

MS,  HarL  8952,  f.  125. 
RAYNECLES.    A  di&h  composed  of  pork,  dates, 

figs,  spices,  raisins,  d^c, 
RAYON.  (I)  A  rav.     (2)  A  streak. 
RAY-VELVET.     Striped  velvet 
RAZE.     A  swinging  fence  set  up  in  a  water- 
course to  prevent  the    passage  of    cattle. 
Devon, 
RAZOR.    A  small  pole  used  to  confine  faggots. 

Suffolk, 
REA.    Probably  from  the  Latin  re. 

She's  a  great  trareller  by  land  and  sea. 
And  dares  take  any  lady  by  the  rea. 

Taiflor'e  Worker  1630, 1. 99. 

REACH.    A  creek.    Kent. 

RE  ACH-TO.  To  reach  out  one's  hand,  so  as  to 
help  oneself.  Thus,  if  you  say  to  a  country-^ 
man, ''  Shall  I  help  you  to  some  of  this  ?'*  his 
reply  will  probably  be,  "  No  thank  you ;  IX 
reach-to,**    Line, 

REACKED.    Arrived ;  reached  at.    North* 
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READ.  (1)  Rennet.    North, 

(2)  To  read  the  mwardit  to  strip  the  fat  firom 
the  intestines ;  also  to  vomit. 

(3)  To  comb  the  hair.   North. 
READEPT.    To  recover. 

The  which  Duohie»  if  he  might  by  their  meanes 
nadept  and  recover,  he  would  never  let  pane  out  of 
bys  memorie  so  great  a  benifite,  and  to  fondly  a 
gratuitie  to  hym  exhibited.     Hall,  Edward  J  V,  f .  2b. 

READSHIP.    Confidence ;  rule.    West, 

READY.  (1)  Rid.   Essex, 

(2)  To  get  ready,  i.  e.  to  dress.  Readyt  dressed, 
occurs  in  old  plays. 

(3)  To  forward,  or  assist.    North, 

(4)  Done,  as  meat,  &c.    Wilts. 

(5)  To  prepare,  or  make  ready. 

RE  A  D  Y-FOLE.    A  piece  of  iron  across  a  chim- 
ney supporting  the  pot-hook.   It  was  formerly 
made  of  wood,  and  that  material  may  still  be 
occasionally  seen  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
Var,  dial, 
REAP.    To  unravel,  or  untwist.    Devon. 
REAFE.    To  anticipate  pleasure  in,  or  long  for 
the  accomplishment  of  a  thing ;  to  speak  con- 
tinually on  the  same  subject.   Sussex, 
REAKS.      Pranks.      "To  revell  it,   or  play 

reakesy*'  Cotgrave  in  v.  Degonder, 
REAL.  (1)  Royal.    {A.-N.) 
(2)  A  Spanish  sixpence.    Rider, 
REALTEE.    Royalty.    {A.-N,) 
REAM.  (1)  Cream.    North,    "  Mylke  reme"  is 
mentioned  in  a  receipt  in  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  285. 
That  on  is  white  so  milkes  rem^ 
That  other  is  red,  so  fer  is  lem. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  55. 
Methenke  this  pain  es  swetter 
Than  ani  milkes  rtm. 

Legmda  Catholica,  p.  88. 

(2)  To  hold  out  the  hand  for  taking  or  receiv- 
ing.  North, 

(3)  To  stretch  out ;  to  bear  stretching  or  drawing 
out ;  to  draw  out  into  thongs,  threads,  or  fila- 
ments. Also  to  widen  a  hole,  especially  in 
metaL 

(4)  Bread  is  said  to  rmim,  when  made  of  heated 
or  melted  com. 

REAMER.  An  instrument  used  to  make  a  hole 
larger.    Somerset, 

REAM-KIT.  The  cream-pot  Yorksh.  Pegge 
has  ream-mug,  p.  128. 

REAM-PENNY,  (i.  e.  Rome-penny).  Peter- 
pence.  He  reckons  up  his  ream-pennies; 
that  is,  he  tells  all  his  faults.   North, 

REAN.  (1)  To  eat  greedOy.    West, 

(2)  To  droop  the  head.   Suffolk. 

(3)  The  furrow  between  the  ridges  of  ploughed 
land  to  take  off  the  water;  any  gutter;  a 
water-course,  or  small  stream.     Var.  dial, 

Therfore  of  comes  fayer  and  deane, 

Tlut  growesone  rigges  out  of  the  reian, 

Cayme,  thou  shall  offer,  as  I  meane, 

To  God  in  roagbtie.  Chetter  Pla»$,  i.  36, 

And  thilke  that  beth  maidenes  clene. 

Thai  mai  hem  wassche  of  the  rene. 

Ftorie«  and  Bkineh^our,  307* 

REAP.  A  bundle  of  com.  North,  "Asmych 
at  oone  reepe,''  Townley  Myst.  p.  13. 


RBAP-HOOK.     A  sickle.    Var  dial 
REAR.  (1)  To  mock,  or  gibe.  Devon. 

(2)  Underdone ;  nearly  raw.  North.  *'  Rccps 
as  an  egge  is,  mol"  Palsgrave. 

If  a  man  sicke  of  the  bloody-flixe  drinke  thereof 
in  a  reere  egge  two  scruples  for  three  dales  to* 
gether  fasting,  it  will  procure  him  remedy. 

TopteU**  Beast*,  1007,  p.  27S. 

(3)  To  raise,  especially  applied  .to  raising  the 
wood- work  of  a  roof.  Also,  to  rise  up  before 
the  plough,  as  the  furrows  sometimes  do  in 
ploughing. 

(4)  To  carve  a  goose. 

REARING-BONE.    The  hip-bone  of  a  hog. 
REARING-FEAST.    A  supper,  or  feast,  given 

to  the  workmen  when  the  roof  is  reared,  or 
put  on  the  house.   Line. 
REARING-MINE.    A  vein  of  coal  which  de- 

scends  perpendicularly  in  the  mine. 
REARLY.    Early.     Still  in  use. 
RBART.    To  right,  or  mend.    West. 
REARWARD.    The  rear.   Shuk. 
REASE.    Thing ;  circimistance. 

Hys  eroeis  wyflTe  wolde  he  wedde. 
That  many  a  man  rewyd  that  reate. 

its:  HaW.  2858,  f.l2& 

REASON.    A  motto. 

REAST.    To  take  offence.   Line, 

REASTED.    Tired;  weary.   North, 

REASTY.  (1)  Restive.    East, 

(2)   Rancid.     Var,  dial     <<Restie    or   rustic 

bacon,"  Nomenclator,  1585,  p.  86.     **Tak 

rest  bacon,"  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  53.  Xeet^d  bacon. 

Hall's  Satires,  p.  81. 
REAVE.    To  unroof  a  house.    Notf, 
REAWNT.    Did  whisper.   Lane, 
REAWP.    A  hoarse  cold.    Lane, 
REAWT.    Out  of  doors.   Lane, 
REB  ALLING.    The  catching  of  eels  with  earth- 

worms  attached  to  a  ball  of  lead,  suspended 

by  a  string  firom  a  pole. 
REBANDED.    Adorned  with  bands. 

They  toke  ladies  and  daunsed,  and  sodainly  en. 

tered  eight  other  maskers,  apparelled  in  rych  tinsel, 

matched  wyth  clothe  of  golde,  and  on  that  Turliey 

dokes,  rebandtd  with  nettes  of  silver. 

HaU**  Chronicle,  1550. 
REBARD.    Rhubarb.    Heywood, 
REBATE.    To  blunt  metaL    It  is  metaphori- 

cally  used  in  Stanihurst,  p.  24. 
REBATO.    A  kind  of  phiited  ruff  which  turned 

back  and  lay  on  the  shoulders. 
I  pray  you,  sir,  what  say  you  to  these  great  ruff>  s, 

which  are  borne  up  with  supporters  and  rtbatot; 

as  it  were  with  poste  and  raile  ? 

Denfa  Pathwatf,  p.  48. 

REBAWDE.    A  ribald,  or  scamp. 

Siche  a  r«6a«mie  as  yowe  rebuke  any  lordet, 
Wyth  theire  retenus  arrayede  f ulle  realle  and  noble. 
Morte  Arthure,  M8.  Uneotn,  f.  67 

REBBIT.    To  clinch,  or  rivet.    Yorksh, 
REBECK.    A  kind  of  violin.    (A.-N,) 
REBEKILE.    Rebecca.    Chaucer, 
REBEL.  (1)  To  revel.   Herrf. 
(2)  Disinclined ;  unwillingi 
REBELLING.    The  ravelines.    Heywood, 
REBELLNESS.    RebeUion. 
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RE  DLES.    Without  advice ;  helpless.    (A.-S.) 
11  ys  wyflfe  r«dlm,  chyldren  gydles,  Mrrauntea 
withdraw  byin  fro.  Rtliq.  Jntiq,  i.  270. 

REDLID.    Twisted;  woven. 
RED-MAD.    Quite  mad.    Durham, 
RED-MAILRES.    The  corn-poppy. 
REDOUTED.    Dreaded;  feared.     {A.-N.) 
REDOUTING.     Reverence.     Chaucer. 
REDRESSE.    To  relieve,  or  remedy ;  to  make 
amends  for ;  to  recover.    ( A,'NJ) 
Or  any  mane  that  wist, 
Alle  wranget  ware  ndritcht. 

MS,  Uncotn  A.  i.  17,  t,  138. 

RED-ROW.  When  the  grains  of  ripening  bariey 
are  streaked  with  red,  the  crop  is  said  to  be 
in  the  red-row.     Norf. 

REDS.    Red  tints;  blushes.     fFett. 

RE D-SE AR.  When,  in  forging,  the  iron  breaks 
or  crarks  under  the  hammer  while  it  is  work- 
ing between  hot  and  cold,  it  is  said  to  red-tear. 
There  was  a  species  of  iron  ore  so  called  on 
account  of  its  liability  to  red-sear. 

RED-SHANKS.  (1)  The  arsesmart.     North, 

(2)  A  contemptuous  appellation  for  Scottish 
Highlanders,  and  native  Irish.    See  Harrison's 
V  England,  p.  6. 

REDSTREAK.  Cider  made  of  a  kind  of  apple 
so  called,  and  much  esteemed. 

Back-recruiting  chocolet  for  the  consumptire 
gallant,  HereforcUhIre  rudttreak  made  of  rotten 
apples  at  the  Three  Cranes,  true  Brunswick  Mum 
brew'd  at  S.  Katherines,  and  ale  in  penny  mugs  not 
so  big  as  a  taylor's  thimble. 

CharacUr  of  a  Coffet-hawtt  1673,  p.  S. 

RED.TAIL.    The  redstart. 

REDUBBE.    To  remedy ;  to  redress.     (Fr.) 
If  he  sh tilde,  before  the  same  were  put  in  good 
ordre,  leve  those  matters  unperfited,  it  shulde  be 
long  bifore  he  coude  rMfvbde  or  ccmduce  them  to 
good  eflfect.  StatB  Pupert,  1.  193. 

I  doubte  not  by  Goddes  grace  so  honestly  to  r«- 
dubbe  all  thynges  that  have  been  amys. 

Bllis't  Literary  Ltttert,  p.  4. 

REDUBBORS.    Those  that  buy  stolen  cloth 

and  disguise  it  by  dyeing.    Blount, 
REDUCE.    To  bring  back.     {Lat,) 
REDUCEMENT.    Reduction.     {Lat,) 

KtXet  a  little  rtducement  of  his  passion,  and  that 
time  and  further  meditation  had  disposed  his  senses 
to  their  perfect  estate. 

Hittmry  af  Patient  Gri$a,  p.  40. 

REDUCTED.    Led  back.    {Lat.) 

Onely  for  the  cause  of  Maximilian  newly  elected 
king  of  Romanes,  should  be  redueted  and  bspught 
again  into  their  pristine  estate  and  consuete  fami- 
liaritee,  Halt^  Henry  VJI.  f.  27. 

RED-WATER.  Same  as  Blend-water,  q.  v. 
RED-WEED.  The  common  poppy.  East, 
RED-WHOOP.  The  bullfinch.  Somerset, 
RED-WINDS.    Those  winds  which  blast  fruit 

or  com  are  so  called. 
REDYN.    Sailed;  moved. 

So  on  a  day,  hys  fadur  and  bee 
Redyn  yn  a  achyppe  yn  the  see. 

US.  Cantab,  Ft,  IL  38,  f.  144. 

REE.  (1)  To  shake  com  in  a  sieve,  so  that  the 
chaff  collects  to  one  place.     South 
)  A  disease  in  hawks. 


(3)  An  imperative,  commaitdingtbeleading  horse 
of  a  team  to  turn  or  bear  to  the  right     ffeit 
and  Camether,  tum  or  incline  to  the  left. 
"  Riddle  me,  riddle  me  ree**  is  therefore,  Rid<- 
dle  me  right. 
A  base  borne  iMue  of  a  baser  syer. 
Bred  In  a  cottage,  wandring  in  the  myer. 
With  nailed  shooes  and  whipstaffe  in  his  hand. 
Who  with  a  hey  and  ree  the  beasts  command. 

Miero-C^ieim,  1589. 

REEANGED.    Discoloured;  in  stripes. 
REECE.    A  piece  of  wood  fixed  to  the  side  of 

the  chep.    Kent. 
REECH.    Smoke.    Reechy,  Shakespeare. 
The  world  Is  wors  then  men  neven. 
The  re«ch  recheth  into  Heren. 

Cttraor  Mundi,  MS,  CoO,  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  18. 

REED.  (1)  Unbruised  straw.     West.    Hence, 
to  reed  or  thatch  a  house. 

(2)  The  fundament  of  a  cow.    Derb, 

(3)  Angry ;  ill-tempered.     Yorksh. 

(4)  A  very  small  wood.     East, 
REED-BILLY.    A  bundle  of  reed.     West, 
REEDHOLDER.    A  thatcher's  bow  fastened  to 

the  roof  to  hold  the  straw.     West. 
REEDIFICATION.     Rebuilding.     {Ut.) 

The  toun  was  compdlid  to  help  to  the  reed^fieatUm 

of  it.  Letand'e  Itinerary,  1780*  Ui.  125. 

REED-MOTE.     Same  as  Feasetrawt  q.  v. 
REED-PIT.     A  fen.     Pr,  Parv, 
REED-RONDS.    Plots,  or  beds  of  reed;  or, 

the  swamps  which  reeds  grow  in.      Norf. 

Forby  has  reed-roU. 
REED-STAKE.    An  upright  stake  to  which  an 

ox  is  tied  in  the  shippen.    Dttrh. 
REEF.    The  itch,     North.    According  to  some, 

any  emptive  disorder. 
REE K.  (1 )  Smoke  or  vapour.    North.    Perhaps 

ioTincense  in  thefoUowing  passage,  but  glossed 

hyfumus  in  the  original 

Reke,  that  Is  a  gretyngftil  prayer  of  men  that 

dus  penance.  MS,  CoU.  Bton.  10,  f.  25. 

To  reach.    Still  in  use. 
A  rick.    Nominale  MS.    Reek-timSf  the 

time  of  making,  or  stacking  hay. 

(4)  Money.    A  cant  term. 

{bS  To  wear  away ;  to  waste.    North. 

(6)  Family ;  lineage.     Yorksh. 

(7)  Windy ;  stormy.    North, 
REEKING-CROOK.    A  pothook.    North. 
REEK.STAVAL.    Arick-staddle. 
REEM.  (1)  To  cry,  or  moan.    North. 

(2)  To  tie  fast.    Somerset. 

(5)  The  hoar,  or  white  frost. 
REEOK.    A  shriek.    Lane, 
REEP.    To  trail  in  the  dirt.     West, 
REEPLE.    A  beam  lying  horizontally  in  the 

roof  of  a  coal-mine.     West. 
REES. 

Her  olyves  with  her  wyn  trees. 
These  foxe*  brent  with  her  reee. 

Cweor  Mundi,  MS.  CoU,  Trin.  Cantab,  t,  4A. 

REESES.    Waves  of  the  sea. 

REESOME.    To  ted  pease ;  that  is,  to  put  them 

into  little  heaps.  Line, 
REET.  (1)  Right    Far.  dial 
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(2)  To  smooth,  or  put  in  order ;  to  comb  the 

hair.   North. 
BEETLE.    To  repair.   North. 
REEVE.  (1)  To  wrinkle.    Wegt, 

(2)  To  separate  com  that  has  been  winnowed 
from  the  small  seeds  which  are  among  it. 
This  is  done  with  what  they  call  the  reeving- 
siere.    Var.  dial, 

(3)  The  female  of  the  ruff. 
REEZED.     See  Reatty  (2). 
REF.    Plunder.   (J.-S.) 
REFECT.    Recovered.  (Lai.) 
REFEDE.    Deprived ;  taken  away. 

Many  lede  with  his  launce  the  llflfe  has  he  reJMe. 

Morte  Arthttre,  MS.  Uncotn,  t.  79. 

REFEERE.    To  revert.   Hoccleve. 
REFELL.    To  refute.   (Lat.) 

Which  I  thinke  your.clemencie  will  not  reject  nor 
r^l.  HaUU  Union,  1548,  Hen.  7  r.  f.  S8. 

REFFERTORY.    Refractory.   Line. 
REFFICS.    Remnants ;  relics.    North 
REFICTE.    Shelter ;  refuge. 
REFLAIRE.    Odour.    (^..N.) 

We  hafe  lykyng  alio  for  to  bihalde  faire  feldet  a  I 
over  floresched  with  flores,  of  the  whilke  a  swete 
r^/kUre  enters  intille  oure  noses,  in  the  whilke  a 
sensible  saule  hase  maste  delite. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  L  I?,  f.  33. 

REFOCILLATION.     Restoration  of  strength 

by  refreshment.    (Lat.) 
REFORM.    To  repair.   Stowe. 
REFORMADO.    A  disbanded  soldier. 
REFORME.    To  inform. 
REFOURMB.  To  renew,  or  remake.    Gawayne, 
REFRAIN.  (1)  To  restrain. 
(2)  The  burden  of  a  song.   (//.-iST.)    Rrfraide 

and  rrfret  are  also  used. 

Here  nowe  folowethe  a  balade  ryal  made  by 

Lyde^te  aifter  his  resorte  to  his  religyoun,  with  the 

rifraydt  howe  erery  thing  drawethe  to  hb  semblable. 
Jf&^Amo/e69,f.l8. 

REFREIDE.    To  cooL    (A.^N.) 

REFRET.   The  burden  of  a  song. 

This  was  the  rtjret  of  that  earoull,  y  wene. 
The  wheche  Oerlen  and  this  mayden  song  byfore. 

Chron.  VUodun.  p.  115. 

REFRINGE.    To  infringe  upon.   Palsgrave, 
REFTE.  (1)  Bereaved;  took  away. 
3yf  thou  ever  yn  any  tyme 
Ri(/te  any  man  hys  lyme. 

MS.  Hart,  1701,  f.  9. 
Alle  thyng  that  men  withholde. 
Stole  or  r^ft«,  fyre  or  solde. 

MS.  HarU  1701,  {-57, 
(2)  A  chink  or  crevice.   (J.^S.) 
REFUGE.    Refuse.    StiU  in  use. 
REFUSE.  (1)  To  deny.    (2)  Refusal. 
But  they  of  the  suggestlone 
Ne  couthen  noujtea  worde  n/Use, 

Cower,  MS,  Soe.  Antiq,  134,  f.  44. 
And  it  was  the  custum  and  use, 
Amonges  hem  was  no  re/UM. 

Cower,  MS,  Soe,  Jntiq.  134,  f.  833. 

REFUYT.    Refuge.   (A,.N.) 

But  thoroughe  thee  have  wee  grace  as  wee  desyre. 
Ever  hathe  myne  hope  of  r^fu^t  ben  In  thee. 

Romance  qf  the  Monk,  Sion  College  MS. 

REGAL.    A  groove  in  timber.    Jfeit, 


REGALOS.  Choice  sweetmeats. 
REGALS.  A  musical  instrument,  made  with 
pipes  and  bellows  like  an  organ,  but  small  and 
portable.  There  was  till  lately  an  officer  in 
the  King's  Chapel  at  St.  James's  called 
*'  Tuner  of  the  Regali,"  with  a  salary  of  £56. 
Praise  him  upon  the  claricoales. 

The  lute  and  simfonle : 
With  dulsemers  and  the  regalU, 
Sweete  sittrons  melody. 

Leighton'e  Teares  or  LamentationM,  1613. 

REGALYE.    Rule ;  royalty.  (J,'N.) 
Of  heven  and  erthe  that  hath  the  regaiye. 
And  schalle  distroye  alle  fait  roawmetrye. 

legate,  MS,  Soe,  Antiq,  134,  f.  lf>. 

REGENERATE.    Degenerate.   Nares. 

REGHTE.    Right;  quickly.    (A.-S.) 
Whenne  he  was  dighte  In  hit  atire, 
He  tase  the  knyghte  hi  the  swire, 
Keste  hym  reghte  in  the  fyre.         Perceval^  791 . 

REGIMENT.    Government.   (Lat.) 

I   have  obteincd    and   possessed  the  rule  and 
regiment  of  this  famous  realme  of  England. 

Haire  Union,  154S. 
REGLE.    A  rule ;  a  regulation. 
REGNE.    To  reign.    (A.-N.) 
REGNIS.     Kingdoms.   (Lai,) 

And  the  peplls  and  regnis  everichone 
Stoden  unto  him  undir  lowe  servage. 

Ufdg^te,  MS.  Soe,  Antiq,  134,  t  IB, 

REGRACES.    Thanks.    "  With  dew  r^^ccs." 

Plumpton  Correspondence,  p.  5. 
REGRATE.    To  retail  wares.   (A.-N,) 
REGREDIENCE.    A  returning.    (Ut.) 

No  man  comes  late  into  that  place,  ftom  wbenee 
Never  man  yet  had  a  regredienee, 

Uerrit^e  Worke,  ii.  40. 
REGREET.    To  greet  again. 
REGREWARDE.    The  rearward. 

The  regrewitrde  it  tok  awcy. 
Cam  none  of  hem  to  londe  dreye. 

Cower,  M8.  Soe,  Antiq.  134,  f.  7;t 

REGUERDON.    A  reward.    (A.-N.) 
REHETE.  (1)  To  revive;  to  cheer;  to  encou- 
rage. (A.'N.)    "  Him  would  I  comforte  and 
rehcte,"  Rom.  Rose,  6509. 
Thane  the  conquerour  kyndly  carpede  to  those 

lordes, 
Rehetede  the  Romaynes  with  rCallo  speche. 

Morte  Arthttre,  MS,  Lincoln,  f.  55. 

(2)  To  persecute.   {A.-S.) 

REHETING.    Burning  ;  smarting.   (A.-S,) 

REIDE.    Arrayed. 

Thane  the  eorle  was  payd, 

Sone  his  batelle  was  re^de. 

He  was  nothyng  afreyd 

Off  that  feris  knyghu     Sir  Degrevant,  20C 
REIGH.    The  ray  fish. 

REIKE.  (1)  To  walk  about  idly.  Reawi,  to 
idle  in  neighbour's  houses,  Tim  Bobbin 
Gloss,  appears  to  be  the  same  word. 

(2)  A  chaffinch.    Nominale  MS. 

(3)  To  reach  or  fetch  anything.    North. 
REILE.    To  roll.    Chaucer, 
REIMBASK.     A  term  iii  hunting,  to  return  to 

the  lair  or  form. 
REIN.    To  droop  the  head ;  to  bear  it  in  a  stiff 
and  constrained  posture.  East, 
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REP.  (1)  Reaped.  Enex. 
(2)  A  jade,  or  lean  horse 
REPAIRS.    To  return;  to  resort.    A  substan- 
tive, resort,  in  the  following  passage : 
Whiche  is  my  Sone  and  myn  owen  eyre. 
That  in  hire  bre»te  schalle  have  hl«  repayre, 

I^dgate,  MS.  Soc.  Jntiq.  134,  f.  1. 

REPAISE.    To  appease  one.  (^.-M) 

REPARE.    The  haunt  of  a  hare. 

REPAREL.    Apparel ;  clothing. 

within  hymselfe,  by  hy«  deligent  travel. 
To  aray  hyi  garden  with  noUbU  reparel. 

Ashmolt^s  Theat.  Chem,  Brit.  1652,  p.  214. 

REPARELLE.   To  repair. 

He  that  ichalle  bygge  this  citee  agayne  taile  hafe 
thre  vlctoriea,  and  whenne  he  hategetene  thre  vic- 
tories, he  salle  onane  come  and  reparelle  this  dtee, 
and  bigge  it  agayne  also  wele  als  ever  It  was. 

Jf&UncoInA.Ll?.  f.  11. 

REPASSE.    A  common  term  used  by  jugglers, 
alluded  to  in  Kind-Hart's  Dreame,  1592. 

REPAYRB.    A  carrier  of  sea-fish. 

REPE.    A  handful,  as  of  com,  &c. 

REPEAL.    To  recall.   ShuJk,    "RepeUcallyng 
agayne,  repel/*  Palsgrave. 

REPENDE. 

Thane  riche  stedes  rapandw,  and  rasches  one  arroea. 
Mortt  Arihur0t  MS.  Uneoln,  f.  7*. 

REPILLE-STOCK.    A  kind  of  rod  or  staff  used 

for  beating  flax. 
REPLENISH.    To  revive.   Palsgrave. 
REPLET.    Repletion.   Chaucer. 
REPOLONE.      Said  of  a  horse  that  gallops 

straight  forwards  and  back  again. 
REPON.    Moving  force ;  momentum. 
REPOSANCE.    Repose.  HalL 
REPPLE.    A  long  walking  staff  as  tall  or  taller 

than  the  bearer.    Chesh. 
REPRESSE.   Suppression ;  repressing. 
REPREVE.    To  reprove.   (A.^^.) 

Cokwoldes  no  mour  I  wyll  repreve. 
For  I  ame  aue,  and  aske  no  leve. 

MS.  yteAmo/0  61,  f.  61. 
REPREVINGE.    A  reproof. 

And  there  it  lykede  him  to  auffre  many  repre- 
HngM  and  scomes  for  us. 

MaundevUe'*  TraveU^  p.  1. 

REPRIME.    To  grumble  at  anything. 
REPRISE.  (1)  A  right  of  relief. 
(2)  Blame ;  reproach.   (A.-N.) 

That  alio  the  world  ne  may  suffise 

To  ttaunche  of  pride  the  reprise. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq,  134,  f.  60. 

REPROOF.    Confutation.   Shak. 

REPRY.    To  reprieve.   Huloei. 

REPUGN.    To  fight  against.   (Lat.) 

REPULDE.    Ripped  up  ? 

And  smote  Oye  wyth  envye, 

And  repulde  hys  face  and  hys  chynne. 

And  of  hys  cheke  all  the  skynne. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ii.  38,  f.  209c 

REPUNGE.    To  vex,  or  goad.  (Lat.) 

I  am  the  king  of  Persia, 

A  large  and  fertil  soil : 

The  Egiptlant  against  us  repunge. 

As  verlets  slave  and  vile. 

King  Cambieee,  p.  »L 
REPURVEAUNCE.    Provision. 


The  good  knyjt  syre  Degrivaunce, 
He  had  y-made  repmrveaunee 
For  al  hys  retenaunce.  Degrewani,  1146. 

RERAGE.    Arrears,  or  debt.  (^.-A^.) 

That  alle  the  ryche  salle  repente  that  to  Rome  langea 

Or  the  rmrage  be  requit  of  rentes  that  he  claymea. 

Morte  Jrthure,  MS.  Uneoln,  f.  71* 

RERD.  Roaring;  noise.  "  He  him  kneu  wel 
by  his  rerde,**  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  274. 

RERE.  (1)  To  raise.  (A.^S.) 

(2)  Moderately  flexible ;  firm,  but  not  too  hard, 
as  applied  to  meat,  &c. 

RERE-BANKET.  A  second  course  of  sweets  or 
desserts  after  dinner.  Palsgrave.  It  is  made 
synonymous  vrith  rere-supper  in  Leigh's 
Romane  Emperours,  1637,  p.  92. 

REREBRACE.  Armour  for  the  back  of  the 
arm.  (A.-N.) 

Bristes  the  rerebrace  with  the  bronde  ryche. 

Morte  Arthur e,  US.  Lincoln,  f.80. 

REREBRAKE.  Probably  the  projection  put  on 
the  crupper  to  prevent  the  horseman  being 
pushed  over  the  horse's  tail  by  the  thrust  of  a 
lance,  as  was  often  the  case  in  a  tournament. 
Meyrick. 

REREDEMAIN.    A  back-handed  stroke. 

1  shall  with  a  reredemavna  so  make  them  i«- 
bounde  to  our  comroen  enemy«  that  calleth  hym- 
selfe kynge.  that  the  beste  stopper  that  he  hath  at 
tenyce  shal  not  weU  stoppe  without  a  faulte. 

HaU,  Richard  III.  1. 11. 

RERE-DORS.    Some  part  of  armour. 
Ane  hole  brest-plate,  with  a  rere-dor* 
Behynde  shet,  or  elles  on  the  syde. 

Oariodee,  MiS. 
RERE-DORTOUR.    A  jakes. 

If  any  sustcr  In  the  rere-dortour,  otherwyse  callyd 
the  house  of  csemente,  behave  her  unwomanly  or 
unreligiously,  schewynge  any  parte  bare  that 
nedeth  not,  whyle  they  stonde  or  sy tte  there. 

MS.  Arundel,  146. 
REREDOSSE.  (1)  An  open  fire-hearth.    Har- 
rison says,  p.  212,  "  now  have  we  manie  chim- 
nies,  and  yet  our  tenderlings  complaine  of 
rhetmies,  catarhs,  and  poses;  then  had  we 
none    but    reredosses,    and  our  heads  did 
never  ake." 
(2)  This  word  in  general  signifies  the  screen  of 
stone  or  wood  at  an  altar,  but  it  is  occa- 
sionally  applied  to  the  tapestry  hanging  at  the 
back  of  it. 
RERE-MOUSE.    A  bat.    West.    *' VespertiUo, 

a  reremouse  or  batte,"  Elyot,  ed.  1559. 
RERE-SUPPER.  A  late  supper  after  the  ordi- 
nary meal  so  called,  taken  "  generallie  when 
it  was  time  to  go  to  rest,"  Harrison,  p.  170. 
Palsgrave  mentions  "  the  rere-supper,  or  ban- 
ket where  men  syt  downe  to  drynke  and  eate 
agayne  after  their  meate/'  Acolastus,  1540. 
Pegge  gives  re-supper,  a  second  supper. 
Lmc. 

My  stomak  accordeth  to  every  meete. 
Save  rtremupers  I  refUse  lest  I  sorfette. 

Piere  t^  FuUham,  p.  126. 
Than  to  he  redy  to  the  wey 
My  rer0-mrper  for  to  make. 

GoMW.  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  182. 
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RES.    Violence ;  impetus ;  quick  pace. 
That  I  ful  ofte,  in  suche  a  r«, 
Am  werye  of  myn  owen  lyf. 

Goioer,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq,  134,  f.  92. 
He  wolle  rape  hym  on  a  reue 
Myldely  to  the  holy  londe. 

M8.  BarU  SSSS,  f.  1I& 
Whenne  the!  were  war  of  Moiset, 
The!  fleyje  away  al  In  a  ret, 

Curtor  Mundi,  MS.  ColL  Trin,  Cantab,  f.  41. 

RESALGAR.    Ratsbane. 

Notwithstanding,  I  must  needs  say  that  our  chi- 
rurgions  and  also  ferrers  do  find  both  arsenicke  and 
rutalgar  to  be  so  sharpe,  hotte,  and  burning  things, 
as  when  they  minister  the  same  to  any  part  of  the 
body,  they  are  forced  to  alay  the  sharpenesse  thereof. 
IbpteWt  BeatUt  161)7,  P>  429. 

RESAYVE.    To  receive.   {A.-N.) 

To  Wcetmynstur  the  kyng  be  water  did  glide, 
WorshypfUlly  ruofvid  with  procession  in  frett, 
Rem^id  with  rererence,  his  dewt^  not  denye. 
The  cardinall  uppon  his  hede  the  crowne  did  sett ; 
The  septure  In  his  honde  wlthowte  interrupcione 

or  lett, 
Thenne  to  Seyn  Edwardes  thryne  the  prynce  did  goo, 
Thus  in  every  thyng  the  wille  of  God  is  doo ! 

MS.Bibt.Reg.  17D.xv. 
Mekllle  oomforthe  it  retthayvea  of  oure  Lorde 
no3te  anely   inwardly  in  his  prcv^  substance  be 
the  vertu  of  the  anehede  to  oure  Lorde. 

MS.  Uncoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  280. 

RESCEN.    Rushes.  Exmoor, 

RESCHOWE.    To  rescue.  {A.-N,) 

RESCOUS.  Rescue.  (A.^N.) 

RESE.  (1)  A  boast.  JL  de  Brutme. 

(2)  To  raise,  or  stir  up. 

RESELL.  To  put  away;  to  refute.   (A.-N.) 

KESEMBLABLS.    Like. 

For  man  of  soule  resonabille. 

Is  to  an  aungelle  re»€mblabU. 

Cower,  MS.  Soc,  Antiq.  134,  f.  37- 

RESENT.    To  smell  of.    Drayton, 
RESET.    To  receive. 

And  je  hit  make,  and  thAt  me  greves, 

A  den  to  reeet  inne  theves. 

Cursor  Mundi,  MS,  Coll,  Trin,  Cantab,  f.  91. 

RESH.    Fresh;  recent   Easi, 
RESHES.    Wire-rush,  a  weed.    Yorksh, 
RESIANS.    Inhabitants ;  residents. 
RESIGNE.    A  deer  was  called  a  heri-rengne 

when  he  had  quite  left  off  growing. 
RESILE.    To  spring  back.    {Lat.) 

If  the  Queue  wold  herafter  retUe  and  goo  back 
from  that,  she  semeth  nowe  to  be  contented  with, 
it  shuld  not  be  In  her  power  soo  to  doo. 

State  Papers  t  i.  34a 

RBSILVATION.    A  retrogression.   {LaL) 

There  is,  as  phisicians  saye,  and  as  we  also  fynd, 
double  the  perell  in  the  reeiliMcion  that  was  in  the 
fyrstesycknes.  Hall,  Kdward  V.  f.  11. 

RESIN-BEAM.    A  beam  in  a  roof. 
RESINING.    Resignation. 
RESNABYL.    Reasonable. 

Ellys  a  mon  he  were  unabille. 

As  a  best  ys  of  kynd ; 
Better  mon  ys  made  retnabifl, 

Good  and  eryl  to  have  in  his  roynd. 

M8,DouceaOi,{,2, 

RESOLUTION.    Conviction ;  assurance. 


RESOLVE.  (1)  To  dissolve,  or  melt 

Take  aqua  vite,  gomrae  of  Arabik,  and  ver- 
nesse,  of  iche  Ulche  meche,  and  let  him  stonde  tyl 
the  gomme  be  reeolvpd. 

MS.  in  Mc,  Pettigrew^epoeeeMsion,  xv.  Cen^. 

(2)  To  convince ;  to  assure ;  to  satisfy.     Very 
common  in  old  plays.      "  Resolve  the  prin- 
cesse  we  must  speake  with  her,"  Troubles  of 
Queene  Elizabeth,  1639,  sig.  B.  L 
RESON.    Arose. 

He  blewe  hys  home  in  that  tyde, 
Hertys  reeon  on  eche  a  syde. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.64. 
RESOUN.     Speech ;  discourse.    (^.-iV.) 
Then  seid  the  kyng  in  his  reson, 
Who  so  were  in  a  gode  town 
This  wold  ha  costed  dere. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  60. 

RESPASSE.  The  raspberry.  Herrick,  Tusser 
has  retpe^  p.  4,  ed.  1812. 

RESPECT.    To  postpone.    {Lat.) 

As  touching  the  musters  of  all  the  foldiours 
upou  the  shore,  we  have  reitpeefed  the  same  tyll 
this  tyme  for  lackc  of  money.      State  Papers,  i.  832. 

RESPECTIVE.  Respectful.  It  has  sometimes 
the  meaning  of  respectable. 

The  same  day,  at  night,  my  servant  returned  from 
Clare,  and  brought  me  word  of  the  fair  and  re> 
epective  receipt,  both  of  my  lines  and  the  carcanet, 
and  how  bountifully  himself  had  been  revrarded  be> 
fore  his  departure  thence.  MS.  Harl,  046. 

RESPECTLESS.    Careless ;  regardless. 

RESPICE.  (1)  Respect  (A.-N.)  Chaucer  has 
respite,  perhaps  for  respice. 

(2)  A  wine.    Ritson,  iii.  176. 

RESPITEN.    To  excuse.    {A.^N.) 

RESPLENDE.    To  shine.    Lydgate, 

RESPONDE.  (1)  An  answer.    (A.^N.) 

(2)  ^'  A  half  pillar  or  pier,  in  middle-age  archi- 
tecture, attached  to'a  wall  to  support  an  arch," 
Oxf.  Gloss.  Arch.  p.  306.  "  Jiesponsorium, 
Anghce  a  responde,"  Nominale  MS. 

RESSAUNT.    An  ogee-moulding. 
RESSE.    Qu.  On  his  resse.    See  Res. 
The  hundis  at  the  dere  gunne  baye ; 
That  herde  the  geant  ther  he  laye. 
And  repid  hym  of  his  reese. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  L  17,  f .  140. 
RESSET.      A    place  of   refuge;    an    abode. 
{A.'N,)   In  hunting,  a  resting  place  for  those 
who  followed  the  chase  on  foot 
I  shal  50U  aske  sum  reeeet, 
Wei  I  woot  I  shal  50U  get. 
Cureor  Mundi,  MS,  CoU,  Trin.Cantab,  f.  .13. 

REST.  (1)  To  conclude  upon  anything.  At 
primero,  to  set  up  rest  meant  to  stand  up 
upon  one's  cards.  Nares  thinks  our  first 
meaning  metaphorical  from  the  second,  but  I 
much  question  it 

(2^  To  roast    Somerset, 

(3)  A  virrest  by  which  the  strings  of  harps  and 
instrumento  are  drawn  up. 

(4)  A  support  for  the  ancient  musket  It  con- 
sisted  of  a  pole  of  tough  wood,  with  an  iron 
spike  at  the  end  to  fix  it  in  the  ground,  and 
a  semicircular  piece  of  iron  at  the  top  to  rest 
the  musket  on.  The  soldier  carried  it  by 
strings  fastened  over  the  shoulder. 
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ib)  To  arresL    Palagrate. 

(6)  The  wood  on  which  the  coulter  of  a  plough 
is  fixed.    MS.  Lansd.  560,  f.  45. 

RESTAR.     One  who  arrests. 

REST  A  YE  D.     Stopped ;  driven  back. 

RESTITUE.    To  restore,  or,  restitute. 

RESULTANCE.    Rebound.    {Lat.) 

For  I  confesae  that  power  whidi  worki  in  me 
Is  but  a  weak  rentltanoe  took  from  thee. 

Randolph's  Puemt,  1643. 

RESVERIE.    Madness. 

In  thoM  timet  to  hare  had  an  Inventive  and  en- 
quiring Witt  was  acounted  re$tt«ri0 :  which  censure 
the  famous  Dr.  William  Harvey  could  not  escape 
for  his  admirable  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  :  he  told  me  himself  that  upon  bb  publishing 
that  booke,  he  fell  in  his  practise  extremely. 

Jubre^M  WitUhire,  Royal  Soe.  MS.  p.  5. 

RESYN.    Arose. 

The  knyghtes  res^  on  every  syde, 
Bothe  more  and  las»e. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  96. 

RET.    To  soak  in  water,  as  in  seasoning  tim- 
ber, hemp,  &c.     EtuL     It  occurs  in  Pr. 
Parv.  of  the  fifteenth  centnry. 
RETALIATION.    Return.    {Lat.) 

First,  I  will  shew  you  the  antiquity  of  these  ma- 
nors. Secondly,  I  will  a  little  discuss  the  ancient 
honour  of  this  manor  of  Lavcnham.  Thirdly,  I  will 
give  you  a  touch  what  respecu  you  are  likely  to  find 
fktjm  me ;  and  fourthly,  what  retalUuitm  I  expect 
again  from  you.  M&.  Hart.  646. 

RET  AUNT.    Repetition  of  a  taunt. 

He  dyd  not  anelye  fyrtte  delaye  me,  and  after- 
warde  denay  me,  but  gave  me  suche  unkynde 
woordes,  wyth  suche  tauntes  and  retauntet,  ye,  in 
maner  chrcke  and  checke  mate  to  the  uttermooste 
profe  of  my  pacience.  Hati,  Richard  III,  f.  10. 

RETCH.    To  stretch,  or  reach.    Var.  dial    "  I 
retche  with  a  weapen  or  with  my  hande,  Je 
attains"  Palsgrave. 
RETCHLESS.    Reckless.     Skelton, 
RETCHUP.    Truth.    Somerset. 
RETEN.    Garrison ;  followers.    (A.-N.) 
Syre  Degrivaunt  ys  whom  went. 
And  aftyr  hys  reten  sent.      Sir  Degrwant,  9^ 
RETENAUNCE.    Retinue. 

That  he  with  alle  his  retenaunen^ 
He  my5te  noujt  defende  his  lyf. 

Giiwer,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  131.  f.7l. 

RETHERNE-TOUNGE.  The  herb  buglos.  See 

a  list  in  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  3. 
RETHOR.    A  rhetorician.      {A.-N.) 
RETIRE.    A  retreat  in  war.    Shak. 
RETOUR.    Retire.   {A.^N.) 

Scho  ladde  fram  b<tur  to  bour. 
And  dede  here  men^  make  retour. 

Th9  Sevpn  8age»,  436. 

RETOURTE.    To  return. 

5if  they  retourte  ajen  by  Jerusalem. 

Ljfdgatt,  MS.  Soe.  Antig.  134,  f.24. 

RETRICLE. 

Othersome  agalne  hold  the  contrary,  assuring  us 
upon  their  owne  experience,  that  not  exceeding 
their  due  quantity,  they  may  be  taken  with  other 
correctories,  to  serve  as  a  retrich  to  transport  than 
to  the  place  affected,  so  that  you  see  either  side 
hath  hit  strength  and  reasons. 

TopteW*  Serpentt,  1608,  p.  96. 


RETRIEVE.  To  recover  game  after  it  has  been 
once  sprung.    Blome. 

RETTE.    To  impute ;  to  ascribe, 

RETURNS.  The  terminations  of  the  drip- 
stone  of  a  window  or  door.   Ojrf.  GL  Arch, 

REUELICH.  Sorrowful  {A.S.) 
For  to  hem  com  a  messanger. 
And  gret  hem  with  reu^ich  chere. 

Jrthomr  ondMerHn,  p.  158. 

REUL.    To  be  unruly.   North. 

REUME.    The  tide.   NominaleMS. 

REUMED.    Spoken  of.    {A.^S.) 

REURTHE.    Pity.    (A.-S.) 

REUZE.    To  extol  highly.   North. 

REVAIDE. 

By  that  the  messe  was  sayde. 
The  haulle  was  ryally  arrayed ; 
The  erle  thane  had  reva^de. 
And  in  hert  was  lyghte. 

US.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  13S. 

REVE.(l)  A  bailiff. 

In  auncient  time,  almost  every  nuwor  had  his 
reee,  whose  authorltie  was,  not  only  to  levle  the 
lords- rents,  to  set  toworke  his  servaunts,.  and  to 
husband  his  demeasnes  to  his  best  profit  and  com- 
moditie  t  but  also  to  goveme  his  tenants  in  peace, 
and  to  leade  them  foorth  to  war,  when  necesslUe  so 
required.       LambanU^t  PframAuiation,  1596,  p.  464. 

(2)  To  pull  or  tear  the  thatch  or  covering  from  a 
house.    Westm. 

(3)  To  bereave ;  to  take  by  force. 

Where  we  shall  robbe,  where  we  shall  reve. 
Where  we  shall  bete  and  byude. 

Ro/4n  Hood,  i.  4. 
REVEL.    An  anniversary  festival  to  comme- 
morate the  dedication  of  a  church ;  a  wake. 
REVELLE.    A  rivulet. 

In  that  depe  valay  ware  trcesse  growand,  of  whllke 
the  fruyte  and  the  lefes  ware  wonder  savory  in  the 
tastynge,  and  rgteliet  of  water  faire  and  clerc. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  38. 

REVEL-MEDE.  A  meadow  between  Bicester 
and  Wendlebury,  at  the  mowing  of  which  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  nmd  sports  were  formerly 
practised,  and  a  kind  of  fair  held.  See  Dun- 
kin's  History  of  Bicester,  1816,  p.  269. 

REVELOUR.    A  reveUer. 

REVELRIE.     Pleasure.     Chaucer. 

REVEL-ROUT.    A  roaring  revel.     (Fr.) 

REVELS.  The  broken  threads  cast  away  by 
women  at  their  needlework. 

REVEL-TWINE.    A  fine  twine.     West. 

REVENGEMENT.    Revenge.    Shak. 

REVENYS.     Ravens.    Holme,  1688. 

REVERB.    To  reverberate.    Shak. 

REVERE.    A  river.   {A.^S.) 

REVERENCE.  A  native  woman  of  Devon  in 
describing  something  not  peculiarly  delicate, 
apologized  with  the  phrase,  *'  saving  your  re- 
verence.'' This  is  not  uncommon  in  the  coun- 
try, "  saving  your  presence"  being  sometimes 
substituted.  It  occurs  in  Shakespeare,  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  i.  4,  and  is  of  great  antiquity  as  an 
apologetic  expression,  being  found  in  Mann* 
devile's  Travels,  p.  185. 

REVERS.    Contrary.    (A.^N.) 

REVERSE.  (1)  To  overturn.    (A.-N.) 
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C2)  The  burden  of  a  song.    Wett 
REVERSION.    What  is  left  at  table. 
REVERSUT.    Trimmed.   Sodtm. 
REVERT.     To  turn  back.   (^.-iV.) 
REVERYSE.    Robbery ;  plunder. 

Bot  I  lett  for  my  gentryae 

To  do  twylke  reveres*. 

MS,  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  139. 

REVESCHYD.    Clothed. 

The  byichop  rtvetchyd  hym  in  holynes. 
And  bare  tlut  blessyd  body  to  an  autere. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff .  11. 38«  f.  47. 
He  muted  him  on  hb  manere. 
And  so  went  to  the  autere. 
CurtorMundi,  MS.  CoU.  Trim.  Cantab,  f.«8. 
Twey  prestet  w«ron  revyuhnde  at  hnrr  byddyog. 

Chron.  ntodun.  p.  131. 

KE VESTRY.    A  vestibule  or  apartment  in  a 
church  where  the  priest  revested  himself,  i.  e. 
put  on  the  sacred  gaiments.    Hence  the  term 
ve9iry, 
l^EVETTE.    To  strike  back  or  again. 
hEVIE.     At  cards,  to  vie  (q.  v.)  again. 

Hee  iwore,  as  before  hee  had  done,  that  there  he 
left  him,  and  saw  him  not  ^ince ;  she  vied  and  revied 
othes  to  the  contrary  that  it  was  not  so. 

Rowltyt  Search  for  Money ^  1609. 
REW.  (1)  To  regret,  or  abie  anything. 
Robyn,  he  seid,  thou  art  trwe« 
I>wis  it  shalle  the  nerer  row. 
Thou  shalt  have  thy  mede. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  r.48,  f.52. 

(2)  The  shady  side  of  a  street.   Deton, 

REWALL.    To  govern.   Lydgate, 

RE  WALT.    To  give  up,  or  surrender. 

REWARD.  (1)  Regard;  respect.   {A,'N.) 

3lf  thou  wil  asaie  hit,  gif  it  an  hownde  that  b 
besie  abowte  a  bycche  of  sawte,  and  anon  he  wil 
leve  her,  and  take  no  mote  rewarde  than  he  were 
splayed ;  and  if  thou  geve  It  to  the  bicche,  it  is  won- 
dure  but  sche  wex  wood. 

MS.  in  Mr,  Pettigrew's  poeteuUm,  xv.  Cent. 

(2)  To  stand  to  one's  reward,  i.  e.  to  be  depend- 
ent upon  him,  or  his  reward  or  countenance. 
North. 

(3)  "  A  reward  or  good  reward,  a  good  colour 
or  ruddiness  in  the  face,  used  about  Sheffield 
m  Yorksh."  Ray's  English  Words,  1674,  p.  38. 
The  word  seems  to  be  no  longer  known. 

(4)  A  dessert,  or  course  of  fruit  or  pastry  after 
the  meats  are  removed.  It  seems,  however, 
to  be  applied  to  a  course  of  roast  meat  in  the 
Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  55. 

REWDEN-HAT.    A  straw  hat.    Wa*, 
REWE.  (1)  To  pity,  or  regret.  (^.-5.) 
The  stewardys  lyfe  ys  lome. 
There  was  fewe  that  rewjfd  theron. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  74. 

(2)  Row ;  order ;  rule. 

And  so  he  goth  bi  retoe  and  kusaeth  hem  ever- 
rich  on, 
Seththe  he  cam  into  Egypte  nas  he  so  Uithe  man. 
MS.  Bodl.  653,  £,10, 

REWEL.  (1)  Rule.   (^.-5.) 
(2)  Pitiftil ;  compassionate. 
REWIN.    A  raven.    NominaleMS. 
BEWING.    Pity.    (j4,'S,)    It  occurs  in  MS. 
Cotton.  Vespas.  D.  vii.  Ps.  Antiq. 


RBWLE.    To  role,  or  command.   (J.-S.) 
Retdife  before  the  rydie  of  the  roonde  table, 
Assignei  ilke  a  contree  to  certayne  lordes. 

Morte  /trthure,  MS.  Lincoln^  f.  81. 
REWLY.    Tranquil ;  quiet. 
REX.    To  play  rex,  i.  e.  to  handle  roughly,  to 

overthrow,  toactdespoticaUy. 
REXEN.  (1)  Rushes.    TFest, 
(2)  To  infect  as  with  itch,  smallpox,  or  any  in- 
fectious disorder.   Kent,  ^ 
REY.    To  dress,  or  clean.    Var,  ditO. 
REYES.    Dances.    Chaucer. 
REYF.   Robbery. 

For  maisterfuU  and  violent  thefte  or  reyf  by 

night  or  dale,  and  for  secret  stealing,  wherewith  Is 

joyned  eyther  bodille  hurt  of  men,  women,  or 

children.  Egerton  Pupere,  p.  233. 

REYKED.    Cracked. 

Ropes  fulle  redyly  then  reyked  in  sunder. 

MS,  CotL  CaUg,  A.  IL  f.409. 

REYN.    The  river  Rhhie. 

REYNE.    Ran. 

And  ttom  his  eyien  the  talte  terls  reyne, 
Liche  as  hee  wolde  drowne  himselfe  of  newe. 

.     Lydgate,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  5. 

REYNGENED.    Reined  up. 

At  the  haulle-dore  he  reirnganed  his  itede. 
And  one  fote  in  he  5ede. 

MS.  Uncoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  106. 

REZZLE.    To  wheeze.    North. 
RE3TE.    Right. 

Fals  wreche,  quod  he,  that  presumes  to  telle 
tbyng  of  that  ere  to  come,  re^te  als  thou  were  a 
prophete,  and  knewe  the  prevail  of  hevene. 

af5.L<iieo/nA.i.]7,f.  1. 
RHE.     The  course  of  water,  and  the  overflow- 
ing of  it.    **  Even  to  this  daie  in  Essex,"  ob- 
serves Harrison,  p.  46,  ''I  have  oft  observed 
that  when  the  lower  grounds  by  rage  of  water 
have  beene  overflowen,  the  people  beholding 
the  same  have  said,  AUittma  rhe,  as  if  they 
should  have  said.  All  is  now  a  river."  This  ob- 
servation is  copied  by  Stowe. 
RHENOISTER.    A  rhinoceros. 
RHEUM.     Spleen ;  caprice.    Hence  rheumatic, 

choleric,  splenetic. 
RHEUMATIZ.    Rheumatism,    far.  dial, 
RHIME.    To  talk  nonsense.   Devon. 
RHIME-RO  YAL.    A  peculiar  sort  of  verse  con- 
sisting of  ten  lines. 
RHODOSTAUROTIC.    Rosicrucian. 
RIAL.    An  English  gold  coin,  worth  about  fif- 
teen shillings. 
RIALLE.  (1)  Royal;  noble. 

A  ryoUe  feste  the  knyghte  let  make. 

So  worschypftiUy  on  Crystymas  day. 
Of  lordys  and  ladyes  that  wolde  hyt  take. 
And  knyghtys  that  were  of  gode  array. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  46 
(2)  The  mother  of  liquor. 
RIALTE.     Royalty ;  noble  conduct 
Therfore  that  lady  fcyre  and  gente, 
Wyth  them  wolde  sche  assente 

A  Justyng  for  to  crye ; 
And  at  that  justyng  schalle  hyt  be^ 
Whoso  evyr  wynneth  the  grec 
Schalle  wedde  hur  wyth  ryalti. 

MS.  Cantab,  Wt  ii.  38.1:  7i 
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KIAME.    A  frtmewoik,  or  skeleton ;  the  liga- 
ment of  anything.    Weit 
RIB.  (1)  A  wife.    North. 

(2)  The  bar  of  a  fire-grate.   North. 

(3)  The  common  water-cress.   Eatt. 
(A)  An  instrument  for  dressing  flax. 
(5)  A  scraper  or  rasp  for  bread. 
RIBAUD.    A  profligate  low  person.    (yi.-N.) 

The  word  was  properly  applied  to  a  particular 
class  in  society,  the  lowest  sort  of  retainers 
of  the  nobility,  who  were  employed  in  all  kinds 
of  disgraceful  actions.    See  Wright's  Political 
Songs,  p.  369.     Hence  ribaudrie,  low  profli- 
gate talk ;    ribaudour,  a  teller  of  low  tales. 
Shakespeare  has  ribaudred^  obscene,  filthy. 
The  Brytans.  as  the  boke  scyt. 
Off  direne  thinges  thei  made  ther  leys ; 
Som  thei  made  of  herpynges. 
And  some  of  other  diverse  thinges ; 
Some  of  werre  and  some  off  wo. 
Some  of  myrthys  and  Joy  also» 
Some  of  trechery  and  some  off  gyle, 
Some  of  happys  that  felle  some  whyle* 
And  some  be  of  r^bawdty. 
And  many  there  ben  off  fary. 

MS.  A»hmoU  61,  xy.  Cent. 
RIB -BASTE.    To  beat  severely. 
KIBBINS.     Carriage  reins.     Midx. 
RIBBLE-RABBLE.     Base  disorderly  people; 

also,  idle  indecent  talk.    North. 
RIBBLE-ROW.    A  list  of  rabble. 
This  witch  a  ribble-row  rehearses. 
Of  scurry  names  in  scurvy  verses. 

Cotton'*  Works,  1734,  p.  119. 

RIBE.  To  rend ;  to  tear.  North. 
RIBIBE.  A  kind  of  fiddle.  "  Fi/«fa,  a  rybybe," 
Nominate  MS.  "  Tho  ratton  rybybyd,"  i.  e. 
played  on  the  ribibe,  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  81. 
Vittda  may  have  interchanged  with  vetula, 
and  hence  we  have  the  term  applied  to  an  old 
woman,  as  in  Chaucer,  Skelton,  and  Ben 
Jonson. 

Harpe  and  fldul  both  thei  Csnde, 

The  getorn  and  also  the  sautry. 
The  lute  and  the  ribybe  both  gangand. 
And  alle  maner  of  roynstralcy. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft  v.  48.  f.  119. 

RIBIBLE.  A  small  ribibe.  "  Rote,  ribible," 
Squyr  of  Lowe  Degr^,  1071. 

RIBINET.    A  chaffinch. 

RIB-LINE.    To  coast  along. 

RIBROAST.    A  sound  beating. 

Such  a  pcece  of  filching  b  as  punishable  with 
rtbrooMi  among  the  turne-spits  at  Pie  Comer. 

Maroeeus  Kxtatictu,  1.195. 

RIBS.     Bindings  in  hedges.    Kent. 

RIBSKIN.  "  Theyrrybskyn  andtheyr  spyndell,'' 
Skelton,  i.  104.  The  term  probably  means 
some  piece  of  leather  used  or  worn  in  flax- 
dressing.  Palsgrave  mentions  a  rid  for  flax. 
**'PeUicuki,  Anglice  arybschyn;  nebrydaf  idem 
est,"  Nominale  MS. 

RIC.    A  call  to  pigs.     Weit. 

RICE.  (1)  A  turning- wheel  for  yam.  ''  A  rice 
to  winde  yam  on,*'  Howell. 

(2)  Small  wood,  or  the  tops  of  trees ;  bmshwood. 
This  appears  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  old 


word  rite,  q.  v.,  and  not  the  modem  tern,  ti 

Holloway  has  it. 
RICE-BALKING.    A  mode  of  ploughing. 
RICH.    To  enrich.     Shah. 
RICHARD-SWARY.    A  dictionary.    So  Taylor 

has  it  in  his  Motto,  12nio.   1622,  introd. 

Riehttrd-Snary  is  a  commom  jocular  tenn. 

A  country  lad,  having  been  reproved  for  calling 

persons  by  their  nicknames,  being  sent  to 

borrow  ;a  dictionary,  asked  for  a  Richard' 

Snary. 
RICHE.  (1)  A  kingdom.    {A.^S.)    "Corainde 

thi  riehe,"  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  42. 
(2)  To  go ;  to  prepare ;   to  dress ;  to  march. 

Gloss,  to  Syr  Gawayne. 
RICHE  LLE.     Incense.    Pr.Parv. 
RICHELY.     Nobly.     (A.-S.) 
RICHEN.    To  become  rich.    (A-^N) 
RICHESSE.    Wealth;  riches.     (A.^N.) 
RICK.  (1)  An  ankle.     South.    Occasionally  a 

verb»  to  sprain  the  ankle. 

(2)  A  stack  of  hay,  &c.     Var.  dial 

(3)  To  scold ;  to  make  a  noise.    Lane. 
RICK-CLOTH.    A  large  canvas  sheet  put  over 

an  unfinished  stack. 

RICKLE.  (1)  A  heap,  or  bundle.    North. 

(2)  To  make  a  rattling  noise. 

RICKNEST.    Arickyard.    South. 

RICKY.    Masteriy.    Eatt. 

RID.  (1)  To  get  rid  of.  Var.  dial  "  WiUing- 
ness  rids  way,"  Shakespeare.  //  rids  well,  it 
goes  on  fast,  a  North  country  phrase.  Shake- 
speare also  has  rid,  destroyed,  got  rid  of. 

(2)  To  finish,  or  complete. 

(3)  To  clear  anything  of  litter ;  to  remove,  or 
take  away.  Var.  dial  To  rid  the  stomach, 
to  vomit,  a  North  country  phrase. 

''4)  To  empty,  or  clear  ground. 

(5)  To  part,  or  interpose.    Lane. 

(6)  A  hollow  place  where  anything  is  secreted. 
North. 

RIDDE.    To  release ;  to  rescue. 
RIDDELED.     Plaited.     Tyrwhitt.    "Ryddid 

gownes  and  rokettis,"  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  41. 
RIDDELS.    Curtains ;  bed-curtains. 

That  was  a  mervelle  thynge 

To  se  the  riddeU  bynge 

With  many  red  golde  rynge 

That  ibamc  up  bare. 

MS.  Uncoln  A.  1. 1?,  f.  136. 

Was  there  no  pride  of  coverlite, 

Curteyn,  ridelle*  ny  taplte. 

Curtor  Mundi,  MS.  Coll.  Trin.  Cantab,  t.  70. 

RIDDENER.    To  chatter.    Line. 

RIDDER.    A  large  sieve  used  for  sifting  wheat 

in  a  bam.     Oxon. 
RIDDLE.  (I)  To  riddle,  or  dam  a  hole  in  linen 

or  woollen,  to  fill  it  up  by  working  it  cross 

and  cross.    This  meaning  of  the  word  is  given 

by  Urry,  in  his  MS.  notes  to  Ray. 
^2)  A  coarse  wire  sieve.     Var.  dial.    "  Rydel 

of  corn  densyng/*  Pr.  Parv.    "  Go  and  tell 

your  granny  to  turn  her  milk  through  a  riddle^ 

and  not  schede  it." 
C3)  To  perforate  virith  «hot,  po  as  to  resemble  a 

sieve,  or  riddle. 
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(4)  The  ring  to  which  the  neck-rope  of  an 
animal  in  a  stable  is  fastened. 

RIDDLE-CAKES.  Thick,  sour,  oaten  cakes, 
vrhich  differ  little  from  that  which  is  called 
hand-hoven-bread,  having  bat  little  leaven, 
and  being  kneaded  stiffen    North, 

RIDDLED.    Wrinkled.     {A.~N.) 

RIDDLER.    A  dealer  in  wool    Lme. 

RIDDLE.WALL.  A  waU  made  up  with  split 
sticks  worked  across  each  other.    Kent, 

RIDE.  (1)  A  saddle-horse.     Notf, 

(2)  To  rob ;  to  ride  out  on  horseback  for  the 
purpose  of  robbing.     North. 

(3)  To  ride  grub,  to  be  out  of  humour,  to  sulk 
and  pout. 

^4)  A  little  stream.    Hants, 
IbS  Futuo.    An  old  cant  term. 
(6;  To  be  made  angry,     ^'est. 

!7)  To  move,  rive,  or  part  asunder. 
8)  To  be  carted  for  a  bawd.    "  I  can  but  ride," 
Massinger,  iv.  54. 

(9)  To  proceed.     Gawayne, 

(10)  A  hazle-rod. 
RIDEABLE.    Passable  with  horses. 

For  at  thif  very  time  there  wm  a  man  that  used 
to  trade  to  Hartlepool  weekly,  and  who  had  many 
years  known  when  the  water  was  rideabU,  and  yet 
he  ventured  in  as  I  did,  and  he  and  his  horse  were 
both  drowned  at  the  very  time  when  I  lay  sick. 

L4fter*4  Autobiography,  p.  45. 

RIDER.  (1)  A  moss-trooper.    North, 
(2^  A  rock  protruding  into  a  vein. 

(3)  Eight  sheaves  of  com  put  up  together  to 
defend  them  from  the  weather.     Cheth, 

(4)  A  Dutch  coin,  worth  about  twenty-seven 
shillings,  so  called  because  it  had  the  figure 
of  a  man  on  horseback  on  one  of  its  sides. 

RIDES.  The  iron  hinges  fixed  on  a  gate,  by 
means  of  which  the  gate  is  hung  on  the  hooks 
in  the  post,  and  which  enable  it  to  swing  or 
ride.     Sussex, 

RIDGE-BAND.  That  part  of  the  harness  which 
goes  lOver  the  saddle  on  a  horse's  rig  or  back, 
and  being  fastened  on  both  sides,  supports  the 
shafts  of  the  cart.  It  is  sometimes  called  a 
ridger^  and  occasionally  ridge-stay.  Cotgrave 
has,  **  Surselkt  a  broad  and  great  band  or 
thong  of  strong  leather,  &c.  fastened  on  either 
side  of  a  thill,  and  bearing  upon  the  pad  or 
saddle  of  the  thill-horse :  about  London  it  is 
called  the  ridge-rope,"  Kennett  has  it  ridge- 
taithf  as  a  Cheshire  word. 

RIDGIL-BACK.  A  high  back ;  a  back  having 
a  rise  or  ridge  in  the  middle. 

RIDGLING.  A  refuse  sheep ;  one  selected  out 
of  a  flock  on  account  of  disease,  &c. 

RID-HOUSE.  To  remove  all  the  furniture  from 
a  house.     Far,  dial 

RIDICULOUS.  Tliis  is  used  in  a  very  different 
sense  in  some  counties  from  its  original  mean- 
ing. Something  very  indecent  and  improper 
is  understood  by  it ;  as,  any  violent  attack 
upon  a  woman's  chastity  is  called  "very 
ridiculous  behaviour :"  a  very  disorderly,  and 
ill-conducted  house,  is  alsocalled  a  "ridi^ulons 
cne." 


RIDING.  (1)  A  third  part  of  a  county,  a  diviiktt 

peculiar  to  Yorkshire. 
^2)  A  road  cut  in  a  wood.    North, 

(3)  An  encounter.    Robson, 

(4)  Riding  of  the  wUch,  a  popular  phrase  for  the 
nightmare,  still  in  use. 

(5)  A  royal  procession  into  the  city  of  London. 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  4375. 

RIDING-HAG.    The  nightmare. 
RIDING-KNGT.    A  running  knot 
Then  anon  Jocyan,  yn  hyeng, 
-  lfadeoohurgyTdullaXmotf.fY(|yn^. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ft.  11.  38,  f.  117. 

RIDING-RHYMES.    Couplet  rhymes. 
RIDING-ROD.    A  riding-stick. 
RIDING-SPEAR.    A  javelin.     Palsgrave, 
RIDING-STOCKINGS.    Large  worsted  stock- 

ings  without  feet,  used  instead  of  gaiters. 
RIDING-THE-FAIR.    The  steward  of  a  court 

baron  attended  by  the  tenants  through  the 

town,  proclaiming  a  fair. 
RIDING-TIME.     See  Ride  (b). 

The  hares  haveth  no  seson  of  hure  love,  that  as  I 

sayde  is  clepid  rydyng-tymt,  for  In  every  moneth  of 

the  5eer  ne  shal  not  be  that  some  ne  be  with  kyndlfft, 
MS,  Bodl.  ft4t. 

RIDLESS.    Unavailing.    Skelton. 

RIDLING.    A  riddle.    North, 

RIDLINGLY.    With  riddles? 

Though  poetry,  indeed,  be  such  a  sin. 

As,  I  think,  that  brings  dearth,  and  Spaniards  In  j 

Though  like  the  pestilence,  and  old  fluhJon'd  love, 

Ridlingly  It  catch  men,  and  doth  remove 

Never,  Ull  it  be  starvM  out,  yet  their  sute 

Is  poor,  dlMtrm'd,  like  PapIsU,  not  worth  hate. 

Donne'*  Poems,  p.  ISl. 

RIDMAS.    Holy- cross  day.    Devon, 
RIDOUR.    Great  hardness,  as  of  iron.  , 

RIDS.    The  rids  are  out,  L  e.  the  sky  is  very 

bright  at  sunrise,  or  sunset.    Dorset, 
RIE.  (1)  Fun;  merriment. 
^2)  The  raised  border  on  the  top  of  a  stocking. 
,3)  To  sieve  com.    North, 
RIFE.  (1)  Plundering.    Lydgate, 

(2)  To  thrust  through.    {A,.S.) 

(3)  Abounding;    prevalent.     North,    It  is  a 
common  archaism.     Its  original  proper  mean- 
ing  is,  openly  known,  manifest,  common. 
There  is  a  brief  how  many  sports  are  r(/>*» 

Make  choice  of  which  your  highness  will  see  firat. 

A  Mid%.  Nighft  Dream,  v.  1,  fol.  edit. 

(4)  Ready ;  quick  to  leam.     Cumd. 

(5)  A  salt-water  pond.     South, 

(6)  Infectious.     North, 

RIFF.  (1)  The  beUy ;  the  bowels.  (A..S.)  - 
Then  came  his  good  sword  forth  to  act  his  part. 
Which  pierc'd  skin,  ribs,  and  riffb,  and  rove  her 

heart. 
The  head  (his  trophy)  from  the  trunk  he  cuU, 
And  with  it  back  unto  the  shore  he  struts. 

Legend  of  Captain  Jone*, 

r2^  Speedily.    Cov.  Myst.  p.  4. 

(3)  A  garment.     {A.-S,)    "  I  have  neither  ryff 

nor  ruff,'  Sharp's  Cov.  Myst.  p.  224. 
RIFFE.    To  cut  down? 

Than  the  renkes  renownd  of  the  rownd  table 
Ruff^  and  niyssches  downe  renayede  wrechea. 

Uorte  Arthure,  MS,  Uncoln,  t.  81. 
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HiFF-RAFF.  (1)  Sport;  fon. 

(2)  Rubbish ;  refuse.  It  is  commonlj  applied 
to  a  low  crowd,  or  mob. 

It  b  not  Ciceroes  tongue  that  can  peerce  their 
annour  to  wound  the  body,  nor  Archimedes  prickos, 
and  lines,  and  cirdes,  and  triangles,  and  rhombus, 
and  ri^^afft,  that  hath  any  force  to  drive  them 
baclce.  Gomoh's  Sehoole  ^  AbuM,  1579* 

RIFLE.  (1)  A  bent  stick  standing  on  the  but  of 

the  handle  of  a  scythe. 
(2)  To  raffle.  See  Brand,  L  160.  "  A  rifling, 
or  a  kind  of  game  wherein  he  that  in  casting 
doth  throw  most  on  the  dyce  takes  up  all  the 
mouye  that  is  layd  downe,"  Nomenclator, 
1585,  p.  293. 
RIFLER.    A  hawk  that  seizes  the  feathers  of 

a  bird  instead  of  the  body. 
RIFLOWR.    A  robber,  or  plunderer. 
Rtche  mannis  riflowr, 
Povere  mannis  purveyowr. 
Old  mannis  somenowr, 
Prowd  mannis  mirowr. 

RIFLY.    Especially? 

With  kenettes  kene,  that  wel  couthe  cries conne, 

I  hiede  to  holte,  with  honteres  hende ; 

So  ruftii  on  rugge  roon  and  raches  ronne. 

That  in  launde  under  iynde  roe  leste  to  lende. 

BMiq.  AntiqALI, 
RIFT.  (1)  To  belch.  Var,diaL 

(2)  To  cleave  ground ;  to  plough.  When  mould 
turns  up  in  lumps,  it  is  said  in  Lincolnshire 
to  rift. 

The  scytall  Uke  the  double-head  thou  shalt  in  fea- 
ture and. 

Yet  is  it  fatter,  and  tayle  that  hath  no  end  much 
thicker  Is, 

As  bigge  as  crooked  hand  is  wonted  for  to  wind 

The  haft  and  helve  of  digging-spade  the  earth  that 
rifU.  TopseWg  HMorie  qf  Serpents,  p.  833. 

(3)  A  cleft,  or  crack.  West  "  Clyft  or  ryfte," 
Pr.  Parv.  p.  81. 

(4)  A  pole,  or  staff. 

RIFTER.  (1)  A  blow  on  the  ribs. 
(2)  Rotten  wood  powdered.  Devon, 
RIG.  (1)  A  ridge  or  elevated  part  in  a  ploughed 
field,  upon  which  the  sheaves  of  corn  are 
arranged  after  being  cut  and  bound  up  in  bar- 
vest.  North  and  Etui.  See  Warton's  Hist. 
Eng.  Poet.  ed.  1840,  ii.  484 ;  and  Sherwen's 
Introduction  to  an  Examination,  1809,  p.  11. 
A  pair  of  ribbed  stockings  are  yet  said  to  be 
knit  or  woven  in  rigs  and  furrows.  The  most 
elevated  piece  of  timber  in  the  angle  or  roof 
of  a  house  is  called  the  rigging-tree  in  the 
North  of  England. 

They  toke  therstcdys  with  thcr  spurrcs. 
They  prekyd  over  rugget  and  forows. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  H  38,  f.  179. 

(2)  A  wanton.   North.   *•  Foolish  harlots,  broad 
hipt  rigs,''  Florio,  p.  97. 
Wantonis  is  a  drab  I 
For  the  nonce  she  is  an  old  rig  ,- 
But  as  for  me,  my  fingers  are  as  good  as  a  live  twig 
Mariage  of  WUt  and  Wiadome,  1*79. 

(5)  The  back.  North.  The  printed  edition  reads 
f  iiye-bone  in  the  following  passage : 


And  idde  to  the  peple  whanne  thei  comyn  a5««. 
my  krte  fyngyr  is  gretter  than  my  fadrys  rpgge. 
WUmbelton's  Sermon,  1388,  MS.  Hatton  67*  p.  H* 
The  stede  rigge  undyr  hym  braste. 
That  he  to  grounde  felle  that  tyde. 

MS.  HaH.  985S.  1 113. 
Some  he  breketh  ther  neck  anon. 
And  of  some  the  nfgbwm, 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  246. 
A  knight  he  toke  with  the  egge. 
That  him  clef  heved  and  rigge. 

Jrthimr  and  Merlin,  p.  ISi. 
(4)AfroUc  Var.diaL 

(5)  To  get  over  or  through  the  fence  of  a  field. 
SovUh. 

(6)  To  ruck,  or  rumple.   Oxon, 

(7)  A  rib  in  a  stocldng.  Eatt, 

(8)  To  rig  out^  to  dress.  Var.  dioL  To  run  a  rig, 
to  banter  any  one. 

(9)  A  tub  for  new  cider. 

(10)  To  make  free  with. 

(11)  To  ride  pick-a-back.  North, 
(12  Wo  run  and  tumble  about. 
(13)  A  strong  blast  of  wind.  Che»h. 
RIGADOON.    A  French  dance. 

Whose  dancing  dogs,  in  rigadoons  excel  t 
And  whose  the  puppet-shew,  that  bears  the  bell. 
^  Peter  Pindar,  i.  317. 

RIGATT.  A  small  channel  out  of  a  stream 
made  by  the  rain.  North.  Perhaps  from 
riget,  a  groove  in  a  mullion  for  the  glass. 

RIGENALE.    OriginaL 

RIGGED.  (1)  Sour;  musty.  Dorset. 

(2)  Said  of  a  sheep  when  laid  i^ran  its  rig  or 
back.   North, 

RIGGEN.  The  ridge  of  a  house.  Sometimes, 
the  thatch.  North.  To  ride  the  riggen,  to 
be  very  intimate. 

RIGGER.    Lead  half  melted.  Salop. 

RIGGING-STONES.     SUtes.    North. 

RIGGING-TREE.    See^(l). 

RIGGISH.    Wanton.    Shai. 

RIGGOT.  An  imperfect  ram,  or  any  other  ani- 
mal half  castrated.  North,  **  Ridgil  is  the 
male  of  any  beast  who  has  been  but  half  gelt, 
that  is,  only  one  stone  taken  away ;  others  add 
that  also  to  be  a  ridgil,  whose  stones  never 
came  down,  but  lie  in  his  reins,"  Blount 

RIGHT.  (1)  To  do  right,  see  Do  (4). 

(2)  Has  a  right,  ought  Bggoodrights/itoxkshi 
to  be  so.   Var.  dial, 

(3)  To  put  in  order.  East. 

(4)  Rightly ;  exactly ;  completely. 

(5)  Good ;  true.     Sir  Perceval,  5. 

(6)  The  following  curious  example  is  given  by 
Urry,  in  his  MS.  notes  to  Ray : — "  Pray  Mr. 
Wright,  take  care  and  write  me  these  thre 
words  distinguishably  right,  that  I  or  some 
other  Northern  man  doe  not  mistake  them  all 
for  rite.*' 

RIGHT-DOWN.    Downright    HaU. 
RIGHTE.    To  tear,  or  cut   Robson. 
RIGHT-FORTH.     Direct ;  straight 
RIGHTFUL.    Just}  true.    (A.^S.) 
RIGHTLE.    To  set  to  rights  ;  to  put  things  in 

their  proper  placet.    Line. 
RIGHT-NAUGHT-WORTH.    Worthless. 
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RIGHT-ON.     Downright ;  violently ;  entirely  j 
positively ;  straight  forward.     Right-out,  di- 
rectly, uninterruptedly!  completely. 
RIGHT-SHARP.     In  one's  senses.  Line. 
RIGHT-SIDE.     To  right-side  a  matter,  often 
means  to  set  it  right,  whether  it  be  a  matter 
of  account  or  otherwise. 
RIGHT-UP.  (1)  "  He  makes  too  many  right, 
uptf"  said  of  a  kboorer,  who,  from  laziness, 
makes  too  many  rests  by  standmg  upright. 
(2)  Tetchy,  easily  oficnded.   East, 
RIGHT-UP-AND-DOWN.    In  a  dead  calm  the 
wind  is  said  to  be  ''  right-up-and-doum"  that 
is,  no  way  at  all.    /.  (^  Wight. 
RIGHTWISE.    Righteous. 

And  the  fonn  of  his  rightuHw  making  It  present 
with  their  childer'r  children.    Beam'*  fVorka,  p.  421. 
3if  thow  uke  hede  to  al  wickidnease, 

Lord,  who  schal  it  susteyne  i 
For  be  the  lawe  of  lyjtwUnesM, 

Endeles  thanne  were  al  oure  peyne ; 
Bat  evere  we  hope  to  thiu  goodnese. 

That  whanne  thou  schalt  thia  werde  afireyne. 
With  mercy  vad  with  myldenesse 
Thin  ryjtful  thow  schalt  refteyne. 

Hampoie^s  Paraphrase  qfPmInu,  Mf8. 

RIGHTWISHED.    Made  righteous.    (J..S.) 

RIGLETS.  Flat,  thin,  square  pieces  of  wood, 
as  the  pieces  that  are  intended  to  make  the 
frames  for  small  pictures  before  they  are 
moulded  are  called  riglets.  "  A  riglet,  assula 
plana  et  quadrat'  Coles. 

RIGMAROLE.  A  continued,  confused,  uncon- 
nected discourse  or  recital  of  circumstances ; 
a  long  unmeaning  list  of  anything. 

RTGMUTTON.    A  wanton  wench.    Devon. 

RIGOL.    A  circle.   (Hal) 

RIGOLAQE.    Wantonness;  extravagance. 
In  ryot  and  In  rigotage 
Spende  mony  her  5outhe  and  her  age. 

Curter  Mwutt,  MS.  Cott.  TVin.  Ctmtab.f.  1. 

RIG-RUFF.    A  thick  dead  skin  covering  over  a 

%cab  or  ulcer.    North. 
RIGSBT.    A  wanton.   North. 
RIGWELTED.    Same  as  Jtigged  (2). 
RIKE.  (1 )  Rich.    Sir  Tristrem,  p.  203. 
And  than  thou  may  be  sekur  to  spede. 
To  Wynne  tlut  place  that  ys  so  ryAre. 

US.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  31. 

(2)  A  kingdom.    (J.-S.) 

Lorerd  God !  5ef  us  leve, 
Adam  ant  me  ys  wyf  Eve, 
To  faren  of  this  lothe  wyke. 
To  the  blisae  of  hevene  rpke. 

Harrowing  of  HeO,  p.  80. 

(3)  To  govern ;  to  rule.  (  A..S.) 
RIKILS.    Incense. 

And  thay  ware  lyke  knrers  or  olyre  treesses,  and 
out  of  thame  thare  rane  rpkyls  and  fyne  bawme. 

MS.  lAncotn  A.  i.  17,  f.  39. 

RILE.    To  disturb ;  to  vex.  East. 

RILLE.    A  woman's  rail,  q.  v. 

BILLET.  A  small  stream  or  rivulet.  See  Har- 
rison's England,  p.  54^ 

RILTS.    The  barberry  fruit. 

RIM.  (1)  To  remove.  Gloue. 

(2)  The  membrane  indonng  the  Sntestinet. 
StiU  is  nae. 


(3)  A  rabble,  or  crowd.    (^.-A) 
RIME.  (1)  A  margin,  or  edge.  (^.-A) 

God  yeve  hur  gode  tyme 

Undur  the  wode  rytiu* 

MS.  Oantab.  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  IM 
(2)  A  hoar-frost.  Far.  dial 

Fro  Heven  fel  so  greet  plenc^. 
As  a  ryme-firott  on  to  se. 
CuraorMundit  MS.  Coil.  Trin.  Cantab,  f.41 

RIMER.    A  tool  used  for  enlarging  screw-holes 

in  metal. 
RIME-STOCK.    A  wooden  calendar. 
RIME  YED.    Composed  in  rhyme. 
RIMOURES.  Rhymers ;  poets.    They  are  men- 

tioned  as  unfit  to  be  chosen  knights  in  Vege- 

cius,  MS.  Douce  291,  f.  10. 
RIMPLE.     A  vnrinkle.    East.     It  occurs  in 

Chaucer  and  Lydgate. 
RIMS.    The  steps  of  a  ladder.   Norths 
RIMTHE.    Space ;  room ;  leisure. 
RIN.  (1)  Brine.   Notf. 

(2)  To  run.    Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  74. 

(3)  A  small  stream.   (J.S.) 

Out  of  the  south-est  parte  of  the  said  mountayae 
springeth  and  descendeth  a  lytle  r^. 

MS.  Cotton.  CmUg.  B.  rilL 
RIND.  (1)  Frozen  to  death.    North. 
(2)  To  melt  tallow  or  fat.   Line. 
RINDE.  (I)  To  destroy. 
(2)  A  thidcet ;  a  small  wood. 
RINDEL.  (1)  A  rivulet    (^.-A)    A  gutter  is 

still  so  called  in  Lancashire. 
(2)  A  sieve  for  com.    North. 
RIND-SPINDLE.    The  mill  rynd  is  a  strong 
piece  of  iron  inserted  in  the  hole  in  the  centre 
of  the  upper  and  moving  mill-stone.     The 
spindle  which  passes  through  the  nether  mill- 
stone  being  moved  by  the  nuu:hinery,  and 
being  itself,  where  it  enters  the  driver,  of  a 
square  form,  and  fitted  to  a  cavity  of  the  same 
shape,  the  upper  mill-stone,  the  rynd,  and  the 
driver,  all  move  round  with  the  spindle. 
RINE.  (1)  Rind,  or  bark. 

He  lykkyd  hym  tyUe  he  stanke. 
Than  he  began  and  konne  hym  thanke 

To  make  a  pytt  of  ston. 
And  to  berye  hym  was  hys  purpos. 
And  scraped  on  hym  bothe  rpne  and  mosse. 
And  tto  hym  neryr  woldegone. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  38.  f.  }9 

(2)  To  touch,  or  feel.    North. 

(3)  The  skin  of  a  person.    Line. 

RINER.  A  toucher.  It  is  used  at  the  game  of 
quoits.  A  riner  is  when  the  qucnt  toudies  the 
peg  or  mark.  A  whaver  is  when  it  rests  upon 
the  peg  and  hangs  over,  and  consequently 
wins  the  cast.  '*  To  shed  riners  with  a  wha- 
ver" is  a  proverbial  expression  in  Ray,  and 
means,  to  surpass  anythhig  skilful  or  adroit 
by  something  still  more  so.     JFiliraham. 

RING.  (1)  To  sound.    (J..S.) 

(2)  A  row.    Kent. 

(3)  That  part  which  encircles  the  mouth  of  a 
cannon.    HoweU. 

(4)  To  surround.  Somerset.  It  occun  In 
Dekker's  Knights  Conjuring,  p.  49. 
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Let  ut  alle  abowte  hym  ryng** 
And  harde  strokyt  on  hym  dynge. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  38,  t  90. 

(5)  A  circular  parterre    Line. 
RINGE.  (1)  The  bord^  or  trimming  of  any 
article  of  female  dress.    East, 

(2)  A  tub  for  carrying  water.    KemL 

(3)  A  large  heap  of  underwood. 
RINGEINS.    Coarse  flour.    Eatt 
RING-FENCE.    A  property  situated  compacUy 

together  is  said  to  be  in  a  ring-fence. 
RING-nNGER.  The  finger  on  which  the  ring 
is  placed  in  marriage.  The  Romish  Church 
encouraged  the  notion  of  immediate  inter- 
course between  the  heart  and  the  ring-finger. 
In  the  Hereford,  York,  and  Salisbury  Missals, 
the  mystical  ring  is  directed  first  to  be  put  on 
the  thumb,  then  upon  the  first,  then  upon 
the  second,  and  lastly,  on  the  third  finger, 
where  it  is  to  remain,  quia  in  itto  digito  ett 
gtuBdam  vena  proeedens  tuque  ad  cor. 

At  for  the  ring-finger,  which  to  ao  called,  because 
commonly  a  ring  is  worn  on  it,  especially  on  the  left 
hand,  the  physltians  and  anatomisU  give  the  reason 
of  it,  because  in  the  finger  there  is  a  sinew  very 
tender  and  small  that  reaches  to  the  heart;  where- 
fore it  ought  to  wear  a  ring  as  a  crown  for  iU  dignity. 
But  besides  observe,  that  in  the  ceremonies  of  mar- 
riage, they  first  put  the  matrimonial  ring  on  the 
thumb,  whence  they  take  it,  and  put  it  on  every  one 
till  they  come  to  thto,  where  It  is  left.  Whence 
some  who  stood  (as  Durand  In  his  Rational  of  Divine 
Offices)  to  discourse  on  these  ceremonies,  say  it  is 
done  because  that  finger  answers  to  the  heart,  which 
to  the  seat  of  love  and  the  aflfections.  Others  say, 
because  it  is  dedicated  to  the  sun,  and  that  most 
rings  are  of  gold,  a  mettal  which  to  also  dedicated 
to  it :  so  that  by  thto  sympathy  it  rejoyces  the  hearu 
Sander^  Chiromancy,  1652. 

RING-HEAD.  An  engine  used  in  stretching 
woollen  cloth.    Blount. 

RINGLE.  AUtUering.  Eatt  Tusserhasit 
as  a  verb,  ed.  1812,  p.  22,  to  put  ringles  into 
the  snouts  of  hogs.  JUngled,  made  of  small 
rings. 

RINGLEADER.  The  person  who  opens  a  balL 
The  word  occurs  in  this  sense  in  HoUyband's 
Dictionarie,  1593. 

RINGLED.    Married.    Sufoli. 

RINGMAN.  The  third  finger  of  the  left  hand, 
on  which  the  marriage  ring  is  placed,  and  is 
vulgarly  believed  to  communicate  by  a  nerve 
directly  with  the  heart. 

RINGS.    Women's  pattens.    North. 

RING-TAW.  A  game  at  marbles.  A  ring  is 
made  into  which  each  boy  puts  a  certain  num- 
ber of  marbles.  The  taw  is  then  thrown  in 
by  each  in  turn,  who  wins  as  many  as  he  can 
strike  out,  a  fiue  being  made  on  those  who 
leave  the  taw  in  the  ring. 

RING-THE-JACK.    See  CoUar  (4). 

RING-WALK.    The  track  of  a  stag. 

RINISH.    Wild;  unruly;  rude.    North. 

RINK.  (1 )  A  ring,  or  circle.    Derb. 

(2)  A  man.    Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  78. 

MNKIN.    A  fox.    St^olk. 

BINNARS.    Runners;  frequenters. 


And  fie  farre  from  besy  tunggte  as  byUer  as  gall. 
And  rynnart  to  howsto  wher  good  ale  is. 

MS.  Laud.  A16,  f.3a. 

RINT.    To  rinse  clothes.    North. 
RIOTE.  (1)  A  rabbit. 

What  rache  that  renneth  to  a  conyng  yn  any  tyme, 
hym  anghte  to  be  ascryed,  saynge  to  hym  loude. 
War,  ryote,  war  I  tor  noon  other  wylde  beest  yn 
Ingelonde  to  called  ryott  saf  the  conyng  alonly. 

MS.Bodl.5^ 

(2)  A  company  or  body  of  men. 
And  I  may  se  the  Romaynes  that  are  so  ryche  haldenc, 
Arayede  in  theire  rfote*  on  a  rounde  felde. 

Morte  Arthwe,MS.  Lineoln,  f.  57. 

RIP.  (1)  Mr.  Jennings  explains  it  "  a  vulgar,  old, 
unchaste  woman,"  and  adds,  **  hence  most 
probably  the  origin  of  Demirep."  But  the 
word  rgf  is  applied  to  men  and  boys,  and  even 
to  animals,  if  they  appear  to  be  lean  half- 
starved,  or  otherwise  ill-conditioned ;  demirep 
is  a  contraction  of  demi-repute,  and  means  a 
female  who  has  only  a  sort  of  hidf  reputation ; 
not  however  a  vulgar,  or  an  old  woman,  but 
generally  a  young  and  fashionable  demirep, 
a  demirep  of  quality.     Wilts. 

(2)  An  oval  flat  piece  of  wicker-work  on  which 
the  lines  are  coiled.    Hartlepool 

(3^  To  reap.    Kent. 

{a\  To  be  very  violent.    East. 

(5)  Tbr^t^,  to  bring  old  grievances  to  recollec- 
tion.    Var.  dial. 

((a)  To  rate,  or  chide.     West. 

(7)  To  rob ;  to  plunder.    North. 

(8)  News ;  a  fresh  report     Cumb. 

(9)  A  whetstone  for  a  scythe.  Line.  **  Ripe, 
riffle,  vel  ripple,  a  short  wooden  dagger  with 
which  the  mowers  smooth  their  scythes  after 
they  have  used  the  coarse  whetstone,"  MS. 
Devon  Glossary. 

A  pannier,  or  basket  used  for  carrying  fish, 
ence  raspers. 

A  stlrte  tU  him  with  hu  Hppe, 
And  bigan  the  fish  to  kippe.  Hoeelolc,  893. 
RIPE.  (1)  To  cleanse.    North. 

The  yovng  men  answered  never  a  word. 

They  were  dum  as  a  stane ; 
in  the  thlclc  wood  the  beggar  fied. 
E'er  they  riped  their  een. 

Robin  Hood,  i.  112. 

(2)  To  examine  strictly.     (^.-S.) 

Hto  Highnes  delyvered  me  the  boke  of  hto  said 
wll  in  many  polntes  refuurmed,  wherin  Hto  Grace 
riped  me.  State  Papers,  i.  295. 

(3)  A  bank.  See  Harrison,  p.  240.  Still  in  use 
in  Kent  and  Sussex. 

Whereof  the  principall  is  within  a  buttshoote  of 

the  right  ripe  of  the  river  that  there  oomcth  downe. 

UUmiTe  ItiMrar^,  1769,  iv.  110. 

(4)  To  r^e  up,  to  destroy. 

(5)  Prevalent;  idioundlng.  North.  Ready, 
Piers  Ploughman,  p.  100. 

^6)  To  ripen.    Still  in  use. 

(7)  To  grow  old ;  to  have  one's  manners  habi* 

tuated  by  age. 
^8)  To  ask,  or  inquire  after.    North. 

(9)  Learned ;  clever.    Devon. 

(10)  To  break  up  rough  ground.    North. 

(11)  To  investigate  th<Nrouglily.     Ytrksk, 


(10). 
He 
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KIPE-MEN.    Harvest-men;  reapers. 
RIPIER.    A  robber.    Durham. 
RIPING.    R^tiriff  and  fearing^  going  on  in  a  dis- 
solute way.    North, 
RIPLE.    To  tell  falsehoods.    Dwham, 
RIPPERS.    Persons  who  carried  fish  from  the 
coast  to  inland  towns.     See  Brome's  Travels, 
ed.  1700,  p.  274. 
RIPPING.    Great    ^tonwrw/. 
RIPPLE.  (1)  To  dean  flax.     Var.  dial    It  oc- 
curs in  Howell,  1660,  sect.  50. 
(2J  A  small  coppice.    Herrf, 
(3)  To  scratch  slightly.     North, 
RIPPLES.    The  rails  of  a  waggon. 
RIQUILANT.    Nimble :  quick. 
RIS.    Arise!  Inyterat,    {A.-S.) 
RISE.  (1)  A  twig,  or  branch.  {A.-S.)  Still  found 
in  some  dialects.    Rite-woodf  small  wood  cut 
for  hedging.     Xise'diAe,  a    hedge  made  of 
boughs  and  twigs. 

Anone  ha  lokyd  hym  betyde, 

And  say  syxty  ladei  on  palfenyi  ryde, 

Gantyll  and  gay  as  bryd  on  iy<e. 

Not  a  man  among  them  I-wyse, 

Bot  every  lady  a  faakon  here. 

And  rydene  on  huntyng  be  a  ryvere. 

MS.  AMhmolt  61,  XT.  Cent. 
Heylc,  rooee  on  rjfte '  heyle,  lyllye  1 
Heyle,  semelyest  and  swettest  savour. 

US.  Cantab,  Ft,  U.  38,  f.  4. 

(2)  To  raise.     Var,  dial 

(3)  Rite  vp^  goodfeUow,  a  term  for  the  game  of 
level-coil. 

(4)  Reggio,  m  Calabria. 
RISER.  (1)  A  pea-stick.     Warw. 
(2)  One  who  creates  rebellion. 
RISH.(l)  Swiftly;  directly.    South, 

(2)  A  rush.    Also,  to  gather  rushes. 

Thou5  *^  <^^&yl«  h«m  noujt  a  riathe. 

Cower,  MS,  Soe,  Antiq,  134,  f.  61. 

(3)  A  sickle.    Nominale  MS. 

RISING.  (1)  A  man  working  above  his  head  in 
the  roof  is  said  to  be  rising. 

(2)  A  small  abscess,  or  boil.    West, 

(3)  Yeast.  St^foUk,  It  occurs  in  Lilly's  Mother 
Bombie,  ed.  1632,  sig.  A.  vii. 

RISP.  (1)  The  green  straw  of  growing  peas  or 

potatoes.    SvfolM, 
(2S  To  make  a  noise.    North, 

(5)  A  bush,  or  branch ;  a  twig. 

RISSB.  Risen.  Of  constant  occurrence  in  our 
old  dramatists.  Riz  is  still  a  common  vul- 
garism, very  much  used  in  London. 

RISTE.  (1)  To  tear ;  to  rend. 

(2)  To  rest.    Lydgate. 

Regne  in  my  realtee,  and  rytte  whenne  melyket. 
By  the  reyvere  of  Reone  halde  my  rounde  table. 

Mcrte  Arthurs,  MS.  Lincoln,  t,  VJ. 

I  Rerce ;  furious.     Yorksh, 
\  Any  kind  of  rise.    Eatt. 
I  Arose ;  risen.    {A,'S,) 
)  Rust    Nominate  MS. 
.(l)Rideth.    {A,'S,) 

Bevet  an  hakenai  bestrit. 
And  in  his  wei  forth  %rU, 

Betm  qf  Hamiomn,^n, 


Styfly  to  the  kynge  he  ryt, 

MS,  Cantab,  Ft.  ii.  38,  f.f47. 
(2J  To  swallow  greedily.     North, 
(3)  To  dry  hemp  or  flax.    Kent, 
RITHE.  A  smsdl  stream,  usually  one  occasioned 

by  heavy  rain.    South. 
RITHENE.    Frankincense. 
RITHES.    Stalks  of  potatoes.    North, 
RITLING.    The  least  or  youngest  of  a  litter  of 

pigs.     Var.  dial 
RITTE.   To  tear ;  to  break. 

And  when  that  lady  gane  hyr  wake, 
Sche  cryed  and  greU  noys  gane  make. 
And  wrong  ther  hondes  with  drery  modc^ 
And  crachyd  hyr  vysage  all  on  blode ; 
Hyre  rycherobys  tche  all  to-rytte. 
And  #as  ravysed  out  of  hyr  wytte. 

Ms.  Ashmote  61,  xt.  Cent. 
Thus  thai  renkei  in  rewthe  rUtU  theire  brenyes. 

Morte  Jrthure,  MS,  Idncotn,  t,  92, 

RITTLE.    To  snore ;  to  wheeze.   Exmoor, 
RIVAGE.     Shore,  or  border. 

JhonVicount  Narbon,  Vice-adrolraU  of  Fraunce, 
had  brought  the  whole  nary  to  the  rivage  and  shore 
adjoynyng  to  the  toune.  HaU,  Hemy  F.  t  M. 

RIVAILE.  A  harbour.      (^.-^;) 

And  they  in  sothecomen  to  the  ryvaitls 
At  Suncourt^  an  havene  of  gret  renoun. 

M5.IHgbytm, 

RIVAL.    An  associate.    Shak, 
RIVAYE. 

Bot  now  hym  lystc  aoght  playe. 

To  hunt  ne  to  rpvaye  e 

For  Maydyne  Myldor,  that  may, 

Hbcarisarecalde. 

MS.  Uncoin  A.  i.  17,  f.  139. 
I  aalle  never  vytwytf,  ne  racches  un-cowpylle. 
At  roc  ne  rayne  dere  that  rynnea  appone  erthe. 

Mortt  Arthure,  MS,  Lincoln,  f.  06w 

RIVE.(1)  Arake.    Nominale  MS. 
f2)  To  belch.   Line, 

(3)  Amorous.    /.  Wight, 

(4)  To  spUt ;  to  faU  asunder.   {A,-S.) 
(b\  To  eat  ravenously.   North. 

(6J  The  sea-shore.    (Lat.) 
(7)  To  arrive  at ;  to  Itfnd. 

That  ichc,  lef  and  dere, 
On  londe  am  rived  here. 

MS.  Laud,  108,  f.  280. 
Forwerled  moche  aftir  here  travalUe, 
They  caste  to  Hve  $it  it  wolde  araiUe, 
Hem  to  refreiuhe  and  dlsporte  in  joye 
Upon  the  boimdes  of  the  londe  of  Troyc. 

MS.Digl^iSd 
Yn  Egypt  forthe  sche  ryvythe, 

MS,  Cantab.  Ft.  il.  38,  f.  68. 

RIVELIN.    Wrinkled.    {A.-S,) 
Hire  chekis  ben  with  teris  wet. 
And  rrredrn  at  an  empty  skyn, 
Hengande  doun  unto  the  chyn. 

Qower,  MS.  Soe,  AntUj,  134,  f.  A6, 

RIVELING.    A  rough  shoe  formerly  worn  by 
the  Scots,  and  hence  the  term  was  jocularly 
applied  to  them. 
RIVELY.    Especially? 

^t  may  we  noghte  be  assoylede  of  the  trespas  bot 

of  oure  beschope,  or  of  hym  that  haae  hif  powere, 

for  iwylke  caas  ea  ryvelp  reservede  tille  hyme-sdvene. 

MS,  Uncoin  A.  1 17,  t  916. 
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RIYBN.    Very  bad  tempered.   Ume. 
RIVERET.     A  small  rlTcr.     "Brookes  and 

rivercts,"  Harrison's  Britaine,  p.  54. 
RIVERING.    Hawking  by  the  river  side ;  flying 

the  hawks  at  river-fowL 
RIVET.    The  roe  of  a  fish. 
RIVETS.    Bearded  wheat   Eatt, 
RTVINGS.    Refnse  of  com. 
RTVO.    An  exclamation  used  by  bacchanalians 

at  their  revels. 
RIX.    Arced.   Exmoor. 
RIXY.    Qnarrelsome.   Devon, 
RIZOME.    The  head  of  the  oat.    Che$h.    "  A 

plume,  or  bell,  or  bunch  of  oats,  and  such 

other  com  as  does  not  grow  in  an  ear," 

Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
RIZZERS.    Small  poles  for  confining  faggots 

when  used  for  indosing  yards,  and  also  being 

split  for  securing  splints  in  daubing.  Eatt, 
RIZZLE.  (1)  To  creep,  as  ivy,  &c    GUme, 
(2)  To  warm ;  to  roast  imperfecta.    Cumb, 
RI3T.    Addressed ;  prepared.   Cfawayne, 
RI3TLECHE.    To  govern.    WUL  Werw, 
RO.    Peace ;  quietness. 

There  had  he  nouther  too  ne  rette, 
Burforthe  he  went  evyn  Wettc. 

MS.  Hart,  2252,  f.  129. 
The  chylde  had  nodur  teate  ne  ro. 
For  thoffht  how  he  myft  come  hur  to. 

M8,  Cantab,  Ft.  IL  38.  f.  90. 

ROACH.    A  rash,  or  thick  scorbutic  eraption 

on  the  skin.   Comw. 
ROAD.  (1)  An  inroad. 

(2)  To  jostle  one  oflf  the  road  by  riding  agamst 
him.   Eatt, 

(3)  Same  as  Cochthut,  q.  v. 

ROADING.    The  act  of  running  races  on  the 

road  with  teams.   Notf. 
ROAD  LING.    Delirious.    Comw, 
ROADSTER.    A  horse  fitted  for  the  road. 
ROAKY.  (1)  Hazy ;  misty.    Unc,    It  occurs 
twice  in  this  sense  in  Pr.  Parv.    "  Roky  or 
my%iy,  nebulotutr  and  previously,  "Mysty 
or  rooky  as  the  eyre."    Grose  also  has  it, 
spelt  rooky^  and  Shakespeare  uses  the  term 
in  a  fine  passage  in  Macbeth,  iii.  2.  "  Rook,  a 
•team  or  vapour ;  rooky  ^  misty  or  dark  with 
steam  and  vapour,"   Kennett 's  Glossary,  MS. 
Lansd.  1033. 
(2)  Hoarse.    North, 
ROAN.  (1)  The  town  of  Rouen. 
(2)  A  clump  of  whins.    Northumb, 
ROAPy.    Viscous ;  glutmous.   South, 
ROARER.    A  broken-wmded  horse. 
ROARING.     Fast;  quick.    Var.dial, 
ROARING-BOYS.    The  riotous  blades  of  Ben 
Jonson's  time,  who  took  delight  in  annoying 
quiet  people.    At  one  period,  their  pranks  in 
London  were  carried  to  an  alarming  extent. 
They  were  sometimes  called  roarers, 
England  salutes  him  with  the  general  Joys 
or  oourt  and  country ;  knights,  squires,  fools, 

and  boys 
In  every  town  T6;)oice  at  his  arrival. 
The  townsmen  where  he  comes  their  wives  do 
swive  all. 


And  bid  them  think  on  Jooea  amidst  this  gloe, 
In  hope  to  get  such  roaring  6(>y«  as  he. 

Legend  qf  Captain  Jones,  1659 
ROARING-MEG.    A  kind  of  humming-top. 
ROAST.  (1)  To  rule  the  roatt,  a  phrase  mean 
ing,  to  take  the  lead. 

Jhon,  duke  of  Burgoyn,  which  ruted  therott,Bnu 
governed  both  kyng  Charles  the  Frenche  kyng, 
and  his  whole  realme. 

Haire  Union,  1548.  Ben,  IF.  f.  30 

(2)  To  ridicule  any  one  severely. 

ROATING.    Coarse,  rank,  as  grass. 

ROB.     Jam;  fruit  jelly.   Eatt, 

ROBA.    Wanton ;  whore ;  bona  roba. 

ROBBLE.  An  instrument  used  for  stirring 
dough  in  an  oven.    West. 

ROBBLY.    Faulty.    A  mining  term. 

ROBBRESS.    A  female  robber.  ^ 

ROB-DAVY.    MethegUn. 

ROBERD.    A  chaffinch. 

ROBERDSMEN.  A  gang  of  hiwless  vagabonds, 
rife  in  the  fourteenth  century.  They  are 
mentioned  in  Piers  Ploughman,  there  called 
Roberdet  knaves, 

ROBERT.    The  herb  stork-bill. 

ROBERYCH.    Rubric.    Gov.  Myst.  p.  277. 

ROBIN.  Robm-run-m'the-hedge,  bindweed. 
Robin  Hood's  hatband^  the  common  club 
moss.    Robin  in  the  hose,  lychnis  sylvestris. 

ROB  INET.    The  cock  of  a  cistern. 

ROBIN-GOOD-FELLOW.  A  kind  of  merry 
sprite,  whose  character  and  achievements  are 
recorded  in  the  well-known  ballad  "From 
Oberon  in  Fairy  Land."  The  earliest  mention 
of  him  occurs  in  a  MS.  tale  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  printed  in  Wright's  Latin  Stories, 
p.  38.  Reginald  Scot,  who  published  his 
*  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft'  in  1584,  has  several 
curious  notices  of  Robin  Goodfellow.  "  There 
go  as  manic  tales,"  says  he,  "  upon  Hudgin  in 
some  parts  of  Germanic,  at  there  did  in  Eng- 
land of  Robin  Goodfellowe,**  Elsewhere  he 
says,  "  and  know  you  this  by  the  waie,  that 
heretofore  Robin  Goodfellow  and  Hobgobblin 
were  as  terrible,  and  also  as  credible  to  the 
people,  as  hags  and  witches  be  now ;  and,  in 
truth,  they  that  miunteine  walking  spirits 
have  no  reason  to  denie  Robin  Goodfdlow, 
upon  whom  there  hath  gone  at  manie  and  as 
credible  tales  as  upon  witches,  saving  that  it 
hath  not  pleased  the  translators  of  the  Bible 
to  call  spirits  by  the  name  of  Robin  Good- 
fellow." The  cheslip  or  woodlouse  was  called 
Robin  Goo4fellow't  loute,  "Cheeselypp- 
worme,  otherwyse  called  Robyngodfelowe  hit 
lowse,  tylut,"  Huloet,  1552. 

ROBIN-GRAY.    A  bonnet.    North. 

ROBINHOOD.    The  red  campion.    West, 

ROBIN-HOOD.  "  Many  talk  of  Robm  Hood, 
that  never  shot  in  his  bow,"  an  old  proverb 
found  in  Walker's  Proverbs,  1672,  p.  56.  "  To 
sell  Robin  Hood's  pennyworths,"  is  spoken  of 
things  sold  under  half  their  value.  See  Rit- 
son's  Introd.  to  Robin  Hood,  p.  xc  The  num- 
ber of  extravagant  tales  about  this  celebrated 
archer  was  so  great,  that  his  name  became 
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proverbial  for  any  improbable  story.     See 
Florio.p.  70 ;  Holinsbed's  England,  p.  69. 

Many  man  tpekyth  wyth  wondreng 

or  Robyn  Hode,  and  of  hie  bow, 

Whych  nev^  shot  therin  I  trow. 

AMhmiAe*  Theat.'Ch9m.  BHt.  1652,  p.  175. 

ROBIN.RUDDOCK.    A  redbreast.   Wett. 
ROBLET.    A  large  chicken.  East. 
R0BRISH.(1)  A  rubric.    (2)  Rubbish.     "Ro- 
brisshe  of    a  boke,    rubriehe"    Palsgrave. 
"  Robrisshe  of  stones,  pUutraSt  fonrniture" 
ibid.    It  occurs  in  Hawes. 
ROCCILLO.    A  cloak.    North. 
ROCHE.  (1)  A  rock.    Pabgrave.   Refuse  gritty 
stone  is  still  so^balled. 
Thit  schip  whiche  wende  bis  heipe  a  crochet 
Drof  alle  to  pecif  on  the  ntehe. 

Gwoer,  MS,  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  91. 

(2)  A  kind  of  vnne,  perhaps  RocheUe.  "Rynische 
wyne  and  Rocbdle/'  Morte  Arthure,  MS. 
Lincoln,  f.  55. 

And  ever  scho  drewe  thame  the  wyne. 
Bathe  the  Roche  and  the  Ryne. 

MS,  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  136. 

ROCHERE.    A  rock. 

He  wolde  not  forgete  in  no  roanere 
The  trtture  in  the  hye  rochere. 
That  they  fonde  betwene  them  twoo. 

jr&  Cantab,  Ft,  U.  38,  f.  210. 

ROCHESTER-EARTH.    A  name  for  saltpetre. 

ROCHET.  (1)  A  little  blue  cloth  cloak.  Devon, 
Perhaps  the  same  as  the  follovring : — *•  Supe- 
rior  vettis  muUerumt  Anglice  a  rochet/'  MS. 
BibL  lEle^.  12  B.  I  f.  12.  "  Instita,  a  rochyt/' 
Nominale  MS.  The  bishop's  rochet  is  a  linen 
▼est  worn  under  a  satin  robe.  "  Rochet  a  sur- 
plys,  rochet"  Palsgrave. 

(2)  The  piper  fish.    Nominale  MS. 

ROCHLIS.    Therattie.  Heref, 

ROCK.  (1)  A  kind  of  very  hard  cheese  made 
from  skimmed  mUk,  and  used  in  Hampshire. 
In  satirical  allusion  to  its  hardness,  it  is  said 
to  be  used  to  make  pins  to  fasten  gates. 

(2)  A  distaff  held  in  the  hand  from  which  the 
thread  was  spun  by  twirling  a  ball  below. 

In  the  old  time,  sc.  Edw.  6,  Sic,  they  used  to 
spinn  with  rocks  t  In  StaRbrdshire,  dee.  they  use  them 
itill.  Aubrei^*  miis»  Royal  Soc.  MS.  p.  268. 

What,  shall  a  wonum  with  a  rokke  drive  thee  away } 
Fye  oo  thee,  traitor,  now  I  tremble  for  tene. 

Digby  Mytteriet,  p.  11. 

(3)  A  young  hedgehog.  Somerset, 
ROCKED.    Bad ;  false ;  impure.    **  That  rocked 

rebaU,"  Chester  Plays,  i.  161. 
ROCKEL.    A  woman's  cloak.  Devon, 
ROCKER.  (1)  A  nurse. 

(2)  The  long  handle  of  the  bellows  in  a  smith's 
forge,  which  is  drawn  down  to  raise  the 
moving.board  of  the  bellows.  The  cross  staff 
upon  which  it  is  fastened  is  called  the  rock- 
staff,    rar,  dial. 

(3)  A  long  wicker  sieve  used  in  dressing  beans, 
See.  Beds, 

ROCKET.  (1)  A  doak  without  a  cape,  the  same 
as  Rochet,  q.  v.    Mr.  Fairholt  describes  it  "  a 
close  upper  garment,"  London  Pageants,  p. 
207.    It  occurs  in  Palsgrtve. 
u. 


(2)  A  portion.     Suffolk. 

ROCKING.  Walking  with  alternate  sideway 
motion.  Northamptonsh. 

ROCKING-PAN.  In  the  allom  works  at  Whitby 
in  Yorkshire,  the  allom,  after  it  is  shotten  and 
crystallized  on  the  sides  of  the  cooler,  is 
scraped  and  washed,  and  put  into  the  rocking- 
pant  and  there  melted.    Kennett,  MS. 

ROCKLED.    Rash  and  forward.    North. 

ROCKLEY.  **  Prove  at  the  partynge,  quod 
Rockley,"  Palsgrave. 

ROCKY.    Tipsy,     rar.  dial. 

RODE.  (1)  To  spavm.    Suffolk. 

(2)  A  company  of  horsemen. 

(3)  Complexion.    {A,-S,) 
U)  A  harbour  for  ships. 

(5)  Togo  to  rode  means,  late  at  night  or  early  in 
the  morning,  to  go  out  to  shoot  wild-fowl 
which  pass  over  head  on  the  wing. 
RODED..  Lean  mingled  vnth  fat.     West, 
RODEDE.    Rotted.     Heame. 
RODE-LAND.    Land  which  has  been  cleared 
or  grubbed  up;  land  lately  redaimed  and 
brought  into  cultivation. 
RODE-NET.    A  sort  of  bird-net. 
RODOK.      A  chaffinch'.      FrigeUa,  Nominale 

MS.    Or  is  it  the  redbreast } 
RODOMONT.    A  boaster.  This  term  is  derived 
from  the  name  of  a  famous  hero  in  Ariosto  s« 
called.    Hence  Rhodomontade, 
RODS-GOLD.    The  marygold. 
RODY.    Ruddy;  red.     {A,.S,) 

That  chylde  was  fulle  weile  dyghte, 
Gentylle  of  body  and  of  rod^  bryghte. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ft.  \L  38,  f.  144. 
ROE-DOE.    A  young  female  hind. 
ROENDE.    Round.    Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  109. 
ROET.    Pasture  ground.    Berks, 
ROFE.    Tore.    (^.-5.) 

Hyre  surkotte  sieve  he  r^/b  of  thenne. 
And  sayde,  by  this  5esalle  mekenne, 
Whenne  je  se  me  by  syghte. 

MS.  Uncoln  A.  i   17,  t.  104. 

ROFFE.    A  roof.     See  Jboffe, 

ROFOAM.    The  waist.    Devon. 

ROGE.  (1) 

Fye,  harlote  I  ^e,  hounde  I 
Fye  on  thee,  thou  taynted  doge  I 
What  1  laye  thou  still  fai  that  stonde. 
And  let  that  losinger  go  on  the  roge  f 

Chutor  Plapt,  il.  94. 

(2)  To  tramp,  as  beggars,  &c. 

ROGER.  (1)  The  ram  is  so  called  by  the  shep- 
herds  in  most  parts  of  England.  See  Collins' 
Miscellanies,  1742,  p.  116. 

(2^  A  rogue.    A  cant  term. 

(3)  Roger  qfthe  buttery,  a  goose. 
ROGERIAN.    Avng.    HalL 
ROGER'S-BLAST.  A  sudden  and  local  motion 

of  the  air,  no  otherwise  perceptible  but  by  its 
whirling  up  the  dust  on  a  dry  road  in  perfectly 
calm  weather,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a 
water-spout.  Forby, 
ROGGAN.  A  rocking-stone.  North, 
ROGGB.  To  shake.  {A.^S,)  Brocket!  has 
roggle  in  this  sense.  ' 

44 
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n t  romede.  he  rarede,  that  rtfffwto  all*  the  erthe, 
bo  niydly  herappyd  at  to  ryot  hymwlTeDc 

Mart*  Jrthure,  MS.  Unroin,  f.<n. 
So  hard  Rofyn  rogud  hit  roll. 
That  he  smot  with  hU  choule, 

Ajaynf  the  marbyttone. 
Of  that  dynt  thai  had  gret  doute, 
hi  that  letyn  ther  aboute. 
Fore  thai  herd  hit  echon. 

MS.  Douet  SOS»  XT.  Cent. 
The  croloe»  the  crownoe,  the  spere  bese  bowne 
That  Jhetu  ruggmU  and  rente. 
The  nayle*  myde  talle  the  conclude 
With  thyne  awene  argument  1 

MS.  UtuolM  A.  L  17,  f.  SIS. 

ROGHE.    Roagh. 

Ritghe  he  was  aa  a  ichepe. 

MS.  Ca$ttab.  FC  U.  38,  f.  101. 

ROGHTE.  Recked;  cared.  (^.--S.) 
He  roghte  not  what  woman  he  toke, 
So  lytylle  he  sett  by  hyi  spouse-hede. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  IL  SB,  f .  48. 
Syr  Befyse  was  to  wery  fcnr-faghte. 
That  of  hya  lyfe  roght*  he  noghte. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  iL38,f.  106. 

ROGHTLESSE.    Reckless ;  careless. 

Dreding  ye  were  of  my  wooero^teaaa 
That  waa  to  me  a  grevoua  hevineaae. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  L  6,  f.  116. 

ROGLRE.    Roagh. 

ROGUE.  A  professed  beggar.  Also  as  Roge  (2). 

"  Raimg^ng,  roguing  about/'  Cotgrave  in  ▼. 

Divoffue. 
ROGUEHOUSE.    A  prison.     North. 
ROIGNOUS.     Scabby;  rough.     (J.>N.) 
ROIL.  ( 1 )  A  Flemish  horse.    Mr.  Dyce  seems  at 

fault  in  Skelton,  u.  379. 

(2)  To  romp ;  to  disturb ;  to  trouble ;  to  Tex ;  to 
perplex,  or  fstigue.  North.  "  Were  woont 
to  rome  and  roile  in  clusters/'  Stanihurst's  Ire- 
land, p.  21,  where  it  means  to  rove  about,  as 
in  Reliq.  Antiq.  iL  175. 

(3)  A  great  awkward  hoyden.  **  A  big  ungainly 
slammakin,"  MS.  Devon  GL 

ROILT.    To  traduce ;  to  backbite.     West. 
ROIST.     To  bully ;  to  riot.    "  They  ruffle  and 

roist  it  out/'  Harrison's  England,  p.  149. 

"  RoiMter^  to  be  rude,  to  ramp  about,"  MS. 

Lansd.  1033.    Roisterer ^  a  swaggerer,  is  still 

in  use  in  the  North  of  England. 
ROISTON-CROW.    A  species  of  crow,  called 

by  Ray  comix  emerea  frugilega,  ed.  1674, 

p.  83.    It  is  mentioned  by  Cotgrave. 
ROIT.    To  walk  about  idly. 
ROKE.  (I)  Mist ;  steam.     Var.  dial. 

(2)  To  shake ;  to  rolL  Still  in  use,  to  shake  or 
stir  liquids.  Also,  to  cleanse  armour  by  rolling 
it  in  a  barrel  of  sand. 

Were  thay  wighte,  were  thay  woke, 

Alle  that  he  tille  atroke. 

He  made  thaire  bodlea  to  roXrc.        Pareeao/,  1375. 

(3)  A  scratch.     Yorkih. 

i^S  A  vein  of  ore.     North. 
5)  The  rook  at  chess. 
After  chee  for  the  roAre  ware  fore  the  mate, 
For  fif  the  fbodment  be  falae,  the  werke  moat  nede 
fiOle.  MS.  Douee  302,  f.  4. 

ROKY.    The  ume  as  Roaky,  q.  t. 


ROLL.  A  large  heavy  wooden  roller  for  break- 
ing  clods.    North. 

ROLLE.  (1)  To  enrol    (J.-N.) 

(2)  **  Jnti^t  the  heare  of  a  woman  that  u  layed 
over  hir  forheade;  gentilwomen  dyd  lately 
call  them  their  rottes,'*  Elyot,  ed.  1559.  At 
one  time  they  were  much  worn  in  Ireland. 
See  Holinshed,  Chron.  Ireland,  p.  134. 

ROLLEKY.    Rough ;  uneven.    East. 

ROLLER.  A  bundle  of  reed.  Used  proverbially, 
e.  g.  as  weak  as  a  rawler,  or  as  easily  thrown 
down  as  a  bundle  of  reed  set  on  an  end. 

ROLLET.  A  large  kind  of  sledge  drawn  by  a 
horse,  used  in  coal  mines.    North. 

ROLLICK.  To  romp  about  recklessly ;  to  gad 
idly ;  to  rolL     f^ar.  dial 

ROLLIPOKE.    Coarse  hempen  cloth.    East. 

ROLLOP.  This  word  was  heard  between  Ips- 
wich  and  Bury  in  the  phrase,  "  There  they 
come  roHoppin  along,"  and  was  applied  to  the 
hasty,  noisy  approach  of  horsemen,  com- 
pounded  perhaps  of  romp  and  gaOop. 

ROLLS.  Books  in  rolls,  those  which  have  a  row 
of  gold  on  the  edges  of  the  cover. 

ROLY-POLT.  (1)  A  pudding  made  in  round 
layers,  with  preserves  or  treacle  between.  Far. 
dial    Taylor  mentions  it. 

(2)  A  low,  vulgar  person.    line. 

(3)  A  game  played  with  a  certain  number  of 
pins  and  a  ball,  resembling  half  a  cricket  ball. 
It  is  played  thus.  One  pin  is  placed  in  the 
centre,  the  rest  (with  the  exception  of  one 
called  the  jack)  are  placed  in  a  circle  round  it ; 
the  jack  is  placed  about  a  foot  or  so  from  the 
circle,  in  a  line  with  one  in  the  circle  and  the 
one  in  the  centre.  The  centre  one  is  called 
the  king,  the  one  between  that  and  jack  the 
queen.  The  king  counts  for  three,  queen  two, 
and  each  of  the  otner  pins  for  one  each,  ex- 
cept jack.  The  art  of  the  game  lies  in  bowl- 
ing  down  all  the  pins  except  jack,  for  if  jack 
is  bowled  down,  the  player  has  just  so  many 
deducted  from  his  former  score  as  would  have 
been  added  if  he  had  not  struck  the  jack. 
Holloway,  pp.  142-3.  This  game  was  formerly 
called  half-bowl,  and  was  prohibited  by 
a  statute  of  Edward  IV. 

ROMAGE.  To  set  a  ship  to  rights ;  to  clear  the 
hold  of  goods ;  to  remove  things  in  it  from  one 
place  to  another. 

ROMANCE.  (1)  The  French  language. 

(2)  To  Ue.     Var.  dial. 

ROMASING.    Wonderful;  romantic.     West. 

ROMAUNT.  A  romance.  (J.^N.)  Still  in 
use  in  Suffolk  as  a  verb,  to  exaggerate  or  ex- 
cced  the  truth. 

ROMB.    To  shiver  with  cold. 

ROMBEL.    A  rumbling  noise ;  a  rumour. 

ROM-BOUSE.  Wine.  A  cant  term,  given  in 
Dekker'sBelman,  1616. 

ROME.  (1)  The  expression  of  "  the  Boke  of 
Rome"  sometimes  found  in  old  romances,  is 
a  travesty  of  the  old  phrase  the  Roman,  which 
was  applied  to  sign^  the  French  language. 
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in  which  most  of.  the  old  romances  were  ori- 

ginally  written. 

Ha  that  schalle  wend  iocIm  a  wey, 

Yt  were  nede  for  hym  to  pray 

That  Jethu  byro  schuld  save. 
Yt  ys  in  th*  bok0  nf  Rom«t 
Ther  was  no  knyght  of  Kyrttendome 

That  Joney  durst  crave.  Tinrtnt  tf  Portugal,  p.  8. 

(2)  "  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day/'  is  a  proverb 
in  common  use  to  excite  perseverance.  It  is 
found  in  the  French  Alphabet,  1615. 

(3)  To  growl ;  to  roar. 

He  comanded  that  thay  sulde  take  a  5onge  dame* 

idle*  and  nakkene  hlr,  and  sett  hir  bifore  hym,  and 

thay  did  soo ;  and  onane  he  ranne  apone  hir  romyomi, 

as  be  hadd  bene  wodd.    jr&  Uncoin  A.  L  17.  f.  37. 

(4^  Place ;  situation  ;  office. 

(5)  Broad;  spacious.    (j^.-S.) 

Jhesu  that  made  the  pianettes  vij, 
And  all  the  worlde  undur  hevyn. 
And  made  thys  worlde  wyde  and  romt. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  U.  38,  f.  105. 

(6)  To  walk  about.  {AS.)  Hence,  sometimes, 
to  depart  from. 

As  he  romeyd  all  abowte. 

He  lokyd  on  a  towre  withowte. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  U.  38,  f.  148. 

(7)  A  space.    (A..S,) 

That  the  Sarsfne  yn  a  rome 
At  that  tyme  were  overcome. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  101. 

(8)  In  space  or  length  ? 

The  geanntwas  wonder  strong, 

RfitM  thretti  fote  long.  Bevt*  of  Hamtotm,  p.  73. 

BOME-BOWSE.    Wine.    DeMter. 

ROME-MORT.    A  queen.    A  cant  term. 

ROMKIN.    A  drinking^up. 

ROMMLE.    To  speak  low  or  secretly. 

ROMMOCK.    To  romp  boisterously. 

ROMNAY.    A  kind  of  Spanish  wine. 

Larkys  in  hot  schow,  ladys  for  to  pyk. 
Good  drynk  therto,  lycyus  and  fyne, 
Blwet  of  alimayne,  romnaif  and  wyin. 

Reliq.  Antiq.  11.  30. 

ROMPSTAL.    ArudegirL     Wegt. 
ROMULIK.    Abundantly;  plentifully. 
BOMVILE.    London.    Dekker,  1616. 
RON.    Conversation ;  treatise.    (J.-S.) 

The  laste  resun  of  alle  this  ron 

Sal  be  of  hir  conoepcion 

MS.  Cotttnr.  Ftpoi.  A.  ill.  f.  S. 

RONCE.    To  romp  about.    North. 

RONCLED.    Wrinkled.     {J,.S.) 
Whoso  that  yow  beholdyth  well,  and  seyth 
Your  roneled  face  and  your  rawe  eyen  tweyne. 
Your  shrunkyn  lyppis  and  your  gowuldyn  tethe, 
How  may  he  iy ve  tto  dystresse  and  payne  ? 

MS.  Fairfax  16. 

BOND.    The  same  as  FooUn,  q.  v. 
RONDURE.    Roundness.    (/V.) 
BONE.  (1)  Rained.    (A.^S.) 
(2)  To  protect ;  to  coinfort. 
f  3^  Rouen  in  Normandy. 

(4)  The  roe  of  a  fish.  North.  "  The  roan  of 
fish,  pischtm  ova,*'  Coles. 

KONETTE.    Round ;  circular. 

BONEZ.    Thicketo;  brushwood.     Gawayne. 

BONG.    The  step  of  a  ladder.     Var.diaL    **A 


ronge  of  a  tre  oi  ledder,  tcaktre"  MS.  Did 

A.  D.  1540. 
RONGE.    To  bite ;  to  gnaw.     West. 
RONGENE.    Rung.    (k-S.) 

He  hade  morthirede  this  mylde  be  myddaye  wa> 


Withowttyne  mercy  one  OMlde,  not  watte  it  ment. 
Morte  Jrthure,  MS.  Uneoln,  f.  63. 

RONE-RIPE.    Quite  ripe.     Che»h. 
RONNER.    A  sort  of  coarse  doth. 
RONNING.     Rennet.     **  Ronnyng  of  chese, 

nudtffue,**  Palsgrave. 
RONT. 

But  downe  they  burst  the  windows  for  ayre,  and 

there  was  no  little  boot  to  bid  rant  t  sbee  was  nine 

or  ten  dayee  ere  she  reoovered  that  fit  on  my  know. 

ledge.  Armin'9  N9tttfNinnie$,  1008. 

RONYON.    A  mangy  animal    (Fr.) 

ROO.    Rough.    Devon. 

ROOD.  The  cross,  or  crudfiz.  (J.'S.)  Rood- 
beam,  the  beam  supporting  the  rood.  Rood- 
door,  a  door  leading  out  of  the  church  near 
the  altar. 

On  Saynt  Mathies  day  thapoetulle,  the  xxilij.  day 
of  February,  Sonday,  did  the  bisshop  of  Rochester 
precbe  at  PoUet  Cros,  and  had  standyng  afore  hym 
alle  his  sermon  tyme  the  pictur  of  the  rood0  «/  grae* 
in  Rent,  that  had  byn  many  yerls  in  the  abbey  of 
Boxley  In  Kent,  and  was  gretely  sought  with  pil- 
gryms,  and  when  he  had  made  an  ende  of  his  ser- 
mon, the  pictor  was  toorn  alle  to  peoes. 

MS.  Cotton,  Veopat.  A.  xxv. 

ROOD-LOFT.    A  gallery,  or  platform,  over  the 
screen,  at  the  entrance  of  the  chancel,  upon 
which  was  the  rood  or  cross,  with  images. 
See  Grindal's  Remains,  p.  154. 
ROODY.    Rank  in  growth.    North. 
ROOFE.    SpUt. 

So  harde  togedur  they  drofe. 
That  Ser  Befyse  schylde  roofs. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  184. 

ROOFING.    The  ridge-cap  of  thatched  roofs. 

Norf. 
ROOK.  (1)  To  huddle  together.     West. 
(2^  A  crow-bar.    Salop. 

(3)  A  cheat,  or  sharper.  Rookery,  a  place  of  re- 
sort for  sharpers. 

Oramercies  watt  mets  mesters  and  the  rest. 
His  smock-stain'd  dames  will  ha  a  game  at  chest. 
And  sweare  to  me  thl  knighu  be  not  turned  knaves. 
Thy  rooke$  tume  flesh-crowes  or  devouring  slaves. 
MS.  Poenu  in  Dr.  Bli$^*  PonemUm,  xvil.  Cent. 
Your  city  blades  are  cunning  rooket. 
How  rarely  you  collogue  him  I 

Sotigo  of  the  London  Prentice*,  p.  91. 

(4)  To  thrust  the  fingers  in  the  mouth,  said  of 
children.     Oxon. 

ROOKERY.    A  disturbance ;  a  scolding. 

ROOKY.     Same  as  Rooky,  q.  v. 

ROOL.    To  ruffle ;  to  rumple.     North. 

ROOM.  (1)  Dandruff.     Somerset. 

(2)  Place.  In  such  phrases  as,  **  Room  for  my 
Lord,''  it  is  equivalent  to  give  place  to,  make 
way  for. 

ROOMER.  To  go  or  put  roomer,  to  tack  about 
before  the  wind.  An  old  sea  term,  very  incor- 
rectly explained  "  a  very  large  ship"  by  Ash 
and  others.    It  occurs  in  Bourne's  Inventiont 
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•r  Devises,  1578  ;  Harrington's  Nugae  An- 
tique, ii.  233;  Apolonius  and  Silla,  ap. 
Collier's  Shak.  Lib.  p.  32 ;  Taylor,  quoted  in 
Hunter  on  the  Tempest,  p.  46. 

Yet  did  the  master  by  all  meanes  assay, 
To  Bteare  out  rcomn-^  ox  to  keepe  aloore. 
Harrington't  tr.  of  Orlando  Furioso,  1591,  p.  343. 
Hereupon  she  dlsdiarged  herself  from  the  Towne 
of  Taryffc,  and  when  wether  served  agreyng  with 
the  maister  for  her  passage,  herself  with  her  daugh- 
ter repaired  aborde  the  barke,  which  beyng  put  to 
sea,  was  forced  by  the  extremitie  of  a  contrary  winde, 
to  put  thonselves  romer  for  the  safelie  of  their  lives, 
to  a  cleane  contrary  place.     Riche't  Farewell,  1681. 
Rowse,  quoih  the  ship  against  the  rocks  ;  roomer 
cry  I  in  the  cocke ;  my  Lord  wept  for  the  company, 
I  laught  to  comfOTt  him.  Tragedy  of  Hqffman,  1631. 
UOOMTH.    Room.     Drayton, 
ROONE.       Vermilion.      This  term  has  been 
wrongly  explained  by  all  the  glossarists. 
Y  schalle  yeve  the  a  nobylle  stede, 
Also  redd  as  ony  roone. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  G6. 
ROORT.     Roared.     Lane. 
ROOP.  (1)  A  haUoa.     For.  dial. 
(2)  A  hoarseness.     North.    A  sort  of  hoarseness 

in  fowls  is  so  called. 
ROOSELING.     Sloping  down.    Exmoor, 
ROOST.     To  drive.     Devon. 
ROOST-COCK.    The  common  cock.     Devon. 

See  the  example  under  Porpentine. 
ROOT.  (1)  A  rut.     Glouc. 
(2)  To  turn  up  the  ground,  as  hogs  do  with  their 
noses.    Lane. 

!3)  Gross  amount ;  sum  total. 
4)  To  rot.     Somerset. 

I  root,  he  seyde,  fro  the  boon, 
Jhesu  Cryste,  what  schall  y  done  ? 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  114. 

ROOTAGE.    Extirpation. 
ROOTER.     A  rough  attack.     North. 
ROOTLE.     To  root  up,  as  swine.     Beds. 
ROOTY.     Rank,  as  grass.     YorJtsh. 
ROOVE.    To  dry  meat  in  a  chimney,  or  over  a 

kiln.     Gloue. 
ROOZE.    To  shed;  to  scatter.     Comw. 
ROP.    Reaped.    (A.-S.) 
ROPE.  (1)  A  word  formerly  taught  to  parrots. 

A  rope  for  a  parrot  was  a  common  proverbial 

expression. 

(2)  A  dwarf.     Somerset. 

(3)  To  tether,  as  a  horse.  Norf. 

(4)  A  measure  of  twenty  feet.    Devon. 

(5)  A  bundle  of  tyrigs  laid  over  a  gutter  instead 
of  a  plank.-  Devon. 

ROPE-PULLING.  The  ancient  custom  of  rope- 
pulling  is  always  strictly  observed  in  Ludlow 
on  Shrove  Tuesday.  At  about  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  the  rope  is  given  out  from  the 
Town-hall  by  the  Mayor,  on  whom  this  im- 
portant duty  by  right  devolves.  Immediately 
on  the  rope  being  let  down  from  a  window, 
an  indescribable  struggle  and  trial  of  strength 
commences  between  the  denizens  of  the  dif- 
ferent wards,  which  is  not  concluded  without 
an  obstinate  contention.  There  are  afterwards 


ordinaries  at  the  various  inns,  and  pleasure  and 
conviviality  are  the  order  of  the  dav. 

ROPER.  ( 1 )  A  rope-maker. 

(2)  A  crafty  fellow ;  a  rogue. 

ROPE-RIPE.  Fit  for  hanging,  a  phrase  applied 
to  anything  very  wicked.  "  A  rope- ripe-rogue 
ripe  for  the  rope,  or  deserving  the  rope* 
Howell's  Lex.' Tet.  1660. 

ROPERY.    Roguery.     Shak. 

ROPES.  The  entrails.  West.  "The  ropes 
in  the  small  guttes,"  Palsgrave.  "  Almost 
confined  at  present  to  the  guts  of  woodcocks, 
which  are  often  dressed  with  the  ropes  in 
them,"  MS.  Devon  Gl. 

ROPY.  "Wine  or  other  liquor  is  said  to  be  ropp, 
when  thick  and  coagulated.  Line.  Bread  is 
said  to  be  ropy  when  in  warm  close  weather 
a  sort  of  second  fermentation  takes  place  after 
baking.    Var.  dial. 

RORDE.     Soimd ; 'noise ;  roar. 

RORE.  (1)  Dew.  {Lat.)  Jiorid,  dewy,  Marlowe, 
iii.  364  ;  Hawkins,  iii.  151. 

(2)  Trouble ;  stir ;  noise.  Hence,  perhaps,  the 
name  of  roaring-boys. 

(3)  To  barter,  or  exchange  merchandize.  "  Roo- 
ryne  or  chaungyne  on  chaffare  for  another,*' 
Pr.  Parv.  p.  71. 

RORY-TORY.  Having  a  mixture  of  gay  colours ; 
showy;  dashing.     Devon. 

ROSARY.     A  rose-bush.    Skelton. 

ROSE.  (1)  The  rose  was  a  symbol  of  secrecy 
among  the  ancients,  and  ft*om  hence  is  said  to 
be  derived  the  adage  "  under  the  rose"  when 
a  secret  is  to  be  kept,  and  used  with  great 
propriety  on  privT  seals,  which  came  into  use 
about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century. 
Snelling's  Coins,  p.  2. 

(2)  When  the  upper  part  of  a  quarry  or  well  falls 
in,  it  is  said  to  rose  in. 

(3)  To  drop,  or  fall,  said  of  seed  or  corn  when 
over-ripe.     Somerset, 

(4)  The  erysipelas. 

(5)  A  knot  of  ribands,  frequently  worn  in  the 
ear,  on  the  shoe,  &c. 

(6)  To  praise.     Still  in  use. 

(7)  The  top  of  the  spout  of  a  watering-pot,  per- 
forated for  the  purpose  of  distributing  the 
water ;  the  top  of  a  leaden  pipe,  perforated  in 
a  similar  manner,  to  prevent  leaves  or  rubbish 
from  entering  a  water-butt. 

^OSEE.      An    ancient  confection,  composed 

cliiefly  of  milk,  dates,  spices.  Sec 
ROSEMARYNE.    Rosemary. 

Tak  of  rewe  agrete  qwantite,  and  sawgehalfe  als 
mekille,  and  roaemarpne  the  same  quantitee. 

JfS.  Line.  3fff(f.f.  383. 

ROSEMARY-STONES.  Friable  stones  of. a 
deep  yellow  colour  found  amongst  the  fattest 
marles  about  Audley,  co.  Staff,  and  used  by 
the  painters.    Kennett,  MS. 

ROSE-NOBLE.  A  gold  coin,  stamped  vrith  a 
rose,  worth  sixteen  shillings. 

ROSER.    A  rose-bush.    {A.^N.) 

ROSE-RYAL.  A  gold  coin  formeriy  worth 
thirty  shillings,  bat  it  rose  three  shillings  in 
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value  in  the  reign  of  James  I.    See  Snelling's 

Coins,  p.  24. 
ROSE-YARD.  A  place  where  roses  grow.  Pals- 

grave, 
ROSIAR.    A  rose-tree.    {A.-N.) 
The  knyghte  and  his  iqwyere 
Rhted  undir  a  rosere 
TIllc  the  day  wex  clere, 

Undrone  and  mare.     MS,  Lincoln  A.  1. 17.  f*  133. 
ROSLL.      Rosin.      East.      '*  Ronna,    rosyle," 

Nnminale  MS.  xv.  Cent. 
ROSILLY.     Said  of  sandy  and  gritty  soil,  like 

rosin.      East.     Harrison,  p.  Ill,  mentions 

roaelUe  monld. 
ROSIN-END.    A  shoemaker's  thread.     North, 
ROSINNED.    Tipsy.     Craven, 
ROS-LAND.     Heathy  land.    Bait, 
ROSPE.    To  belch. 
ROSS.  (1)  The  refuse  of  plants. 
(2)  A  morass.     Heref, 
ROSSEL.  (1)  To  heat ;  to  roast.     North, 
(2)  To  kick  severely.     SaUtp, 
ROSELLED.  (1)  Decayed.     North, 

(2) 

Throwea  rownnde  rede  ichelde  he  machede  hym  sone. 

That  the  rotelde  spere  to  his  herte  rynnes. 

Morte  Arthurtt  MS.  lAncoln,  t,  83. 

ROSSHETON.    Rushed. 

They  rtmheton  ajeynnethe  wall  of  ston. 

Chron.  Vilodun.  p.  I  S3. 

ROST.    To  turn  boast  to  rost,  i.  e.  to  turn  from 

swaggering  to  humility. 
ROSTER.    A  rost-iron,  an  iron  grate-  used  in 
roasting ;  a  gridiron.     Nominale  MS.     "  Lay 
hom  on  a  rostynge  yme,  and  roste  horn,"  Ord. 
and  Regulations,  p.  451. 
ROSTLE.    To  ripen.     Lane, 
ROSY.     Healthy.    Hens,  when  they  commence 
laying,  and  their  combs  look  red  and  healthy, 
are  said  to  be  rosy. 
ROT.  (1)  Great  nonsense.     West. 
(2)  A  body  of  six  soldiers. 
ROTA'MEN.    A  name  given  to  certain  poli- 
tidans  during  the  Commonwealth,  who  sug- 
gested that  a  third  part  of  the  parliament 
should  go  out  by  rotation. 
ROTE.  (1)  A  kind  of  cymbal,  said  to  be  the  same 
as  the  hurdy-gurdy.    "  Dulcimers  or  dowble 
harpe  called  a  roote,  harbiios"  Huloet,  1552. 
He  Uu5te  hire  til  sche  wascerten 
Of  harpe*  of  dtole,  and  of  rote. 

Cower,  MS,  Soc,  Antiq,  134,/.  234. 
Wele  to  playe  one  a  rotte. 
To  syng  mtny  newe  note. 
And  of  harpyng,  wele  I  wote. 
He  wane  the  pryse  aye.  ilf&  LincolnA.  I.  17*  f.  130. 

(2)  A  root.     {A.-S.) 

(3)  Practice.    (A.-N.)    Also  a  verb,  to  practise, 
to  repeat  by  rote. 

(4) Writing;  record. 

Men  say  yn  olde  rotet 

A  womant  bolt  ys  tone  achote. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  il.  38,  f.  103. 
ROTEN.    Rotten.     Chaucer. 

Myn  iowie  hath  suftid  in  his  word. 

In  God  myn  goost  hath  had  his  trust. 
For  synne  is  scharp  as  liny  vis  ord, 
Itmakitb  hem  lame  that  Icvyn  In  luit. 


Therfore,  Jhesu,  myn  lovely  Lord, 

When  I  am  rofyn,  rub  of  the  rust, 
Er  1  be  broujt  withinne  sdiippys  bord. 

To  sayle  into  the  dale  of  dust. 

Hampote'e  Paraphraee  qf  the  PsatmSt  MS 

ROT-GUT.    Bad  small  beer. 

Beer-a-bumble— 

'Twool  bust  yar  guts,  afore  t'al  make  ye  tumble. 

ROTHER.  (1)  The  rudder  of  a  ship.     (A.-S.) 

And  thus  putte  every  man  out  other. 

The  schip  of  love  hath  loste  his  rother. 

Cower,  MS,  Soc.  Antlq.  134,  f.  77 
A  lie  ys  the  toon  with  the  touther. 
As  a  shyppe  that  ya  turned  with  the  rother. 

MS.  HaH.  1701,  f.31. 

(2)  A  homed  beast.  "In  Herefordshire  the 
dung  of  such  beasts  is  still  called  rother  soyl^** 
Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033.  According  to 
Sharp's  MS.  Glossary,  the  word  is  current 
in  Warwickshire,  and  he  adds  that  the  beast-^ 
market  at  Stratford-on-ATon  is  called  the' 
rother  market,  **  It  is  the  pasture  lards  the 
rother's  sides,''  Shakespeare ;  the  old  editions 
reading  brother's.  For  this  emendation  we 
are  in&bted  to  Mr.  Singer,  and  is  exceedingly 
ingenious,  although  it  must  at  the  same  time 
be  admitted  that  sense  can  be  made  of  it  as 
it  stands  in  the  original.  "Bueerump€ecus,tak 
heaxde  of  rother  beastes,"  Elyot,  ed.  1559. 

(3)  Name  of  a  river  ? 

Drof  of  horsand  gyl  of  fisch. 
So  hat  my  leroman  war  je  yt ; 
Water  of  rother  and  Taymyi  brother, 
So  hat  my  lemman  in  non  other. 

MS.  Douce  857,  f .  77. 

(4)  A  sailor.    Nominale  MS. 
ROTOURE.    A  pUiyer  on  the  rote. 

3yf  thou  ever  with  Jogeloure, 
With  hasadoure  or  with  rotoure, 
Hauntyst  Uveme.       MS.  Harl.  I70I,  f.  7. 

He  it  a  persone,  she  thynkethe,  of  fair  figure, 

A  yong  rotourt  redy  to  hir  pleasier. 

l4fdgate*e  Minor  Poeme,  p.  35. 

ROTTLE-PENNY.    The  herb  yellow-rattle. 
ROTYNG.    Root. 

Jess^,  he  seide,  of  his  rotyng 
Certeynly  a  5erdethal  spring. 
Cursor  Mundi,  MS,  CoU.  Trin,  CUntab.  t.  28. 
ROU.    Cold;  bleak;  damp.    North, 
ROUGHED.  (I)  Wrinkled.     Northumb. 
(2)  Beer  is  said  to  be  rouched  when  it  acquires 

a  tartness.    MS.  Devon  Gl. 
ROUDGE.    A  rough  coarse  cloth. 
ROUGE.    To  gnaw ;  to  devour.    Somerset, 
ROUGH.  (1)  To  make  rough,  applied  to  horses' 
shoes  when  they  are  made  rough  to  prevent 
them  slipping  in  firosty  weather. 

(2)  A  wood,  or  copse.    Sa'op, 

(3)  Luxuriant,  as  grass.    North, 

(4) 

Up  she  roae  ageyn  the  roughe. 

With  sorefUle  hert  and  care  inoughe, 

Carefblle  of  blood  and  bone  s 
She  sye  it  myght  no  better  be. 
She  knelid  down  uppon  her  kne. 
And  thankid  God  and  Seynt  John. 

Torrent  of  Portugat,  p.  79. 

(5)  To  trump  one's  adversary's  card  at  the  gam« 
of  whist. 
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ROUGH-CANDLE.    A  torch,  or  Unk. 
ROUGH-CAST.    A  composition  of  sand,  grit, 

and  mortar,  used  for  walls.  &c 
ROUGHED.     Streaked;  speckled.    Devon, 
ROUGH-LEAF.    The  true  leaf  of  a  phmt,  in 

distinction  from  its  seed  leaves.     West. 
ROUGH-MUSIC.    A  discordant  din  of  sticks, 
pans,  and  a  heterogeneous  collection  of  instru- 
ments, a  species  of  entertainment  which  takes 
place  when  a  woman  has  been  beaten  by  her 
husband.     It  is  got  up  principally  by  boys, 
who  parade  the  village  accompanied  by  the 
musical  band,  in  which  nearly  all  take  a  part, 
and  the  performance  concludes  with  burning 
the  effigy  of  the  offender,  which  has  been  car- 
ried in  procession.    A  curious  notion  is  uni- 
versally prevalent,  that  if  the  rough  music  is 
not  continued  for  three  successive  nights,  all 
the  boys  participating  in  these  means  of  pass- 
ing a  public  censure  can  be  banished  from  the 
village  for  a  limited  period  by  the  homo  de- 
Unquens. 
ROUGHNESS.    Plenty ;  store.     Cumb, 
ROUGH-RIDER.    One  who  breaks  in  horses. 
ROUGH-SETTER.     A  mason  who  only  did 

rough  coarse  work,  as  walls,  &c. 
ROUGH-SPUN.    Rude;  unpolished;  blunt. 
ROUGHT. 

Invidla  the  therd  wound  yf« 

A  wyckkyd  gnawer  or  veii3rni  or  gowt. 
He  ys  a  wyckyd  wound  I  gesa, 

Ther  he  hath  power  to  reyne  or  rought, 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft.  U  9. 
ROUK,  (1)  A  large  number.     North, 
(2)  To  wander.    (3)  To  be  restless. 
ROUKE.    To  lie  close.    (^.-5.) 

The!  shul  for  thurst  the  hedes  couke 
Of  adders  that  doth  aboute  hem  rauk^. 
As  childe  that  sittith  in  moders  lappe, 
And  soukith  whan  him  Ilkith  the  pappc. 

MS.Addit,  11305,  f.07. 
ROULE.    To  roll ;  to  run  easily. 
ROUMER.     Wider.     Chaucer, 
ROUNCEVAL.    Large ;  strong.    Coles  makes 
mention  of  Rotmceval  pease ;  and  he  has  also, 
"  a  rounsival,  virago." 
ROUNCIE.  (1)  Acommon  hackney  horse.  Some- 
times, a  horse  of  any  kind. 

Befyse  sadelyd  hys  rmtnty. 
The  bore  he  thoght  to  hunty 

Jlf.Sr.  Cantab.  Ft,  ii.  38,  f.  lOU. 
Syr  Befyie  lepyd  on  hys  roum&if. 
And  wyth  hym  hys  coeyn  ser  Tarry. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ft.  ii.  38,  f.  120. 

(2)  A  vulgar  coarse  woman. 

ROUND.  (1)  A  turret  or  tower  of  a  circular 
form ;  a  room  or  closet  within  such  a  turret. 
Willson, 

{2)  To  counsel  sccrttly;  to  rowne,  or  whisper. 
It  is  of  common  occurrence  under  this  form. 

(3)  A  kind  of  dance.  "  The  round  danse,  or 
the  dansing  of  the  rounds,*'  Nomenclator, 
1585,  p.  299.  There  was  a  sort  of  song  or 
ballad  also  so  called. 

(4)  To  round  the  head^  to  cut  the  hair  round. 
Bound  dealing^  plain  honest  dealing.    Round 


film,  a  considerable  sum.    Round  andsquaret 

everywhere. 
^5)  A  toast  at  a  drinking  revel ;  a  health  to  pass 

round. 
(6)FuU;large.    North, 

(7)  Certain  soldiers,  whose  office  it  was  to  go 
round  and  inspect  the  sentinels,  watches,  and 
advanced  guard,  were  called  gentlemen  qftke 
round, 

(8)  Plain  in  speaking.  Oxon.  **  A  round 
answer,''  Holinshed's  England,  i.  10. 

(9)  A  regiment,  or  troop. 

(10)  A  globular  pebble.    Devon. 

(1 1 )  An  animal's  rump.     Var,  dial 

(12)  A  kind  of  target. 
ROUND-DOCK.    The  common  mallow. 
ROUNDEL.  (1)  Anything  round,  as  a  circle,  a 

trencher,  &c.    "  A  roundell  to  set  dishes  on 
for  soiling  the  tablecloth,"  Baret,  1580. 

(2)  The  midriff.     Somerset, 

(3)  A  roundelay,  or  catch. 
ROUNDELET.    A  rundlet  for  wine. 
ROUNDERS.    A  boy's  game  at  balls. 
ROUND-FROCK.    A  gaberdine,  or  upper  gar- 
ment, worn  by  the  rustics.     Var,  dial 

ROUNDGE.    A  great  noise ;  a  violent  push  or 

stroke.    Northumb, 
ROUNDHEAD.    A  puritan,  so  called  because 
the  hair  was  cut  in  a  close  circular  fashion. 
And  ere  their  butter  'gan  to  coddle, 
A  bullet  churnd  i'th  Roundheadt  noddle. 

Men  Miracle*,  1656,  p.  43. 

ROUNDLY.    Plainly ;  evidently ;  vehemently ; 

quickly.    Also,  severely.     "  lie  make  them 

come  off  and  on  roundlg"  Nabbes'  Bride, 

1640,  sig.  G.  iL 

ROUND-ROBIN.    A  small  pancake.  Devon. 

ROUNDS.    Fragment  of  statues  in  paintings 

were  termed  rounds, 
ROUND-SHAVING.    A  reprimand.     West, 
ROUND-TAG.    A  children's  game,  at  which 

they  all  stand  in  a  ring.  Devon, 
ROUND-TILTH.  Sowing  a  roundMUh  is  sow- 
ing land  continuously  without  any  fallow. 
Kent. 
ROUNE.  To  whisper.  Sometimes  for  speech 
or  song  in  generaL  {A.-S.)  It  is  occasion, 
ally  used  in  its  primitive  sense,  to  counsel  or 
consult. 

Soroer  is  comen  with  love  to  toune. 
With  blostme  and  with  brides  nmne. 

Reliq.  jtntiq.  L  241. 
Lenten  ys  come  with  love  to  toune. 
With  blonnra  ant  with  briddes  roune,  < 

mt9on*»  Ancient  Songt,  ed.  18S9,  i.63. 
On  hys  knees  he  sette  hym  downe 
With  the  prett  for  to  nmne, 

MS,  Hart.  iTil,  f.  83. 

ROUNGE.  (1)  A  wheelbarrow. 

(2)  To  nip,  or  cut.    (A.-N.) 

For  ever  on  hem  y  roun/re  and  gnawe, 
And  hindir  hem  alle  that  ever  y  may. 

Cower,  MS.  SocAntiq.  134.  f.  94. 

ROUNSEPICK.     Same  as  Ran^ck,  q.  v. 
ROUN-TREE.    The  mountam-ash.    North. 
ROUP.    A  filthy  boil  on  the  romps  <A  fowls. 
Bailey, 
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ROUPE.    Outcry ;  lamentation. 
ROUS.    Boasting.    North, 

Ne  be  nat  proude,  thoghe  thou  weyl  dout, 
Yn  thyn  herte  to  make  a  rem*. 

MB.  Harl.  170I,  f.  34. 
Thou  maytt  nat  excuse  the  with  rmu. 
And  aey  al  the  worlde  so  dous. 

MS.  Harl,  17OI.  f.  16. 

ROUS-ABOUT.  Big; unwieldy.    Wett,     Also, 

a  restless  fidgetty  person. 
ROUSE.  (1)  To  shake  and  flutter.    A  term  in 

ancient  hawking. 

(2)  To  turn  out.     Far,  dial 

(3)  A  full  glass ;  a  bumper.    Very  common  in 
old  plays. 

(4)  Noise ;  intemperate  mirth.    Devon, 
ROUSEN.    A  report.    Devon, 
ROUSER.     A  jpreat  falsehood.    Arousing  Ue, 

firom  routing^  great,  excessive.    "  A  rousing 
lye,  mendacium  magnificum"  Coles. 
ROUSING.    Rough;  shaggy.    Devon, 
ROUST.    To  rouse,  or  disturb.     GUmc. 
ROUTE.  (1)  A  company.    North,  Also  a  verb, 
to  assemble  in  a  company. 

Is  this  flowre  amonkes  weed  ? 
A  falre  liUy  for  so  fowie  a  rowte, 

MS.  Coll.  S.  Johan.  Cantab.  G.  14. 
When  hur  fadur  was  dede, 
Moche  warre  began  to  sprede 

Yn  hur  lande  alleabowte; 
Therfore  sche  ys  gevyn  to  rede. 
To  take  a  lorde  to  rewleand  to  lede 
Hur  londe  wy  th  hys  rowte. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ft,  ii.  38,  f .  75. 
(2)  Recked ;  cared.    {A..S.) 

The  wolf  in  the  putle  stod, 

Ailngret  so  that  he  ves  wod ; 

]-nou  he  cursede  that  ihider  him  broute ; 

The  vox  ther  of  luitle  n»ut9. 

Aff/if.  ifn/<9.  ii.277. 
(3) 

And  Eagelle  alle  bryghte  schalle  fly  alle  abowy te. 
And  helpe  the  frome  there  handcs,  that  er  so  hygthe 
of  roifftt,  RtUq.  Antiq.  iL  12. 

(4)  To  snore.  "  Dormendo  sonare^  Anglice  to 
rowtyn,"  MS.  Bibl.  Reg.  12  B.  i.  f.  88.  Also, 
to  roar  or  bellow,  as  animals ;  to  hollow. 

(5)  Great  or  violent  stir.    Devon, 
To  makeroteMtf  into  Rome  with  ryotous  knyghtes 
Within  a  sevenyghtedaye  with  sex  score  hclmes. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS,  Uneoin,  f.57. 

(6)  Coarse  grass.    East, 

(7)  To  belch.    Palsgrave,  1530. 

(8)  Crepo ;  pedo.    Coles*  Lat  Diet. 
ROUTED.    If  an  animal  strays  and  is  pounded, 

it  remains,  when  unclaimed,  three  sunsets 
and  three  sunrisings  in  the  pound  or  pinfold, 
afterwards  it  is  ttSien  to  the  rout  (or  green) 
yard,  till  the  owner  can  be  found,  and  is  then 
said  to  be  routed.  This  term  is  used  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Homcastle  more  particu- 
larly than  elsewhere,  and  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  see  in  the  provincial  papers  adver- 
tisements beginning  thus,  routed  at — 2  pigs, 
&c.     Line, 

ROUTH.  (1)  Plenty ;  abundance.    North, 

(2)  Rough,  as  shaggy  hair,  &c. 

ROUTHB.   Compasaion;  pity.    (A.-S,) 


But  eche  hadde  o  defaute  ef  slouthe 
Towardls  lore,  and  that  was  routhe. 

Gower,  MS.  80c.  Antiq.  1J4,  f.  111. 
O,  blisfulle  Lorde,  have  on  this  mater  nrnthe  I 

Ufdgatt,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134.  f.5. 

ROUTOUS.     Riotous;  noisy.    North, 
ROUT-OUT.  (1)  A  Saturday  pie.     Comw. 
(2)  To  seek  or  hunt  very  narrowly  for  any  per- 
son or  thing.     Var.  diaL 
ROVE.  (1)  A  scab.    SuJTolJt. 

(2)  To  shoot  an  arrow  with  an  elevation,  not 
point  blank. 

(3)  A  mode  of  ploughing.    East, 

(4)  To  shrug;  to  stir  up. 
With  his  scholder  he  gan  nwe. 

^  ^  ^rthour  and  Merlin,  p,  73. 

(5)  To  cleave,  or  cut. 

His  brand  and  his  brade  schelde  al  blody  be  rovene  / 
Was  never  oure  semliche  kynge  so  sorowfuUe  in  herte. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS,  Uncoln,  f.  94. 

ROVER.    An  archer.    Jonson. 

ROVERS.  Arrows  shot  vrith  a  certain  degree 
of  elevation,  generally  at  45**.  There  were 
marks  on  the  target  also  so  called.  "  Shooting 
stiU  at  rovers,"  Clobery's  Divine  Glimpses, 
1659,  p.  4.  Running  at  rovers^  having  too 
much  liberty. 

RO  VERTED.    Returned  to  life.    (Lat,) 

ROW.  (1)  A  hedge.     Var,  dial 

(2)  To  look  for.     Herrf. 

(3)  A  riot ;  a  disturbance.     Var,  dial 

(4)  To  rake,  or  stir  about.   North, 
ROW-CLOTH.     A  folding  cloak,  made  of  a 

kind  of  warm  but  coarse  doth  completely 
dressed  after  weaving. 
ROWD.    The  finscale  fist.    Sufoli, 
ROWDLE.    To  move  gently.     Oxon, 
ROWE.  (1)  Rushed. 

Upon  agen  the  nadder  route. 
And  breide  awei  his  right  browe. 

Bevee  ofHamtoun,  p.  91. 

(2)  Rough.  Rough-cast  is  still  caUed  row-cast 
in  many  places. 

He  was  wonderliche  strung, 
Rome  thrett^  fete  long  t 
His  herd  was  bothe  gret  and  rowe, 
A  space  of  a  fot  betwene  is  bruwe  I 

Bemeeo/HamtounfP  91. 

I  had  better  bee  hanged  in  a  withie,  or  in  a  cow- 

talle,  then  be  a  row/boted  St-ot,  for  thei  are  ever 

fare  and  faae.  BulleMt  Dialogue,  1573,  p.  3. 

Bot  it  was  blacker 

Than  another,  and  wel  rower,ArthourandMerlin,p.2». 

(3)  A  red  ray  of  light.  ♦*  The  rowis  red  of 
Phebus  light,*'  Chaucer. 

ROWELL.    The  circular  wheel  of  a  spur;  a 
spur ;  anything  circular.     (A.-N) 
The  rowelta  whas  rede  golde  with  ryalle  stonys» 
Raylide  with  reched  and  rubyet  i-newe. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  f .  87. 

ROWENS.    After-grass.    Si^olk, 
ROWET.  t)ld  withered  grass.    South, 
ROWL.    A  wake,  or  fair.  Exmoor, 
ROWLAND.    See  OUver  (2). 

But  to  have  a  Itmoland  to  resist  an  Oliver,  he 
sent  solempne  ambassadors  to  the  kyng  of  Englaadt, 
offeryng  hym  hyt  doughter  in  mariage. 

Haa,BMnPtVl.t,U, 
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ROWLAND-HO.     A  Christmas  gamc- 
ROWNEY.     Thin,  oneTen,  as  cloth;  hanng 
some  threads  stouter  than    others.      East, 
"  Rowy  or  stricky,  as  some  stuffs  are,"  HowelL 
ROWORGIN.    An  organ.    Northumb, 
ROWS.   The  galleries,  ranges,  or  talking  places, 
raised  and  covered  over,  having  shops  on  both 
sides,  along  the  public  streets  in  Chester. 
Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
ROWTH.    A  root.     Yorkth. 
ROWTY.    Rank,  said  of  grass.      It  occurs  in 

Harrison's  Britaine,  pp.  110, 221. 
ROW.UP.    To  devour.    Cumb. 
R0W5E.    Rough.    (J.-S,) 

Hyt  body  is  awey  dwyned. 
And  fore  grete  cold  ml  to-schend. 
Hys  berd  wm  both  blake  and  rowje. 
And  to  hyt  gyrdell  tted  it  drew5e  ; 
He  cane  telle  off  grete  care 
The  suflyre  x.  wynterand  more. 

MS,  Mhmole  61,  xv.  Cent. 
He  shal  do  the  see  be  rott^e. 
And  also  to  be  smethe  i-now5e. 
Cursor  Uundi,  MS.  ColU  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  1.12. 

ROXALL.    Towrcstic.    I.  qf  Wight 

ROXT.     Rotten;  decayed;  applied  to  apples 

and  pears.    West. 
ROY.  (1)  A  king.     {A,.N.) 

In  the  kalendes  of  Maye  this  caas  es  befallcnc 
The  nt^  ryalle  renownde  with  his  rownde  ubie. 

Morte  drthure»  US.  Lincoln,  f.  78. 

(2)  To  swagger ;  to  boast ;  to  indulge  in  convivial  I 
mirth.     North, 

ROYAL-MERCHANT.  In  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury  the  Venetians  vrere  masters  of  the  sea ; 
the  Sanudos,  the  Justiniani,  the  Grimaldi,  &c. 
all  merchants,  erected  principalities  in  several 
places  of  the  Archipelago,  which  their  de- 
scendants enjoyed  for  many  generations,  and 
thereby  became  truly  and  properly  royal  mer- 
chants;  which,  indeed,  was  the  title  gene- 
rally given  them  all  over  Europe.  Warburton, 
The  phrase  occurs  in  old  plays. 

ROYALS.  (1)  Taxes.    Swith, 

(2)  Gold  pieces  worth  fifteen  shillings. 

ROYATOUR.    A  dissipated  sharper. 

ROYNISH.  Mangy;  scafcby.  (Fr,)  MeUpho- 
rically,  mean,  low,  base.  "  The  sloven  and 
the  careless  man,  the  roynish  nothing  nice," 
Tusser,  p.  289.  "  The  roynish  clown,"  the 
base  clown,  Shakespeare.  "  Such  a  roinish 
rannel,"  Harvey,  1593.  Mr.  Hunter  imagines 
it  to  mean  obtrusive,  trotiblesome,  in  Shake- 
speare, on  a  misinterpretation  of  a  single 
passage.  Parkinson,  speaking  of  plants  suit- 
able for  borders  for  flower-beds,  says  of  the 
germander,  that  on  account  of  its  disposition 
to  spread  itself,  it  must  be  taken  up  and  new 
set  once  in  three  or  four  years,  **  or  else  it 
will  grow  too  roynish  and  troublesome.'*  Jfoy- 
nish  here  means  coarse ;  and  tr^ubleaome  is 
used  in  a  somewhat  peculiar  sense. 

ROYSTER.     An  inventory.    Yorksh. 

ROYTHKR.  The  same  as  Roister,  to  behave 
turbulently ;  to  make  noise  and  confusion. 
Yorksh.    Sec  Roist. 

ROZIM.    A  quaint  sa>nng.     West. 


RUB.  (1)  Any  unevenness  of  surface,  l^fet*- 
phorically,  an  imperfection.  The  term  was 
much  used  at  bowls.  "  Like  a  bowle  that 
runneth  in  a  smooth  allie  without  anie  rub,'' 
Stanihnrst,  p.  18.  To  rub,  to  touch  another 
ball  or  the  jack. 

(2)  A  sand-stone  for  a  scythe.  "  The  rub  or 
brickie  stone  which  husbandmen  doo  occupie 
in  the  whetting  of  their  sithes,"  Harrison, 
p.  235.    Still  in  use. 

(3)  To  do  work  hastily. 

(4)  A  slight  reproof.    Var.  dial. 
RUBBACROCK.     A  filthy  slattern.    West. 
RUBBAGE.     Rubbish.    Var.  dial 
RUBBELL.    Refuse  of  mason's  work,  broken 

stones,  &c  "  Cfementitiua,  made  of  masons 
woorke,  or  of  morter,  or  of  rubbeUbnA.  broken 
stones,"  Elyot,  ed.  1559.  "  Gary  away  rubbeU 
or  brokell  of  olde  decayed  houses,"  Huloet, 
1552.  It  is  explained  in  the  Herefordshire 
Glossary,  p.  88,  "  a  mixture  of  stones  and 
earth  in  a  quarry ;"  and  the  term  is  now  ap- 
plied to  various  sorts  of  gritty  rubbish.  **  Rub- 
ble,  as  morter  and  broken  stones  of  old  build- 
ings," Baret,  1580. 
RUBBER.  (1)  Same* as  Rub  (2). 

(2)  An  instrument  used  for  cleaning  various 
parts  of  the  dress. 

(3)  A  limited  series  of  games  by  which  the 
stakes  are  reckoned.  "  Rubbers  at  bowls," 
Poor  Robin's  Visions,  1677,  p.  132. 

RUBBERS.  At  bowls,  are  two  bowls  that  rub 
or  touch  each  other. 

RUBIFY.  To  make  red.  It  occurs  in  Ash- 
mole's  Theat.  Chem.  Brit.  1652,  p.  188. 
Shakespeare  has  rubious,  red. 

RUBINS.     Rubies.   (^.-A.) 

RUBOWRE.     Redness.    {A.-N.) 

RUBRICK.     Red  ochre. 

The  same  in  sheeps  milke  with  ntbricke  and  soft 
pitch,  drunke  every  day  or  eaten  to  your  meale, 
heipeth  the  ptisickc,  and  obstructions.  Anatoiius 
approved  beane  meale  sifted  and  sod  with  harts 
marrow  to  be  given  to  a  horse  which  stalleth  blood 
for  three  dates  together. 

Tt>psfir$  BeatUt   1(107,  p.  132. 

RUCK.  (1)  To  repent.   Lmc. 

(2)  A  heap.  Also  a  verb,  to  gather  together  in 
heaps,  far.  dial  "  There  in  another  rticke,* 
Drayton's  Poems,  p.  5. 

(3)  To  crease  linen.  Also  a  substantive,  a  fold, 
plait,  or  crease,    far,  dial. 

(4)  To  go  about  gossiping.    lAnc, 
{bS  A  rut  in  a  road.   Heref, 

(6)  A  small  heifer.  Somerset. 

(7)  To  huddle  together.    Chesh, 

(8)  A  gigantic  bird,  the  same  with  the  rock  of 
the  Arabian  tales. 

(9)  To  squat,  or  crouch  down.  North.  Palmer 
has  ruckee,  to  cower,  to  stoop,  to  squat. 

But  now  they  rucken  in  hire  ncste. 
And  resten  as  hem  liken  bcste. 

Cower,  MS,  Soc.  Jntiq.  13\,  f.  114, 
Thai  Ml  for  Ihrystc  the  hefcd  sowkc 
Of  the  ncddyr  that  on  thaimc  sal  rvwke, 

Hampole,  MS,  Bowm,  p.  1!«. 
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RUCEET.    To  rattle.    Ojpoh, 

RUCKING.  A  hen  is  called  a  rueknuf  hen, 
when  she  wants  to  sit,  probably  from  the 
noise  she  makes  at  that  time.  Line. 

RUCKLE.  (1)  To  rumple.    See  Ruck  (3). 

(2)  A  struggle.   A>n/. 
RUCKLING.    The  least  of  a  brood. 
RUCKSES.    Racks.  North. 

RUCKSTIR.     To  stir  about ;  to  make  a  great 

stir  or  fuss.  Warw, 
RUCTION.    An  uproar.    TFetim, 
RUD.  (1)  Ruddle  for  sheep.  North. 
{2)  A  reed.  Somerset. 

(3)  A  material  for  garters. 

(4)  To  rub ;  to  polish.   Devon. 
RUDDE.    Complexion.   (A.-S.) 
RUDDER.  (1)  A  sieve.   Dorset. 
(2)  Copulation.  Somerset. 
RUDDERISH.    Passionate ;  hasty.   West. 
RUDDLE.  (1)  Red.    The  red  ochre  with  which 

sheep  are  marked  is  called  ruddle. 

Hb  skin,  like  blushes  which  Adorn 
The  boiom  of  the  rising  mom. 
All  over  ruddle  h,  and  from 
His  flaming  eyes  quick  glances  come. 

Baket't  Poems,  1697,  p.  H. 

(2)  To  make  a  fence  of  split  sticks  plaited 

across  one  another.  Kent. 
RUDDLE-WATTLE.    A  hurdle  made  of  small 

hazle  rods,  interwoven.   Kent. 
RUDDOCK.  (1)  The  redbreast.  (J.-S.)    See  a 

list  in  Harrison's  England,  p.  223. 

52)  Red  ruddocks,  gold  coin. 
3)  A  kind  of  apple.  HowelL 

RUDDOCKS^The  fibrous  parts  of  tallow  which 
will  not  melt.    North. 

RUDESBY.    A  rude  person.   Shak. 

RUDGE.    A  partridge.    Comw. 

RUDGE-TIE.  A  chain  lying  over  the  ridge- 
tree  to  hold  up  the  shafts  of  a  waggon  or 
cart    Dorset. 

RUDGE-WASH.  Kersey  cloth  made  of  fleece- 
wool,  worked  as  it  comes  from  the  sheep's 
back,  and  not  cleansed  after  it  is  shorn. 

RUDLE.(l)  A  riddle.    Yorksh. 

(2)  A  beverage  composed  of  warm  beer  and  gin, 
sugar,  and  lemon  peel. 

RUD-STAKE.  The  piece  of  wood  to  which  an 
ox  in  his  stall  is  tied.    Durham. 

RUDT.    Rude.    Sussex. 

RUE.  (1)  To  sieve  com.   Devon. 

(2)  A  young  goat.     Somerset. 

RUE-BARGAIN.  A  bad  bargain.  When  a 
man  withdraws  his  banns  of  marriage,  he  con- 
siders it  a  rue^bargain.   North. 

RUEL-BONE.  Is  mentioned  by  Chaucer,  and 
in  the  following  passage,  as  the  material  of  a 
saddle.  It  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  thence  sup- 
posed  that  ruel-bone  was  commonly  or  even 
actually  used  for  that  purpose,  both  instances 
occurring  in  romance  poems.  In  the  Turna- 
ment  of  Tottenham,  Tibbe's  garland  is  de- 
scribed as  "fulle  of  ruelle  bones,"  which 
another  copy  alters  to  roundebonys.  In  the 
romance  of  Rembrun,  p.  458,  the  coping  of  a 


wall  it  mentioned  as  made  "  of  fin  ruwal,  that 
schon  swithe  brighte.'' 

Hir  sadille  was  of  reuyUe  borne, 
Semely  was  that  sight  to  se, 
Stifly  setta  with  predous  stone, 
Compaste  aboute  with  crapot^ 

MS.  Omtab.  Ft.  w.  48,  f.  llf . 

RUELLES.    Wrinkles. 
RUFF.  (1)  A  roof.    Var.diaL 

(2)  Said  when  a  hawk  hits  her  prey,  bat  does 
not  fix  it. 

(3)  An  old  game  at  cards.  **  At  trump  or  ruff,'* 
Florio,  p.  39.  These  were  not,  however,  the 
same  game.  At  ruff  "  the  greatest  sorte  of 
the  sute  carrieth  away  the  game,"  Peele,  i. 
211,  note.  RuffYfMB  also  a  term  for  a  court* 
card.  To  rufiT,  to  tru^ip  at  cards,  Florio, 
p.  452,  in  y.  Ro^fHre. 

(4)  A  kind  of  frill,  formeiiT-  tnuch  worn  by  both 
sexes.  The  hand-ruff  as  a  ruff  adjoined  to 
the  wristband  of  the  shirt 

(5)  The  height,  or  extremity. 

(6)  Rough.    Palsgrave, 

And  when  th'art  wearie  of  thy  keeping  sheepe, 
Upon  a  lovely  downe,  to  please  thy  mlnde, 

He  give  thee  fine  niffh-Jboted  doves  t»  keepe. 
And  pretie  pidgeons  of  anothct  kinde. 

The  Affkcti^rmte  Shepheard,  1694. 

RUFFATORY.  A  rude  boisterous  boy,  fond  of 
horse-play,  knocking  and  shoving  his  play- 
fellows about  at  all  risks. 

RUFFET.    Furze.    Dorset. 

RUFFIAN.    The  devil.    A  cant  term. 

RUFFIAN'S-HALL.  "  So  that  part  of  Smith- 
field  was  antiently  called,  which  is  now  the 
horse-market,  where  tryals  of  skill  were  plaid 
by  ordinary  rufiianly  people  with  sword  and 
buckler,"  Blount,  p.  562. 

RUFFINER.    A  ruffian.   North. 

RUFFLE.  (1)  To  draw  into  plaits.  The 
rufile  of  a  boot  vras  the  top  when  turned  down 
and  scalloped,  or  in  a  manner  plaited. 

His  crisping  and  frisling  irons  must  be  used ;  his 
bald  head  with  a  ruffling  periwig  fumbhed. 

The  two  Lanetuthire  Lovere,  1640,  p.  263. 

(2)  To  swagger,  or  bully.  Hence  ruffler^  a  swag- 
gerer, in  reality  a  coward. 

Are  yea  billing  ?  what,  my  man  Lob 

Is  become  a  Jolly  rubier  f 
You  are  billing,  you  I  1  must  be  faine 

To  be  a  snuffler. 

Mariage  of  Witt  and  WUdome,  1579. 

(3)  A  tumult ;  a  bustle  ;  discord. 
RUFFMANS.    Woods,  or  bushes.   A  cant  term, 

occurring  in  Dekker's  Belman,  1616. 
RUFF-PECK.    Bacon.    A  cant  term. 
RUFF-TREE.    The  roof-beam  of  a  house. 
RUFO.    Rueful.   Lane. 
RUFTER-HOOD.     Among  falconers,  a  plain 

leather  hood,  large  and  open  behind,  to  be 

worn  by  a  hawk  when  she  is  first  drawn. 
RUFULLICHE.    Ruefully.  (A.^S.) 
RUG.  (1)  Same  as  Rogge,  q.  v. 
(2)  Snug ;  warm.    Devon, 
RUGE.  (1)  To  wrinkle.  Somerset. 
{2)  To  slide  down  a  declivity ;  to  sweep  awfly 

quickly.   Devon. 
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RUOOB.    Thebtck.    See  Rig, 

To  bere  ane  bok  at  heore  rvgget, 
And  ane  ttaf  in  heore  hond. 

MS,  Uud,  108,  f.  125. 
The  knyght  to  the  bore  yi  gon, 
And  devyth  hym  be  the  rugge-bone, 

MS,  CoHtab,  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  08. 

RUGGLE.  (1)  "  To  rttggle  abouV'  a  term  used 
in  Kent  by  old  people  and  invalids^  and  ap- 
pears to  imply  waUdng  and  getting  about ;  a 
lame  person  would  say,  **  Tm  troubled  to 
ruggle  about/'   Kent, 

i2)  To  pky  the  hurdy-gurdy. 
3)  A  child's  rattle.    Devon. 
RUGGY.    Rough.    Chaucer. 
RUID.     Strong ;  violent. 

Avyd  armes  as  an  ake  with  rusclede  tydes. 

Morte  jirthure,  MS,  Lincoto,f.65. 
RUIN.  A  woodman's  term,  signifying  a  pole 
of  four  falls  standing.  At  the  first  fall,  it  is 
a  plant  or  wicket;  at  the  second,  a  white 
pole ;  at  the  third,  a  black  pole ;  and  at  the 
fourth,  a  rum. 
RUINATED.    Reduced  to  ruin.    Far,  dial.   It 

is  also  an  archaism. 
RUISE.    To  drive  away.    Devon. 
RULE.  (1)  Tumultuous  frolicsome  conduct;  a 
rough  or  lively  sport.    "  Now  I  will  go  see 
what  rule  they  keep,  nunc  in  iumultum  ibo" 
Coles.    The  primitive  meaning  is  dehaviow. 
(2)  To  fall  out,  said  of  corn  or  any  grain  over- 
ripe.  Somerset. 
(Z)  To  swap,  or  barter.   Devon, 
(4 )  To  sit  in  strange  postures.    Wett. 
RULE-STONE. 

5e,  than  leyd  the  rewte-ttone, 
Hayster  hath  many  fone ; 
And  5e  wold  helpe  at  hif  nede. 
My  mayster  schuld  the  better  spede, 
Itot  whatsoever  je  brage  our  botte. 
My  mayster  5et  shall  reule  the  rotte. 

MS.MhMoleei. 
RULY.    Rueful.    (^.-M) 

Whe^n]  I  gan  my-selve  awake, 
Rm^  chere  I  gane  to  make. 
Fore  I  saw  a  sembly  syjt ; 
To-werd  me  come  a  gentyll  knyjt, 
Wcle  i-armyd  at  all  ryjht. 
And  bad  I  schuld  upon  hy3eng, 
Come  speke  with  hys  lord  the  kyng. 

MS.  Athmole  61.  XT.  Cent. 

RUM.  (1)  Odd ;  queer.    Var.  dial 

(2)  Old-fashioned  rubbish.    Devon, 

RUM-BARGE.  Warm  drink-  Yorksh.  Pro- 
bably corrupted  from  Rambuze,  q.  v. 

RUMBELOW.  A  very  favorite  burden  to  an 
ancient  sea-song.  The  burden  of  the  Corn- 
wall furry-day  song  ia,  ^  With  halantow  rum- 
below." 

RUMBULLION.    A  great  tumult.    Devon. 

RUMBUR.    A  run  before  leaping.    Cumb. 

RUMBUSTICAL.  Boisterous.  Eumgumptious 
is  also  used.    Var,  dial 

RUM-DUKE.    An  odd  grotesque  figure. 

RUM-KIN.    A  taiUess  fowl. 

RUMMAGE.    Lumber;  rubbish.    Weit. 

RUMMEL-GUMSHON.    Wit;  sense. 


RUN 

RUMMEN.    To  move  or  tumble  inj  thiog^ 

out  of  their  place.     YorksJk. 
RUMMET.    DandrufT.    Comw. 
RUMMLE.    To  rumble.    North, 
RUMMUETON.    To  whisper ;  to  mutter. 
RUMNEY.    Budge  fur.    (J.-X.) 
RUMP.    To  turn  the  back  to  one. 
RUMP-AND-STUMP.    Entirely;  completely. 

Line. 
RUMPED.    Acrid  jrandd.   Devon. 
RUMPLE.     A  large  debt,  contracted  by  little 

and  little.      'Twill  come  to  a  rumple,   or 

breaking,  at  last.   Somerset. 
RUMPLED-SKEIN.      Anything  which  U  in 

great  confusion.    West. 
RUMPUS.    A  noise ;  an  uproar.    Far,  dial. 
RUMSTICH.    Thegameof  mawe.  (Germ.) 
RUN.  (1)  To  sew  slightly.    Var.  dial.    To  run 

stockings,  to  dam  or  mend  them. 

(2)  To  rtin  a  rig^  to  play  a  trick.  To  rtaa  to- 
geiher^  to  grow  like  one  another.  To  run 
i/ynm  one,  to  assail  him.  7b  run  agahut,  to 
calumniate.  To  give  one  the  run  qf  his  teeth, 
to  maintain  him.  To  rtm  counter,  to  go  con- 
trary to  our  wishes,  a  phrase  borrowed  from 
the  chase.  To  run  down^  to  abuse,  to  depre- 
date. To  run  on  the  hirl,  to  run  about  idly. 
7b  rtm  thin,  to  go  from  a  bargain. 

(3)  To  guess ;  to  suppose.   North. 

(4)  To  hazard ;  to  run  a  hazard. 
RUNAGATE.    A  runaway.    Kent. 
RUNAWAY-CROP.    A  thin  or  bad  crop  of  com 

or  turnips.   /.  of  Wight. 

RUNCH.  Wild  mustard,  or  radish.  Runch- 
ballsy  dried  charlock.    Cumb. 

RUNDEL.  (1)  A  moat  vrith  water  in  it.  Some- 
times, a  small  stream. 

(2)  A  hollow  pollard  tree.  West,  It  here  seems 
to  mean  a  young  tree. 

The  little  rvndle*  In  shrowdet,  which  are  come  to 
their  full  growth  (which  will  be  about  eighteen 
yeares.)  Aubrei^t  WUtt,  MS,  Royai  Soe. 

RUNE.    A  water-course.    Somerset. 

RUNG.  (1)  A  staflf.    North. 

(2)  Ringed,  as  sows  are. 

(3)  To  run  or  go  ? 

As  for  salt  water  to  become  fresh  by  percolation 
through  sand,  'tis  a  Tain  and  frivolous  opinion  now 
exploded,  for  the  dissolved  salt  being  incorporated 
with  the  water,  will  rung  along  with  it,  and  pass 
thorough  as  well  as  fresh  watCT'. 

AubreyU  WUts,  MS,  Royai  Soc.  p.  10?. 

RUNGE.    A  long  tub.  Lane.    Ray  explains  it 

a  flasket. 
RUNISH.    Violent ;  fierce ;  rough. 
RUNKLE.     To  crease;  to  wrinkle.    North, 

RunkyUe  occurs  in  Nominale  MS. 
RUNNABLY.    CurrenUy ;  smoothly.   Eaat. 
RUNNEL.    Same  as  Rundel,  q.  v. 
RUNNER.    Au  upper  millstone. 

And  somtimes  whirling,  on  an  open  hill. 
The  rotmd-flat  rwintr  in  a  roaring  mill. 

JDnBarAMb  p.  14 
RUNNING.  (1)  Rennet.  Dewm. 
(2)  Consecutively.   Var.  dial 
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(3)  Moveable.  ''A  nmning  campe,**  Stainhnnt'i 
Ireland,  p.  56. 

RUNNING-BOYS.  Jockeys;  boys  who  rode 
the  king's  racing  horses. 

RUNNING-BULL.  A  string  of  iron,  an  inch 
or  more  in  diameter,  fixed  on  a  cross-bar  in 
the  front  of  the  harrow,  reaching  almost,  but 
not  q]ute,  from  side  to  side. 

RUNNING-nXTER.    A  fitter's  deputy. 

RUNNING.LEATHER.  His  shoes  are  made 
of  running  leather,  i.  e.  he  is  given  to  ramb- 
ling about.    A  very  common  phrase. 

RUNNING-POITRAL.    A  breast  leather. 

RUNNING-SHOES.    Pumps. 

RUNNULUS.    Rennet.    Heref, 

RUN-OUT.    To  grow,  or  sprout.  Devofi. 

RUNT.  (1)  The  rump.   Nvrth. 

(2)  An  ox.  "  A  yongue  rwU^  steere,  or  heafer,'' 
Florio,  p.  63.  The  term  is  applied  in  con> 
tempt  to  an  old  woman,  and  was  formerly  said 
of  a  rough  rude  person  of  either  sex.  Brockett 
calls  it,  a  jocular  designation  for  a  person  of 
strong  though  low  stature.  "  A  dwarf,"  Tim 
Bobbin  GL    "  An  old  runt,  t^e/wte,"  Coles. 

(3)  The  stump  of  underwood.  Also,  the  dead 
stump  of  a  tree.  Var,  dioL  Also,  the  stem  of 
a  plant. 

RUN-TO-SEED.    Enceinte.    Var,  dial. 

RUNTY.  (1)  Surly;  rude.   East 

(2)  Dwarfish ;  little.    Yorksh, 

RURD.    Noise ;  clamour.    Genpayne. 

RURFIN.    A  ringleader.   Somenet. 

RUSCHE.    To  dash  or  throw  down. 

And  seyne  ryde  in  by  Rone,  that  rynnes  bo  falre. 
And  of  alle  hit  ryche  castcUet  nuche  doune  the 
wallei.  Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  67. 

RUSE.  (1)  To  slide  down  a  declivity  with  a 
rustling  noise.    Devon. 

(2)  To  extoL     See  Ruysand. 

RUSH.  (1)  A  small  patch  of  underwood ;  a  dis- 
ease in  cattle.    Nortkumb. 
(2^  A  feast,  or  merry-making.    North, 

(3)  **  The  rush,  weeke,  or  match,  that  main- 
teineth  the  light  in  the  lampe,"  Baret's  Al- 
vearie,fbL  Lond.  1580,  R.  481. 

RUSH-BEARING.  The  wake  or  day  of  a 
church's  dedication  is,  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Torkshire,  called  a  rush-bearing,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  carrying  rushes  to  adorn  the 
church.    Kennett,  MS. 

RUSH-BUCKLER.    A  sv^h-buckler. 

RUSHIN.    A  tub  of  butter. 

RUSHING.    A  refreshment.    North, 

RUSH-RING.  A  custom  extremely  hurtful  to 
the  interests  of  moraUty  appears  anciently  to 
have  prevailed,  both  in  England  and  other 
countries,  of  marrying  with  a  rush  ring; 
chiefly  practised,  however,  by  designing  men, 
for  the  purpose  of  debauching  their  mistresses, 
who  sometimes  were  so  infatuated  as  to  be- 
lieve that  this  mock  ceremony  vms  a  real 
marriage.    Brand. 

BUSINGES.    Boastings. 

And  of  chb  falie  frounde  sprynges  tnowrs  and 


hnyiyet,  AIm   prophetyes,    preiiimpcyoDi,    ao4 
fiUse  rtuifnget,  blasfemyes  and  idandiryngM. 

MS,  Lincoln  A,  i.  17*  f.  nU 

RUSKES.    Roots.    Xobson, 
RUSPICE.    A  kind  of  red  wine. 
RUSSE.    A  Russian. 
RUSSEL.    A  kind  of  satin. 
RUSSETING.    Coarse  cloth  of  a  dingy  brown 
colour.    Hence  the  term  was  applied  to  a 
clownish  person,  one  clothed  in  russet. 
He  must  chauoge  hb  ruttetting 

For  satin  and  tilke. 
And  he  must  weare  no  linnen  shirt 
That  is  not  white  as  millte, 
To  come  of  a  well  borne  familie. 

TarUon't  HorM-loadt  <^f  Fbolet. 
RUST.  (1)  To  roost.    PaUgraoe. 
(2)  The  mildew  of  wheat.    Devon. 
RUST-BALLS.    Yellow  lumps  of  iron  ore  found 
among  chalk  near  Foulmire,  in  Cambridgeshire. 
RUST-BURN.    The  plant  restharrow.     North. 
RUSTICOAT.    A  countrified  person. 
RUSTILER.    A  raft    (^.-A.) 
RUSTY.  (1)  FUthy.    Ruttynes,  filthiness,  oc- 
curs in  Cov.  My  St.  p.  47. 
(2)  Restive ;  unruly.    Far,  dial 
RUSTY-FUSTY-DUSTY.     Excessively  dirty; 
begrimed  with  dust  and  filth. 
Then  from  the  butchers  we  bought  lamb  and  sheep, 
Beere  ftom  the  ale-hous^,  and  a  broome  to  sweepe 
Our  cottage,  that  for  want  of  use  was  muaty» 
And  roost  extremely  ruaty-ftutif-dutty, 

Ta^lof'9  Workct,  1630,  U.  &4. 

RUT.  (1)  To  be  maris  appetens. 

Thei  sleeth  and  hurteth  and  llghteth  with  ayther 
other,  whan  the!  beth  in  r«tt#,  that  is  to  say,  in  hure 
love.  ifS.  Bodi.646. 

(2)  To  keep  a  rut ;  i.  e.  to  be  meddling  and  do- 
ing mischief.     Kent, 

(3)  The  dashing  of  the  waves.    Cheth, 

(4)  To  throw  ;  to  project ;  to  cast. 

RUTE.  "  He  rutes  it,  CAe^A.,  spoken  of  a  child, 
he  cries  fiercely,  L  e.  he  rowts  it,  he  bellows," 
Ray's  English  Words,  1674,  p.  39.  The  word 
appears  to  be  now  obsolete. 

RUTHE.    Pity;  compassion.     (A.-S.) 

RUTSELE.    To  slip,  or  slide.   (Dut.) 

RUTTEN.  (1)  To  snore.     (^.-5.) 

(2)  A  stick  used  in  beating  up  porridge  or  battel*. 
Yorksh, 

RUTTER.  (1)  A  directory  to  show  the  proper 
course  of  a  vesseL 

1,  Mr.  Awdrlan  Gilbert,  and  John  Davis,  went  by 
appointment  to  Mr.  Secretary  to  Mr.  Bcale  his 
howse,  where  onely  we  four  were  secret,  and  we 
made  Mr.  SecreUrle  privie  of  the  N.  W.  passage, 
and  all  charts  and  rutfr*  were  agreed  uppon  in 
generall.  Dr.  Deift  Diarp,  p.  18. 

(2)  Properly,  a  rider  or  trooper,  from  the  Ger- 
man ;  but  the  term  was  usually  apphed  to  a 
fine,  dashing,  boasting  gallant ;  one  so  fashion- 
able as  to  speak  much  in  foreign  languages. 

Some  authors  have  compared  It  to  a  rutter's  cod- 
piece, but  I  like  not  the  allusion  so  well,  by  reason 
the  tyings  have  no  correspondence ;  his  mouth  is 
allwales  mumbling,  as  if  hee  were  at  his  nuUtens ; 
and  his  beard  is  bristled  here  and  there  llkeatow. 
Le4f  «*«  Wlf*  MUerU,  IfiOt. 
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RUTTING-TIME.    Time  of  copulation. 

They  have  but  one  braunch  growing  out  of  the 
8tem  of  their  home,  which  is  not  bigger  then  a  mans 
finger,  and  for  this  cause,  In  the  rutting-4lm^,  when 
they  Joyne  with  their  females,  they  easily  overcome 
the  vulgar  hart,  with  his  branched  and  forlced 
homes.       TopnW*  Fowr-Footed  BtatUf  1607f  p>  1S2. 

RUTTLE.    To  rattle.    Var.dial. 
Then  was  rutlifngt  in  Rome,  and  rubbynge  of  helmes. 
M8,Cott.  Calig.KAx.t.ni. 

RUTTLING.  A  rattling  in  the  throat  is  the 
gurgling  sound  occasioned  by  difficulty  in 
respiration.    Sotith, 

RUWET.  A  small  trumpet.  "  Ruet,  comu*' 
MS.  Dictionary,  dated  1540. 

RUYSAND.    Exulting;  boasting.     North,     ' 
Connynge  es  that  makes  a  man  of  gude  noghte 
rt^tand  hyme  of  his  reghtewysnes,  bot  sorowand  of 
hU  synnyt.  MS,  Uncobi  A.  i.  17.  f.  196. 

RUZURE.  The  sliding  down  of  a  hedge,  mound 
of  earth,  bank,  or  bmlding.    Devon. 

RUZZOM.    An  car  of  com.    YorJtth. 

RU3E.    Rye.   Wright's  Pol.  Songs,  p.  152. 

RYE.  A  disease  in  hawks  which  causes  the 
head  to  swell. 

RYNGSED.  Cleansed ;  renovated.  This  occurs 
in  MS.  Bib.  Reg.  12  B.  i.  f.  75. 

RYNT.  "  Ri/nl  ye,  by  your  leave,  stand  hand- 
somly ;  as,  rynt  you,  witch,  quoth  Besse  Locket 
to  her  mother,*'  Ray*s  Words,  ed.  1674,  p.  39. 
The  older  form  of  this  word  is  aroint  (q.  v.) 
and  its  proper  explanation  is  of  so  much  im- 
portance,  that  I  am  tempted  to  give  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  MS.  communication 
transmitted  to  me  by  a  native  of  Lancashire. 
"  The  word  roint  is,  or  was  thirty  years  ago, 
a  common  Lancashire  provincialism.  I  have 
heard  it  used,  scores  and  scores  of  times,  in  a 
sense  I  will  presently  state.  But  first  as  to  its 
orthography ;  if  I  bad  never  seen  the  word, 
and  been  asked  to  spell  it  from  hearing  it 
pronounced,  I  should  certainly  have  written 
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rofntt  for  though  to  a  southern  the  sound 
would  be  much  more  like  rynt^  yet  one  accus- 
tomed to  the  dialect  would  know  that  the  o  was 
not  altogether  lost,  any  more  than  it  is  in 
royal,  loyal,  boy,  which  are  pronounced  in  a 
somewhat  similar  way ;  the  lost  o  to  me  has 
no  difficulty  in  being  distinguished  as  incor- 
porated in  the  force  given  to  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  r.  Now  as  to  the  sense  in  which 
the  word  is  applied,  I  must  premise  that  in 
the  part  of  the  country  in  which  I  was  bom, 
it  is  usual  (except  in  the  summer  season)  to 
milk  the  cows  in  what  is  called  a  shippon ; 
these  shippons  have  what  are  called  boottw 
(stalls  simiUr  to  those  in  a  stable,  only  wider, 
and  the  sides  are  lower) ;  each  boost  accom- 
modates t%DO  cows.  When  the  milkmaid 
comes  with  her  pail  and  stool,  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  cow  is  standing  close  to  the 
right  hand  division  or  partition  of  the  boost,  so 
that  no  space  is  left  for  her  to  plant  her  milk- 
ingstool;  sometimes  the  cow  obstinately  resists 
gentle  means  used  to  induce  her  to  move 
aside  towards  the  left,  when  the  milkmaid, 
losing  her  temper,  uses  the  expression  roynt 
ta,  accompanied  with  a  push  against  the  side 
of  the  cow's  rump,  to  force  her  to  make  the 
movement  required.  When  used  as  a  *  house- 
hold' word,  which  it  sometimes,  though  sel- 
dom, is,  it  denotes  an  angry  and  insulting 
mode  of  saying,  '  stand  aside,  get  out  of  my 
way,'  or  rather  '  out  of  my  gait.'  This  is 
the  sense  in  which  the  proverb  above  given 
includes  ihe  expression." 

Boucher,  in  v.  Aroint,  asserts  that  he  has 
heard  the  word  in  Cheshire,  but  it  was  not 
always  confined  to  that  county.  In  Thores- 
by's  letter  to  Ray,  1703, 1  find  "  Ryndta,  used 
to  cows  to  make  them  give  way  and  stand  in 
their  stalls  or  booyses."  This  sufficiently 
confirms  the  explanation  above  given. 


SA.  (1)  A  large  tub,  or  soe.  "  A  saa  or  tebbe, 
^»w,"MS.  Diet  A.D.  1540. 
(2)  A  term  in  fencing  ? 

And  as  for  single  rapier,  he  values  Monsieur  with 
his  so,  M,  as  little  as  jack-pudding  does  a  custard. 
Poor  RobW»  FisioM,  1677$  p.  15* 

SAAG.    Urine.    Dorset. 

SABATINES.     Steel  coverings  for  the  feet; 

sometimes,  slippers  or  clogs. 
SABBED.    Wet;  saturated.    Sussex. 
SABRAS.    Salve ;  plaster. 
SAC-FRIARS.  A  fraternity  of  friars ;  the/ratres 

saccatL    Arch.  iii.  129.    They  wore  a  coarse 

upper  garment  called  saceus. 
SACHELLES.   Small  sacks.    (A.-N.) 
SACHEVEREL.    The  iron  door  or  blower  to 

the  mouth  of  a  stove. 
SACK.  (1)  To  get  the  sack,  to  be  turned  off,  or 

dismissed,  a  common  expression  with  servants. 

Sack  and  seam  road,  a  horse  road. 


(2)  Sherry.  The  term  was  also  given  to  any 
Spanish  white  wine.  **  Spanish  wines,  called 
sacks,"  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  300.  A  Malaga 
sweet  wine  was  termed  Canary  sack.  The 
term  must  not  be  confused  with  what  is  now 
termed  sack,  an  entirely  different  wine. 

(3)  A  loose  upper  garment ;  a  kind  of  surtout. 
See  Sac-fiiars.  It  was  generally  made  of 
coarse  materials,  but  Ben  Jonson,  iL  465, 
mentions  **  the  finest  loose  sacks  the  ladies  use 
to  be  put  in."  Compare  Peele,iii.  88, "  Frump- 
ton's  wench  in  the  frieze  sacke,"  misprinted 
scake.  "  A  sack,  in  Yorkshire,  a  shirt," 
Kennett,  MS.Lansd.  1033. 

SACK-BUT.    A  bass  trumpet 

SACK-CIDER.  A  drink  composed  partly  of 
sack  and  partly  of  cider. 

SACKERSON.  A  famous  bear  kept  at  Paris 
Garden  in  Shakespeare's  time.  It  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  writers  of  that  period. 
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SACKLE.    To  gaunter  about.    Unc. 
SACKLESS.    Innocent ;  faultless ;  weak ;  sim- 

pie ;  foolish.    North, 
SACK-POSSET.    Was  formerly  eaten  on  the 
evening  of  the  wedding-day,  just  before  the 
company  retired. 

And  then  they  did  foot  It  and  tot«  it, 

Till  the  cook  brought  in  the  Mn.k-p*>4iet , 

The  bride-pye  wu  brought  forth, 

A  thing  of  inickle  worth. 

And  so  all,  at  the  bed-side. 

Took  leave  of  Arthur  and  his  bride. 

Song  •/  Arthur  «f  Bradley. 
TV  make  a  tack-poMet. 
Take  two  quarts  of  pure  good  cream,  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  the  best  almonds,  stamp  them  in  the 
cream  and  boil  amber  and  musk  therein  ;  then  take 
a  pint  of  sack  in  a  bason,  and  set  it  on  a  chafing- 
dish  till  it  be  Mood  warm ;  then  Uke  the  yolks  of 
twelve  eggs,  with  four  whites,  and  beat  them  very 
well  together;  and  so  put  the  eggs  into  the  sack, 
and  make  it  good  and  hot ;  let  the  cream  cool  a  little 
before  you  put  it  into  the  sack ;  then  stir  all  together 
over  the  coals,  till  it  be  as  thick  as  you  would  have 
it;  If  you  take  some  amber  and  musk,  and  grind  it 
small  with  sugar,  and  strew  it  on  the  top  of  the  pos- 
set, it  will  give  it  a  most  delicate  and  plcaiant  tast. 
A  True  Gentlewoman's  Delight,  If>7(>,  p.  l(k 

SACK-WHEY.    Wine-whey.     Devon. 

SACRAMENT.    An  oath.    {Lat,) 

SACRARYE.    A  sacred  place.    {A,.N,) 

God  ches  thy  wombe  for  his  habitarle. 

And  halowid  it  so  clene  in  every  coste. 

To  make  it  aaerttrye  for  his  owcu  goost. 

legate,  MS,  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  27- 

SACRB.  (1)  To  consecrate.    (.V.-iV.) 
(2)  A  sacred  solenmity.     Chaucer. 
SaCREAR.    a  receptacle  for  relics. 
SACRETTES.    SmaU  hawks  ?    A  kind  of  birds 
mentioned  in  Maundevile's  Travels,  1839,  p. 
238.    SeeSaJter{l). 
SACRING.   "  Sacryng  of  the  masse,  saerement," 
Palsgrave.     Sacring-belly  the  small  bell  rung 
at  different  parts  of  the  service  during  mass. 
SAD.  (1)  Serious ;  discreet ;  sober. 

He  set  hym  up  and  sawe  their  bislde 
A  $ad  man,  in  whom  Is  no  pride, 
Right  a  discrete  c<mfessour.  as  I  trow, 
His  name  was  called  Sir  John  Dodow. 

MS.  Howl.  C.  86. 

(2)  Heavy ;  applied  to  bread  when  the  dough, 
through  baid  yeast  or  from  not  having  been 
well  kneaded,  does  not  rise  properly.  North, 
*'  Sad  bread,  jMmif  gravist**  Coles. 

(3)  A  deep  dark  colour.  North.  "  Sadde  colour" 
occurs  in  Palsgrave. 

(4)  Heavy,  solid,  dose,  firm,  said  of  iron,  stone, 
&c  North.  "  Sad  or  hard,  toUdtu;*  Pr. 
Parv.   MS.  HarL221. 

SAD-BAD.    VeryilL     Var.diaL 

SADDEN.  To  harden ;  e.  g.  when,  after  a  long 
frost,  the  roads  by  the  thaw  become  very  soft 
and  miry,  and,  subsequently,  drier  and  harder, 
they  are  said  in  the  latter  case  to  tadden^  or 
to  be  taddened.    Line. 

SADDER.  **  Fagot  of  sadder  and  rounde 
ctyckes,  eottret"  Palsgrave. 

SADDLE.    To  impute  to.     Var,  dial 


SADDLE-DACKED.    Low  backed.   Swtk. 

SADDLE-TREE.   The  arson  of  a  saddle. 

SADDUED.  Settled ;  made  firm,  as  some  tim- 
ber is  by  standing. 

SADE.  To  satiate.  Wett.  "  To  sade,  cloy 
satiOt**  Coles*  Lat.  Diet  in  v. 

SAD-IRONS.     Smoothing-irons.    Stqf. 

SADNESS.     Gravity ;  seriousness. 

SAFE.  (1)  Sure ;  certain.     Var.  dial. 

(2)  To  secure ;  to  make  safe.    Shai. 

(3)  To  assuage ;  to  alleviate.    Gawayne, 
SAFE-CONDUCT.     A  security  or  protection 

given  by  the  prince  under  the  broad  seal,  or 
by  any  other  person  in  authority,  most  com- 
monly for  a  stranger's  quiet  coming  in  and 
passing  out  of  the  realm.    Blount. 

SAFE-GUARD.  A  ridmg  skirt ;  a  large  outer 
petticoat  worn  by  females  when  riding  to 
protect  them  from  the  dirt.  Var.  dial.  "  A 
kind  of  aray  or  attire  reaching  from  the  navill 
downe  to  the  feete,  like  a  womans  aafegard, 
or  a  bakers/'  Nomendator,  1585,  p.  167. 

SAFFL    Acatchpole.      {ItoL) 

SAFFLE.    Dull ;  sad ;  melancholy.    Line. 

SAFFRON.    To  tinge  with  saflaron. 

SAFT.    Safety.  North. 

SAG.  (IJ  To  hang  down  heavily,  as  oppressed 
by  weight.     North. 

Sir  Howland  Russet-coat,  their  dad,  goes  eogginf^ 
everie  day  in  his  round  gascoynes  of  white  cotton. 

Pierce  PenlleMe,  1502. 

(2)  To  subside,  as  water.    Kent. 

(3)  To  decline  in  health.   East. 

(4)  To  crease,  or  wrinkle. 

(5^  A  kind  of  reed.    Somerset. 

SAGE.     A  saw.    North. 

SAGE-CHEESE.      A  cheese  provided   at  an 

accouchement.     Wane, 
SAGER.    A  lawyer.     Yorksh. 
SAGGARD.     The  rough  vessel  in  which  all 
crockery,  fine  or  coarse,  is  placed  when  taken 
to  the  oven  for  firing.    Stcff. 
SAGH.    Saw.    Yorksh. 
SAGHE.    Language ;  speech.    It  occurs  in  MS. 

Cotton.  Vespas.  D.  viL 
SAGIIETYLLE.    To  be  reconciled.     {A..S.) 
1  salle  hym  surelye  ensure  that  eaghetylle  salle  we  never, 
Are  we  sad  lye  assemble  by  oureselfene  ones. 

Morte  Jrthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  fiO. 

Alle  the  werld  travelles  to  brynge  thame  to  hunde 

alle  that  thame  nedis,  so  that  thay  may  with  more 

ry St  better  serre  Oodde,  and  with  thairehaly  dedls 

eaugheteljfvge  make  bytwyx  Ood  and  mane. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  L  17,  f.  830. 
What  maner  and  with  what  thing 
May  I  gete  thi  eau^tefyng. 

Cureor  Mundi,  MB.  CoU.  IHn.  Cantob.  f.6. 

SAGINATION.    Fattening.    {Lat.) 

There  remalne  yet  of  this  discourse  of  oxen  two 
other  necessary  tractau,  the  one  naturall  and  the 
other  morral.  That  which  is  natural  oontayns  the 
several  uses  of  their  particular  parts:  and  first  for 
their  flesh,  which  Is  held  singular  for  norishment, 
for  which  cause,  after  their  labour  which  bringeth 
leannesse,  they  use  to  put  them  by  for  mgination,  or 
[as  it  is  sayd]  in  English  for  feeding,  which  in  all 
countries  hath  a  severall  manner  or  custom. 

TopeeWe  Four-Footed  Beu$is,  p.  81* 
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SAG-LEDGE.    A  cross-bar  to  a  gate.    But 

SAID.    Wearied ;  tired ;  quieted.    North, 

SAID-SAW.    A  proverb.    PaUgrofDe. 

SAIE.     Saw.     Chaucer, 

SAILE.    Toassan.    {A,^N.) 

SAILING-WARE.    Canvass  cloth. 

SAILLE.  To  leap.  {A,^N.)  Hence  saiUmny 
leapersy  dancers. 

SAILS.    The  wings  of  a  hawk. 

SAIL- WOUND.  Twisted  in  the  manner  of 
windmill  sails.    Beds, 

SAIM.  (1)  Lard ;  fat.     Var,  dial 

Tak  the  rute  of  horslue,  and  stamp  it,  and  fry  it 

in  a  panne  with  twyne  MytiM,  and  Wryng  it  owte, 

and  do  it  in  boiites.  MS,  Line.  Med,  f.  S95. 

For  rankeljrng*     Take  the  marow  and  the  gresse 

of  a  male  swyne»  that  is  for  to  My  the  taymt,  and 

fry  et  togedur,  and  lay  therto,  and  it  tchal  be  hole. 

MS,  in  Mr.  Pettigreu^t  pouettion^  xv  Cent.  f.  11. 

Sate  barrelling  up  the  droppings  of  her  nose.  In 

steed  of  oyle,  to  tayme  wool  withall,  and  would  not 

adventure  to  spit  without  halfe  a  dosen  of  porren- 

gers  at  her  elbow.         Neuh't  Pierce  Pennileue,  1502. 

(2)  A  crack  in  crockery.   Line, 
SAIN.    Said.     Still  in  use. 
SAIND.    A  message.    North, 
SAINE.  (1)  Seen.     Chaucer, 
(2)  To  bless ;  to  sanctify. 

Smale  ttanet  of  the  see  taynede  thou  thare* 

And  tbay  warre  saphir*  for  sothe-was  nanetwylke 

sene.  MS,  "Linoo/n  A.  1.  1 7,  f.  839. 

SAINT.  (1 )  Cent,  a  game  at  cards.    Lord  North, 

in  1578,  notes  losing  fifteen  shillings  '*at 

taint"  ArchsBologia,  xix.  297. 

Tut,  he  hath  cards  for  any  kind  of  game, 
Frimero,  eaimtt  or  whatsoever  name. 

Eowlande*  Humor*  Ordinarie,  n.  d. 

At  what  game  shall  we  play,  at  stmt,  at  primero, 

at  trumpe  ?  The  French  Jlphabet,  1615,  p.  148. 

(2)  A  cincture,  or  girdle. 

(3)  Saint  Cuthberfs  duck,  the  eider  duck.  Saint 
John*s  nut,  a  double  nut.  Saint  Mary's  nut, 
a  triple  nut. 

(4)  Same  as  Samite,  q.  v. 
SAINT-JOHN.    See^oroir*. 

Stones  brosten,  the  erth  schoke,  and  dede  folk  ganne 

awake ; 
That  this  is  soth  in  holy  boke,  Seynt  Jone  to  borow  I 

take. 
With  an  O  and  an  I.  Setna  Jone  I  take  to  bono, 
Marie  and  Crlstes  passione  us  help  a  sorow.     Amen. 

Jf&^Mmofo41.f.  134. 
SAINT-MONDAY.     Monday  is  so   caUed  by 
some  of  the  London  mechanics,  who  often 
make  that  day  a  holiday. 
SAINTOUR,   A  centeur  ?    See  p.  335,  col.  1. 
SAINT'S-BELL.    The  smaU  beU  of  a  church 
which  called  to  prayer  and  other  offices. 

Her  tongue  Is  the  clapper  of  the  devil's  oainte-bell^ 
that  rings  all  into  confusion ;  it  runs  round  like  a 
wheel,  one  spoak  after  another,  and  makes  more 
noise  and  Jangling  than  country  steeples  on  the  fifth 
of  NoYenber. 

Poor  Rttbin'e  True  Character  of  a  Scold,  1678,  p.  4. 

SAIR-TEMS.  Hard  labour  attended  with  dis- 
couraging circumstances.  Northumb,  Cor- 
rupted from  $ore  times  f 

SAIRY.    Poor;  helpless.    North, 


SAKE.  (1)  A  land-spring.    West. 

(2)  Strife ;  contention.    (//.-&) 

N  ai,  queth  Josian ,  at  that  take 
Nerer  eft  ne  schel  his  heved  ake. 

Beoee  qfHamtoun,  p.  118. 


(3)  Reason ;  cause.    Devon. 
(4)GuUt;8in.    (J.-S.) 


Synne  and  eake,  shame  and  strif. 
That  now  over  al  the  world  is  rif 

Curtor  Mundi,  MS.  CotL  THn.  Cantab,  t  6. 
Forjy  ye  me  that  I  dud  50U  take 
Into  bondes  withouten  eake, 
Cvrtor  Mundi,  MS,  CoiL  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  33. 

(5)  To  forsake.     Still  in  use. 

For  sche  eakyth  owre  lay. 

MS.  Otntab.  Ff.  ii.  38  f.  38. 

(6)  To  kill.     (J..S.) 
SAKELET.   A  little  sack,  or  bag. 

SAKER.  (1)  The  peregrine  hawk.     "  Sacre  a 

hauke, sacre"  Palsgrave. 
(2)  A  piece  of  ordnance  of  three  inches  and  a 
half  bore,  weight  of  shot  five  pounds  and  a 
half^     According  to   Harrison,  p.  198,  the 
weight  of  the  saker  was  1500  lbs. 

We  cam  to  Netley  by  the  Gall  ion,  whom  we 
hayled  with  half  a  dosen  eacret,  and  she  us  with  as 
many.  MS.  AddU.  MiS. 

The  cannon,  blunderbuss,  and  taker. 
He  was  th'  inventor  of  and  maker. 

Hudibrat,  I.  ii.  355. 

SAKERINGE.     The  sacrament. 
SALAMANDER.    A  large  poker;  a  circular 

iron  plate  used  for  culinary  purposes. 
SALAMON.    The  mass.    Dekker's  Lanthome 

andCandle-Light,  1620,  sig.  C.  iii. 
SALANDINE.    The  calcedony.    (^..JV.) 
SALD.    Given ;  sold.    (A.-S.) 
SALE.  (1)  HalL 

Sone  thay  sembled  in  etde. 
Bathe  kyuges  and  cardenale. 

M8.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  138^ 
When  he  had  tolde  this  tale 
To  that  semely  in  tale, 
He  hade  wordis  at  wale.  Perceval,  1588. 

(2)  To  glad ;  to  content.     (A,-N,) 

And  as  thesnowe  from  Jubiter  doeth  falle 
Thorowe  the  force  of  Sagittarius  bowe. 
And  Zepherus  doeth  the  floures  mle 
On  white  blossomes  when  she  doeth  blowe. 

U/dgate,  MS.  Athmole  39,  f.  35 

(3)  To  selL    Octovian,  1909. 

(4)  The  iron  or  wooden  part  of  the  collar'of  a 
cart-horse.    JSast, 

(5)  To  sei  to  sale,  to  offer  to  any  one.  True 
Tragedy  of  Richard  III.  p.  23.  "  To  set  to 
sale,  venalem  habere"  Coles. 

Fayre  lordings,  if  you  list  tohoere 
A  mery  Jest  your  mindes  to  cheere, 
Thenharken  to  this  mery  tale. 
Was  never  meryer  eet  to  sale. 

The  MUner  ofAbington,  n.d 
SALERE.  (1)  A  salt^eller.    Pr,  Parv. 
(2)  A  solere  or  upper  chamber. 

They  tokea  basyn  with  watur  dere* 
And  they  went  up  ynto  a  mlere. 
And  sett  up  a  candulle  bryghte 
Ovyr  the  pyes  cage  ftille  ryghte. 

MS.  Qmtab,  Ff.  iL  38.  f.  Ill* 

SALES.    The  upright  stakes  of  a  hordlfi. 
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SALET.    A  Ught  helmet    {A,'N.)    <<Saletof 
haraesse,  «aia<2e/'  Palsgrave. 
There  wiis  thotyng  of  gonny*  and  arows  plenty. 
There  was  showtyng  and  crying  that  the  erthe  did 

quake; 
There  was  hewyng  of  hames,  pet^,  was  to  see. 
For  fere  of  that  firay  many  man  did  shake ! 
There  was  tremelyng  and  tumyog,  thayre  woo  did 

wake  I 
There  was  hewyng  of  helmettes  and  miettet  also. 
Hit  plesid  God  that  season  it  shulde  he  soo. 

MS.mbl.  lUg.  17  D.xyr, 

He  never  tawght  his  to  weare  nowther  sword  ne  mtUtt, 

But  to  preehe  ahrode  withowt  staffe,  scrypp,  or  walett. 

Bo/tf**  Kyng9  Johan,  p.  58. 

SALEWE.    To  salute.    {J.-N,) 

Yflche  on  hir  fete  gunnm  strdt  to  goon 
To  Thesali^  and  mlewe  there  the  kyng. 

SALE-WORTH.    Ready  for  sale. 
SALFE.    To  save. 

Thou  M{/k  thi  sanies  sare. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  L  17,  f.  289. 

SALGHE.    A  sallow,  or  willow.    "  A  salghe  or 

saly,  talut;*  MS.  Diet.  A.  D.  1540. 
SALIED.    Danced.    Becon,p.  373. 
SALISBURY-PLAIN.   Aubrey,  Royal  Soc.  MS. 
p.  173,  gives  the  following  Wiltshire  proverb : 
Salisbury  Plain, 
Never  without  a  thief  or  twain. 
SALK.    The  swipple  or  shorter  part  of  a  thrash- 
ing flaU.     Yorksh, 
SALLE.  (1)  Soul.    Nominale  MS 

To  thi  awyn  tatte  be  never  on-kynd. 

MS.  Uncoin  A.  L  17,  f.  58. 

(2)  ShaU.     Still  in  common  use.      Brockett 
calls  it  a  vulgarism. 

That  he  scholde  qwyte  hym  that  dynt. 
That  he  of  his  handes  hynte ; 
Salle  never  this  travelle  be  tynt.    Ptreeval^  91. 
SAU.ET.    A  salad.    HaU, 
SALLIS.    Ilog's-hurd.     GUmc, 
SALLOT.    ShaU  not.     North. 
SALLY.  (I)  A  sallow,  or  willow.     West. 
Who  that  byldeth  his  howse  all  of  so/or. 
And  prlkketh  a  blynde  horsse  over  the  folowes. 
And  suflbreth  his  wif  to  seke  many  halos, 
Ood  sende  hym  the  blisse  of  everlasting  galos. 

Raliq.  Antiq.  i.  833. 

(2)  To  move,  or  run  from  side  to  side ;  to  pitch 
forward.     Var.  dial. 

(3)  A  tottering  situation.    Sussex. 

(4)  The  serving,  or  plufly  part  of  a  bell-rope. 
Batchelor,  p.  142. 

SALLY-WITHY.    A  wiUow.     Wilts. 
SALME.    To  sing  psalms.    It  occurs  in  MS. 

Cotton.  Vespas.  D.  vii. 
SALMON-GUNDY.    Apples,  onions,  veal,  or 

chicken,  and  pickled  herrings,  minced  fine, 

and  eaten  with  oil  and  vinegar.    Hence  a 

nickname  for  a  cook. 
SALMON-SPRINT.    A  young  salmon.    North. 

Minsheu  and  Coles  have  sahmm-pele. 
SALSE.    Sauce;  seasoning. 
SALSER.    A  salt-cellar.    (Lat.) 
SALSTER.    A  dealer  in  salt. 
SALSUTTER.     A  kind  of. small  fish,  like  a 

roach,  but  stouter  in  the  body.    West, 


SALT.  (1)  Maris  appetens.  Also,  a  leap  in  t 
similar  sense.    North. 

Then  they  grow  mU  and  begin  to  be  proud ;  yet 
in  ancient  time,  for  the  more  ennobling  of  their 
race  of  dogges,  they  did  not  suffi&r  them  to  engender 
till  the  male  were  foure  yeare  old,  and  the  female 
three:  for  then  would  the  wheipes  proove  more 
strooge  and  lively.        Tojmie»  Beam;  1607,  p.  139. 

(2)  At  the  ancient  long  dinner-table  a  large  salt 
was  placed  in  the  middle,  those  sitting  at  the 
upper  end  being  above  the  salt,  and  were  the 
superior  guests ;  the  others  were  below  the 
salt.  TMs  custom  is  often  metaphorically 
referred  to. 

There  is  another  sort  worse  then  theae,  that 
never  utter  anything  of  their  owne,  but  get  Jests  by 
heart,  and  rob  bookes  and  men  of  prettie  tales,  and 
yet  hope  for  this  to  have  a  roomea6oM  the  salt, 

Emoffee  hjf  ComuHtUyee,  1638,  no.  IS. 

(3)  A  salt-cellar.  rar.  dial.  "  Salts  of  purb 
beaten  gold/'  Middleton,  v.  491. 

(4)  Pointed  language.  "  She  speaks  with  salt," 
Citye  Match,  1639,  p.  15.  '*  Salt,  a  pleasaunt 
and  merrie  word  that  maketh  folks  to  laugh, 
and  sometime  pricketh,''  Baret,  1580. 

SALT-CAT.    Same  as  Cat  (1 ). 

SALT-COTE.  A  salt-pit.  Nominale  MS.  See 
Harrison's  England,  p.  240. 

SALT-EEL.  A  game  something  like  hide  and 
find.  The  name  of  Salt  eel  may  have  been 
given  it  from  one  of  the  points  of  the  game, 
which  is  to  baste  the  runaway  individual  whom 
you  may  overtake  all  the  way  home  with  your 
handkerchief  twisted  hard  for  that  purpose. 
Salt-eel  implies,  on  board  ship,  a  rope's  ending, 
and  on  shore,  an  equivalent  process.  "  Yeow 
shall  have  salt  eel  for  supper/'  is  an  emphatic 
threat,  referring  to  the  iMick  rather  than  to 
to  the  belly.    Moor. 

S  ALT-GEM.    A  kind  of  crystal  salt. 

SALTIMBANCO.    A  mountebank. 

SALT-KIT.    Asalt-box.    North. 

SALT-PIE.  (1)  A  box  for  salt.  (2)  A  building 
of  that  form.    North. 

SALTS.  Marshes  near  the  sea  flooded  by  the 
tides.    Sussex. 

SALT-STOLE.  Some  kind  of  dish.  "  FereU" 
luntf  a  salt  stole,"  Nominale  MS. 

SALT-WAJER.  A  salvager ;  one  employed  on 
the  sea  coast  by  the  lord  of  a  manor  to  see 
to  his  rights  of  salvage,  wreck,  or  waif.  Suff. 

SALT-WEED.     Toad-rush.    Suffolk. 

SALUE.    To  salute,  or  greet.    {J.-N.) 
Launcelott  forth  wendys  he 
Unto  the  chambyr  to  the  quene. 
And  sette  hym  downe  upon  his  kne. 
And  ealue*  there  that  lady  shene. 

MS.  Harl.  2258,  f.  87* 
Heyle,  ealuyng  of  seyntys  in  hevene. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft,  U.  38,  f.  5. 

SALUST.    Saluted.     Gawayne, 
SALUTARY. 

Mervel  je  not  of  this  makyng, 

I  me  excuse,  hit  ys  not  y. 
Hit  ys  Goddus  worde  and  his  techyng. 
That  he  tajt  a  italutary. 

MS.  Douce  308,  xv.  Cent. 

SALUTE.    According  to  Hall,  fol.  43,  Henry  V. 
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in  his  eighth  year,  "  caused  a  neiv  coyne  to 
be  made  called  the  sahttei  wherin  wer  the 
armes  of  Fraunce,  and  the  armes  of  England 
and  Frannce  quarterly." 
SALVAGE.    Savage;  cruel. 

And  yf  je  wUte  what  I  am* 
And  oute  of  what  linage  I  cam. 
5e  wolde  not  be  so  •alvage, 

Gower,  M8,  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  940. 

SALVE.    To  save.     It  occurs  in  the  Triall  of 

Wits,  4to.  1604,  p.  217. 
It  myghtc  salve  hymeof  tore  thai  tounde  was  nevere. 
M9rt*  Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  63. 

SAM.  (1)  To  skim.  North. 
(2)  To  curdle  milk.  North, 
h)  To  put  things  in  order.     Lane, 

(4)  To  collect  together.     North,    It  U  an  ar- 
chaism.    See  Samned, 

(5)  To  stand  Mam  for  one,  is  to  be  answerable  for 
him,  to  be  his  surety. 

SAMARE.    The  skirt  of  a  mantua. 
SAMBUKE.    A  kind  of  harp.     (Lat,) 
SAMBUS.    A  saddle  cloth.     War/on. 
Saumbus*  of  the  same  threde. 
That  wToght  was  in  the  heythen  thede. 

MS,  Hot/.  2252,  f.  115. 

SAMCAST.      Two  ridges  ploughed  together. 

Cumb, 
SAMCLOTH.    A  sampler.    There  was  also  a 

sort  of  jacket  so  called. 
SAME.  (1)  In  same,  together.    (J.-S,) 

They  seyde, «« God  be  at  yowrc  game  !*• 
He  seyde,  «•  Welcome  alle  same  T 
He  lete  hymtelfe  then  be  gylyd. 
They  seyde,  •«  Syr,  ys  hyt  thy  wylle 
To  come  and  tpekeowre  kyng  tylle, 
Wyth  wordys  meke  and  mylde  ?" 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft,  ii.  38,  f.  78. 
That  they  myghte  bothe  in  tama 
Wcnde  to  ther  brodur,  the  Pope  of  Rome. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  il.  38,  f.  242. 
Whan  these  ottes  gan  samm  glyde. 
Withe  vois  and  hydons  hornys  sownc. 

MS.  Hart,  2252,  f.  113. 

(2)  Shame ;  wickedness.    {A,'S,) 

And  than  thou  saie  me  anl  mmet 
Ne  shal  I  the  nouijt  blame.     MS,  Digbp  86. 
SAMEKILL.    So  much ;  as  long  as. 
SAMEL.    Gritty;  sandy.    North. 
SAMELIKE.     Similarly.    North, 
And  darkeden  there  in  that  den  al  that  day  longe, 
Slepten  wel  iwetlj  samli  togadere. 

WUliam  and  the  Werunlf^  p.  67. 

SAMENAND.    Gathering  together.    It  occurs 

in  MS.  Cotton.  Vespas.  D.  vu. . 
SAML    Watery;  soft.    Bed», 
SAMITE.    A  very  rich  silk,  sometimes  inter- 
woven with  gold  or  silver  thread. 

Or  was  ther  any  relvet  cremesyn  ? 
Or  was  ther  any  eamite  or  satin } 

Ufdgate,  MS.  Soc,  Antiq.  134.  f.  25. 
The  maydeu  is  redy  for  to  ryde 
In  a  fulle  ryche  aparaylmente 
Off  eamytte  grene  with  mykylle  pryde, 
That  wroght  was  in  the  oryente, 

MS.  HarL  2252,  f.  111. 

SAMMARON-CLOTH.  A  cloth  between  flaxen 
and  hempen,  finer  than  one,  and  coarser  than 
the  other. 


SAMMEN.BRICKS.  Ilalf-bumt  bricks.  BaH 
SAMMODITHU.  Tell  me  how  you  do.  Notf 
'*  The  form  of  greeting  or  saluting  among  tbt 
common  people  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  a*4 
seems  to  signifie  as  much  as.  So  maist  thca 
thrive,"  Kennett.  MS. 
SAMMY.  (1)  A  fooi.     Var.  dioL 

(2)  A  short  stride,  giving  an  unfair  advantage  ir 
the  game  of  leap-frog. 

(3)  Close;  clammy;  heavy;  generally  said  of 
bread.    Salop, 

SAMNED.    Assembled  together. 
Erles,  kinges,  lasse  and  more. 
And  fiftene  kinges  wer  eanmed  thore. 

Bevea  ef  Hamtoun,  p.  67. 
Alle  were  they  eamjmede  appone  adaye. 
With  grete  solace  and  mekille  playe. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  100. 

SAM-OPE.     Halfopen.    Devon, 
SAMPERE.     Samphire.     Elyot,  1559. 
SAMPLARIE.    Type ;  first  copy.    {A,-N,) 
SAMPLARS.      Young  trees  left  for  standers 
upon  the  cutting  down  of  under- wood.   Oxon, 
SAMPLETH.    A  sampler.    North, 
SAMPSON.     A  drink  made  of  brandy,  dder, 

sugar,  and  a  little  water.     Comw, 
SAMPSON'S-POSTS.  A  mouse-trap,  so  formed 
that  the  little  animal  when  caught  is  crushed 
to  death.    The  name  is  also  given  to  a  kind 
of  notched  post.     See  Harrison,  p.  185. 
SAM-SODDEN.   Sodden,  or  coddled,  applied  to 

meat  not  dressed  enough.    Dor$et, 
SAM-SODE.    Half  sewed,  speaking  of  an  igno- 

rant  person,  half  witted,  stupid. 
SANAPPUS.    Hand-napkins.    '' Manuterffium, 
a  sanope,"  Nominale  MS. 

Towellus  of  Eylyssham, 
Why5th  as  the  seeys  fame, 
Sanapput  of  the  same. 
Thus  scrryd  thei  ware. 

Sir  Degrevantt  138?. 
SANCEBELL.    A  Saint's-bell,  q.  v. 

And  with  a  trice  trusse  up  thy  life  in  the  string 
of  thy  eancebeU,  Nash'e  Pieree  Pennileeee,  1562. 

SANCITED.    Ordained;  ratified. 
SANCOME.    A  quagmire.     Yorkth, 
SANCTIMONY.     Holiness.    (Lat,) 
SAND.     Sound.     North, 
SAND-BLIND.    Nearly  blind.    It  is  the  trans- 
lation of  berhte  in  HoUyband's  Dictionarie, 
4to.  1593.    Still  in  use. 
SANDED.    Short-sighted.    North, 
SANDENER.    Red  ochre. 

Take  powder  of  coperose,  and  of  sanlmeTf  of 
eyther  y^liche  moche  be  weyjt,  and  medle  heir 
welle  trgedyr,  and  do  hem  in  the  wounde. 

MS.  Med,  Rec,  XT.  Genu 
SANDERS.    Sandal  wood. 
SAND-GALLS.     Same  as  Gallt,  q.  v. 
SANDGATE-RATTLE.     A  quick  and  violent 

stamping  in  vulgar  dancing.    North, 
SANDISMENE.     Messengers.     (^.-5.) 
Thou  sees  that  the  emperour  es  angerde  a  lyt^ille, 
Yt  semes  be  his  eandUmene  that  he  e»  sore  grevede. 
Morte  Arthure,  MS,  Llfioo/it,  f.  56 

SAND-TOT.    A  sand-hill.    Somertet. 
SANDWEED.    Common  spurrey.    Notf. 
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SANDT.BREAD.  Gritty  bread;  bread  made 
of  meal  insufficiently  sifted. 

SANE.  A  medical  composition,  described  in 
MS  Line.  Med.  f.  308. 

SANG.  (1)  By  my  sanff,  a  North  country  excla- 
mation of  revenge,  or  defiance.  From  par 
la  tongue  Dieu,    Simg  it  it,  indeed  it  is. 

i2)  A  himdfal  of  com.    Devon. 
3)  A  song.     North. 

Sanffi*  faireof  teloouth  ryme* 
Englisch,  Frensch,  and  Latyne. 

MS.  jUhmole  60,  f.  5. 

SANGAREE.    Rack  panch.    Hence  it  is  used 

as  a  term  for  a  dnmken  bout. 
SANGINARIE.    The  herb  milfoiL 
SANGING.EATHER.    The  large  dragon-fly. 
SANGLANT.    Sanguinary.    (Fr.) 
SANGRATLE.    The  holy  vessel  out  of  which 
the  last  Passover  was  eaten. 

Tb«  koightis  of  the  table  round. 
The  Mutgraifle  whan  they  had  sought. 

MS.  Hart.  8S02,  f.  96. 

SANGRE.    Singing. 

SANGRONIE.  Blood-red  colour.  Sangwene, 
a  person  of  that  colour.  '<  Sanguine  in  grain/' 
Harrison's  England,  p.  160. 

Off  the  tangwent  alco  it  is  a  aynge. 

To  be  demuer,  ryght  curtea,  and  benlgne. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  i.  6,  f.  140. 

SANK.  (1)  A  great  quantity.    Cumb. 

(2)  Blood.    (J..N.) 

SANNOCK.    To  cry  bitterly.    Sonny  is  also  in 

use.    Eatt. 
SANS.    Without.    (Fr.) 
SANT.    Providence.    (^.-51) 

Thay  thaaked  God  of  hit  Mint, 
Alle  the  tother  lyde. 

MS.  Unecln  A.  1.  17,  f.  134. 

SANZACK.    The  governor  of  a  city. 
SAP.  (1)  Ale.    Shef. 

(2)  To  drench.  Yorkth,  Sappy  drinking,  pro- 
tracted and  excessive  drinking. 

(3)  To  put  a  sop  or  toast  into  liquor.  Kennett, 
MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

SAPE.    Soap.    Nominale  MS. 

SAP-HEAD.    A  blockhead.     Crmten.    Several 

glossaries  have  toptcuU. 
SAP-WHISTLE.    A  whistle  made  of  a  twig  in 

sap,  when  the  bark  will  peel  off. 
SAPY.  (1)  Moist;  sodden.     Wett. 
(2)  Sickly.     (3)  Foolish.     Vor.  dioL 
SAR.    To  serve  ;  to  earn.     Wett. 
SARADYN.    The  sardine  stone. 

Some  were  of  lafewn  and  some  of  *ara«l^. 
And  Mnne  were  emrodys  fyne. 

M8.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  98,  f.  231. 

SARCE.  (1)  Vegetables.    Bttes. 

(2)  A  small  hair  sieve.    "  Sarce for  spyce,  sat" 

Palsgrave. 
SARCELS.    The  extreme  pinion  feathers  in  a 

hawk's  wing.    Holme. 
SARD.     Futuo.    *<  Go  teach  your  grandam  to 

tardf  a  Nottingham  proverb,"  Howell,  p.  17. 
SARE.    Withered ;  dry.    In  old  writers  it  is 

tear.    It  is  well  though  not  generally  known, 

that  ash  when  green  makes  good  firewood ; 


and,  contrary  to  all  other  perhaps,  is  bad  for 
that  purpose  when  dry.    This  is  kept  in  mind 
by  the  following  verse : 
Bum  ash- wood  green,  'tis  a  Are  for  a  queen  t 
Bum  ash-wood  tare,  'twool  make  a  man  sware. 
(2^  Tender;  rotten.     Kent, 

(3)  Much;  very;  greatly.    North. 

(4)  Melancholy  ;  bad ;  severe.    North. 
SARE-BANED.    Stingy;  unkind.     YoritK 
SARESBURY.    Salisbury.    {Lot.) 
SAREY.    Poor;  pitiable.    Cunib. 
SARFIT.    A  table-doth.    Deton. 
SARGENT.    A  sergeant.    Lydgote. 
SARGON.    The  fish  gilthead. 

SARK.  (1)  A  shirt,  or  shift.  North.  It  occurs 
in  Nominale  MS.  xv.  Cent. 

(2)  A  porridge-pot.     Yorkth. 

SARKLE.  To  harrow,  or  rake.  "To  saride, 
tarrire,  tarculare"  Coles.  "To  sarkle,  to 
harrow,  or  rake  over  againe,"  Florio,  p.  444. 

SARLINISH.    A  kind  of  silk.    Sinmer. 

SARMONDE.    A  sermon.    Vor.  dial 

Your  Lordships  poore  orator  was  commyng  from 
the  cathedrall  church  of  Sarum,  about  the  houer  of 
aleaven  of  the  docke  in  the  foore  nowne,  from  the 
sarmonde.  Oumetry  BiUSf  Ff.  10,  Na  ftS. 

SARN.    A  sort  of  oath.    StUop. 
SARNICK.  (1)  Inanimate.    Eatt. 
(2)  A  small  quantity.    St^^oli. 
SARPE.    A  ipidle.    "  With  a  riche  tarpe  and 
garter,"  Rutknd  Papers,  p.  4.    "  Sarpyt  of 
gold  about  their  quarters,"  Morte  d'Arthur,  ii. 
414.    It  also  occurs  in  HalL 
SARPELERE.  (1)  A  coarse  packdoth  made  of 
hemp.     Oloue.     See  Lydgate,  p.  204,  and 
Tyrwhitf  s  Gloss,  in  v.    "  Segettre,  a  sarplar 
or  canvas  to  wrap  up  wares,"  Coles. 
(2)  "  A  sarplar  of  wool,  a  pocket  or  half  a 
sack  of  wool ;  in  Scotland  a  terpUath,  which 
contains  eighty  stone,"  Kennett  MS. 
SARRA.    To  serve.    North. 
SARRAD.     Sewed.     Yorkth. 
SARRANT.    A  servant.    Somertet. 
SARRE.    Sorer;  more  sore.    (J.-S.)* 
SARRELICHE.    Closely.    {Fr.) 

The  knave  Uught  her  way  sikerliche. 
Thai  riden  wel  mrreUOtt. 

Arthow  ttndMtrlinf  p.  890. 
It  was  nede  forCleodalls 
Stode  on  fot,  and  mani  of  his 
Aboute  him  stode  MrreZicAe. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  224. 

SARS-A-MINE.     A  moderated  and  good-hu- 

moured  sort  of  imprecation.    Eatt. 
SARSENS.    Round  bolder  stones.     WiUt. 
SARSIN.    A  Saracen.    Paltgrave. 
SARSNET.  A  thin  slight  kind  of  sUk.  ''Sarsenet 

sylke,  taffetoM^  Palsgrave. 

But,  quoth  he,  there  is  no  reason  why  Maries 

sroocke  shoulde  be   of  tartnet,  seeing    Joseph's 

breeches  were  not  of  silKe. 

Mar-Pr9lmttf»  Epittte,  p.  flS. 

SART.    Soft ;  softly.    Devon. 

SARTIES.    Certainly ;  indeed.    North.  Appa* 

rently  a  corruption  ol  the  old  word  certet. 
SARTIN.    Certain.     For.  dial. 

45 
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SARTRIN.    Akindofhoe. 

SARVER.    A  Seattle  for  a  stable. 

SARY-MAN.    An  expression  of  pity. 

SAS  ARARA.    A  corruption  of  certiorari,  a  kind 

of  legal  writ.     Far,  dial 
SASIN.    A  reaping-hook.    Devon, 
SASSE.    A  lock  in  a  river. 
SASSIFAX.    The  meadow  saxifrage. 
SASSLE.     Sleepy;  drowsy.    Somertei. 
SAT.  (1)  Became.    (^.-iV.) 

Chotyn  of  God  for  to  itynte  oure  ttryfe 
■     Of  all  woroinen  by  hinelfe  allone, 

Wherfore  it  tat  not  hlr  to  crie  and  grone. 

I^dgate,  MS,  Aikmole  30,  f.  52. 

(2)  Opposed.    (A.'S.) 

SATE.    Soft.    Dorset,    Ueace  tatepoU,  A  wh- 

head,  or  silly  fellow. 
SATER.    Saturday. 
SATES.    Quickset.    Salop, 
SATISFYINGLY.    Contentedly. 

A  long  time  before  this,  my  wife  and  myself  were 

admitted  into  the  church  at  Kipping*  with  which 

we  walked  mH^fyinglif  many  years. 

LUUr^t  Autobiography,  p.  50. 

SATLE.  To  All ;  to  hang  down ;  to  subside  ; 
to  sag.     Yorkih, 

SATLED.    Shackled;  embarrassed. 

SATTEN.    The  name  of  a  dog. 

SATTET.    Quiet;  settled.    Lane, 

SATTIE.    Matted  together.    Nortkumb, 

SATTLE.    To  settle.    North, 

Wharefore  hafand  reward  and  compassione  of 
oure  disesse,  we  beseke  50W  that  50  late  oure  prayeres 
sattoUt  in  jour  hert,  and  helpe  for  to  succour  Uk  now 
at  oure  nede.  MS,  Uneotn  A.  1.  17.  f.  80. 

SATTY.    A  kind  of  frigate. 

SATURDAY-STOP.  A  space  of  time  in  which 
of  old  it  was  not  lawful  to  take  salmons  in 
Scotland  and  the  North  of  England ;  that  is, 
from  evensong  on  Saturday  till  sun-rising  on 
Monday.    Blount, 

SAUCE.  (1)  Impertinence.  Var,  dioL  Also  a 
verb,  to  be  sancy,  to  abuse. 

(2)  To  box  the  ears.     Yorkih, 

(3^  To  garnish ;  to  adorn.    Devon, 

(4)  To  serve  the  same  sauce,  L  e.  to  treat  in  the 
same  fsshion. 

After  him  another  came  unto  her,  and  served  her 
with  the  same  $awc€t   then  a  third:  at  last  she 
began  to  wax  warie. 
The  Man  in  the  Moone  teUing  Strange  Fortunee,  1609. 

SAUCE-BOX.    A  saucy  fellow.    Far,  dial.   In 

old  English  we  have  tauceling. 
SAUCE-JACK.    An  impudent  feUow.    Gifford 

apparently  was  unacquainted  with  the  term. 

See  Massinger,  ii.  182. 

Nor  Jacke  of  Dover,  that  grand-Jury  Jacke ; 

Nor  Jacke  Sawce,  the  worst  knare  amongst  the  pack. 

But  of  the  Jacke  of  Jackes,  great  Jacke  a  Lent, 

To  write  his  worthy  acu  is  my  intent. 

Tavlor"*  Worke;  1630,  i.  113. 

SAUCE-MADAME.  A  dish  in  ancient  cookery, 
described  in  the  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  432. 

SAUCEPAN.  To  have  the  saucepan  on  the  fire, 
L  e.  to  be  ready  to  scold. 

SAUGSR-EYES.    I^arge  prominent  eyes. 


SAUCY.    Dirty;  untidy.     Weit. 

SAUP.  (1)  Safe.    {A,^N,) 

The  achelde  of  Pallas  gan  embrace. 
With  whiche  he  covereth  eaufhit  face. 

Gower,  MS,  Soe.  Antiq,  134,  f.  41. 

(2)  To  save.    MS.  Cott.  Yesp.  D.  viL 

(3)  The  willow,  or  sallow.     Yorksh. 
SAUPY.    Wet,  as  land  is.    North. 
SAUGH.    The  saUow  willow.    North. 
SAUGHTE.    Peace;  quietness. 

They  send  it  hyme  sothely  for  mtighte  of  the  pople, 
Sekerly  at  that  sesone  with  certayne  knyghtes. 

Morte  Jrthure,  MS,  Lincoln,  f .  64. 

SAUL.  (1)  To  beat.     Yoriih. 

(2)  The  solid  substance  in  the  inside  of  a  covered 
button.    North, 

(3)  A  kind  of  moth.    North. 
SAULCERY.      The  department  in  the  royal 

household  which  provided  the  sauces. 
SAULT.    To  assault;  to  attack.     PaUgratte. 
SAUM.    To  walk  Uzily ;   to  go  dreaming  on  ; 

to  repeat  anything  too  often.     Vttr.  dioL 
SAUMBER.    A  covering  for  the  arm. 
Helme,  and  brim,  and  haubeijoun, 
&i«iiii6erff,  quissers,  and  aketoun. 

Arthovr  and  Merlin,  p.  111. 

SAUMPLE.    An  example. 

By  alle  gode  eaumjile  men  may  see 
That  very  God  ys  in  forme  of  brede. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ft.  U.  98,  f.  47. 

SAUNCE-BELL.  A  sacring-beil.  See  5^icrtii^. 
Now  what  is  love  I  will  the  tell. 
It  is  the  fountaine  and  the  well, 
Where  pleasure  and  repentance  dwell; 
It  is  perhaps,  the  eaneing-bell. 
That  rings  all  into  heaven  or  helL 
And  this  Is  love,  as  I  heare  tell. 

Heywoo(Pe  Rape  o/Luerece,  i.3. 
SAUNDRES.     Sandal  wood.     SandaK,  alii,  ei 

rubei,  et  citrini,  MS.  Sloane  5,f.  10. 
SAUNDRIS.     Slanders. 

I  may  stonde  in  thllke  rowe, 
Amonge  hem  that  «atindH«  use. 

Oower,  MS,  Sue,  Antiq,  194,  f.  74. 

SAUN-FAIL.    Without  fiuL    {J,^N,) 
And  went  to  Londen  eavn  fttU, 
Where  the  king.  Sir  Arthour, 
Was  aftmg  with  greCt]  honour. 

Arthour  and  MerUn,  p.  1S6. 

SAUNT.    To  disappear;  to  vanish.    North. 
SAUNTER-WHEEL.    A  wheel  which  wo.ks 

facewise  from  a  spur-wheeL     We$t. 
SAUR.    Urine  from  the  cow-house.     North. 
Hence  gaur-pool,  a  stinking  puddle.    **  Saur- 
pool,  graveolem"  Coles. 
SAURIN.    Vinegar.     Cumb, 
SAUSEFLEMED.    Having  red  spots  or  scabs 
on  the  face.    A  medicine  that  "  helith  Mttwte^ 
Jlemed  vysagyes''  is  mentioned  in  a  MS.  of 
the  XV.  Cent,  in  Mr.  Pettigrew's  possession. 
It  would  appear  from  Arch.  xxx.  412,  to  have 
sometimes  engendered  scabs. 
SAUT.    At  peace ;  at  friendship  ? 
Help,  dame  Slrith,  if  thou  maut. 
To  make  me  with  the  suetlng  eaut, 
>    And  ich  wllie  geve  the  gift  ful  stark, 
Monl  a  pound  and  monl  a  marke. 

Wright »  Anec    Ut.  p.  •» 
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SAUTB.(l)ToJ!mip.    {A,-N.) 
(2)  To  assault.    (3)  An  assault. 

Johne  and  Moch  and  WyUe  ScaUUok, 

For  tothe  u  I  yow  n.j, 
Thlr  dew  oure  men  upon  oure  waUis* 
And  miutene  tu  every  day. 

if  &  Caniab,  Ff.  ▼.  48,  f.  130. 
For  ofte  tymyt  men  talken  of  here  travayle, 
Bothe  of  aawtift  and  also  of  batay le. 

Archwohgia,  xxL  48. 

SAUTER.    The  Psalter.    {A.-N.) 
SAUjr.    Peace    {J,-S.) 

Tbei  thai  him  take  and  deme  to  deje 
Withouten  any  mup, 

Cmmr  Mimndi,  MS.  CoU.1Hh.  Cantab,  f.  93. 
SAVE.  (1)  The  herh  sage.    (Lai.) 
(2)  To  house  hay  or  com.    Devon. 
SAVE-ALL.  (1)  A  kmd  of  candlestick  formerly 
used  for  burning  the  ends  of  candles.    "  A 
sort  of  candlestick  contrived  to  make  the  ends 
of  candles  useful ;  metaphorice,  a  very  stingy 
feUow,"  MS.  Devon  Gl. 
(2)  A  child's  pinafore,     t'oms^. 
SAVEGUABD.    A  wardrobe.    Devm. 
SAVELICK.    The  excrescence  on  the  briar,  so 
called  because  it  is  supposed  by  boys  when 
Worn  about  the  arm  to  be  an  eflfectnal  charm 
against  flogging. 
SAVELOYS.    Large  sausages. 
SAYEMSNT.    Safety;  protection.    (J.-N.) 
Sure  him  fram  cnmberment. 
And  him  ogaln  bring  In  saoement. 

Qy  of  VFarufike,  p.  134. 

SAYERB.    Saviour. 

This  like  mayden  good  and  mylde 
Modir  shal  ben  of  a  childe. 
Of  hir  shal  com  monnes  Savere. 

Cunor  Mundt,  MS.  QtU.  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  66. 

SAVERLY.    By  saving.     Tutter. 
SAVERS.    The  boys*  cry  of  hahet  / 
SAVERTH.    Savoureth. 

Tharfore  hys  wysdom  hys  owne  rede 

Saverth  hyt  yn  wyne  and  brede. 

MS.  Hart.  I79I*  t.  66. 

SAVETE.    Safety.    (A..N.) 

SAVIARDE.    A  kind  of  jacket,  worn  towards 

the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
SAVOREN.    To  savour;  to  taste.   {A.-N.) 
SAVOUR.    Knowledge.   {A.-N.) 
SAVOUROUS.    Sweet ;  pleasant. 
SAWCE.    To  make  salt. 
SAWCISTRE.    A  kind  of  sausage.    <<  Lynke  or 
sawdstre,"  Pr.  Parv.  p.  306.  "  A  sawsyrlyng," 
Nominale  MS. 
SAWDB.    Hire;  pay.    {A.'N.) 

I  woUe  ordeyn  that  everyche  of  you  schalle  have 
tldrty  ml.  men  of  armes  for  the  whiche  I  schal  paye 
their  mwde  for  thre  yere.  M8.  IHgby,  185. 

SAWDERS.     Soldiers. 

They  tayled  over  the  salt  see  with  tautdmrt  manye. 
lf5.CM/.ai/i^.A.ii.f.lll. 
SAWE.    Speech ;  discourse.    {A.-S.) 
Then  was  that  herd  a  earful  man. 
And  never  so  sory  as  he  was  than. 
When  he  herd  that  »awe, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  M. 

8 AWL.    Drink;  liquor.   North. 
8AWNDER.    Alexander. 


SAWNDEVERE.    Sandever. 

Anoyot  the  heved  therwitb  ylk  daye  tii  he  be 
hale,  bot  tchafe  the  hede  at  the  begynnynge,  and 
gare  it  blade,  and  powdere  the  acalles  with  taion" 
devtre.  MS.  Uneoln  A.  1.  17,  f.  88S. 

SAWNEY.  (1)  Liquor,    Yoriih. 

(2)  A  silly  fellow.    Var.diaL 

(3)  Lucky ;  fortunate.  North. 
SAWSE.    To  carve  a  tench. 
SAWSTIRE.    A  sausage.    Nominale  MS. 
SAWTER-CRAWN.    AsillyfeUow. 

SAX.  (1)  A  knife.  Line.  **  Nymeth  joure  saxes." 

Robert  Glouc  Chron.  p.  125. 
(2)  A  satchel ;  a  small  sack. 
SAY.  (1)  Saw.    (A.-S.) 

To  a  clyfe  of  ston  than  rydy th  hee, 
And  My  the  bore  come  fro  the  see. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  65. 
Thenne  thei  «ay  that  bore  the!  were. 
In  welthe  and  Joye  that  were  clad  ere. 

Cursor  Mundi,  MS.  CblU  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  A. 

(2)  The  same  as  Atsay  <4). 

I  bequeth  mi  body  to  the  colde  seler, 
I  wolde  that  a  lady  toke  the  sap  of  me. 

fVgl  Bucke,  p.  4. 

(3)  A  delicate  serge,  or  woollen  cloth.    "  Saye 
clothe,  serge"  Palsgrave. 

(4)  To  try ;  to  try  on ;  to  assay.    As  a  sub- 
stantive, a  trial,  a  taste,  a  sample. 

(5^  An  opmion.     Far.  diaL 

(6)  Give  us  something  to  say,  i.  e.  give  us  a 
toast.   Kent. 

(7)  Influence ;  sway.  North, 

(8)  To  say  nay,  i.  e.  to  deny.    Forby  explains  it, 
to  refuse,  to  forbid. 

(9)  Song ;  speech.    Pahgrave. 

f  10>  Sayqfit,  fast  of  it.    Si^foUi. 
(11)  Saint.    Gawayne. 
SAYMENT. 

Torrent  sayd,  so  mot  I  the. 
And  other  sajfment  wolle  I  bee 
Ore  I  take  ordor  of  knyght. 

Torrsnt  t^fPortugalt  p.  3. 

SAY-NAY.    A  lamprey.    Lane. 

SAYNE.    Saint.    "  Sayne  Johan  the  Evaunge- 

list,"  MS.  Lincoln  A.  L  17,  f.  231. 
SAYSLANG.    A  long  pole ;  a  stang.    It  occurs 
in  Hollyband's  Dictionarie,  1593.    Also  spelt 
eaystanfff  which  is  perhaps  the  correct  form 
SAY-SO.    A  mere  nominid  advantage. 
SAYSTE.    Sawest.    (A.-S.) 

Ther  dwellyth  a  yeaunt  In  a  foreste, 
Soche  oon  thou  nevyr  sajfste  are. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  C  64. 

SAY3ERDE.    A  sail-yard.    Translated  by  an- 
tenna in  MS.  Dictionary,  A  J).  1540. 
SCAB.    An  ape ;  a  baboon.    Metaphorically,  a 
poor  worthless  fellow. 
This  kinde  of  flatt'ry  makes  a  whore  take  state, 
Growes  pocky  pround,  and  In  such  port  doth  beare 

her. 
That  such  poore  scabs  as  I  must  not  come  neere  hei. 
Taif tor's  Workss,  1630,  U.  111. 

SCABBARD.    A  mangy  scabby  person. 
SCABLINES.    Chippings  of  stone.   North. 
SCABRIDGE.    The  plant  scabious. 
SCABY.    Stingy;  shabby.    North. 
SCACE.    Scarce.   Lydgate, 
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SCAB.  (1)  Shed.    MS.  Deron  GIom. 
And  uymh  to  day  U  Yenlm  sehmd 
In  holy  chirche  of  teroporalle, 
Whiche  m«deleth  with  the  spiritalle. 

Cower,  MS,  Soe,  Antiq.  194,  f.  84. 

(2)  A  carcase ;  a  dead  body. 

(3^  The  wild  black  plum.     Sussex. 

SCADDING-OF-PEAS.  A  custom  in  the  North 
of  boiling  the  common  gray  peas  in  the  shell, 
and  eating  them  with  butter  and  salt,  first 
shelling  them ;  a  bean,  shell  and  all,  is  pat 
into  one  of  the  pea-pods ;  whosoerer  gets  this 
bean  is  to  be  first  married.  Generally  called  a 
Scalding  of  Peas.  The  company  usually  pelt 
each  other  with  the  pods.  It  is  therefore 
called  in  the  South  Peas  and  Sport. 

SCADDLE.  (1)  Thievish,  generally  in  a  petty 
way  only ;  used  in  contempt    Kent. 

(2)  Confusion ;  mischief.   North. 

(3  )  Timid ;  bashful ;  shy.     Yorksh, 

SCADE.     Severed.     Gawayne. 

SCADWYS.  Shadows;  shady  places.  Loca 
umbrosa  in  sihiSf  AngUce  schadwys,  MS.  Bib. 
Reg.  12  B.  1 1. 18. 

SCAFE.  To  run  up  and  down ;  to  wander ;  to 
lead  a  scampish  vagabondly  life :  thus  they 
say,  "  An't  ye  ashamed  of  yesen,  sct^ng  up 
and  down  about  the  country."  lAnc. 

SCAFFEL.  A  small  spade  or  skuppet  used  in 
draining,  and  in  out-hawling  or  feying  narrow 
bottomed  ditches.  It  differs  from  a  spade  in 
not  Upering  toward  the  edge,  and  in  having 
iu  sides  slightly  turned  up.  It  has  a  cot  for 
the  handle  like  a  scuppit  I  never  heard  the 
word  but  in  Suffolk,  nor  saw  it  but  in  Tusser. 
Moor's  Suffolk  Words,  p.  352. 

SCAFFERON.  Part  of  the  ancient  caparison- 
ment  of  a  horse,  mentioned  in  Hall's  Union, 
1548,  Hen.  IV.  f.  12. 

SCAFFLE.    To  scramble.  Somerset. 
SCAFFLING.    An  eel    ChesJL 

SCAGE.    To  throw  a  stick.     Yorish. 

SCAGGLE.     Fearful ;  timid.    North, 

SCAGGY.     Rough ;  shaggy.    Giouc. 

SCAIT.    To  have  a  diarrhoea.  Devon. 

SCAITHFUL.  Given  to  breaking  pasture.  Also, 
liable  to  be  run  over  by  stock;  as  open  fields, 
&c.    NoffoUt. 

SC  ALADO.    A  scaling  of  walls. 
Yet  aU  their  taike  is  bastinado. 
Strong  annado*  hot  teaiado. 

Taifloi'9  Doggt  nf  Warre,  p.  fiS9. 

SCALBEGRES.     Herba  Cristofori.      List  of 

plants  in  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  5. 
SCALD.  (1)  Scabby,  particularly  in  the  head. 
Hence  used  for  mean,  shabby,  disgusting.    A 
person  infected  with  lues  venerea  was  said  to 
be  scalded. 

other  news  I  am  adrertlsed  of,  that  a  tcald  trivial 
lyhig  pamphlet  is  given  out  to  be  of  my  doing. 

Pierce  PeniUue,  lAOS. 

(2)  A  multitude.    East. 

(3)  A  patch  in  a  barley  field  scorched  and 
withered  up.   East. 

(4)  To  scorch.    Norf. 
SCALD-CREAM.  Cream  raised  by  heat   West. 


SCALDING.    PartiaL    04roii. 
SCALDRAG.    One  who  boils  rags. 

For  to  be  a  laundres  Imports  onely  to  wash  or 
dresse  Uwne,  which  is  as  much  impeachment  as  to 
cal  a  Justice  of  the  peace,  a  bradle ;  a  dyer,  a  eeatd" 
rufge  /  or  a  ftshroongo',  a  seller  of  gubbins. 

Ta^hr,  ed.  I630,  ii.  16S. 

SCALE.  (1)  To  spread;  to  disperse  abroad. 
North.  The  term  is  an  archaism.  It  ia  found 
in  Hall.  Richard  III.  f.  15,  "sodenly««iW 
and  departed."  The  word  occurs  in  Corio- 
lanus,  i.  1,  but  is  there  a  misprint  for  ttaie^ 
as  distinctly  proved  by  Gifford,  and  still  more 
elaborately  in  Dyce's  Remarks,  p.  158.  The 
observations  of  Brockett  on  this  passage, 
which  he  quite  misunderstands,  lead  me  to 
observe  that,  with  a  few  trilUng  eiceptions, 
the  very  worst  annotations  on  Shakespeare 
have  proceeded  fipom  the  compilers  of  provin- 
cial glossaries,  to  whom  the  philological  stn- 
dent  would  be  more  deeply  indebted  if  they 
would  confine  themselves  to  the  correct  ex. 
planation  of  words  in  actual  use,  without  en- 
tering  into  subjects  that  require  a  distinct 
range  of  reading  and  study. 

(2)  To  weigh  as  in  scales.  **  A  sea^d  pottle,"  a 
pottle  of  the  right  measure. 

Plague,  not  for  a  tcaVd  pottle  of  wine. 

(3)  To  throw  at  fruit  on  trees,  as  apples,  vral- 
nuts,  &c.   South. 

(4)  To  change.    Dorset. 

(5)  A  very  steep  hilL   North. 

(6)  To  beat.    Yorksh. 

(7 )  To  stir  the  fire.     North. 

(8)  A  drinking-cup.   Somerset. 
SCALE-DISU.    A  milk-skimmer.  North. 
SCALE-IN.    To  plough  In  with  a  shallow  fur- 
row.   Norf, 

SCALES.  The  outermost  cuts  of  a  piece  of 
timber  with  the  baric  on,  not  thick  enough  to 
be  called  planks.    Devon. 

SCALIS-MALIS.    Cadiz.    Skelton,  iL  195. 

SCALL.    A  scale,  or  scab.    (J.-S.) 

SCALLAGE.    A  Uch-gate.    West. 

SCALLARD.    A  scald-head. 

SCALLEWORT.  Centrum  gallL  List  of  herba 
in  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  4. 

SCALLIONS.    A  good  beating.   North. 

SCALLOPS.    An  awkward  giri. 

SCALOUN.    A  shilling.    Octovian,  1313. 

SCALY.  Mean ;  stingy.  Var.  dial  In  some  places 
it  means  mischievous,  thievishly  inclined. 

SCAM.    A  spot,  or  stain.    North. 

SCAMBLE.  To  scramble ;  to  shift  '*  Scam- 
blingly,  catch  that  catch  may,''  Cotgrave. 

Thus  sithe  I  have  In  my  voyage  sufflred  wracke 
with  UUsses,  and  wringing-wett  teambUd  with  life 
to  the  shore,  stand  fktun  mee,  NauslcaA.  with  all  thy 
traine,  till  I  wipe  the  blot  from  my  forhead,  and 
with  sweete  springs  wash  away  the  salt  froth  that 
cleaves  to  my  soule.  Goteon**  Sehoolet/Jbuu,  1579. 

SCAMBLED.    Defeated ;  balked.    West. 

SCAMBLING.     SprawUng.    Hertf. 

SCAMBLING-DAYS.  Days  in  Lent,  when  no 
regular  meals  were  provided,  but  every  one 
scrambled  and  shifted  for  himself  as  he  could. 
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SC  AMB.    To  hart,  or  injare. 

SCAMELS.  This  word,  which  occurs  in  the 
Tempest,  and  is  most  probably  a  misprint,  has 
baffled  all  annotators  on  Shakespeare.  Sea- 
mell  is  the  generally  received  reading,  but 
cannot  be  correct  on  account  of  the  quantity 
of  the  first  syllable.  Mr.  Dyce  conjectures 
stanieli,  but  surely  a  trisyllable  cannot  be 
right.  Read  ttatmels,  and  we  may  perhaps 
have  the  true  word.  "A  stannel,  tmnun- 
euku,"  Coles.  If  I  recollect  rightly,  this 
was  one  of  the  conjectures  proposed  by 
Theobald. 

SCAMINB.    The  scammony. 

SCAMP.    A  great  rascal.    rar.diaL 

SCAN.    Toscoff;  to  scold.   Devon. 

SCANDAL-BROTH.     Tea.    Var.  dial 

SCANDRET.  A  drunkard.  Wore,  I  give  this 
word  on  the  aathority  of  an  anonymous 
correspondent.  • 

SCANT.  Scarce ;  insufficient.  Also  an  adverb, 
as  in  the  following  passage: 

And  whan  thei  wil  flgbte,  the!  wllle  fchokken 

hem  togidre  in  a  plomp ;  that  fif  there  be  80,000 

men,  men  sehalle  not  wenen  that  there  be  teant 

lO.OOO.  MttundevUe*9  TraveU,  p.  252. 

For  mtaie  owne  part,  1  live  not  In  such  want 

But  that  I  eate  and  tleepe»  though  coyne  be  ««anr. 

Taylor's  Worket,  1630,  li.  112. 

SCANTELOUN.    A  carpenter's  measure.    See 
Romaont  of  the  Rose,  7114. 
Do  we  wel  and  make  a  tour 
With  tquyre  and  toanMoun  so  even. 

Curmir  Mundi,  MS.  Colt.  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  14. 

Soft,  Mr,  seyd  the  skantvU^ont 

I  trow  jour  thryft  be  wele  ny  done ; 

Ever  to  crewyll  thou  arte  in  word. 

And  5et  thou  arte  not  worth  a  tord : 

Fore  all  the  gode  that  thou  gete  myght. 

He  wyll  spend  it  on  a  nyght. 

MS.  Atftmole  61,  XT.  Cent. 
SCANTISH.    Scarce.    North. 
SCANTITY.     Insufficiency.   East. 
SCANTLE.    To  become  s'canty. 

The  chines  of  beefe  in  great  houses  are  scantted 
to  bttie  chains  of  gold ;  and  the  almes  that  was  wont 
to  releeve  the  poore,  la  husbanded  better  to  buy 
new  rebatoes.  Lodg^t  1Vif»  Miserie,  1596. 

SCANTLING.   A  portion  of  anything,  generally 
meant  as  a  specimen.  "  Scantlon  of  a  clothe," 
PalsgraTC.    The  size  to  which  joiners  intend 
to  cut  their  stuff  is  called  the  tcantUng. 
SCAPE.  (1)  A  misdemeanour. 

(2)  To  escape.    {A.'S.) 

Johan  toke  the  munkes  horse  be  the  hed. 

For  sothe  as  I  yow  say ; 
So  did  Much,  the  litulle  page. 
For  he  shulde  not  tcape  away. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ▼.  48,  f.  129. 
x1.  he  had  chaunged  for  oon, 
Ther  •kapedhot  two  away. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  li.  38,  f.  74. 

(3)  A  trick,  shift,  or  evasion. 
SCAPE-GALLOWS.  A  bad  fellow,  one  who  has 

narrowly  escaped  the  gallows.  Scape^ace. 
a  hair-brained  fellow.  Scupe-thrift,  a  thrift- 
less fdlow. 


Off  fldlen,  pedlers,  fayle  scape  slaves, 
Of  tinckers,  tumecoates,  toapot  knavei^ 
Of  theifes  and  teaptthri/U  many  a  one. 
With  bounsing  Besse  and  Jolly  Joane, 
Of  idle  boyes  and  Journeymen, 
And  vagrants  that  the  country  num. 

M8.  HarL  1221,  f.  82. 

SCAPELLAR.  A  nam>w  piece  of  cloth  worn  by 
monks  over  the  rest  of  their  dress,  reaching 
almost  to  the  feet.  "  Skapplers  and  cootes," 
Skelton's  Works,  11420. 

SCAPLOREY.   Ascapukry. 

SCAPPLE.  To  rough-hew,  generally  applied  to 
stones.    See  Craven  GL  ii.  101. 

SCAR.  (I)  Exposed  to.   Su98ex. 

(2)  To  scare,  or  frighten.  Line. 

(3)  A  scarecrow.  Paltgnne. 

(4)  A  bare  and  broken  phice  on  the  side  of  a 
mountain,  or  in  the  high  bank  of  a  river. 
North.  Ray  explains  it  "  the  cliff  of  a  rock, 
or  a  naked  rock  on  the  dry  land,"  and  thinks 
it  is  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Scarborough 
The  definitions  here  given  do  not,  however 
quite  convey  the  ancient  meaning  of  war, 
which  must  be  interpreted  ^ precipice.  "Verie 
deepe  tcarrie  rockes,"  Harrison's  Britaine, 
p.  93.  Scarry,  full  of  precipices.  Craven 
Glossary,  ii  102.  "  A  scar,  diff,  mons  pra* 
rrqitut;*  Coles.  The  passage  in  Shakespeare, 
"  men  make  ropes  in  such  a  scarre,"  is  difficult 
of  explanation ;  but  the  old  text,  obscure  as  it 
is,  is  certainly  to  be  preferred  to  any  emenda- 
tion yet  proposed.  Mr.  Knight's  exphmation 
is  nearly  as  difficult  as  the  text,  and  although, 
as  he  remarks,  Shakespeare  is  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  strong  metaphorical  expressions,  yet 
we  may  fairly  doubt  whether,  in  the  whole 
range  of  his  plays,  such  an  unnatural  and 
for^  construction  is  adopted  as  in  the 
passage  printed  with  Mr.  Knight's  punctu- 
ation. Looking  fiilly  at  the  context,  I  would 
explain  it  thus.  Diana,  at  the  moment  of 
uttering  this  speech,  is  on  the  point  of  pretend- 
ing to  yield  to  Bertram's  wishes ;  she  has  com- 
bated his  assurances  of  sincerity  in  the  vows 
of  love,  but  apparently  struck  with  the  urgency 
of  his  arguments,  she  says,  I  tee  that  men 
make  ropes  in  such  a  icarre,  that  we'U  for- 
sake ourselves  ;  I  see  that  men  make  reasons 
to  assist  their  views  even  in  such  a  barren  diffi- 
cult subject,  that  we  will  desert  ourselves,  and 
yield  to  them.  Then  comes  the  result, "  Give 
me  that  ring;"  and  no  further  solicitation  is 
necessary  on  Bertram's  part,  who  wins  "  a 
heaven  on  earth,"  by  producing  arguments 
for  a  course  which  no  proper  reasons  could 
justiiy,  in  short,  by  making  "  ropes  in  such  a 
scarre." 

He  loked  abowte ;  thanne  was  he  warre 
Of  an  ermytage  undir  a  tkerre. 

MS.  Ldncoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  123. 
Marry,  even  heaved  over  the  acorr,  and  sent  a- 
swimming  toward  Burtholme,  his  oldhabilation,  if 
it  bee  not  intercepted  by  some  seale,  sharke,  stur- 
geon, or  such  like.  Hfiffkmtm,  1«?1. 
(5)  A  shred,  or  piece.    North. 
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SCARAB.    A  beetle.    (Lat) 

With  Mcret  contemplation  doth  cootenme  the 
hue  minds  of  such  as*  with  the  tearab  flye*  de> 
Ugbteth  only  to  live  in  dung  and  mire. 

Qrwnt^t  Ptanetomaehia,  1085,  f.  1. 

SCARAMOUCH.  The  name  of  a  fiunoos  Italian 
posture-master,  who  in  the  year  1673  came 
to  act  here  in  England,  from  whom  all  those 
persons  that  perform  feats  of  agility,  and  are 
dressed  in  particular  Spanish  habits,  bear  that 
as  a  common  name.    Dyche, 

SCARBABE.  A  scarecrow.  ''And,  like  a 
tcarbabej  make  him  take  his  legs,*'  Wily  Be- 
guiled, ap.  Hawkins,  iii.  329. 

SCARBOROUGH.  Scarborough  leisure,  no 
leisure  at  all,  Stanihurst's  Ireland,  p.  23. 
Scarborough  warning,  no  warning,  or  a  very 
brief  one. 

SCARBOT.    A  kind  of  beetle. 

SCAR.B UGGE.    A  bugbear. 

For  slnne  Is  no  fMrrbugge,  and  wee  shall  one  day 
finde  it  so.  Dent*9  pathway y  p.  346. 

SCARCE.  (1)  To  sieve.    Also,  a  sieve. 

Tak  herthome,  and  brynne  it,  and  bete  it  to 
powdir,  and  tcarea  it  tborow  a  tcaree,  and  use  it  Uk 
daye  to  thou  be  hale.        MS.  Uneotn  A.  i.  17>  f.  S92. 

(2^  Sparing;  stingy.     {A.-N.) 

(3)  To  make  one's  self  scarce,  i.  e.  to  go  away. 
A  common  phrase. 

8CARD.    A  shard,  or  fragment.     YorJesh, 
SCARE,  (i)  To  spend ;  to  consume.     Suffolk, 
(2)  Lean ;  scraggy ;  scanty.    Eaet, 
(3J  A  cur  to  drive  away  pigs,  &c. 

(4)  "  I've  got  the  scare  of  hun,"  1  have  frightened 
him  so  as  to  force  him  to  do  or  prevent  his 
doing  anything.  We  also  say,  "  I  have  put 
the  icare  upon  him."    East, 

(5)  Wild;  timid;  shy.    North, 

SCARB-A  JOB.  A  phrase  implying  that  the 
job  will  be  nearly  finished,  and  tantamount  to 
theexpression  "  making  it  look  foolish."  Essex. 

SCARE-BRAKE.  A  stick  from  a  hedge  ?  Thoms' 
Anecdotes  and  Trad.  p.  27. 

SCARET-ROOT.    The  herb  skirwort. 

SC^VRF.  A  silken  ornament  hung  loosely  upon 
any  part  of  a  lady's  dress,  tied  on  by  a  knight, 
and  worn  as  a  mark  of  her  favour.  To  scarf, 
to  wear  loose,  like  a  scarf ;  to  cover  or  ban- 
dage up. 

SCAR-FIRE.    An  alarm  of  fire. 

SCARIFIED.    Frightened.     Var,  dial, 

SCARIOT.     Judas  Iscariot. 

SCARL.    A  scarecrow,  or  bugbear. 

SCARMISHE.    A  skirmish;  a  battle.    {A.-N.) 

SCARMONY.    A  kind  of  spice. 

SCARN.    Dung  of  cattle.    North, 

SCARN-BEE.     A  dung-bee.     Westm, 

SCARNY-HOUGHS.    A  dirty  drab.     Westm, 

SCARPED.  Dried  up,  or  parched,  as  when  in 
fever  the  skin  becomes  diy  and  hard,  it  it  said 
to  be  scarped.  Qu.  a  corruption  of  scatfed, 
scarf  being  the  outer  skin.     Line. 

SCARPIN.  A  scorpion.  "  Scorpio,  Anglice  a 
scjirpjrn,"  Nominale  MS.  f.  7. 

SCARSE.    To  go  away ;  to  diapersc. 


Essex, 


Tht  wyndystorme  began  to  »emrm. 
The  soone  ariste,  the  wedir  dereth. 

Gawer»  MS.  SocAntiq.  134,  f.  238. 

SCARSTEE.    Scarcity.    (A..N.) 
And  eke  to  me  it  is  a  grete  penaunce, 
Syth  ryme  in  Englyssh  hath  such  tearatee, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  i.  6,  f.  67 
And  of  grace  lete  be  no  tkartte. 
Good  lady,  that  arte  of  grace  welle. 

Ufdgats,  MS.  Soc  ^ntiq,  134,  f.  19. 

SCART.    To  scratch.    North. 
SCARTERS.    The  dugs  of  a  cow.    Line, 
SCARTOCCIOS.    Covers ;  folds  of  paper. 
SCARYE.    A  contrivance  for  taking  fish. 
SCARVISH.     Bright;  clear.     Devon, 
SCARYWHIFF.    Askew.    Somerset, 
SCASSENES.     Scarcity.     Pr,  Parv, 
SCAT.  (I)  A  passing  shower.     Dewm, 
When  Haldon  hath  a  hat. 
Let  Kenton  beware  of  a  tkat. 

*  (Md  Deoonthire  Proforb, 

(2)  To  dash ;  to  burst ;  to  slap.     West,    Also 

a  substantive,  a  blow. 
^3^  Scared.    Essex, 

(4)  Broken ;  ruined.     Comw, 

(5)  A  continuance.     West, 

(6)  Go  away !  Get  along !    North. 
SCATCH.  (1)  A  horse's  bit.    {Fr.) 

(2)  A  hedge  of  dry  branches. 
SCATCH-PAWED.    Left-handed. 
SCATE.  (1)  Diminution  ;  iigury. 

Make  hit  long  and  large  y-now,  wiihoute  ony  state. 
Chron.  VUadmn,  p.  98. 
f  2)  A  light-heeled  wench.     North, 

(3)  To  have  a  diarrhoea.     Glouc, 

SCATHE.  Harm;  loss;  damage.  (J,^,) 
"  One  doth  the  scathe  and  another  hath  the 
scorn,"  North  Country  proverb. 

That,  god  Wilekln,  me  reweth  thl  seatht, 
Houre  Loverd  scode  the  help  rathe  I 

MS,Dlgb9m, 
1  hijt  the  jtsturday  seven  shyllyng. 
Have  brok  it  wel  to  thl  clothyng. 
Hit  wil  do  the  no  skathe. 

MS.  Oxntfth.  Ft.  y.  48,  f.  OX 
SCATHEFUL.     Destructive;  pernicious. 
SCATHERED.      Said   of   feet    ingrimed   by 
water  and  small  coals  getting  into  the  shoes. 
Northumb, 
SCATLOE.    Loss;  harm;  prejudice.    North, 
SCATTE.  (1)  Money.    (2)  Tax.    (A..S.) 
SCATTERBRAINED.    Giddy.    North. 
SCATTY.     Showery.    South, 
SCAU.    A  fig.     Northumb, 
SCAUMY.     Clear;    bright;    glossy.      North, 
This  differs  from  the  meaning  given  by  Kennett, 
who  says  "  any  imperfect  disagreeable  colour 
is  said  to  be  scawmy,  or  of  a  scawmey  colour." 
SCAUP.  (I)  A  bare  thin  soiL     Yorhsh,    Also, 

a  lean  scraggy  person. 
(2)  Head ;  skuU ;  scalp.     Yorksh. 
SCAUT.  (1)  To  push  violently.     West, 
(2)  The  pole  attached  to  the  axle  of  a  waggon, 
and  let  down  to  prevent  its  nmning  back 
while  ascending  a  hill. 
SCAVEL.  Voracious;  greedy.  North.  ''Scavel* 
avidus,  vorax,**  Coles. 
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SCAVEL-AN-GOW.  Confused  talking.  Contw. 
SCAVERNICK.    A  hare.     Comw, 
SCAVILONES.    Drawers ;  pantaloons.    Struit, 
SCAW.    The  elder  tree.     Comw. 
SCAWBERK.    A  scabbard. 

In  the  mydde  off  a  book  sche  heelde  a  swerd. 

Other  scatobffrk  hadde  sche  noou. 

MS.  Cott.  Tiber,  A.  vll.  f.  49. 

Bblde  that  tresour  lay  a  dragouo. 

And  theron  lay  a  twerd  broun« 

The  sckauberk  comly  corn.  Cy  of  Warwike^  p.  348. 

SCED.    The  parting  of  the  hair  on  a  person's 

head.    Nominale  MS.  xy.  Cent. 
SCEDE.    To  spill.    Lane. 
SCELEROUS.    Wicked.    (Za/.) 

Kynge  Richard  by  this  abominable  and  *eelerovt 
act,  thinkyng  hymselfe  well  relevyd  bothe  of  feare 
and  thought,  woulde  not  hare  it  kept  countalL 

HoU,  Riefuird  ///.  f.  4. 

SCELLUM.    A  thief.    A  cant  term. 
But  if  a  drunkard  be  unpledg'd  a  kan, 
Drawet  out  hit  knife,  and  basely  stabs  a  man. 
To  runne  away  the  rascall  shall  have  scope ; 
None  holds  him,  but  all  cry,  Lope,  tcellum,  lope  .* 
TayUn^9  Work«»,  1630,  ii.  123. 

SCENT.    A  descent.    South. 

SCH.    For  many  or  most  words  beginning  with 

tfcAy'see  under  th. 
SCHADONS.    Young  bees.    North. 
SCHALE.    A  scale ;  a  ladder. 

Sithen  thou  of  Jacob  arte  the  ry5te  Khate, 
The  wey  of  lyf,  the  laddir  of  holynesse. 

Ufdgatt,  US.  Soc.  JnHq.  134.  f.  S6. 

SCHAMELLE.    A  camel.    "  Cameius,  Anglice 
a  schamelle,"  Nominale  MS. 

SCHEFT.    The  auncel-weight. 

SCHEKINE.    A  chicken.    "  Ptt/Ait,  Anglice  a 
schekyne/*  Nominale  MS. 

SCHELL.    To  OTcrtum.    Line. 

SCHEME.    A  party  of  pleasure. 

SCHERCHE.    Church.    Seryn  Sages,  1823. 

SCHESELLE.    A  chisel     Nominale  MS. 

SCHISMS.    Frivolous  excuses.    East. 

SCHISM-SHOP.    A  dissentmg  chapel 

SCHOAT.    A  kneading  trough.    Kent. 

SCHOCHE.    To  suspect.     WUL  Werw. 

SCHOOL.  (1)  To  put  back  the  ears,  as  a  horse 
when  provoked.    Var.  dioL 

(2)  A  shoal  of  fish,  probably  a  corruption  of  the 
word  shoal.    Line. 

SCHOOLING.    Education.     Var.  dial 

SCHOOL-STREET.    The  university.    Oxon. 

SCHOUR.     Battle;  conflict. 

The  good  Due  of  Oloucestrle  In  the  seson 
Of  the  parlement  at  Bury  beyng. 
Was  put  to  deth ;  and  ay  sith  gret  mornyng 
Hath  ben  in  Ingeland  with  many  a  scharp  tehour. 
MS.  Bibl.  Soe.  JMtiq.  101,  f.  96. 

SCHREWARD.    A  ribald;  a  rascal. 
SCHROUGE.    To  press ;  to  rub.     We»t. 
SCHYE.    The  sky. 

I  woowld  I  had  the  nymbell  wynges 
Of  mylk-whyte  dove  that  clyps  in  9chye. 

MS.  Mhrnole  48. 
SCH  YLDEN.    To  bring  forth  a  chUd-     This 
occurs  in  MS.  Bib.  Reg.  12  B.  i.  f.  60.  ''  Puer, 
Anglice  a  schyle.*  Nominale  MS. 
SCIBNT.    Learned.     Lydgate. 
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SCIMMINGER.    A  piece  of  counterfeit  money 

of  base  metal  rubbed  over  or  cased  with  silver. 

Keni. 
SCIND.    To  wash.    Durham. 
SCINDARIZE.    To  break  to  pieces.  Ashmole's 

Theat.  Chem.  Brit.  1652,  p.  415. 
SCINK.    A  newt;    a  lizard. 
SCIRTLE.    Hasty;  wild;  changeable. 
SCITTLE.     Skittish.    Kent. 
SCITTURN.    A  shrewd  turn.    Hantt. 
SCL.    For  many  words  commencing  with  scl^ 

see  under  tL 
SCLATYRE.    To  be  negligent. 

Selatprt  thy  dothys  bothe  sehort  and  syde, 
Passyng  all  mcnnes  syse. 

MS.  CUntab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  15 

SCLAU.    To  scratch,  or  claw.     Comw. 

SCLAUNDRE.     Sender.     (j4..N.) 

SCLEEZ  Y.    Said  of  cloth,  when  the  threads  are 

irregular  and  uneven.    Devon. 
SCLENT.    GUded.> 

A  fote  ynto  the  erthe  hyt  tclente. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ii.38,  f.  113 
SCLI3E.    Discreet ;  cunning. 

The  knyghtes  rydyn  on  horsys  hye. 
With  wordes  myld,  feyre,  and  tdv^e. 

MS.  JthmoleCl,  f.3. 

SCLOWED.    Scratched.    Devon. 

SCOAD.    To  scatter,  or  throw  abroad  any  loose 

earth,  as  mole-hills,  &c.    Devon. 
SCOANES.    Stones;  pavement     Comw. 
SCOBY.    A  chaffinch.     Yorksh. 
SCOCHONS.  Scutcheons.   (J.-N.)  "Schochen 
a  badge,  escuistonj**  Palsgrave. 
The  teochenvt  of  many  knyjt 
Of  gold  and  Cyprus  was  i-dyjt* 
Brode  besauntus  and  bryft.       Degrnant,  1481. 
SCOCKERD.    Sappy,  as  timber.    East. 
SCODE.    To  scatter.     Comw. 
SCODIRDE.    Whizzed  along? 

The  schafte  tcodyrde  and  schott  in  theschire  byeme 

And  soughte  thorowowte  the  schelde,  and  in  the 

schalke  rystes.   Jtortt  Arthurs,  MS.  Uncotn,  f .  7C. 

SCOG.    To  brag ;  to  boast.     West. 

SCOIL.    Rubbish  ;  the  head  of  a  quarry  before 

the  strata  appear.    Devon. 
SCOLAIE.    To  aUend  school ;  to  study. 
SCOLDING-STOOL.      A  cucking-stool     Mr. 
Wright  discovered  the  following  entries  in  a 
MS.  register  at  Southampton,  dated  1540 : 
Costes  doon  In  makyng  of  the  tcooldvngttoole : 

Furste,  paid  for  J.  pece  tymbre  boughte  of  Robert 
Orchiere  for  the  same  stole,  xd. 

For  carriage  of  the  same  tco  HlUe  to  the  west 
holle,  iijd. 

Item,  for  sawing  of  the  same  piece  in  iij.  peces, 
viijrf. 

Item,  for  iij.  boltes  and  ij.  pinnesof  iron  for  the 
tame  stoole,  vi<f. 

Item,  for  the  wheeles  to  convey  the  said  stole  by 
commandement  of  the  meyre,  iij«.  iiijd. 

Item,  paid  to  Robert  Orcherd  for  the  makyng  of 
the  said  stocle  and  wheelis,  for  iij.  days  laboure  to 
him  and  his  man,x<(.  the  day,  summa  ij*.  vjd. 
Summa  x«.  viijd.  ob. 
SCOLE.    A  weighing-scale.    Pr.  Parv. 
SCOLLOP.    To  notch ;  to  indent.     West 
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SCOLOPENDRA.  A  yenomons  serpent.  Meta- 
phorically used  for  a  courtesan. 
SCOMBRE.    Stercoro. 

Alio  whan  thei  may  Doht  «eombr«,  then  taketh 
the  rote  of  a  cawlworte,  and  putte  it  yn  oylle  d*oIyr, 
and  put  it  yn  hi«  foundement.  MS.  BodL  646. 

SCOME.    To  skim.    S/romyne,  Pr.  Parv. 

And  do  hit  thane  agejrnt  over*  the  fyre»  and 
•cbfiM  hit  welle  thane,  and  do  hit  in  boxun. 

MS.  Med.  Rec  xv.  Cent. 
SCOMERFARE. 

Ana  with  this  noyte,  and  with  thia  crie. 
Out  of  a  barge  faste  by, 
Whichehid  was  thereon  teomerfare^ 
Mensterten  out.  Cower,  ed.  1554,  f.  181. 

SCOMFETE.    To  discomfit. 

The  Almayns  be  eeown^/^tt 
Wytbowte  any  more  lett. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  li.  38,  f.  157. 
And  yf  yowre  knyght  happyn  too 
To  be  teowtn/bt^  or  be  tloo, 

Os  hyt  wylle  be  may, 
He  wylle  put  hym  yn  yowre  wylle. 
To  make  yowre  pees,  as  hyt  ys  skylle, 
Wythowtyn  more  delay. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  il.S8,  f.  77. 
And  ipedde  ry^t  well  all  his  Joumay, 
And  eannfede  his  enmyes  and  droff  hem  oujt. 

Chron.  Vilodun.  p.  96. 
Afta*  thia  batalle  and  eetnt^e. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  39.' 
And  when  the  deerel  herd  hym  thus  say, 
Als  econsfet  he  vanyischet  away. 

Hampole,  M8.  Bowee,  p.  73* 
And  jif  ttt  goiste  to  batayl  this  orisone  say, 
Andthow  neschaltnojt  be  eeourfUjfd  that  day. 

MS.  Harl.  8800,  f.  96. 
SCOMFISH.    To  discomfit;   to  oppress  with 
heat ;  to  stifle.  North,  Apparently  connected 
with  aconrfete. 
SCOMOWR.    A  cook's  skhnmer. 
SCOMTHER.    To  scorch  severely.     Cumb. 
SCONCE.  (1)  A  blockhoose;  a  small  fort. 
Except  thy  head,  which,  likea«JlronM  or  fort. 
Is  barracado'd  strong,  lest  wits  resort. 

Taglor'e  Workee,  1630.  ii.  75. 

(2)  The  pavement.    Comw. 

(3)  A  lantern ;  originally  a  light  used  for  sacred 
purposes.  "A  sconse,  or  little  lanteme/* 
Baret,  1580.  In  the  North  of  England  the 
term  is  given  to  a  kind  of  candlestick,  with  a 
tin  backf  hung  against  the  walL 

(4)  To  conduct  a  jocular  warfare  of  words ;  to 
carry  on  good-humoured  raillery.    North, 

(5)  The  head.  A  cant  term.  *<  A  head,  a  pate, 
a  nole,  a  akonce"  Florio,  p.  82. 

(6)  A  screen.  Cumb.  Brockett  says,  "  a  seat 
at  one  side  of  the  fire-place  in  the  old  large 
open  chimney ;  a  short  partition  near  the  fire 
upon  which  all  the  bright  utensils  in  a  cottage 
are  suspended."  In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
iiL  102,  it  seems  to  mean  some  sort  of  stall 
on  which  switches  were  to  be  displayed. 

(7)  "To  sconce,  to  eat  more  than  another, 
Winton;  to  sconce,  to  impose  a  pecuniary 
mulct,  Oxon,"  Kennett,  MS.  To  sconce  at 
Oxford,  was  to  put  a  person's  name  in  the 
College  buttery  books  by  way  of  fine. 

IICONFIT.    Discomfiture? 


Josian  lal  in  a  castel 

And  segh  that  aeon/It  ererkh  deU 

Beftee  cf  Hamiotm,  p.  SJ. 

SCONS.    Cakes  of  barley-meal.     Vumd. 
SCOOP.  (1)  A  shovel  used  by  maltsters.    The 

term  is  generally  applied  to  an  instrument 

used  for  scooping  out  anything. 
(2)  The  neck  and  breast  of  mutton  cut  as  one 

joint.    Devon. 
SCOOSE.    To  discourse  with.     SomeneU 
SCOOT.  Anangle,orcomer,generaUyacomered 

portion  of  a  field.     Var,  dial 
SCOOTER.     A  syringe,  or  squirt.    To  go  like 

scooter,  L  e.  very  quick.   East, 
SCOP.    The  scalp;  the  head. 

If  I  get  a  knop  upon  the  bare  aeop. 
Thou  canst  as  w(^  shite  as  shoote. 

Robtn  Head,  li.  32. 

SCOPE.  A  kind  of  basin  with  a  handle  used 
for  lading  water.   Lane. 

SCOPE-LAW.  A  space  given  to  one  in  running 
a  race.    Dorset, 

SCOPIOUS.    Spacious;  ample. 

SCOPPE.    Scoop;  leap.    {A.-S.) 

SCOPPERIL.  A  plaything  with  children,  being 
a  mould  button  with  a  hole  in  it,  through 
which  a  piece  of  wood  or  quill  is  put  for  the 
purpose  of  spinning  like  a  tetotunu  line. 
Metaphorically,  a  nimble  child.  Kennett  has, 
"  a  scoppering  or  soopperell,  a  little  sort  of 
spinning  top  for  boys  to  set  up  between  the 
middle  finger  and  thumb."  The  teem  oeenrt 
in  a  MS.  Dictionary  dated  1540. 

SCORE.  (1)  Twenty  yards.  This  was  a  common 
term  in  ancient  ardiery  and  gnnnery. 

(2)  Twenty  pounds  weight    West, 

(3)  The  core  of  an  apple.    GUme. 

(4)  A  mark,  or  notch.    Var.  dial. 

And  for  the  hire  of  two  horses  to  Weybrldge,  to 
survey  the  timber,  IScf. ;  and  \%i.  paid  divers  men, 
for  raising  and  turning  the  timber  there  to  see  the 
Bcoree  ;  and  IScT.  for  the  expenses  of  theaccpmptant 
and  his  servant,  and  their  two  horses  there. 

Archmologia,  xxiv.  304. 

(5)  To  beat  so  as  to  mark  the  skin,  a  common 
term  in  Devon. 

Of  the  yeerde  somtyme  I  stood  in  awe. 
To  be  Mooryd,  that  was  al  my  dreede. 

Lydgat^e  Minor  Poemt,  p.  Stt. 
SCOREL.    A  squirrel   Pr.  Parv. 
SCORER.    A  scout;  a  scourer. 

The  kynge,  bcinge  at  Notyngfaam.  and  or  be 
came  there,  sent  the  ee^rers  al  abowte  the  oontries 
adioynynge,  to  asple  and  serche  yf  any  gaderyngs 
were  in  any  place  agaynst  hyra. 

ArHvai  ^  King  Edward  J  K,  p.  7. 

SCORING.  According  to  Marshall,  the  Norfolk 
ploughmen  have  a  singular  expedient  to  pre- 
vent the  soil  when  moist  from  turning  up  in 
whole  glossy  furrows,  which  they  term  scoring; 
for  which  purpose  they  tie  a  piece  of  strong 
rope-yam  round  the  pliite  or  mould-board, 
which,  by  this  means,  is  prevented  from  act- 
ing as  a  trowel  upon  the  soil.  See  his  Rural 
Economy  of  Norfolk,  L  139 

SCORK.    The  core  of  an  apple.    Salop. 

SCORSE.    To  exchange.    H  is  the  translation 
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of  ehmger  in  HoUyband's  Dlctionarie,  1&93, 

and  is  still  in  use. 
SCORT.ABOUT.   To  disturb ;  to  iojore.  Wixrw, 
SCORTB.    Scorn ;  derision. 
SCOTCH.  (1)  To  stop  the  wheel  of  a  coach  or 

waggon  with  a  stone;  &c    Var,  diaL 

(2)  To  cat  slightly ;  to  mince.  Hence,  metapho- 
rically, to  spare,  to  refrain. 

For  when  they  come  to  giving  unto  holy  and  ne- 
eeuarie  met,  then  they  will  sticke  at  a  pennie.  and 
tc^teh  at  a  groat*  and  every  thiug  ii  too  much. 

Denft  Pathwatf,  p.  74. 

(3)  Out  qfcM  9eoteh,  excessively. 

(4)  To  amerce ;  the  same  as  to  dock  in  other 
coonties  ;  thns,  when  a  labourer  has  not  done 
work  in  quantity  or  quality  to  satisfy  his  mas- 
ter, the  latter  will  say,  "  111  scotch  you  for 
this."  Line. 

SCOTCH-AND-ENGLISH.  In  Cumberknd  the 
game  of  prUoner^t  base  is  sometimes  so  called, 
in  allusion  probably  to  the  border  wars. 

SCOTCH-FIDDLE.  A  fiddle  thus  played:— 
the  fore-finger  is  the  fiddlestick,  which  plays 
between  the  thumb  and  fingers  of  the  other 
hand.     North, 

SCOTCH-FOG.  A  kind  of  misty  rain.  There 
is  an  old  saying  that  <*  a  Scotch^fog  will  wet 
an  Englishman  through." 

SCOTCH-HOP.  The  game  of  hop-scotch.  It 
is  mentioned  in  Clarke's  Phraseologia  Puerilis, 
1655,  p.  322.    Moor  calls  it  Scotch-hob. 

SCOTE.  (1^  A  prop.    I,  Wight, 

(2)  A  dragstafif.    Glouc. 

(3)  To  plough  up.   Herqf, 
SCOTH.    To  clothe,  or  cover  up. 
SCOTOMT.    A  dizziness  in  the  head. 
SCOTS.    Scotch  cattle.   North, 

SCOTTE  RIN  6.  A  custom  among  boys  of  bum- 
ing  a  bundle  of  pease-straw  at  the  end  of  har- 
vest. **  In  Herefordshire,  boys  at  the  latter 
end  of  harvest  use  to  bum  a  wad  of  pease  in 
the  straw,  which  they  call  a  scotterinfft  and  eat 
the  pease  being  so  parched,'*  Blount. 

SCOTTLE.  To  cut  badly,  raggedly.  "How 
yon  have  scottledihai  leather ;"  "  the  beef  was 
scottled  ihameMiy."    WUts, 

SCOTTLES.  An  amusement  with  boys,  who 
pelt  each  other  with  the  stubble  of  wheat 
pulled  up  with  the  earth  about  the  roots. 
This  is  called  "  playing  at  scottles."  St^olk, 

SCOUB.  A  rod  sharpened  at  both  ends  used  in 
thatching.    Northumb, 

SCOUL.  To  bum  fiercely ;  to  look  red,  generally 
said  of  the  sky.    Devon, 

SCOUP.    To  leap  at  prey.    Palsgrave, 

SCOUR.  (1)  To  scour  a  hedge,  to  deepen  the 
ditch,  and  to  breast  up  the  hedge  with  the  soil 
taken  out.    North. 

(2^  A  shallow,  gravelly  part  of  a  river.     Warw. 

!3)  To  clean  out  ponds,  &c.  East, 
4)  A  scourfpng,  or  beating. 
^5^  A  noise ;  a  tumult.   Somerset, 
SCOURGE.    To  sweep  with  a  besom.    Kent, 
SCOURGE-METTLE.     The  instmment  with 
which  a  boy  whips  his  top.     "  Every  night  I 


dream  I  am  a  town-top,  and  that  I  am  whiirt 

up  and  down  with  the  scourge  stick  of  love, 

and  the  metai  of  affection,"  Grim  the  Collier 

of  Croydon,  ap.  Dodsley,  xi.  206. 
SCOURING.  (1)  A  beating.    North.    It  occurs 

in  Nabbes'  Bride,  1640,  sig.  H.  iv,and  earlier 

in  the  Prompt.  Parv. 
(2')  A  difilcult  affair.     Yorish, 
(3)  A  diarrhoea.     Far,  dioL 
SCOURING-STICK.    A  stick  used  in  cleaning 

the  barrel  of  a  gun. 
SCOUT.  (1)  A  high  rock.    Lane. 

(2)  A  college  errand  lM>y.     Oson. 

(3)  A  watchman.  A  cant  term,  Tusser  has 
scoutwatchi  ed.  1812,  p.  xxv. 

(4)  A  small  division  of  land.     West, 
SCOUTH. 

And  he  get  *eouth  to  wield  hit  tree, 

I  fear  youOl  both  be  paid.      Robin  Hood,  i.  10ft. 

SCOUTHER.    An  uproar;  a  confusion.  iVbr/A. 

SCOUT-WATCH.    A  spy.    See  Scout  (Z). 

SCOVE.    To  run  fast    East. 

SCOVEL.    A  baker's  mauDdn. 

SCOYEN.    The  neck  of  lamb.    Somerset, 

SCOVING.  "  Scoving  is  shoving  the  barley 
forward  in  order  for  binding,"  MS.  Devon.  GL 

SCOVT.  Uneven.  Devon.  "  Scovy  wool, 
wool  of  various  colours  notttudy  mixt  in 
combing  or  scribbling,  but  streaky,"  MS. 
Devonshire  Glossary. 

SCOWDER.    A  bustle ;  a  confusion.    North. 

SCOWULE.    A  showl,  or  shovel 

SCOT.  Thin,  poor,  generally  applied  to  silks 
orstuffk.     Comw. 

SC03IES.    Scourges. 

The  her  of  hii  hed  bal  to-drawe, 
The  body  with  oeojiet  al  to-flawe. 

MS.Jddit.  11307,  f*49. 

SCRAB.  (1)  The  crab-apple.    North. 

(2)  To  scratch,  or  claw.    East. 

SCRABBED-EGGS.  A  lenten  dish,  composed 
of  eggs  boiled  hard,  chopped  and  mixed  with 
a  seasoning  of  butter,  salt,  and  pepper. 

SCRABBLE.  (1)  To  scramble.    Somerset, 

(2)  To  scratch  with  the  nails.    Line, 

SCRADGE.  To  dress  and  trim  a  fen-bank,  in 
order  to  prepare  it  the  better  to  resist  an  ap- 
prehended overflow.  All  loose  materiids 
within  reach  are  raked  together ;  and  such 
additions  as  are  to  be  had  are  procured,  and 
so  applied,  as  to  heighten  and  strengthen  the 
upper  part  on  the  side  next  to  the  flood. 
Forby's  East  Anglia,  ii.  290. 

SCRAFFISCH.    The  cray-fish. 

SCRAFFLE.  To  scramble ;  to  straggle ;  also, 
to  wrangle  or  quarrel. 

SCRAG.  (1)  A  ghost.    North. 

(2)  Offal ;  remnants.     Yorish, 

(3)  A  crooked  forked  branch.     West. 

(4)  A  lean,  thin  person.  Devon,  The  a4jective 
scraggy  is  common  everywhere. 

SCRAGGED.    Hanged.    A  cant  term. 
SCRAGGLE.    To  scramble.    Dorset, 
SCRAM.      Distorted;    awkward.      Also,  be- 
numbed with  cold.     West. 
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SCRAMB.    To  pun,  or  nke  together  with  the 

hands.     Yorkik, 
SCRAMBED.    Deprived  of  the  use  of  some 

limb  by  a  nervous  contraction  of  themosdes. 

SCRAMMISHES.    Scratches.     Wett. 
8CRAMP.    To  catch  at ;  to  snatch.     Sorth. 
SCRAN.  (1)  A  bag.     WiUi. 
(2)  Victuals ;  food.    North, 
SCRANCH.    To  scratch.    Ea»L 
SCRANCUUM.    Crisp  gingerbread.    North. 
SCRANNEL.    A  lean  person.    Lane, 
SCRANNT.    Thin;  meagre.     Far.dioL 
SCRANS.    Scraps;  refose.    Dortet. 
SCRANT.    To  scorch.     Somenet, 
SCRAP.  (1)  To  scratch.    Etut.    "To  scrappe 

as  a  henne  dose,*'  MS.  Dictionary,  1540. 
(2)  A  plan,  or  scheme. 
SCRAPE.  (1)  To  shave  badly.     Far.  dial 

(2)  To  bow,  or  make  obeisance. 
SCRAPE-GOOD.    A  miserly  feUow. 
SCRAPER.    A  bad  fiddler.     For.  dioL 
SCRAPPLE.    To  grub  about.     Oxon. 
SCRAPS.    As  well  as  in  the  common  sense, 

this  word  is  in  Suffolk  particularly  descriptive 
of  the  small  pieces  of  fat  pork  remaining  after 
the  operation  of  boiling,  for  the  purpose  of 
extracting  tie  lard  for  store  for  domestic  use. 
Moor's  Suffolk  Words,  p.  334. 
SCRAPT.     Slightly  frozen.     Devon, 
SCRAT.  (1)  To  scratch.    (2)  Scratched.  West, 
On  the  aege  then  sate  y. 
And  he  wrattud  me  fuUe  vylensly. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  U  38,  f.  158. 
And  ylkane  tkratle  othyr  in  the  face, 
And  thaireawen  fletcheof  ryveand  race. 

HampoU,  MS.  Bowea,  p.  815. 
And  tcratted  hur  Tyaage  alle  with  blood, 
And  cryedowtaa  eche  were  wode. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ii.  38,  f.  189. 

(3)  A  swaggerer;  a  bully. 
(4^  The  itch.    Sakp. 

{bS  A  miseriy  fellow.     fFest, 

(6)  An  hermaphrodite.     North.     "A  icrat, 

hemuiphroditut"  Coles. 
(7 J  Nearly  worn  out.    North. 
(8)  A  rack  for  pigs.    Bedt. 
SCRATCH.  The  stone  which  forms  the  stratum 

immediately  under  the  soiL    Line. 
SCRATCH.CRADLE.    A  game  played  by  cross- 

ing  thread  or  string  between  the  two  hands 

in  a  peculiar  manner. 
SCRATCHED.     SUghtly  frozen.     Devon. 
SCRATCHINGS.    The  remainder  of  the  fat, 

after  it  has  been  melted  down  into  lard.  Wore. 
SCRATB .    An  old  woman. 
SCRATTLE.    To  scratch.     Far.  dial 
SCRAUK.    To  scratch.     Yorksh. 
SCRAWP.    Refiise.     Wett. 
SCRAWL.  (1)  To  crawl.     West.    "To  scroll, 

stir,  motito/'  Coles'  Lat.  Diet. 

(2)  The  young  of  the  dog-crab,  or  a  bastard  sort 
of  crab  itself.    Line. 

(3)  Any  things  which  have  been  thrown  about 
in  a  disorderly  confused  manner  are  said  in 
Hampshire  to  be  tcrawled 


SCRAWLING.    Slight ;  mean.    Herrf. 
SCRAWL  Y.    Thin,  as  com.    Deri. 
SCRAWMY.    Awkwardly  taU;  thin  and  un. 

gainly ;  said  of  one,  who  is  all  legs  and  wingi 

like  a  giblet  pie.    Line, 
SCRAWN.    To  clamber  up.    North. 
SCREAK.    To  creak,  as  a  door,  &c 
SCREDE.    Shroud;  dress.     Weber. 
SCREE.  (1)  A  coarse  sieve.    North. 

(2)  A  precipice ;  a  scar.     Cumb. 

(3)  To  hollow  out  loudly.    Line. 
SCREECH.  (1)  The  swift.     West. 

(2)  The  missel  thrush.     Var.  dioL    The  term 

was  anciently  applied  to  the  screech-owl. 

**  Strixt  Anglice  a  schrych,"  Nominale  MS. 
SCREECH-OWL.    The  swift.     I.  Wtght. 
SCREECHY.  L  e.   Scratchy,  applied  to  land, 

when  the  ecratch  or  rock  is  covered  with  a 

very  thin  layer  of  earth.    Line. 
SCREED.  (1)  Avoided.    Dorset. 

(2)  A  narrow  slip  of  land.    Line. 

(3)  The  border  of  a  cap.     Far.  dial 

(4)  Scrip.    Devon. 

(5)  A  rent,  shred,  or  firagment    North, 
SCREEDLE.    To  scrune  over  the  embers,  to 

hover  over  them,  covering  them  with  one's 
coats  as  with  a  screen.    Devon, 
SCREENED.    Sifted.    North,    A  screen  is  a 

high  standing  sieve  for  cleansing  com. 
SCREES.    Small  stones  or  pebbles.    North. 
SCREET.  (1)  Half  a  quarter  of  a  sheet  of  paper. 

East. 
(2)  Flexible ;  supple. 
SCREEVE.    To  mn  with  cormpt  matter,  as  a 

wound,  a  corpse,  &c.    Lane, 
SCREFFE.    The  sheriff. 

Whan  Roben  ynto  the  hall  cam. 

The  ser^  sone  he  met, 
The  potter  cowed  of  corteyscy. 
And  sone  the  ser^ffls  he  grer. 

Robin  Hood,  i.  88. 

SCREIK.  (i)  To  shriek ;  to  scream.     Yorksk, 
(2)  The  peep  of  day.    North. 
SCRETE.     Slight ;  supple ;  limber. 
SCREW.  (1)  A  miser.     Var.  diaL 

(2)  To  have  the  stomach-ache. 

(3)  A  courtesan.     A  cant  term. 
SCREW-BOX.    A  kind  of  sheU-fish. 
SCREWDY.    To  crowd.    Beds, 
SCRIBBLE.    To  card  wool.    Devon, 
SCRIBBLE-SCROBBLE.    Scribbling.    North. 
SCRIBE.  To  write ;  to  make  marks  with  instru- 
ments, as  carpenters.    North, 

SCRIDE.    To  stride.    Somerset, 

SCRIGG'D.     Forced;  squeezed  out     North- 

amptonsh. 
SCRIGGINS.    Apples  left  on  a  tree  after  the 

ingathering.     GUme. 
SCRIGGLE.    To  writhe ;  to  struggle.    East. 
SCRIKE.    A  scream.    North.    Also  a  verb,  to 
shriek ;  to  scream. 

Which  lye  in  torments,  yet  die  not, 
With  manie  wofuU  tcrike:    MS,  MhmoU  806, 
The  deevels  ay  amang  on  thaime  sal  stryke. 
And  the  lynfiU  tharewith  ay  crye  and  Ocr^ke. 

Hampole,  MS,  Bowes,  p.  814* 
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SCRIM.    To  cnith ;  to  bniise.    /.  tf  Wight, 
SCRIMED.    Shrivelled  up.    Dtwn, 
SCRIMER.    A  fencer,    (fr.) 
SCRIMMAGE.  (1)  A  skiniuBh ;  but  now  used 

for  a  general  row.     Var.  diai, 

Prynee  Ouflhr  at  this  tkr^mage  for  all  his  pryde 

Fled  full  fest,  and  sowght  no  gyde. 

MS.  Lantdoumt  MS,  f.  lA. 

(2)  A  mean  dwarfish  person.     West 
SCRIMMITY.     Stingy;  close.     West. 
SCRIMP.     To  spare;    to  pinch.      Var.  dtal. 

Uence  serimptiont  a  small  pittance. 
SCRIN.    A  small  vein  of  ore.    Der6. 
SCRINGE.    To  shrink ;  to  cringe.     Var.  dial 
SCRINKT.    Screwed.     Comw. 
SCRINT.    To  scorch  or  singe,  applied  generally 
to  those  substances  that  shrink  together  a 
good  deal  in  burning,  as  leather,  parchment, 
silk,  wooUen,  the  hair,  &c.    Somerset. 
SCRIP.    A  list ;  a  slip  of  writing ;  a  writing. 

Ser^t  occurs  in  Chaucer. 
SCRIPTURES.    Writmgs ;  books.     (J.-N.) 
SCRIT.    A  writings  a  deed. 

A  serit  of  coTenaunt  l-road  ther  was 
Bytwene  me  and  Sathanas.  MS.AddU,Uaff7,rJ»5. 
He  dydeon  hys  dothys  astyte, 
And  to  Seynt  Jhone  he  wrote  a  tJnyte. 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  46. 

SCRITCH.    To  shriek.    Devon.    The  thrush 

is  called  a  scritch  from  its  noise. 
SCRITHE.    To  writhe  about. 
SCRITTICK.    A  mite  of  money.    South. 
SCRIVE.  (1)  To  describe.    Pakgraoe. 
(2)  To  shriek  ;  to  scream.     North. 
SCRIVENER.    A  writmg-master.    ScnveineSf 

writers,  transcribers.    (A.-N.) 
SCRIVING-IRON.     An  instrument   used  for 

numbering  trees  for  sale. 
SCROBBLE.    To  scramble.     West. 
SCROFF.    Refuse  of  wood.    Dorset. 
SCROG.    A  stunted  bush.    North.    Scroggy, 

abounding  in  underwood.    "  The  wej  toward 

the  dt^  was  stony,  thorny,  and  scroggy^*  Gesta 

Romanorum,  p.  18.     "  ScrogSt  blaithom," 

Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
SCROGGLINGS.    The  small  worthless  apples 

which  are  left  hanging  on  the  trees  after  the 

crop  has  been  gathered.     Wore. 
SCROGGY.    Twisted;  stunted.    East. 
SCROG-LEGS.    Bandy  legs.     Xorf. 
SCROME.    To  walk  awkwardly.    North. 
SCROOBY-GRASS.    Scurvy-grass.    North. 
SCROODGB.    A  crush.    North. 
SCROOP.    Dry  scales,  or  scabs.    Lane. 
SCROOP.    To  creak.     West. 
SCROUGE.    To  crowd ;  to  squeeze.     Var.  dial 
SCROW.  (I)  To  work  hard.     North. 

i 2^ Uproar;  confusion.     Yorksh. 
3)  Cross ;  angry ;  surly.     Wilts.    Ray  gives  it 
as  a  Sussex  word.    At  Winchester  I  heard  an 
ugly  woman  described  as  looking  scrow^  appa- 
rently without  any  reference  to  the  temper. 
(4)  A  roll,  or  scroll.    Palsgrave. 

H«  is  so  pullid  that  he  may  not  grow, 
Countyrfetid  in  a  figur  and  payntid  In  a  •erwo. 

MS.  Laud.  416.  f.  53. 


SCROWL.    To  broil,  or  roast.    Devon 
SCROW-ROW.    An  uproar.     North. 
SCROYLE.    A  mangy  fellow.    A  term  of  con* 
tempt  used  by  Shdcespeare  and  Jonson. 
Then  upon  Sabbath  dayes  the  tcro^tt  beginnes, 
With  most  unhallowed  hands,  to  weed  up  sinnes. 
T^lor'*  Workea,  1630,  ill.  11. 

SCRUB.    A  mean  fellow.     Far.  dial 

SCRy BB.    To  get  rid  of.    Devon. 

SCRUBBADO.    The  itch.    A  cant  term. 

SCRUBBED.    Squalid ;  mean ;  shabby. 

SCRUCE.    A  truce  at  pky.    East. 

SCRUDDY.    Short;  dwarfish.    North. 

SCRUDE.    To  rub. 

SCRUDGE.    A  courtesan.    Devon. 

SCRUFF.  <*  A  kind  of  fuel  which  poor  people, 
when  firing  is  dear,  gather  up  at  ebbing  water 
in  the  bottom  of  the  Thames  about  London, 
and  consists  of  coal,  little  sticks,  cockle-shels, 
and  the  like,''  Blount 

SCRUGGLE.    To  struggle.    Palsgrave. 

SCRUMP.  (1)  Crisp.    South. 

(2)  To  craunch.     Somerset. 

(3)  To  double  up.    Devon. 
SCRUMSHUS.    Stmgy.    Si^oU. 
SCRUNCH.    To  craunch.     Far.  dial 
SCRUNCHLIN.    A  small  green  shriveUed  ap- 

pie  stunted  in  its  growth.    West. 
SCRUNT.    An  overworn  wig,  besom,  &c. 
SCRUNTY.   Short;  stunted-    North. 
SCRUPULOUS.    Doubtful. 
SCRUSE.    A  truce.    St{folk. 
SCRUSH.    A  bandy,  or  club.    Devon. 
SCRUTCHELL.    Refuse  of  wood.    Sussex. 
SCRUTUING-BAG.      A  coarse    bag  through 

which  cider  is  strained.     West. 
SCRY.    A  flock  of  wild  fowl. 
SCRYE.    To  descry.     North. 

I  knewe  never  mane  so  wys. 
That  couth  telle  the  servise, 
Neterye  the  roetysofprys 

Was  servyd  in  that  sale.     Degrmtant,  I860. 
SCRYLE.    Couch-grass.     West. 
SCRYVED.  Emitted  purulent  matter.    StiU  in 
use  in  Lancashire.    See  Screeve. 

His  woundis  tayved  and  stiUe  he  lay. 

MS.  Harl.  8858,  f.  91. 

SCUCH.  Ahanging.shel£  See  Withals' Diction- 

arie,  ed.  1608,  p.  136. 
SCUD,  (n  To  spill.    Devon. 

(2)  To  clean  with  saliva.     Yorksh. 

(3)  A  slight  rapid  shower.     Var.  dial. 

(4)  A  scab.    Devon. 

(5)  A  scud  of  larks  is  a  small  number,  less  than 
a  flock.    Oxon, 

SCUDDER-OF-FLAME.    Same  as  Scud  (3). 
SCUDDICK.   Anything  of  very  small  value; 

of  the  smallest  worth.    North. 
SCUE.    Shade ;  shadow.    Dunehn. 
SCUFF.  (1)  Or  scrvffot  the  neck,  is  the  back 

part  of  the  neck ;  it  is  generally  used  when 

a  person  seizes  another  by  that  part.  North. 
(2)  To  shuffle  in  walking.     West. 
SCUFFIN.    Same  as /VM^an  (1). 
SCUFFLE.  (1)  A  linen  garment  worn  by  chil. 

dren  to  keep  their  clothes  clean ;  a  pinafore  ; 
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t  Coarse  apron  worn  by  servants  when  doing 
dirty  work.    Sussex. 

(2)  A  garden  hoe.    Sakp. 

(3)  To  scuffle  out  one's  shoes,  to  kick  them  out 
as  if  always  at  football    West, 

SCUFFLER.  A  tort  of  plough,  with  a  share 
somewhat  like  an  arrow-head,  drawn  by^  horse 
betwixt  the  ridges  where  turnips  have  been 
drilled,  to  root  out  the  weeds ;  thus  acting 
like  a  Dutch  hoe,  but  on  a  larger  scale.  Line, 

SCUFFLINGS.    Refuse  of  wood.    East 

SCUFTER.    To  bustle;  to  hurry.    Cumb, 

SCUG.  (1)  To  hide ;  to  take  shelter.  North.  As 
a  substantive,  a  place  of  shelter. 

(2^  The  declivity  of  a  hiU.     Yorksh. 

(3)  A  squirrel.    Hampsh. 

SCUGGERY.    Secrecy.    Yorksh. 

SCULK.  (1)  An  impure  person.  {A.^S.) 

(2)  A  company  of  foxes. 

SCULL.  (1)  A  shoal  Generally  of  fishes,  but 
Lilly  mentions  ^  a  scul  of  phesants,"  ed.  1632, 
sig.  X.  xiL  "  SkuUes  of  herrings,"  Hollnshed, 
Hist.  Scot.  p.  139. 

Into  y«  town  of  Rochell,  they  say,  God  hath  sent 
a  Oeull  of  fish  for  their  relief,  as  he  did  miraculously 
when  H.  y«  S^  besieged  IL  M8.  Hart.  388. 

(2)  To  scold.    Devon. 

SCULSH.  Rubbish,  but  most  generally  used 
with  reference  to  the  unwholesome  things 
children  delight  to  eat,  lollipop,  &c  Kent. 

SCULVERING.    Low ;  sculking.    Line. 

SCUM.  (1)  To  mow.    St^foU. 

(2)  To  strike  any  one  on  the  mouth. 

SCUMBER.    To  dung.    A  himting  term,  ap. 
plied  properly  to  foxes.    It  is  frequetatly  writ- 
ten scummer,  as  in  Florio,  p.  72. 
But  he  that  gaines  the  glory  here, 
Muse  tewnber  Airthest, ....  most  clear. 

Mutarum  DeUeto,  1666,  p.  6. 

SCUM-FELLOW.    A  very  low  person. 

SCUMMER.  (1)  Wonder.    Somerset. 

(2)  To  daub,  or  smear.  West.  Also,  ventrem 
exonerare.  "  A  skummering  of  a  dog,"  Florio, 
p.  475,  in  Y.  Schinchimitrra. 
)  A  fire-shovel  Yorksh. 
UN.  (1 )  To  reproach  in  a  public  manner,  with 
a  view  of  exposing  to  contempt  or  shame. 
Somerset. 

(2)  To  throw  a  stone.    North. 

(3)  To  shun ;  to  avoid.    Devon. 
SCUNNER.  (1)  To  loathe ;  to  shun.  North. 
(2)  To  notice ;  to  observe.    Northumb. 
SCUNNING.    A  disease  of  the  heart. 
SCUPPER'D.     Spoken  of  leaves  of  trees  that 

are  turned  black,  and  crumpled  up  with  frost 
6r  blight.  A  Herefordshire  word,  aooording 
to  Unys  MS.  additions  to  Ray. 
SCUPPIT.  A  shovel,  or  spade,  of  uniform  width, 
the  sides  turned  a  little  inward.  A  spade 
tapers  toward  the  cutting  edge.  The  tiller 
lumdles  too  differ,  the  scuppit  having  merely 
a  cot  on  the  top  of  the  tiller,  and  the  spade 
having  the  top  of  its  tiller  perforated,  which 
is  called  an  eye  tiller.  The  scuppit  is  some- 
times used  for  digging  as  well  as  the  spade,but 
if  not  so  suitable  for  flag  or  strong  land.  Moor. 


SCUR.   To  move  hastily.     Yor^h. 

SCURE.    To  secure.   South. 

SCUREL.  A  rabbit.  "  StroffHBuSf  scurethts, 
scurelle,"  Nominale  MS. 

SCURGE.    A  whip  for  a  top. 

SCURRAN-TOP.  A  peculiar  kind  of  top  for- 
merly  used  at  a  game  called  scurran-meggy, 
which  was  much  in  vogue  in  Cumberland  during 
the  last  century.  MS.  Glossary  in  my  pos- 
session. 

SCURRICK.  A  small  piece.  Yorksh.  West. 
Sometimes  seuddick,  and  perhaps  more  gene- 
rally scrittiekj  an  atom. 

SCURRIFUNGE.  To  lash  tightly.  Also,  coire 
camaliter.    Devon. 

SCURRY.  (1)  To  scour  in  pursuit    East. 

(2)  To  hasten  away.     Var.  dial 

SCURVY-ALE. 

But  to  conclude  this  drinking  alye  tale. 
We  had  a  sort  of  ale  called  «owrty  aU. 

Tmfht's  tVorket,  1630. 1.  186. 

SCUSE.    To  excuse.     Far.  dial. 

SCUT.  (1)  The  taU  of  a  hare  or  rabbit.    The 

hare  itself  was  alsd  so  called.    Also,  to  dock 

an  animal's  tail.    Still  in  use. 
(2)  Short,  as  a  garment,  &c. 
SCUTCH.  (1)  Couch  grass.    West. 

(2)  To  strike  or  beat  sUghtly.  Yorksh,  Pcgge 
has  scutch*df  whipped. 

(3)  To  cleanse  flax.     Wore. 
SCUTCHELL.    A  long  dark  passage.    Line. 
SCUTCHEON.    A  key-stone.    "  A  scutcheon 

in  the  middest  of  a  vaute,  where  all  the  course 

of  the  carved  stones  or  timber  doth  resort,*' 

Hollyband's  Dictionarie,  1593. 
SCUTE.  (1)  A  scute  was  declared  to  be  worth 

half  a  noble  by  a  proclamation  of  Henry  V., 

printed  in  HaU,  f.  37.    "  Scute,  a  present  of 

money,"  Devonshire  Glossary. 
(2)  A  reward ;  a  gift.     Dorset. 
SCUTLIN.  A  sinall  apple  pasty ;  a  taffata  tart. 

Winton. 
SCUTTER.    To  have  a  diarrhcea.    North. 
SCUTTLE.  (1)  To  walk  fast.    Line. 

(2)  A  small  piece  of  wood,  pointed  at  both 
ends,  used  at  a  game  like  trap-ball     Chesh. 

(3)  A  shallow  basket  or  wicker  bowl,  much  in 
use  in  the  bam,  and  in  other  departments  of 
husbandry.  "  A  scuttle,  dosser,  basket  to 
Carrie  on  the  backe,"  Cotgrave  in  v.  Hotte. 

(4)  A  dish,  or  wooden  platter. 
SCUTTLES.   The  hatches  of  a  ship  at  which 

the  goods  are  let  down. 
SCUTTY.    Short  in  stature.    Yorksh. 
SCUTTY-WREN.    The  wren.     West. 
SCWON.    Shone;  gUttered. 
Inacloudoffblewe, 
Hytdid  never  remewe 

The  spere  t 
But  evere  In  one 
Bryght  hyt  gewm 

Stremeyt  dere.    MS.  Cantab.  Pf.  1.  6. 
SCY.  A  scythe.    Cumd. 
SE.    A  seat;  a  kingdom.  (A.-N.) 
And  ry5te  forthwith  the  aongelle  tarieth  noutt, 
But  helde  his  wey  from  the  «ee  of  glorye. 

Ungate,  MS.  StK.  AnHq.  134,  p.  1, 
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Undir  the  foot  of  mount  Mambr^, 
There  he  chees  to  sette  his  m. 

Curtor  Mundi,  M&  CoU.  Trim.  Quitab.  f,  18. 

SEA.  A  Itrge  number  or  quantity  of  anything. 
Suaex, 

S£A.ADDER.    The  pipe-fish.   Comw. 

SEA.BEANS.  SmaU  black  pebbles.  Devon. 

SEABLE.    Visible ;  to  be  seen. 

S E  A-BOTTLE.  Many  of  the  species  of  the  sea- 
wrack,  orJUcut,  are  called  tea-botiles,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  stalks  having  round  or  oval 
vesicles  or  pods  in  them ;  the  pod  itself. 

SEA-CROW.    A  cormorant   South. 

SEAKY.    Boggy;  wet.    Salop. 

S  E  AL.    Part  of  horse  armour. 

SEALE.(l)  The  sallow.    York$h. 

(2)  A  furnace  for  boiling  salt 

SEALED-DOVE.     A  dove  with  the  eyelids 
sown  up,  in  which  state  she  rises  perpendicu- 
larly till  her  strength  is  quite  exhausted,  and 
then  falls  down  lifeless. 
Thy  window*  all  are  shut  In  this  dark  cave: 
Thy  eyes  clot'd  up ;  and  when,  like  moM  doM, 
Thou  tein  wouldst  flutter  upward,  light  to  have. 
This  fleth  to  thee  united  will  not  move. 
But  draws  thee  back,  and  dipt  thy  soaring  wings. 
Or  at  thy  loftf  st   pitch  thee  downward  flings. 

aobery'9  Dioine  Giimptes,  lflS9,  p.  1». 

SEAM.  (1)  A  horse-load  of  woo<L  Ray  gives 
this  as  a  Sussex  word,  but  it  seems  to  have 
fsllen  out  of  use  in  that  county.  See,  however, 
Marshall's  Rural  Economy  of  the  West  of 
England,  L  398,  who  gives  it  as  a  West  Dtvon- 
shire  word. 

(2)  A  strata  of  coaL   North. 

(3)  Lard.  North.  **  Cold  meatfryed  with  hogs 
9eame"  Cotgrave  in  v.  Gramoute,  **  Seme  for 
to  firye  with,  «eyii  de pourreau,^*  Palsgrave. 

M)  A  quarter  of  an  acre.  Also,  a  quarter  of  com. 

SovLthemdEaat. 
(5)  A  horse*load.   Comw, 
SE  A^MALL.   A  bird  thus  described  by  Holme, 

**  The  bill  white,  but  yellow  towards  the  tip, 

bending  towards  the  point ;  the  feet  of  a  pale 

green,  daws  black." 
SEAM-RENT.    Ragged;  very  shabby.    As  a 

verb,  to  unsew  or  make  ragged. 
SEAMS.   The  marks  of  the  smallpox. 
SEAM-SET.    A    shoemaker's  instrument  for 

smoothmg  the  seams  of  boots  and  shoes. 
SEAN.  (1)  A  sort  of  net    Line.    Polwhele  de- 

scribes  it  a  pilchard  net,  and  a  very  large  net 

used  in  Hampshire  for  catching  mackerd  and 

herrings  is  so  called.    **  Sean,  or  seyn,  a  great 

and  very  long  fish  net,''  Howell. 
(2)  Soon.   North. 
SEA-NAO.  A  ship.    Wettm. 
SEA-PINK.    The  pUmt  thrift.    Yorkth. 
SEA-PYE.   The  oyster  catcher.  Drayton. 
SEAR.  (1)  The  yellow  betwixt  the  beak  and  the 

eyes  of  a  hawk.  Bemert. 

(2)  Dry ;  withered.  "  Seare  and  si^lesse  leaves," 
Dekker's  Knight's  Conjuring,  p.  53. 

Whereas  her  fresh  flourishing  prime  would  brook 
ill  to  be  imbraced  by  thy  Mtert  and  saplesee  annes. 
The  Twu  hanauht^  lm«r$,  1640,  p.  26. 

(3)  The  touchhole  of  a  pistoL     Hence  used 


metaphorically  for  the  pudendum  muliebre. 
Light  qfthe  start  is,  of  course,  equivalent  to 
light-heeled,  loose  in  character.  Tickle  qf  the 
ttar,  wanton,  immodest  The  commentators 
have  never  yet  satisfactorily  explained  a 
passage  in  Hamlet,  ii.  2,  "  the  down  shall 
make  those  laugh,  whose  lungs  are  tickled  o* 
the  tere,"  t  e.,  those  whose  lungs  are  wanton, 
or  excited  to  laughter  by  coarse  ribaldry. 
That  this  is  the  correct  explanation  there  can- 
not, 1  imagine,  be  the  slightest  doubt  "Dis- 
covering the  moods  and  humors  of  the  vul- 
gar sort  to  be  so  loose  and  tickle  qf  the  eeare" 
Howard's  Defensative,  1620,  ap.  Douce,  iL 
230.  These  senses  oif  the  word  have  never 
before  been  developed. 

Even  as  a  pistole  that  is  ready  charged  and  bent, 
will  flie  off  by  and  by,  If  a  man  do  but  touoh  the 
Msr*.  LamtmrtU^s  Perwmbuiation,  1S06,  p.  458. 

She  that  is  fayre,  lusty,  and  yonge. 
And  can  comon  in  termes  wy th  fyled  tonge. 
And  wyll  abyde  whysperynge  in  the  eare, 
Thynke  ye  her  tayle  is  not  lyght  ttf  the  motc 

Comnutne  Seeretarp  aid  Jalowti^,  a.d. 

SEARCER.    A  fine  sieve ;  a  strainer. 

SEARCH.  (1)  A  tent,  or  probe. 

(2)  To  penetrate.    Var.  dial 

SEARCHERS.  Persons  appointed  to  examine 
corpses,  and  report  the  cause  of  death. 

SEARCHING.   Keen ;  piercing.    Var.  dial 

SEARSINGS.    Siitings ;  deansings. 

When  your  three  seorstng*  be  done  after  my  lore. 
Then  brcake  the  stone  as  you  did  before. 

A§hmot«**  Theat.  Chem.  Brit.  1659,  p.  406. 

SEART.    Thin,  or  worn.   Dewm, 

SEASON.  (1)  To  seize  or  pounce  on  anything  as 
a  hawk  does. 

(2)  "  JdmieturOf  seasoning  of  a  cow,  and  cover- 
ynge  of  a  mare,"  Eliote's  Dictionarie,  1559. 

SEAT.  (1)  The  summit  of  a  mountain. 

(2)  A  number  or  nest  of  eggs ;  on  which  they 
tet  poultry.  Thus  they  say :  "  111  give  you  a 
teat  of  eggs."  **  I  found  in  the  stable,  &c,  a 
teat  of  eggs  I  did  not  expect"  Line. 

SEATER.  A  piece  of  cloth  worn  so  thin,  as  to 
be  almost  in  a  hole,  is  said  to  be  '^  all  in  a 
Wfl/cr."  North, 

SEAT.RODS.    Hazel  twigs.   .S^. 

SEAU.    Awater-paiL    North. 

SEAVE.    A  gown.    Somentt. 

SEA-VELE.    A  seal. 

Theseacalfe,  in  like  manner,  which  our  oontry- 
menfor  brevity  sakecal  aseele,  other  more  largely 
name  a  tea  vele,  maketh  a  spoile  of  fishes  betweene 
rockes  and  banckes,  but  it  is  not  accounted  in  the 
catalogue  or  number  of  our  English  dogs,  notwith- 
standing we  call  it  by  the  name  of  a  sea  dog  or  asea- 
calfe.  TopMelFe  Pb«r- Footed  Betutet  1607*  P>  171* 

SEAVES.  Rushes.  Far.  dial  "A  seave,  a 
rush  that  is  drawn  thro'  in  dripping  or 
other  grease,  which  in  ordinary  houses  in  the 
North  they  light  up  and  burn  instead  of  a 
candle,"  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

SEA-WARE.    Sea-weed-   Northunib. 

SEAWL.    Wetstuflf.   Lane. 
SEAWSE.    To  strike  a  person  over  the  face. 
Jjonc, 
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SBAWTERTED.    A  stapid  fellow.    Lane. 
SECATOUR.    An  executor. 
Then  !i  he  a  tnytour. 
Fore  he  trustyt  to  hit  McofoMr, 
He  achuld  histoule  tocour.    US*  Douea  909,  f.  S. 
WyM  mon  if  thou  art,  of  thi  god 

Take  part  or  thou  heme  wyndet 
For  if  thou  leve  thl  part  in  thi  Mcofwrt  ward, 
Thi  part  non  part  at  last  end.  ReliqUnHq.  i.314. 
SECCLELED.    Sickened.    Wm,Werw. 
SECHAN.    Such  a  one.    {A.-S,) 
SECHE.    To  seek.    {A.-S.) 

By  dereworthy  God,  sayd  Rohyn, 

To  »«eh9  all  Englond  thorowe. 
Yet  foonde  I  never  to  my  pay, 

A  modi  better  borowe."  tUMn  Hood,  i.  13. 
SECHETH.    Visits.    Weber, 
SECK.  (1)  Snch.    North. 

(2)  A  sack.    Still  in  nse. 

(3)  To  seek.    Yorkih, 
SECKERLT.    As  usnaL    North. 

SECKET.  A  term  of  contempt,  addressed  gene- 
rally to  a  child.   Line. 

SECKIN6.    Canvas  for  sacks.   North. 

SECONDS.    Second-rate  flour.   Far.  dial. 

SECREE.    Secret   {A.^N.) 

SECRET.HOUSE.    A  country-seat 

SECT.  (1)  Sex.  Very  common. 
I  A  suit   {A.'N.) 

A  small  hammer,  sharp  on  one  end  of  the 
iron  part,  used  in  chipping  large  stones,  &c 

SECTURE.    An  executor.   PaU^ave. 

That  that  corned  in  the  teeturM  hondei. 

MS.  Rawl,  XT.  Cent. 

SECURE.    Sure ;  certain ;  positive. 

SEDE.    To  produce  seed.    {A.'S.) 

SEDEKINE.    Asub-dean. 

SEDGELY-CURSE.  A  horrible  imprecation, 
thus  given  by  Howell, — "the  devil  run 
through  thee  booted  and  spurred  with  a  scythe 
on  his  back." 

SE  DIKE.    A  sea-ditch,  or  sea-water  creek. 

SEDLED.    Lulled  to  sleep. 

SEDOCKE.    The  herb  brank-ursine. 

SEDOW.  The  fish  aurata.  "  u^ura/a,  Anglice 
asedow,"  Nominate  MS. 

SEDULL.    A  schedule. 

Yea,  if  I  should  gather  up  all  Inoonvenienoes  in 
heape,  I  should  not  be  satisfied  with  a  »eduU,  but 
write  a  whole  volume.  Don  Simonidet,  8d  Partt  1084. 

SEDYR.    Cider.   Prompt.  Parv. 

SEE.  (1)  Saw.    Isumbras,  604. 

The  nativity  according  to  our  modem  authors,  is 
one  of  the  best  that  ever  I  tee,  but  according  to  our 
method  it  is  a  very  evil  one,  and  yet  I  do  beleive 
there  b  not  one  artist  in  40  can  give  any  reason  for 
bis  death  at  that  time,  or  why  he  should  dye  of  a 
consumption,  seeing  the  ascendent  is  no  ways 
afflicted .  Bishojft  Marrow  ttf  At/tnlogy,  p.  64. 

(2J  The  sea.   (^.-5.) 

(3)  To  make  a  see  of  it,  i.  c,  to  be  able  to  sec. 
Oxon. 

(4)  To  look  on ;  to  protect. 

Now  God  you  save,  our  queen,  madam. 
And  Christ  you  mm  and  «ee  .* 
Here  you  have  chosen  a  new  true  love. 
And  you  will  have  n<Mie  of  me. 

BaJlad  cif  Sir  Aidingar, 


(5)  To  tee  the  devil,  to  get  tipsy.     To  tee  tk€ 

back  qf  anything,  to  get  rid  of  it 
SEECH.    Aland-spring.    Cheeh. 
SEED.    Saw.    Var.  dioL 
SEED-BIRD.    The  water-wagtaiL    North. 
SEED-COD.    A  seed-lip,  or  basket  out  of  which 

seed-corn  is  sown.    Var.  dioL    **  Satieulum, 

a  sedelyppe,"  Nominale  MS. 
SEEDNESS.  Seed-time.  Yorkth.  Called  m«% 

in  Herefordshire. 
SEEDS.    Young  grasses;  land  newly  laid  to 

grass.   Stqf. 
SEEDSMAN.    A  foreman  on  a  farm,  whose 

duty  it  is  to  sow  the  com.  South. 
SEEDY.  Poor  and  miserable-looking.  The  term 

is  used  by  Goldsmith. 
SEEING-GLASS.    A  looking-glass.    North. 
SEEK.  (1)  To  seek,  L  e.,  at  a  loss. 
(2)  To  starch  clothes.    Somertet. 
SEEKING-RAKE.    A  small-toothed  rake. 
SEEL.  (1)  See  Sealed-Dove. 
(2)  Good  fortune ;  happiness.    (A.»S.) 
Now  doghty,  now  in  dowte. 
Now  in  sorow,  now  in  99$le. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft  iL  38.  f.  8& 

(Z)  To  wainscot    Harrison,  p.  187. 

(4)  A  sieve.  Lane. 

SEELEN.    Seldom.   Lane. 

SEELS.    The  wooden  exterior  of  the  collar  of  a 

cart-harness.  East. 
SEELY.    Simple;  silly;  harmless.   {A.-S.) 
SEEM.    To  think,  suppose,  imagine.    **  I  seem 

'tis  a  terrable  longsome  time."   Vewm. 
SEEMEY.   Seemly.   Coles. 
SEEN.  (1)  A  cow's  teat  Kent. 
(2)  Experienced ;  skilled.    "  Excellentlie  seene 

in  the  Greeke  and  Latine  toongs,"  Harrison's 

Britaine,  p.  23. 
SEER.  (1)  Sure.   North. 
(2)  An  overlooker.   Somerset. 
SEERGYNG.    A  searching ;  an  examination. 
SEE-SAW.    A  kind  of  swing,  formed  of  a  plank 

on  a  fulcrum. 
SEEST.    Seest  thou  me  is  apparently  a  game  at 

the  dice  or  tables. 

Wonder  it  is  to  see  how  the  Frenchmen  Juggle 

with  this  phantasticall  lawe,  folowyng  the  crafty 

hasarders,  which  use  a  play  called  «0Mf  ihou  me,  or 

teett  thou  me  not.  Hall,  Henrp  V,  f.  4. 

SEE-TRE.    Cloth  worn  till  it  is  threadbare,  i.e., 

see-through.   North. 
SEEVY-CAP.    A  cap  made  of  rushes. 
SEFYNT.    Seventh.   (A.-S.) 

The  Mi/imt  heven,  as  sey  the  story* 
Is  paradys  after  purgatory. 

MS.  Athmole  61,  tdX 
SEG.  (1)  A  castrated  bull.   North. 
(2)  To  totter ;  to  give  wav.    See  Sag. 
SEGE.  (1)  A  seat   {A..S.) 

One  softe  »egM  was  he  sett, 
Amonge  grete  lordes  at  the  mete,  * 

And  servede  of  many  ridie  brede. 

The  chylde  was  sett  with  grete  honowre 

Bytwixe  the  kynge  and  the  emperoure. 

His  mete  thay  gane  hym  sdiredc. 

Oofovian,  Linroln  if& 
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A  mg»  was  ordeyiMd  ft>r  hon  Urn 
To  beholde  alte  the  pryryt* 
or  that  holy  Sacrament. 

Jf&Horf.  1701,  f.60. 
OntofteMfM  was  whe  sett. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft.  U.  38.  f.  80. 

(2)  A  Jakes.  MS.  Anmd.  249,  f.  88.  It  was 
used  for  itool  in  all  senses  of  that  word,  even 
the  dirtiest,  as  in  the  Tempest,  ii.  2.  **Latrmai 
a  siege  or  jakes,"  Elyot,  ed.  1559. 

(3)  A  man;  a  knight.   (J.-S.) 

^        And  whan  the  batelle  enjoined. 
With  iperes  ferUly  they  foynede. 
There  myght  no  aejro  he  emoynd. 
That  faught  In  the  flUd.        Degrtoant,  875. 
To  the  tenatoor  Petyr  a  tandeemane  e«  commyne. 
And  salde,  tyr,  tdtyrly  joor  msivs  are  rappryiside. 
Morte  Arlhure,  MS,  Uneoin,  f.tt. 

(4)  To  hesiege.    R.  de  Bnmne  MS. 
SEGET.    A  subject.    (J,-N.) 

SEG6E.  (1)  The  sedge.  It  occurs  in  a  list  of 
plants  in  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  2. 

(2)  The  hedge-sparrow.   Dewm, 

SEGGON.  A  poor  labourer,  in  contempt. 
Tusser,  p.  260.  Segger  occurs  as  a  term  of 
reproach  in  Chester  Plays,  iL  51.  Seg-head^ 
a  blockhead,  Craven  Gloss.  SegkiU,  a  term 
lulled  to  a  young  person  who  is  overgrown 
and  greedy. 

SEGGRUMS.    Ragwort.    Yorksh. 

SEGGY.  Hard,  as  skin  is.  Curnd.  "A  wound 
with  a  callous  skin  over  it  is  said  to  be 
segg'd,"  Kennett,  MS. 

SEGHE.    Saw.    Isumbras,  17,  259. 

SEGREGATE.    To  separate.  (LaL) 

Such  never  came  at  all  forward  to  better  them- 
selves, neither  by  reputations  for  vertues  which  they 
were  eareksse  to  possesse,  nor  for  desire  they  had  to 
purge  or  segregate  themselves  Arom  the  soft  vices  they 
were  first  infected  wlthall. 

Kenelioorth  Parke,  1504,  p.  10. 

SEGS.    Sedges.    See%^e(l). 
SEHID.    Said? 

Maister,  shall  I  tellen  more  ? 

5e,  quad  the  vox,  al  tliou  most  sugge. 

Other  elles-wer  thou  mostabugge. 

Gossip,  quod  the  wolf,  forjef  hit  me, 

I  eh  habbe  ofte  eehtd  qued  bi  the. 

Men  seide,  that  thou  on  thine  live 

Miaferdest  mid  mine  wive. 

Reli^  Jtttiq.  ii.  278. 

SEIE.  (1)  To  telL  (^.-5.) 

OoMithi  fadur  he  is  to  blame. 
That  he  for  gode  dose  me  schame. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  54. 

(2)  To  go ;  to  arrive. 

SEIFE.    A  reed,  or  bush. 

SEIGH.  (1)  A  sieve.  Lane, 

(2)  To  sag  down  heavily.   North, 

SEIGN.    Seven.    Lane, 

SEIGNORIE.    Power;  dominion.   (^.-5.), 

SEILINGE.    Assault;  attack. 

And  in  the  first  of  that  ecylinge 
Thai  slowen  michel  hethen  genge. 

Arthow  and  Merlin,  p.  305. 

SEINDE.    Singed.    (A.-S,) 

SEINE.    To  sign.    Lydgate, 

SEINT.  (1)  A  saint.    (^.-^.) 


That  prynce  it  perceyvid  and  helet  it  patseand  goo. 

That  was  to  Cryst  his  creature  he  did  caU, 

To  oure  Lady   and  to  Saynt  George,  and  other 

ae]/nte*  moo; 
Then  sodenly  nppooe  his  knet  the  prynce  did  fidl, 
Besechy ng  the  good  Lorde  and  his  teynte*  alle 
His  ryght  hym  to  sende  and  defende  hym  of  his  foo. 
And  said,  ever,  good  Lorde,  thy  wille  be  doo  I 

MS,  Bibl,  Reg.  17  D.  xv. 

(2)  A  Rirdle.    (J,^N,)   "Seynt  of  a  gyrdell, 
tittUf*'  Palsgrave. 

A  ee^t  of  silke  whlche  Khe  ther  hadde 
Sche  knitte,  and  so  hlreselfe  sche  ladde. 

Gotcer,  MS,  Soe,  Antiq,  134,  f.  108. 

SEINTUARIE.    A  sanctuary.  (J,^N,) 
SEINURYE.    Lordship. 

Thogh  God  have  jeve  hym  the  eeynwrye. 
He  5af  hym  no  leva  to  do  robborye. 

MS,  Htirt.  1701,  f.  If. 
SEITE.    Sight.    See  Geufyt, 
SEIT.HOUSE.    A  dwelling-house. 
SEIVE.    Adwarf-rush.    Cumb. 
SEIZIN.    Possession.    Still  in  common  use  as 
a  law  term,  applied  to  property. 
Hit  is  the  calsere  shal  be  thin. 
Of  him  shal  thou  soone  have  eeieyn, 

CureerMundl,  MS.  ColL  THn,  Cantab,  f.  21. 
SEIZLING.    A  young  carp. 
SEK.  (1)  A  sack.    (2)  Sackcloth. 

(3)  A  second.    Batchelor,  p.  144. 
SEKE.    Sick;ilL   {A,-S.) 
SEKERE.    Secure ;  certain. 

As  eekere  u  toed  ys  made  of  floure, 

Smelle  theme  in  sesyne  with  thy  nese. 
The  swetness  of  that  savoure 

Shalie  geve  the  lysens  to  ly  ve  in  ease. 

M£S.  Cantab,  Ft,  U  6. 
Or  we  wyll  the  walles  kepe. 
The  e^yrif/ar  may  we  slepe. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  ii.  aS,  f.  161. 
SEKERINGE.    A  securing. 

That  thay  shalie  make  me  a  eekeiynge 
A  trews  to  holde  us  bytwene. 

IfJT.  Harl.S98S,f.  114. 

SEKERSTEINE.    A  sacristan. 
SEKESTE.    Most  iU  or  sick. 

Of  povre  mene  tlut  myghte  iUo  goo, 
Thay  tuke  Inne  welle  a  sexty  or  moo. 
Of  thame  that  eekeete  were. 

immbra*,  560. 
SEKtLMAN.    AninvaUd*. 
SEKKE.    "  Fyl  the  bag,"  marg.  gloss. 
The  whyles  the  executours  eekke. 
Of  the  soule  they  ne  rekke. 

MS,  Httrl,l70l,  f.4]. 
SEKUR.    Certain. 

He  seyde,  Befyse,  thou  schalt  dye  anon. 
For  sekur  weschall  the  sloon. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  124. 
SEL.     Self.     Norih. 

SELADYNES.    Chalcedonies.     Gawayne, 
SELCOUTH.    Strange;  wonderful;  uncommon. 
iJ,-S,)    Selkouthede;  wonderful,  MS.  Cotton. 
Yespas.  D.  viL    "  Selkow  or  seeldam  seyne," 
Pr.Parv.MS.  Harl.221. 
SELDE.    Seldom.    (A,^S,) 

Yet  ever  in  on  my  dwellynge  is  with  Uiee, 
For  eelde  or  never  I  parte  oute  of  thy  sight. 

Lgdgate,  MS,  Ashmoie  90,  f  2f. 
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8ELDEN.    Seldom.     **  Selden  i-tebe  is  sone 
fonete^  U  the  burden  of  a  song  in  the  Vernon 
MS.  corresponding  to  the  well-known  proverb, 
"  out  of  sight,  out  of  mind.'*    The  following 
stanza  in  a  copy  of  the  Cuckowe  and  the 
Nightingale  appears  not  to  have  been  printed. 
It  follows  L  200  of  Urry,  p.  M5. 
Wyth  twiehe  a  lord  wille  1  never  be, 
Por  he  yt  blynde  and  may  nochyng  lee. 
And  whome  he  hit  he  not  or  whome  hefalUth, 
And  in  hyt  courte  ful  telden  trouth  avaylyth. 
So  dyrene  and  to  wilful  yt  he. 

MS.  Cantab.  Pf.  I.  «,  f .  19. 

SELE.  (1)  A  yoke  for  cattle. 

(2)  Fortunate?    (A.-S.) 

(3)  Season;   time.     {J.-S.)     Still  in  use  in 
the  Eastern  counties. 

A  lenrant  letUng  himaeif,  asked  his  master  *«  if 
he  would  stand  seels  a$td  meals/'  it  was,  perhaps, 
for  harrestvand  I  understand  tlie  questimi  to  mean, 
would  he  promise  the  usual  time  for  rest  and  re- 
freshment, as  well  as  for  the  commencement  and 
cessation  of  daily  labour.  The  seels  referring, 
perhaps,  more  especially,  to  the  lereners  and  fones. 
If  the  query  was  to  a  tradesman,  say  a  bricklayer, 
it  would  probably  refer  to  what  is  usually  allowed 
in  the  way  of  rest  and  food.  **  I  dont  know  much 
of  her,  only  Just  to  give  her  the  smI  of  the  day." 
That  u,  '*  good  morning^  or  «'  good  sTening." 

Moor's  S^gbac  US. 

Lorde,  thoght  the  clerk,  now  whom 

My5t  y  fynde  tbys  yche  sele 

To  whom  y  my5t  selle  Pers  wele. 

MS.  Batl.  1701,  f.  SB. 

SBLEN.    To  seal    (J.-S.) 
SELERE.    A  cellar. 

There  was  his  food  and  his  norischynge  pure 
Sothfut  selere  of  his  sustinaunce. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  iL  98,  f.  19. 
SELEBELLE.    A  visor,  or  mask. 
SELF.    Self ;  same.    (J.-S.)    This  is  the  ob- 
jective case.    Seheii  plur. 
SELF-BLACK.    The  natural  colour,  not  dyed. 
SELF-HEAL.    The  herb  pimpernel 
SELFISH.    Self-conceited.    Herrf. 
SELF-UNED.    United  to  itself. 
SELF-WILDNESS.    Obstinacy. 
SE  LION.    A  short  piece  of  land  in  arable  ridges 
and  furrows,  of  uncertain  quantity.     It  is 
sometimes  defined  to  be  a  ridge  of  land  lying 
between  two  furrows.    See  Carlisle's  Account 
of  Charities,  p.  305.    **  A  selion,  ridge  of  land, 
porcGt*'  Coles. 
SELK.    Such.    (J.'S.) 

Por  al  the  world  ne  woldi  nout 
That  ich  were  to  chapitre  i-brout, 

Por  none  selks  werkes.     M8.  Digb^  86. 
That  ne  shal  nevere  be. 
That  I  shal  don  seOc  foliet^. 

On  bedde  ne  on  flore.    MS.  DigbifSe. 
SELL.  (1)  A  saddle.  (Fr.) 
And  turning  to  that  place,  in  which  whyleare 
He  left  hU  loftie  steed  with  golden  seU, 
And  goodly  gorgeous  barbes,  him  found  not  theare. 
Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  II.  U.ll. 
'2J  A  porpoise.     Northumb. 
'3)  An  unexpected  failure.     Var.  diaL 
^4)  A  cell.     Chaucer. 
SELLED.    Sold.    Line. 


SEM 


SELLENGER'S-ROUND.    St  Leger's  lound. 

afivorite  old  country  dance. 
SELLICH.    Sweet ;  mild.    (^.-5.) 
Lore  is  les,  love  is  lef,  lore  is  longinge ; 
LoTe  is  fol,  love  is  fsst,  lore  is  frowringe; 
Lore  iasslUek  an  thing,  wose  shal  soth  singew 
Love  is  wele,  lore  is  wo,  love  b  geddede ; 
Love  is  Uf,  love  is  deth,  lore  may  hous  frde. 

fFrightTs  Aneeiata  Literaria,  p.  96. 

SELLING.  «<CJ^fr<iM{a,  the  pUy  called  selling 
of  peares,  or  how  many  plums  for  a  peoie," 
NomendatOT,  1585,  p.  298.  ^ 

SELLY.    Wonderfully.    (^.-S.) 
Sfkurly  I  telle  the  here, 
Thou  shal  hit  bye  ful  setlg  dere. 

Cursor  MutM,  M8.Colt.THn.Camiab.t,B. 
SELMS.    Gate  rails.    Nortkmmb. 
SELN.    Sel£    Line. 
SELOURE.    The  canopy  of  a  bed. 
Hir  bed  was  of  asure. 
With  a  chekir  ssUmre. 

MS.  Uneotn  A.  i.  17,  f.  136. 

SELT.  (1)  Sold.    North. 
(2)  Chance;  uncertainty.   Cheih.   <*Selt, carat/ 
it's  but  a  selt  whether,/or^tf/orfima  aeeidU" 
Coles'  Latin  Diet. 
SELTHE.    Advantage;  benefit    (^.-5.) 
Nim  in  with  the  to  Denemark  bathe. 
And  do  thou  nouth  <mf^ost  this  Aue, 
Lith  and  eeUhe  felawes  are.  fiseeioir,  133B. 

SEL-TIMES.    Seldom.    Somertei. 
SELVYN.    Self;  same.    {A.-S.) 
Netheles  the««hfyn  mease 
Ys  nother  the  wurae  ne  the  lesse. 

JfS.HsrM701,£.16. 

SELWYLLY.    Self-vrilled.    Pr.  Parv. 
SELY.    "  Sely  or  fearfnU,jMiottmMr,'*  Palsgrave. 

*«  Sely  wretched,  metehant,**  Ibid. 
SELYBLE.    Easy;  comfortable. 
SELYNES.    Happiness.    (^.-5:) 
We  wrecdies  wflleAiIy  forsaike 
The  ssfynes  that  never  shal  slake. 
Cursor  Mundi,  MS.  ColL  Trisu  Cantab,  f.  141. 

SEM.  (1)  Needlework. 
(2)  To  think.    Vewm. 
SEMANT.    Slender.    North. 
SEMANZE.    Glue ;  mortar.    North. 
SEMBLABLE.    Likeness.    (J.-N.) 

Thus  every  thing  drawethe  to  his  senMable, 

Li/dgats,  M^.  Ashmole  59,  f .  18. 
SEMBLABLY.     Similarly. 

Smublablw  cold  is  that  lore,  yea,  rather  it  is  no 
love,  which  containeth  not  in  it  the  virtue  and 
strength  of  working.  Becon*e  Works,  p.  39. 

SEMBLANDE.  (1)  Appearance.    {A.-N) 
And  yef  her  may  devyse  bryght  and  shyne 
Werne  fairer  thane  the  quene. 
In  maykyng,  ssnMaunt  and  hewe. 
They  wold  quyte  hyme  gode  and  true. 

If^.  AaMrI.C.88. 

(2)  Behaviour.    {A.-N.) 

The  kynge  behelde  the  quene  mylde, 
And  sawe  that  sdie  was  wyth  chylde. 

Then  made  he  glad  semUmd, 
Twenty  tymys  he  dud  hurkysse. 
Then  made  they  game  and  biysse. 
And  he  toke  hur  be  the  hande. 

MS.  Cantab.  Pf.  U.38,  f.  7S 

SEMELAND.    Appearance.    {A.^N.) 
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Hyi  body,  hya  rymgtt  ych  wayt 
OtmmHmmit  he  leniyd  curtoya. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  ii.  98,  f .  M4. 

8BMELE.    Comely.    [Assembled?] 
Hen  comyth  the  kyng  of  Ytraelle 
Wyth  BMNiy  a  mao  mmsU, 

MS,  Qmtab,  Ft,  ii.  36,  f.  <». 

SEMELEDE.    Assembled.    (A,-S,) 

Thane  the  Mmtltdt  the  tale, 

Kyng  and  cardynale. 

And  the  emperoure  ryale.    Sir  Degrepont,  1841. 
SEMEUCHE.    Seemly;  comely.    (A.-S,) 
SEMEN.    To  seem;  to  appear;  to  resemble. 

Occasionally,  to  look.    (A.-S,) 
SEMENAUNT.    Cbmelmess.    (A,.N,) 

Semenaunt  it  a  wonder  thing, 

It  begylyt  bothe  kny5t  and  kyng. 

And  makit  maydenyt  of  love  longyng ; 

I  werne  50U  of  that  gyle.  Reiiq,  Antiq.  ii.  166. 
SEMENDE.    Seemingly. 

So  tliat  semendti  of  lyjte  they  werke 
The  dedit,  whiche  were  inwarde  derke. 

Gowert  MS.  Soc.  jintiq,  134.  f.  42. 

SEMENE.    Chance.  {A,'S.) 

Thute  whelput  that  burken  on  the  so  snelle, 
Witbinne  hur  moder  body  by  temtn; 

Chrtm,  FVMfMi*.  p.  S6. 

SEMICOPE.    A  half  cloak.     Ckaueer, 
SEMINARY.    A  seminary  priest;  an  English 

popish  priest  educated  abroad. 
SEMINGE.    Resembling.    {A.-S,) 
SEMISOUN.    Alow  or  broken  tone. 
SEMLY.    An  assembly ;  a  crowd. 
SEMMENT.    Soft ;  sUky.    North, 
SEMMIT.    Limber;  supple.    North, 
SEMOTED.    Separated ;  jemoYcd. 

If  it  enough  If  I  pray  with  my  mind,  the  heart 
being  umoted  ttw^  mundane  affiiirt  and  worldly 
businesses.  Becon*9  Works,  p.  136. 

SEMPLE.  Common ;  low.  North, 
SEMPSTER.  A  sempstress.  HaU, 
SEMY.    Brisk ;  active. 

SEMY-VIF.    Half  aUve,  L  e.  half  dead.  (A,.N.) 
SEN.  (1)  Since.    North, 

And  after  nobutl  kyng  Arthour 

Ly ved  and  dyjed  with  honour. 

As  many  hath  d<m  sennt, 

MS,  AOmoU  61,  f.  69. 

(2)  To  say.    Salop, 

(3)  Self,  at  fiiysMi,  &c    North, 
SENAS.    Soiate.    Kyng  AUsannder,  1477. 
SENBY.    Sign ;  likelihood ;  appearance. 
SENCE.    Prop«4y.    South, 
SENCERE.    A  censer. 

And  with  enccnce  caste  In  the  Htuxrt, 
He  dede  worscbipe  unto  the  autere. 

Lfidgate,  MS.  Soe,  Antiq.  134,  f.  16. 

SENCHE.    To  offer  or  place  before. 
And  sett  hir  bi  him  on  the  benche. 
Win  and  piment  he  dede  tenche. 

Arthour  and  MtrKnf  p.  87> 

SENCION.    The  common  groundsel. 

For  to  takeflf$eh«  wtHth  thy  Aandyt.— Take  groundis 
walle  that  ys  oendtUm,  and  hold  yt  yn  thi  handes,  yn 
the  water,  and  alle  fyscbe  wylle  gaddar  theretoo. 

Rdiq.  Antiq  i.  324. 

SEND.  To  go  to  tend,  to  accompany  any  one 
on  the  Tcwd.  To  eoime  9end^  to  go  to  meet. 
Merrf. 


SENDALL.    Sameat  Cendai,  q.  ▼. 

And  the  duke  of  Surrey  that  dale  high  marshall 
of  England  entred  into  the  listes  with  a  great  com- 
pany of  men  apareled  in  silke  wndall  embrodered 
with  silver  both  richely  and  curiously. 

HalPs  Union,  1548. 

SENE.  (1)  To  see.    Isumbras,  749. 
He  is  cum  to  aske  iiU.  pounde ; 
Ooo  and  fech  it  in  a  stounde. 
The  sothe  that  I  may  sene, 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  y.  48,  f.  A3. 

(2)  An  assembly  of  scholars. 

SENEK.    Seneca.     Chaucer, 

SENENE.    Seen.   (A.-S.) 

The  pament  was  as  dene  as  hit  byfore  was, 
And  no  thyng  teneno  that  there  was  do. 

Chron.  FUodun.  p.  74 

SENEVB.  To  change,  said  of  a  corpse;  to 

warp,  said  of  wood.     Che$h, 
SENFY.    Sign;  appearance.    North, 
SENG.    Shelter;  shade.     Yorish, 
8ENGILLY.    ContinuaUy. 

Dot  I  am  tengiUy  here  with  sex  sum  of  knyghtes ; 

I  beseke  50W,  syr,  that  we  may  sounde  passe. 

Mort«  Arthurot  MS.  Uneoln,  f.  M. 

SENGLES.    The  claws  of  a  hawk. 
SEN-GREEN.     The  house-leek.      <*Howsleke 

herbe,  or  tengrene"  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  251. 
SENNE.    Sin.    (A.-S,) 

Her  havest  thou^sone,  mikclamfie. 

Lorerd,  for  his  «etenome, 

Lete  the  therfore  haven  nosbome  I 

MS,Digbif96, 
SENNET.  CI)  A  particular  set  of  notes  on  tha 

trumpet  or  comet. 
(2)  Seven-night,  or  week.    North, 
SENNETH.    Mustard-seed.    Baber. 
SENOWRYE.    A  senate.    Pr.  Parv, 
SENOYS.  The  people  of  Sienna. 
SENSE.  (1)  To  understand.     Wett. 
(2)  No  tente,  poor,  not  good.    Eatt, 
SENSEN.      To    incense.      See    MaundevileS 
Travels,  p.  174 ;  and  HoUyband's  Dictionarie, 
1593,  in  V.  Encetuer, 
SENSINE.    Since  then.     Cumb, 
SENSTERE.    A  sempstress. 
SENT.  (I)  Assent ;  agreement. 
Many  arroys  were  tynt. 
That  were  never  at  the  wnt 
To  come  to  that  tournament. 
To  do  swyike  dedis. 

Jf^XiwcefaA.  1.17,  f.  184. 

(2)  Commanded. 
SENTAWSTEN.    St  Austin. 

Thurrow  Goddes  helpe  and  Sentawodsn, 
The  spere  anon  he  toke  to  hym. 

Tmront<^f  Portugal,  p.  4« 
SENTENCE.    Meaning. 
SENTHURY. 

I  wil  grant  hym  Uethely 
Of  al  my  landes  the  MtUhur^, 

Oup  of  Warwick,  MiddlekUl  MS^ 
SENTINE.    A  kennel.    (.Lot.) 
SENYES.    Signs,  referring  to  the  system  tbf 
monks  had  of  talking  with  their  fingers. 
Dedyst  thu  never  know  the  maaer  of  owr  mnpe*  f 
BM9  Kimg9  Johan,  p.  f 

SEN5E.    Synod. 
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SEP.    Sheep.    (^.-5.) 

Have  her  twenti  ihiling* 
ThU  idi  ^ere  the  to  mediof , 

To  buggen  the  »ep  and  twin.     MS.  IHgtgr  88. 
SEPT.    A  railing.     Britton, 
SEPULTURE.    A  grave    (^.-M) 
SEQUACIS.    FoUowen. 

They  abuse  theyme«e1f»  and  also  othlr  thire  «e- 
guaeitf  gheving  credence  to  such  at  wrigten  of  aflbc- 
cion,  leving  the  trouth  that  was  in  deede. 

Heame**  Fragment,  p.  SOB. 

SEQUENCE.    Regular  order;  succession.   &>. 

quentf  following ;  a  follower. 
SEQUESTER.    Separation.    Shot. 
SER.    Sure.    Const.  Freemas.  602. 
SERE.  (1)  The  same  as  Sear,  q.  t. 

(2)  Several ;  many ;  each.    It  is  still  in  use  in 
the  Northern  counties. 

Hys  handys  he  suffUrd,  for  thy  sake. 
Thus  to  be  bored  with  nayles  acre, 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft.  U.3B»  (,  48. 
Hem  it  lerere  for  to  here 
RomauQces.  many  and  aere. 

MS,  MhvMle  60,  f .  4. 
To  gayr  yow  kene  and  knaw  me  clere, 
I  shall  yow  schew  insampylles  tere, 

Offft**  Exeerpta  Jntiqua,  p.  107. 
Bot  also  in  many  other  oomforthes  and  savours, 
•wettnes,  and  wondirfulle  felynges  oncMremaners. 
MS.  Uncoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  2S0. 
Now  hafe  je  here  a  gray  the  lessowne, 
Of  aeere  maters  that  je  solde  leere. 

Hampolt,  MS.  Bowm,  p.  3. 

(3)  Safe? 

And  thankyd  God  ofte-sythe 
That  sche  sawe  hur  lorde  so  dere 
Comyn  home  bothe  hoole  and  »ere. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  IL  38,  f.  SSS. 

(4)  The  claw  of  a  bird  of  prey. 
SERELOPES.  Severally;  by  themselves.  (^..5.) 

It  occurs  in  Piers  Ploughman. 
SERE-MONTH.    August.    Aubrey. 
SERENE.    The  unwholesome  mi  or  damp  of 

the  evening.    (Fr.) 
SEREPE.    Sirop.    Nominale  MS. 
SEREW.    A  disease  in  a  horse  thus  described 
byTopsell,  1607,  p.  431 : 

A  »er*w  is  a  fouie  soraunce ;  it  Is  like  a  splent,  but 
It  is  a  little  longer,  and  Is  most  commonly  on  the 
outside  of  the  fordegge,  as  the  splint  Is  on  the  in- 
side. The  cure  Is  thus.  Take  two  spoonefuls  of 
strong  wine-Tlnegar,  and  one  spoonefull  of  good 
sallet-oyle,  mingle  them  together,  and  every  morn- 
ing bestow  one  houre  in  rubbing  the  sorance  with  it 
altogether  downeward  til  it  be  gone,  which  will  not 
be  long  in  going. 
SEREWE.    Sorrow.    (J.-S,) 

Bote  if  hoe  wende  hire  mod. 
For  serewe  mon  ich  wakese  wod. 

MS.  Digbym. 
SERF-BORW.     Surety;  pledge.   {A.-S,) 
Sithe  fey  that  y  owe  to  the, 
Therof  shal  I  me  %erf-hwvo  be. 

Havelok,  1667* 
SERFULLICHB*    Sorrowfully.   Lydgate. 
SERGE.  (1)  To  search. 

(2)  A  sieve,  or  colander. 

(3)  A  wax  taper. 


And  swithe  Mre  also  ^t  singe, 
With  MTgM  and  withcandelslirift. 
Cunor  Mundi,  MS.  ColL  Trin.  QuUmb.  t,  1%. 

SERGEANT.  (I)  A  sheriff's  officer. 
The  terjeant  I  before  the  Jaylor  name. 
Because  he  is  the  dog  that  liunts  the  game  t 
He  worries  It  and  brings  it  to  the  toyle. 
And  then  the  Jaylor  lives  upon  the  spoyle. 

Taylor**  WorkM,  1(00,  Ui.  10. 

(2)  A  soldier ;  a  squire,  an  attendant  on  a  person 

of  rank ;  a  royal  servant.    {A.-N.) 
Be  sekere  of  this  tergeuunt^  he  has  me  sore  grevede ; 
I  faghte  nogbte  wyth  syche  a  A«ke  this  lyftene  wyntyrs. 
Morf  Arthvre,  MS.  Umeotn,  f.  65. 

SERICON,    The  flowers  of  zinc. 

Mr.  E.  K.  at  nine  of  the  clok  aftemone  sent  for 
me  to  his  laboratory  over  the  gate  to  se  how  be  dis- 
tilled tericon^  according  as  in  tyme  past  and  of  late 
he  iuuxi  of  me  out  ot  Riplay.  Dr,  De^ft  Dtaty,  p.  26. 
SERIE.    A  series.    (A.-N.) 
SERIOUSLY.    Seriatim. 

Thus  preceding  to  the  letters,  to  shewe  your 
Grace  summarily,  for  rehersing  everything  teri- 
iiuriy,  1  shal  over  long  moleste  your  Grace. 

SUU9  Papers,  i.  899. 

SERIS.    The  skin  about  the  legs  and  feet  of  a 

hawk.    Bemers. 
SERJOUR.    A  searcher ;  one  who  searches. 
SERKIN. 

Storis  also  of  eerkyn  thyngis. 
Of  prince,  prebtis,  and  of  kyngis ; 
Sangis  faire  of  selcouth  ryme, 
Englisch,  Frensch,  and  Latyne. 

MS.AMhmia9U,  f.S 
SERKYLL.   A  circle. 

A  *erkyU  of  golde  that  wolde  noghte 
With  an  0.  pownde  of  golde  be  boghte. 

Jf^.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  170. 

SERMUN.    To  speak ;  to  discourse. 
Seynt  Jhone  to  Troyle  bygan  to  eermun, 
Wyth  eusamplesof  gode  resun. 

MS.  HaH.  1701,  f.  48. 

SERONE.    A  barrel  or  package  of  soap. 
SERPELL.    WOd  thyme. 
SERPENTARY.    A  kind  of  still. 

Do  therto  a  galun  of  good  reed  wyne,  and  let  hym 
stonde  so  al  nyjt,  and  stepe  tyl  the  morow,  and 
thanne  distlUe  him  thorow  a  eerpentarie, 

MS.  in  Mr.  Pettigrew'*  poeteeeton,  xr.  Cent 
SERPENTINE.  (1)  A  kind  of  cannon. 

As  the  terpentine  pouder  Is  quickly  kindled,  and 
quickly  out,  so  the  salamander  stone  once  set  on 
fire  can  never  be  qurached. 

Green^e  GwydoniMe,  1293. 

(2)  Pertaining  to  the  serpent. 

The  by tter  galle  pleynly  to  enchace 
Of  the  venym  caliid  terpentine. 

Lydgate,  MS.  AOkmole  30,  f.  ft. 

SERPET.   A  wicker  or  rush  basket    "Aserpet, 

corbis  icirpeui"  Coles. 
SERPIGO.    A  kind  of  tetter,  or  dry  eruption 

on  the  skin.   Shak. 
SERRE.    To  join  closely.   {Fr.) 
SERRY.    Idiotic;  mean.   Unc. 
SERTAN.    Certain ;  certainly. 
The  porter  rose  anon  sertan 
j^  As  sone  as  he  herd  Johne  calle  \ 

Litul  Joline  was  redy  with  a  swerd. 
And  bare  hym  to  the  walle. 

MS,  Cantab.  Pf.  v.  48,  f.  1»» 
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Thui  leys  the  boke  9«rU^l»e, 
God,  that  It  both  gode  and  hcnd, 
Gyff  50U  grace  that  je  may  mend, 
And  bryng  us  alle  unto  his  biysse. 
That  never  fro  us  schall  mysse  1  MS,  Jshmole  61. 
SERTE. 

We  hafe  bene  thy  sowdeours  this  sex  jere  and  more ; 
We  forsake  the  to  daye  be  ««r(«  of  owre  lorde. 

M&rte  Jrthure,  MS,  Lincoln,  f.  84. 

SEKTLE.    To  surprise ;  to  startle.  Etsex, 
SERTTES.    Certainly ;  surely. 

Serttet,  yf  I  hym  slepyng  slone* 

Manfulle  ded  were  y t  none. 

Totrrmt  cf  Portugal,  p.  7. 

SERUNDEL.    The  eaves  of  a  house. 
SERVAGE.    Bondage;  slavery.   {A.-N.) 

The  othere  he  putte  in  presoun,  and  solde  hem  to 

servage,  30  for  o  peny.       MaundevU^s  TraoeU,  p.  83. 
SERVANT.    A  lover.    The  corresponding  term 

nwttresf  is  still  retained. 
SERVE.  (1)  To  earn.    West 
(2^  To  impregnate.    Berks, 

i3 1  To  relieve  a  beggar.    Derb. 
4)  To  feed  animals.    Var,  dial, 

A  lady  of  the  West  country  gave  a  great  enter- 
tainment to  most  of  the  gentlemen  thereabout,  and 
among  others  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  This  lady, 
though  otherwise  a  stately  dame,  was  a  notable 
housewife,  and  In  the  morning  early  she  called  to 
one  of  her  maids,  and  asked  her  if  the  pigs  were 
serverf.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  chamber  Joined  the 
lady's,  so  that  he  heard  her.  A  little  before  break- 
fast, the  lady  coming  down  in  great  state  into  a 
room  full  of  gentlemen,  as  soon  as  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  set  his  eyes  upon  her,  he  said,  Madam,  are 
the  pigs  Mnedf  The  lady  answered.  You  know 
best  whether  or  no  you  have  had  your  breakfast. 

The  WUty  Alarum,  n.  d. 

(5)  To  deserve.    Gaioayne, 
3is,  quod  syr  Gawayne,  so  me  God  helpe, 
I  gyfe  the  grace  and  graunt,  thofe  thou  hafe  grefe 
tervede.  Morte  drthure,  MS,  JJneoln,  t.  80. 

SERVEE.    Service. 

And  make  joure  self  sogettys  to  be 
To  hem  that  owyn  50W  tervee. 

MS,Harimi,  f.8. 

SERVELLE. 

Tille  a  e\jtPB  the  sqwyere  come  sone, 
A  sees  a  knyghte  hewand  hym  one. 
And  with  swerde  tervelle, 

MS,  UneoUi  A.  i.  17,  f.  141. 

SERVICE.  (1)  Allowance  of  food. 

Now  the  best  time  to  feede  them  in  the  winter  is 
about  the  cock-crowing,  and  afterward  in  the  morn- 
ing twy-light,  and  soone  after  that  let  them  drinke : 
in  the  summer  let  them  have  their  first  meate  in  the 
morning,  and  their  second  service  at  noone,  and  then 
drinke  after  that  second  meate  or  eating,  and  their 
third  meate  before  evening  againe,  and  so  let  them 
drfaike  the  second  time.    IbptelFt  BeatU,  1607,  p.  81. 

(2)  The  first  stroke  of  a  ball  at  the  game  of 

tennis. 
SERVICES.    Bold  and  daring  actions,  an  an- 
cient military  term. 
SERVIOUS.    Obsequious.  Pr,  Paro, 
SERVOILE.    The  wild  honeysuckle. 
SES.     Cessation. 

Of  swiche  bataile  nas  no  m* 
To  the  night  fram  amemorwe.' 

Jrtfumr  tmd  MerHn,  p.  839. 


SESE.  (1)  To  cease ;  to  make  to  cease. 
Mesagers  to  him  send  in  hast. 
Fore  wele  he  west  hit  was  hot  wast 
Hem  to  withstond  in  hon^  way ; 
And  prayd  hym  to  tese  of  his  outrage. 
And  take  Kateryn  to  mareage, 
Al  Frawnce  to  him  schuld  do  homage. 
And  croune  him  kyng  afftyr  his  day. 

MS.  Douce  am,  t.  id. 
They  ses^fd  not  tylle  hyt  was  nyghte. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  76. 

(2)  To  give  seizin  to. 

I  gyf  the  my  doghtur  be  the  hande. 
And  eeee  the  in  alle  my  lande. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ft.  ii.  38,  f.  247. 

(3)  To  seat,  or  place. 

In  Tyberyus  tyme,  the  trewe  emperour, 
Svr  Sesar  hymsalf  eeted  in  Rome. 

MS.  Cott,  Calig,  A.  U.  f.  109. 

(4)  To  seize. 

Thow  sulde  his  ceptre  have  eeeede,  and  syttyne 

aboune. 
Fore  reverence  and  realtee  of  Rome  the  noble. 

Morte  Jrthure,  MS.  Unctdn,  t,  58. 

SESKAR.    A  small  Scotch  com. 

SE  SOURS.     Scissors ;  candle-nippers. 

SESS.    Invitation  to  a  dog  to  eat  something, 

perhaps  smell  to  it  first.    Dorset. 
SESSING.    An  assessment.   Palsgrave, 
SESSIONS.  (1)  A  difficult  job.    North, 
(2)  Possessions ;  property. 
SESSLE.    To  change  seats  very  often. 
SESS-POOL.    A  receptacle  for  filth;  a  kind  of 

reservoir  for  drains. 
SESSY.    Cease.   (Fr,)    The  word  sett  is  used 

by  Marston  apparently  in  the  same  sense. 
SESTIANS.    Sestiana  mala.    A  kind  of  apple 

mentioned  in  Rider's  Dictionarie,  1640. 
SE-STOERRE.    Sea-star.    (y^.-5.) 
Heyl,  levedy,  ae-etoerre  bryht* 
Godes  moder,  edy  wyht, 
Mayden  ever  vurst  and  late. 

Rallq,  AnHq.  iL  228. 
SESTRON.    A  cistern.   Percy, 
SET.  (1)  To  hire;  to  let.    Var,  dial     Also  a 
substantive,  a  lease  or  grant. 

For  to  save  hym  in  his  ryght 
My  goodes  beth  eette  and  solde. 

Robin  Hood,  U  II. 

(2)  A  game,  as  at  whist,  &c    Also  a  verb,  to 
win  the  game.   East, 

(3^  Astounded.   East. 

(4)  To  set  bj/t  to  treat  with  consideration.  "  For 
connynge  they  set  not  by,"  Interlude  of  the 
iiij.  Elements,  n.  d.  To  set  store  by,  to  set 
vdue  upon.  J  set-down,  a  rebuke.  To  set 
at,  to  put  a  price  on  anything.  To  setup  a 
side,  to  become  partners  in  a  game  at  cards. 
A  set-to,  an  attack,  or  onset.  Hard  set,  in  a 
difficulty.  To  set  on,  to  put  yeast  to  wort.  A 
dead  set,  a  combined  scheme  against  any  one. 
Set  fast,  confined.  Set  qff,  to  go.  Set  out,  a 
commencement  or  beginning.  To  set  up,  to 
be  refractory ;  to  oppose ;  to  be  raised  above 
one's  merits.  To  set  off^  to  reduce  a  reck* 
oning  by  striking  off  too  heavy  charges. 
|5)  Disposal.  North, 
^6)  To  push ;  to  propel.   A«rc. 
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(7) 

(8^  A  young  plant ;  a  shoot 

(9)  Set  the  hare's  head  to  the  gooae>gib1et,  i.  e., 

tit  for  tat. 
(lO)AgambreL  YorJUh. 
(in  To  settle;  to  bind.  Var.^al. 
n2)  To  place  to  account.  {A.-S,) 
(13)  The  Deity  is  mentioned  in  the  Towneley 
Mysteries,  pp.  97,  118,  as  He  that  **  sett  alle 
on  seven,"  i.  e.,  set  or  appointed  ererything; 
in  seven  days.  A  similar  phrase  at  p.  85  is  not 
so  evident.  It  is  explained  in  the  glossary, 
"  to  set  things  in,  to  put  them  in  order,''  but 
it  evidently  implies  in  some  cases  an  exactly 
opposite  meaning,  to  set  in  confusion,  to  rush 
to  battle,  as  in  the  following  examples.  **  To 
»et  the  ttevent  to  agree  upon  the  time  and 
pUceofmeeting  previous  to  some  expedition," 
West,  and  Cumb.  Dial  p.  390.  These  phrases 
may  be  connected  with  each  other.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  hence  is  certainly  derived  the 
phrase  to  be  at  Met  and  sevent,  to  be  in  gi'eat 
confusion.  Herod,  in  his  anger  at  the  Wise 
Men,  says, — 

Bot  be  Uuiy  past  me  by,  by  Mahowne  In  heTeo, 
I  thmlle,  and  Chat  in  by,  mt  alieon  msa$td»m«n  ; 
Trow  ye  a  kyng  as  I  wyll  suffire  thaym  to  seven 
Any  to  have  mastry  bot  myself  fuUe  eren. 

Towndey  Mpsterigg,  p.  143. 
Thus  be  mttea  on  tevetw  with  his  sekyre  knyghttes. 
Mott«  Arthure,  MS,  Uneotn,  f.  76. 
The  dak  twore  by  gret  God  of  hevene, 
Wold  my  bore  to  evene, 
5et  wold  7  tett  att  one  teven 

flbr  Myldor  the  swet  I        Degrnantt  1279. 
Old  Odcombs  odnesse  makes  not  thee  uneven. 
Nor  csrelesly  set  all  at  tix  and  teven. 

Taylor**  Workm,  1630,  11. 71. 
SETE.    Adty.     (^..5.) 

There  ys  a  gyant  of  gret  renowne. 
He  dystrowythe  bothe  teti  and  towyn. 

Torrent  <^  Portugal,  p.  30. 

SETEWALE.    The  herb  valerian. 
Fykes,  reisyn,  dates, 
Almaund  rys,  pomroe-gamatet, 
Kanel  and  tetewote. 

Oy  <^f  Wanoike,  p.  421. 

8ETH.  (1)  Since.    (J.^S.) 

Never  teth  we  wedyd  ware, 
Therefore  I  make  full  mekyll  caxe ; 
Bot  now  we  must  per[t>  a-two, 
Do  thou  the  best,  fore  I  must  go. 

MS.  Ashmote  61,  xv.  Cent. 
(2)  A  scythe.    Nominale  MS. 
SETHE.    ToboU.    (A.-S.) 
SET-HEDGE.    A  quickset  hedge.    Etut. 
SETILLE.    Seat.    {A,-S.) 

Fowles  of  hevcn  er  prowde  inow  that  wald  heghe 
thaire  setUla  aboven  alle  other  fesshe  of  the  se. 

MS,  Cott,  Eton.  10,  f.  13. 
Apon  the  ietpl  of  hys  m^est^ 
That  day  sal  alle  men  before  hym  be. 

HampoUi  MS,  Bowest  p.  180.  - 

SBTLINGS.    Saplings. 

For  each  as  be  yet  infirm  and  weak,  and  newly 
planted  in  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  have  taken  no 
sure  root  In  the  same,  are  easily  moved  as  young 
§ttling9,  BoeomU  Workt,p,  18. 


SETNESSE.    A  decree.    Het 

SET-OPE.    Anything  by  means  of  which  a  gate 

or  door  is  set  or  kept  open. 
SETS.    The  plaits  of  ruflik 
SET-SPEECH.     A  speech  carefolly  prepared 

and  studied  before  it  is  delivered  in  public 
SETTE.    Ruled.    Scott. 
SETTEN-ON.    Short  in  growth.    North, 
SETTER.  (1)  To  cut  the  dew-lap  of  an  ox  or 
cow,  into  which  helleboraster,  called  setter- 
work,  being  put,  an  issue  is  made  for  ill-hu- 
mours to  vent  themselves.    North, 
(2)  An  accuser.     Coiee. 
SETTER-GRASS.  The  herb  bear's-foot.  YmML 

Spelt  Betyrgrite  in  Nominale  MS. 
SETTER-OUT.    An  editor,  or  author. 
SETTING.    The  west,  so  called  because  the 

quarter  of  the  setting  sun. 
SETTING-DOWN.    Said  (A  a  hawk  when  put 

into  the  mew.    Gent.  Rec.  ii  63. 
SETTING-PIN.    A  dibble.    Gloue,    "Dcbbyll 

or  settyng  stycke,"  Huloet,  1552. 
SETTING-STICK.    A  stidc  used  for  making 

the  plaits  or  sets  of  rufls. 
SETTLE.  (1)  To  fiUl  in  price.    Lme. 
(2)  A  long  seat,  generally  one  with  a  long  back 
to  it.    North,    It  is  an  archaism.  See  Setiile, 
SETTLE-BED.    Afbldmgbed. 
SETTLE-STONES.    Stones  at  the  edge  of  a 

gutter  in  a  cow-house.    Norik, 
SEU.     Suit.    Heame. 

SEUGH.      A  wet  ditch;    a  drain.      North, 
**  The  towne  sinke,  the  common  sew,"  Nomen- 
clator,  1585,  p.  391. 
SEUNE.    Seven.     Cumd, 
SEUREMENT.    Security,  generally  used  in  the 

legal  sense.     {A.-N.) 
SEURETEE.    Certainty.    (^.-AT.) 
SEVEN-NIGHT.    A  week.    This  word  ocean 
in  The  French  Alphabet,  1615,  p.  18. 
He  levyth  not  ooo  •eoonyghtt. 

MS.  CanaA.  Ft.  ii.  38,  f.  61. 
SEVEN-YEAR.    *'  Has  been  a  vile  thief  thia 
seven  year,*'  Shakespeare.   It  was  a  proveiiiial 
expression  for  a  Umg  time, 
O,  the  body  of  a  Gorge, 
I  wold  I  had  them  heare ; 
In  faith,  I  wold  chope  them, 
Thay  ware  not  so  hack  this  «««eii  jmro  ' 

MaHmg9  «f  Witt  and  WUdoma,  1679, 
I  can  then  thanke  Sensuatl  Apetyte : 
That  is  the  best  daunce  without  a  pype 
That  I  saw  this  wven  yere. 

Interlude  of  the  Four  Element9»  a.  d. 
SEVERALS.    Portions  of  common  assigned  for 
a  term  to  a  particular  proprietor,  the  other 
commoners  waiving  for  the  time  their  right 
of  common  over  them.       See  Hunter  on 
Shakespeare,  L  267. 
SEVERY.     A  division  or  compartment  of  a 
vaulted  ceiling.    "  Severous  of  ahowse,"MS. 
Dictionary,  1540. 
SEW.  (1)  Same  as  Jstue,  q.  v. 

(2)  Sowed.    Line. 

(3)  To  w^>e  the  beak,  a  term  in  ancient  l^awking 
given  by  Bemen. 
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(4)  A  kind  of  pottage.  **  Sadduleres  in  tew,'' 
Beliq.  Antiq.  i.  81. 

The  flosche,  whan  it  was  lo  to-hewe, 
Sebe  taketh  aikd  maketh  therof  a  Mt#«. 

Gower,  MS,  Soc,  Antiq,  134,  f.  164. 

(5)  To  ooze  out.    St^oUk. 

(6)  To  drain  land.  A  covered  drain  or  wet 
ditch  is  caUed  a  sew.     Var,  dioL 

(7)  To  mourn ;  to  lament.  KeimeU, 
SEWANT.  The  plaice.  Northumb, 
SEWE.  (1)  To  assay  meat  at  table.    **  I  sewe 

at  meate^^e taste" Palsgrave. 

(2)  To  foUow.    {J.-S.) 

Id  wyntur«  in  the  depe  tnowe. 

On  every  side  the  w51  me  trace ; 

Be  niy  tteppyt  they  wil  me  knowe, 

A.nd«ttien  me  fro  place  to  place. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  r.  48,  f.  110. 
Syr,  he  seyde,  y  come  ryghte  nowe. 
Go  before,  y  wylle  sewe  yow. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  li.  38,  f.  154. 

(3)  To  make  suit  for  a  thing. 

SEWELL.  A  scarecrow,  which  generally  con- 
sisted of  feathers  tied  to  a  string  to  prevent 
deer  from  breaking  ground,  by  frightening 
them.  The  term  is  metaphorically  used  in  a 
passage  quoted  by  Nares,  in  v.  SkeweUett 
who  entirely  misunderstands  it. 

SEWENT.  Even;  regular.  Weft,  Ck)le8ha8 
it  in  the  sense  of  convenient,  fit 

SEWER.  The  officer  who  set  and  removed  the 
dishes,  tasted  them,  &c. 

SEWSTER.  A  sempstress.  Somenet,  The 
term  occurs  in  the  Pr.  Parv. 

SEXESTEN.    A  sexton. 

The  eexeaien  went  wolle  than. 
That  he  had  be  a  wode  man. 

Jf^.  Cantab,  Ft.  ii.  38,  f.  240. 

SEXTART.  A  pint  and  a  half.  It  varied  in 
measure  in  diffSerent  countries. 

Then  must  the  quantity  be  two  drams  of  cas- 
toreum,one  eextary  of  honey  and  oyle,  and  the  like 
quantity  of  water,  but  in  the  fit  it  helpeth  with 
vincger  by  smelling  to  it.  It  helpeth  the  palsie, 
taken  with  rew  or  wine,  tod  In  rew,  so  also  all  heart 
trembling,  acht  In  the  stomaek,  and  quaking  of  the 
sinewes.  TopselTe  Boaste,  1007,  P  49. 

SEXTE.    Sixth.    Perceval,  248. 
8EXTIPARTITE.    In  six  parts. 

They  not  onely  made  an  indenture  eextipartite 
sealed  wyth  their  seales  and  signed  with  their  handes. 
HaW»  Union,  1548. 
SEXTRY.    A  sacristy,  or  vestry. 
SET.    A  skimming  dish.     West, 
SEYLENDE.    SaiUng. 

And  thus  by  schip  forth  tepUmde, 

Hire  and  hire  childe  to  Rome  he  broujte. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  00. 

SETN6.    Sodden,  or  boiled. 

SEYNOWRES.    Noblemen.    (A,-N.) 

Salle  be  never  sownde  see  his  teynowree  in  Rome, 
Nesitt  in  theassembli  in  syghte  wyth  his  feris. 

Morte  Jrthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.TO. 

SEYNTWARE.    A  sanctuary. 

And  nche  wondo  that  thel  there  bare. 
He  spered  hem  in  her  MynUeors. 

OtreorMundi,  MS,  ColL  Trin,  Cantab,  f,  43. 
And  iBtrede  into  Seynt  Bdes  eeyntwanfe, 

Gfkron.  Filodim.  p.  OS. 


SEYPER.    A  drunkard.     Cwmb. 
SHAAD.   A  meadow. 

SHAB.    The  itch  in  animals.     West,    In  old 

English,  a  scab.  "  He  shrapeth  on  is  shabbes,' 

Wright's  Pol.  Songs,  p.  239.    Shabby,  mangy, 

itchy,  Palmer,  p.  80. 

Alle  that  ben  sore  and  ehabbid  eke  with  synne. 

Rather  with  pit^  thanne  with  redd|ue  wynne. 

I^dgate,  MS.  Soe,  Antiq.  134,  f.  tt. 

SHABBAROON.    A  mean  shabby  fellow. 

SHAB43FP.    To  abscond.    North, 

SHAB-RAG.    A  mean  beggarly  person. 

SHAB-WATER.  A  water  generally  prepared 
with  tobacco,  and  sometimes  with  the  addition 
of  some  mercurial,  to  cure  the  shab, 

SHACK.  (1)  To  rove  about.  As  a  substantive, 
an  idle  worthless  vagabond.     Var,  dial 

(2)  In  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  liberty  of  winter 
pasturage,  the  lords  of  manors  having  the 
privilege  to  feed  their  sheep  at  pleasure  upon 
their  tenants'  lands  during  the  six  winter 
months.  Also  a  custom  in  Norfolk  to  have 
common  for  hogs,  from  the  end  of  harvest  till 
seed-time,  in  all  men's  grounds ;  whence  to 
go  at  shack  in  that  county  signifies  as  much 
as  to  go  at  large.   Diet.  Rust. 

(3)  The  grain  left  after  harvest  and  gleaning ; 
fallen  mast  or  acorns.  East,  Tusser  has  the 
phrase  shack-time, 

(4)  To  shed,  or  shake  out.  Far,  dial 
SHACK.A-BACK.  An  idle  vagabond. 
SHACKATORY.    Abound. 

No  ahackatory  comes  neere  him :  if  hee  once  get 
the  start,  bee's  gone,  and  you  gone  too. 

Th«  Wandering  Jew. 

SHACKED.  Rough;  shaggy.  West,  "Their 
haire  is  shacked"  Harrison,  p.  41. 

SHACKELY.  To  shake  out,  or  scatter,  as  hay 
from  a  waggon.  "  How  ut  do  schakely 
about!"   Devon. 

SHACKET.    A  small  cart-load.    North, 

SHACK-FORK.  A  wooden  fork  for  shaking 
straw  off  the  bam  floor.  Yorksh,  "  A  schak- 
forke,  pastinatum,"  MS.  Diet.  1540.  For 
pastinttm  7  Kennett  explains  it,  "  a  fork  of 
wood  which  threshers  use  to  shake  up  the 
straw  withall  that  all  the  corn  may  fall  out 
from  amongst  it." 

SHACK.HOLE.  A  hollow  in  the  ground  which 
receives  the  surface  water.  Craven  Gl.  iL  111. 

SHACKLE.  (1)  The  wrist.    North, 

(2)  A  twisted  band,  generally  made  of  rushes  or 
straw.    Somerset. 

(3)  An  iron  loop  moving  on  a  bolt. 

(4)  Stubble.    Herrf, 

The  cure  is  thus :  let  him  blood  of  his  two 
breast  valnes,  of  his  two  shackle  vains,  and  of  his 
two  vaines  above  the  croneU  of  his  hinder  hooves ; 
If  the  vaines  wil  bleed,  talie  from  them  three  pinu 
at  least,  if  they  wil  not  bleed,  then  open  his  neck 
vain  and  talLe  so  much  from  thence.  Save  the 
blood,  and  let  one  stand  by  and  stir  it  as  he  bleeds, 
lest  It  gtotv  into  lumps. 

ToptOTs  Beastt,  1G07,  p.  400i 

SHACKLE-HAMMED.    Bow-legged. 

SHACKLK-NET.     The  flue  net.    North. 

SHACKLES.   Cow-chains.    North. 
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SHACKLING.     Idle;  loitering.    Var.  dial. 
SHACKLOCKS.    Locks  for  fetters. 

And  bid*  his  man  Wng  out  the  flve-foW  twUt. 

Hb  ihackUf ,  Aaektoeks,  hampers,  gy  vet .  and  chalnes. 
Brotvnt't  BHtatmta**  Paslor^U,  i.  129. 

SHAD.  (1)  Overdid ;  exceUed.    Lane. 

(2)  Separated ;  shaded.    Heame. 

SHADANDB.    Shedding ;  scattering. 

The  schaftc  ichoderede  and  tchotte  in  the  schlfe  beryne. 

That  the  schadande  blode  orer  hi*  scbanke  rynnys. 

Morte  Jtrthwre^  MS.  Uneoln,  f .  98. 

SHADBRID.    A  minnow. 
SHADE.  (1)  A  sheath.   SHfolk. 

(2)  The  same  as  Shard,  q.  v. 

(3)  A  shed.     (4)  To  shed.    North. 

(5)  *«  JHscrimen,  the  schade  of  the  hede,  No- 
minale  MS.  inter  membra  humani  corporis. 
It  means  the  parting  of  the  hair  on  the  head. 

(6)  Shed;  flowed.     Gawayne. 
SHADEL.   A  water-gate;  a  gate  for  stopping 

-water  used  in  mill-streams. 

SHADOW.  (1)  Same  aa  Bone-graee,  q.  v. 

(2)  An  uninvited  guest.    {Lat.) 

SHAFF.  (1)  Chaflf.     (^.-5.-) 

(2)  Nonsense ;  stupid  talk.    North, 

SHAFFERONS.    Chaffrons,  or  champfrains. 

SHAFFLES.    A  bungler.     Yorksh. 

SHAFFLING.  (1)  Indolent.  (2)  An  awkward 
and  insignificant  person.    North, 

SHAFT.  (1)  The  handle  of  anything.  A  broom- 
stick is  a  besom  shaft,  and  the  use  of  the  word 
is  extended  to  the  handle  of  a  spoon  or  fork, 
&c.    Line.  .     ^,-.  __ 

(2)  Creature.  (A.-S.)  The  copy  in  MS.  Ves- 
pas.  A.  iu,  f.  4,  reads  "  wit  tuin  mancr  o 

Fat  he  wolde  be  that  Kyng  of  craft, 
Woncheped  with  two  mancr  thaft, 

Cunor  Mundi,  MS.  CoU.  THn.  Cantab,  f.  3. 

(3)  An  arrow ;  a  spear.    Paltgrave. 

(4)  A  maypole. 

(5)  A  lead-mine,  or  coal-pit.    North. 

(6)  A  net  for  catching  birds. 
SHAFTED.    Set;  sank.     Gawayne. 
SHAFTMAN.    A  measure  taken  from  the  top 

of  the  extended  thumb  to  the  utmost  part  of 

the  palm,  and  generally  considered  as  half  a 

foot.     (A.-S.)      "  A  shafman,  shafmet,   or 

shaftraent,  the  measure  of  the  fist  with  the 

thumb  set  up,"   Ray's  English  words,  ed. 

1674,  p.  40.    Florio,  p.  414,  gives  it  a  partu 

cular  meaning,  "  a  certaine  rate  of  cloth  that 

is  given  above  measure,  which  drapers  qall  a 

handfuU  or  shaft-man." 

The  canlelle  of  the  dere  schelde  he  kerfei  in  iondyTC, 

Into  the  schuldyre  of  the  schilke  a  jtcAi^/lPmomto  larpe. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS.  lAneoln,  f.  97. 

SHAG.  (1)  Rough  hair.     Devon. 

(2)  A  slice  of  bread.     Cumb.  ^    ,    , 

(3)  A  kind  of  cloth,  used  for  limng  of  cloaks, 
church  hassocks,  &c.  Silk  shag  is  occasion- 
ally mentioned. 

(4)  To  shake,  or  jog. 

(5 )  The  same  as  Shack,  q.  v. 

(6)  A  cormorant.  South.  Hence  the  phrase,  as 
wet  as  a  shag. 
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(7)  To  slink  away.     Gloue. 

SH  AG  APENTE  R.    A  shoulder  of  pork  roasted, 

with  the  blade-bone  cut  into  it.    Devon. 
SHAGEBUSH.  (1)  A  sackbut 
(2)  A  harquebuss,  or  hand-gun.  "  Schagbusshe 

a  gonne, hacguebuite" Palsgrave. 
SHAG-FOAL.  A  sort  of  ghost  or  spectre,  whidi 
under  this  appearance  is  thought  by  the  com- 
mon people  to  haunt  different  parts  of  the 
county.    Line. 
SHAG-HAT.    A  sort  of  hat  made  very  long  in 

the  down.    North. 
SHAG-RAG.  A  mean  beggarly  fellow.  ««  Guer^ 
luset,  somewhat  like  our  shayrag,  a  by- word 
for  a  beggerlie  souldior,"  Cotgrave. 

A  KtirTie  Mhagraggt  gentleman  new  come  out  of 
the  North,  a  punie,  a  freshman,  come  up  hither  to 
leame  fiuhinni  and  secke  to  expell  me. 

Krehange  War*  at  the  Second  Hand,  1615. 
For  plainnesse  is  despisde,  and  honestie 
It  fellow  ehakerag  with  timpUdtie. 

Bcoe*  Certain*  Piece*  of  thie  Age,  1616. 
The  ehak-rag  ihag-haird  crue,  whoee  boundlea  minds 
Mutt  be  tuppllde  with  shifting  or  by  ttealth. 

Taylor'*  Urania,  ed.  1930,  p.  7. 

SHAIL.    To  walk  crookedly.   "  I  shayle  with 

the  fete,  jentretaille  des  piedx,"  Palsgrave. 

Still  in  use,  Forby,  294.    Shatter,  a  cripple. 

See  further  in  Shale  (4). 
SHAKE.  (1)  To  dance.    Originally,  to  go  at  a 

great  rate,  to  move  rapidly.    (A.-S.) 

(2)  To  shake  the  elbow,  to  play  at  dice.  To 
shake  a  faU,  to  wrestle.  No  great  shakee, 
nothing  extraordinary. 

(3)  A  crack  in  wood.  North.  Hence  shaky^ 
full  of  cracks. 

(4)  A  fissure  in  the  earth.   Derb. 

(5)  Futuo.  This  seems  to  be  the  ancient  form 
of  shag,  given  by  Grose.  "  Laseivus,  Anglice 
a  schi^ere,''  Nominale  MS. 

(6)  To  brag,  or  boast. 
SHAKE-BAG.    A  large  game-cock. 
SHAKEBUCKLER.    A  swashbuckler ;  a  bully. 
SHAKE-CAP.    A  North  country  game. 
SHAKEN.     Paltry;    mean;    poor.     Shaken^ 

brained,  disordered  in  mind.    North. 

SHAKES.  (1)  A  bad  character.    North, 

(2)  Applied  sometimes  to  quick  action.  "  HI 
do  it  in  a  brace  of  shakes."  East.  "  Thei 
wente  a  nobull  schakke,"  at  a  great  rate, 
Hunttyng  of  the  Hare,  96.  "  Schokkes  in 
with  a  schakke,"  Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Lin- 
coln, f.  72. 

SHAKING.  (1)  The  ague.    North. 

As  to  the  nature  of  our  Wiltshire  theep.  nega- 
tively they  are  not  tubject  to  the  shaking,  which  the 
Dortetthire  theep  are. 

Jutn^*  WUtt,  MS.  Rosfal  Soc.  p.  30». 

(2)  Shaking  of  the  sheets,  an  old  country  dance, 
frequently  mentioned  with  a  double  entendre 
by  our  old  dramatists. 

Betides,  there  are  many  pretty  proTOcatory 
dancet,  at  the  kitting  dance,  the  cuthln  dance,  the 
*haking  of  the  *heeU,  and  tuch  like,  which  are  im- 
portant inttrumeutall  eautei  whereby  the  tkilfuU 
hath  both  clyentt  and  cuttome. 

fb^lof'9  Work**,  1630,  U.  M. 
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SHAKING-NAUGHT.  Worthless. 
SHAKY.    Feeble;  weak.    Far.  dial 
SHALDER.  (I)  A  kind  of  skte. 

(2)  To  give  way ;  to  tumble  down. 

(3)  A  broad  flat  rash. 
SHALE.  (1)  A  husk.  **  The  shailet  or  stalkes  of 

hempe/'  HoUyband's  Dictionaries  1593.  Also 
a  yerb,  to  husk  or  shell,  as  peas,  &c. 
And  mony  thalut  he  t75e  fUle  from  harr  heyje  tho. 
Chron,  Vilodun,  p.  1S8. 
His  coloure  kepynge  ever  io  oone  by  kynde, 
And  doth  his  plpines  in  the  tchalia  bynde. 

Ufdgate,  MS,  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f .  13. 

(2)  An  earthen  pan.    Somerset. 

(3)  Loose  ore  or  substance  from  a  mine  or  quarry; 
alum  ore.    North, 

(4)  **  Proper  to  the  feet,  in  with  the  heels  and 
out  with  the  toes,"  Hallamsh.  GL  p.  121. 
**  EtgraUieTt  to  shale,  or  straddle  with  the  feet 
or  legs,"  Cotgrave.  See  Shaii,  **  To  drag 
the  feet  heavily,'*.  Craven  Gl. 

(5)  To  give  way,  or  slide  down. 
SHALKE.  (1)  Chalk. 

Thurghe  a  faire  chsmpayne  undyr  tthalkt  hyllis, 
The  kyDg  fraystex  «-furth  over  the  fresche  strandes. 
Morte  Arthur*,  MS.  Lincoln,  t.  66. 

(2)  A  man ;  a  soldier.    (A.-S.) 

Thane  the  tchalke*  tcharpelye  scheftys  theire  hones. 
To  sehewen  them  temly  in  theire  scheene  wedes. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS,  L4neoln,  t.  79. 

(3)  Armour  for  the  shoulder  ? 

Sembles  one  the  sowdeours,  and  settyi  theire  dyntys, 

Thourghe  the  scheldy  t  so  schene  achalkta  they  towche. 

Morte  Arthure,  MB.  Lincoln,  t,  93. 

SHALL.    A  shoal.    Devon, 

SH  ALLIGO.  Scanty,  thin,  applied  to  dress.  Dorset. 

SHALLOP.    A  two-masted  vessel. 

Theorery  flower  and  prime  of  the  Spanish  army. 
In  fourscore  ponts  or  long-bottomed  boats  and 
*haltop»,  before  SUvenlsse,  a  little  iskmd  in  Zea- 
land, some  of  the  thaUopt  then  running  on  ground, 
and  the  fleet  of  the  United  Provinces  setting  upon 
them,  divers  endeavoured  to  escape,  who  were  slain 
or  drowned.  MS,  Harl,  646. 

SHALLOW.    The  finscale  fish.    East, 

SHALLY-WALLY.  A  term  of  contempt.  A^orM. 

SHALM.  (1)  To  shriek.    Sufoik, 

(2)  The  tapestry  of  a  bed. 

SHALMIE.    A  psaltery.     Chaucer, 

SHAM.  (1)  Shame;  bad  conduct.  Sham-a- 
steme,  not  one.    North, 

(2)  To  blush  with  shame. 

SHAMBLE.  (1)  To  disperse.   East, 

(2)  To  walk  awkwardly.  Metaphorically,  to  be 
unsteady  in  conduct.     Var,  dioL 

SHAMBLES.  The  frame  of  wood  that  hangs 
over  a  shaft-horse  in  a  cart.     Oxon, 

SHAMEFAST.    Modest    Palsgrave. 

SHAMERAGS.    Shamrocks. 

Whilst  all  the  Hibernian  kernes,  in  multitudes, 
Did  feast  with  shami8rag$  stew'd  in  usquebagh. 

Taplot'*  WorkcM,  1630,  ii.  4. 

SHAMES.   Amode  of  exclamation.    What  the 

shames !  i.  e.  are  you  not  ashamed  ? 
SHAMES-DEDE.   A  death  of  shame. 
Therefore  at  hym  thay  hade  envy  ; 
A  tornament  than  did  thay  crye, 
Tbay  thoghte  to  do  hym  quede, 

4id  sefiame*-d9d« withalle.  Jsumbrtu, 619. 


SHAMEW.    Same  as  Chammer,  q.  ▼. 

SHAMMING-ABRAHAM.  An  odd  phrase, 
common  among  soldiers  and  sailors,  used 
when  they  counterfeit  sickness  or  infirmity. 
It  was  probably  derived  from  the  Abraham 
men  of  Shakespeare's  time,  described  in  King 
Lear.    See  Abraham-Men. 

SHAMMOCKS.    A  bad  going  horse. 

SHAMNEL.    A  masculine  woman.     Gloue. 

SHAMS.    Gaiters.    Line. 

SHAN.  (1)  Bashful ;  confused.  North.  **Shan, 
pudorj  verectmdia,**  Coles. 

(2)  To  turn  out  the  toes.     Yorksh, 

(3)  Wild;  said  of  cattle  when  inclined  to 
run ;  sometimes  also,  I  believe,  of  a  profligate 
spendthrift.    Line, 

SHANDERY-DAN.    A  kind  of  smaU  cart  or 

trap,  generally  without  springs. 
SHANDLICHE.    VUeness;  baseness.    (J.-S.) 
No  for  Merlin  the  gode  clerk. 
That  can  so  michel  aehandUche  werk. 

Arthomr  and  Merlm,  p.  U9. 

SHANDY.  (1)  Shabby ;  untidy.    Dorset. 

(2)  Mild;  gentle.    North. 

(3)  WOd ;  unsteady.     Yorksh. 
SHANGY.    A  riot,  or  row.     North. 
SHANK.  (1)  The  projecting  point  of  a  hill, 

joining  it  with  the  plain.    North. 
(2)  The  spoke  of  awheel.    Dewm. 
hS  Dusk ;  tvrilight.     Yorksh. 
(4;  The  upright  part  of  a  candlestick.    "  The 

shanke  of  a  candlesticke  betweene  the  nose 

and  the  foote,''  Baret,  1580. 
(5)  The  tunnel  of  a  chimney. 
SHANKS.  (1)  SUtes.    Durham, 

(2)  Fur  from  the  legs  of  animals.  '*  Schanke  of 
bouge, /owmire  de  cuissettesj**  Palsgrave. 

Also  at  the  goynge  up  of  Master  Chaunceller  into 
the  Lollars  tower,  we  have  good  proofe  that  there 
laye  on  the  stockes  a  gowne  eyther  of  murrey  or 
criroosyn  in  grayn  ftirred  with  shanke*. 

Hall,  Htnrw  riU,  t,5\. 

SHANK'S-NAG.    On  foot.     Var.  dial 

SHANNA.     Shall  not.    North, 

SHANNY.    WUd ;  foolish.    East. 

SIIANTEGOS.    Half-bricks,     far,  dial 

SHANTY.     Smart;  gay;  showy.     Var.diaL 

SHAPE.  (1)  To  begin;  to  commence.  North. 
Also,  to  tell  a  tale. 

{2^  A  mess ;  a  litter.    Devon. 

(3)  A  dress  of  disguise.  A  very  common  term 
in  old  plays. 

(4)  The  A.-S.  gesceapu,  verenda,  pudenda, 
**  Count,  a  womans  shappe,  con,"  Palsgrave. 
Still  in  common  use  in  Lincolnshire,  used  es- 
pecially in  the  case  of  infants  and  children. 
"The  shape  of  a  mare,"  Elyot  in  v.  HippO' 
manes.     See  Chester  Plays,  i.  29. 

Bochas  rehersith  of  wyfls  many  oone. 
Which  to  her  husboodls  were  contrarious ; 
Among  alle  other  he  wrytyth  of  oone, 
Seraeramis  hir  name,  of  levyng  vidotts, 
Quene  of  Astirie,he  callyth  hir  thus : 
Which  wold  no  man  in  eny  wyse  dcnye. 
But  wyth  her  crokld  thap  encrece  and  multeply. 

fleliq.  Antiq,  iL  ^ 
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(5)  A  poiirait,  or  picture.    Devon. 
6)  Formed;  figured.    (^.-5.) 

ThyoouDoellere  tchalle  be  an  ape, 
Aad  in  a  doth jng  ye  ichalle  be 

MS,  Canimb,  Pf.  U.  98,  f. Ml. 

SHAPES.    Atighi-UoedgirL 
SHAPING-KNIFE.  Ashoemaker'Bparing.Juiife. 

PaUffrave, 
SHAPLY.    Pit;  comdy.    (^.-5.) 
Constant  in  vertu,  flemer  of  malyce, 
Trew  of  yoor  worde,  of  wordyt  mcsurable, 
Benigne  and  gradns,  al  royd  of  vyce* 
Hombil  of  q;>eryt,  diacreyt  and  honourable, 
Shaplp  and  fayre,  Jocondeand  ameabille. 

M8,  rairfiu  16. 
Meisnoii5t«dh^p(r  for  towyre 
In  eithe  amonge  the  wynunen  here. 

Oowtr,  MS,  Soe,  Antiq.  134.  f.  81. 

SHAPPEROON. 
Her  Aapptroomt*,  her  perriwigt  and  Urec, 
Are  rdlques  whidi  thli  flatt'ry  much  admiret ; 
Rebatoes,  nuuke,  her  busk  and  busk-point  too. 
As  things  to  which  mad  men  mutt  homage  doe. 

Taylor'*  Worket,  1630,  ii.  111. 

SHAPPERS.    Makers;  creators. 

But  she  kunne  the  poyntes  of  crystenyng, 
Ne  belereth  nat  on  these  happen, 

jrs.  Harl.l701,f.64. 
SHAPS.    Oats  without  the  grain.    North, 
SHARCHE.    To  search.    "  J?imor,  to  be  schar- 

chyd,"  Vocabulary,  MS.  xv.  Cent. 
SHARD.  (1)  A  piece  of  broken  pottery ;  a  frag- 
ment  of  stone  or  any  brittle  substance.     Var, 
dioL    **  Shardes  of  marble  wherewith  they 
used  to  playster  theyr  walles/'  Elyot  in  y. 
CrH8ta, 
(2^  An  opening  in  a  wood.     Yorksh, 
(3>  The  shell  or  hard  outward  coyering  of  insects. 
North,     The  scales  of  an  animal     *'The 
shard-borne  beetle,''  the  beetle  borne  on  by 
its  shard,  Shakespeare.    Some  are  of  opinion 
that  Shakespeare  here  means  shard-born,  bom 
in  a  shard,  or  dung,  and  Harrison,  p.  229, 
calls  the  beetle  the  turdbug. 
For  longe  tyme  it  so  befelle. 
That  with  his  swerd,  and  with  bis  spere. 
He  might  not  the  serpent  dere  t 
He  was  so  therdtdiH  aboute. 
It  held  ail  edge  toole  withoute. 

Cower,  ed.  IftM,  f.  103. 

(4)  A  notch.     Var,  dial 

(5)  Cow  dung.  North,  *'  Sharde  and  dunge,'' 
Elyot  in  v.  Bonatw,  ed.  1559. 

(6)  A  gap  in  a  fence.  ^  or.  diaL  According  to 
Stanihurst,  p.  11,  it  was  so  called  in  lus  time 
by  the  inhabitants  of  FingaL  "  Nethe  stylle 
ne  sheM,"  Lydgate,  p.  114. 

(7)  To  take  a  shard,  i.  e.  to  take  a  cup  too  much, 
to  get  tipsy.    Devon, 

SHARE.  (1)  To  cut    (^.-5.) 

The  beste  stedes  that  thel  hade 
By  the  soholders  he  them  teharde, 
He  was  never  so  hard  y-stade 

flbr  wele  ne  for  wo  !        Degrevant  1630. 
As  the  prest  hyt  brak,  the  aungel  hyt  there, 

MS,  Hart.  1701,  f.  66. 
Hur  skarlet  sieve  he  eekare  of  then. 
He  teyde,  lady,  bethyt  ye  shalle  me  ken. 

jrs.  Ointa6.  Ff .  ii.  38,  f.  891 


(2)  A  crop  of  grass.    Somernt. 
{ZS  The  sycamore  tree.     We^. 
{aS  a  Tile  woman.    Dewm, 
ht)  To  ridicule  any  one.    Line, 
(6)  The  pubes  of  a  man.    {A,'S,) 

Sycbonese  t  never  ere 

Stoodynge  opone  sdbers. 

MS.  PorkxnpoH  la 

SHAREVIL.    A  garden  fork.    Sahp, 

SHARGE.     Futuo.    North, 

SHARHOG.    A  yearling  sheep.    NoHK 

SHARK.  (1)  To  swindle ;  to  defraud.    Shak, 
Also  a  substantive,  a  thief,  or  swindler.    Grose 
gives  it  as  an  Exmoor  word.     Shark-guU, 
sharher,  one  who  preys  on  simpletons. 
These  thieves  doe  rob  us  with  our  owne  good  wHl, 
And  have  dame  Nature's  warrant  tmit  sdU ; 
Sometimes  these  dutrk*  doe  worke  each  others  wrack. 
The  ravening  belly  often  robs  the  backe. 

Tarlm'e  Workee,  U.  117. 
The  owle-eyd  ^uu-kere  q>led  1^  how  he  felt 
To  flnde  a  post ;  his  meaning  soone  they  smelt. 

Bcofe  PhUomythie,  1616. 

(2)  A  notch.     Gloue, 

SHARM.  To  make  a  confused  chattering  noise. 
Sharmmfff  a  confused  noise,  a  din,  a  buzzing, 
such  as  is  made  by  chattering  or  unruly  chil- 
dren, Moor's  Suffolk  Words,  p.  339. 

And  though  the!  eharme  and  crye,  I  care  not  a  mygt^ 

But  with  my  sharpesworde  ther  ribbes  I  shall  strake. 
Digb^  Mrtteriet,  p.  10. 

SHARN.    Cow  dung.    North,    A  cockchafer 

is  called  a  sham-^bug  in  Sussex. 
SHARNEBUDE.    A  beeUe.  Kennett  gives  it  as 

a  Kent  word  for  a  black  beetle. 

Lyke  to  the  t^mebudee  kynde. 

Of  whoee  nature  this  I  f^nde. 

That  ha  the  hotest  of  the  day. 

Whan  coraen  is  the  mery  May, 

He  spret  his  wynge,  and  up  he  fleeth. 

Cower,  MS,  BodL  294,  f.  99. 
SHARP.  (1)  Cold ;  fifosty.     Var,  dioL 
(2)  The  shaft  of  a  cart.     West, 
hS  Pungent  in  taste.    {A.-S,) 

(4)  Quidt ;  active.  Var,  dial  It  occurs  in  Pr. 
Parv.  MS.  Harl.  221. 

(5)  A  sword. 

I  desire  that  a  chalice  be  made  of  my  great  eHmrpe, 
and  ofltered  to  our  Lady  in  the  Lady  Chapel  at 
Tewksbury.  Teet.  Fetuet,  p.  S40. 

SHARPING-CORN.  '*  Is  a  customary  gift  of 
com,  which,  at  every  Christmas,  the  farmers 
in  some  parts  of  England  give  to  their  smith 
for  sharping  their  plough-irons,  harrow-tines, 
and  such  like,  and  exceeds  not  half  a  bushel 
for  a  plough-land,"  Blount. 

SHARPLYN6S.  Nails.  "  Item,  f or  sharplyngt 
for  nalyng  of  gressys,  j.  d.''  Croft's  Excerpta 
Antiqua,  p.  19. 

SHARPS.  The  refuse  of  flour ;  sometimes,  an 
inferior  sort  of  flour. 

SHARPSET.    Very  hungry.     Far,  dial 

And  so  I  thinke  that  if  anie  were  so  Mh€trpe  eet  as 
to  eat  fried  flies,  butterd  bees,  stued  snalles*  either 
on  Fridaie  or  Sundale,  he  could  not  be  therefore 
indicted  of  haulte  treason. 

Stanihmrtfe  Irelmmd,  1586,  p.  19. 
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SHARTHE. 

Thane  warm*  it  hate  in  a  tdkarthe,  and  anoynte 
the  gowte  bi  the  fire,  and  do  fo  ofte,  and  it  wllle  cae 
loekille.  M8.  Unepttu  Med.  f.  306. 

SHASHOONS.  A  sort  of  stiff  leathers  Ued 
round  the  small  of  the  leg  to  make  the  boots 
look  smooth  and  in  shape.     Okme, 

SHASOR.    A  wine-cooler. 

SHATERANDE.    Dashing.     Gawayne, 

SHATTED."    Bespattered.    Devon, 

SHATTER.  (1)  To  sprinkle.    Kent, 

f2)  A  number,  or  quantity.    SoiUh, 

(S)  Harebrained  ;  giddy.    North, 

(4 )  To  scatter  about.  Dorset,  Hence  ahattery, 
loose,  not  compact. 

SHATTER-PATE.    A  giddy,  weak  feUow. 

SHATY.    To  chastise.    R,de  Brunne, 

SHAUL.  (1)  Shallow.     Far.  dial 

(2)  A  small  washing-tub,  made  hollow,  and 
without  staves.    Kent. 

(3)  To  cast  the  first  teeth.     West. 

(4)  A  wooden  shovel  without  a  handle,  used  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  com  into  a  winnowing 
machine.    Sussex, 

(5)  Salve  for  bruises.    Devon. 

(6)  To  dispute ;  to  wrangle.  £««?. 
SHAVE.  A  small  coppice.  Kent. 
SHAVELDER.    A  fellow  who  goes  wandering 

idly  about  like  a  vagabond. 
SHAVELING.    A  friar,  in  contempt. 

John  preached  to  al  men  repentance  of  former 
niadolng,  and  Beeket  proclaimed  to  hit  thaveHnga 
Imrounitle  of  condigne  punishment,  even  in  a  ease 
of  most  wicked  murthering. 

lamhard^ePeramtndatUm,  1596,  p.  496. 
SHAVER.    A  cunning  shaver,  a  subtle  fellow ; 

a  young  shaver,  a  boy. 
SHAVES.    Shafts.     West, 
SHAVING.    Anything  very  small. 
SHAW.  (1)  To  scold  sharply.     West. 
(2)  A  thicket.    This  word  is  often  explained  a 
small  wood,andin  the  glossary  toSyrGawayne, 
a  grove,  or  wood.    In  early  English  writers 
it  has  usually  the  meaning  I  bave  assigned  to 
it,  but  the  other  senses  are  also  employed. 
"Under  the  shawc  of  the  wood,"   Morte 
d' Arthur,  i  374.    Still  in  use  in  the  provinces. 
He  that  come  forthermast  ei  tlayne 
In  that  •chawt  schene. 

MS,  UneoU  A.  i.  17,  f.  137- 
That  Miige  in  the«csoneintheicheneM*«ttw 
So  la  we  in  the  lawndes  to  lykand  notet. 

Morte  AHhvre,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  81. 
It  thoujte  hire  fayre  and  seyde,  here 
I  wol  abide  undir  the  wehawe, 

Oower,  MS,  Soc,  Antiq.  134,  f.  111. 
In  aomer  when  the  thawe*  be  Rheyne, 

And  levet  be  large  and  long, 
Hit  is  ftiUemery  in  feyreforeste 
To  here  the  foulyt  song. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft.  v.  48.  f.  ISS. 
Lerere  it  the  wreone, 
Abouten  the  ^ehcwe  renne. 
Than  the  flthel  draut. 
Other  the  floute  craf . 

RMq.  Antiq,  U.  107* 

(S)  To  rub  the  ikin  off  by  friction.    Still  in  use. 
(Swed.) 


SHAWE.    To  show. 

We  have  50U  tolde  the  totlie  lawe 
Of  al  that  we  have  leve  to  thawe, 
CuraerMundi,  M8,  CoU.  Trin,  Cantab,  f.  11$. 

SHAW-FOWL.  An  artificial  bird,  made  for 
fowlers  to  shoot  at.    Diet,  Rust. 

SHAWM.  A  shalm ;  a  sort  of  pipe  resembling 
a  hautboy.    Arch,  xxiii.  44. 

SHAWNTY.    Showy;  flashy.   Norf, 

SHAWS.    The  tops  of  turnips,  &c    Lane. 

SHAY.  (1)  A  chaise.    5Aay./(uf,  a  post-boy. 

(2)  A  light  colour.    Kent. 

SHAZZAASING.   An  awkward  person.  Devon. 

SHE.    Her.     West. 

SHEAD.  (1)  To  slope  regularly.     Chesh. 

(2)  A  rough  pole  of  wood.  Kent.  Harrison, 
p.  193,  mentions  "sheads  for  poles."  Sheed- 
wood,  rough  poles. 

SHEAF.  A  bundle  of  arrows.  Drayton,  p.  29, 
mentions  "  a  sheafe  arrow." 

SHEAL.  (1)  To  shell  peas,  &c 

(2)  A  temporary  summer  hut. 

SHEAR.  (1)  To  gnaw,  or  eat  off ;  to  tear  with 
the  teeth.  See  Palsgrave,  and  Thoms'  Anecd. 
and  Traditions,  p.  27. 

But  thit  mutt  be  wrought  under  the  earth  In  the 
cavet,  dennet,  or  furrowet,  made  of  purpose,  which 
it  to  be  performed  two  manner  of  waict,  one  by  pla- 
cing the  gin  in  tome  perch  of  wood,  so  as  that  assoone 
at  the  beast  it  taken  by  the  necke,  it  may  presently 
fly  up  and  hang  him,  for  otherwite  with  hit  teeth 
hee  will  afteere  it  atunder  and  etcape  away  alive. 

Topseir/t  Beaettt  IWI,  p.  2S6. 

(2)  A  sbeatb  for  scissors.     West. 

(S)  To  reap.     Var.  dial, 

(4)  A  crop  of  grass,  &c    Devon, 

SHEAR-GRASS.    A  species  of  sedge. 

SHEAR-HOG.  A  ram  or  wether  after  the 
first  shearing  is  so  called.    Midi,  C, 

SHEARING.    A  sheep  only  once  shorn. 

SHEARING-KNIEE.  A  thatcber's  tool  used 
for  shearing  the  roof.     Yorksh. 

SHEARMAN.  "  Scherman,  f oiMfettr,'*  PaUgrave. 
**  Schermannes  poole,  preche  a  draps^**  Ibid. 
"  Tondeur  de  draps,  a  shearman  or  cloth- 
worker,"  Cotgrave. 

SHEAT.  A  young  hog.  South,  **  Gorret,  a 
little  sheat,"  Cotgrave. 

SHEATH.  (1)  The  prepuce  oi  an  animaL 

(2)  The  piece  of  timber  which  holds  the  beam, 
and  throck  together. 

(3)  A  fountain  of  salt  water. 
SHEAVE.    To  bind  com.    Midi,  C. 
SHED.  (1)  The  parting  of  the  hair.    "  La  greve 

de  moun  cheef,  the  schod  of  my  eved,"  MS. 
Arund.  220,  f.  297.  ''  Discrimen,  the  seed  of 
the  bede,"  Nominale  MS.  ''  The  deriding  or 
shedding  of  a  womans  haire  of  hir  head,** 
Florio,  p.  483.  Still  used  in  the  North,  to 
divide,  to  separate.  Compare  Kyng  Alisaun- 
der,  48,  shedynges,  BodL  MS. 
In  heed  he  had  a  Maed  bifom. 
At  Nasarennt  han  there  thei  are  bom. 

Cureor  Mmndi,  MS.  QM.  IHfi.  Cantab.  1 110. 

(2^  Mingere.    Devon, 
(3}  Difference.    Lane. 
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(i)  To  spill.     Stai  in  use.     Schedex,  pours,  oc- 
curs in  Syr  Gawayne. 
(5)  The  handle  of  a  pail    Detjcn, 
(0 )  To  surpass ;  to  excel    Lane, 

(7)  Surprised.     Yorksh, 

(8)  The  sheath  of  a  knife.  Eoit,  It  occurs  as 
a  verb  in  the  Pr.  Parv. 

(9)  The  slope  of  a  hiU.  "  Schedde  of  an  hyll, 
tertre"  Palsgrave. 

'10)  A  tub  for  cream.    Unc. 

SHEDELE.    A  channel  of  water. 

SHEDER.    A  female  sheep.   Line. 

SHEEDINGS.  The  seventeen  kirks  or  parishes 
in  the  Isle  of  Man  are  divided  into  six  parts, 
which  are  there  call'd  sheedings,  every  sheed- 
ing  comprehending  three  kirks  or  parishes, 
except  one  which  has  only  two.   Kennett,  MS. 

SHEELY.    The  chaffinch.   North. 

SHEEN-NET.    A  large  drag-net. 

SHEENSTRADS.    Spatterdashes.    Devon. 

SHEEP-BITER,    A  thief.    A  cant  term.    The 

word  is  played  upon  in  the  following  passage : 

A  sepulchre  to  seafith  and  others  in  ponds,  moates, 

and  rivers ;  a  sharp  sheepe-btter,  and  a  marvellous 

mutten-monger,  a  gorbelly  glutton. 

Man  in  the  Moon«»  1009. 

SHEEP-CRATCH.    A  frame  of  wood  on  which 

sheep  are  laid.    North, 
SHEEP-GATE.  (1)  A  right  of  stray  for  one 

sheep.    Craven  Gloss,  ii.  117. 
(2)  A  hurdle  with  bars.    Kent. 
SHEEP-KILLING.    The  herb  pennywort. 
SHEEP-RAIK.    A  sheep-walk.    North. 
SHEEFS-EYE.     A  wanton  look.    Var.  dial. 

"Affectionate  winke,  a  sheepes  eye,"  Cotgrave. 
SHEEP'S-FOOT.     A  kind  of   hammer,  the 

handle  of  which  is  made  of  iron,  and  has  a 

claw  at  the  end.    Hence  its  name. 
SHEEP'S-SLITE.    Sheep's  pasture,  or  walk. 

Dorset. 
SHEEP-WASH.    A  festival  in  the  North.    See 

Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  ed.  1841,  ii.  20. 

A  seed-cake  at  fastens ;  and  a  lusty  cheese-cake  at 

our  tfuepe-tvtuh. 

The  Two  Lancashire  Lovere,  1640,  p.  19. 
SHEER.  (1)  Sharp ;  cold.    Glow. 

(2)  Clear ;  transparent ;  pure.  The  more  an- 
cient form  is  shere.  Forby  has  it,  "bright 
red,  shining  with  inflammation." 

(3)  Absolute ;  mere ;  pure.    Var.  dial 

(4)  Brittle.   East, 

(5)  Quick ;  at  once.    Var.  dial. 

(6)  A  fishing  spear.   Sussex. 

(7)  Odd ;  singular.    North. 
SHEER-THURSDAY.    Maundy  Thursday. 
SHEESENS.     Hers.    Dorset. 

SHEET.    To  shoot  down,  as  water. 
SHEETED-COW.    A  cow  having  a  white  band 

like  a  sheet  round  her  body. 
SHEEVE.    A  pulley,  a  small  wheel  driven  by  a 

belt  or  rope.    Northumb, 
SHE-FAMILIAR.    A  kept  mistress. 
SHEFE.    A  shive  of  bread.    This  form  of  the 

word  occurs  in  Nominale  MS. 
SHEFFE.  Thirty  gads  of  iteeL 
SHEFTE.    To  shift  about. 


That  they  eth^fUm  fore  ichotys  one  thas  lehire  strandys. 
MorU  Jrthure,  M8.  Linco/n.  f.  91. 
SHEIT.    To  shoot 

The  iHsshop,  for  bis  absolucyon  { 
The  priste«  the  clerk,  for  her  syngyng  swete: 
Knyghtisand  squyers,  forarmysand  renouni 
Yomen  and  grome,  for  thay  styfly  Mheyt, 

MS.  Fairfiu  16 

SHEKILS.    Ague,  or  trembling.  "He  is  in  the 

shekylst*  Towneley  Myst.  p. 99. 
SHE  KIR.    The  game  of  chess. 
SHELD.  (1)  A  shield.    {A.'S.) 

(2)  Shallow.    Still  in  use. 

Wade  thei  muste,  the  water  was  achHd 
By  9vcry  syde  the  wyld  feld. 

M8.  AshmoU  61,  f.  i. 

(3)  Spotted ;  variegated.   Coles. 

(4)  Shoal ;  coast.    Weber, 
SHELDAPPLE.    The  chaffinch.  "Achaffindi, 

a  sheld  appel,"  Nomenclator,  1585,  p.  58. 
SHELDER.      Shovelling  earth  downwards  to 
give  a  bank  or  elevation  a  greater  slope  is 
called  sheldering  it    Suff, 
SHELF.    On  the  shelf,  said  of  ladies  when  too 

old  to  get  married. 
SHELL.  (1)  An  inner  coffin.    Var.  dial 
(2)  The  hard  homy  part  of  the  neck  of  a  hog, 
kept  for  the  purpose  of  being  manufacture 
into  brawn.   It  is  when  so  manufactured  called 
the  "homy  part"  by  the  partakers  of  that 
edible.  East. 
SHELLED.    Piebald.    East, 
SHELLET.    A  sort  of  imperfect  or  rotten  slite. 

Deton, 
SHELL-FIRE.     The    phosphorescence  some- 
times exhibited' in  farm-yards,  &c.,  from  de- 
cayed straw,  &c.  or  touchwoodL   Kent, 
SHELLS.    Money.    A  cant  term. 
SHELLY.    An  ait  in  a  river.    West. 
SHELTROUNE.    A  regiment  of  soldiers. 

Thane  schotte  owtte  of  the  schawe  eehtitromnie  many. 
With  scharpe  wapynes  of  ware  schotande  at  ones. 

Mmrte  Arthure,  MS.  IAncoln»  f.  79. 
How  he  schal  have  for  knowynge  and  Wft  insyit 
of  all  perellis  and  hannes  thatli5tlichemowe1)ifkUe 
in  scheltrome*  or  batailes. 

VegeeiMU,  MS.  Douee  291,  f.  5. 
Aforcynge  hem  by  eheltroun  In  batayle. 
By  felle  malice  this  fayre  larabe  to  assayle. 

I^dgate,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  14. 
Ueyle,  tOtdtrun  schourls  to  shelde ! 
Heyle,  brygbtnes  evyr  schynyng  I 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  4. 

SHELTY.    A  Shetland  pony.   North. 

SHELVE.  (1)  To  turn  manure.  &c.,  from  a  cart, 

by  raising  its  front  part  and  causing  it  to  lie 

obliquely.    Sussex. 

(2)  To  remove  the  surface  of  land  with  a  shoveL 

Suffolk. 
SHELVINGS.    The  rails  of  a  waggon. 
SHELVING-STONE.    A  blue  tUe  or  shite  for 
covering  the  roofs  of  houses,  so  called  from 
the  position  in  which  it  hangs. 
SHEMERING.    A  glimmering.    {J.-S.) 
SHEMEW.    Same  as  Chammer,  q.  v. 

The  admyrall  was  in  a  goune  of  cloth  of  silver 
laysed*  lurred  with  ryche  sables,  and  al  bis  company 
almoat  were  in  a  new  fassion  garment,  called  a 
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*hemew,  whldi  wa>  iu  effect  a  goune  cut  in  the 
middle.  HM,  Henry  VIIL  f.  €5. 

SHENCHE.    To  pour  out ;  to  diink. 
And  halt  taverne  for  to  *(^enehe 
That  drynke,  whlche  maketh  the  hcrte  brenne. 
Gower,  MS,  Soe,  jintiq,  134,  f.  81. 
SHENDE.  (1)  To  mar,  or  destroy.    (^.-5.) 
Thre  synns  princypaly  a  man  doth  mare, 

Murthyr,  theft,  and  avoutr^ ; 

Thai  wyl  50U  tehend  ore  je  be  ware. 

Be  thai  done  never  so  prcrely. 

MS.  Douce  302»  f.  1. 

(2)  To  defend.  Browne  uses  it  in  this  sense, 
and  it  occurs  in  Palsgrave.  **  And  sing  his 
praise  that  shendeth  David's  fame,"  Peele, 
1133. 

(3)  To  forbid.     (4)  To  punish. 
(5)  To  dirty  one's  clothes. 
SHENDSHIP.    Ruin ;  punishment. 
SHENE.     Bright ;  shining.    (^.-5.J 
SHENK.    A  dish  used  for  taking  the  cream  off 

milk.    Yorkih, 
SHENKE.    Same  as  ShenchCj  q.  v. 
SHENLON.    Glossed  by /m«-. 
Al  thus  eld  me  for-dede. 
Thus  he  toggith  ute  mi  ted. 

And  drawith  ham  on  rewe ; 

Y  ne  mai  no  more  of  love  done, 

Mi  pilkoc  pisseth  on  mi  ichone, 

(Jch  echenhn  me  bischrewe. 

Rellq,  Antiq,  U.  911. 
SHENT.  (1)  Abashed ;  confounded. 
Sorely  »hent  wi'  this  rebuke. 

Sorely  ehent  was  the  heire  of  Llnne ; 
His  heart,  1  wis,  was  near  to  brast 
With  guilt  and  sorrowe,  shame  and  sinne. 

The  Heir  o/IAnne, 

(2)  **  I  shent  one,  I  blame  hym  for  a  faulte/' 
Palsgrave,  1530. 
The  tender  girle,  spoil'd  of  her  virgin  shame. 

Yet  for  that  sinne  no  ravlsher  was  ehmt; 
Blacke  is  my  inke,  more  blacke  was  her  defame, 
None  to  revenge,  scarce  any  to  lament. 

Draifton'e  P9eme.  p.  03. 
SHEPEN.  Same  as  Shippen^  q.  v. 
SHEPHERD.  The  long-legged  spider. 
SHEPHERD'S-POUCHES.  Clover  broom-rape. 
SHEPHERD'S-SUN-DIAL.    Thte  scarlet  pim 

pemel.    Suffolk, 
SHEPPECK.    Ahay.fork.  Ohuc. 
SHEPSTER.    A  sheep-shearer.   Palsgrave, 
SHEPSTERT.    A  starling.   North, 
SHERDEL.    Skinned; scaled. 

He  was  so  echerdei  alle  aboute. 
It  helde  alle  egge-tool  withoute. 

Gotoer»  MS,  Soc,  Antiq,  134,  f.  150. 

SHERE.  (1)  To  run  aground,  as  a  ship  does.  An 

ancient  sea  term. 
(2)  To  cut ;  to  slash ;  to  carve. 

Him  thoujte  his  fadir  her  com  ehere. 
There  his  elleven  bretheren  were. 

Curaor  Mundi,  M8.  Colt,  Trin,  Cantab.  f.S6. 
Thorowe  scheldyt  they  schotte,  and  eeherde  tliorowe 

males , 
BothCfdMre  thorowe  schoulders  a  schaft-monde  large. 
Morte  Jrthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  f,  80. 
The  5ong  knyghte  ser  Antore, 
That  byfore  hir  did  eehere. 

MS,  Uneoln  A.  1. 17,  f.  ISOi 


Sharpeachudering  of  schote,  afkerfn^  of  mallet. 

MS,Aehnu>leM,t.4S. 
(3)  Countenance ;  mien.    Gawayne, 
SHERE-GRASS.    A  kind  of  sedge. 
SHERENKENE.   Shrank. 

So  they  *<^eretikene  fore  schottt  of  the  scharppe 

arowes. 
That  all  the  scheltrone  schoute  and  schoderide  at 
oner.  Morte  Arthure,  MS,  lAnwln,  f,  75. 

SHEREWARDE.    Shrew.    Heame. 

SHEREWDHED.    Cursedness.  (^.-5.) 
And  for  his  echerewdhed.  Sir  Berard, 
Themperour  hath  made  him  his  steward. 

Qy  qf  Warwike,  p.  3^. 

SHEREWE.    A  sheriff.  Lydgate, 

SHERIFFED.  When  in  an  evening  there  is  an 
unusual  blush  of  red  or  yellow  in  the  clouds 
they  say,  "  How  sheriffed  the  sky  is  to  night : 
we  shall  have  wind,  &c.''  Has  this  any  allu- 
sion to  the  battle  of  Sherifbiuir,  just  before 
which  the  old  folks  will  tell  you  there  were 
such  appearances  in  the  heavens  ?  LAnc, 

SHERIFFS-MAN.  The  seven-coloured  Unnet. 

SHERIFFS-POSTS.  Posts  were  usually  set  up 
at  the  doors  of  sheriffs  on  which  the  royal  pro- 
clamations were  fixed.  It  was  usual  to  remain 

'    uncovered  while  reading  them. 

SHERK.  (X)  To  shrug.    (2)  To  cheat   NortK 

SHERN.  A  vessel  into  which  the  cream  is 
taken  up  from  the  milkpans  before  it  is  made 
butter.   Devon, 

SHERRY.    Tosculkaway.    Var,  dial 

SHERRY.MOOR.  A  fright.  North.  From  the 
battle  of  Sheriffe-muir,  where  all  was  blood, 
uproar,  and  confusion. 

SHESELL.    Gravel.    Nominale  MS. 

SHET.  (1)  Running  water.   Devon, 

(2)  Shall.    Somerset, 

(3)  Slipped  down. 

Burlond  to  fyghte  was  bowne, 
Hys  fote  echett  and  he  felle  downe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ii.  98,  f.  81. 

(4)  Shut; closed. 

Here  slouihe  broujte  it  so  aboute. 
Fro  him  that  they  ben  tehet  withoute. 

Gower,  MS,  Soc,  Antiq.  134,  f.  104. 
SHETAR.    An  archer.    Prompt,  Part, 
SHETE.  (1)  To  shoot.   (^.-S.) 

I  durst  mete  hym  with  a  stone. 
And  glf  hym  leve  to  echete. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.48. 

(2)  To  fling  down.    Devon. 

SHETH.    A  partition  of  a  field. 

SHEU.    Nonsense  !  An  interjection. 

SHEUD.     Showed.    (^.-5'.) 

As  the  prynce  passid  to  Londone.  God  shewid  ryghte 

Secrett  thyng  to  hym,  tokyne  of  victory. 

In  presence  of  the  same  prynce,  byGoddus  power  and 

my^te. 
And  ymage  wiche  was  closid,  brake  opyn  sodenly  c 
God  tcheud  hym  this  comforte  in  the  Abbey  of  Deyntrd, 
Because  he  schulde  be  slldfast  In  wele  and  in  woo ; 
The  ymage  was  of  Saynte  Anne,  God  wolde  it  shulde 

be  so.  .  MS,  BibU  Beg.  17D.xv. 

SHEVERIDE.    Shivered;  spUntered. 

Thourghe  the  scheldyssoschene  schalket  they  towche. 

With  schaftet  acAeMHde  schorte  of  thas  schene  launcea. 

M0H9  Arthme,  MS,  Uneoln,  f,  W. 
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SIIEWDS.    Husks  of  oats.    North, 

SHEWER,  (1)  An  example.    (2)  A  witness. 

SHEWING.     A  warning ;  a  prophecy. 

SHIBBANDS.     Shoestrings.     Yorksh, 

SHICKLE.    Fickle? 

Pardon  to  crave  of  sottish  multitude. 
That  saucie  giddie-headed  monster  rude. 
Who  knowes  not  when  ought  well  is«  or  amis, 
or  tJtiMowesMckle  braine  a  token  is. 

Htmourt  Academiet  fol.  Lond.  1610. 

SHICK-SHACK-DAY.     A  term  for  the  29th 

of  May,  or  Royal  Oak  Day.    Surrey. 
SHIDE.  (1)  A  billet  of  wood ;  a  thin  board ;  a 
block  of  wood.   Still  in  use.    "  Tedula,  schyde 
of  wode/*  Nominale  MS.    "  Schyde  of  wodc, 
bucket  moule  de  bucheSy*  Palsgrave. 
And  made  upon  the  derke  nyjte. 
Of  gret  «cAidi«and  of  bIokkis» 
Gret  fyre  a5en  the  grete  rockis. 

Gower,  MS.  SocJntiq.  134,  f.  91. 
Hewcn  tckidet  and  corven  ston. 
And  laiden  foundamcnt  anon. 

jMhour  and  Merlin,  p.  21. 

(2)  To  shell  peas,  beans,  &c 
SUIDER.(1)  A  shiver.    Also,  to  shiver. 
And  hewen  on  with  gret  powers. 
On  tehider  so  doth  this  carpenters. 

Jrtkourand  Merlin,  p.  2S4. 
Paste  they  smote  then  togedur. 
That  ther  sperys  can  to  tchjfder. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  38.  f.  156. 

(2)  A  shrew ;  a  scold. 

SHIEL.     A  shepherd's  cottage  or  hut.    Con. 

nected  with  shield,  shelter. 
SHIELD-BO  ARD.    Part  of  a  plongh,  somewhat 

resembling  a  shield.     Wett. 
SHIELD-BONES.    Blade-bones.    North. 
Some  of  his  bones  In  Warwicke  jett 

Within  the  castle  there  doe  lye : 

One  of  hit  theeld-bonee  to  this  day 

Hangs  in  the  dtyeof  Coventrye. 

The  Legend  ^  Sir  Oujf. 

SHIFE.    The  wheel  of  a  pulley. 

SHIFT.  (1)  To  divide.  Suaeex.  A  division  of 
land  among  co-heirs  is  called  a  shifting.  It 
is'an  archaism,  and  occurs  in  Chaucer.  Hence, 
to  deal  the  cards. 

{2)  To  chance ;  to  risk.    Line. 

?3)  To  remove  one's  dwelling.     Var,  dial 

?4)  To  be  changeable.    North. 

(5)  To  shift  himse^t  to  change  his  dress.  To 
8h\ft  for  himself  J  to  provide  for  himself. 

(6)  A  change  of  linen.     Var.  dial 
SHIFTE.    To  move  about.    {A.-S.) 

And  so  they  schj/Jte  and  schove  ;  he  schotte  to  the  erthe. 
Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Uneoln,  t.  93. 

SHIFTEN.  (1)  To  change  linen.    East. 

(2)  To  shift  stitches  from  one  pin  to  another  in 

knitting.    East. 
SHIFTENIN6.    A  change  of  linen. 
SHIFTER.  (1)  A  cozener.    "  A  shifter  whome 
they  call  a  cunny-catcher/'  ^thals,  ed.  1608, 
p.  263.    Shifty t  cunning,  artful,  Craven  GL 
IL  1 1 7.    In  use  in  the  North. 
And  let  those  ehiftere  their  owne  Judges  be 
If  tbey  have  not  Un  arrant  thieves  to  me. 

Ta^te^e  Workee,  IflW,  il.  ISf. 

(2)  A  snperintendeBt.    North. 


SHIFTS.    Parts  of  a  fiurm  allotted  for  the  recep. 

tion  of  stock  or  crops.    Norf. 
SHIGGED.    Rained;  beggared.    North, 
SHIGING.     Flinging;  shaking;  dashing. 
He  come  eehjfgwnge  ayene, 
And  of  hys  folk  was  fyene. 
And  fond  nerere  one  slayne* 

Ne  worse  be  a  peie.     Degremnt,Mi, 
SHILBOARDS.    The  boards  or  external  radii 
fixed  to  the  rim  of  an  undershot  water-wheel, 
the  projecting  levers  by  means  of  which  the 
water  turns  the  wheel.    Their  length  corre- 
sponds with  the  breadth  of  the  wheel-rim,  and 
they  are  in  general  about  a  foot  long. 
SHILDE.    To  shield.    (?o<f  «At7&,  God  shield, 
or  forbid!    {A.'S.)    &*Ati^fer,  protector,  MS. 
Cotton.  Vespas.  D.  viL 
SHILDER.    The  shoulder.    Lane. 
SHILL.  (1)  To  sheU.    North.    "  Crakkyne,  or 

schyllen  nothys,"  Pr.  Parv.  p.  100. 
(2)  Shrill  in  sound.    Not  an  error,  as  asserted 
by  Conybeare.    It  is  a  verb  in  Sevyn  Sages, 
1380.    See  Thornton  Rom.  p.  311. 
Then  had  syr  Egyllamowre  don  to  dedd 
A  grete  herte*  and  tan  the  hedd. 
The  pryce  he  blcwe  fulle«eAytfe  ! 

JB^fbimour,  910. 
The  kyng  come  to  the  chamber  to  the  quene. 
And  before  hym  kny5tes  tenne» 
And  wepte  and  seyd  with  grete  pyttf. 
My  leffe  wyff;  what  ayles  the  1 
Thou  that  hast  be  so  stylle. 
Why  cryest  thon  w;onder  echiflle  f 

MS.  Jthmole  61,  xv.  Cent. 
SHILLA.    A  stony  beach.     Cumb. 
SHILLARD.    A  shilling's  worth.    Devon,    In 

some  counties,  a  shUUneher. 
SHILLIN.    SheUedoats.     Craoeti. 
SHILLY-SHALLY.  Irresolute.  Var.  dial  This 
phrasewas  originally  5Aatf/f  Shall  It 
There's  no  delay,  they  ne're  stand  ehall  lekmli  I, 
Hermogenes  with  Dallila  doth  dally. 

Taafloi^e  Warkee,  1630,  lit  S. 

SHILSTONES.     Slates  for  roofing.     Dewm. 

They  are  called  also  shUUng'Stones. 
SHILT.    Beaten  down? 

Al  his  folk  so  was  edUU, 
And  never  on  ther  nas  spilt. 

Jrthour  and  Merlin,  p.  78. 

SHIM.  (1)  A  horse-hoe  for  cleaning  the  ground 

between  rows  of  beans  or  of  hops.    Sussex, 
(2)  It  seems.     Wilts, 

(2)  The  shimm,  or  rase  downe  the  face  of  a  horse, 
or  strake  down  the  face.     More's  MS.  Addi- 
tions to  Ray's  North  Country  Words. 
(A^  Appearance.     West. 
(5)  A  clear  bright  white.     Chesh, 
SHIMBLE.    Loose;  unconnected.     West. 
SHIMMER.    To  gUtter ;  to  shine.     Var.  dial 
Ray  spells  it  shimper,  ed.  1674,  p.  76. 
The  little  windowe  dim  and  darke 

Was  hung  with  ivy,  brere,  and  yewe ; 
No  thimmering  sunn  here  ever  shone ; 
No  halesome  Ineeie  here  ever  blew. 

ne  HeSrt^Lbme. 
SHIMPER.  (1)  To  simmer.    East. 
(2)  A  small  shelf  of  sand,  or  other  rising  bank  in 
the  channel  of  a  river.    Surr. 
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SHIN.  (1)  To  carve  a  cherin. 

(2)  To  trump  at  cards.    North, 

(3)  ShalL    Shkma,  shaU  not.     WetU 
SHINBAWDE.    Armonr  for  the  shins  ? 
That  the  tchsdaade  blode  oTor  bis  tchanke  rynnyt. 
And  Khewede  one  his  schjfnbawdt  Hut  was  tchire  bur- 

nette.  Morte  Mlhure,MS.  Lineob*,  f.  93. 

SHINDETL    To  shiver  in  pieces. 
SHINDLE.    The  thin  deft  stone  out  of  which 

they  cut  slates. 
SHINDY.    A  disturbance.     Var.dial,  X$kme 

is  also  firequently  used. 
SHINE.  (1)  Every  ihme,  every  one.     Wett. 

i2)  Entirely ;  utterly.    Somerset. 
3)  Light ;  brightness ;  lustre. 
I  to  my  chimney's  thine 

Brought  him,  at  love  professes, 
And  chaTd  his  hands  with  mine. 
And  dry'd  his  droping  tresses. 

H«rrick*9  Worlu,  !•  35. 

SHINER,  (1)  A  clever  feUow.    North, 

(2)  A  guinea.    A  cant  term. 

SHIN.  FEAST.    A  good  fire.    North, 

SHINGLE.  To  hammer  iron.  West,  "  At 
the  iron  works  they  roll  a  sow  into  the  fire, 
and  melt  off  a  piece  call'd  a  loop,  which  they 
take  out  with  their  shingling  tongues,  and 
beating  it  first  vrith  iron  sledges,  hammer  it 
gently  till  the  cinder  and  dross  is  beat  off, 
and  then  they  hammer  it  thicker  and  stronger 
till  they  bring  it  to  a  bloom,  which  is  a  four 
square  mass  of  about  three  foot  long ;  this 
operation  they  call  shingling  the  loop," 
Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  f.  363. 

SHINGLES.  Wooden  tfles  made  of  oak,  used 
for  rooft,  steeples,  &c.  and  still  used  in  some 
counties.  There  are  several  church  steeples 
in  Sussex  covered  with  shingles.  *'  Shyngles, 
hyllyng  of  an  house,"  Pi^sgrave.  "  Shyngled 
ship,"  ship  made  of  planks,  Piers  Ploughman, 
p.  168.  It  occurs  in  Nominale  MS. 
Pluren  cakes  beth  tfie  tcMn^et  aUe, 
Of  diefche,  cloister,  bo«re,  and  halle. 

Coeaifgnst  op.  Warton^  i.  8. 

SHINGLY.  Abounding  in  loose  gravel,  as  the 
beach  on  the  sea-shore.    Susnw, 

SHINK.    Askimming-dish.    Derb. 

SHINLOCK.    The  herb  rocket. 

SHINNER.  "  Neathcr  stockins  or  ahmnera,'* 
Florio,  p.  74.  "  An  hose,  a  nether  stocke,  a 
ghinner,**  Nomenclator,  1585,  p.  167. 

SHINNE  Y.  A  boy's  game  played  with  knobbed 
sticks  and  a  knur,  called  also  Bandy  and 
Hocky.  The  object  of  the  contending  parties 
is  to  drive  the  knur  over  a  line  and  within  a 
certain  marked  out  space  called  the  goaL  If 
the  knur  is  driven  over  the  line  or  rather  side 
of  the  inclosed  space,  it  is  called  a  bye. 
North, 

SHINS.  Jgainst  the  »A«iw,  unwillingly.  To 
break  on^$  #Aiiw,  to  be  in  a  hurry. 

SHIN-SPLINTS.  Pieces  of  wood  placed  on  the 
legs  of  persons  who  break  stones  for  roads. 

SHIP.  (1)  Sheep.     West, 

(2)  A  censer.  **Jcerrafti  schypfor  censse," 
Nominale  MS.  zv.  Cent.    **  A  ship,  such  as 


was  used  in  the  churdi  to  put  frankincense  in,'' 

Baret,  1580. 
(3)  At  Namptwych,  Droitwych,  Ac  the  vessel 

whereinto  the  brine  is  by  troughs  conve/d 

from  the  brine  pit  is  eaUed  the  shipf  Kennett, 

MS.  Lansd.  1033,  f.  363. 
SHIPE.    A  shovel  for  cutting  turf. 
SHIPLET.    A  small  ship.    Harrison,  p.  65. 
SHIP-LORD.    The  owner  of  a  ship. 
SHIPMAN.'  A  mariner;  the  master  of  a  barge. 

(A..S,) 
SHIPMAN'S-CARD.  "  Shypmanscarde, coi^tf," 

Palsgrave.    See  Macbeth,  i.  3. 
SHIPPEN.    A  stall,  stable,  or  shed.    (J,^S.) 

A  cow-house  is  still  so  called.    North, 
Whi  is  not  thJ  Uble  sett  in  thi  cow-stalle. 
And  whi  etist  thou  not  in  thi  thijmn  as  wele  as  bk 
thin  halle  ?  MS,  Digbv  41,  f.  8. 

SHIP-SPY.    A  telescope  used  on  the  coast. 
SHIR,    The  cherry-tree.    North, 
SHIRE.  (I)  Thm;  scanty.  Northumi,  "Shyre- 

nesse,  thynnesse,  delievre,*'  Palsgrave ;  **  shyre 

nat  thycke,  deUe"  ibid. 

(2)  Clear;  bright ;  shining. 

Had  lifte  awey  th«  grave  stone. 
That  clothed  was  as  snow  aUre. 
Curmn-  Mundt^  MS.  CoU.  Trin.  Cantab,  f  106. 
Thou  seest  stykkes  that  aresmale. 
They  teenne  lyrst  feyre  and  th^re. 

MS.  HarL  1701,  t  tt. 
The  bordoure  of  his  bacenett  he  bristles  In  sondire» 
That  the  sMre  rede  blode  over  Us  brene  rynnys. 

MorU  Arthm9,  MS.  JJneolm,  f.  Vf. 
Yhitmoght  it  noght  sleeken  it  ne  abate. 
No  mare  tlian  a  droope  of  watyr  te^yrs* 
Yf  alle  Rome  brynned,  moght  sleeken  that  fyre. 
Hampoief  MS.  Amms,  p.  194. 

(3)  An  egg  that  has  not  a  tread  in  it  is  called 
a  shire,  a  clear  egg.    Line. 

(4)  To  pour  off  a  liquor  so  as  to  leave  the  sedi- 
ment.    Northumb. 

(5)  Direct ;  immediately.    North. 

SH IRE-MAN.  Any  man  who  had  not  the  good 
fortune  to  be  bom  in  one  of  the  sister  coun- 
ties, or  in  Essex.  He  is  a  sort  of  foreigner  to 
us ;  and  to  our  ears,  which  are  acutely  sensible 
of  any  violation  of  the  beauty  of  our  phrase- 
ology, and  the  music  of  our  pronunciation, 
his  speech  soon  bewrays  him.  '*  Aye,  I  knew 
he  must  be  a  shere-man  by  his  tongue," 
Forby,  p.  296. 

SHIRE-WAY.    A  bridle-way.    South. 

SHIRK.  To  slink  from  anything.  Hence 
shirky^  deceitfuL    South. 

SHIRL.  (1)  ShrilL  Palsffrave.  Still  in  use, 
according  to  Moor,  p.  515.  "  Shryked  shyrly," 
Morte  d' Arthur,  ii.  350. 

(2)  To  sUde.    Northumi. 

(3)  To  cut  with  shears.     Yorksh. 

(4)  To  romp  about  rudely.    Devon. 
SHIRL-COCK.    The  missel-thrush.  According 

to  Lower,  the  Derbyshire  pronnsciation  is 
shrill- cock, 
SHIRPING.    ''  Bufa,  the  dispisyas;  Uaste  of 
the  mouthe  that  we  call  shirp^nff,**  ThovaaB'u 
Italian  Dictionarie. 
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SHIRREVE.    A  sheriff. 

Erlei  of  Ynglande  with  archen  y>iiewe ; 
SehhTtvea  tcharply  schiftys  the  comouiu. 

Mortt  Arthure,  MS.  Uncoin,  f.  61. 

SHIRT.    The  inmost  of  the  three  membranes 

which  enwrap  a  womb-lodged  infant.    See 

Cotgrave,  in  v.  Jgneliere, 
SHIRT-BAND.    The  wristband  of  a  shirt. 
SHIRY.    Sharp  and  cutting ;  applied  to  grass, 

which  is  consequently  not  good  herbage.    A 

plantation  in  the  parish  of  Nettleham  is  so 

called,  because  the  herbage  of  the  acUoining 

field  is  of  that  kind.    Line, 
SHIT.     Shut  up;  inclosed. 

And  alle  the  richcue  of  splrittuBle  science 
In  hire  were  ai^it  and  clotid  eke  also. 

Lvdgate»  MS,  Soc.  Jntiq.  134,  f.  3. 
SHITABED.     The  dandeHon.     WtUs, 
SHITESTICKS.    A  mean  miserly  fellow.    Also 

called  sfdterags.     See  Florio,  p.  72. 
SHITFIRE.    Ahector,  orbuUy. 
SHITSAC.    An  oak-apple.     WiUs, 
SHITTELNESS.     "  Shyttdnesse,  variablet^," 

Palsgrave.    *'  Shyttell  nat  constant,  variable,** 

ibid.    ^  The  vaine  shittlenesse  of  an  uncon- 

stant  head,''  Baret,  1580. 
SHITTER.    To  have  the  diarrhoea.    North, 
SHITTILWIKE.    A  shuttlecock.    It  occurs  in 

Honour  in  his  Perfection,  4to.  1624. 
SHITTLE.    The  bar  of  a  door. 
SHITTLE-BRAINED.    Giddy ;  thoughtless. 
SHITTLE-COME-SHAW.     A  North  country 

exclamation,  expressing  contempt.    Brockett 

h^  thittletidee  ! 
SHITTLECOMESHITES.    Idle  stories ;  trifles. 

It  occurs  in  Coles,  translated  by  affanuB, 
SHITTLES.    Buns  such  as  are  given  to  school 

children  on  certain  days.    Rutland, 
SHIVE.  (1)  A  small  iron  wedge,  which  fastens 

the  bolt  of  a  window-shutter.    East, 

(2)  A  slice  of  any  edible,  generally  said  of  bread. 
Var,  dial  "  Take  shives  of  bred  tosted," 
Warner,  p.  85.  To  cut  a  shive  out  of  a  person's 
loaf,  i.  e.  to  follow  his  example.  Shioer  is 
also  common  for  a  small  slice,  slip,  &c. 

Russlus  saith  that  tho  rootea  of  reed,  being  stampt 
and  mingled  with  hony,  will  draw  out  any  thome, 
or  tMver ;  and  to  will  snailes,  as  he  saith,  being 
stampt  and  wrought  with  fresh  butter ;  and  if  the 
place  be  swollen,  he  saith  it  is  good  to  moUifle  it 
with  hogs  grease  and  hony,  which  wil  asswage  any 
new  swelling  that  commeth  by  stripe  or  otherwise. 
2\)p9eU*t  Beasu,  1607,  p.  481. 

A  man  shall  nbt  find  a  sheve  of  it  to  fetch  fire  in, 
or  to  take  water  out  of  the  pit. 

Becon't  Works,  p.  469. 

(3)  A  thin  wooden  bung  used  by  brewers  to  stop 
their  casks  very  close  with. 

SHIVE  R.    The  wheel  of  a  pulley. 
SHIVES.    The  refuse  of  flax  or  hemp. 
SHOAD.    Loose  stones  of  tin  mixed  with  the 

earth,  indicating  a  mine.     Cormo, 
SHOAD-STON E.    A  small  stone  or  fragment  of 

ore  made  smooth  by  the  action  of  the  water 

passing  over  it. 
6H0ARD.    To  take  a  aboard,  i.  e.  to  drink  a 

cup  too  mnch.    Bxmoor. 


SHOARS.    Stakes  set  at  a  distance  to  shoar  or 

bear  up  toils  or  nets  in  hunting. 
SHOAT.    A  young  pig.     Che$h.    It  is  a  term 

of  contempt  said  of  a  young  person. 
SHOBIL.    A  shoveL    Nominale  MS. 
SHOCK.  (1)  To  sponge.    Notf, 
(2^  Twelve  sheaves  of  com.    North, 

(3)  To  butt,  as  rams  do. 

(4)  A  rough-coated  dog.  "  My  little  shoqk," 
Nabbes'  Bride,  1640,  sig.  H. 

SHOCKER,    A  bad  character. 

SHOD.  (1)  Shed,  or  spilt.    Devon, 

(2)  Covered ;  overwhelmed,     (A.-S.) 

SHODE.  (1)  To  divide  the  hair. 

But  with  no  crafte  of  combis  brode, 
They  myjte  hire  hore  lokkis  sehode. 

Cower,  MS,  Soe,  Aniiq,  134.  f.  49L 

(2)  Shod ;  having  shoes  on.  (A.-S.) 
Hosyd  and  tchode  he  was  ryghte. 
He  semyd  wele  to  be  a  knyghte. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  174. 

(3) 

Hem  bituen  a  gret  $chode, 
Of  gravel  and  erthe  al  so. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  5S^ 

SHODEREDE.    Quivered. 

The  schafte  aehoderede  and  schotte  in  the  schire  beryne. 
Marie  Arthure,  MS,  Lincoln,  f .  93. 

SHOD-SHOVEL.  A  wooden  shovel,  shod  at 
its  extremity  with  iron. 

SHOE.  (1)  To  tread  the  shoes  straight ,  to  be  up. 
right  in  conduct.  To  tread  the  shoe  awry,  to 
fall  away  from  the  paths  of  virtue,  "  A  wo- 
man to  play  false,  enter  a  man  more  then 
she  ought,  or  tread  her  shooe  awry,"  Cot- 
grave.  Compare  Heywood's  Edward  IV.  p. 
148.  To  shoe  the  eobler,  to  give  a  quick  and 
peculiar  movement  vrith  the  fore-foot  when 
sliding  on  the  ice.  Shoemaker's  pride,  the 
creaking  of  shoes.  To  shoe  thegoose,io  be  tipsy. 


(2)  She.    North, 

(3)  ' 


Over  shews  over  butes,  equivalent  to,  **  one 
may  as  well  be  hanged  for  a  sheep  as  for  a 
lamb,*'  implying  that  the  speaker  has  made 
up  his  mind  to  sit  a  little  later,  partaker  in 
another  bottle  or  bowl,  &c. 
Ev'n  so  seem'd  I  amidst  the  guarded  troope 
Of  gold-lac*d  actors,  yet  all  could  not  droope 
My  fixed  mind,  for  where  true  courage  roots, 
The  proverb  sayes.  Once  over  ehooee,  o*r  boots. 

Ta^tot'e  fVorkes,  1630,  ii.  145. 

SHOEING-HORN.  Metaphorically,  anything 
which  helps  to  draw  something  on ;  an  in- 
ducement. 

SHOEING.THE-COLT.  A  quaint  phrase  for 
the  social  exaction  of  a  fine,  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  associate  to  any  new  office.  If  he 
meet  his  companions  at  a  periodical  dinner,  a 
bottle  of  wine,  or  a  bowl  of  punch,  in  a  cer- 
tain rank  of  life,  is  a  common  fine  on  the 
co//'s  health  being  drank.  "  Paing  his  footen" 
is  an  equivalent  phrase  and  practice.    Moor, 

SHOEMAKERS'-STOCKS.    Tight  shoes. 

SHOE-THE-MARE.    A  Christmas  sport. 
Of  blind-man-buffe,  and  of  the  care 
That  voung  men  have  to  »hotie  the  mare, 

Uerrka^sWertu,Um» 
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SHOFB.  (1)  Pushed.    iA,:S.) 
(2)  Shaved.    Shcpe,  pr.  edit. 

I  tOu^/h  Syr  Oandere  a  arowne* 
When  we  mette  Uute  yn  bauyle. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  106. 
SHOG.  (1)  To  shake ;  to  jog.  Palsgrave.    "  To 
rocke,  shake,  thog,  wag  up  and  downe/'  Cot- 
grave.    *'  The  see  was  Mchoggid  with  wawis/' 
Wiclif,  p.  18.    Brockett  has  ihoggle. 
(2)  To  slink  awav.     Wett. 
SHOKE.     ShooL     (^..S.) 

For  the  dynt  that  he  tuke, 
Oute  of  sadille  he  tehokt. 
Who  «o  the  sothe  wille  luke.       Perceval,  694. 
SHOKKE.    To  rush ;  to  snatch  up. 
He  schodirde  and  schrenkys,  and  tchoutet  bott  ly ttille, 
Bott  gchokkee  in  scharpely  in  his  ichene  wedyc 

Marts  Arthure,  MS.  Uncoln,  t.  97- 
SHOLD.    Shallow.     Prompt.  Parv. 
SHOLDRON.     Shoulders.     Weber. 
StIOLE.     Shallow.     This  word  is  given  hy 

Urry,  in  his  MS.  additions  to  Ray. 
SHOLT.    An  Iceland  shaggy  dog.    East. 

Besides  these  also  we  have  $holtt  or  curs  dallie 
brought  out  of  Iseland,  and  much  made  of  among 
us  bicause  of  their  saweinesse  and  quarrelling. 

Harrimm**  England,  p.  SSI. 

SHOME.    Confusion.    {A.-S.) 
Whenne  he  to  his  lorde  come. 
The  lettre  sone  he  hym  nome. 
And  sayde,  AUe  goee  to  schume ! 
And  went  on  his  way.   MS.  Uneoln  A.  L 17,  f.  130. 
SHOMGNES.     Shame.     (A.-S.) 
SHOMMAKY.    Slovenly ;  dirty. 
SHOMMOCKS.    Shoes.    Warw. 
SHOMORE.     A  skimmer.      "  ^matorhm, 

Anglice  a  schomore,"  Nominale  MS. 
SHONDE.    Dishonour.    (A.-S.) 

The  to  sle  with  schame  and  tchonde. 
And  for  to  wynne  agayn  hys  londe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  116. 

SHONDEN.    To  shun.    {A.-S.) 

Al  dai  thou  mijt  understonden. 

And  thl  mirour  bl-foren  the  sen, 
Wat  is  to  don,  wat  i«  to  »honden. 
And  wat  to  holden,  and  wat  to  flen. 

MS.  lUgbv^S. 
SHONE.  (1)  Shoes.    A  knight  who  conquered 
in  comhat  was  said  to  winne  his  shone. 
Owthyr  schalle  he  sle  me  sone. 
Or  on  hym  y  schalle  wynne  my  $chone, 

MS.  Qmtab.  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  79. 
Tryamowre  sparyd  hym  noght, 
But  eryr  in  hys  hert  he  thoght. 
To  day  was  y  maked  knyght ! 
Owthyr  schalle  he  sle  roe  sone. 
Or  on  hym  y  schalle  wynne  my  eehone, 
Thorow  the  grace  of  God  Almyght  I 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  79. 
It  es  an  harde  thyng  for  to  saye 

Of  doghety  dedls  that  hase  bene  done. 
Of  felle  f^htynges  and  batelles  sere. 

And  how  that  thir  knyghtis  hase  wane  thair  eehone, 
MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  149. 

(2)  To  shun,  or  escape. 

For  the  drede  that  ys  to  come 

Of  the  dome,  that  no  man  may  eehone, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  11.  38,  f.  43. 

SHONED.   Ashamed.  It  occurs  in  MS.  Cotton. 
Vespaa.  "D.  vii,  sehoned. 


SHONK.    Hearty;  healthy.     West, 
SHONTE.    Remained ;  delayed  ? 
Qwene  alle  wasschyppede  that  scholde,  they  eehounts 

no  lengere. 
Hot  ventelde  theme  tyte  as  the  tyde  rynnec 

Morte  Jrthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  61. 

SHONTO.    A  donkey.    /.  Wight. 
SHOO.  (1)  A  shovel ;  a  spade.    Lane. 
(2)  A  word  used  for  driving  away  poultry.  "  To 
cry  shooet  shooe,  as  women  do  to  their  hens," 
Florio,  p.  477.  Forby  has  shoo,  to  scare  birds. 
SHOODS.    Hulls  of  oats.     North. 
SHOOFEDDE.     Shoved.    (A.-S.) 
Brennynge  brymstone  and  lede  many  a  barelle  fulle. 
They  Owttfedde  hit  downne  ryjte  as  shyre  watur. 

MS.  Cott.  Calig.  A.  iL  f.  115. 

SHOOF-FORK.  A  fork  with  two  long  tines  and 
a  long  stale  for  pitching  shooves  of  com  into 
the  loading  waggon  at  harvest,  or  off  it  into 
the  stack.  It  is  the  same  or  nearly  the  same 
as  pitchfork.    St^folk. 

SHOOK.  (1)  To  shrug.     YorJtsh. 

(2)  Split,  as  wood  is  by  shrinking. 

SHOOL.  (1)  A  shovel.  North.  "  Shoole  for 
shoovell,"  Stanihursf  s  Ireland,  ed.  1586,  p.  9. 

(2)  To  saunter  about.    East. 

(3)  To  beg.     Var.  dial 

SHOOLER.    An  idle,  lazy  fellow.    Sussesf. 
SHOORT.    To  shift  for  a  living.    Exm. 
SHOOT.  (1)  To  have  a  diarrhoea. 

(2)  To  select  out  the  worst  cattle  to  prevent 
them  from  injuring  the  drove. 

(3)  To  shoot  the  bridge,  a  phrase  formerly  used 
by  watermen  to  signify  going  through  London- 
bridge  at  the  turning  of  the  tide.  To  shoot 
conqnus,  to  shoot  wide  of  the  mark. 

(A)  The  game  of  shovel-board. 
(5)  The  crick  in  the  neck. 
6)  A  narrow  steep  lane.    /.  Wight, 
'  The  woof  in  weaving.    Devon, 
A  spout  for  rain-water.     South. 
SHOOTHRED.    A  shoemaker's  thread.    It  ia 
the  translation    of  chegros  in   Hollyband't 
Dictionarie,  1593. 
SHOOTT.    Coming  up  regularly  in  the  rows, 

as  potatoes,  &c.    S<Uop. 
SHOOVEN.    A  calf  or  colt  is  said  to  be  shoovin, 
when  parting  with  its  early  teeth;    trees 
putting  forth  their  leaves  are  also  shooven, 
SHOPE.    Made;  created;  shaped.     (A-S.) 
Al  that  ever  God  thope  to  be, 
Shal  come  and  fy5t  a5ens  the. 

MB.Harl.mi,t.^S. 
He  ae/W>p  his  regne  to  divyde 
To  knyjtet,  whlche  him  hadde  serrid. 

Gower,  MS,  8oc,  JnHq.  134,  f.  SS. 
Nay,  by  Hym  that  me  made. 

And  ehope  both  sonne  and  mone, 
Fynde  a  better  borowe,  sayd  Robyn, 

Or  mony  getest  thou  none.  Robin  Hood,  i.  IS. 
SHORE.  (1)  A  post  used  with  hurdles  in  folding 

sheep.    Dorset. 
r2^  To  threaten.    North. 

He  thoghte  to  wyrke  by  the  lawe. 
And  by  no  notber  echore. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  U  17,  f.  139. 
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(4)  Sheared;  cut.  (^..^.)  StiU  in  use  in 
Suffolk,  according  to  Moor,  p.  345.  **  His 
scarlet  mantell  than  «Aore  he/'  Syr  Isenbras, 
127.   See  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  13958. 

(5)  A  sewer.     Still  in  use  in  Deron. 
She  in  pUine  termet  unto  the  world  doth  tell. 
Whores  are  the  hackneys  wbieh  men  ride  to  hdl» 
And  by  comparisons  she  truely  makes 

A  whore  worse  then  acommon  ahar§  or  Jalces. 

Tutor's  Worket,  1630»iL106. 

SHOREDITCH.    The  most  snccessfol  of  the 
London  archers  was  called  the  Duke  of  Shore' 
ditch,  a  mock  title,  frequently  said  in  ridicule. 
The  sixteenth  article  in  the  Poore  Man's 
Petidon  to  the  Kinge,  1603,  is, "  Good  king, 
m  Ae  not  good  Lord  oif  Lincoln  Duke  of  Shor- 
ditche,  for  he  is  a  &c" 
SHORE.POST.    A  buttress.       . 
SHORER.    The  share,  or  male  pubes. 
SHORING.    Awry;  aslant.    Etut. 
SHORLING.    A  shaveling,  or  priest. 
SHORRT.     A  large  stick  on  which  hedgers 

carry  faggots.     Ojpon, 
SHORT.  (1)  Wide  of  themark,atechnical  phrase 

in  archery.    Still  in  use. 
(2)  Light  and  crisp.     Cakes  and  biscuits  are 

said  to  eaX  short. 
(3^  Peevish ;  angry.     Var.  dial 
(4)  The  short  and  long  of  it,  L  e.  the  absolute 
truth  in  few  words. 

The  ahort  and  the  long  oTt  is ,  she's  an  ugly  crea- 
tuie,  make  of  her  what  thou  can*st. 

HapiBoofs  Loe^«  Mistrem,  p.  63. 
Tf  ye  wai  nedys  know  at  thori  and  lomge. 
It  is  eryn  a  w(Mnaas  tounge, 
F<»that  isever  sterynge. 

Interlude  of  the  Four  Etementa,  n.  d. 
(6) Small;  portable.    Somereet, 
SHORT-CAKES.      Rich  sweet  cakes    which 
break  shortf  such  as  the  Cumbrian  peasants 
present  to  their  sweethearts  at  fairs.    Weetm. 
mid  Ctimb.  Dial    «« Alice  Shortcake,"  Shake- 
speare, Merry  Wives,  L 1. 
SHORTENING.     Anything  put  into  flour  to 
make  the  cakes  shorf.-   A  man  who  is  easily 
put  in  a  passion  is  said  to  havQ  had  too  much 
ehortening  put  into  him. 
SHORT-HEELED.    Unchaste. 
SHORTLY.    QuicUy;  peevishly. 
A  ferly  strife  fel  them  betwene. 

As  they  went  bi  the  wey ; 
Litulle  Johne  seid  he  had  won  ▼. «. 
And  Robyn  Hode  seid  ediortly  nay. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ft  ▼.  48.  f.  126. 

SHORT-OP-PUFF.    Short-winded.    Line. 

SHORTS.  Coarse  flour.  The  term  is  also  ap- 
plied  to  the  refuse  of  com.     Far.  dial 

SHORT-START.  A  kind  of  apple,  mentioned 
by  Cotgrave  in  v.  Carpendu. 

SHORT-WAISTED.  Angry ;  tetchy.  A  stage- 
coachman  (a  Suffolk  man)  lost  a  passenger  by 
misconduct,  and  was  at  odds  with  himself; 
another  (a  countr3rman)  said,  **  he  is  very  ehort- 
waieted,  when  anything  puts  him  out." 

SHOSHINGS.    Aslant;  sloping.    Eaet. 

SHOST.    Shouldest? 


Hire  lord  she  wile  theder  i 
For  the  love  for  to  schende 

With  lite  melni ; 
Tharaboute  thow  schoet  be  souse. 
And  thow  schelt  after  wedde  to  fpoose 

To  thin  amy.  Beoe$  of  Hamtounf  p.  7* 
SHOT.  (1)  A  kind  of  trout.     West. 

(2)  Turned  out  rapidly,  now  espedaUy  applied 
to  shooting  out  a  vraggon  load  by  tilting  i^. 
**  Rubbish  may  be  shot  here,"  is  a  very  conu 
mon  notice  in  plots  of  ground  where  the  owner 
requires  rubble  for  any  purpose. 

Percevelle  sayde  hafe  it  he  wolde. 
And  eAott  owtt  alle  the  golde ; 
Righte  there  appone  the  faire  molde 

The  ryng  owte  glade.         Percemt,  81 14. 

(3)  A  foot-soldier  who  carried  fire-arms.  The 
term  is  stpl  applied  to  a  shooter.  He  is  a 
good  shot,  L  e.  a  good  marksman. 

(4)  A  reckoning  at  an  inn.  This  word  must  now 
be  considered  a  provincialism,  although  lately 
in  good  use. 


s 


Firm;  stable;  secure. 
A  young  pig.     Far.  dioL 


(7)  A  handful  of  hemp.    Kent. 
SHOT-CLOG.    A  simple  foolish  person,  a  dog 
on  the  company,  but  who  was  tolerated  because 
he  paid  the  shot  or  reckoning  for  the  whole  of 
the  company.    Ben  Jonson  uses  the  term. 

Drawer,  take  your  plate.  For  the  redconhig  (here's 
some  of  their  cloaks :  I  will  be  no  t^oMo^tosudu 
Amende  far  Ladlet,  p.  SI. 

SHOTER.  (1)  The  yew-tree.    (^.-A) 

(2)  A  little  bark,  or  pinnace. 

SHOT-FLAGON.  The  ho5t*s  pot,  given  where 
the  guests  have  drank  above  a  shiUing't  worth 
of  ale.     Derd. 

SHOT-ICE.    A  sheet  of  ice.    North. 

SHOT-NET.    A  mackerel  net.    Kent. 

SHOT-POT.  A  fellow  that  spends  so  much  in 
an  ale-house  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  land- 
lord's pot  or  shot-flagon.     Glouc. 

SHOTS.  The  refuse  of  cattle  taken  out  of  a 
drove.     Craven. 

SHOTSHIPE.    An  assembly  jot  persons  who 
pay  pecuniary  contributions.    (A.-S.) 
Deus  I  quoth  Ubbe,  b  wat  may  this  be  ? 
Betere  is  I  gomiself,  and  se : 
Hwether  he  sitteo  nou  and  wesseylen. 
Or  of  ani  thoUhipe  to-dey  le.  Baeelok,  S099. 

SHOTT.  (1)  A  stitch  in  the  side. 

(2)  A  nook,  an  angle,  a  field,  a  plot  of  land. 
See  Carlisle's  Account  of  Charities,  p.  305. 

SHOTTEN.  (1)  Shall  not.     West. 

(2)  Sour,  curdled,  as  milk. 

SHOTTEN-HERRING.  A  gutted  herring,  dried 
for  keeping.  Metaphorically,  a  lean  meagre 
fellow,  a  term  of  contempt.  **Thou  art  a 
shotten-herrinff  Jackalent  Spanyard,"  Nabbes' 
Bride,  1640,  sig.  G.  ii. 

This  man  is  as  wise  as  a  wood-eock«  his  wif  s  in  a 
consumption,  his  conceit  is  as  lanck  as  a  ghtttten- 
herring.  Optiek  G/oms  o/Humnrg,  1630,  p.  97. 

Though  they,  like  thotten  herHngt  are  to  tee. 
Yet  such  tall  souldiers  of  their  teeth  they  be. 
That  two  •f  them,  like  greedie  cormorants, 
Devoures  mora  then  sixe  honest  protestanta. 

Tapla's  Workes,  1<»»,  ill.  K 
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SHOTTES.      Arrows;    darts;     any  missUes 

hnrled  with  a  projective  power.    (A.-S.) 
SHOTIXES.    q}i2&i  shutholea  /    Bars  or  rails 

which  passing  through  morticed  holes  in  posts 

may  be  removed  at  pleasure.     Line, 
SHOT-WINDOW.      Explained  by  Ritson,  a 

window  that  opens  and  shuts. 

Alyc0  opened  a  thot  wjfndow^ 

And  loked  all  about* 

She  was  ware  of  the  justice  and  shirife  bothe. 

Wyth  a  full  great  route.  Ancient  Popuiar  Poetry,  p.  8. 

SHOUFFED.     Shoved;  pushed. 

And  whenae  the  Macedyns  and  the  Grekes  saws 
Alexanilcrentlrinto  the  citee,  ihej  tchonffed  to  the 
wallea  all  at  anes,  and  dambe  over. 

M8.  Um-oInA.  i.  17,  f.6. 

SIIOUGII.    A  shock-dog ;  a  shog. 
SHOULDER.     A   young  lady   who  has  un- 
fortunately listened  to  the  persuasions  of  the 
other  sex,  is  said  to  have  a  slip  of  ihe  shoulder. 
SHOULDER-CLAPPER.    A  bailiff. 

A  back-friend,  a  thoulder-clapper,  one  that  oounter- 

niandt 
The  passages  of  alleys,  creeks,  and  narrow  lands. 

Comedy  nfBrrorg,  iv.  2. 

SHOULDER-SPIKE.    A  long  iron  spike  used 
for  supporting  shelves  against  a  walL    West. 
SHOULERE.    The  bird  shoveller. 
SHOUPE.     Shaped ;  prepared. 

Within  fyftene  da  yes  his  flete  es  assemblede. 
And  thane  he  «cAoupe  hym  to  chippe,  and  schownes 
no  lengcre.         Morte  Jrthtire,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  91. 
SHOUPS.    The  hips.    North. 
SHOURE.  (1)  To  scour ;  to  ride  quick.    Weber. 
(2)  A  conflict. 

For  now  is  he  holden  noujt  in  gftourUt 
But  he  con  lore  paramouris. 

Curmr  Mundi,  MS.  CoU.  Trin.  Cantab,  t.  i. 

SHOUT.  (1)  A  hiU.  Yorish. 
(2)  A  small  boat,  nearly  flat-bottomed  and  very 
light,  used  for  passing  over  the  drains  in 
various  parts  of  the  county  :  when  broader  and 
larger  it  is  used  for  shooting  wild  ducks  in  the 
marshes,  and  is  then  called  a  gunning  shout. 
Line.  The  term  thoutemen  has  some  con- 
nexion with  this,  although  the  boats  used  for 
carrying  timber  could  not  have  been  very  light. 
Out  of  which  74«-  6d.  paid  to  divert  mariners,  called 
ehovtemen,  for  the  carriage  of  74  loads  of  timber 
from  the  wood  of  Wildwode.  carried  from Weybridge 
to  the  manor  of  the  Savoye,  by  the  river  Thames, 
carriage  at  ISd.  a  load.  Archgiologia,  xxiv.  304. 

And  from  two  boals  forfeited  anew  in  ihi«  year, 
of  which  one  dung-boat,  called  a  thowte,  nothing 
here,  because  not  yet  appraised,  but  remaining  in  the 
custody  of  the  accomptant  of  waifs  and  estrays. 

Areheeotogia,  xxiv.  303. 

SHOUTHER.  The  shoulder.  Shouther.feUow, 
a  companion  in  any  manual  labour  requiring 
more  fiian  one  person's  exertions. 

SHOVE.  (1)  To  germinate ;  to  shoot.  Also,  to 
cast  the  first  teeth.    East, 

(2)  To  put  the  loose  com  into  heaps  for  the 
convenience  of  being  taken  up.    Sumex, 

SHOVELARDE.    A  shovel 

SHOVEL-BOARD.  A  trivial  game  very  com- 
mon in  former  days,  and  not  yet  laid  aside. 
A  shilling  or  other  smooth  coin  was  pUced  on 
II. 


the  extreme  edge  of  the  shovel-botrd,  and 
propelled  towards  a  mark  by  a  smart  stroke 
with  the  palm  of  the  hand.  It  is  mentioned 
tmder  various  names,  according  to  the  coin 
employed,  as  shove-groat,  &c.  The  game  of 
shove-halfpenny  is  mentioned  in  the  Times  of 
April  25th,  1845,  as  then  played  by  the  lower 
orders.  It  is  called  shooyts  in  the  Hallam- 
shire  Glossary,  p.  121. 

Bowles,  shove-groate,  tennis,  no  game  comes  amis. 
His  purse  a  nurse  for  anybody  is. 

Tay tor'*  Motto,  ISmo.  Lond.  162S. 
Taylor,  the  water-poet,  says  that  "  Edw.  shil- 
lings for  the  most  part  are  used  at  shoove- 
boord,"  and  he  thus  describes  the  complaint 
of  one  of  them : 

Vou  see  my  face  is  beardlet^e,  smooth,  and  plaine. 
Because  my  soveraigne  was  a  child,  'tis  knowne, 
Whenas  he  did  put  on  the  English  crowne. 
But  had  my  stamp  beene  l>earded.  as  with  halre. 
Long  before  this  it  had  beene  worne  out  bare ; 
For  why  ?    With  me  the  unthrifu  every  day 
With  my  face  downwards  do  at  ehove-tnioid  play : 
That  had  I  had  a  beard,  you  may  suppose 
Th'  had  worne  it  off,  aa  they  have  done  my  nose. 

Tay tor's  Workt*,  ed.  1630,  i.  OB 
SHOVELL.  The  bird  shoveller,  mentioned  in 
Holly  band's  Dictionarie,  1593,  where  it  is  the 
translation  of  u»  eueiUier.  Perhaps  shoveUe^ 
fotede  is  having  feet  like  shovells. 
Schovetle-JMede  was   that  schalke,   and  schaylande 

hyme  semydc. 
With  schanket  unschaply  schowande  togedyrs. 

Morte  Jrthure,  MS,  Lincoln,  f.  65, 

SHOW.  (1)  To  push,  or  shove.    East. 

(2)  To  show  a  fair  pair  of  heels,  i.  e.  to  nm  away 

very  quickly,    rar.  dial. 
SHOWEL.    A  blind  for  a  cow's  eye,  made  of 

wood.    South. 
SHOWER.    Used  in  the  I.  of  Wight  for  rain, 

though  it  may  last  many  hours,  or  even  a 

whole  day. 
SHOW-FIGHT.    To  be  willing  to  fight. 
SHOW-HACKLE.  To  be  willing  to  fight.    /.  of 

Wight. 
SHOWHE.    A  jackdaw.    Prompt.  Parv. 
SHOWL.     A  shovel.     Var.  dial     "  Tribula, 

Anglice  a  schowle,"  Nominale  MS. 
Who'll  dig  his  grave? 
I,  said  the  owl,  with  my  spade  and  thowl. 
And  I'll  dig  his  grave.  The  Death  of  Cock  Rabin, 

SHOW-OFF.    To  commence.    Also,  to  exhibit 

finely  before  others.     Var.  diaU 
SHOWRLY.    Surely.     See  Middleton,  iii.  636. 

Jennings  has  shower^  sure. 
SHOWS.    Prints ;  pictures.    Devm. 
SHfAPDES.     Shards,  or  coppices. 
^Wnan  shaws  beene  sheene,  and  eftraddee  full  fay  re. 
And  leaves  both  large  and  longe.    Robin  Hood,  I  lift, 
SHRAF-TIDE.     Shrovetide.    Palsgrave. 
SHRAGERS.    Coarse  metal  pots  made  of  marl, 

in  which  wares  are  baked.    Staff, 
SHRAGGES.  Rags ;  patches ;  slips.  Our  second 
example  refers  to  a  jagged  hood. 
With  flatte  ferthyngea  the  f^eke  was  floreschede  alU 

over; 
Many  schredys  and  schraggee  at  his  skyrttes  hynges. 
Morte  Arthure,  X8.  Uneotn,  f.  M. 
47 
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A  Ttd  hod  on  hir  heved,  Om^  tl  of  thridiSf 
With  a  rlohe  rlban  gold  be-gon. 

MS.  Arund.  CoO,  Arm,  27*  1. 190. 

SHRAGS.  The  ends  of  sticks,  of  the  birchen 
twigs  in  a  broom ;  or  of  whins  or  furze.  "  Yar 
brum  owt  ta  ha'  fine  shrags.'*  This  was  said 
to  a  man  about  to  dress  recently  thrashed 
barley  for  market  The  clippings  of  live 
fences.  Moor.  "  Hoke  to  he?  wyth  woode, 
or  wchraggynffe"  Pr.  Panr.  p.  242.  "  To  shrag 
trees,  arboretpuiare"  Baret,  1580. 

SHRAIL.  A  light  rail,  or  any  very  slight  fence, 
more  to  warn  persons  from  breaking  through 
it  than  for  real  protection.    East. 

SHRAMMED.    Benumbed  with  cold.     West 

SHRANK.    Sunk ;  pierced.     Oawayne. 

SHRAP.(l)  A  thicket.  Devon. 

(2)  A  snare  for  birds ;  a  place  prepared  and 
baited  with  com  or  chaff  for  the  purpose  of 
catching  birds. 

He  biuies  himselfe  tn  tetting  liWer  lime  twigs  to 
entangle  young  gentlemen,  and  casting  foorth  silken 
9hrap$  to  catch  woodcoclu. 

Nath't  Pieret  PmiiUmm,  IS9». 

SHRAPB.  (1)  To  scrape.    (J.-S.) 

Herly  in  the  morowe  to  thrttpyn  in  the  vale. 
To  fynde  my  dyneramonge  Uie  wormee  smale. 

L^dgaU^*  Minor  Poemtt,  p.  184. 

(2)  To  scold.    Sussex. 

SHRAVEL.    Dry  faggot  wood.    St^oUt. 

SHRAVEY.  A  loose  subsoil,  something  between 
clay  and  sand.    Sussejc. 

SHRED.  (1)  To  cut  off  the  smaller  branches  of 
a  tree ;  to  cut  the  twigs  from  a  pole  when  cut 
down.    East.    It  occurs  in  the  Pr.  Panr. 

(2)  To  cut  into  shreds.  West.  "  To  morsell, 
to  mince,  or  shred  in  peeces,''  Florio,  p.  2. 
Metaphorically,  to  ruin  or  plunder  any  one. 

(3)  To  spread  manure.    South. 

(4)  A  tailor.    A  cant  term. 

SHREDE.  (1)  Clothed.  Also,  to  clothe.  (J.-S.) 
Bevee  of  is  palftei  alighte. 
And  tehrede  the  palmer  as  a  knighte. 

B«ves  of  Hamtoun,  p.  80. 
In  akirtel  of  silk  he  gan  him«c^«d0. 
Into  chaumber  wel  sone  he  5ede. 

Qy  «ff  fVarwike,  p.  4. 

(2)  To  cut  through.    (J..S.) 

Tboflfe  my  sohouldlre  be  tehrede,  and  my  ichdde 

thyrllede. 
And  the  wieldeof  myne  arme  werkkes  a  llttille. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  t.  81. 

(3)  Covered  up.    {J.-S.) 

It  ware  worthy  to  be  tehrede  and  schrynede  in  golde, 
For  it  es  sakles  of  synne,  sa  helpe  me  oure  Lorde. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  95. 
Schyre  scheldus  they  eehrede. 
Many  dowghty  was  dede, 
Ryche  maylus  wezen  rede.     Degrevant,  203. 
SHRED-PIES.    Mince-pies.    Tusser,  p.  73. 
SHREFE.    A  sheriff.    Palsgrave. 

The  proTcrbe  taies^hee  that  will  sweare  will  lie, 
He  that  will  lie  will  steale  by  conaequency : 
Swearers  are  iyers,  lyers  most  are  thieves, 
Or  Ood  helpe  Jaylors  and  true  under-ehrievee. 

Tttylor*e  Wit  and  Mirth,  p.  109. 

SHREG.    To  lop  trees.    Somerset. 
SHRENKEDE.    Pierced  through. 


Sdialkes  he  schrede  thurghe,  and  echrtnkeds  maylcs . 
Banereahe  baredowne,  bryttmede  sdieldes. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  70L 
SHREW.  (1)  A  screw.    Somerset. 

(2)  A  scold.  In  earlier  writers  it  often  signified 
a  wicked  person  of  either  sex,  one  nudidous 
or  badly  disposed. 

(3)  To  curse.     {J.-S.) 

(4)  The  field  mouse.    North. 
SHREWD.    Malicious ;  badly-dispoMd. 
SHRICHE.    To  shriek.    (A.-S.) 

And  the  maid,  at  for-drede, 
Bigan  to  echri^en  an  to  grede. 

Vioriee  and  Blanch^fiour,  454. 

SHRICK.    To  shriek,  a  term  formerly  applied 

to  the  badger's  noise  at  rutting  time. 

SHRIDE.    To  hew  or  lop  wood.     Jennings 

has  shridst  to  cut  off  wood  from  the  sides  of 

trees,  to  cut  off  wood  from  trees  generally. 

"  Hooke  to  hewe  wode,  or  schrydynge,"  Pr. 

Parv.  p.  242. 

SHRIEVY.  Having  threads  withdrawn.  Sussex. 

SHRIFT.    Confession.    {A.-S.)    Shrffte-fader, 

a  father  confessor. 
SHRIGHT.    Shrieked.    (J.-S.) 
It  was  the  tyme  when  soyle 

With  foggie  deaw  was  dight. 
But  lately  falne  ;  and  shrowded  foule 
In  shadie  bushes  ehright. 

Turbeviit^t  Oeid,  IbGJ,  f.  60. 
Thou  schalt  be  mordrid  in  this  stede ! 
This  mayden  tho  for  fere  echrihte. 

Cower,  MS.  Soc  Antiq.  134,  f.  238. 

SHRIKE.  (1)  The  lesser  butcher-bird,  so  caUed 
by  Turner,  according  to  Ray,  ed.  1674,  p.  83. 

(2)  To  shriek.    Palsgrave. 

SHRIMMED.    Chilled.     Comw. 

SHRINE.  A  charnel-house.  This  sense  of  the 
word  occiu^  in  Hollyband's  Dictionarie,  1593, 
as  well  as  the  ordinary  meaning. 

SHRIP.    To  rate,  or  chide.    Kent. 

SHRITE.    The  missel-thrush.    South. 

SHRIVE.  (1)  To  confess.    (J.-S) 

(2)  To  regard ;  to  praise. 

(3)  To  prune  trees.    Kent. 
SHROCKLED.    Withered.    Kent. 
SHROCROP.    The  shrew-mouse.    Dorset. 
SHROE.    A  shrew.    Peele,  i.  49. 
SHROF.     Shrived.     See  Cqf. 
SHROGGS.     Shrubs;  thorns;  briars. 

They  cuttthem  down  two  iummex  ehrogg*. 
That  grew  both  under  a  breere. 

Robin  Hood,  i.  ISO. 

SHROMP.  A  black  worm,  common  in  horse- 
dung.    Var.  dioL 

SHROOD.    To  trim  or  lop  trees.     Gloue. 

A  fellow  in  North  Wales,  ehrowding  of  a  tree,  fell 
down  on  his  head,  and  his  Inraine  ftvctured,  and  lay 
for  dead.  Aubrep'*  Wiitehire,  MS.  Aehmole. 

SHROUD.  To  gather  together,  as  beasts  do 
for  warmth.    Palsgrave. 

SHROUDED.  Concealed,  covered,  screened, 
sheltered,  overgrown,  shaded.  "  In  the  two 
latter  senses  I  lately  heard  this  speech,  en- 
forcing th€  argument  for  the'thickly  planting 
of  apple  trees. — See  how  the  cottagers  treet 
are  shrouded,  and  what'  crops  they  always 
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bear,''  Moor's  Snff.  MS.     Chaucer  uses  the 
▼erb  shrotide,  to  hide. 

SHROUDES.    Clothes.    (J.-S.) 

SH ROVE.  To  be  merry ;  probably  derived  from 
the  sports  and  amusements  of  Shrovetide. 
"  One  that  loveth  to  shrove  ever  and  make 
good  cheere,"  Plorio,  p.  59.  Shrove-PrentieeSt 
a  phrase  which  has  never  been  correctly  ex- 
plained, was  a  name  given  to  a  set  of  ruflianly 
fellows,  who  took  upon  them  at  Shrovetide 
the  name  of  London  Prentices,  and  in  that 
character  invaded  houses  of  ill-fame. 
More  cniell  then  ghrtnre-prenHee»,  when  they. 
Drunk  in  a  brothell  house,  are  bid  to  pay. 

Davtnanfg  Madagatear^  1648,  p.  SB> 

SUROVE-CAKES.  Small  cakes  made  to  give 
children  on  Shrovetide. 

SHROVERS.  Children  who  go  from  house  to 
house  at  Shrovetide  singing  for  cakes. 

SHROVE-TUESDAY.  Perhaps  the  following 
account  of  Shrove-Tuesday  by  Taylor,  the 
"Water  Poet,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
illustrative  that  could  be  produced  in  explana- 
tion of  the  numerous  allusions  in  early  writers 
to  the  feasting  and  sports  in  vogue  on  that 
day.  "  Welcome  merry  Shrovetide,"  Shake- 
speare, 2  Henry  IV.  v.  3. 

Alwayes  before  Lent  there  come*  wadling  a  fat 
grone  bonten-gutted  groome,  called  Shrove-Tues- 
day, one  whose  manners  sbewes  that  he  is  better  fed 
then  uught :  and  indeed  he  is  the  onely  monster  for 
feeding  amongst  all  the  dayes  of  the  yeere,  for  he 
devoures  more  flesh  In  foureteene  hourcs,  then  this 
whole  kJngdomedoth(orat  the  Jeastshottlddoe)insixe 
weckeaaften  such  boyling  and  broyling.such  roasting 
and  toasting,  such  stewing  and  brewing,  such  baking, 
frying,  mincing,  cutting,  carving,  devouring,  and 
gorbellyed  gurmondising,  that  a  man  would  thinke 
people  did  take  in  two  months  provision  at  once  into 
their  paunches,  or  that  they  did  ballast  their  bellies 
with  meate  for  a  voyage  to  Constantinople  or  to  the 
West  Indies.  Moreover,  it  is  a  goodly  sight  to  see 
how  the  oookes  in  great  men's  kitchlns  doe  fry  in 
their  masters  suet,  and  sweat  in  their  owne  grease, 
that  if  ever  a  cooke  be  worth  the  eating  it  is  when 
Shrove-Tuesday  Is  In  towne,  for  he  is  so  stued  and 
larded,  roasted,  basted,  and  almost  over  roasted,  that 
a  man  may  eate  the  rawest  bit  of  him  and  never  take 
a  surfet.  In  a  word,  they  are  that  day  extreme 
cholericke,  and  too  hot  for  any  roan  lo  meddle  with, 
being  monarchs  of  the  marow-bones,  marquesses 
of  the  mutton,  lords  high  regents  of  the  spit  and 
the  kettle,  barons  of  the  gridiron^  and  sole  comman- 
ders of  the  frylngpan.  And  all  this  burly  burly  is 
for  no  other  purpose  but  to  stop  the  mouth  of  this 
land-wheale  Shrove-Tuesday.  At  whose  entrance 
in  the  morning  all  the  whole  kingdome  is  in  quiet, 
but  by  that  time  the  clocke  strikes  eleven,  which  (by 
the  heipe  of  a  knavish  sexton)  is  commonly  before 
nine,  then  there  is  a  bell  rung,  cald  The  Pancake 
Bell,  the  sound  whereof  makes  thousands  of  people 
distracted,  and  forgetfull  either  of  manner  or  hu- 
manitle  :  Then  there  Is  a  thing  cald  wheaten  flowre 
which  the  sulphory  necromantlcke  cookes  doe  mingle 
with  water,  egget,  spice,  and  other  tragicall  magical! 
inchantments,  and  then  they  put  it  by  little  and 
little  into  a  frying-pan  of  boylicg  euct,  where  it 
makes  a  confused  dismaUhi»siug  (like  the  Leamean 
snakes  in  the  reeds  of  Acheron,  Stix  or  PhlegctOn) 
untlll  at  last  by  the  skill  of  the  cooke,  it  is  trans- 


flmn'd  into  the  forme  of  a  flap-jack,  whicfa  in  oin 
translation  is  cald  a  pancake,  which  omlnom  Incan- 
tation the  ignorant  people  doe  devoure  very  greedily 
(having  for  the  most  part  well  dined  before :)  but 
they  have  no  sooner  swallowed  that  sweet  candyed 
balte,  but  straight  their  wiU  forsake  them,  and  they 
runne  starke  mad,  assembling  in  routs  and  throngs 
numberlesse  of  ungovemed  numbers,  with  undvill 
dvUl  commotions.  Then  Tim  Tatters  (a  roost 
▼aliant  villaine)  with  an  ensigne  made  of  a  piece  of 
a  bakers  mawkin  flxt  upon  a  l^oome-staffe,  he  dis- 
plaies  bis  dreadfull  colours,  and  caUlng  the  ragged 
regiment  together,  makes  an  illiterate  oration,  stuft 
with  most  plentifull  want  of  discretion :  the  conclu- 
sion whereof  is,  that  somewhat  they  will  doe,  but 
what  they  know  not.  Untill  at  last  comes  marching 
up  another  troope  of  tatterdemalians  prodayroing 
wars  against  no  matter  who,  so  they  may  be  doing. 
Then  these  youths  arm'd  with  cudgds,  stones, 
hammers,  rules,  trowels,  and  hand-sawes,  put  play- 
houses to  the  sacke,  and  bawdy  houses  to  the  spoyle, 
in  the  quarrell  breaking  a  thousand  quarrels  (of 
glasse  I  meane)  making  ambittous  brickbats  breake 
their  neckes,  tumbling  flrom  the  tops  of  lofty  chim- 
nies,  terribly  untyling  houses,  ripping  up  the  bowels 
of  feather-beds,  to  the  inriching  of  uphobters,  the 
profit  of  plaisterers,  and  dirt-dawbers,  the  gaine  of 
glasiers,  Joyners,  carpenters,  tylers,  and  bricklayers 
And  which  is  worse,  to  the  contempt  of  justice 
for  what  availcs  it  for  a  consUble  with  an  army  of 
reverend  rusty  bill- men  to  command  peace  to  these 
beasts,  for  they  with  their  pockeU  instead  of  pistols, 
well  chaPd  with  stone-shot,  discharge  against  the 
image  of  authority  whole  voUeyes  as  thicke  as  hayle. 
which  robustious  repulse  puts  the  better  sort  to  the 
woTser  part,  making  the  band  of  unscowred  halber- 
diers retyre  faster  then  ever  they  came  on,  and  shew 
exceeding  discretion  in  proving  tall  men  of  their 
heeles.  Thus  by  the  unmanerly  maners  of  Shrove- 
Tuesday  constables  are  baflSed,  bawds  are  bang'd, 
punckes  are  pillag'd,  panders  are  plagued,  and  the 
chiefe  commanders  of  these  valourous  vilUacoes,  foi 
thdr  reward  for  all  this  confusion,  doe  in  conclusion 
purchase  the  inheritance  of  a  jayle.  to  the  commo- 
dity of  jaylors,  and  discommodity  to  themselves, 
with  a  fearefull  expecUtion  that  Tiburne  shall 
stoppe  their  throats,  and  the  hangman  take  posses- 
slon  of  thdr  coates,  or  that  some  beadle  in  bloody 
characters  shall  imprint  thdr  faults  on  their  shoul- 
ders. So  much  for  Shrove-Tuesday,  Jacke-a-Lents 
Gentleman  Usher,  these  have  beene  his  humours  in 
former  times,  but  I  have  some  better  hope  of  refor- 
mation  In  him  hereafter,  and  indeed  I  wrote  this 
before  his  comming  this  yeere  1617.  not  knowing 
how  hee  would  behave  himsdfe ;  but  tottering  be- 
twixt despaire  and  hope,  I  leave  him. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630, 1.  114-5. 

SHROVY.     Shabby.     Var.  dial 

SHROWDS.  Phices  under  ground,  as  the  bur- 
rows of  animals,  vaults,  &c.  "  Into  the  walks 
and  shrowds  of  wild  beasts,"  Harrison,  p.  205. 
"A  shrowdes  or  lyke  buildinge  under  the 
grounde,"  Elyot,  in  v.  Jpogaumf  ed.  1559. 
The  crypt  of  a  church  was  sometimes  so  called. 
Shrowed,  sheltered.  Arch.  xi.  224. 
To  schewe  his  ly5te  In  Cy-ery  throtbed  and  shade. 

Li/dgat9t  MS.  Soc,  Antiq.  134,  f.  S3. 

SHRUB.  To  reduce  to  poverty  by  winning  a 
person's  whole  stock,  a  term  used  at  play. 
Somerset. 

SHRUCK.    Shrieked.    Sufolk. 

SURUDDE.    Clothed.    (^.-5.) 
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Ich  the  vedde  wel  acd  thrmddt  the ; 
And  thou  wyth  eysyl  drinkest  to  me, 
And  wyth  spertt  ityngest  me.     ReUq.  Antiq.  iL  898. 
SHRUFP.     Light  rabbish  wood ;  any  short  dry 
stuff  used  for  fuel  Var.tUaL  The  term  tchrof 
in  Depos.  Ric.  IL  p.  13,  may  perhaps  be  con- 
nected with  this. 
SHRUMP.    To  shrug;  to  shrink.    Wettt. 
SHRUMPSED.     Beaten,  in  games.    Devon. 
SHRUMP  -  SHOULDERED.      Hump-backed. 

fVest    Also  used  in  Surrey. 
SHRUPE.     To  hem  in ;  to  inclose. 
SHUCK.  (1)  To  shake.   Sussex. 

(2)  A  call  to  pigs.  Dorset. 

(3)  A  shell,  or  covering;  a  husk,  or  pod. 
Var.  dial 

SHUCKEN.    To  shuffle.    Devon. 

SHUCKISH.  Unpleasant;  unsettled;  show- 
ery, generally  applied  to  the  weather.  Sussex. 

SHUCKLE.  To  chuckle.  It  occurs  several  times 
in  Florio,  pp.  109,  215,  441. 

SHUCKLED.  Growing  beans  are  said  to  be 
shueifd  when  beaten  down  by  hail  or  wind. 

SHUCK-TROT.    A  slow  jog-trot.   East. 

SHUCKY.    Deceitful.   Unc. 

SHUDDE.  (1)  To  shed;  to  falL 

(2)  A  hut,  shed,' or  hovel. 

SHUDDER,    To  shiver.    Far.  dial. 

SHUF.    To  shy,  as  horses  do.    Oxon. 

SHUG.  (1)  Menacing.   Devon. 

(2)  To  writhe  the  b6dy  forward  and  backward, 
or  from  side  to  side,  so  as  to  produce  friction 
against  one's  clothes,  as  those  who  have  the 
itch.  Somerset.  Palsgrave  has  it,  to  jog  or  shake. 

(3)  To  shrug ;  to  scratch.    South. 

(4)  A  slow  shaking  trot.    Notf. 
SHUGGY-SHOW.    A  swing.    North. 
SUULDEN.    Should.   (A.-S.) 

What  is  the  caiue,  alias !  quod  sche. 
My  fadir  that  I  ee  tehuUten  be 
Bed  and  destroyed  in  suche  a  wise  f 

CwHsr,  MS.  Soc.  ArUiq.  134»  f.  fi9. 

SHULDERE.    Rocky ;  craggy. 

SHULDIR.  A  shoulder.  {A.-S.) 
He  was  mekille  maacand  lange. 
With  Bchuldirt  brode  and  arroes  strange. 

Itumbras,  14. 

SHULL.    A  spade,  or  shoveL   North. 
SHULL-BANE.    The  shoulder-bone.   North. 
SHULVE.    A  shovel.    East. 
SHUN.    Jo  push ;  to  shove.  South.  *'  Go  shun, 

as  they  say  in^  Sussex,  trudo,**  Coles. 
SHUNCH.    The  same  as  Shun,  q.  v. 
SHUNDER.     Slander ;  scandal. 
SHUNNISH.    To  treat  unkindly,  often  applied 

to  the  improper  treatment  of  children.  Sussex. 
SHUNTE.  (1)  To  delay ;  to  put  off. 

Schape  us  an  ansuere,  and  gchunte  yow  no  lengerc, 

That  we  may  schifte  at  the  schorte,  and  schewe  to 
my  lorde.  Morte  Afthure,  MS.  Uneuirit  f.  67. 

(2)  To  shun ;  to  move  from.    North. 

Then  I  drew  me  down  Into  a  dale,  whereas  the  dumb 

deer 

Did  shiver  for  a  shower  i  but  I  »hunted  from  a  freyke : 

For  I  woaM  no  wight  In  this  world  wist  who  I  were» 

Bat  Uttle  John  Nobody,  that  dare  not  once  speake. 

UttUJohn  N»U>dy»  c.  1550. 


^3)  To  shy,  or  start    fFarw. 

(4)  To  si;p  down,  as  earth.   North. 

SHUPPARE.    Maker;  creator.    (^.-5.) 

SHUPPICK.    A  hay-fork.    West. 

SHURDE.    Dressed.    Gawayne. 

SHURET.    A  shift.    Devon. 

SHURL.  To  trim  the  ends  of  the  neck-feathera 
of  a  fighiing-cock.   North. 

SHURNE.  Cacare.  This  is  given  as  a  Wiltshire 
word  in  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  f.  2. 

SHURTY.    To  bustle  about.    Devon. 

SHUT.  (1)  To  weld  iron.    West. 

(2)  A  riddance.  To  get  shutf  to  get  rid  of  any- 
thing,   rar.  dioL 

(3J  A  narrow  street.    West. 

(4)  An  accession  of  water  in  a  river,  as  from 
rain,  floods,  &c    West. 

(5)  To  do ;  to  manage.   Kent. 

(6)  To  join ;  to  agree.   Dorset. 

(7)  To  shut  upy  to  stop.     Var.  dial 

(8)  To  be  extravagant    North. 
SHUTFUL.    Extravagant.    North. 
SHUTHER.    To  shiver  with  cold.   Lmc. 
SHUT-OUT.    To  leave  off  ploughing,  to  un- 
hook the  horses.    Beds. 

SHUTS.     Stout  wooden  poles.    Warw. 
SHUTTANCE.    Riddance.    North. 
SHUTTEN-SATURDAY.      The    Saturday   in 
Passion  Week,  the  day  on  which  our  Saviour's 
body  lay  inclosed  in  the  tomb. 
SHUTTER.     Same  as  ShwUe,  q.  v. 
SHUTTING.     Covering  up,  applied  to  a  table 

quite  covered  with  dishes  or  eatables,  &c. 
SHUTTING-IN.    The  evening.    East. 
SHUTTLE.     Slippery ;  sliding.    West. 
But  nowe  the  fletynge  fkncyes  foode. 

And  eke  the  thuttU  wy  ttet ; 

The  mad  desyres  of  women  now, 

Theyr  rage  In  folysh  fyts. 

H9rmaphroditu$  and  Bafmatis,  1S6B. 

SHUTTLEBAG.  When  a  man  is  husky  from 
phlegm  in  his  throat,  he  is  said  to  have  *'  swal- 
lowed a  shuttlebag." 

SHUTTLE-BOARD.    A  shuttlecock.    North. 

SHUTTLE-HEADED.    Foolish ;  rude. 
Nor  can  you  deeme  them  thuttU-hnaded  fellowes. 
Who  for  the  Lord  are  so  exceeding  lealous. 

MS.  Poem*,  temp.  Charles  I. 

SHY.  (1)  To  fling.    Var.  dial 

(2)  To  start,  said  of  a  horse. 

(3)  The  same  as  Shrait,  q.  v. 

^4)  Keen ;  piercing ;  bold ;  sharp.   North. 

{b)  To  avoid  a  person.   Siouth. 

SIB.  Relation ;  companion.  (A.^S.)  Still  in 
use  in  Lincolnshire.  He  is  m6  to  us,  i.  e.,  he 
is  my  cousin.  "  Sib'd,  a-kin ;  no  sole  sib'd, 
nothing  a-kin :  no  more  sib*d  then  sieve  and 
riddle,  that  grew  both  in  a  wood  together. 
Prov.  Chesh.  Syb,  or  sybbe  is  an  ancient 
Saxon  word,  signifying  kindred,  alliance,  affi.. 
nity,"  Ray's  Words,  ed.  1674,  p.  40. 
I  sett  50W  here  a  soveraynge,  ascente  5lf  fowelykyi. 
That  es  me  tybb,  my  syster  sone,  sir  Mordrede  hym- 
selrene,  Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Lbuoln,  f.CO. 

SIBBE.    Related  ;alUed.    {yi.^S.) 
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I  Hat     in  'htt  wrye  a  gode  frande* 
Thouj   «  were  r^t  Hbbt  of  my  kyiide« 
Hs  were  worthy  gret  thame. 

M&  Cantab,  Pf.  t.  48,  f.  60. 

*  /neke  50W,  tyr,  as  my  4y&be  lorde, 

•  iiat  5e  wille  for  ebaryt^  cheese  )ow  aoother. 

Mortt  Arthun,  MS,  Ltecoin,  f.  60. 

8IBBERIDGE.    The  banns  of  matrimony.    It 
is  often  called  gibrit,  which  would  lead  os  to 
sappose  it  was  connected  with  tibrede,  q.  v., 
and  the  latter  was  the  more  ancient  and  cor- 
rect form.   "  Sybrede,  *anna,"  Pr.  Parv.   This 
word  has  been  for  a  length  ol  time  peculiar  to 
the  Eastern  counties,  more  especially  Suffolk. 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  refers  it  to  Norfolk,  and 
Ray  to  Suffolk.    Major  Moor  deriTCs  it  from 
the  beginning  of  the  banns  as  they  used  to  be 
published  in  Latin,  »t  gui»  aeweret,    Ray's 
derivation  from  A.-S.  nb  appears  to  me  to 
be  much  more  probable. 
SIBILACIONS.     Hissings ;  growlings.    (LaL) 
SIBILE-SAGE.    The  Queen  of  Sheba. 
Snne  after  that  Terrayment 
Tho  SUtUe  Sage  to  Jerusalem  went 
To  heren  of  SaUimonet  wlc 

MS,  Trin.  CoU.  Oton,  07,  art.  2. 
SIBLATOUR.  One  who  hisses.  (Lat)  "  An 
hisser,  or  a  tiblatour"  Gesta  Komanorum, 
p.  116.  It  occurs  in  Lydgate. 
SIBMAN.  A  relative.  (A-5.)  It  is  the  trans- 
lation  of  affiiwt  in  Nominale  MS.  Sibnesse, 
relationship. 

David  thou  were  bore  of  my  kyn, 
For  thi  godnesse  art  thou  myn. 
More  for  ihi  godnesse 
Then  for  eny  tibnesM. 

Harrowing  t^f  HeU,  p.  27. 

SIBREDB.   Relationship ;  kindred.   It  is  some- 
times  a  substantive.   {A,-S.) 

Jhesu  brother  called  was  he. 
For  tibredet  worshepe  and  beaut^. 
Cur»or  Mundi,  MS,  Colt,  THn.  Cantab,  f.  79. 
For  every  man  it  schulde  drede. 
And  nameliehe  In  his  rtbrede. 

Cower,  MS,  Soc.  Antiq,  134.  f.  230. 
Bot  I  forsake  this  gate,  so  me  Oode  heipe ! 
And  sothely  alle  sybredpne  bot  thyselfc  one. 

MoHe  AHhwot  MS.  Uncoln,  f.  96. 
SIC.    A  call  to  pigs.    North, 
SICATE.    Dry.   (Lat,) 

Reade  not  in  splght,  but  take  delight 

In  this,  whicbe  once  was  prose ; 
Whose  watered  plants  scarse  tieate  were. 
Till  he  this  same  did  dose. 

Cttttl/Hdo  and  Bamardo,  1670. 

SICE.  (1)  Sixpence.    A  cant  term. 
(2)  A  gutter,  or  drain.  Somerset,    Grose  has 
neJkt  %  small  stream  or  rill.     It  is  from  the 
A.-S.  sich. 
SICH.  (1)  Such.    Var,  dial. 

And  in  the  eourte  I  have  neh  a  ireode, 
I  shalbc  senryd  or  I  wende, 
Withowt  any  delay. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ft.  v.  48,  f.  48. 
Scho  that  was  his  lady 
Mighte  be  fUtle  sary, 
That  (orne  hade  tiehe  a  body. 

Perceval  t  159. 

(2)Awicl'edfellow.   Devon. 


SICK.    IntraTaU.   North, 
SICKER.    The  same  as  Siker,  q.  ▼. 
SICK- FEATHERS.    The  young  ungrown  fea- 
thers at  the  time  of  moulting.   Devon, 
SICKINGE.    Sighing ;  lamenting. 
SICKNESS.    The  plague  was  formerly  termed 

for  distinction's  sake  the  tieknen, 
SICLATOUN.    A  kind  of  rich  stuff. 
There  was  mony  gonfanoun. 
Of  gold,  seodel,  and  atdatoan, 

K^g  MUanndar,  1964. 

SICLE.    A  shdceL     '*A  side,  being  an  olde 
Persian  coyne,  and  seemeth  to  be  ninepense 
in  value  of  our  monie,"  Nomenclator,  1585, 
p.  330.    It  occurs  also  in  Howell. 
SICUR.    Secure ;  certain. 

With  me  thei  lefte  alle  theire  thyng , 
That  I  am  sictir  of  theire  comyng. 

MS.Cantab.Fr,v.4»,t.4a, 

SID.    Saw.    West, 
SIDDER.    Wider.   (J,-S,) 
SIDDOW.    Vulgarly  ziddow.    Peas  which  be- 
come  soft  by  boiling  are  said  to  be  Hddow, 
Glouc, 
SIDE.  (I)  Ixmg;  trailing.    North,     "  Used  as 
in  Skinner's  time,  e.  g.    **  I  do  not  like  side 
frocks  for  little  girls.'*     I  had  thought  this 
word  obsolete,  till  two  or  three  months  ago  I 
heard  it  used  by  an  old  lady,  who  numbers 
between  70  or  80  years,"  MS.  Glossary  of 
Lincolnshire  Words,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Adcock. 
His  berde  was  tide  with  mycbe  hare« 
On  his  heede  his  hatt  he  bare. 

Careor  Mundl,  MS,  CoU.  THn,  Cantab,  f.  33. 
Hevedys  tyfed  wyth  grete  pryde. 
With  heer  and  homes  eyde. 

MS,  HarL  17OI,  f.  99. 

(2)  To  carve  a  haddock. 

(3)  To  take  the  part  of  another. 

(4)  To  equal ;  to  stand  in  equal  place. 

(5)  To  decide ;  to  settle ;  to  coincide ;  to  set 
things  aside,  or  out  of  the  way.    North. 

(6)  Rough ;  rude.   Devon. 
SIDE-BOARDS.    The  rails  of  a  cart. 
SIDE-BOX.    Aseed-lepe.   South, 
SIDE-COATS.  The  long  trailing  coats  or  frocks 

worn  by  young  children. 
SIDE-LANDS.  The  outside  parts  of  a  ploughed 

field,  ac^oining  the  hedges,  running  parallel 

with  the  lands  or  ridges.    South, 
SIDE-LANIELS.    Hopples  for  horses. 
SIDE-LAY.    In  hunting,  a  fresh  set  of  hound 

to  be  laid  in  on  the  scent 
SIDE-LIKE.    Suchlike.    North, 
SIDELINE.     Evenly  in  rows.     Devon.      lit 

correct  and  ancient  meanuig  is  slantinff. 
SIDELING.    Theslopeofahill    South. 
SIDELINGS.    Aslant ;  sideways.    East, 
And  ifdlj/nget  of  the  segge  the  syghte  had  he  rechlde. 
Morte  Arthure,  MS,  Uneoln,  f.  64 

SIDELONG.  To  fetter  as  a  preventive  froc 
straying,  or  breaking  pasture,  by  chaining  t 
fore  and  a  hind  foot  of  the  same  side  together 
Yorksh, 

SIDEMEN.  Assistants  to  the  churchwarder  / 
See  Harrison's  Emrland,  p.  163.  The  samr 
as  Questment  q.  v. 
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SIDENANDIS.    Aslant ;  on  one  tide. 
SIDENESS.    Length.    Palsgrave. 
SIDER.    An  orderly  person.    Lane, 
SIDERE. 

For  hit  was  brijt  and  ful  fayre  tre> 
Men  myyt  hit  fulle  fere  se ; 
That  ttode  in  ertb  was  t^dere  gode. 
For  hit  shulde  nut  rote  as  hit  stode. 

3i8.  Cantab.  Ft,  ▼.48,  f.3]. 
SUE-SHEAR.    On  idl  sides.    Percy, 
SIDE-WAVERS.    The  beams  in  the  roof  of  a 

house  which  form  the  angle  of  the  roof.    See 

Thoresby's  Letter  to  Ray,  1703,  in  v.  Bowks. 
SIDE-WIPE.    An  indirect  censure. 
SIDE-WISE.    Breadthwise.    North. 
SIDGOREN.    This  term  was  given  to  a  part  of 

the  dress  about  the  bosom. 
SIDITHERUM.     A   creeping,  slow-motioned 

person.    Line. 
SIDLE.  (1)  To  go  sideways ;  to  sannter  idly 

about  in  no  particular  direction.     Far.  dial 
(2)  To  sit  down  gently.    Devon. 
SIDNESS.     Seed-time.     West. 
SIDRON.    A  citron. 
SIDY.     Surly ;   moody.     Sussex.    This  word 

was  given  by  Ray  in  1674,  but  I  do  not  know 

whether  it  be  still  in  use. 
SIE.  (1)  A  drop.    Also,  to  drop.    North. 

(2)  To  pull,  or  stretch.     Yorksh. 

(3)  Saw.     Chaucer. 

(4)  To  strain  milk.     Palsgrave.    It  is  i-rill  in 
use  in  Derbyshiie. 

Sometime  itt  was  of  cloth  In  grainc, 

'Tto  now  but  a  Hgh-elout  as  you  may  see. 
It  will  neither  hold  out  winde  nor  raine ; 
And  lie  have  a  new  cloake  about  mee. 

Perc^g  lUliquei,  p.  Afi. 
SIEGE.  (1)  A  company  of  herons. 
(2)  The  same  as  Sege,  q.  y. 
SIELE.    To  vault.    £lyot,1559. 
SIENE.    Smce. 

I  salle  50W  telle  als  trewe  a  tale 

A  k  ever  was  herde  by  nyghte  or  daye; 

And  the  maste  merTetle,  for-owttyne  naye, 

That  ever  was  herde  by-fore  or  s^ene. 

MS,  Unootn  A.  1. 17,  f.  149. 

SIESIN.    Teast;  barm.    Kent. 

SIESTA.    The  rest  usually  taken  about  noon 

in  hot  countries,  as  in  Spain. 
SIETHES.  A  kind  of  chives. 
SIEVER.    All  the  fish  caught  in  one  tide.    East 

Sussex. 
'SIEVES.    Chives ;  a  small  kind  of  onion.    It 

is  so  spelt  in  HoUyband's  Dictionarie,  1593. 
SIFE.    To  sigh.    Somerset.    Carr  has  «i/f  in 

the  Craven  Glossary,  ii.  124. 
SIFFLEMENT.    Whistling. 
SIG.    Urine.    South. 
SIGALDRY.  ^1)  Deceit ;  trick.  (2)  To  deceive ; 

to  act  by  a  stratagem,  or  unlawAilly. 
Josephe,  take  hym  then  to  thee. 
And  burye  hyln  wher  thy  wil  be. 
But  looli  thou  make  no  tifaldrp. 
To  rayse  him  up  agayne.  ChMt«rPlaif9,iL99. 

There  was  a  wyoche  and  made  a  bagg^ 

A  bely  of  lethyr,  a  grete  swagge ; 

IShe  tj/galdryd  so  thys  bagge  bely. 

That  liytjede  and  soke  roennyt  ky.  jrs.Har/.1701,M. 


SIGGER.    To  leak.     Conm. 
SIGGETH.    Says.    (^.-5.) 

And  9igi«lh  Merlin  wil  hem  abid« 
In  the  forest  here  biside. 

Jrthour  trndMsrlin,  p.  7S. 
SIGH.    To  become  larger.    North. 
SIGHT.  (1)  A  great  quantity.     Far.  dial 

Where  Is  so  greftt  a  strength  of  money,  1.  where 
is  so  hugea  jyfM  of  mony. 

PaUgrm^^t  Jcolmthu,  154t. 

(2)  The  perforation  in  a  hehriet  through  which 
the  wearer  looked. 

(3)  Sighed.    Spenser. 

Than  syr  Dc^ervaunt  »ifgkt. 

And  byheld  the  hevene  up-an  hyght, 

Jhesus,  save  me  in  my  ryght. 

And  Mar6  me  spedo  I         Sir  Degmant,  809. 

(4)  To  cite;  to  quote. 

SIGHTLESS.  (1)  Invisible.    (2)  Unsightly. 
SIGHTS.  (1)  Eyes.    Somerset. 
(2)  Spectacles.     Var.  dial 
SIGHTSOME.    Sightly.    More. 
SIGHTY.     Guttering;  shining. 
SIGINNES. 

Let  them  leame,  let  them  learn,  simple  Hginntt 
as  they  are,  that  the  Apostle  speaketh  in  this  plac« 
of  eodesiastlcali  functions. 

Mar-Prtlate't  Epitome,  p.  43. 
SIGN.    To  intend ;  to  design.     South. 
SIGNE.    To  appoint.    (A.-N.) 
SIGN-HILL.    A  slight  eminence  on  the  sea 
bank,  on  which  a  tall  pole  is  set  up  for  the 
purpose  of  making  signs  to  vessels  out  at  sea. 
Line. 
SIGNIFER.    The  zodiac    (Lat.) 
SIGNIFIAUNCE.     Signification.     (A.^N.) 
SIGNinCATION.    Importance.     Var.  dial 
SIGNIORIZE.    To  govern,  or  bear  rule. 
SIGN  10 RY.    Government ;  dominion ;  <*  i^ain, 

or  lordship ;  seniority. 
SIGN-TREE.    A  beam  in  the  roof  of  a  house. 
See  Thoresby's  Letter  to  Ray,  1703,  in  v. 
Bowks.    Still  in  use. 
SIGNWYNARYE.    A  blood-stone. 

I  will  to  my  eldest  son  and  heir,  Edward  Montagu, 

my  great  ring  with  a  tignwynarpt  hi  it.  which  my 

father  gave  me,  that  remaineth  in  my  study  at 

Brigstock.  Tett.  Vetuat.  p.  743. 

SIGOLLE.  The  cycle. 

As  for  divers  other  purposes,  to  caste  therin  in 
metalle  the«^/«  of  any  plannet,  when  he  Is  stronge 
in  the  heavens.  MS.  Jthmote  840. 

SIGRIM.  (1)  The  herb  segrum. 

Tak   *ifgrvme,   waybrede,  columbyne,   and  die 
thamme  thorow  a  dathe,  and  qwcte  flour,  and  tem- 
per tiUe  It  be  thikke.     MS.  Lincoln  A.  L  17,  f.  890 
(2)  A  name  for  the  fox. 

For  he  thoute  mid  soumme  ginne. 
Him  self  houp  bringe,  thene  wolf  therinne. 
Quod  the  vox.  Wo  Isnou  there? 
Ich  wene  hit  Is  tigrlm  that  ich  here. 

R0Uq.AnHq.i\,  174. 

SIH.    Saw.    See  Ogne. 
SIKE.  (1)  Sach.    North. 

Hir  painty  was  of  dappuUe  gray, 

SUu  on  se  I  never  non, 
As  dose  the  sune  on  somers  day 
The  cumly  lady  hirselfe  schone. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  lit 
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(2)  To  sigh.    Stm  in  use. 
Yf  that  the  feende  hynuelf  wolde  have  a  make, 
Yi  none  to  hym  m  lyke  as  ye  allone. 
He  that  yow  seith,  and  tykjfth  for  your  sake, 
I  pray  to  God  that  evere  he  t^ke  and  grone. 

MS,  Fair/ax  16. 
The  lady  tpkpd  and  sayde,  alias ! 
Into  the  worlde  that  sche  was  wroghL 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  46. 

(3)  A  sick  person.    North. 

(4)  A  gutter ;  a  stream.     North. 
SIKER.     Secure ;  safe.     North. 

I  am  siker  and  I  bileve 

That  none  yvel  schal  thi  fadre  greve. 

MS.  Addit.  10036,  f.  2. 
Ac  arst  ye  schul  me  make  Hkgr, 
With  me  held  in  everi  biker. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  206. 
That  schip  had  a  fUl  tiker  mast. 
And  a  sayl  strong  and  large.      Vernon  MS. 
SIKERDE.    Assured,    (y^.-^.) 
SIKERLYE.    Certainly;  surely. 
Thou  arte  here,  sykerl^, 
Thys  churche  to  robbe  with  felonye. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  IL  38,  f.  240. 

SIKERNESSE.    Security.    {A.-S.) 
SIKIS.    A  scythe.    Nominale  MS. 
SILD.    Seldom,    for  Selde. 
SILDE.    A  shed.    Stowe. 
SILE.  (1)  To  strain ;  to  skim.    North. 

Take  a  handeful  of  sauge,  and  stampe  It,  and 
temper  it  with  hate  ale,  and  sythene  tyle  it  thorowe 
a  hate  clathe.  MS.  Lincoln  A.  L 17,  f.  281. 

Do  therto  gud  wyne,  and  stepe  alle  togidre,  and 
drinke  the  Ucoure  tiled  thorgh  a  clothe  v.  dayes 
mocneand  evene. 

MS.  in  Mr.  Pettigrew'e  potneteUm,  xv.  Cent 
(2)  To  sink ;  to  drop ;  to  make  to  sink,  or  settle ; 
to  flow ;  to  rain.    North. 

Many  balde  garte  he  tyle 
With  the  dynt  of  his  spere. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  I.  17,  f.  131. 
And  thane  syghande  he  saide  with  eyUtnde  terys, 
We  are  with  Sarasenes  besett  appone  sere  halfes. 
Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  f .  03. 
(3J  Kith ;  sediment.     North. 
(4)  To  boil  gently ;  to  simmer.    North. 
SILED.    Canopied. 

AH  the  tente  within  was  eyled  wyth  clothe  of 
golde  and  blewe  velvet,  and  all  the  blewe  velvet  was 
cmbrowdered  with  H.  K.  of  fyne  golde. 

Ho//,  Henry  VIIL  f.  32. 

SILENCED.    Ministers  prohibited  from  preach- 
ing were  said  to  be  nlenced. 

SILERIC.    Adorned  with  carving. 

SILGREEN.    The  houseleek.     West. 

SILING-DISH.    A  milk-strainer.    North. 

SILKER.    A  court-card.    Somerset. 

SILK-SHAG.    A  fine  kind  of  shag  cloth. 
Flower-poudred  mantles,  and  embroidered  gowns 
Of  grass-green  sUk-4hag,  and  the  gawdle  pride 
Of  all  her  Jewels  and  her  Jems  beside. 

Du  Bortoa,  p.  641. 

SILL.  (I)  A  Step.     Oxon. 

(2)  The  young  of  a  herring.    North. 

(3)  A  seat,  or  throne. 
The  precyouse  stones  semiy  tosee  appone eyVe. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  232. 

(4 )  The  shaft  of  a  vehicle.    North.    Sill-horse, 
the  shaft  horse. 


(5  >  A  stratum  of  coal.    Stqfi 

(6)  To  swell,  or  puflTup. 

SILLER.  (1)  SUver.    North. 

(2)  A  covering  of  tapestry,  in  the  form  of  a  ca- 

nopy  for  a  bed,  altar,  &c. 

The  kynge  hymeselfene  es  sette  and  cerUyne  lordea 

Undyre  a  eylure  of  sylke,  sawghte  at  the  burdei. 
o»i  »  xr       «.  .         ^'^^  Arthure,  MS.  Uneoln,  f.  97- 
SILLY.     Sickly ;  weakly.     North, 
SILLYBAUK.    A  sillabub.    Line. 
SILLY-BOLD.    Impertinently  forward. 
SILLY-CORNES. 

And  1  will  looke  babbles  in  your  eyes,  and  plcka 

eiUy-comee  out  of  your  toes. 
«„  ,  ^^  ^^^  Laneathire  Lover*.  1646,  p.  19, 

SILLY-HEW.    A  child's  caul.    Durham, 
SILT.    Sediment ;  ooze.    East. 

I  suppose  It  to  be  the  Hit  of  the  water,  which  the 

wfaidand  the  water  brought  together. 

CTT  n^  TTT.  r«    ^"^"^^  ^^>  A'JW'  SOC.  MS.  p.  %». 

blLT-UP.  To  obstruct  the  course  of  a  stream, 
or  the  free  passage  of  boats  upon  it,  by  a  large 
accumulation  of  sand. 

SILVER-CHAIN.    The  white  laburnum. 

SILVERLINGS.    Coins ;  pieces  of  money. 

SILVER-SPOON.  To  be  bom  with  a  sUver 
spoon  in  one's  mouth,  i.  e.  to  be  very  rich. 

SILYNG.    Tapestry. 

The  Frenche  kyng  caused  the  lorde  of  Countay  to 
stande  secretly  behynde  a  tUyng  or  a  hangyng  in  hif 
chamber.  HoW,  Edward  IV,  f.  4J. 

SIM.    To  seem ;  to  think.     West. 

SIMATHIN.  Liking ; partiality.  Deoon,  "A 
simmathing,  something  of  an  inclination,  some 
tendect/y  towards  love,  a  sneaking  kindness," 
MS.  Devon  Gloss. 

SIMBLING-CAKES.  Currant  cakes  eaten  in 
Lancashire  on  Midlent  Sunday. 

SIME.  A  frame  of  straw  used  for  setting  pans 
on.     North. 

SIMEN.    v^sahnon.    North. 

SIMILLITT.    A  likeness.   HaU. 

SIMINACION.    Breeding.    {Lat.) 
Thus  thay  enduring  in  lust  and  delyte. 
The  sprectes  of  tham  gat  that  were  gyauntes  tyte. 
With  the  nature  of  themeselves  and  tyminadon, 
Thay  wer  brought  forlhe  by  there  ymaglnadon. 

^,,  ,«,,.  ^**  LfliMdoHmtf  206,  f.  2. 

SIMKIN.    AsillyfeUow.    South. 

SIMLIN.  A  kind  of  fine  cake  intended  for 
toasts.     Somerset. 

SIMMIT.     Smooth.    North. 

SIMNEL.  A  kind  of  rich  cake,  generally 
made  in  a  three-cornered  form.  The  term  is 
apphed  in  Saloi^  to  a  plum-cake  with  a  raised 
crust. 

SIMPER.  To  simmer.  East.  "  The  creame 
of  simpering  milke,"  Plorio,  p.  189. 

SIMPER-DE-COCKET.  An  affected  mealy- 
mouthed  girl.  Cotgrave.  "  A  simper-de- 
cocket,  eoquine, fantastical' HoweU,  1660. 

SIMPHANGLE.  A  musical  instrument. 
Yn  harpe,  yn  thabour  and  eymphangle, 
Wurschepe  God  yn  troumpes  and  sautre. 

SIMPHONER.    A  musician.'^''*  "*'''  '''^^' ''  ^' 
SIMPLE.  (1)  Weak;  infirm,  applied  to  the  out 
and  sickly.     Salop. 
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(2)  Of  UtUeTaliie ;  mean. 
SIMPLES.    He  wants  catting  for  the  simples, 
said  of  one  doing  a  foolish  action.  '*  He  most 
go  to  Battersea,  to  be  cat  for  the  simples," 
Old  Proverb. 
SIMPLE-SIMON.    An  idiot.    •'  Simon  Suck- 
egg  sold  his  wife  for  an  addle  duck-egg." 
SIMPLESSE.    SimpUdty.     (v^.-M) 
SIMPSON.    Groundsel.    East. 
SIMULACRE.    An  image.    (Lat) 
SIMULAR.    Cou^itcrfeited.    Shak. 
SIN.  (I)  To  stand.    East. 
(2)  Since.    Still  in  use. 
SINALD.    A  signal    Ch^eene. 
SINAMONE.    Cinnamon.    {J.-N,) 
SINCANTER.    An  old  worn-out  person. 
SIND.    To  wash  down ;  to  rinse ;  to  empty  out ; 

to  quench  thirst.    North, 
SINDER.    To  settle  or  separate  the  lees  or 

dregs.    Kent, 
SINDERLIK.    Separately.    (^.-5.) 
SINDY.     Soft  in  speech.    Devon, 
SINE.  (1)  Afterwards.    North, 
'         His  nobille  swerde  he  drawet  tyntt 
And  faughte  with  that  wylde  twyne. 

MS,  UnaAn  A.  i.  17.  f.  141. 
And  «ynff  go  to  the  tavern  house, 
And  bny  both  wine  and  ale. 

ro^in  Hood,  1.  103. 

(2)  To  Strain.     North. 

(3)  To  leave  off  milking  a  cow. 
SIN-EATERS.     It  was  an  ancient  custom  at 

funerals  to  hire  poor  people,  who  were  to  take 
upon  them  the  sins  of  the  deceased. 

Within  the  memory  of  our  fathers,  in  Shropshire, 
te  thoM  villages  adjoyning  to  Wales,  when  a  person 
dyed,  there  was  notice  given  to  an  old  sire,  (for  so 
they  called  him,)  who  presently  repaired  to  the 
place  where  the  deceased  lay,  and  stood  brfore  the 
door  of  the  house,  when  some  of  the  family  came 
out  and  furnished  him  with  a  cricket,  on  which  he 
•at  down  facing  the  door.  Then  they  gave  him  « 
groat,  Wikich  he  put  in  his  pocket ;  a  crust  of  bread, 
which  he  eat ;  and  a  full  bowle  of  ale,  which  he 
drank  off  at  a  draught.  After  this  he  got  up  from 
the  cricket  and  pronounced,  with  a  composed  ges- 
ture, the  eeiM  and  rest  of  the  eoul  departed,  for  uhtch 
he  would  pawn  hie  own  mm/.  This  I  iiad  from  the 
ingenious  John  Aubrey,  Esq.,  who  made  a  collection 
of  curious  observations,  which  I  have  seen,  and  n 
now  remaining  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Churchill,  the 
bookseller.  liow  can  a  man  think  otherwise  of 
this,  than  that  it  proceeded  firom  the  ancient 
heathens  I  Bagford,  ap.  Brand,  ii.  152. 

SINEDE.    Assigned. 

And  on  the  Saturday  he  synede  the  grounde 
To  the  chyveteynys  al>owte  that  cytd  rounde. 

Afchceologia,  xxi.  53. 
SINET.     The  zenith.     Chaucer. 
SINEWAYS.     Sundry  ways.     Cumb. 
SINEWEY.     Mustard   seed.      "  As   hath  the 

com  of  synewey,"  GestaRora.p.  36. 
SINE  Y.    The  bladder-nut  tree.   It  is  the  trans- 
lation of  baguenaudier  in  lloUyband's  Dic- 
tionarie,  1593. 
SINFAN.    To  perform  a  symphony. 
SINGEL.    Roof  of  a  house. 


Arthour  nnot  on  hem  nun  Caile, 
So  on  the  tingel  do  the  halle. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  At. 

SINGERIES.    Apish  tricks.     Skinner, 

SINGING-BREAD.  The  round  cakes  or  wafers 

intended  for  the  consecrated   host  in  the 

eucharistic  sacrament    See  DaTies'  Rites,  ed. 

1672,  p.  2. 

Item,  I  bequethe  to  the  same  chirdi  a  little 
round  cofyn  of  sylver,  closed  In  e^ngyng-bred,  and 
not  the  hoste.  Teet.  VetueU  p.  966. 

SINGING-HINNT.  A  rich  kneaded  cake,  a 
great  favorite  with  pitmen.  North.  It  has 
currants  and  butter  in  it,  and  is  baked  oyer 
the  fire  on  a  girdle.  • 

SINGING-MEN.    Choristers. 

SINGLE.  (1)  Pure;  genuine;  disinterested; 
plain;  sincere;  unreserved. 

(2)  Weak;  feeble ;  silly.  "  My  single  state  of 
man,'*  Shakespeare.  Single  beer,  week  beer ; 
double  beer  J  strong  beer. 

(3)  A  handful  of  the  gleanings  of  com  tied  up. 
North. 

(4)  An  animal's  tail,  properly  applied  to  that  of 
the  buck.    See  Hunting,  sect.  12. 

SINGLE-GUSS.    The  plant  orchis.     West. 

SINGLE-MONEY.     SmaU  coins. 

SINGLERE.    Avrildboar. 

Boye*  in  the  subarbis  t)ourdene  f ulle  heghe 
At  a  bare  eyngiere  that  to  the  bente  rynnyt. 

'Morte  Jrthure»  MS.  Uneoln,  f .  86. 

SINGLE-STICK.  A  well-known  play  with 
staves,  which  consists  in  attempts  to  bring 
blood  from  yomr  adversary's  head,  when  he 
who  fii^t  effects  it  is  pronounced  victor.  It  is 
sometimes  called  backsword. 
SINGLET.  An  unlined  waistcoat.  Derb.  When 

double  or  lined  it  is  termed  a  doublet. 
SINGLE-TEN.   A  tenth  card.    North.    A  term 

used  generally  at  the  game  of  whist. 
SINGLETON.     AsillvfeUow.     West. 
SINGLE-WOMAN.    A  whore.    "  Syngle  wo- 
man a  harlot,  putagn/*  Palsgrave. 
SING-SMALL.     Equivalent  to  must  be  content 

with  less  than  appearances  promised.  Essex, 
SING-SONG.    A  drawling  song.     Var,  dial 
I  tell  the  foolc,  whatever  thou  be. 
That  made  this  fyne  sing»ong  of  me. 

Thou  art  a  ryming  sott ; 
Thy  very  lynet  doe  the  betray. 
Thy  barren  witt  makes  all  men  lay 
'Tis  some  rebellious  Scott. 

Suckling'e  Reply  to  a  1AM,  MS. 
SINGULAR.  (1)  Single ;  lonely.     Notf. 
(2)  Choice.     Shak.     "  Proper  or  synguler,  ex- 
guts,"    Palsgrave,  adj.     "  Synguler  or  pure, 
absolu,  exquis,  singuler"  ibid. 
STNGULF.     A  sigh.     Spenser, 
S I NGULL.    A  cingle,  or  horse-girth. 
SINIFY.    To  signify.     North, 
SINISTRAL.     Sinister. 

They  gather  their  ainietrat  opinion,  as  1  hearsav 
of  St.  Paul  to  the  Hebrews.       Beeon'e  fVorkf,  p.  9S. 
SINK.    To  work  a  mine  deeper.     Derb. 
SINK-A-PACE.    Cinque-pace,  q.  V.     Sincopace, 

Gaulfrido  and  Bamardo,  1570. 
SINK-DIRT.    Gutter  mud.     iMua 
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SINKER.    A  ccstpool ;  used  in  the  neigbbour- 

hood  ofSpilsby.    Umc. 
SINK-HOLE.    A  hole  for  dirty  water  to  nm 

through.     South, 
SINKSANKER.    A  term  of  contempt. 
SINK-STONE.    A  perforated  hollowed  stone  at 

the  top  of  a  sink.     Var,  dial 
SINNEN.    A  sinew,  ^miwr-^rown,  having  the 

sinews  contracted.  North, 
SINNETE.  A  kind  of  doth. 
SINNOWED.     Gaily  ornamented.    Sirmow,  a 

woman  very  finely  dressed. 

Whereai  she  wont  in  her  feathered  youthfulneMe 

to  look«  with  amiable  eye  on  her  gray  breast,  and 

her  sppckjed  side  saylet,  all  tinnwofsd  with  tiWer 

quUUit,  and  to  drive  whole  armies  of  fearfull  foulet 

b  fore  her  to  her  manter'*  table. 

Nath'g  Pierce  P9nnile9te,  1592. 
SIN-SYNE.    Since  that  time.     North, 
SINTER.      "  Synter  ot  masonry,"  Palsgrave. 

It  occurs  in  the  Pr.  Parv.  translated  by  ctnc- 

/ortttwi,  MS.Harl.221. 
SINUM.    "  Synum  a  vessell,  faiselle*'  Pals- 
grave, 1530,  subst.  f.  64. 
SIPE.    To  drain  or  drip,  as  liquor  does  through 

a  cask,  tap,  &c.  which  is  defective  or  not 

tight.    Line. 
SIPf  ETS.    Small  thin  pieces  of  bread  mixed 

with  milk  or  broth.    South, 
SIPPLE.     To  sip  up ;  to  drink.     "  They  did 

but  tipple  up,'  Yorkshire  Ale,   1697,  p.  7. 

Brockett  has  hirple,  p.  269,  ed.  1829. 
SIPRES.     Same  as  Cipress,  q.  v.   •'  Sipres  or 

bonegraces  that  worilen  use  to  weare  one  their 

faces  or  foreheads  to  keepe  them  from  the 

the  sunne,"  Florio,  p.  590. 
SI-QUIS.    If  any  one.    (la/.)   Advertisements 

or  bills  thus  commenced  formerly,  and  hence 

the  name  of  siquisses  was  often  given  to  them. 

"  A  siquis,  or  publick  note,  cry  public,  ou 

eeduU*'  Howell. 
SIR.  (1)  A  gentleman.    Shah. 
(2)  Applied  to  priests  and  curates ;  it  was  a 

scholastic  title,  the  translation  of  domimtSf 

given  to  a  person  who  had  taken  his  first  de- 
gree in  the  university. 
SIRE.    A  breed,  or  sort,  as  a  good  nre  of  pigs, 

or  of  cabbages,  &c    East. 
SIR-HARRY.    A  close  stool.    East. 
SIR-JOHN.    A  priest. 

With  much  adoe  and  great  difficultie  obteined 
that  a  poore  chapell,  served  with  a  single  Sir  John, 
and  destitute  both  of  font  and  churchyard,  might 
remaine  standing  in  the  place. 

Lamhard'e  Perambulation,  1596,  p.3I7- 

SIR-JOHN-BARLEYCORN.    A  jocular  name 

for  ale,  which  is  made  of  barley. 
SIROINE.    A  kind  of  soft  salve  for  wounds, 

mentioned  in  MS.  Med.  Lincoln,  f.  310. 
SIRPLE.    The  same  as  Sipple,  q.  v. 
SIRRAH.     In  old  plays  this  term  is  frequently 

addressed  to  women. 
SIRRAP.   A  hard  blow.  Devon. 
SIR-REVERENCE.   A  corruption  of  the  phrase 

ffl»e  reverence,  which  was  said  as  a  kind  of 

apology  bdbre  the  utterance  of  anything  that 


might  be  considered  objectionable,  but  oftni 
simply  as  an  apology  in  speaking  to  a  superior, 
"  Sa-reverence,  eatoa  reverentia,  saving  regard 
or  respect ;  an  usual  word,  but  miscalled  9tr» 
reverence  by  the  vulgar,"  Blount's  Glosso- 
graphia,  ed.  1681,  p.  572.    Compare  a  cu- 
rious passage  in  the  Yoxkshire  Ale,  1697,  p. 
12.    The  term  was  also  applied  to  human 
ordure,  and  is  still  used  in  that  sense. 
A  worthy  knight  there  Is  of  ancient  fame. 
And  sweet  Sir  Reverence  men  doe  call  his  name ; 
By  whose  Industrious  policie  and  wit. 
There's  many  things  well  tane  were  else  unfit: 
If  to  a  foule  discourse  thou  hast  pretence. 
Before  thy  foule  words  name  Sir  Reverence  j 
Thy  beastly  tale  most  pleasantly  will  slip. 
And  goinc  thee  praise  when  thou  deserv'M  the  whip 
There's  nothing  vile  that  csn  be  done  or  spoke, 
But  must  be  covered  with  Sir  Reverence  doake. 
His  ancient  pedigree  whoever  seekes. 
Shall  finde  he's  sprung  from  'mongst  the  gallant 

Oreekes, 
Was  AJax  squire,  great  champion  to  god  Mars  t 
Pray  God,  Sir  Reverence,  blesse  your  worships  (      ). 
Taylor'e  Workee,  1630,  UL  90. 
A  puppie  licks  Mannela's  lipps,  the  sense 

I  grant,  a  dog  may  kis. air  reverence. 

Fletcher' e  Poenu,  p.  10. 
But  the  old  proverbe  ne'r  will  be  forgot, 
A  lechers  love  is,  like  eir  reverence,  hot. 

Tby/or'f  Worket,  1630,  il.  100. 

SIRUP.    A  poor  ha'purth  of  sirup,  i.  e.  a  poor 

weak  creature.    St{foUk. 
SIS.  (1)  The  cast  of  six,  the  highest  throw  upon 

thcdk    {J.'N.) 
(2)  Cicely,  a  common  name  for  a  girl. 

The  plowman  that  in  times  past  was  contented  In 
russet,  must  now  adaies  have  his  doublet  of  the 
fashion,  with  wide  cuts,  his  garters  of  fine  silke  of 
Granado,  to  meet  his  Sie  on  Sunday. 

Lodgt^e  Wits  Mieerie,  IflBI. 
SISE.  (1)  The  assizes.    Palsgrave, 
Thes  letters  kepte  I  tyll  the  siee. 
My  Ubertie  to  enterprise.         MS.  Jshmole  802. 

(2)  A  wax-taper.  "  Syse  waxe  candeU,  bougee,'* 
Palsgrave,  1530,  subst.  f.  64. 

(3)  A  lesson,  or  task.   North. 

S I SERARA.    A  hard  blow.    East, 

SISKIN.    A  greenfinch.     It  is  the  translation 

of  breant  in  Hollyband's  Dictionarie,  1593. 
SISOUR.    A  person  deputed  to  hold  assizes. 
Now  of  the  eytthe  wyl  wespeke. 
That  fals  eyaoure  use  mostc  to  breke. 

jrS.Har/.  lyoi.f.  18. 
What  shul  we  sey  of  thys  dytours, 
Thys  fals  men  that  beyn  ayeouru 

MS.  Hart,  1701,  f.  9. 
Ley  hande  on  booke,  iheeveow  take  none  hede> 
For  every  thing  drawethe  to  his  semblable. 

MS.Aehmolem,i.iO, 

SISS.  (1)  To  hiss.     Line.    Hence  sissing,  a 
hissing  serpent.    *'  Sibilus  est  genus  serpentis, 
Anglice  a  syssyng,"  MS.  Bibl.  Reg.  12  B.  L 
f.  12,  written  about  1400. 
(2)  A  huge  fat  woman.    Devon. 
SISSLE.    A  thistle.    Sussex. 
SIST.    Seest.     {J,.S.) 
Foral  dal  thou  «i«f  with  thin  eien 
Hou  this  world  wend,  and  ou  men  deien.  M8.Digby  88. 
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SISTER.    A  sewster. 
SISTERING.    A  dstern,  o.  reseiroir. 
SISTER-LAW.    A  sister-in-law.     West, 
SISTER-SONE.    Nephew.    (J,-S.) 

And  we  are  titter-sone*  two. 

And  aythir  of  u«  othir  slo. 

He  that  Hfea  wiUe  be  fulle  wo 

That  ever  was  he  made.        Fveeval,  1441. 
SIT.  (1)  To  endure. 

Was  never  knyghte  that  he  flude, 

In  France  ne  In  Scotlande, 

Mighte  Hit  a  strakeof  his  hande 

One  his  styffstede. 

MS,  Lincoln  A.  I.  17>  t.  130. 

(2)  7b  mt  a  woman^  to  keep  the  night-courtsbip 
(q.  v.)  with  a  girl.  To  sit  eggg^  to  remain  a 
guest  an  unreasonable  time.  To  tit  on,  said 
of  milk  when  it  burns  in  the  pan.  To  sit  m, 
to  adhere  firmly  to  anything. 

SITE.  (1)   Disgrace;    shame.     "  Sorowe  and 
syte;'  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  236. 
Now  alle-weldand  Oodc  that  wyrscheppes  us  alle, 
Oiff  the  sorowe  and  tpte,  sotte  there  thow  lygges. 

Mortg  Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  64. 

(2)  A  scythe.   Nominate  MS. 

SIT-FAST.  A  kind  of  hard  swelling  on  a  horse's 

back.     Cotgrave, 
SITH.  (1)  Since.    North. 

The  kyng  seyde.  What  may  thys  mene? 
Y  trowe  Syr  Roger  and  the  quene 

Be  comen  to  thys  londe, 
Fornevyr  «vth  they  went  y-wys, 
Sawe  y  Syr  Roger  hounde  or  thys, 
That  ys  wondur  tythand  I 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  96,  f.  74. 

(2)  Time.    (J.-S.) 

Than  the  cokwoldes  wer  full  bly  the. 
And  thankyd  God  a  c.  syM. 

M8.A*hmole  61,  {.61. 

(3)  Way ;  journey. 

SITHCUNDMAN.  The  head  or  chief  of  a  town 

or  parish.    Coles.    {J.-S.) 
SITHE.  (1)  To  sigh.    East. 
(2)  To  strain  or  purify  liquor. 
SITHE-CRADLE.   A  rack  of  wood  fastened  to 
a  scythe  for  carrying  the  mowed  barley  clean 
into  the  swath.    Kennett,  p.  42. 
SITHEN.    Since.   (J.-S.)     Sithence  is  often 
used  by  later  writers. 

I  bade  felowcs  to  my  dynere, 
And  9ithen  thei  wil  not  cum  here ; 
A  develle  have  who  that  reche. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  v.  48,  f.  49. 
SITHERS.     Scissors.    North. 
SITHY-HANGERS.    A  cow's  teats.   Somerset. 
SIT-STILL-NEST.    Merda.   Lane. 
SITTAND.    Suitable;  becoming. 

A  hundretho  pondls  worthe  of  londe 
Of  rent  wele  nttandc 

MS.  Uncoln  A.  i.  17,  f- 130. 
He  salujede  that  sorowfttlle  with  tittande  mor^cz. 
And  f^aynes  aftyre  the  fende  fairely  thereaftyre. 
Morf  Arthure,  MS,  Lmcoln,  f.63. 

SITTEN-ON.    stunted  in  stature. 

SITTING.  A  space  in  the  pew  of  a  church  suf- 
ficient for  one  person. 

SITTIN6.CL0TH.  A  kind  of  garment,  the 
•tme  as  striffhtm  in  Ducange. 


SITTINGS.    Stotute  fairs  for  servants  bdd  in 

some  parts  of  the  North. 
SI-VA.   A  cry  to  hounds.    Maiatre  of  the  Game, 

MS.  Bodl.  546,  XV.  Cent. 
SIVE.  (1)  To  foUow.    {J.-N.) 

Who  that  the  vicls  wolde  eschyve. 
He  mot  by  resone  thanne  sive. 

Gotoer,  MS,  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  82. 
And  bowe  unto  thyne  heste  and  Hvc 
Humility,  and  that  y  vowe. 

Gower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  58. 
The  forme  botbe  and  the  matere. 
As  now  tivendc,  thou  schalt  here. 

Gowcr,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  84. 

(2)  To  sieve.    Also,  a  sieve. 

And  casting  foortb  silken  shraps,  to  catch  wood- 
cocks, or  in  syvlng  of  muck-hiUs  and  shop-dust, 
whereof  he  wiU  bouH  a  whole  cart  load  to  gain  a 
bow'd  pimne.  Haah'a  Pierce  Pennilesae,  1502. 

(3)  A  scythe.    South. 
SIVEDES.   Refuse  of  bran. 
SIVELLE.   Civil. 

Therin  he  sped  hym  right  welle 
Of  the  maister  of  lawe  syvette, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  74. 

SIX.    A  cup  of  six,  i.  e.  a  cup  of  beer  sold  at  six 

shillings  a  barreL 
SIXES-AND-SEVENS.    The  true  origin  of  this 

phrase  has  been  given  in  v.  Set  (13). 
SIX-LOVE.    A  term  at  whist,  signifying  six  to 

none  in  scoring. 
SIX-STRINGED-WHIP.    A  popular  name  for 

the  statute  of  the  six  articles  which  passed  in 

1541.     See  Lingard,  ed.  1844,  vi.  293. 
SIZE.  (1)  Six.   Lane. 

(2)  "  A  size,"  says  Minsheu,  "  is  a  portion  of 
bread  or  drinke,  it  is  a  farthing  which  schoU 
lers  in  Cambridge  have  at  the  buttery ;  it  is 
noted  with  the  letter  S."  See  also  Ellis's 
Literary  Letters,  p.  178.  The  word  now 
means  anything  had  by  the  students  at  dinner 
over  and  above  the  usual  commons. 

(3)  Assizes.    Still  in  use. 

Our  drowning  scap'd,  more  danger  was  ensuing, 
'Twos  eize  time  there,  and  hanging  was  a  brewiz^. 

Taylor'e  Workea,  1830,  il.  14. 

(4)  One  third  of  an  inch,  a  term  much  used  by 
shoemakers. 

SIZELY.    Proud;  coy.    North. 

SIZER.  (1)  A  thin  piece  of  brass  with  a  round 

hole  in  it  wherein  they  try  to  see  whether  a 

cast  bullet  is  perfectly  round. 

(2)  A  student  at  Cambridge  whose  expenses  for 
living  are  partially  provided  by  the  college, 
originally  a  servitor,  as  serving  one  of  the  fel- 
lows. Each  fellow  of  a  college  had  one 
servitor  allotted  to  him. 

SIZING.  (1)  Yeast.    This  term  occurs  in  Lilly's 

Mother  Bombie,  ed.  1632,  sig.  Aa.  vii. 
(2^  Weaver's  size.   North. 

(3)  A  game  at  cards  called  *'  Jack  running  for 
mustard,"  is  generally  called  "  Jack  running 
for  sizing**  The  cards  are  placed  so  that  by 
touching  the  first  pair,  all  the  rest  must  of 
course  fail  diagonally,  in  the  form  of  upright 
wedges.   Kent. 

SIZLE.    To  saunter  about.  North. 
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8IZT.    Gluey;  sticky.   South. 
SIZZEN.    To  hiss.   North. 
SIZZLE.   The  half  hiss,  half  sigh  of  an  animal ; 
of  an  owl,  for  instance.  Also  the  effervescence 
of  brisk  beer,  &c  through  a  cork ;  or  the 
alarming  hissing  of  lightning  very  near  one. 
Ray  says  that  yeast  is  called  sizzing  from  the 
sound  of  the  vrorking  beer.     Since  this  vras 
written  I  heard  the  word  thus  used, — '*  If  we 
heen't  rain  in  another  week  we  shall  be  all 
sizzled  up."    This  evidently  meant  burnt  vp, 
as  it  was  spoken  in  a  season  of  fearful  aridity. 
Moor's  Suffolk  Words,  p.  351. 
SIZZUP.    A  hard  blow.  North. 
SI3AND.    Sighing.    (A.-S.) 
Vet  In  fritbe  as  I  can  fare, 

M yselfe  ssf^and  allone, 
I  herd  the  mourn  jng  of  an  hare ; 
Thus  delfiiUy  she  nuule  her  mone. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  r.  48,  f.  100. 

SI3E.    Saw.    (J.-S.) 

Thus  wen  ache  come  the  lady  ny^e. 
Then  toke  sche  better  hede,  and  sjf^e 
The  womman  was  ry5t  fay  re  off  face, 
Allethouj  here  hu:kyd  other  grace. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  1.6,  r.  7. 
And  so  bifeUe,  as  y  cam  nyje, 
Oute  of  my  boot  whanne  he  me  sy^e. 

Oower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134.  f.  30. 
SI3TE.     Sight.    (A.-S.) 

The  kyng  comfortid  the  quene  and  other  ladyes  eke, 

Hisswetebabb  full  tendurly  he  did  kyt; 

The  yonge  prynce  he  behelde  and  in  hit  armys  did 

here. 
Thus  his  bale  tumyd  hym  to  blii : 
Aftur  sorow,  Joy  the  course  of  the  worlde  is. 
The  gi^te  of  his  babls  relesid  parte  of  his  woo. 
Thus  the  wUle  of  Ood  In  every  thyng  is  doo. 

MS.  BibL  Reg.  17  D.  XV. 

SI55ED.    Sighed.    See  Strand. 

And  sore  9VJ$ed  that  al  men  mythte  wel  se. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  i.  6,  f.  143. 

SKAALIN6.    A  lean-to  or  out-office  with  roof 
asloop,  appendant  to  a  higher  building.  Hant. 
Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
SKACHES.  "(Tro^/or,  he  that  goeth  on  styltes 
or    tkaches"    Elyote's    Dictionarie,    1559. 
**  Scatches,  gralUe;*  Coles'  Lat.  Diet. 
Away  with  boates  and  rodder, 
Farewell  both  bootes  and  akatehe*. 

Dugdale't  Imbanklngt  1682,  p.  391. 

SKADE.    Harm;  mischief.   Smsex. 

SKAFE.    Awkward.    Unc. 

SKAFFAUT.    A  scaffold ;  a  wooden  tower ;  a 

raised  stage.   (A.-N.) 
SKAG.   An  accidental  blow,  particularly  of  the 

heel  of  the  shoe,  so  as  to  tear  either  the 

clothes  or  the  flesh;  any  slight  wound  or 

rent.  Somerset. 
SKAIN.  (1)  A  crooked  sword,  or  scimitar,  used 

formerly  by  the  Irish. 

Duryng  this  siege  arrived  at  Harflew  the  Lord  of 

Kylmalne  in  Ireland,  with  a  band  of  zvj.  hundreth 

Iryshznen,  armed  in  mayle  with  dartes  and  tkaynn, 

after  the  maner  of  their  comitrey. 

Hatt,  Henry  F.  1 88. 

(2)  A  scarf  for  the  head. 
SRAITH.    Hurt;  harm.    North. 


And  as  he  was  betwixt  them  past* 

They  leapt  upon  him  balth : 
The  one  his  pyke-staff  gripped  fast. 

They  feared  for  Its  tkaWu  RoMn  Hood,  l.l*/k 
SKALES.    A  game  mentioned  by  Wager  in  hie 
play  called,  "The  longer  thou  Livest,  the  more 
Foole  thou  art."     Some  suppose  it  to  be  the 
same  as  SkoyUs,  q.  v.     See  a  mention  in 
Clarke's  Phraseologia,  1655,  p.  254,  and  ano* 
ther  in  Florio's  New  World  of  Words,  1611, 
p.  19,  from  which  latter  it  seems  to  have  been 
a  game  like  nine-pins,  and  the  game  of  skit- 
tles is  stni  so  called  in  Devon. 
SKALK.     This  word  has  not  yet  been  ex- 
plained.   Other  copies  of  the  ballad  preserved 
in  MS.  HarL  372,  f.  1 14,  and  Strype's  Memo- 
rials of  Cranmer,  1694,  App.  p.  138,  agree  in 
the  reading  here  given. 
Its  meet  for  every  man  on  this  matter  to  talk. 
And  the  glorious  gospel  ghostly  to  have  in  mind ; 
It  is  sothesaid,  that  sect  but  much  unseemly  OcaJk, 
As  boyes  babble  in  books,  that  in  scripture  are  blind* 
Forest  RsUquet,  p.  Ua 

SKALLE.  (1)  A  scald  head. 

(2)  A  drinking  cup ;  a  goblet  It  is  more  gene- 
rally written  skayle  or  skaiL 

SKANSKBACK.  Easily  distmguishaMe ;  having 
some  special  mark.    Yorksh. 

SKARNES.    Terrors. 

SKASE.    To  run ;  to  hurry.    Corwo. 

SKASI5AGER.  The  hot  seed  of  a  wUd  vine.  It 
occurs  in  MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  280. 

SKATHY.    Ravenous ;  mischievous. 

SKAVELL.    A  kind  of  spade.    Tusser. 

SKAWER.    A  jurat. 

Recompenee  of  the  same  shall  bo  given,  and  the 
harms  amended  to  him  that  is  so  wronged,  accord- 
ing to  the  discretion  of  the  bayllff  and  the  $kuw«r. 
DugdaWt  History  of  Imbanking,  106S,  p.  97. 

SKAYNEY.   Long;  lanky.  Dorset. 
SKEAR.    Gravel ;  pebbles.  iViE>r/A. 
SKEEL.(l)ApaiL   North, 
(2)  To  shell  peas,  beans,  &c    Westm. 
SKEELING.     The  inner  part  of  a  bam  or 

garret,  where  the  slope  of  the  roof  comes. 

South. 
SKEEMISH.    Delicate.    Also,  given  to  schem- 

ing,  manoeuvring,  covetous.    JVest. 
SKEEN.   A  sword.    (A.-S.) 
SKEER.    (1)    The  place  where   cockles  am 

gathered.    West,  and  Cumb.  Dial  p.  386. 

(2)  To  mow  lightly  over :  applied  to  pastures 
which  have  been  summer-eaten,  never  to  mea- 
dows. In  a  neuter  sense,  to  move  alohg 
quickly,  and  slightly  touching.  Hence,  from 
its  mode  of  flight,  is  derived  skeer-devU. 

(3)  "  To  skeer  the  esse"  is  to  clear  the  grate, 
separating  the  ashes  from  the  live  coals.  Chesh, 
See  Ray's  English  Words,  1674,  p.  17. 

SKEER-DEVIL.    The  swift.    Somerset. 
SKEERINGS.   Hay  made  from  the  bad  parts  of 

pasture  land.   West. 
SKEG.  (1)  The  stump  of  a  branch ;  also,  a  rent 

in  a  piece  of  cloth,  such  as  would  be  made  by 

a  skeg.  Herrf.    In  the  following  passage  il 

means  a  peg  of  wood. 
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Which  a*  ih«  owner  (for  h  i  use)  did  wtmn, 
A  nayle  or  te^  by  ehance  his  bnoeh  did  teare. 

T^tof"*  Work69,  1630,  il.  119. 

(2)  A  wfld  plum.   Nprthm^t    "  A  sloe,  a  ske^, 

a  bulleis/'  Florio,  p.  515. 
SKE66ER.    A  salmon. 
SKEKB.     A  contest. 

And  with  tkeket  aod  with  flgfat. 
The  wayei  loked  wele  apllght. 

Jrth0ur  UHd  Merlin,  p.  167* 
With  U  and  B.  fullesekire  thou  be. 
That  thyne  executurs 

Of  the  ne  wiUe  rekke,  but  skiick  and  skeMce 
Fulle  baldely  in  Chi  boures. 

MS.  UnaHn  A.  i.  17>  f.  813. 
SKEKIE.    Shy;  frightened.    Northumb. 
SKELDER.    To  swindle.    "  If  #ite«nii^  fall  not 
to  decay,    thou  shalt  flourish,"    Hawkins, 
Origin  of  the  English  Drama,  iii.  119. 
SKELINGTON.    A  skeleton.    Weti. 
SKELK.   To  shrink.    Said  of  wood. 
SKELL.    AtheU.    North. 
SKELL-BOOSE.    Explained  by  Carr,  the  head 

of  the  stalls  of  cattle. 
SKELLED.    Anything  twisted  or  warped  out 
of  a  flat  or  straight  form  into  that  of  a  curve, 
tkeO,  or  shell.  North. 
SKELLERED.    Warped ;  made  crooked.    Siel- 

ler-brainedt  disorda^d  in  mind.   North. 
SKELLY.  (1)  Thin  and  Ugbt.  Line. 

(2)  To  squint,  to  look  awry.   North. 
SKELMS.    Long  poles  made  use  of  in  harvest 

time  to  carry  codes  of  hay  on  by  hand,  where 

the   distance  is  small  and  draught  horses 

scarce.    Olotic. 
SKELP.  (1)  A  blow.    North.    "In  payn  of  a 

skelp,"  Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  95. 
^2)  To  kick  severely.    East. 

(3)  To  leap  awkwardly.    Chesh. 

(4)  To  move  rapidly.    To  skip  or  run  with  great 
strides,  or  in  a  bounding  manner.   North. 

SKELPER.    Anything  very  large.     Grose  has 

tkelpingt  fiiU,  bursting,  very  large. 
SKELT.  Rumour ;  report.  North. 
SKELTER.    Order  as  to  arrangement,  or  condi- 

/ion  as  to  body.   North. 
SKELTON.    A  skeleton.    Wett.     "A  skelton 

or  a  notamie,'*  Cotgrave  in  v.  Eschelette. 
SKELVE.    To  incline ;  spoken  of  a  pot  or  pan 

that  has  slipped  from  its  upright  position ; 

thus  they  say,  **  It's  all  shelved  to  aside  and 

run  over."  Unc. 
SKEMMEL.    Along  form  or  stool   North.    It 

is,  of  course,  from  the  A.-S. 
SKEN.    To  squint.   North. 
SKENSMADAM.   A  mock  dish  set  upon  the 

table  for  show.    Cumb. 
SKENT.   To  have  the  diarrhoea,  said  only  of  ani- 
mals.  Somerset.  Hence,  perhaps,  skenter,  an 

animal  which  will  not  fatten. 
SKEP.    A  basket  made  of  rushes  or  straw.    A 

beehive  is  called  a  bee-skep.    far.  dial 
Sum  what  lene  ui  bi  thi  »1f$pt 
I  thai  50U  leoe,  seide  Jocep. 
Curwr  Mundi,  MS.  ColL  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  30. 

8KEPE.     A  fishing  vessel.    North. 


SKER.    To  slide;  to  skate.  North. 
SKERE.  (1)  Clear ;  fr^oe.    Also  a  verb,  to  escape 
frt>m,  to  get  dear  of. 

And  thou  migfateat  bring  me  her  on. 
The  and  thine  tones  y  sehal  lete  gon 
Fiam  prisoun  quite  and  there. 

Op  ef  Warwike,  p.  900. 
The  nijtiogale  ison  Im  nome. 
That  wol  shtlden  hem  fh>m  shome. 

Of  skathe  hoe  wele  hem  akere : 
The  thretteJook  hem  kepeth  ay. 
He  leith  bi  nijte  and  eke  bi  day 
That  hy  beth  fendes  i-fere. 

RtOq.  Jntiq.  L  Ml. 

(2)  To  drive  or  scare  away. 
SKERLET.    Scarlet. 

In  ekerlet  kyrtells  Of  ex  one. 
The  ookwoldes  stodyn  eTerycfion, 
Redy  unto  the  danayng. 

MS.  Jehmole  61,  f.  81. 
SKERRE.    See^car(4). 
SICERRY.    Slaty,  as  coals.   J)erb. 
SKESE.    To  run  or  frisk  about.   Cormo. 
SKET.  (1)  Part ;  region.    {A.-S.) 
(2)  Soon;  quickly;  immediately. 

Themperur  askede  him  what  a  bet ; 
Gerard,  a  sede,  alie  sket. 

JB«M»  0/  Hamtemtf  p.  108. 
In  wiche  parlement  he  hete 
Men  ichuld  him  bring  the  children  ekete. 

ArUuntr  and  Merlin,  p.  18. 

SKETCH.    A  latch.  North. 

SKEUL.    To  look  askant.  Kent. 

SKEW.  (1)  Aslope.  Suffolk.  Also,  to  cast  on 
one  side.  "  Skew  your  de  towards  the  mar- 
gent,''  Stanihurst,  p.  17. 

(2)  A  cup.  A  cant  term.  Dekker's  Lanthome 
and  Candle-Light,  1620,  «ig.  C.  iiL 

f 3)  The  sky.   MS.  Cott.  Vesp.  D.  vu. 

(4)  Thick  drizzling  rain,  which  lasts  only  for  a 
short  time.    Comw. 

(5)  "  To  skue  or  chamfret,  viz.  to  slope  the  edge 
of  a  stone,  as  masons  doe  in  windowes,  &c, 
for  the  gaining  of  light,"  Cotgrave. 

(6)  The  tail  of  a  bird. 

(7;  A  kind  of  rude-fashioned  boat,  mentioned  in 
Harrison's  Britaine,  pp.  5,  43. 

(8)  To  shy,  as  a  horse.    Var.  dial 

(9)  To  throw  violently.   North. 
hoj  To  skewer.   Somerset. 

(11)  A  piebald  horse.  Chesh.  Applied  to  a 
kitten  in  Skelton's  Works,  i.  99. 

(12)  A  projection.  Yorksh.  Also  a  verb,  to  toss 
or  throw  up. 

SKEW-BALD.    Piebald.    Var.  dial. 

The  gkewed  horsci,  by  myne  intcnte. 
The  which  into  the  touth  parte  wente, 
I  maye  well  lickcn  veramente 
To  Jewes  and  panymn  eke. 

Chester  Playe^  ii.  142. 
SKEW-BOGLISH.    Said,  but  not   very  com- 
monly, of  a  shving  horse.    Line. 
SKEWE.    To  fail  away ;  to  escape. 

The  welkyn  wanned  anone  and  the  watur  ekeweth. 
MS.  Cott.  Culig.  A.  u.  f.  loa 
SKEW-THE-DEW.    A  splayfooted  person. 
SKEWTING.    Sloping.    East. 
SKEW-WHIFT.    Aslant;  slanting.    West. 
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SKBWT.    Askew.   Somertet. 

SKETL.    To  lean  to  one  aide ;  to  overturn  a 

cart.  North. 
SKEYL-BEAST.    The  partition  of  cattle-stalls. 
SKETLD.    Particoloured.    Yorish. 
SKETSE.    To  run  away.    Comw. 
SKIBBS.    Squibs.  This  appears  to  be  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  in  Brit.  BibL  i  541. 
SKICE.  To  play  and  firolic  about ;  to  run  quickly 

and  silly.    Soufh. 
SKICER.    A  lamb  which  runs  itself  to  death 

from  excess  of  energy.    JVett. 
SKID.  (1)  To  aflix  a  hook  to  the  wheel  of  a  wag- 
gon to  prevent  it  descending  too  rapidly  down 
a  hill.    Far.  dial     Ray  says,  "  rotam  suffla- 
minare,  with  an  iron  hook  fastned  to  the 
axis  to  keep  it  from  turning  round  upon  the 
descent  of  a  steep  hiU." 
(2)  A  timber-cart ;  a  sledge. 
SKIDDEY-COCK.    A  water-raU.    West, 
SKIDER.    A  skate.   Northumb. 
SKID-PAN.    The  shoe  with  which  the  wheel  of 

a  carriage  is  locked.  Far.  dioL 
SKIE.  (1)  A  cloud.  (^.-5.) 
(2)  y  the  skyfaUa  we  shall  catch  larks,  a  reply 
to  any  one  who  broaches  a  wild  or  improbable 
hypothesis. 
SKIEL.    A  beer-cooler.    Wilts. 
SKIERETH.    Escapcth.    In  the  first  of  these 
passages,  the  MS.  in  the  library  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  reads  skeereth,  f.  64. 
And  thus  ful  oft  hlneJf  sche  tkier«th» 
And  it  al  war  of  had-I-wlst. 

Cower,  MS.  Bodt.  S94. 
That  he  the  wordii  lasse  or  more 
Of  his  enchanntement  ne  hereth. 
And  In  thli  wise  himselfe  he  *kier«th. 

Oower,  MS.  Soe.  Jntiq.  134,  f.  41. 
SKIFF.  (1)  Distorted ;  awkward.    West. 
(2)  To  remove  one's  residence.  North. 
SKIFF-DISH.    An  instrument  used  for  forcing 

down  the  brims  of  a  hat. 
SKIFFER.    Alow  shallow  tub.  Line. 
SKIFF-HANDED.     Inexpert  in  using  the  hands 
— ^unable  to  cast  anything  in  a  straight  di- 
rection.  North. 
SKIFT.    To  shift,  or  remove.   North. 
SKIFTE.   To  appoint ;  to  ordain.  (A.-S.)  Also, 
occasionally,  a  substautive. 

And  therfore  grete  Godd  wolde  so  wisely  tJcifit 
alle  thynges,  that  whenne  a  mane  fulle  of  fellcitee, 
thurghe  his  heghe  pride,  wllle  nojte  knawe  his 
niakere  fra  the  heghte  of  pride  into  the  pltte  of 
nekenes  and  lawnes  he  mone  be  plungede. 

MS^Uncotn  A.  1. 17.  f.  81. 

SKILE.  (1)  To  separate ;  to  divide.  The  people 
are  said  to  be  skiling  out  of  town  when  the 
assizes  are  over.  Zhmeltn. 

(2)  An  iron  slice  used  for  skimming  the  grease  off 
broth.    North. 

SKILL.  (1)  Reason.  (J.^S.) 

And  If  that  thou  me  telles t  skU, 
I  shal  don  after  thi  wlU  MS.  Digby  86. 

When  the  prince  hade  hym  beholde. 
He  }ede  and  sate  hym  where  ho  wokle. 
Its. 
M8.  Cantab.  Ff.  ▼.  48,  f.  06. 


Sche  seyde.  Lordynges,  so  God  mtsave. 
He  that  me  wan  he  schalle  me  have  I 

Ye  wot  wele  yowre  crye  was  to  I 
The  lordys  assentyd  wele  ther  tyUe, 
For  sche  seyde  nothyng  but  9kyU«, 
And  that  sche  wolde  no  moo. 

MS.  CtmtaK  Ff.  U.  38.  f.  77* 
(2)  To  know ;  to  understand.   Still  in  use  in  the 

North  of  England, 
raj  To  hull  oats.   Devon. 
(A)  To  signify ;  to  make  a  difference.    *'  It  skills 

not,"  Shakespeare. 
SKILLET.    A  small  pot  of  iron  or  copper  or 

brass,  with  a  long  handle. 
SKILLUN.    An  outhouse ;  a  kind  of  pantry ;  a 

penthouse ;  a  shed.   Souih. 
SKILLT.  Water  in  which  meat  has  been  boiled, 
thickened  with  oatmeal.    A  word,  I  believe, 
of  modem  growth.  Line. 
SKILTY-BOOTS.     Half-boots.    Dorset. 
SKILVINGS.    A  wooden  frame  to  fix  on  the 
top  of  a  cart  in  order  to  widen  and  extend  its 
size ;  the  rails  of  a  cart. 
SKIM.  (1)  To  mow.    Far.  dial 
(2)  To  makeanvthing  to  fly  swiftly  but  smoothly. 

Var.dial. 
SKIMBLE-SKAMBLE.      Rambling ;     uncon* 
nected.  This  phrase  occurs  in  1  HeurylV.iiLl 
I  meet  one,  thinking  for  my  due  to  speake. 
He  with  evasions  doth  my  purpose  breake, 
And  asks  what  newes  I  beare  from  France  or  Spain» 
Or  where  I  was  In  the  last  showre  of  raine  i 
Or  when  the  court  remooves,  or  what's  a  docke. 
Or  Where's  the  wind,  or  some  such  windy  mocke; 
With  such  fine  tcimbU-teentble,  spitter-spattar. 
As  puts  me  cleane  besides  the  money  matter. 

n^hr's  fVorkes,  1630,  U.  8a 

SKIME.  (1)  To  look  at  a  person  in  an  under- 
neath way,  the  head  being  held  down.  Lihe. 

(2)  A  ray  of  light.    YorJksh. 

SKIMISH.     Squeamish.     Devon. 

SKIMMER.    To  frisk  about.   East. 

SKIMMERING.  Shining ;  an  extreme  degree 
of  cleanliness.    Durham. 

SKIMMINGTON.  "To  ride,"  or  "riding 
Skimmington,"  is,  according  to  Grose,  a  ludi- 
crous cavalcade  in  ridicule  of  a  man  beaten  by 
his  wife :  it  consists  of  a  man  riding  behind  a 
woman  with  his  face  to  the  horse's  tail,  hold- 
ing a  distaff  in  his  hand,  at  which  he  seems  to 
work,  the  woman  all  the  while  beating  him 
with  a  ladle.  A  smock  displayed  on  a  staff  is 
carried  before  them,  as  an  emblematical  stand- 
ard, denoting  female  superiority :  they  are  ac- 
companied by  what  is  called  rough  music, 

'  that  is,  frying-pans,  bull's-horns,  marrow- 
bones and  cleavers,  &c. — a  procession  ad- 
mirably described  by  Butler  in  his  **  Hudi- 
bras.'^  According  to  Jennings,  the  custom  is 
still  in  vogue  in  Somerset. 

SKIMPING.  Scanty,  said  of  dress  when  cut 
too  short  or  narrow  for  the  person.  South. 

SKIMPS.  The  scales  and  refuse  of  flax  de- 
tached in  dressing  it.   Somerset. 

SKINCH.  To  give  scant  measure :  to  nip  and 
squeeze  and  pinch  and  pare,  so  as  to  effect  a 
saving.  Line. 
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SKINCHING.    Narrow-mill  icd.    Unc. 

SKIN-COAT.  To  curry  one's  skin-coat,  i.  e.  to 
beat  him  very  severely. 

SKIN-FLINT.    A  miser.    Var.dial, 

SKINGY.  (1)  Stingy.   Unc, 

(2)  Cold,  nipping,  as  applied  to  the  weather. 
Sttfolk. 

SKINK.  (1)  In  a  fomUy  the  person  latest  at 
breakfast  is  called  the  tJkiniy  or  the  tkmkeTf 
and  some  domestic  office  is  imposed  or  threat- 
ened for  the  day,  such  as  ringing  the  bell, 
putting  coal  on  the  fire ;  or,  in  other  cases, 
drawing  the  beer  for  the  family. 

(2)  To  fill  the  ghiss ;  to  drink ;  to  serve  or  pour 
out  liquor.  North.  The  term  occurs  in  our 
old  dramatists.  "Shed,  skinked,  poured  forth," 
Florio,  p.  518,  ed.1611. 

Untill  hee  falls  asleepe  he  tkinki  and  drinket. 
And  then  like  to  a  bore  he  trinket  and  stlnkes. 

Taylor'*  Workes,  1630.  ili.  5. 

(3)  To  spy,  or  peer  about.  East. 
SKINKER.    A  tapster ;  a  drawer.    Aquarius  is 

called  a  skmker  in  Du  Bartas,  p.  33. 
But  no  fear  affrights  deep  drinkers. 
There  I  tou'd  it  with  my  dcinker*. 

Bamaby*t  Journal. 

SKINLET.    Thin  skin.    Florio,  p.  135. 
SKINNER.     A  dealer  in  skins.     "  PeUipiua, 

skynner,"  Nominale  MS.  xv.  Cent. 
SKINNY.  (1)  Lean.     (2)  Miserly.    South. 
SKIP.  (1)  The  same  as  Skep^  q.  v. 
(2)  A  small  wooden  or  metal  utensil  used  for 

taking  up  yeast.   Sussex, 
SKIP-BOY.    A  ship-boy ;  a  boy  who  is  attend- 
ant on  the  captain  of  a  ship. 
SKIP-JACK.  (1)  The  merrythought  of  a  fowl, 

made  into  a  little  toy  by  a  twisted  thread  and 

small  piece  of  stick. 
(2)   A  dandy  puppyish  fellow.     "A  dwarfe, 

dandiprat,  little  skip-jacke,"  Cotgrave  in  v. 

Nimbot, 
SKIP-KENNEL.    A  footboy. 
SKIPPER.  (1)  A  bam.  A  cant  term.    Dekker's 

Lanthome    and    Candle-Light,    1620,'   sig. 

C.  iii.     Grose  has  the  term. 
(2)  The  master  of  a  ship. 

Watt  doth  retoume  the  tkipper*  tale, 

And  hearb-wives  courtesie, 
To  him*  that  left  his  sisters  mayde 
About  the  countrie. 
MS.  Poem*  in  Dr.  Bliss's potsessiont  temp.  James  I. 

SKIPPET.  A  small  round  wooden  vessel  with 
a  long  handle,  used  for  lading  water  into 
troughs,  &c.,  called  in  Leicestershire  a  ladc- 
gaun.    Line, 

SKIR.  To  graze,  skim,  or  touch  lightly ;  to 
jerk.    Somerset. 

SKIRE.     Loose ;  open ;  thin.   Lane. 

SKIRGALIARD.  A  wild,  gay,  dissipated  fel- 
low ?    See  Skelton's  Works,  ii.  218. 

SKIRL.  (1)  To  shrivel  up.  East. 

(2)  To  scream ;  to  shriek.   North. 

(3)TosUde.    Yorish. 

SKIRME.  To  fence ;  to  skirmish.  It  occurs  in 
Wright's  Seven  Sages,  p.  91. 

R^(RR.    To  scour  the  country.   Shak. 


SKIRRET.  The  water-parsnip.  ThcfoUowing 
is  a  receipt  to  make  skirret-pie  : 

Take  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of  skirrets  blanched  and 
sliced,  season  them  with  three  nutmegs  and  an 
ounce  of  cinnamon,  and  three  ounces  of  sugar,  and 
ten  quartered  dates,  and  the  marrow  of  three  bonea 
rouled  in  yolks  of  eggs,  and  one  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  ringo  roots,  and  preserred  lettuce,  sliced  lemon, 
four  blades  of  mace,  three  or  four  branches  of  pre- 
served barberries,  and  half  a  pound  of  butter ;  then 
let  it  stand  one  hour  in  the  oven  :  then  put  a  cau- 
dle made  of  white  wine,  veijulce,  butter  and  sugar ; 
put  it  into  the  pie  when  it  comes  out  of  the  oven. 

A  3Vti«  Oentlewoman'*  Delight,  1676,  p.  18«. 

SCIRROCK.  A  scrap ;  a  fragment ;  anything  of 
very  small  value.  North. 

SKIRT.  To  throw  water  with  a  syringe :  to 
squirt.  Somerset. 

SKIRTER.    A  syringe,  or  squirt. 

SKIRTING.  (1)  The  diaphragm  of  cattle.  A 
term  used  by  butchers.  Somerset. 

(2)  A  sort  of  half-ploughing,  preparatory  to  beat- 
burning.   Devon, 

SKIRTS.  To  sit  upon  any  one's  skirts,  i.  e.  to 
meditate  revenge  upon  him.  This  phrase  oc- 
curs in  several  old  plajB,  but  I  do  not  recollect 
to  have  seen  it  anywhere  explained.  Tarlton, 
the  celebrated  clown,  told  his  audience  the 
reason  why  he  had  cut  off  the  skirts  of  his 
mantle  was  that  no  one  should  be  able  to  sit 
upon  them.    Cf.  Stanihurst,  p.  26. 

Crosse  me  not,  Lisa,  nether  be  so  perte. 
For  if  thou  dost  /'//  tit  upon  thv  akirte. 

The  Abortive  of  an  Idle  Howrt,  16SII. 

SKISE.    To  run  fast.  L  Wight. 
SKISTE.   To  order ;  to  arrange. 

Scathylle  Scottlande  by  skylle  he  Oetftttft  as  hym 

lykys. 
And  Wales  of  were  he  wane  at  hys  wille. 

Morte  Arthnre,  MS.  Lineo/n,  f.  53 

SKIT.  (1)  To  slide.   Somerset. 

(2)  A  scud  of  rain.   Devon. 

(3)  The  diarrhoea  in  animals.  Line.  The  term 
occurs  in  the  Pr.  Parv. 

(4)  A  satirical  reflection.    Var.  dial 

(5)  Hasty ;  precipitate. 

SKITE.    Merdis  aspergere.  Far.  dioL  Perhaps 

more  commonly  skitter. 
SKITLY.     Small;  diminutive.    West. 
SKITTER.    A  countryman  who  was  leading  me 

up  a  steep  hill,  when  we  came  to  a  place 

which  was  inaccessible,  said,  *'  We  had  better 

skitter  under  here,  and  it  won't  be  so  steep." 

Kent. 
SKITTER-BOOTS.    Half  boots,  laced  in  front. 

Called  also  skittervamps.   /.  of  Wight. 
SKITTER-BRAINED.      Giddy;    thoughtless. 

North. 
SKITTERING.    Slight ;  flimsy.    Devon. 
SKITTER. WIT.    A  foolish,  giddy,  harebrained 

fellow.    Chesh. 
SKITTLE.    To  cut ;  to  hack.    West. 
SKITTY.    A  moor-hen.    Somerset. 
SKIVE.  (1)  To  pare  the  thicker  parts  of  hides 

previously  to  tanning  them. 
(2)  To  turn  up  the  eyes.  Line. 
SKIVER.     A  skewer.    Skiver-wood^  dogwood, 

of  which  skewers  are  made.    West. 
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SKIWINKIN.    Awrj;  crooked.  Eawt. 
SKIZZLE.    A  marble  taw.  Eaat. 
SKLEIRE.    An  iron  for  corling  hair. 
SKLEM.    To  steal  slyly.  Herrf. 
SKLISTE.  A  flat  instrument  with  an  upright 

handle,  generally  maie  of  tin. 

Sprede  a  lyn  clowte  on  a  bord,  and  this  plaster 

theroD,  and  mak  it  thynne  with  a  tMigte,  and  do  it 

on  the  hevede  alle  hate. 

MS,  Med.  Rse.  Uneoln.  f.  281. 

SKOGGER.  The  leg  of  an  old  stocking,  nsed 
as  a  kind  of  gaiter  in  snow.time.  North. 

SKOLYON.    A  scullion.   Palsgrave. 

SKOMPET.    Discomfited.    See  Scomfete. 

If  thou  sallegoo  tobatelle,  saye  thit  orysone  de- 
▼otely  and  enterely  one  the  croys  of  thi  swerde.  and 
glrde  the  therwith,  and  here  this  orysone  with  the 
appone  the,  and  thou  talle  noghte  be  slayne  nor 
ekott^fet.  MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  176. 

SKOOL.  The  cry  along  the  coast  when  the  her- 
rings appear  first  for  the  season. 

SKOPPOLOIT.  Play. romps, froUcking.  "What 
ha  made  yeow  sa  long  ?"  "  Why  I  ha  bin 
havin  a  game  a  ikoppohit  along  i  th'  man 
Jenkins  i  th'  chatch  yahd.*'  This  word  is  much 
used  in  Ipswich,  and  is  also  pronounced  skop- 
pojot.  Whence  can  it  have  come  ?  A  school- 
mistress chid  a  child  for  skoppoUdtm :  but  she 
did  not  mean  playing  truant,  or  traaant,  as  we 
call  it  ScopBf  to  loiter,  has  been  surmised  as  a 
possible  source.  East. 

SKORCLE.  To  scorch.  Skorke  occurs  in  an 
early  vocabulary  in  my  possession,  and  also  in 
Archaeologia,  xxx.  413. 

SKORPHILLYS.    Scrofulous. 

SKOTE.    A  prop.    /.  Wight. 

SKOTTEFERS.    Shooters ;  archers.   {A.-S.) 
Ditcoveris  of  schotte-meoe  and  skyrmys  a  lytUlIe, 
Skayret  thaire  tkoUeferg,  and  iheire  skowtte  wachet. 
Morte  Arthurs,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  79. 

SKOULKERY.    Skulking ;  lurking. 

Lokeje  skytte  it  so,  that  us  no  skathe  lyn^pe'. 
For  na  skomfitoure  in  akoulkery  is  skomfite  ever. 
Mortt  Arthurs,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  70. 

SKOUT.   The  auk  is  so  called  in  Northumber- 
land.   See  Pennant's  Tour  in  Scotland,  ed. 
1790,  i.  48. 
SKOVE.    A  sheaf  of  com.    West. 
SKOWER.   To  be  shackled. 
SKOWK.    To  skulk.    Cotgrave. 
SKOWREGHIDE.  Scourged. 

Ef  tirwarde  thou  was  skowreghide  sare. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  L  17,  f.  190. 

SKOWTE. 

With  me  ye  xall  ron  in  rowte. 
My  consell  to  take  for  a  tkowte, 

Dighy  Mytterie;  p.  79. 

SKO YLE  S.   A  game  played  with  pins,  alluded  to 

in  Kind  Hart's  Dreame,  1592. 
SEOYMOSE.    Squeamish. 

Thow  art  not  tkoymoBs  thy  fantasy  for  to  tell. 

Bal^»  Kynge  Johan,  p.  11. 

SKRAUM.    To  grope  about.    Yorksh. 
SKRED.    To  stride.   Somerset. 
SKREEE.  To  creak.  North. 

The  soUe  of  the  parke  was  so  exceeding  barren 


that  It  did  beare  a  gray  mosse,  like  that  of  an  oM 
parke  pale,  which  skre^«»  as  one  waike*  on  It,  ard 
putts  ones  teeth  on  edge.  Aubrey'*  MS,  WUts,  p.  71. 
SKREENGED.    Squeezed.    North. 
SKRENT.    To  bum;  to  scorch.    West. 
SKRILE.    Small  underwood.  South. 
SKRITHE.    A  shriek;  a  scream. 

Whenne  that  it  was  abowte  mydnyghte» 
By^onde  the  water  he  herde  a  tkrythe, 
Fulle  lowde  one  heghte  he  herde  it  cry. 
And  askede  helpe  over  fuUe  rewfUIly. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  L  17,  f.  JU 
SKRUSSLE.    Thecracklinofpork.  East. 
S  K  R Y.    A  coarse  sieve  for  corn. 
SKRYTCHE-HEULE.    A  screech-owl.    Pala- 

grave,  without  the  French  synonyme. 
SKUE.    Same  as  Skew,  q.  v. 
SKUFF.    A  precipice.  North. 
SKUT.    To  crouch  down.  Kent. 
SKUTCHINEAL.    Cochineal.   North. 
SKUTY.   Smart;  clean;  brisk.  East. 
SKWYNECY.   Thequinscy. 

Sora  for  gletony  sail  have  emang 
The  ekwyneey,  that  evil  swa  Strang. 

John  de  Wageby,  p.  II 

SKY.  (1)  To  look,  or  peep.  Sufolk. 

(2)  To  shy,  as  horses  do. 

SKYBY.     Shy;  reluctant;  averse.    Yorksh. 

SLA.    To  slay,  or  kill. 

Any  conynges  here  to  ela. 

And  with  the  trespas  away  to  ga. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  v.  48,  f.  48. 

SLAB.  (1)  The  wryneck.    North. 

(2)  A  bricklayer's  boy.    Easlfl 

(3)  Foot  pavement.    Line. 

(4)  Slabby ;  adhesive.     Shak. 

(5)  The  outer  cut  of  a  tree  when  sawn  up  into 
planks,     rar.  dial. 

(6)  A  puddle;  a  wet  place.  North.  Perhaps, 
in  the  following  passage,  it  may  mean  a  slab  of 
foot  pavement. 

The  Grounde  of  Artes  who  hathe  well  tredd. 
And  noted  well  the  tlyppery  elabbet. 

Recorders  Cattle  of  Knowledge,  1M6. 

(7)  In  Cornwall,  when  the  melted  tin  is  cast 
into  oblong  square  pieces  in  a  mould  made  of 
moor-stone,  the  lesser  pieces  they  call  slabs^ 
and  the  greater  blocks.    Kennett,  MS. 

SLABBARD.    "  Slabbarde,  morosus,  tardus** 

Prompt.  Parv.  MS.  Harl.  221,  f.  156. 
SLABBER.  (1)  To  soil,  or  dirty.     West. 
Till  neere  unto  the  haven  where  Sandwitch  stands. 
We  were  enclosed  with  most  dangerous  sands. 
There  were  we  sows'd  and  alabberd,  wash'd  and  dash'd. 
And  gravell'd,  that  It  made  us  halfe  abash'd. 

Taylor'e  Dtsnttwery  by  Sea,  p.  98. 
(2)  To  eat  up  greedily. 
SLABBY.   Sloppy ;  dirty. 

This  threatning  is  to  travellers  that  go 
Long  Journeys ;  tlabbynln  thcy'I  have,  or  snow. 
A  Bookjbr  Boys  and  Girlt,  1686,  p  1& 

SLACHE.    To  loiter.    Yorksh. 
SLACK.  (1)  The  low  ground.    North. 

They  took  the  gallows  from  the  elaek. 

They  set  It  In  the  glen. 
They  hang'd  the  proud  sheriff  on  that, 
Releas'd  their  own  three  men. 

Robin  Uood,11.m, 
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(2)  Coal  reduced  to  Tory  Binall  pieces.  Theside 
of  a  mountain  where  the  rock  has  crumbled 
and  fallen  down  in  an  oblique  direction  is 
called  a  slack, 

(3)  Mingere.     Wore, 

(A)  To  cool  in  water.     North. 

(5)  Underdone ;  itocit-baked,  spoken  of  bread ; 
tlack  done,  meat  underdone.  KetU.  Slack- 
oven,  an  oven  which  bakes  slowly. 

(6)  To  put  off;  to  procrastinate. 

(7)  A  long  pool  in  a  streamy  river. 

(8)  Dull ;  low ;  depressed ;  lazy.  Slack-deod, 
depression  of  trade,     far,  dioL 

SLACKE.    Slow.    (^..5.) 

SLACKEN.    To  fall  in  price.    Slacking,  want 

or  deficiency  of  anything. 
SLACKET.     Slight;  slim.    Comw. 
SLACK-TRACE.      An  untidy  woman.    Line. 

In  some  places,  slackumtrant. 
SLACK- WATER.    A  deficiency  of  water,  by 
which  the  machinery  of  mills  erected  on 
streams  is  deprived  of  its  proper  action. 
SLADDERY.    Wet  and  dirty.    North, 
SLADE.  (1)  A  valley ;  a  ravine ;  a  plain.  Brockett 
says  its  present  meaning  is  **  a  breadth  of 
green  sward  in  ploughed  land,  or  in  planta- 
tions."   I  have  heard  the  term  in  Northamp- 
tonshire applied  to  a  flat  piece  of  grass,  and  to 
a  border  of  grass  round  a  ploughed  field.  The 
first  meaning  (a  valley)  is  given  in  the  Here- 
fordshire Gloss,  p.  94 ;  but  Moor  describes  it 
**  a  snudl  open  hanging  wood."     See  Morte 
d'Arthur,i  161, 176, 192 ;  British  BibL  i.  154; 
GyofWarwike,p.  120. 
Sexty  tloogene  in  a  tlade  of  sleghe  mene  of  irmet. 
MMt9  Jrthure,  MS,  Lincoln^  f.  84. 
It  had  bene  better  of  William  a  Treut 

To  have  bene  abed  with  torrowe. 
Than  to  be  that  day  In  the  greenwood  $lad9» 
To  meet  with  Little  Johns  arrowe 

Robin  Hood,  1. 118. 
Whenne  we  were  put  fro  Paradise 
Into  this  like  wrecched  glade. 

Cursor  MundU  MS,  Coll.  THn.  Cantab,  t.  8. 
And  how  he  cUmbeth  up  the  bankis, 
And  falleth  into  tladit  depe. 

Goccer,  M8,  Soc  Antiq.  134,  f.  131. 
But  when  he  came  to  Barnesdale, 
Great  heaviness  there  hee  hadd, 
For  he  found  tow  of  his  owne  fellow^s 
Were  slaine  both  In  a  tlade, 

Robin  Hood  and  Gup  of  Giabome, 

(S)  A  tied,  or  sledge.  Also,  to  carry  on  a  sledge ; 
to  drag  on  the  ground. 

SLADE-DOWN.  To  draw  back  part  of  the 
mould  into  the  interfurrow,  with  the  plough 
dragging,  or  slading  upon  its  side.    Norf. 

8LADER1NG-DRAG.  A  small  drag,  or  car- 
riage,  or  sledge,  without  wheels,  and  sliding  on 
the  ground,  drawn  by  one  horse.     Chesh. 

SLAG.  (1)  Refuse  of  lead,  or  other  ores.  It  is 
sometimes  applied  to  coaL  Slag-pigs,  small 
flat  pigs  of  lead  of  an  inferior  quality.  *'  At 
the  silver  mills  in  Cardiganshire  the  cinders  or 
refuse  of  the  litharge,  which  remain  after  the 
first  boiling  of  the  mine,  are  call'd  slags,  which 
are  beat  small  with  grott  stampt  lifted  up  by 


a  wheel  moved  by  water;  so  the  dross  of  tia 
in  Cornwall  is  called  the  slag  ;  so  Ukewise  the 
slag  or  refuse  of  melted  iron,"  Eennett,  MS. 

(2)  T^e  bUck  slat,  which  lies  commonly  above 
the  coal  in  sinking  their  pits  in  Flintfihire,  is 
called  the  slag.    Ibid.  MS. 

(3)  Miry  and  slippery.    Pr.  Part. 
SLAGER.    TosUcken.     West. 
SLAGHT.     Hung  up  ;  put  away  ? 

When  we  come  and  sitten  in  same, 
I  shalle  tech  the  a  game, 

I  cai]  hit  wcl  be  rote ; 
Then  shal  thou  se  my  slyng  tlaght. 
And  of  the  best  take  us  a  draght, 

And  drynk  welle  right  be  note. 

MS.  Cantab.  Pf.  v.  48,  f.  49. 

SLAGS.     Sloes.     Westm. 

SLAIF.    A  shallow  dish.    North. 

SLAIGH.    The  sloe.    Lane. 

SLAIN.    Smut  in  com.     Cumb. 

SLAINT.   To  bring  forth  young,  applied  to  cows 

and  mares.    Kent. 
SLAIR.    To  walk  slovenly.    North. 
SLAIRO.    Mod.    Northumb. 
SLAISTER.  (1)  To  beat  severely.    North. 
(2)  To  do  anything  awkwardly.     Yorksh. 
SLAIT.  (1)  An  accustomed  run  for  sheep ;  henct 

the  place  to  which  a  person  is  accustomed  is 

called  shut.     West. 
(2)  To  slake  quicklime.    Deton. 
SLAKE.  (1)  A  deep  ditch ;  a  ravine. 
Uelafslawein  z*lak 
flbrty  score  on  a  psk, 
Wyd  opene  one  here  bake.     Sir  Degrevnnt,  3Bo. 

(2)  To  quench ;  to  subside.    North. 

Whenne  that  here  paynys  slakpd  was. 
And  schehadde  passyd  that  hydouspas. 

Here  nose  bariit  on  bloode ; 
Sche  was  unblemeschyd  ffoot  and  hand. 
That  saw5  the  lordys  off  the  iande. 

And  thankyd  God  on  rode. 

Romance  of  AthOtUm. 

(3)  To  lick,  e.  g.  plates  or  dishes  badly  washed 
and  not  well  dried  are  said  to  be  slaked  oser. 
It  is  also  vulgarly  used,  I  believe,  in  the  sense 
of  to  kiss.    Line. 

(4)  To  put  out  the  tongue.    Lane. 
hS  To  fail ;  to  desist.     (A.-S.) 

(6)  Leisure ;  opportunity.     Notf. 

(7)  An  accumulation  of  mud  or  slime,  particu- 
larly in  a  river.     Cumb. 

(8)  A  gentle  light  stroke.     North. 

(9)  To  smear ;  to  bedaub.     Yorksh. 

(10)  Very  small  coals.     North. 

(11)  To  go  silently.     Weber, 

(12)  To  untie ;  to  loosen.    (y/.-5.) 

(13)  Soft,  as  mud,  dirt,  &c.  Dxmelm. 
SLALE.  Violent ;  inflamed.  North. 
SLAM.  (1)  To  beat     North. 

(2)  A  kind  of  game.  It  is  also  a  term  at  whtst, 
used  when  one  party  wins  a  game  before  the 
other  has  gained  a  trick. 

At  post  and  paire.or  ilam,  Tom  Tuck  would  play 
This  Christmas,  but  his  want  wherewith  sayes  uay. 
H'trHcie»  WorkM,  li.  5< 

(3)  The  side ;  to  go  up  the  slam  of  the  hill  is  to 
go  up  obliquely.    Dorset, 
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(4)  To  throw  fast,  violently,  as  a  door ;  to  fling 
down.     Vixr.  dial, 

(5)  A  kind  of  muscle.    South. 
(6)TaUandlean.    North. 
SLAM-BANG.    With  great  violence.     West. 
SLAMKIN.   A  female  sloven.    Perhaps  flam- 

fnackt  or  slammerkin  is  in  more  general  use. 
Hence  tlammacij  to  walk  slovenly,  to  do  any- 
thing awkwardly. 

SLAMMING.    Large;  big.     West. 

SLAMPAMBES.  To  cut  a  person  of  the  slam- 
pambes,  or  to  give  him  the  slampambes,  i.  e. 
to  beat  him  by  stratagem,  to  circumvent  or 
conquer  any  one.  It  occurs  in  an  old  play 
quoted  by  Nares,  who  was  unable  to  explain 
the  phrase. 

The  townesmeD  being  pinched  at  the  heart  that 
one  rascall  In  such  scomefuU  wise  should  give  them 
the  *lampamef  not  so  much  weleng  the  slendernesse 
of  the  losse  as  the  shameftilnesse  of  the  foile. 

St€mihur$fg  Dtmription  cf  JrOand,  p.  25. 

SLAMTRASH.    A  great  sloven.     Y&rkth. 

SLANE.     Sloes.     Devon. 

SLANG.  (1)  Apparently  some  kind  of  ordnance, 
mentioned  in  Arch.  xi.  439. 

(2)  A  long  narrow  piece  of  land,  sometimes 
camediilaHket.     West. 

SLANGAM.  An  awkward  lout  «  A  taU  and 
dul]«/^am,  that  hath  no  making  to  his  height, 
nor  wit  to  his  making ;  also,  one  that  bdng 
sent  on  an  errand  is  long  in  returning,"  Cot- 
grave,  in  V.  Longii. 

SLANK.  (1)  Slhn ;  slender.    North. 

(2)  A  slope,  or  declivity.    Kent. 

SLANS.    Sloes.     West. 

SLANT.  To  exaggerate.  North.  "To mock, 
or  lie,  or  dissemble,'*  Kennett  MS. 

SLANT-VEIN.  One  vein  of  ore  crossing  an- 
other at  an  acute  angle.    North. 

SLANT.    A  slattern.     West. 

SLAP.  (1)  Suddenly.    North. 

(2)  To  spill  liquor.  All  of  a  slap,  L  e.  very 
sloppy.     Yorksh, 

(3)  To  slap  up,  to  eat  quickly,  to  lick  up  food. 
Still  in  use. 

(4)  The  same  as  Slab  (5). 

(5)  To  loU  out  the  tongue.    North. 

(6)  A  gap.    Somerset. 

SLAP.  BANG,  ^olently;  headlong.  Skg^-dash 
is  also  used  in  the  same  sense. 

SLAP-DASH.  A  cheap  mode  of  colouring  rooms 
by  dashing  them  with  a  brush  in  imitation  of 
paper.   North.   In  masonry,  rough-cast. 

SLAPE.  (1)  Soft;  sHppery;  smooth.  Hence, 
metaphorically,  crafty.  North.  Slape  hawing 
by  haw  binks,  i.  e.  slippery  holding  by  a  hall 
bench.    Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

(2)  Sleep.    Sevyn  Sages,  929. 

SLAPE-ALE.  Plain  ale  as  opposed  to  ale  medi- 
cated  with  wormwood  or  scurvy  grass,  or 
mixed  with  any  other  liquor.  Skinner  says 
this  is  a  Lincolnshire  word. 

SLAPE-FACE.  A  soft-spoken,  mealy-mouthed 
hypocrite.    Lmc. 

SLAPEL.    A  large  lump.    Sussex. 


SLAPER.    The  stump  of  a  tree.   Noif. 

SLAPING.  Walking  about  a  house  with  dirty 
shoes  and  wet  dripping  clothes.     Oxon. 

SLAPPING.    Very  large.     Var.dial 

SLAPPT.    Not  baked  enough.     Suffolk. 

SLAP-SAUCE.    A  parasite,    mnsheu, 

SLAP-SHOES.     Shoes  with  loose  soles. 

SLARE.  (1)  A  hint;  an  indirect  reproach.  Line. 

(2)  To  smear,  to  mark  with  dirt  here  and  there ; 
thus  when  a  floor  has  been  imperfectly  washed 
it  will  be  said,  "  They've  stared  it  sadly." 

SLART.  (1)  To  splash  with  dirt  Yorksh.  In 
Herefordshire,  to  stain. 

(2)  Used  as  a  substantive,  to  mean  a  quantity ; 
thus  one  market  woman  will  say  to  another, 
"  You've  got  a  pretty  good  start  of  butter  this 
welk."  Used  as  a  verb,  to  signify  to  taunt  by 
insinuations,  e.  g.  "  If  you've  anything  to  say, 
out  with  it,  and  don't  sUrrt  in  that  way."  Line. 

SLART.     Bedaubed.    East. 

SLASH.  (1)  A  cut,  or  gash.     Yorksh. 

(2)  The  same  as  Pleach^  q.  v. 
SLASHING.    Gay;  wild.     Var.dial 
SLASHT.    Wet  and  dirty.    J^orth. 

SLAT.  (1)  To  strike ;  to  slap ;  to  throw  or  cast 
down  violently  or  carelessly.  Var.  dial. 
"  Slatted  his  brains  out,"  Webster,  iv.  99.  A 
slat  in  the  face,  i.  e.  a  reproach. 

f 2J  To  split,  or  crack.     West. 

(3 )  A  spot,  or  stain.     Yorksh. 

(4)  An  iron  heater  used  for  smoothing  linen 
after  washing.    Somerset. 

(5J  To  set  on ;  to  incite.    North. 

h)  A  share.    Biuley. 

(7)  A  slate.    North.     "  Sklat  or  sUt  stone," 

Prompt  Parv.  MS.  HarL  221 . 
SLAT- AXE.    A  mattock  with  a  short  axe  aid. 

Devon. 
SLATCHIN.    Untidy.     Cumb. 
SLATE.  (1)  A  valley? 

Certayn,  tho  said  the  knyght. 
That  theflfe  I  saw  to  nyght 
Here  beside  a  slate. 

Torrent  of  Portugal^  p.  70. 

(2)  To  ridicule.  Var.  dial.  This  is  probably 
derived  from  our  fifth  meaning. 

(3)  A  sheet.  An  old  cant  term,  occurring  in 
Dekker's  Belman  of  London,  1608. 

(4)  A  woman  is  said  to  be  slated,  when  her  pet- 
ticoat falls  below  her  gown. 

(5)  To  bait  animals.  '*  Bay  of  bor,  of  bole 
slatyng,"  Kyng  Alisaunder,  200.  "  To  slate 
a  beast  is  to  hound  a  dog  at  him,"  Yorkshire 
Ale,p.  115,  ed.  1697.   • 

(6)  To  be  angry,  or  wroth.^ 

The  apostille  says  that  God  thaim  hatys. 
And  over  alle  other  with  thaim  Hatys, 

R,  de  Brunnet  US.  Bowest  p.  55. 

(7)  Apod  or  husk,  of  peas,  &c.    Hants. 
SLATHER.   To  slip,  or  slide.     Chesh. 
SLATS.  (1)  Cross  pieces  used  in  the  hurdles  of 

the  Midland  counties. 
(2)  Dark  blue  oose,  rather  hard,  left  dry  by  the 

ebb  of  the  sea.    Suff. 
SLATTER.    To  waste ;  or  rather,  pcrljaps,  not 

to  make  a  proper  and  due  use  <^  anythip 

48 
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thus  they  say,  "  take  care,  or  youHl  flatter  it 
all  away ;''  and  when  the  weather  is  unsettled, 
so  that  the  work  o(  the  farm  is  interrupted, 
the  fiEumer  will  say  to  his  men,  **  I  fear  we 
shall  have  a  slattering  time  of  it"  Also,  to 
be  negligent  and  slovenly. 

SLATTER-DE-POUCH.  An  ancient  dance, 
mentioned  in  an  old  play  in  MS.  BodL  30. 
Gayton  alludes  to  it  as  a  boy's  exercise. 

SLATTERINS.     Relics.    Lane. 

SLATTERY.    Wet ;  dirty.     Var.dial, 

SLATY.     Miry,  or  muddv. 

SLAUGHMESSES.    A  kind  of  sword  ? 

Beside  these,  we  have  the  fierce  Brabanders  and 
strong  Almainet  wyth  long  pykes  and  cuttyng 
riaughmetie*.  Hall,  Henry  V,  f.  15. 

SLAUGHTER.  A  great  alteration  involving 
some  destruction,  e.  g.  applied  to  the  thorough 
repair  and  renovation   of  an  old  mansion. 

SLAUM.    To  smear.    Leic. 

SLAUSE.    To  strain  liquor.     "  Colo,  to  sclause 

ale,"  MS.  Gloss,  xv.  Cent. 
SLAVEINE.    A   pilgrim's    mantle.      (^.-M) 
*'  Sarabarda,  Anglice  a  sclavene,"  Nominale 
MS.  in  my  possession. 

He  covyrde  hys  face  wyth  hys  tlaoe^e, 
That  Tyrrye  ichulde  not  knowe  hys  peyne. 

If S.  Cantab,  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  M5. 
Many  wente  Clement  agayne, 
A  tklavyn  was  hys  wede. 

MS.  Otntab.  Ff.  li.  38,  f.86. 

SLAVERINGCLOTH.  A  slobbering-bib.  "Shu 

veryng  clothe  for  chyldren,"  Palsgrave. 
SLAWEN.    A  large  piece.    Sussex, 
SLAWE.     Slain.     (j.^S.) 

I  wolde  not  that,  sayd  Robyn, 

Johan,  that  thou  were  9lattHt, 

For  all  the  golde  In  mery  Englond, 

Though  it  lay  now  on  a  rawe. 

Robin  Hood,  i.  54. 
SLAWTH.     Sloth.    Prompt,  Parv, 
SLAWTYR.    Slaughter.    Prompt,  Pare, 
SLAY.  (1)  Anything  that  moves  on  a  pivot,  as 
the  part  of  the  loom  that  is  pulled  by  the  hand 
among  the  threads.    North, 

(2)  In  cutting  slop,  the  wood  is  laid  in  regular 
rows,  all  one  way,  for  the  convenience  of  tying 
up ;  these  are  called  slays. 

(3)  As  willingly.  "  I  would  slay  do  it  as  not." 
Somerset, 

(4)  Coarse  wool.  Devon,  Perhaps  from  slay, 
that  part  of  a  loom  with  which  the  work  is 
dosed.  '*  The  slay  of  a  weavers  loome  having 
teeth  like  a  combe,"  Noraenclator,  p.  253. 

(5)  A  lane  or  way  cut  through  a  whin,  or  broom, 
or  other  cover,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting 
a  vehicle  to  receive  and  convey  away  the  fag- 
gots or  cuttings  ;  or  for  admitting  a  range  of 
haynets  to  catch  rabbits,  hunted  from  side  to 
side  of  the  cover  by  dogs ;  or  for  gunners  to 
pUce  themselves  in,  to  shoot  or  slay  them  as 
they  dart  across.    Moor, 

8LAY.WATTLE.    A  kind  of  hurdle,  made  vrith 

narrow  boards.     Kent, 
^LAZ  Y.    Of  flimsy  texture.    East, 


SLE. 


To  kill;  to  slay.    {A.^S,) 
Oret  bourde  it  wold  be, 
Oirthem  to  dm  twoo  or  thrst 
I  iwere  the,  be  Seynt  Gyle. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  49 

SLEA.  To  dry  or  wither,  spoken  of  com  ex- 
posed to  sun  or  wind  before  it  is  gathered  or 
bound.     Cheek, 

SLEAK.    The  same  as  SlaJte,  q.  v. 

SLEAM.    To  slumber.    Lane. 

SLEAVE.    To  tear  down.     Herrf. 

SLEAVE-SILE.  The  soft  floss-silk  used  for 
weaving.  "  Sleave  or  raw  silkc,"  Florio,  p.  57. 
See  Nares,  in  v. 

SLECK.  (1)  To  cooL     North. 

(2)  To  quench;  to  assuage;  to  extinguish. 
North.  "  Candel  slekennid,"  ApoL  LolL  p.  19. 

(3)  Small  pit  coal.     Yorksh. 

(4)  To  make  smooth.  Palsgrave,  "  I  slecke, 
1  make  paper  smothe  with  a  sleke  stone,  Je 

fais  ffUssant ;  you  muste  slecke  your  paper  if 
yon  wyll  write  Greke  well,"  Ibid. 

SLECKING.     Weak  Uquor.    North. 

SLED.  (1)  a'  sledge.  North,  "  A  trucke  or 
sled  virith  low  wheeles,''  Florio,  p.  37.  "  Traha^ 
a  sled,"  Nominale  MS.  **  Dray  or  sleade 
whych  goeth  vnthout  wheles,"  Huloet,  1552. 
"  Slede  to  drawe  a  thyng  upon,"  Palsgrave. 

(2)  To  walk  awkwardly.  Yorksh,  Hence,  an 
old  blind  person.  Sled-houghy  one  who  walks 
badly  or  lamely. 

(3)  A  sledge  hammer. 
SLEDE.    AvaUey.    Heame, 
SLEDGE.    To  shift  off.    Dunebn. 

SLE  DGE  R.    The  lower  stone  in  the  hopper  of  a 

mill.     Var,  dial 
SLEDIR.     Slippery.    (A.-S.) 

For  thanne  he  leseth  his  lusty  weye 
With  dronkeschlpe,  and  wot  not  whider 
To  goo,  the  weyes  ben  so  tledir. 

Cower,  MS,  Soc,  Antiq.  134,  f.  179. 
The  plank  that  on  the  brygge  was, 
Was  as  riedyr  as  any  glas. 

MS.  HarM70l,f.35. 

SLEECH.  (1)  To  dip  up  water.    North, 
(2)  Mud  or  sea-sand  used  as  manure.  The  sedi- 
ment deposited  by  the  sea  in  the  river  Rotber 
is  called  sleech.    Sussex.    Kennett  has  slitch, 
"slime  or  mud  thrown  up  in  the  cleansing 
of  ponds  or  ditches,"  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
And  I  will  goe  gaither  etyehe^ 
The  shippe  for  to  cauike  and  pyche. 

Chester  Ptaye,  i.  47. 

SLEEKED.  Smooth.  "  A  kind  of  sleeked 
pasteboord  to  write  upon,  and  may  bee  blotted 
out  againe,"  Florio,  p.  86. 

SLEEKER.  An  iron  instrument  used  for  drain- 
ing the  skins  that  are  taken  from  the  tanpit. 

SLEEP.  A  limb  is  said  to  go  to  sleep  when  be- 
numbed from  being  too  long  in  one  position. 
"  My  fothe  ys  aslepe,"  Nominale  MS. 

SLEEP-AWAY.  An  idiomatic  phrase  signifying 
a  gradual  decay.    Devon, 

SLEEPER.  (1)  A  rushlight.    East, 

(2)  The  stump  of  a  tree  cut  off  short,  and  left  in 
the  ground.    Norf, 
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(3)  A  beam  of  wood  which  supports  something, 
as  rails,  &c.     Var.  dial. 

(4)  Grains  of  barley  which  do  not  vegetate  when 
undergoing  the  process  of  malting  are  called 
tleepers,    Salop.  Antiq.  p.  569. 

SLEEP-WORT.     Lettuce.     Gerard. 
SLEEPY.    Tasteless ;  insipid ;  generally  said  of 

fruit  half  rotten.     Var.  dial. 
SLEEPT-HEAD.    An  idle,  sleepy  person. 
SLEER.    One  who  slays.    (A.-S.) 
SLEET.  (1)  Cow-dung.     Yorksh. 
(2)  Aslant ;  oblique.    Fr.  Parv. 
SLEEVE.  (1)  A  narrow  channel. 
(2)  To  spUt ;  to  cleave.    North. 
SLEEVE.HAND.     The   cuff  attached    to    a 

sleeve ;  the  wristband  of  a  shirt. 
SLEEVELESS.    Useless;  unprofitable.  "  Syr- 
rus,  thynke  not  lonke,  and  y  schall  telle  yow 
a  9leveie$  reson,''  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  83. 
If  all  these  faile*  a  begger- woman  may 
A  tweet  love  letter  to  her  hands  convay ; 
Or  a  neat  laandretae  or  a  hearbwife  can 
Carry  a«/eeoef«M0  menage  now  and  than. 

T^tor'*  fVorke$,ie30,l\.  111. 

SLEEZY.    The  same  as  Slazy,  q.  v.    "  Sletie 
Urmenf  so  calld  becans  brought  from  the  pro- 
vince of  Silesia,  or  as  the  Germans  call  it 
Schlena^  wher  the  capital  dty  Breslaw  is 
maintaind  by  this  manufacture,  which  Is  the 
chief  if  not  the  only  merchandize  of  that 
place,*'  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
SLEPT.    Skshed.    Somerset. 
SLEIDED.  Raw,  untwisted,  as  sUk. 
SLEIGHLY.    Cunningly.    (^.-5.) 
SLEIGHSTER.    SUughter. 
Therfore  m  fel  ther  were 
That  litel  was  sene  her  tleigfuter  ther. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  226. 

SLEIGHT.  (1)  Contrivance.    (J.-S.)    StiU  in 

use,  signi^ing  judgment,  calculation. 
(2)  Smooth,  as  a  board,  &c. 
SLEINT.     Slipped ;  pushed. 
SLEITH.    Contrivance ;  cunning.    Also,  occa- 
sionally, stratagem,  deceit.     (J.-S.) 

What,  wenest  thou  Him  that  knoweth  alle 
To  disseyve  with  thy  *leithltf  wile. 

UfdgaU,  MS.  Soc.  Jntiq.  134.  f.23. 

SLEKKYN.    Slacken.    (A.-S.) 

So  brennande  fire  that  laste  ay. 
That  nokyn  thyoge  it  thkkyn  may. 

MS.  HarU  2260,  f.  71. 
SLEN.    To  slope.     Somerset. 
SLENCH.  (1)  Part  of  a  cow  which  lies  close  to 
the  brisket.     West. 

(2)  To  quench  one's  thirst.    South. 

(3)  To  hunt  privately,  as  dogs  do  to  steal  their 
food.    North. 

(4)  To  cut  one  side  of  a  hedge,  and  leave  the 
other  untouched.     Chesh. 

SLENT.  (1)  To  tear ;  to  rend.    Dorset. 

(2)  A  deep  puddle ;  any  small  pit  in  a  common 
or  plain.     Suffolk. 

(3)  To  slope ;  to  glide.  ''  It  slented  doune  to 
the  erthe,"  Morte  d* Arthur,  ii.  28L  It  is  the 
part.  pa.  in  Du  Bartas,  p.  7. 

(4)  A  jest,  or  sarcasm. 
8LEPB     To  drag.    {Flem.) 


SLEPING.    A  sleep,  or  slumber.    {A.-S.) 

SLEPIR.    Slippery. 

If  reches  to  the  falle,  fcste  noghte  one  thame  thy 
bene,  for  thay  are  faylandeand  noghte  lastande  ay, 
and  tlej^  als  ane  eele,  that  whenne  mene  wenys  he 
base  hym  faste,  als  fantome  he  tm  hyme  glyddys, 
and  tynys  hym  for  ay.    MS.  Uneoln  A.  I.  17,  f.  244. 

SLEPLE.    To  sleep  gently.    (A.-S.) 

SLERRIB.    A  sparerib  of  pork.     West. 

SLETCH.    To  cease  ;  to  stop.    /.  Wight. 

SLETE.  To  slete  a  dog,  says  Ray,  is  to  set  him 
at  anything,  as  swine,  sheep,  &c.    North. 

SLETTEN.     SUd;fell.     Weber. 

SLEUTH.  (1)  The  track  of  any  animal.  Hence 
sleuth-houndf  a  term  for  the  bloodhound. 

There  is  a  law  also  among  the  borderers  in  time 
of  peace,  that  whoso  denleth  entrance  or  sute  of  a 
sUuthhound  in  pursuit  made  after  fellons  and  stolen 
goods,  shall  be  holden  as  accessarie  unto  the  tlieft, 
or  taken  for  the  selfe  theefe.  i 

HoUruhsd,  DmcHption  ^Scotland,  p.  14. 
The  second  kind  is  called  in  Scotland  a  Outh- 
hound,  being  a  little  greater  then  the  hunting  hound, 
and  in  colour  for  the  most  part  browne,  or  sandy- 
spotted.  The  senoe  of  smelling  is  so  quicke  in  these 
that  they  can  follow  the  footesteps  of  theevs,  and 
pursue  them  with  violence  untill  they  overtake 
them ;  and  if  the  theef  take  the  water,  they  cast  in 
themselves  also,  and  swhn  to  the  other  side,  where 
they  find  oat  a^ne  afresh  their  former  labor,  until! 
they  find  the  thing  they  seeke  for :  for  this  is  com- 
mon in  the  borders  of  England  and  Scotland,  where 
the  people  were  wont  to  live  much  upon  theft,  and 
if  the  dog  brought  his  leader  unto  any  house,  where 
they  may  not  be  suffVed  to  come  in,  they  take  it  for 
granted  that  there  is  both  the  stoUen  goods  and  the 
theef  also  hidden. 

Topttir*  Four-Footwl  BeoMt,  1607,  p.  149. 

(2)  A  herd  of  bears.    This  term  occurs  in  the 

Booke  of  Hunting,  1586. 
SLEUTHE.    Sloth ;  idleness.    (A.^S.) 
SLEUTYNG.    Shooting ;  letting  fly.  Gawaynt 
SLEVE.    To  cleave ;  to  split.    {A.^S.) 
For  thaire  cotis  ware  al  to-revyne. 
And  thaire  lymmes  in  sondir  *levene. 

MS,  Uneoln  A.  L 17,  f'l9S 

SLEW.  (1)  To  turn  round. 

(2)  A  kind  of  sieve. 

(3)  To  get  intoxicated.     Yorish, 

S  liE WER.    To  give  way ;  to  fall  down. 
SLEY.    A  weaver's  instrument  that  strikes  the 

wog  close  to  the  warp.    Kennett. 
SLE5ELY.     Slily ;  cunningly. 

In  Paradis  he  made  him  rest. 
And  ttejely  slepe  on  him  he  krst. 

Cunor  Mundi,  MS.  Colt.  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  09. 

SLIBBER-SLABBER.    Very  careless. 

SLICE.  (I)  A  fire  shovel ;  a  broad  short-handled 
firepan  for  wood  fires.  Dorset.  **  A  slice, 
of  the  shape  of  the  ace  of  spades,  a  sort  of 
firepan,  flat  and  plain,  without  any  edges 
tum'd  up  by  the  sides,"  MS.  Gloss. 

(2)  Said  of  a  hawk  "  when  she  mewteth  a  good 
distance  from  her,"  Gen.  Rec  iL  63. 

(3)  *'  An  instrument  of  the  kitchen  to  tume 
meate  that  is  fried,"  Elyot,  in  v.  Spatha^  ed. 
1559.  It  occurs  in  Palsgrave.  The  slice  is 
itiU  used  for  many  purposes,  particularly  for 
taking  up  or  turning  fish  in  a  keUle  or  stew* 
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pan.    It  is  described  in  Tim  Bobbin, ''  a  thin 
bit  of  wood  to  stir  meat  in  pots.*' 
SLICH.    The  same  as  SleeeA  (2). 
SLICHEN.     Smooth.    Lane. 
SLICK.  (1)  Smooth.     Far.  dial. 

The  mole's  «  creature  very  smooth  and  «licAr, 
She  digs  i*  th'  dirt,  but  'twill  not  on  her  stick. 

A  Bookjbr  Boif»and  Girl*,  1686,  p.  26. 

(2)  Clear ;  entirely.     West. 

(3)  To  comb  the  hair.    Suitex. 
(A)  The  down  of  rabbits.     East. 
(5)  A  blow,  or  slap.     Oson. 
SLICKEN.     Smooth.    Derb. 
SLICKENSIDES.    A  species  of  mineral  sub- 

stance  found  in  some  mines,  the  effects  of 
which  are  terrific.  A  blow  with  a  hammer,  a 
stroke  or  scratch  with  a  miner's  pick,  are  suf- 
ficient to  blast  asnnder  the  massive  rocks  to 
which  it  is  found  attached. 

The  mines  In  Eyamedge  are  very  deep,  and  the 
New-engine  mine  I  have  heard  stated  as  being  the 
deepest  in  Derbyshire.  Among  the  number  In  the 
edge  Is  the  Hay-cliff,  a  mine  distinguished  for  having 
contained  In  great  abundance  of  that  extraordinary 
phenomenon  in  the  mineral  world  provlndally  called 
MliekenHdet.  It  is  a  species  of  gelena,  and  Is  well 
known  amongst  mineralogists.  This  mine  once  had 
It  In  singular  quantity  and  quality.  One  writer 
says,  <*The  stroke  is  immediately  succeeded  by  a 
crackling  noise,  accompanied  with  a  noise  not  un- 
like the  mingled  hum  of  a  swarm  of  bees ;  shortly 
afterwards  an  explosion  follows,  so  loud  and  appal- 
ling that  even  the  miners,  though  a  hardy  race  of 
men,  and  little  accustomed  to  fear,  turn  pale  and 
tremble  at  the  shock.**  Of  the  nature  of  this  mine- 
ral, and  its  terrible  power,  there  luve  been  a  many 
but  quite  unsatisfiictory  solutions.  Whitehurst,  In 
his  work  on  the  formation  of  the  earth,  thus  men- 
tions its  wonderful  power  t— "  In  the  year  1737,  an 
explosion  took  place  at  the  Hay-cliff  mine,  Eyaro, 
by  the  power  of  sllckensldes.  Two  hundred  bar- 
rels of  materials  were  blown  out  at  one  blast,  each 
barrel  containing  350  lbs.  weight.  During  the  ex- 
plosion the  earth  shook  as  by  an  earthquake."  A 
person  of  the  name  of  Hlgginbotham  once  but  nar- 
rowly escaped  with  life,  by  striking  incautiously 
this  substance  in  the  above  mine.  Experienced 
miners  can,  however,  work  where  it  greatly  abounds 
without  much  danger.  It  is  also  known  by  the 
name  of  <*  cracking- whole.** 

Wood's  DesokUion  of  JSJyom. 

SLICKLER.    An  idle  loiterer.     Devon. 
SLICK-STONE.    *<  Slyckestone,  lisss  a  papier, 

lice"  Palsgrave.   Eennett  mentions  the  slick- 

stone  for  smoothing  linen  cloths.    Slekystone, 

Ft.  Pary.  MS.  HarL  221,  f.  156. 
SLID.    A  North  country  oath.    It  occurs  twice 

in  Twelfth  Night,  iii  4. 
SLIDDER.  (1)  To  sUde.    (2)  SUppery.    SUd- 

dery  is  common  in  the  second  sense.  ^  Slyder, 

gUsswiU*'  Palsgrave.    SUdery,  MS.  ArundeL 

220,  f.  300. 
SLIDE.    A  sledge.    MidlC. 
SLIDE-BUTT.    A  dung  sledge.    Deofm. 
SLIDE-GROAT.    A  game  played  with  coins, 

the  same  as  shove-groat.    See  Donee's  Dlust. 

L  454 ;  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  ii.  259 ;  Armin's 

Nest  of  Ninnies,  1608,  ed.  Cdllier,  p.  28. 


SLIDERS.  Beams  usedfor  the  support  of  shafts 
in  mines.     North. 

SLIDING.    SUppery.     CJumcer. 

SLIER.  To  look  sly  upon,  but  with  some  evil 
design.     Glouc. 

SLIFFE.    A  sleeve.    Hooper. 

SLIFT.  (1)  The  fleshy  part  of  the  leg  of  beef, 
part  of  the  round.    East. 

(2)  A  slip,  or  cutting.     S^folk. 

SLIFTER.  A  crack,  or  crevice.  Lane.  It 
occurs  as  a  verb  in  Marston. 

The  liver  dryed  with  parsely,  and  three  walnuts 
clensed  from  the  pill  and  put  into  hony,  is  marvell- 
ous good  for  one  that  is  liver  sicke ;  the  ashes  of  it 
mlxt  with  oyle,  taketh  away  wens ;  and  the  ashes 
of  the  liver,  and  the  flesh  is  good  against  the  diap- 
ping,  clefts,  or  §ti/ier»  in  the  body,  which  come  by 
cold :  but  Dioscorides,  whom  I  rather  follow,  attri- 
buteth  both  these  vertues  to  the  ashes  of  the  huofe. 
Top$eir*  Four-Fboted  BeaaU,  \WJ,  p.  98. 

SLIGHT.  (1)  Contrivance ;  artifice. 

(2)  A  contracted  form  of  the  ancient  phrase  Inf 

this  tight. 
rsj  A  trifling  matter.     West. 

(4)  Slighting ;  contemptuous. 

(5)  To  slake  lime.    Devon, 

(6)  To  smooth  or  iron  linen. 

(7)  To  throw,  or  cast  quickly. 
SLIGHTEN.    TosUght.    Jonson. 
SLIGHTY.     Slim ;  weak.     East. 
SLIKE.  (1)  Such ;  such  like.     (A.-S.) 

Criste  was  of  a  maydene  borne. 
And  dyed  for  thame  on  afyAre  a  tree. 
To  brynge  thame  owte  of  my  po8t£'. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  1. 17.  f.  Itt 
I  have  herd  say  men  suld  take  of  twa  thingca, 
Slik  as  he  fynt.  or  tak  silk  as  he  brlnges ; 
But  specially  I  pray  the,  hoet  ful  deere. 
Get  us  som  mete  and  drynk,  and  mak  us  cheere. 

Wright »  Jnoedota  Ut«ruri*,  p.  SI. 
Whethur  thy  dayes.  Lord,  be  sfykt 
As  mennes  dayes  that  dwdlen  here. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ft.  11.  38,  f.  It. 

(2)  To  make  sleek,  or  smooth.  (J.-S.)  Also 
an  a4jective,  smooth,  or  sleek.  **  With  bent 
browis  both  smothe  and  slike,"  Romaunt  of 
the  Rose,  542. 

(3)  To  rend  asunder ;  to  cleave. 

(4)  To  slide.  **  On  the  mayle  slikes,"  Anturs  of 
Arther,  xlviii.  6. 

SLIKKER.  Smooth  and  hard.  **  Slykker  as 
paper  that  is  sleked  or  suche  lyke,  alyse,'* 
Palsgrave,  adject,  f.  95. 

SLIM.  (1)  Distorted,  or  worthless;  sly.  Also, 
a  worthless  fellow.     Var.  dial 

(2)  To  do  any  work  in  a  careless  or  deceptive 
manner.    Sussex. 

(3)  Slender ;  thin ;  slight  East.  Also,  a  thin, 
tall  youth. 

(4)  Sly  ;  cunning ;  crafty.     Var.  dial 
SLIMBER.    To  lie  at  ease.     GUme. 
SLIME.    A  hawk  slimeth  "  when  she  me^teth 

without  droping."    Gent.  Rec.  ii.  63. 
SLIMMY.    Of  slight  texture.    North.    Forby 

has  slimslaeketf  of  very  thin  texture,  loose  and 

flaccid.    East  Anglia,  p.  307. 
SLIMST.    Idle,  lazy,  dawdUng,    £Kmnet/,  the 
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■uperlative  of  this  word,  which  is  in  use  about 
Woodbridge.    Mow't  Suffolk  MS. 
SLINCH.    To  sneak  awaj.    Jhmehn, 
SLING.  (1)  To  move  quickly.     Far.  dial    It 

has  also  the  same  meaning  as  SUneh,  q.  ▼. 
^2)  To  cast,  or  throw.  Also,  to  bring  forth  young 
'  prematurely.    Suttex, 

Hie  hand  slepptd  and  slode  o-slanta  one  the  mayles, 
And  the  tother  slely  9tynge$  hym  uodlre. 

Mort€  Arthun,  MS,  Lineoln,  f.  93. 

SLINGE.  (1)  To  sneak;  to  skulk  about  in  a 

state  of  idleness.  North. 
(2)  A  blow.  Syr  Gawayne. 
SLINGER.  (1)  One  who  steals  cloth,  yam,  or 

the  like  from  clothiers,  with  a  view  to  it» 

being  worked  up  or  finished. 
(2)  A  person  who  used  a  sling.    PifundtUnlitta^ 

a  slynger,  Nominale  MS. 
SLINGET.    A  narrow  slip  of  ground. 
SLINK.  (1)  To  sneak  off.    Also,  a  sneaking, 

thievish  fellow.    North. 

(2)  A  small  piece  of  wet  meadow  land.  /.  of 
Wight, 

(3)  A  calf  prematurely  brought  forth  is  so 
termed ;  the  leather  into  which  the  skin  is 
made,  being  softer  and  tougher  than  other 
leather,  is  used  by  shoemakers  to  bind  with. 

(4)  Slim;  slender.    St^lk. 
SLIN-POLE.    A  simpleton.    Detxm, 

SLIP.  (1)  "  At  the  potteries  in  Staffordshire,  the 
earths  or  clays  of  looser  and  more  friable 
texture  being  mixed  with  water,  they  make 
into  a  consistence  thinner  than  syrup,  so  that 
being  put  into  a  bucket,  it  wiU  run  out  through 
a  quill ;  this  they  call  sUp^  and  is  the  sub- 
stance wherewith  they  paint  their  wares,  which 
from  its  several  colours  is  calld  the  orange 
tUp,  the  white  tlip,  the  red  t^,"  Kennett  MS. 

(2)  To  creep.  "  Why  come,  how  you  do  s^ 
along,"  applied  to  a  person  moving  very  slow 
and  lazily.   Var,  dial, 

(3)  An  outside  covering,  as  a  pillow.«/t>,  for  a 
pillow-case.  Also  a  child's  pmafore.  This 
word  was  formerly  used  in  general  for  a  scab- 
bard, sheath,  &c.  and  the  maker  of  such  things 
was  called  a  stipper^  a  term  that  has  now 
become  obsolete.  In  the  parish  register  of 
Hexham,  co.  Northumberland,  is  this  entry, 
"  William,  son  of  William  Hutchinson,  tword 
tlqter,  bur.  Nov.  1688."  Chron.  Mirab.  p.  156. 

(4)  A  narrow  passage  between  two  buildings. 
W.  Wyrc  192.  There  is  a  passage  so  called 
on  the  south  side  of  Worcester  cathedral. 

{fi\  A  young  pig.     Comw. 

(6)  A  noose,  especially  applied  to  that  by  which 
a  greyhound  is  kept  before  it  is  allowed  to 
start  for  the  game. 

(7)  A  counterfeit  coin,  consisting  of  brass  washed 
over  with  silver. 

{%)  Clay  ready  for  the  potter. 
'9)  To  cast  a  foal  prematurely. 
v'lO)  A  butterfly.    Somerset, 
SLIPCOAT-CHEESE.    Was  thus  made  : 

Take  five  quarts  of  new  milk  ft-om  the  cow,  and 
one  quart  of  water,  and  one  •poonf\il  of  runnet. 


and  itir  U  together,  and  tec  it  stand  till  it  doth  come  ; 
then  lay  your  cheeteloth  into  the  vate,  and  ukeup 
yonr  cnrd  as  fast  as  you  can,  without  breaking,  and 
put  it  to  your  vate,  and  let  the  whey  soak  out 
itself,  when  you  have  taken  it  all  up,  lay  a  cloth  on 
the  top  of  it  and  one  pound  weight  for  one  hour, 
then  lay  two  pound  weight  for  an  hour  more:  then 
take  him  out  of  the  vate,  and  let  him  lie  two  or  three 
hours,  and  then  salt  him  on  both  sides ;  when  he 
is  salt  enough,  uke  a  clean  cloth  and  wipe  him  dry, 
then  let  him  lie  a  day  or  a  night,  then  put  nettles 
under  and  upon  him,  and  change  them  once  a  day, 
the  cheese  will  come  to  his  eating  in  eight  or  nfaie 
days.  The  HoiuetaW  Oraeie,  ed.  1697,  p.  14. 

SLIP-DOWN.    Old  milk  slightly  curdled. 
SLIPE.    To  uncover  the  roof  of  a  building ;  to 
take  away  the  outside  covering  from  anything. 
"Take  the  whyte  of  lekus,  t^e  hem  and 
shrede  hem  snudl,"  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  15. 
SLIP-ON.    To  slip  on  clothes,  L  e.  to  put  them 

on  very  hurriedly  and  loosely.     Var,  dial. 
SLIPPER.  (1)  Slippery.    Palsgrave, 

Yf  they  were  men,  your  faithfulnesse  might  hap 
to  suffice,  but  childhod  muste  bee  malnteined  by 
mennes  autorltie,  and  tlipptr  you  the  underprompled 
with  elder  counsaill.  UaU,  Edward  V,  f.  «. 

\2)  A  skidpan.     Wore, 
SLIPPER-SLOPPER.    Slipshod.    Somerset, 
SLIPPERY-WHELPS.  Drop  dumplings.  SuJT, 
SLIPPID.    Slender.    Susses, 
SLIPPY.  (1)  Very  quick.     Var,  dial, 
(2)  SUppery.     StiU  in  use. 
SLIP-SHAUL.    Applied  to  nut«  when  so  ripe, 

that  they  easily  slip  out  of  the  husks. 
SLIP-SHOE.    A  very  loose  shoe,  so  worn  as  to 
hang  loosely  about  the  foot. 

He  weares  his  apparel  by  leave  of  the  peoples 
ignorance,  for  if  every  customer  could  challenge  his 
owne  remnant,  hee  would   be  stript  naked.     He 
needs  not  use  the  corn-cutter,  for  thetlip-thoe  favours 
him.    Stepheru^  Ettayu  and  Charactrn's^  I61fi,  p.  421. 
SLIP-SLOP.    Thin  mud,  Ac     North, 
SLIPSTRING.    A  knavish  feUow.    See  Lilly, 
ed.  1632,  sig.  Aa.  v;  Hawkins,  iii.  39.     It  is 
an  adjective  in  the  follovring  passage : 
Another  should  have  spoke  us  two  betweene. 
But  like  a  meacher  bee's  not  to  be  seene. 
Hee*»  runne  away  even  in  the  very  nick 
Of  thisdayes  businesse ;  such  a  tlippttring  trick 
As  never  till  now  befell  us  heeretofore. 
Nor  shall,  I  hope,  befall  us  any  more. 

MS.  Bright  170,  f.  1. 
SLIR.    Toslip;tosUde.    North, 
SLIRRUP.    To  lap  up  any  liquid  with  a  noise 

Sussex, 
SLISSE.  An  instrument  like  a  Urge  sledge,  used 
before  carts  were  adopted  in  agriculture.  It 
is  StiU  used  in  turf  bogs  where  there  are  few 
obstructions.  North, 
SLIT.  (1)  A  crack  or  cleft  in  the  breast  of  fet 
cattle.    MidLC, 

(2)  To  cut  through  ;  to  cleave.   (^.-5.) 

(3)  The  pudendum  muliebre.   North, 
(4) 

The  king  was  wondred  out  of  wilt. 
And  toke  the  messanger  bi  the  slit. 

Arthimr  and  Merlin,  p.  Zi. 

(5)  To  thrust  back  the  lock  of  a  door  without 
the  key.    Sussex, 
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SLIT-COTE.  According  to  Strutt,  cd.  Planch^, 
ii.  260,  a  cote  open  in  the  front. 

SLITE.    The  herb  cidamum. 

SLITHER.  To  slide;  to sUp.  Var.  dial.  Jen- 
nings has  aUttery  Glossary,  p.  70. 

SLITHERING.  Slow;  indolent;  procrasti- 
nating ;  deceitful.    Line. 

SLITIN.    Worn  out;  wearied. 

SLITTERY.    The  same  as  Claggum,  q.  v. 

SLIVE.  (1)  To  sneak;  to  skulk;  to  proceed  in 
a  sly  way;  to  creep;  to  idle  away  time. 
North, 

(2)  To  cut,  or  slice  oflf  anything.  Also,  a  slip  or 
slice,  a  chip.  {A.-S.) 

Sithe  thai  drowe  brondes  of  scel, 
And  hewe  togedre  hard  and  wcl. 

And  delde  dentea  rive. 
And  lalden  on  with  »werdes  clcre. 
Helm  and  scheld  that  stronge  were 

Thai  gonne  hem  al  to-*ehlive. 

Cyof  Warwike,  p.  471. 

(3)  To  slide  down  suddenly.  "  I  slyve  downe,  I 
fall  downe  sodaynly,  j>  coule,"  Palsgrave. 

(4)  To  dress  carelessly.  Cumb.  A  garment 
rumpled  up  about  any  part  of  the  person  is 
said  to  be  slived. 

SLIVE-ANDRE  W.    A  good-for-nothing  fellow. 

SLIVEN.  Slid ;  glided  down.  The  term  was 
oflen  applied  to  dress.  Carr  has  sUving^  hav- 
ing the  brim  or  edge  turned  down. 

SLIVER.  (1)  A  splinter ;  a  slice ;  a  slip ;  a  small 
piece  of  anything.     {A.-S.) 

(2)  A  small  wooden  instrument  used  for  spin- 
ning yam  in  the  West  of  England.  Arch, 
xxix.  271. 

(3)  A  short  slop  worn  by  bankers  or  navigators. 
Unc.  It  was  formerly  called  a  *to>%.  The 
tUmng  was  exceediugly  capacious  and  wide. 

(4)  A  lock  of  combed  wooL 
SLIVERLY.    Cunning ;  deceitful.    Z«nc. 
SLIVING.  (1)  See  Stiver  (3). 

(2)  Idle ;  Uizy ;  wicked.   North. 

(3)  A  blow  ?  Anturs  of  Arthcr,  xlviii.  5.  Per- 
haps from  A.-S.  slifan,  to  cleave. 

SLIZE.    To  look  sly.    WUtt. 

SLO.    To  slay.    (^.-5.) 

SLOACH.    To  drink  heavily.    Northumb, 

SLOB.  (1)  The  star  fish.   North. 

(2)  The  same  as  Slab,  q.  v. 

SLOBBER.  (1)  Untidy ;  wet.    WesL 

Thomas  Davis  used  to  lace  them  up  for  her.    She 
was  very  untidy  in  her  dress ;  all  of  a  alobber. 

The  Timet,  July  25th,  1843. 

(2)  To  cat  Spoon  meat  in  a  filthy  manner,  allow 

ing  portions  of  it  to  run  down  over  the  chin. 
SLOBBERER.  (1)  A  slovenly  farmer.   Norf. 
(2)  A  jobbing  tailor.    Var,  dial 
SLOBBERING-BIB.    A  bib  tied  under  a  chUd's 

chin  round  the  neck  when  very  young  to  keep 

the  pinafore  clean. 
SLOBBERY.    Wet;  sloppy.    Shak, 
SLOB-FURROWING.    A  particular  method  of 

ploughing.     Norf, 
SLOCK.  (1)  Loose.     Suaseje. 
(2)  To  entice;  to  steal.    West.     "  To  slock,  vox 

apud    Dumnonios    usitatissima,    blandis  et 


■nbdolis  verbis  servosa  dominis  pellicerc,  aut 
malis  artibus  in^randem  dominorum  allicertt." 
MS.  Devon.  Glossary. 

SLOCKEN.  To  slake;  to  quench.  Also,  to 
suffocate  in  mud,  and  perhaps  at  times  to 
drown  simply.  If  a  person  should  have  been 
suffocated  by  getting  into  a  bog  or  marsh  be 
would  be  said  to  have  been  alockened:  and 
the  term  was  applied  to  a  drunken  man,  who 
had  perished  in  a  ditch  or  running  stream. 
Line, 
That  bottell  swct.  which  served  at  the  first 
To  keep  the  life,  but  not  to  elodcen  thirst. 

Dh  Bartae,  p.  3ri6. 

SLOCKET.     To  convey  things  privately  out  of 
the  house,  applied  to  a  servant.   Berks, 

SLOCKING-STONE.      A  rich  and  tempting 
stone  of  ore.    Comw, 

SLOCKSEY.     Slovenly.    Sussex, 

SLOCKSTER.  (1)  To  waste.    Somerset, 

(2)  Ono  that  slocks  or  enticeth  away  men's 
servants.     Blount,  p.  597. 

SLOD.  (1)  A  short  cake  baked  before  the  bread 

goes  into  the  oven.   Suffolk, 
(2)SUd.    (^.-S.) 

Launfal  dyjte  hys  courser, 
WIthoute  knave  other  squyer, 
He  rood  with  lytylle  pryde ; 
Hya  hors  $lod  and  fell  yn  the  fen, 
Wherfore  hym  scomede  many  men, 
Abowte  hym  fer  and  wyde. 

liluetratione  of  Fairy  Mytholt^t  p.  9. 

(3)  To  wade  through  mire,  &c.   East. 
SLODDER.    Slush,  or  wet  mud.    West. 
SLODE.  (1)  SUt ;  split ;  slipt. 

The  Elridge  knighte,  he  pricked  his  steed ; 

Syr  Cauline  bold  abode : 
Then  either  shooke  his  trustye  speare. 
And  the  timber  these  two  children  bare 
Soe  soone  in  sunder  elode. 

Sir  CauUne,  ap.  Percy,  p.  12. 
(2)  The  track  of  cart-wheels.  Lane. 
SLOFF.    To  eat  slovenly  and  greedily.    West, 

It  occurs  in  Pr.  Parv.  Sloffyn. 
SLOG.    To  lag  behind. 
SLOGARDIE.    Sloth.    {A.-S.) 
SLOGGER.    To  be  slovenly  or  tardy.    Slogger 

infff  negligent  in  dress.    North. 
SLOGHE.    A  bog ;  a  muddy  pit. 

For  hys  company  was  alle  gon, 
xi.  he  had  chaunged  for  oon, 

Ther  skaped  but  two  away ; 
The  quene  wasiiferde  to  be  scheme, 
Tyl  sche  sye  that  they  were  wente. 
And  passyd  owt  of  the  elogh. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft.  il.  38,  f.  73. 
Or  of  the  pitte,  or  of  the  sloghe. 
If  thoujtc  him  thanne  good  y-nowe. 

Oower,  MS.  Soe,  Antiq.  134.  f.  58. 

SLOMAX.    Very  untidy.    West, 
SLOMBERINGES.     Slumberings.    (A,^S.) 
SLOMERANDE.     Slumbering.   (A.-S.) 

And  seett  thaire  mynde  fully  in  Godd  withowttene 
cessynge,  whare  so  thay  walke  or  dwelle  or  spekc. 
Mlomerande  and  slepande. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17*  f.  235. 
SLOMMAKIN.  Slovenly ;  loose ;  untidy ;  dirty; 
unwieldy.    Var^  dioL 
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SLOMOWRE.     Slumber.    (^.-5.) 
And  fore  slewthe  of  alomowre  on  a  tlepe  fallis* 
Bolbe  aiie  aftyre  mydnyghte  alle  his  mode  changede. 
Morie  Jrthure,  MS.  Unouln,  f .  87. 

SLON.     Sly.    Cumd, 

SLONE.  (IJ  The  sloe.  Wat,  Browne  uses  it  for 

the  plural,  sloes. 
(2)  To  slay.   (^.-5.) 

I  hade  catelle ;  now  have  I  non  I 

Thay  take  my  bestU  and  don  tham  tlone. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  v.  48.  f.  47. 

SLONGENE.    Flung  or  cast  down. 

He  sware  by  mekille  Goddes  payne,  ■ 
Dot  if  thou  brynge  the  coupe  agayne. 
With  my  dart  thou  lalle  be  slayne. 

And  giongme  of  thi  mere.  Perceval,  678« 

SLONKE.    To  devour  up.   (Ffem.) 
SLOO.  (1 )  The  inner  bony  prominence  from  the 
quick  part  of  a  cow's  horn,  which  bleeds  when 
broken.    fFe$t. 

(2)  To  slay ;  to  kill.    (^.-5.) 

The  doa5tur  thoujt  anodur  thyng, 
Hir  fadur  for  to  stoo. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff .  v.  48.  f.  4ft. 

(3)  The  same  as  Sloghe,  q.  v. 

And  moche  schame  we  hyt  do. 
And  caste  hyt  in  a  fowie  tloo. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  li.  38.  f.  35. 

SLOOM.    A  gentle  sleep.    Sloomt/t  dull,  slow, 

inactive.     North. 
SLOON.    Slain  ;kiUed.    {j4.-S.) 

With  my  fadur  I  have  done  foly, 
Thre  childur  I  had  hym  by. 
And  I  have  hem  alle  tloon. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  46. 
SLOOP.  To  change.  WUts, 
SLOP.  (1)  A  smock-frock;  any  kind  of  outer 
garment  made  of  linen.  "  Sloppe,  a  night- 
gowne,  robe  de  nuit**  Palsgrave.  The  term 
was  also  applied  to  a  kind  of  cloak  or  mantle. 
Strutt,  ii.  211,  quotes  a  MS.  which  says,  **a 
sloppe  is  a  mourning  cassocke  for  ladies  and 
gentlewomen,  not  open  before." 

Ich  will  put  on  my  best  white  sloppe. 
And  Ich  will  weare  my  yellow  hose. 

MeliMmata,  161 L 

(2)  To  wet  or  dirty.    West, 

(3)  Underwood.   Suffolk, 

(4)  A  summer  boot  or  buskin,  much  worn  in  the 
fifteenth  century. 

(5)  A  pocket.   Lane. 

(6)  To  bend,  as  wood,  Ac  North, 

(7)  The  step  of  a  Udder  or  gate,  &c 
SLOPE.    To  defraud.   North, 

SLOPED.    Decayed  with  wet,  rotten,  applied 

to  potatoes  and  pease.   Dorset, 
SLOP-HOSE.  "  Payre  of  sloppe  hoses,  iroitf/Ze* 

a  marmier"  Palsgrave. 
SLOPPER.    Loose,  not  fixed,  applied  to  solid 

bodies.    Somerset, 
SLOPPETY.    A  slut.    Lane, 
SLOPPY.    Loose  ;  slovenly.   North, 
SLOPS.    Large  wide  breeches. 

If  they  can  walke about  their  wealthy  ihopps 
In  sober  gownes  and  very  hansome  elappe. 

Stephens*  Bteayee  and  Charaetere,  1615.  p.  6. 

SLOP-SELLER.  A  person  who  sells  all  sorU  of 
old  clothes.    For.  dioL 


SLOP- WASH.    A  small  intermediate  washing 

in  large  families.  Var,  dioL 
SLORE.  (1)  To  grasp.  Lane, 
(2)  Dirt ;  miry  earth.   NortK    "  Sloore,  limus,'* 

Nominale  MS.  xv.  Cent. 
SLORP.     To  sob  heavily ;  to  eat  greedily  and 

unmannerly.   North. 
SLORRIED.    Bedaubed.    West. 

Though  you  lie  in  the  dark,  slorried  with  the 

bishop's  black  coal  dust.        PMlpof*  Works,  p.  233. 
SLORRY.    A  blind  worm.   Kent. 
SLOSH.    Dirty  wet  mud.    Var.  dial. 
SLOT.  (1)  A  young  bullock.    North, 

(2)  The  clasp  or  fastening  of  a  door.  **  />e/», 
a  slott,"  Nominale  MS.  "  Slotte  of  a  dore, 
locqttet,"  Palsgrave.  Still  in  use  in  the  North, 
applied  to  a  bolt  of  almost  any  kind. 

(3)  A  castle ;  a  fort 
Thou  paydst  for  building  of  a  slot. 
That  wrought  thine  owne  decay. 

Rlche^s  AUarme  to  England,  1578. 

(4)  The  print  or  mark  of  a  deer's  foot  upon  the 
ground.  Gent.  Rec  ii.  78. 

Swiftly  pursue  the  sloU  of  this  huge  deer. 
And  rouje  him  from  his  mighty  layer  here. 

HouHtrtC*  Brutish  Prineee,  1669.  p.  1 10. 

(5)  A  hollow  tuck  in  a  cap,  or  other  part  of  the    • 
dress.  Line, 

(6J  To  cut,  or  slash.  Northwnb. 

(7}  A  small  piece.    Butchers  call  the  tongue  of 

pork  a  slott  and  a  small  quantity  of  ale  is 

called  a  slot  of  ale.   North, 

(8)  A  wide  ditch.    Devon. 

(9)  Wet  sticky  clay.   Unc, 
SLOTCH.  (1)  A  sloven.      Toslotch  about,  said 

of  shoes,  &c  when  slovenly  or  slipshod. 
(2)  A  greedy  clown.    Lane,    It  is  also  defined, 

a  great  ugly  person. 
SLOTE.  (1)  The  pit  of  the  stomach. 

Thourghe  the  breo^  and  thebreste,  with  hit  Ivyghte 

wapyne, 
O-slante  doune  fro  the  elote  he  slyttes  at  ones. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  77 

(2)  The  step  of  a  ladder,  or  gate. 

SLOTER.    To  stab.    Midx, 

SLOTES.  The  under  pieces  which  keep  the 
bottom  of  the  cart  together. 

SLOTH.    The  same  as  Sloghe,  q.  v. 

SLOTTEN.    Divided.    Chesh. 

SLOTTER.    Filth;  nastiness.    Also,  to  dirty, 
to   bespatter  vrith  mud,    &c.       Var,  dioL 
"  Slotiu-burgge,  cenulentus"  Pr.  Parv. 
Than  awght  the  sawle  of  synfulle  withinne 
Be  full  fowle,  that  es  al  ^otgrd  thar  in  synne. 
Hampole,  MS.  Bowes,  p.  7^ 

SLOTTISH.    Bad ;  wicked ;  slovenly. 

SLOTTIT.    To  walk  slipshod.    West, 

SLOUCH.  A'  lazy  fellow ;  a  rough  ungainly 
person.  Also  a  verb,  to  walk  about  in  an  idle 
manner.  "  Slowch,  a  lazy  lubber,  who  has 
nothing  tight  about  him,  vrith  his  stockings 
about  his  heels,  his  clothes  unbutton'd,  and 
his  hat  flapping  about  his  ears,"  MS.  Gloss. 
**  Thou  filthie  fine  slouch,"  Promos  and  Cas- 
sandra, p.  47. 

SLOUCHED-HAT.  Now,  one  that  has  lost 
its  form  and  proper  texture ;  originally,  a  hat 
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the  ro9e  of  which  waa  untied,  and  the  brims 

9louched  over  the  face.     Hunter. 
SLOUDRING.    aumsy ;  loutish.    Dtftron. 
SLOUGH.  (1)  A  husk.    North. 

(2)  Killed ;  Blew.    {A.-S.) 

How  there  U7  the  Shottynhe  knyght. 
That  Quene  Oenure  with  poyson  slough. 

MS.  Hart.  S8fi9,  f.  96. 

(3)  The  cast  skin  of  a  snake.  Also,  the  skin  of 
any  animal.  The  slough  of  a  snake  was  for- 
merly used  by  labourers  for  a  hatband. 

Takeapieceof  the«/(wg/k  of  an  adder,  and  tye  it 
to  the  wrong  side  of  the  finger  that  is  prickt  with  a 
thome,  it  will  open  the  orifice  that  you  may 
pluck  it  forth. 

Jubre^s  WUtt,  Ro^  Soe.  MS.  p.  164. 
Thenne  goth  this  neddre  and  not  blan. 
In  this  siou$0  Sathan  thenne  was. 

Cttrtor  Mundi,  MS.  Coll.  IWn.  Omtab.  f.  5, 
Then  shall  ye  slit  the  tUmgh  where  the  hart  lieth. 
And  take  away  the  heares  from  it  aud  fiyeth. 

Thg  Book«  mf  Huntings  1586. 

(4)  The  slime  of  snakes.    Lane. 
SLOUGUER.    To  slide.    Benon. 
SLOUGH-SILVER.    A  certain  rent  paid  to  the 

castle  of  Wigmore,  and  is  in  lieu  of  certain 
days'  work  in  harvest,  heretofore  reserved  to 
the  lord  from  his  tenants.    Blount. 

SLOUM.    To  slumber.     Yarkth. 

SLOUNGE.    An  idle  fellow.     North. 

SLOVEN.  (1)  Divided.    North. 

(2)  A  knave ;  a  rascaL 
SLOVEN-WOOD.    Southernwood.    East. 
SLOW.  (1)  To  make  slow;  to  slacken.     "It 

sloweth  age/'  Stanihurst,  p.  13. 
r2)  A  sluggard.   {A.-S.) 

Lothe  to  bedde  and  lothe  fro  bedde,  men  schalle 
know  the  tiow.  MS.  Douee,  62. 

(3)  Dull,  as  the  edge  of  a  weapon. 
SLOW-BACK.    A  sluggard.    Devon. 
SLOWDY.    A  dirty  sloven.     YorJtsh. 
SLOWE.  (I)  Amoth.   (J.-S.) 

(2)  A  sloghe,  q.  v.    Thornton  Rom.  p.  246. 
SLOWEN.    Slew,  pi.     (J.-S.) 
That  were  cured  in  Crist,  that  they  on  crotse  alotren. 
MS.  Cott.  Calig.  A.ii.  f.  111. 

SLOWNES.    Sloth.    {J.-S.) 

SlownM  ys  a  cursyd  thyng» 

For  hyt  ys  ever  wery  of  weel  doyng. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ii.  38»  f.  A. 
SLOW-WORM.    A  blind-worm.     Far.  dial 
SLOX.    To  waste ;  to  pilfer.     WiUs. 
SLUB.    Wet  and  loose  mud.    Smsex.    Forby 
says, "  thick  mire,  in  which  there  is  some 
danger  of  sticking  fast." 
SLUBBER.  (1)  To  beat  up.    The  following 
passage  is  in  the  Northern  dialect. 

And  we  will  ga  to  the  dawnes,  and  slubber  up  a 
sOlibub.         Th€  Two  Lancashire  Lovers,  1640,  p.  19. 

^2)  To  do  anything  slovenly.  "  He  doth  but 
fumble  or  slubber  over  the  lesson  he  playes," 
Cotgrave  in  v.  BrouiUer. 

if)  To  smear ;  to  dirty,  or  defile.    "  Sloubberde 
with  wepyng,  espUmr6"  Palsgrave. 
Detracting  vassals  that  will  vomit  splght 
At  what  they  know  not,  and  will  look  asquint 
On  things  of  worth ;  what  ere  has  most  worth  int 


They  elubber  moet  with  gall  t  in  all  that's  evIU 
Theyni  goe  as  far,  and  be  as  like  the  devil). 

BrUisk  BibUographer,  U.334. 

(4)  To  dress  wooL    North. 

(5)  Any  viscous  substance.     Yorksh. 
SLUBBERDEGULLION.  A  paltry  dirty  wretch. 

Quoth  she,  although  thou  hast  deserv'd. 
Base  stubberdeguUUm,  to  be  servM 
As  thou  did'st  vow  to  deal  with  me, 
If  thou  had'st  got  the  victory. 

Hudibras,  I.  Ui.  886. 
Who  so  Is  sped  is  matcht  with  a  womto. 
He  may  weep  without  the  help  of  an  onyon. 
He's  an  oxe  and  an  asse,  and  a  slubberdegvUUon. 

Musarvm  Delieim»  1656,  p.  79. 

SLUBBERER.    A  mischievous  meddling  pa-- 

son ;  a  turbulent  man.    This  word  occurs  in 

Hollyband's  Dictionarie,  1593. 

SLUCK-A-BED.      A  sluggard.     West.     Cot- 

grave  has  slug-a-bed,  in  v.  Dormart. 
SLUD.    Wet  mud.     Var.  dioL 
SLUDDER.    To  eat  slovenly.    North. 
SLUDGE.    The  same  as  Slud,  q.  v. 
SLUER.    To  slide  down.     Devon. 
SLUG.  (1)  To  be  negligent.     YorJtsh. 

(2)  A  slup  which  sails  badly. 

(3 )  To  lay  late  in  bed.     Far.  dial 
SLUGGARDY-GUISE.    The  habit  of  a  slug- 
gard.    fFest. 

Sluggardy-gnise ; 
Loth  to  go  to  bed. 
And  loth  to  rise. 

SLUGGY.    Sluggish.    (^.-5.) 

SLUG-HORN.  A  short  and  ill-formed  horn  of 
an  animal  of  the  ox  kind,  turned  downwards, 
and  appearing  to  have  been  stunted  in  its 
growth.  Perhaps  it  may  have  been  contemptu- 
ously named  thus,  from  some  fioncied  resem- 
blance to  that  conmion  r^tile  called  the  slug, 
the  snail  without  a  shell.    Forby. 

SLUG-HOUNDS.  A  breed  of  dogs  possessed 
by  James  I,  probably  bloodhounds  or  the 
Scotch  wolf-dog.  See  Sir  H.  Diyden's  Twici, 
p.59,4to.l844. 

SLUMBRY.     Sleepy.    Palsgrave. 

SLUMP.  Wet  boggy  earth ;  wet  mud.  Also, 
to  slip  down  into  slump.     Var.  dial 

SLUNK.  Grose  tells  us,  as  a  superstition,  that 
**  a  sbmi  or  abortive  calf  buried  in  the  high- 
way over  which  cattle  frequently  pass,  will 
greatly  prevent  that  misfortune  happening  to 
cows.  This  is  commonly  practised  in  Suffolk.'* 

SLUNKEN.    Lean;shriveUed.    North. 

SLUR.  (1)  Thin  washy  mud.    East. 

(2)  To  slip  a  die  out  of  the  box  so  as  not  to  let 
it  turn,  a  method  of  cheating  formerly  in 
vog^e  among  gamblers. 

SLUR-BOW.  A  kind  of  bow,  probably  one 
furnished  with  a  barrel,  through  a  slit  in  which 
the  string  slided  when  the  trigger  was  pulled. 
Meyrick,  ii.  279. 

SLURRUP.    To  swallow  greedilv.    East. 

SLURRY.  (1)  To  dirty,  or  smear.     North. 

(2)  Tt)  do  anything  inefficiently. 

SLUSH.  (1 )  Wet  mud ;  any  wet  dirt.  Flgunu 
tive'y,  anything  dirty,     far.  dial. 
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(2)  To  work  carelessly.     Yorkth, 
hS  WattefuL    NoriL 

hS  To  slop ;  to  spiU.     Var.  dial 

(5;  Poor  or  diseased  cattle.    North. 

(6)  A  drunken  fellow.    Newc. 

SLUSH.BUCEET.    A  great  drinker.    North. 

SLUT.    An  apron.    Lane. 

SLUTTY.    Dirty,    North. 

For  if  thou  ^e  a  gret  lorde  drynke  tn  a  sluttif 
ooppe  and  fouIe»  ware  the  drynke  never  la  gude.  hym 
wolde  wlate  withe  alle,  and  byd  do  it  awaye. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  838. 

SLWNB.    Sloth ;  indolence. 
SLY-BOOTS.    AslyfeUow.     Far.  dial 

The  ftrog  calTd  the  lasy  one  several  timet,  bat  in 
▼ain ;  there  wa«  no  such  thing  as  stirring  him,  tliough 
■  the  tlif-booU  heard  well  enough  all  the  while. 

Adventurt  c/Abdalla,  1789,  p.  38. 
SLYDOM.    Cunning.    Cormo. 
SLYGHE.    Cunning,  i.  e.  built  with  excessive 
ingenuity  and  contrivance. 

And  theryn  was  a  towre  fulle  slygfte, 
Ttiat  was  l)Othe  stronge  and  hyghe. 

MS.  Cantah.  Ft.  IL  38,  f.  141. 
SMACK.  (1)  A  slap ;  a  sounding  blow ;  a  hit 

with  the  open  hand.     Far.  diaL 
{2\  Suddenly ;  sharply.     West. 

(3)  To  come  or  go  against  anything  with  great 
force.    Eftex. 

(4)  The  mizen  sail  of  a  ship. 
SllACKER.    To  kiss.    Florio,  p.  51. 
SMACK.SMOOTH.    In  a  reckless  way ;  regard- 

less  of  consequences.    When  a  person  acts  in 
this  way,  he  is  said  to  go  at  a  thing  tmack- 
tmooth.   Line.   It  sometimes  means,  quietly ; 
pleasantly.    Carr  explains  it  **  leveL" 
SMALE.  (1)  The  fDrm  of  a  hare.    Etut. 
(2)  SmalL    Still  in  use. 

Lcste  to  amaU  they  dcme  hyt  breke. 
And  in  here  teth  hyt  do  steke. 

US.  Cott.  CUnd.  A.IL  f.  ISO. 
SMALISH.    Rather  smaU.    (J.'S.) 
SMALL.  (1)  Low  and  soft,  as  the  voice.  *'  Speaks 
small  like  a  woman,"  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor, i  1.  Also,  low,  as  the  water  of  a  river,  &c 
And  than  the  company  answered  all 
With  voices  sweet  entuned,  and  so  tmall. 

Chaucer^*  FUmn  and  the  Ltafa,  18ft. 
I  Young.    NortJi. 
I  The  stock  of  a  pillar. 
I  Poor,  weak,  said  of  liquor. 
SMALLAGE.    Water  parsley. 

Bmaliage,  balme,  germander,  batell,  and  liUy, 
The  pinke,  the  (lower-de-luce,  and  daflkdilly. 

Hetrwoodt  Marriage  Triumphe,  1613. 
SMALLUMS.    Small  quantities.     North, 
SMALLY.    Very  smaU ;  Uttie.     Yorkth. 

Not  emaOy  fortunate  did  he  thinke  bimselfe  to 
have  found  this  unluckie  receptakle,  making  unto 
hiroselfe  a  false  Joy  of  that  sower  subject,  which  was 
tlie  cause  of  heavie  sorrow  unto  others. 

Honour*  JcademU,  1610,  p.  8. 

SMARADGE.    A  kmd  of  emerald. 
SMARRY.    A  woman's  smock.    Dorset, 
SMART.  (1)  Considerable.     WUts. 

(2)  In  good  health.    Herrf. 

(3)  To  undergo ;  to  injure.    Enex. 


(4)  Quick;  hasty;  swift.    Leie. 

The  prynce  of  Jerusalem  and  his  broCbar, 
Everidieofbemian  toother, 

Anerfe^In  thefeld; 
Though  Antony gpygryflm  yooger  were. 
His  brother  Leobertns  he  can  down  here ; 

Sir  Torent  stode  and  beheld. 

jyjrrmUi^fPortugat,  pw  104. 

(5)  Well  or  finely  dressed.     Far.  dial 
SMARTISH.    Considerable.     Far.  duU. 
SMARTLE.    To  waste  away.    North.     "  To 

smartle  away,  distgfOt"  Coles. 
SMARTWEED.    The  herb  arsmart    Notf. 
SMASH.  (1)  To  break  in  pieces;  to  crush ;  to 

shiver.    Also,  a  blow  or  fall  by  which  any- 

thing  is  broken.     Far.  dUU. 

(2)  A  bankruptcy.    South. 
SMASHER.  (1)  A  pitman.    North. 
(2^  Anything  very  large.     Far.  dial 

(3)  A  small  gooseberry  pie.    Newc. 

(4)  A  passer  of  counterfeit  coin.     Far.  dial. 
SMASHING.    Wild;  gay.     Far.  dial 
SMATCH.    A  taste,  twang,  or  flavour. 
SMATTER.    To  intermeddle.     Coles. 
SMAW.    Small.    North. 

SMAWM.    To  smear.    Dorset. 

SMAY.    To  refuse.    Sidop. 

SMEAGRE.    Thin ;  lean ;  meagre.    East. 

SMEATH.  (1)  The  smew,  Mergus  atbeUus,  one 
of  the  birds  of  the  fens. 

(2)  A  large  open  level    East. 

SMECEN.    To  taste ;  to  smack.    {A.-S.) 

SMECTYMNUUS.  A  dub  of  five  parliamen- 
tary  holders-forth,  mentioned  in  Hudibras. 
See  also  Wright's  Political  Ballads,  p.  230. 
'*  About  the  beginning  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
in  the  year  1641,  five  ministers  wrote  a  book 
against  episcopacy  and  the  Common  Prayer, 
in  behalf  of  the  Presbyterian  government,  to 
which  they  all  subscribed  their  names,  being 
Stephen  Marshal,  Edmund  Calamy,  Tho. 
Young,  Matth.  Newcomen,  and  Will.  Spurs- 
tow  ;  the  first  letters  whereof  make  this  word 
Smectymnuus,  and  from  thence  they  and  their 
followers  were  called  Smectymnuans,^  Blount, 
p.  597-8,  ed.  1681. 

SMEDES.  Flour.  {A.-S.)  The  "  smedes  of 
barly*'  occur  in  a  receipt  in  MS.  Line  Med. 
f.  305,  XV.  Cent. 

SMEDME.    MeaL    Dvnehm. 

SMEDUM.    Dust.     West. 

SMEECH.  (I)  A  stench.  Devon.  Smych  oc- 
curs in  an  early  MS.  quoted  in  Wright's  Essay 
on  Purgatory,  p.  144.  *'  Smeech,  to  make 
a  stink  with  the  snufiT  of  a  candle,"  MS. 
Devon  Glossary  in  my  possession. 

(2)  Obscurity  in  the  air,  arising  from  smoke, 
fog,  or  dust.    South  and  West. 

SMEEGY.  Meat,  perhaps  other  things,  in  a 
state  between  taint  and  sweetness.  A  poor 
sick  woman  said,  "  I  sent  for  a  bit  k  meat,  but 
'twas  so  smeegy  I  coudn't  eat  it."  Moot's 
Suffolk  MS.  Glossary. 

SMEETER.  A  scimetar.  "  Put  up  your 
smeeter,"  Dekker,  ap.  Hawkins,  iiL  163. 

SMEETH.    To  smooth.    North. 
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SMEKE.    To  flatter.     (Flem,) 

SMEKID.     Smoky.     (A.-S,) 

Swarte  tmekifd  smethes  sroateryd  with  smok* 
Dryvc  me  to  deth  wyth  den  of  here  dyntes ; 
Swech  uoys  on  nyghtet  ne  herd  men  nevere, 
What  knavene  cry  and  cUteryng  of  knockec. 

Retiq.  Antiq.  i.  240. 

SMELLERS.    Cat's  whiskers.     Wett, 
SMELL-FEAST.    A  parasite.     HowelL 
SMELLING-CHETE.    An  orchard,  or  garden. 
Dekker's  Lanthome  and  Candle-light,  1620, 
sig.  C.  iiL    In  another  place;  however,  he  ex- 
plains it  a  nose. 
SMELL-SMOCK.     *'  MuUerarius,  one  given  to 
love  women,  a  smellsQiocke,"  Nomenclator, 
1585,  p.  528.    **  BrigaiUe,  a  noteable  smel- 
smocke,  or  ranttonmungar,  a  canning  solicitor 
of  a  wench,"  Cotgrave. 
This  theame  of  smocke  is  very  large  and  wide. 
And  might  (in  verse)  be  further  am plifide: 
But  I  thinke  best  a  speedy  end  to  make. 
Lest  for  a  ntud-smucke  some  should  me  mistake. 

Tajflm**  JVorku,  1630,  ii.  1(J7. 

SMELT.  (1)  The  sparling.     North. 

(2)  Used  metaphorically  by  onr  early  writers  for 

a  gall  or  simpleton. 
SMEL3ENE.    Odoriferous.    (^.-5.) 
SMERE.  (1) 

At  Uie  furmeste  bruche  that  he  fond. 

He  lep  In,  and  over  he  wond. 

The  he  wes  Inne,  gmcre  he  iou, 

And  ther  of  he  hadde  gome  i-nou. 

Reliq,  Antiq.  ii.  S7S. 

(2)  Grease.    (^.-5.) 

And  strong  clout  lether  hem  to  clout. 
And  *mere  to  smere  hem  al  about. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  60. 

SMERE  WORTH.    The  round  burthwort,  or  the 

herb  mercury.    PhilUps, 
SMERL    A  woman's  shift.    Beds. 
SMERM.     Swarm.     Hooper's  Early  Writmgs, 

p.  568,  but  probably  an  error. 
SMERTE.  (I)  To  smart ;  to  suffer  pain. 
(2)  Quick ;  fast.    Sometimes  the  adverb,  as  in 
Syr  Gowghter,  389. 

The  swynhorde  toke  owt  a  knyfe  tmert. 
And  smote  the  boor  to  the  herte. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  il.  38>  t  131. 
Smertly  then  she  callis  a  knave, 
Ful  he  hopeth  wher  I  sitte ; 
He  eumeth  stalkyng  behynde  me  with  a  st^fe, 
Ful  wel  hetroweth  me  to  hitte. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  110. 

SMETE.    A  blow.    (^.-5.) 

Then  Quore  felle,  as  ye  may  wete. 
That  was  of  Befyse  a  gode  smete. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  il.  38,  f.  123. 
SMETEN.     Smote;  struck.     (^.-5.) 
When  Oye  hym  felyd  tntten  sore. 
To  5ylde  hyt  hym  he  was  yore. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  Ii.  38,  f.  154. 

SMETH.  '  A  medicine  or  physical  ointment  to 

take  away  hair.    Blount,  p.  598. 
SMETHE.    Smooth.   (^.-5.) 
The  furthe  day  shal  blowe  a  wynd  so  longe  so  hit  dures. 
Castles  a-doun  falleth,  bothe  hallet  ant  buret ; 
The  huUes  maketh  evene  tmethe  wyth  the  dales ; 
Hym  y  telle  a  loverd  ttfC  thiu  con  bete  bales. 

MS.  Hart.  8253,  f.  §7. 


SMETHYMENE.     Smiths.    (^..5L) 
Hot  als  the  knyghte  went  thorow  a  lawe, 
Snuthymene  thore  herde  he  blawe.  Jsumbrat,  3BS. 
SMEUSE.    A  hare's  track.     Far.  dial. 
SMICKER.    Smirking;  amorous.    Applied  to 
men,  finical,  effeminate.    "  SmiJtkerinfff  neat 
gay,  pleasant,"  Kennett,  MS. 

The  smith  seeing  what  a  mUcker  wench  the  cob- 

lers  wife  was,  and  what  a  Jealous  foole  shee  had  to 

her  husband,  sorrowed  at  the  good  fortune  of  the 

cobler,  that  he  had  so  faire  a  wife,  and  wished  that 

hee  could  finde  meanes  to  have  such  a  one  his  friend. 

Cobter  qf  Canterburie,  1608. 

SMICKET.    A  smock.     Var.  dial 

SMIDDY.     A  blacksmith's  smithy.    Smiddy. 

ffum,  the  refuse  from  the  smiddy.    North. 
SMID-MEAL.    A  coarse  sort  of  meal.  We»tm. 
SMIE.    A  kind  of  small  fish.    «<  In  Essex  is  a 
fysshe  called  a  arrUe,  whyche,  if  he  be  longe 
kept,  will  tume  to  water,"  Elyot  in  v.  Aphya. 
SMILE.    To  ferment,  as  beer,  &c.    North. 
SMILT.    The  spleen  ofananimaL 
SMIRCH.    To  daub ;  to  smear.    Still  in  use  in 

Herefordshire. 
SMIRK.  (1)  To  smile  with  a  self-satisfied  air 

Smirkle  is  sometimes  heard. 
(2)  Neat ;  trim.    Oxon, 

SMIT.  (1)  Infection.  North.  "  He  provodth 
al  to  the  smit  of  falling,"  Apology  for  the 
Lollards,  p.  70. 

(2)  To  mark  sheep.     Yorkth. 

(3)  Smiteth ;  cutteth.  (A.-S.)  Also  a  substan- 
tive, a  cut,  as  in  this  passage. 

Tryamowreon  the  hcdd  he  hytt. 
He  had  gevyn  hym  an  evylle  «mytt. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  81 

(4 )  Marked ;  adorned.    Line. 

f 5)  To  mar ;  to  destroy.    Devon. 

(6)  Pleasure ;  recreation. 

SMITCH.    Dirt,  but  generally  applied  to  smoke 

or  dust.     West. 
SMITE.    A  small  portion ;  a  mite. 
SMITER.  (1)  The  assistant  blacksmith  who 
smites  the  hot  iron  on  the  stithy  or  anvil  once 
with  the  bout 'hammer,  or  heavy  mall,  to  every 
two  blows  ofthe  smaller  hand-hammer  struck 
by  the  smith.    Hence  applied  generally  to  one 
who  does  anything  in  an  energetic  manner. 
(2)  A  scimetar.    "  It  is  my  simiter,  which  I  by 
construction  often  studying  to  bee  compen- 
dious, call  my  smiter"  Lilly's  Endimion,  ed. 
1632,  sig.  B.  viii. 
His  fatal  emiter  thrice  aloft  he  shakes. 
And  frowns ;  the  sea  and  ship  and  canvass  quakes ; 
Then  flrom  the  hatches  he  descends,  andstept 
Into  his  cabin,  drank  again,  and  slept. 

Legend  <if  CajOain  Jonet,  1659. 

SMITHE.    To  forge,  as  a  smith.    (A.-S.) 
SMITHEN.    To  scatter  meal  on  the  board  be- 
fore baking  oat-cakes.    North. 
SMITHER.  (1)  Light  smaU  rain.    East. 
(2)  Light;  active? 

Oavan  was  emyther  and  smerte, 

Owte  of  his  steroppus  he  sterte. 

Jnturef^Arther,  xlil.  10. 
SMITHERS.    Fragments;  atoms.    Unc. 
SMITHUM.  The  smaUest  sort  of  lead  ore  beatet 
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into  dust,  finely  sifted,  and  strewed  npon 
earthen  vessels  to  give  thiem  a  gloss,  is  called 
smitkum  in  Staffordshire.  Near  Lawton  Park 
they  distinguish  their  lead  ore  into  three 
kinds,  round  ore,  small  ore,  and  smiihum, 
Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

SMITS.    Particles  of  soot.    Craven, 

SMITTLE.  Infectious.  Also,  to  infect.  The 
adjective  tmiitUng  is  also  used. 

SMITY.    The  snuff  of  a  candle.    Bedf. 

SMOCK.  A  woman's  shift.  Also  the  tlop  worn 
hy  men,  with  this  feuiher  difference,  that  it  is 
in  the  latter  case  worn  over  all,  instead  of 
under  aU,  as  in  the  former. 

SMOCK-FACED.    Beardless.     Var.dial. 

SMOCK-FROCK.  A  coarse  linen  shirt  worn 
over  the  coat  by  form-labourers. 

SMOCK-MILL.  A  conr-miU ;  a  windmill  stand- 
ing  solely  on  a  wooden  basis.    East, 

SMOCK-RACE.  A  race  run  by  women  for  the 
prize  of  a  fine  smock.    North. 

SMOGE.    To  smudge,  or  smear. 

Kepe  thyn  hondes,  fayr  and  wel. 
From  (ow\e  tmogynge  of  thy  towel ; 
ThcTon  thou  (chalt  not  thy  nese  gnyte, 
Ny  at  the  mete  thy  tothe  thou  pyke. 

ConHitutioru  o/Mtuonry,  744. 

SMOKE.  (1)  To  find  anyone  out;  to  discover 
anything  meant  to  be  kept  secret. 

The  two  free-booterst  seeing  thcm»elve»  tmoakd, 
told  their  third  brother  he  seemd  to  be  a  gentleman 
and  a  boone  companion  ;  they  prayed  him  therefore 
to  tit  downe  with  silence,  and  sithence  dinner  wan 
not  yet  ready,  hee  should  heare  all. 
Dekker^g  Lanthomeand  Candle-Light,  1620,  sig.  F.  iv. 

(2)  To  abuse  a  person.    Devon, 

(3)  Was  formerly,  and  is  still  occasionally,  ap- 
plied to  any  steam  or  vapour. 

(4)  To  beat  severely.     North. 

SMOKER.  (1)  At  Preston,  before  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Bill  in  1832,  every  person  who 
had  a  cottage  with  a  chimney,  and  used  the 
latter,  had  a  vote,  and  was  called  a  smoker. 

(2)  An  old  smoker,  i.  e.  one  who  is  well  expe- 
perienced  in  any  matters.     Var.  diaL 

SMOKING-STICK.    A  firebrand. 

SMOLDER.    To  suffocate.    Palsgrave. 

SMOLT.  (1)  The  young  of  the  salmon. 

(2)  Smooth  and  shining.    Sussex. 

(3)  Mild.     5yr  Gawayne. 

SMOOR.  (1)  To  smooth ;  to  pat.     West. 
(2)  To  smear,  or  daub.    Northumb. 
SMOOT.  (1)  A  narrow  passage.    Line. 

(2)  To  enter,  or  pass  through  with  some  degree 
of  difficulty.    North. 

(3)  Smooth.    Tim  Bobbm  GL 
SMOOTH.    To  iron  linen.     Var.dial. 
SMOOTHERY.    The  same  as  Smeth,  q.  v. 
SMOOT-HOLE.    A  hole  in  a  hedge  made  by  a 

hare  or  similar  animal.    North. 
SMOOTH-SHAN.    The  smooth  blenny. 
SMOPPLB.    Brittle ;  crisp.    North. 
SMORE.  (1)  To  abound;  to  swarm.    Abo  a 

subst.  a  crowd  or  swarm.    East. 
(2)  To  smother.    North. 


Some  brains  out-bet ;  some  In  the  guts  were  gor'd  i 
Some  dying  vomit  bloud,  and  some  were  tmor^d. 

Du  Bartas,  Histmy  q/ JudUh,  p.  377- 
So  bewrapped  them  and  entangled  them,  kepyng 
doune  by  force  the  fetherbed  and  pillowes  hardc 
unto  their  mouthet,  that  within  a  while  they  tmor«d 
and  sty  fled  them.  Hail,  Richard  III.  f.  3. 

(3)  To  smear,  or  dirty. 
SMORTE.    To  enjoy  one's  self. 
SMOT.     Rushed;  hastened.     (J.-S.) 
SMOTCH.    To  stain  ;  to  blot.    Norf. 
SMOTHER.     To  daub,  or  smear.    Somerset. 
Hence  the  term  in  cookery,  rabbits  smothered 
with  onions.  Chaucer  has  smoterlichf  smuttv, 
dirty.  Cant.  T.  3961. 
SMOTLEY.     Pleasantly.    Ritson. 
SMOTTER. 

We  wyll  havecousynge  Besse  also, 
And  two  or  thre  proper  wenchb  mo, 
Ryght  fe3rr  and  tmotter  of  face. 

Interlude  of  the  «(/.  Element*,  O.  d, 

SMOUCH.  (1)  A  loud  kiss.  Far.  dial.  "  Come 
smack  me,  I  long  for  a  smouch,"  Promos  and 
Cassandra,  p.  47. 

(2)  A  low-crowned  hat.    Devon. 

SMOUCHBR.    A  kiss.    North. 

SMOULT.     Hot;  sultry.    Kent. 

SMOURTE.     Smarted.    Heame. 

SMOUS.    A  Jew.     Suffolk. 

SMOUSE.  (1)  To  fondle.    Line. 

(2)  The  same  as  Muse  (2). 

SMOUT.  To  work  by-work,  when  oat  of  con- 
stant employment. 

SMOW.    To  smirk.    North. 

SMOYLE.    To  smile? 

Thy  journey  mates  began  to  imoi/le 
When  they  thy  sleightes  did  smell. 

TurbeviU^s  Ovid,  1567,  t.  M. 

SMUCKLE.    To  smuggle  goods. 

SMUDGE.  (1)  To  stifle.    North. 

(2)  To  smear ;  to  soiL     Var.  dial 

(3)  To  laugh.    Newe. 

SMUDGY.    Hot  or  close,  e.  g.  the  fire  is  so 
large  that  it  makes  the  room  feel  quite  hot 
and  smudgy.    The  same  perhaps  as  smothery. 
Line. 
SMUG.  (1)  Neat;  spruce.    Also,  to  dress  up 
with  neatness,  to  trim.    North, 
Thou  mayst  succeed  Oanymede  In  his  place. 
And  unsuspected  emuf  the  Thund'rer's  face. 
O  happy  she  shall  climbe  thy  tender  bed, 
And  make  thee  man  first  for  a  maiden-head  ! 

Fletcher'*  Poems,  p.  74. 

(2)  A  neat  handy  fellow. 

A  *mug  of  Vulcan's  forging  trade, 
Besmoak*d  with  sea-cole  fire. 
The  rarest  man  to  helpe  a  horse. 
That  carmen  could  desire. 

Rowland**  Knave  0/ CltM*,  1811. 

SMUGGING.  Games  had  their  peculiar  times 
or  seasons,  and  when  any  game  was  out,  as  it 
was  termed,  it  was  lawful  to  steal  the  thing 
played  with.  This  was  called  smugging^  and 
it  was  expressed  by  the  boys  in  a  doggrel,  viz. 
Tops  are  in,  spin  'em  agin  ; 
Tops  are  out,  eimugging  about* 

Hone^*  Everv-Daif  Book,  L  253 

SMULT.    Demure-looking.    North, 
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SMUR.    Small  mistj  nin.    Btut. 
SMUSH.  (1)  To  smoulder.    Nartkmmd. 
(2)  Fine ;  gay ;  smart    Derb. 
SMUT.    Among  the  signs  of  coal  aboTe  groond 
they  look  for  a  tmui,  i  e.  a  friable  black 
earth,  which  they  look  on  as  a  certain  indica- 
tion of  coal  beneath.    Stqf.    Kennett,  MS. 
SMUTCH.    Stain ;  smut ;  dirt 

And  when  thou  dott  to  tupper  came. 
Thou  shall  tit  In  a  distant  room. 
That  my  mantle  take  no  tmutch 
From  thy  couner  garments  touch. 

Fleteher'g  P^enu,  p.  101. 

SMUTCHIN.    Snoff.    HaweH 
SMUTTY.    Obscene;  indecent 

We  may  take  notice  that  there  are  no  immltif  songs 

in  their  plays,  in  which  the  En^ish  are  extremely 

wandalous. 
Comer's  Short  View  tfthe  EngUeh  Stage,  1686,  p.  84. 
SMUTTHE.      Smooth.      **  Smuythe,    levii," 

Diet  AngL  MS.  circa  A  D.  1500. 
SNAAR.    Greedy.     Cvmb. 
SNABBLE.  (1)  To  rifle ;  to  plonder ;  to  kilL 
(2)  To  eat  greedily.    Dortet. 
SNACE.    Snuffof  a  candle.    Estex. 
SNACH.  (1)  To  pierce.    (Dut,) 
(2)  A  gin,  snare,  or  trap. 
SNACK.  (1)  A  share.    To  go  snacks,  L  e.  to 

divide  anything  between  persons.     Far,  dial 

(2)  Provisions.   Sotith.    It  is  often  used  in  the 
sense  of  a  taste  of  provisions. 

(3)  To  snatch.  North,  It  occurs  in  the  DiaL 
Creat.  Moral  p.  99. 

(4)  A  dried  fongus.     Ghue. 

SNAFFLE.  (1)  To  steal ;  to  cheat.     Var.  dial 

(2)  To  speak  throagh  the  nose.    Line. 

(3)  To  talk  nonsensically.    East 

(4)  To  saunter  along.     Cumb, 
SNAFFLED.    Beaten  down  by  wind  or  hail,  ap- 

plied  to  ripe  corn.    East, 
SNAG.  (1)  The  common  snail   Sussex,   (j4,.S.) 

(2)  To  trim ;  to  cut  off  the  twigs  and  small 
branches  from  a  tree  or  pole,  &c.  To  snag 
outf  is  to  trim  the  rods,  &c.  after  the  under- 
wood is  cut,  and  prepare  them  for  being  made 
into  hurdles,  &c.  The  tool  is  called  a  snag- 
ger,  which  is  a  simple  bill-hook  without  the 
usual  edge  on  the  back. 

(3)  A  handUe  to  a  pot.    Derby, 

!4)  A  tooth  standing  alone.     West. 
5)  A  small  kind  of  sloe,  the  fruit  of  the  black- 
thorn.   South,   Florio  has,  "  SpinOt  a  sloe- 
tree,  a  black-thome,  a  snag-tree."  Tea  is  called 
snag- water  in  the  West  of  England. 

(6)  A  lump  on  a  tree  where  a  branch  has  been 
cut  off.  North,  "  Knurs,  knobs,  snags,  or 
bunches  in  trees,"  Florio,  p.  162.  "  A  snagg, 
Tel  snugg,  a  hard  wooden  ball,  commonly 
some  gnurre,  knobb,  or  knott  of  a  tree,  which 
they  (boys)  make  use  of  at  the  play  of  bandy 
instead  of  a  baU,"  MS.  Devon  Gl 

(7)  To  tease  incessantly.     West, 

(8)  A  violent  scold.    Somerset, 
SNAGGLE.    To  nibble.    Kent. 
SNAGGLE-TOOTH.    A  tooth  growing  out  irre- 
gularly from  the  others.     West. 


SNAG-GRST.  Auaiot  sand  that  often  Ilea  in 
deep  rivers,  and  is  full  of  little  shells ;  one 
load  of  whicL,  for  the  manuring  of  land,  is 
counted  as  good  as  three  loads  of  dung.  Diet. 
Rust, 

SNAGGY.  Full  of  snags,  or  bundles,  as  lopped 
trees.  Metaphorically,  snappish,  cross,  ill- 
tempered.    Line, 

SNAICH.    A  thief  in  a  candle.    Norf, 

SNAIL.  (1)  A  slug.    Kent, 

(2)  A  military  engine  used  in  ancient  waifue, 
thus  described : 

They  hadde  also  all  manere  gynnes  and  gettes 
that  nedftil  is  taking  or  seging  of  castel  or  of  citee, 
as  enaiflee,  that  was  nou5t  elles  but  h<dw  paryses 
and  tagetis,  undir  the  whiche,  men,  when  the! 
foujten,  wereheled  from  schot  and  castynge,  as  the 
snayl  is  In  his  hons;  therfore  they  clepid  hem 
snayles.  Vegwhu,  MS,  Deuce  291 ,  f .  47. 

SNAIL-COD.    The  same  as  Snag-gret,  q.  v. 
SNAIL-HORN.    A  snail-shell    North, 
SNAIL-HORNED.    Having  short  down-hang. 

ing  horns,  with  blunt  points  and  somewhat 

bent  in  the  usual  form  of  the  snail    Spoken 

of  cattle.    Norf, 
SNAILS.    A  profuie  oath,  corrupted  from  His 

nails,  referring  to  the  nails  of  our  Saviour  at 

the  Crucifixion. 
SNAIL'S-TROT.    To  walk  a  snaiTs  trot,  i,  e. 

to  walk  slowly.    Sometimes,  snail's-gallop. 
SNAKE.    A  poor  wretch,  a  term  of  reproach. 

It  occurs  in  early  vrriters. 
SNAKE-BIRD.    The  vnryneck. 
SNAKE-BONE-BANDSTRINGS.   BandsMngs 

ornamented  at  the  ends  with  huge  tassels. 
SNAKE-SPIT.    Cuckoo  spittle.    Suf, 
SNAKES-STANG.    The  dragon-fly.    Var,  dial, 
SNAKE-STONES.  Fossil  shell-fish,  resembling 

snakes  coiled  up,  found  at  Whitby. 
SNAP.  (I)  A  lad,  or  servant,  generally  used 

in  an  ironical  sense.      YorJksh. 

(2)  The  same  as  Snaek,  q.  v. 

(3)  A  small  round  piece  of  gingerbread,  3iade 
very  crisp.     North. 

(4)  To  do  anything  hastily.  East.  To  snap  the 
eye,  i.  e.  to  wink. 

(5)  A  small  piece  of  anything.  "  A  snap,/ni«. 
tulum,"  Coles. 

SNAP-APPLE.  (1)  A  mirth-exciting  frolic,  in 
which  catching,  or  rather  not  catching,  an 
apple  in  your  mouth,  while  twirling  on  a  stick 
suspended  on  its  centre,  with  a  candle  at  the 
other  end  of  it,  is  the  jet  of  the  sport  Bob- 
cherry  is,  I  believe,  nearly  the  same.  Moor, 

(2)  The  long  fir  cone.     Oxon, 

SNAP-DRAGON.  A  domestic  amusement  among 
young  folks  in  winter.  Raisins  are  put  into 
a  large  dish  with  brandy,  which  is  set  fire 
to.  The  party  stand  round  the  table,  and 
boldly  snap  out  and  eat  the  blazing  plums. 
This  must  be  done  quickly  and  boldly,  leaving 
it  optional  whether  you  bum  your  fingers  or 
your  mouth.  A  little  salt  flung  into  the  weak- 
Buedflame  heightens  the  sport,  bygiving  avery 
cadaverous  aspect  to  the  countenance;  and  has 
farther  the  good  eflTect  of  averting  any  risk  of 
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the  liquor  being  dmnk.  Nares,  under  fl^ 
dragoHy  describes  the  sport  siiiiilarly,  and 
gives  several  quotations  from  Shakespeare  and 
others,  showing  its  great  antiquity.  Moor, 
The  original  meaning  of  snap-dragon  was  a 
bug-bear.  "  A  disgfised  or  uglie  picture  to 
make  children  afraid,  as  wee  say,  a  itu^ 
dragony  a  turke,  a  bug-beare,"  Florio,  p.  298, 
ed.  1611. 
SNAPE.  (1)  To  pine;  to  wither.  Leaves  by  a 
sudden  blight  are  snaped  ;  anything  exposed 
too  suddenly  to  the  fire  is  tnaped,  A  step- 
mother mopes  her  step-children-in-law  of 
their  meat.    North. 

(2)  To  check ;  to  chide.    lAnc. 

(3)  A  pert  youth.    North. 

(4)  To  snub.    Unc. 

(5)  A  spring  in  arable  ground.    Devon. 

(6)  A  woodcock.    Somerset. 
SNAPHANCE.    A  spring  lock  to  a  gun  or 

pistol.    It  differed  from  the  modem  firelock 
in  the  hammer  not  forming  the  covering  of 
the  pan.     The  term  was  sometimes  appUed 
to  the  instrument  itself,  as  in  the  Archaeologia, 
xxviii.  139. 
SNAPING-POLE.    A  strong  fishing-rod,  gene- 
rally made  of  one  piece  of  wood. 
SN  APLE.    To  nip,  as  frost  does.     West. 
SNAPPER.  (1)  A  woodpecker. 
(2)  To  stumble.    North.    "  I  snapper  as  a  horse 
dothe  that  tryppetb.i*  trippette,"  Palsgrave. 
SNAPPERS.     Waspish  persons  that  answer 
crossly  or  peevishly,  &c. ;  also  playthings  for 
children,  inade  of  bone,  or  bits  of  board,  thin, 
bard  wood,  to  put  between  their  fingers,  and 
to  make  a  noise  like  a  drum.    Dyche. 
SNAPPING-TONGS.  A  game  at  forfeits.  There 
are  seats  in  the  room  for  all  but  one,  and 
when  the  tongs  are  snapped  all  run  to  sit 
down,  the  one  that  fails  paying  a  forfeit. 
SNAP-SACK.    A  wallet,  or  knapsack. 

And  racks  the  entrails,  makes  the  belly  swell, 
Like  Satan's  map-w^  plund'r^d  out  of  hell. 

Oo6eiy«  DMne  Giimptet,  1650,  p.  SO* 
SNAPSEN.    Aspen.    /.  Wight. 
SNAPY.    Wet ;  marshy.    Dorset. 
SNAR.    To  snarl.    « I  snarre  as  a  dogge  doth 
under  a  doorewhan  he  sheweth  his  tethe; 
take  hede  of  your  dogge,  ahvayes  as  I  come 
by  he  snarreth  at  me,"  Palsgrave. 
SNARE.    The  gut  or  string  stretched  tightly 
across  the  lower  head  of  a  drum.    Somerset. 
SNARL.  (1)  A  quarrel.    Somerset. 
(2)  A  snare.   Also  a  verb,  to  ensnare,  to  entan- 
gle, to  strangle.   North.    "To  ruffle  or  snarle, 
as  overtwisted  thread,"  Cotgrave.      Snarl- 
knot,  a  very  intricate  one. 

All  other  things  being  but  marUt  to  tntangle 
honesUe,  and  to  cast  us  headlong  into  much  roiserie. 
7^0  PravMqf  Nothing,  1585. 
Lay  in  wait  to  marte  him  in  his  sermons,  calum- 
niate his  most  godly  doctrine.   fi«con'«  Works,  p.  88. 
SNARREL.    A  hard  knot.    Cumb. 
SNARSTED.    Scorned ;  defied.   Si^folk, 
SNARTLY.    Severely ;  sharply.    Gawayns. 


SNASTE.    The  snuff  of  a  candle.   Also  t  verb; 

to  snuff  a  candle.  East. 
SNASTY.    Cross ;  snapinsh.    Sm^olk. 
SNATCH.  (1)  The  same  as  Snaek,  q.  v. 

(2)  A  brief  meeting.  A  snatch  and  away,  i.  e. 
gone  directly.     West. 

(3)  Ahasp,  ordasp.   Somerset. 
SNATCH-APPLE.     A  game  similar  to  bob- 
cherry,  but  played  with  an  apple. 

SNATCH-HOOD.  A  boy's  game,  mentioned  in 
a  statute  of  Edward  III.'s  time. 

SNATCH.PASTY.    A  greedy  fellow. 

SNATHE.    To  prune  trees.  North. 

SNATTED.    Snub-nosed. 

SNATTLE.    To  linger;  to  delay.  Yorksh. 

SNATTOCKS.    Scraps ;  fragments. 

SNAUGHT.     Snatched  up.    {A.*S.) 

Thence  to  England,  wheare  tntntght  water  of  the  rose, 
Muske,  civet,  amber,  also  did  inclose. 

ITS.  Bm.  Reg.  17  B.  xv. 
Wheare  Danus,  like  a  sodaine  stoopinge  kite. 
Up  snaught  a  Venice  glasse  in  surging  flight. 

Lan^s  THton't  Trwnpet. 

SNAWK.    TosmeU.    North. 

SNAZE.    To  prune  trees.     Yorish. 

SNEAD.    The  handle  of  a  scythe.    West. 

SNEAK.    TosmeU.   North. 

SNEAK-BILL.  **  A  chichiface,  micher,  sneaie* 
bill,  wretched  fellow,  one  out  of  whose  nose 
hunger  drops,"  Cotgrave. 

SNEAKER.    A  small  bowl.    Midx. 

SNEAKSBY.  A  mean-spirited  fellow.  "A 
meacocke,  milkesop,  sneahsbie,  worthlesse 
fellow,"  Cotgrave. 

SNEAP.  To  snub;  to  browbeat;  to  check. 
Still  in  common  use.  Also  to  nip,  as  snaps, 
q.  V.    See  Ray  and  Nares. 

SNE ATH.    The  same  as  Snead,  q.  v. 

SNECK.  (1)  That  part  of  the  iron  fastening  of  a 
door  which  is  raised  by  moving  the  latch.  To 
sneck  a  door,  is  to  latch  it.  North.  The 
sneck-band  is  a  string  fiistened  to  the  latch, 
passing  through  t  hole  in  the  door  for  the 
purpose  ci  drawing  it  up  from  the  outside. 
"  Pessulum,  a  snek ;  mastiga,  a  snekband," 
Nominale  MS.  "  Latche  or  snekke,  cUiorium, 
vel  pessula,"  Pr.  Parv.  p.  283.  "  Pessuhim, 
dicitur  sera  lignea  qua  hostium  peUitur  cum 
seratur,  dicitur  apeUo,  alyteke,  or  latche,  or 
a  snecke,  or  a  barre  of  a  dore,"  Ortus  Vocab. 
If  I  cud  tell  wheay's  cutt  our  band  Ara'th  «n«eAr, 
Next  time  they  come  Ise  mack  them  Jet  the  heck. 

A  YotlUhWt  Dialogue,  1G97,  p.  46. 

(?)  A  piece  of  land  jutting  into  an  adjoining 

field,  or  intersecting  it.    North. 
SNECK-DRAWN.    Mean;  stingy.    North. 
SNECKET.     "  Loquet  d'une  huis,  the  latch  or 

snecket  of  a  doore,"  Cotgrave. 
SNECK-SNARL.    To  entangle.  North. 
SNED.  (1)  To  prune ;  to  lop.   North. 
(2)  To  catch.     HartliepooL 
SNEDDER.    Slender ;  thin.    Dunekn. 
S^NEE.  (1)  To  abound ;  to  swarm.   North. 
(2)  To  sneeze.   Somerset. 
SNEERING-MATCH.   A  grinning  match.  The 

competition  of  two  or  more  downs  endet. 
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▼curing  to  surpass  each  other  in  making  ugly 
faces  for  a  prize  or  wager,  of  which  matches 
we  had  many  in  the  rural  fetes  given  at  the 
close  of  the  revolutionary  war.    Forby. 
SNEEZE.    Snuff.    Lane,    Sneeze-horn,  a  sort 

of  snuff-box  made  of  an  animal's  horn. 
SNEEZER.    A  severe  blow.   Suffolk, 
SNEG.    To  push  with  the  horns.    North, 
SNEKE.    A  cold  in  the  head,    **  Sneke,  pose, 

rime,"  Palsgrave,  1530. 
SNELE.    A  snaU.     MS.  Diet,  c  1500. 
SNELL.  (1)  Quickly.    Perceval,  2170. 

He  prekede  into  the  feld  tho  t}xYLmeUe, 

Chron,  VUodun,  p.  9. 

(2)  Sharp;  keen;  piercing.  Cumb,  Also  a 
verb,  to  pierce  as  air,  &c. 

Tcche  hem  alle  to  be  w«r  and  «n«2, 
That  they  conne  ley  the  wordes  wel. 

MS,  Cott.  aaud.  A.  ii.  f.  128. 

(3)  A  short  thick  stick  about  four  inches  long 
called  a  cai^  with  which  schoolboys  pla^  at  a 
game  termed  cat  and  dog. 

SNER.    To  snort.    Still  in  use. 

SNERE.    To  sneak  off.    Oxon, 

SNERPLE.    To  shrivel  up.    North. 

SNERT.    To  sneer ;  to  ridicule.   Line, 

SNE UL.    A  poor  sneaking  fellow. 

SNEULS.  The  internal  lining  of  a  sheep*s  nos- 
trils.   North, 

SNEUZE.    A  noose.    North, 

SNEVER.     Slender ;  smooth.    North. 

Peepe  here  and  peepe  there,  aw  the  wide  dale  is 
but  snever  to  them. 

Th9  Two  Laneathirt  Lnv^rs^  1640,  p.  18. 

SNEVIL.   A  snail.    North, 

SNEVING.    Sneaking.    Devim. 

SNEW.    Snowed.    Var.  dial. 

SNEW-SKIN.  A  leathern  apron  used  by  a  spin- 
ner to  rub  the  wheel  with.  North,  "  Snw- 
sVynnCf  pellicudia,  nebrida"  MS.  Diet.  c.  1500. 

SNIB.     A  snub,   or  reproach.    Snibbe^  to  re- 
proach, occurs  in  old  writers.  Snibbid,  rebuked ; 
snibbing,  blame,  MS.  Qotton.  Vespas.  D.  vii. 
Snifhbyd  of  my  f rendys  luch  techechys  for  t'amende. 
Made  deffe  ere  lyit  nat  to  the^  attende. 

Lt/dgaW*  Minor  PoemSt  p.  256. 

SNIBBLE-NOSE.   Nasus  mucosus.   Devon,   A 

cutted  snibble-nose,  i  e.  a  miser. 
SNICK.    A  notch;  a  cut.   North, 
SNICKER.  (1)  A  glandered  horse. 

(2)  To  laugh  inwardly.    Sussex, 

(3)  The  low  noise  made  by  a  mare  to  call  her  foal 
to  her  side.    East, 

SNICKER-SNEE.    A  large  clasp-knife.    Norf. 

SNICKET.  "  One  that  pincheth  all  to  nought," 
Hunter's  Hallamsh.  Gloss,  p.  123. 

SNICKLE.  To  tie  a  noose  or  running  knot, 
generally  applied  to  snaring  hares.  Var,  dioL 
Marlowe  uses  the  term  in  a  similar  manner, 
applied  to  strangling  a  person. 

SNlCK-UP.  Ah  old  phrase  of  contempt,  equi- 
valent to  go  and  be  hanged  f  Forby  oays  it  is 
still  in  use,  and  explains  it,  begone,  away 
with  you  f 

8NICKUPS.    SUght  ailments.    East. 

8NICKT.    A  small  field.   Somerset, 


SNIDDLE.   Long  coarse  grass.  fTest.  Accord. 

ingto  Pegge,  stubble  is  also  so  called. 
SNIDGE.    To  hang  upon  a  person.  Lane, 
SNIESTY.   Scornful ;  impudent.  North, 
SNIFFLE.    To  snuff  up,  as  children  do  when  the 

nose  is  full  from  a  cold.    Var.  dial. 
SNIFT.  (1)  A  moment.    Lane, 

(2)  Sleet ;  slight  snow.   North. 

(3)  The  same  as  Sniffle,  q.  v.  Snifter  is  also  used 
in  the  same  sense. 

From  tpyttyuge  and  mitftj/ngo  kepe  the  also. 

By  privy  avoydans  let  hyt  go. 

ConatUutiont  <^fMastmn/,  711 « 
SNIFTERING.    Shuffling ;  sneaking.  Lane. 
SNIG.  ^1)  Asmalleel.   North. 

(2)  To  cut,  or  chop  off.    South, 

(3)  To  drag  heavy  substances  along  the  ground 
without  a  sledge.  North, 

(4)  Close  and  private.   Devon, 
SNIGGER.  To  jeer ;  to  sneer.  East. 
SNIGGLE.  (1)  At  marbles,  to  shuffle  the  hand 

forwards  unfairly.   Devon. 
(2)  To  catch  eels  by  pushing  a  worm  with  a 
straight  needle  attached  to  a  string  into  any 
hole  where  they  are  likely  to  be  found. 
SNILE.  A  snail.    Yorksh. 

Tak  the  rede  mifle  that  crepis  houseles,  and  tetfac 

it  in  water,  and  gedir  the  fatt  that  comes  of  thame. 

MS.Line.M«d,t,2M. 

SNIP.    A  small  piece.    North. 

SNIPE.  A  low  sort  of  a  brisk  unmeaning  an- 
swer, implying  a  degree  of  impertinence  in  the 
question  ;  though  it  mostly  centres'  wholly  in 
the  reply.  "  What  were  you  saying  ?"  Sn^. 
The  Scottish  has  snipe,  a  sarcasm  ;  snipy,  tart 
in  speech.   Moor. 

SNIPE-KNAVE.  A  worthless  fellow.  "A  snipe- 
knave,  so  called  because  two  of  them  are  worth 
but  one  snipe,"  Cotgrave. 

SNIPPER-SNAPPER.  Small,  insignificant, 
generally  applied  to  a  young  lad. 

Having  ended  his  discourse,  this  seeming. geotito 
tnipper-ntapper  vanisht,  so  did  the  rout  of  the  non- 
sensicall  deluding  star-gasers,  and  I  left  alone. 

Poor  Robin's  rUions,  1077*  p.  UL 

SNIPPET.  A  very  small  bit.  TTesi.  Forby  has 
snippock,  another  form  of  the  same  word. 

SNIPPY.   Mean;  stingy.    Var,  dial. 

SNIPS.   Shares.  South. 

SNIRL.    To  shrivel  up.  North. 

SNIRP.  To  pine ;  to  wither.  Cumb.  This  is  per- 
haps the  same  word  as  snurpe,  which  occurs 
in  a  poem  of  the  fourteenth  century  printed  in 
Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  211,  "I  snurpe,  I  snobbe,  I 
sneipe  on  snoute." 

SNIRRELS.    The  nostrils.   Northumb. 

SNIRT.  A  wheeze ;  a  suppressed  laugh.  North. 
"  In  the  snirt  of  a  cat,"  at  once. 

SNISETY.   Saucy.    Craven. 

SNISH.    Snuff.     Gloue. 

SNITCH.  (1)  To  twitch.   Somerset. 

(2)  To  confine  by  tying  up;  and  hence,  in  allusion 
to  the  operation,  to  castrate.   Line. 

SNITCHEL.  The  piece  of  wood  by  which  the 
superfluous  oats  are  swept  off  the  measure. 
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SNITE.  (1)  To  blow  the  noM.  See  MS.  Slotne 
1622,  f.  104.  **MoucM,  snyted,  wiped," 
Cotgrave.  To  snite,  in  falconry,  to  wipe  the 
beak  after  feeding.  It  meant  generally,  to  re- 
move any  dirty  superfluity. 
(2)  The  snipe.  **/*»»,  a  snyte,"  Nominale  MS. 
Still  in  use.  **  A  snipe  or  snite,  a  bird  lesse 
than  a  woodcocfce,'*  Baret,  1580. 

Al  oon  to  the  a  llkuclon  aod  a  kyghte. 

As  goode  an  howle  a>  a  popingaye, 

A  downghille  doke  at  deyntd  as  a  tnpghte, 

L^dgatt's  Minor  Poenu,  p.  19S. 

SNITERAND.    Drifting. 
For  the  myterofuf  tnaue.  thattnaypely  bom  nelluf. 
Anturs  of  Arther,  vU.  4. 

SNITHE.  (1)  Sharp,  cold,  cutting,  applied  to 
the  wind.   North. 

Letts  spang  our  geates,  it  is  varra  tnUhe, 
And  Iseflaid,  wife»  it  wlU  be  frost  belive. 

J  Yorkshire  Dialogue,  1(107,  p>  37. 

(2)  To  abound,  or  swarm.   Line, 
SNITING-IRON.    A  pair  of  snuffers. 
SNIVEL.    To  cry,  or  whine.  Far,  dial  Sniyel- 

ard,  one  who  speaks  through  his  nose. 
SNIVEL-NOSE.    A  niggardly  fellow. 
SNIVELY-SLAVERY.   Florio  has,  "  Bioecoldto, 

snotty,  sniTely-slayery,"  ed.  1611,  p.  61. 
SNIVY.    Parsimonious.    North, 
SNIZY.    Cold.    Ctimb. 
SNOACH.    Tosniflie.    Var,  dial 
SNOB.  (1)  To  sob  violently.  Snobbinget,  violent 

sobbings,  Widif,  ed.  Baber,  gl. 

(2)  A  journeyman  shoemaker.   Suffolk, 

(3)  A  vulgar  ignorant  person.    Var.  dial. 

(4)  Mucus  nasL   Somerset. 

(5)  The  long  membranous  appendage  to  the  beak 
of  a  cock  turkey.    We$t. 

SNOCK.    A  hard  blow.     West. 

SNOD.  (1)  Smooth.    (2)  Demure.   North. 

SNODDEN.    To  make  smooth.    York$h. 

SNOFF.    The  eye  of  an  apple.    West. 

SNOFFER.    A  sweetheart.    Somerset. 

SNOG.    To  shiver ;  to  shake. 

SNOGLY.    Neatly  ;tidUy.    North. 

SNOG-MALT.  Malt  smooth,  with  few  combs 
or  tails.  Wheat  ears  are  said  to  be  enod 
when  they  have  no  beards  or  awns.  Ken- 
nett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

SNOKE.  To  ferret  out;  to  pry  into.  North. 
Snoke-horne,  Towneley  Myst.  p.  68,  a  sneak- 
ing fellow. 

SNOOD.  (1)  A  fillet,  or  riband.  (2)  A  small 
hair  line  used  by  fishermen.   North. 

SNOOK.  (1)  To  lie  hidden.    North. 

(2)  To  smell ;  to  search  out.  Line.  It  occurs  in 
the  first  sense  in  Pr.  Parv.  "  Nieto,  to  snoke 
as  houndes  dooth,"  Ortus  Vocab. 

(3)  To  lean  the  head  forward  in  walking. 
Var.  dioL 

SNOOL.  (1)  Alow,  sneaking,  dishonest  fellow. 

North. 
(2)  To  smear  anything  by  rubbing  the  nose  and 

mouth  over  it.    West. 
SNOOZE.   A  brief  slumber.    Var.  dial 
SNOOZLING.    Nestling.  Line. 
8N0P.    To  eat  off;  at  cattle  do  the  yoong  shoots 


of  hedges,  trees,  &c ;  a  corruption  perfatpt  of 
snqf  or  snap^  or  of  knop,  the  head  of  anything. 
Moor*s  Suffolk  MS. 

SNORSE.   A  small  comer  of  land. 

SNORT.    To  laugh  loudly.    Yorksh. 

SNORTER.    The  wheatear.    Dorset. 

SNOT.  (1)  The  snuff  of  a  candle.    North. 

(2^  An  insignificant  fellow.    Var.  ^UaL 

(3)  Neat ;  handsome.    North. 

SNOTCH.  (1)  A  notch ;  a  knot.    Suffolk. 

(2)  To  speak  through  the  nose.    West. 

SNOTER-GOB.    The  same  as  Snob  (5). 

SNOTH.    Mucus  nasL    Pr.  Parv. 

SNOTTER.    To  cry;  to  snivel.    North. 

And  throw  abroad  thy  spurious  «no»«r<M« 
Upon  that  puft-up  lump  of  balmy  Aroth. 

Ben  Joneon'e  Works,  iU  518. 

SNOTTER-CLOUT.  A  pocket-handkerchief. 
North. 

SNOTTY.    Mean ;  paltry.    P^ar.  dial 

SNOTTY-DOG.    A  blubbering  hid.   Newe. 

SNOUL.  A  small  quantity.  East  and  South. 
Forby  says  **  a  short  thick  cut  from  the  crusty 
part  of  a  loaf  or  a  cheese." 

SNOUP.    A  blow  on  the  head.    Gloue. 

SNOUT.    To  snub.    Dorset. 

SNO*UTBAND,  A  person  who  rudely  interrupts 
the  conversation  of  a  party. 

SNOUTBANDS.    The  iron  round  dog  soles. 

SNOUT-HOLE.    The  same  as  Muse  (2). 

SNOW-BALL.    The  Guelder  rose.     Var.  dial. 

SNOW-BONES.  Remnants  of  snow  left  aftera 
thaw.    North. 

SNOWL.    The  head.    Somerset. 

SNOW-STORM.  A  continued  snow,  so  long 
as  it  lies  on  the  ground.    North. 

SNOWT-FAIRE.  Fair  in  feature?  The  term 
occurs  in  Hall's  Satires,  p.  77. 

For  he  supposing  that  hungrle  soldlors  would  \m 
contented  to  accept  anie  courtesle,  he  procured  a 
yoong  harlot,  who  was  somewhat  enowt-fiiire,  to  go 
to  the  castell,  pretending  some  Injurie  to  have  beene 
doone  to  hir,  and  to  humble  hirselfe  to  thecapteins 
devotion.  Holinshed,  Chron.  Ireland,  p.  178. 

SNOWT-WEARS.   Great  dams  or  wears  upon  a 

river.     Kennett,  MS. 
SNUB.    To  check;  to  rebuke;  to  treat  with 

contempt.     Var.  dial 
SNUB-NOSED.    Short-nosed.    Var.  dial 
SNUCH.     The  same  as  Snudge,  a.  v. 
SNUCK.    To  smell.    Notf. 
SNUDDLE.    To  nestle.    Nctrth. 
SNUDE.    A  fillet,  or  hair-lace. 

Yaw,  Jantlewoman,  with  the  saffiron  enude,  you 

shall  Icnow  that  1  am  Master  Camillus. 

The  Two  LancoMhire  Lovers,  1640,  p.  18. 

SNUDGE.  (1)  To  move  along,  being  snugly 
wrapped  up.  See  Forby,  p.  314.  It  means 
rather  to  move  about  pensively,  to  sneak  slily 
about.  Var.  dial. 
(2)  A  mean  or  miserly  person.  Also  a  verb,  to 
scrape  together,  to  be  miserly. 

The  drudges  and  envdges  of  this  world  may  very 
fitly  be  compared  to  a  kings  sumpter-horse. 

Dent*e  Pnthwa^,  p.  It. 
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Our  mother  Earth,  poiaest  with  womam  pride. 

Perceiving  Oenini  to  be  beauties  Judge, 
And  that  hir  treasure  is  notunesplde. 

Of  bir  faire  flowring  brats  she  Is  no  sntid^. 

Verses  pr^ed  to  GerardC*  HerbaL 
Scrapynge  and  enudgynge  without  ony  cease. 
Ever  coveytynge,  the  roynde  hath  no  pease. 

^ys  Wav  to  the  SpytteU  Hous,  n.  d. 

SNUDGE-SNOWT.    A  low  dirty  fellow. 
SNUE.    To  sneer  at  any  one.    North. 
SNUFF.  (1)  '^  To  spite,  to  anger,  to  take  a  mat- 
ter  in  nvuffe^^  HoUyband's  Dictionarie,  1593. 
We  now  have  the  phrase  "  up  to  snuff/'  im- 
plying great  acuteness  or  penetration. 
Thebroad-fac'd  JesU  that  other  men  put  on  you. 
You  take  for  fsvours  well  bestow'd  upon  you. 
In  sport  they  give  you  many  a  pleasant  cuflfe. 
Yet  no  mans  lines  but  mine  you  take  In  mx^ffi* 

Tapior*e  Laugh  and  be  Fat,  p.  09. 
Took  sftH^and  posted  up  to  heaven  again. 
As  to  a  high  court  of  appeal,  to  bee 
Reveng'd  on  men  for  this  Indignltle. 

Fleteher^e  Poeme,  p.  184. 

And  whereas  if  in  midland  distaste  you  may  fling 

away  from  such  re  it^fiieta,  a  little  patience  and  good 

words  may  do  your  business,  and  send  you  away 

with  what  you  come  for. 

J  Cap  qfGrajf  Haire /br  a  Green  Head,  1888,  p.  IIS. 

SNUFFERS.  (1)  Small  open  dishes  for  holding 
snuff,  sometimes  made  of  silver.  They  were 
also  called  snuff-dishes.  The  latter  term  was 
likewise  applied  to  small  receptaclesfor  placing 
snuffers  in. 

(2)  Snuffers  for  the  nose,  L  e.  nostrils. 

SNUFFKIN.  A  small  muff  used  by  ladies  in 
cold  weather.  "  One  of  their  snuffkins  or 
muffes,  called  so  in  times  past  when  they  used 
to  play  with  it  for  feare  of  being  out  of  coun- 
tenance,'' Ck)tgrave  in  v.  Contenance.  See 
also  in  v.  Grace,  Manehon,  **  A  snufkin  that 
women  use,  b<mHe  grace,  manehon,**  HoweU. 

SNUFFLING.    Low ;  mean ;  sneaking. 

SNUFF-PEPPER.    To  take  offence. 

SNUFT.  **  A  snuft  or  smoky  paper,  pinner 
bnulatU,Jumeuap,'*  Howell. 

SNUFTER.    To  snort.    See  Snuri, 

SNUG.  Tight ;  handsome.    Lane. 

SNUGGERY.  A  snug  little  place. 

SNUGGLE.    To  nestle.    Eatt 

SNURLD.  Swelled ;  applied  to  the  udder  of  a 
cow  when  swelled  with  milk  immediately 
after  calving.    Bedt, 

SNURLE.    A  cold  in  the  head.    Si^folk. 

SNURLES;   Nostrihi.    North, 

SNURT.  To  snort.  Cotgrave  has,  «  Eibro'dS, 
snurted  or  snuftered."  Also,  to  turn  up  the 
nose  in  contempt 

One  enurt*  tobacco,  as  his  nose  were  made 
A  perftim'd  Jakes  for  all  scurrilities. 

The  Minte  of  D^/brmiHee,  1600. 

SNUSKIN.    A  delicate  mor9eau.    East, 
SNUZZLE.   To  cuddle.     Var.dial 
SNY.  (I)  A  number,  or  quanldty.    North, 
'2)  To  stow  together.    North, 

[dS  To  scorn ;  US  sneer  at    Lane. 

4)  To  cut    (/few.) 


Let  fjdchlon,  polax ,  launoe,  or  halberl  ti  y , 
With  Flemings-knives  either  to  steake  or  eh^, 
I'll  meet  thee  naked  to  the  very  skin. 
And  stab  with  pen-knives  Cosars  wounds  therein. 
RanoUmd'e  Knave  qf  Oubbe,  l6t<. 
SNYT. 

At  the  same  insunte  time,  their  fell  a  small  sn^t 
or  snow,  which  by  vyolence  of  the  wynd  was  driven 
into  the  faces  of  them  which  were  of  Kyng  Henriet 
parte,  so  that  their  sight  was  somwhat  blemeshed 
and  miuished.  Hall,  Henry  VI,  f.  100. 

SO.  (1)  A  large  tub,  holding  from  twenty  to 
thir^  gallons,  and  carried  by  two  men  on  a 
stang  or  pole  is  called  a  to.    Line,    The  spell- 
ing by  the  municipal  authorities  is  soa,    "  Soo 
a  vessell,  coue,**  Palsgrave.    "  A  soo,  soe,  sow, 
saw,  a  tub  with  two  ears  to  carry  on  a  stang 
or  coul-staff.   Bor,  So  in  Bedfoindshire,  what 
we  call  a  eoul  and  a  couUstaff,  they  call  a 
jowand  a  tow-ttang,"  Kennett,  MS. 
Hwan  he  havede  eten  inow. 
He  kam  to  the  welle,  water  up  drow. 
And  filde  the  a  michel  so.  Haoelok,  933. 

(2)  As ;  so.     (^.-5.) 

Alias !  thi  lovesum  eyghen  to 
Loketh  so  man  doth  on  his  fo. 

Sir  Orpheo,  ed.  Laing,  74. 

(3)  Pregnant     Oloue.    She  is  how  come  you 
to,  L  e.  en9einte. 

(4)  Thereabouts.     Var,  dial 

(5)  Saw.  Robson,  p.  77. 
SOA.  Be  still.  YorJkth, 
SOAK.  (1)  A  land-spring.     Wett, 

(2)  To  sit  lazily  over  the  fire.    Devon. 

(3)  To  bake  thoroughly.    Eatt.    In  some  coun- 
ties, to  become  d^. 

SOAKING-DOE.     A  barren  doe,   that  going 

over  the  year  is  &t,  when  other  does  have 

fawns.    North. 
SOAKT.    Effeminate.    Devon, 
SOAL.  (1)  A  dirty  pond.    Kerit, 
(2)  In  coal  pits  and  mines,  especially  in  Somerset- 

shire,  the  bottom  of  the  work  is  called  the 

tooL  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
SO  AM.  (1)  A  short  rope  used  to  pull  the  tram 

in  a  coal  mine.    North. 

(2)  Ahorse-load.     Wett. 

(3)  A  trace  used  in  ploughing,  generally  made 
of  iron.    North, 

SOAMY.    Moist  and  warm.     Yorkth, 

SOAP.    A  small  taste  or  quantity  of  any  liquid ; 

a  sup.    North. 
SOAP-TO.    To  exchange.     Craven. 
SOARE.      A  deer  in  its  fourth  year.      See 

Harrison's  Descr.  England,  p.  226. 
SOB.  (1)  To  frighten.    Une. 
(2)  To  sop,  or  suck  up.    St^oVt,    Perhaps  tob 

in  the  old  copies  of  the  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv. 

3,  means  top, 
SOBBED.    Soaked  with  wet     Warw. 
SOBBLE.    To  beat  severely.    North, 
SOBER.    Was  formerly  applied  to  moderation 

in  eating  as  well  as  drinking. 
SOBERTE.    Sobriety;  seriousness. 
For  al  the  day  than  wyl  they  be 
Before  here  maysters  yn  eoberti. 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  48. 
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Alto  what  e»  pacyenoe  and  clennai,  rightwymei , 
diastyt^,  and  tobirtit  and  swylke  other. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  287. 

SOBRESAULT.  A  summerset.  {Fr.)  "  Soubre- 
taultt  a  sobresault/'  Cotgrave. 

SOCAGE.  An  ancient  tenure  by  which  the 
tenants  were  obliged  to  cultiyate  the  lands  of 
their  lord.  See  Lambarde's  Perambulationi 
1596,  p.  529. 

SOCCATED.    Put  into  sockets. 

Standing  upon  two  whyte  marble  colums  or  pillen, 
•oceated  in  two  foote-tteppt  of  blade  marble,  well 
polished.  Archmtlogia,  x.  404. 

SOCCHETRE.    A  woodlouse. 

For  the  stone,  take  tocchetret,  that  to  a  worme 
with  many  feete,  that  ben  under  stones  on  walles, 
that  woUen  whan  they  be  touch  id  make  hemself 
Tounde ;  and  wassh  hem  clene,  &c. 

MS.  Med.  Ree.  xv.  Cent. 
SOCE.    Friends ;  companions.    A  fanner  would 
address  his  workpeople  in  this  way.   Somerset, 
SOCIATION.     Companionship.     {Lat.) 
All  naked  is  their  conversation. 
And  arme  In  arme  thcyr  sociation. 

Liives  Owte,  1595. 

SOCK.  (1)  The  drainage  of  a  farmyard.  Hence 
$ock-pii,  the  receptacle  of  such  drainage. 

(2)  A  heavy  fall  of  rain.    East. 

(3)  A  ploughshare.  **  Socke  of  a  plough,  toe 
de  la  cherue"  Palsgrave,  f.  65. 

SOCKET-PIKLE.    A  kind  of  iron  hook. 
SOCKETS.      Large  pieces  of    plate  armour, 
sometimes  put  on  the  side  of  the  saddle  at 
tournaments,  through  which  the  legs  were 
thrust,  that  they  might  protect  the  thighs. 
Meyrick. 
SOCKHEAD.    A  stupid  fellow.     Stmex. 
SOCKIE.    A  sloven.     Northwnb. 
SOCK-LAMB.    A  pet  lamb.    Suseex. 
SOCKY.    Moist,  as  ground  is.    Etut. 
SOCOUR.     Succour;  help.    ^couro^iO,  help- 
ing, assistant.     {AS.) 

Thane  syr  Percerelle  the  wight 
Bare  downe  the  blake  knyght ; 
Thane  was  the  lady  so  bright 

His  best  9oeour  in  telde.        Perceoal,  1989. 
Prendly  and  al  passyng  of  fhinohyse, 
Relever  to  the  pore  and  toamrabUl 
Ben  ye,  and  werry  foo  to  coreytise. 

MS.  Fab-fiu,  le. 

SODBANK.  By  this  elegant  expression  the 
fishermen  of  Skegness  and  the  adjoining 
villages  on  the  coast,  designate  a  species  of 
the  mirage,  which  in  fine  calm  weather  is 
seen  by  them  in  perfection.  On  these  occa- 
sions, the  sea  is  like  glass :  and  the  horizon  is 
bounded,  as  it  were,  by  a  high  dark  wall,  upon 
which  may  be  seen,  highly  magnified,  every 
object  on  the  water.    Line. 

SODDEN.    Boiled.    Sometimes  eodde. 

Also  they  saye  that  all  maner  flesshe  and  fysshe 
is  better  rosted  than«o(toii,  and  if  they  be  sotftfn.  to 
broyle  on  a  grydeyron,  or  on  the  coles,  and  they 
ben  the  more  holsomer. 

Th9  Compott  of  Ptholomeuf,  n.  d. 

SODDEN.WHEAT.  Thesameas/Vvmai/y.q.T. 
SODDER.    To  boil  slowly.     North. 
SODDY.    Heavy :  sad'.    North. 
II. 


SODEKYN.    Asubdeacon.    (A.^N.) 
And  also  witfi  Seynt  Blmiston  when  he  dede  dwelle^ 
OrdouT  of  midtkpn  forsothe  he  hade. 

arm,  rUodUH.  p.  0. 

SODENE.    Asubdean.    {J..N.) 
Executours  and  todmet, 
Somonoors  and  Mr  lemmannes. 

Piers  Ploughmttn,jt,  903. 

SODENLY.    Suddenly.    (A.-S.) 

How  todenljf  that  tym  he  was  compellid  to  perte 

To  the  felde  of  Barnet  with  hto  enmys  to  fyghte  % 

God  lett  never  prynce  be  so  hevy  in  his  herte 

As  Kynge  Edwarde  was  all  that  hole  nyjte  I 

And  afiur  that  shone  a  ster  over  his  hede  full  bryite. 

The  syght  of  the  wiche  made  his  enmys  woo  I 

Yt  was  a  tokyn  of  victory,  Goddli  will  was  soo ! 

MS.  Bibl.  Reg.  17  D.  xv. 
For  he  that  casteth  hym  to  do  a  dede. 
More  penaunce  he  mote  have  node. 
Then  he  that  doth  hyt  eodenlpche. 
And  afterward  hym  reweth  myche. 

MS.  Cott,  aaud.  A.  U.  f.  146. 

SODGER.  (1)  A  soldier.     Var.  dial    "  A  soger 

of  the  armd,"  Chronicon  Mirab.  p.  109. 
(2)  The  sheU  fish  whelk.    Eaet. 
SODS.    (1)    A  canvas    or  coarse  packsaddle 

stuffed  with  straw.    North, 
(2)  Small  nails.     Somertet. 
SOFfERE.    To  suflfer;  to  permit. 
Sqfflsre  hem  to  make  no  here. 
But  ay  to  be  in  here  prayere. 

MS.  Cott.  Oaud.  A.  ii.  i.  130. 

SOFT.  (1)  Silly ;  foolish.  Far.  dial.  Its  ancient 
meaning  was  geminate, 

(2)  Moist,  mild,  said  of  the  weather.  North, 
In  the  following  passage  it  means  warm. 
The  weather  is  said  to  be  8<ift  when  likely  to 
rain,  and  rain-water  is  called  eoft-water,  whilst 
spring-water  is  distinguished  as  hard. 

In  a  somer  seson, 

Whan  m^9  was  the  sonne. 

Piere  PUmghtmmn,  p.  1. 

(3)  Gently ;  easily.  The  word  is  common  in 
old  plays,  introduced  as  an  ejaculation  in  cases 
of  smdl  surprise,  a  sudden  change  in  the 
conversation,  &c.  **  Soft,  softe,  the  chylde  is 
aslepe,  tout  bellement,  leirfant  est  endormy^* 
Palsgrave,  verb.  f.  142. 

Why,  how  now  1  how,  what  wight  to  thto 

On  home  we  now  have  hit  ? 
5^0,  let  me  se :  thto  same  to  he. 

Ye,  truly,  this  to  Wit  1 

Mariage  of  Witt  and  WUdome,  1579. 

SOFTEN.    To  thaw.     North, 

SOFT-LAES.    Bays  formed  by  the  waves  in  the 

softer  parts  of  the  cliffs.    HarUepooL 
SOFTNET.    A  foolish  feUow.    North, 
S06.  (1)  A  blow.     We$t. 
(2)  A  quagmire.    Devon.    Land  saturated  with 

water  is  said  to  be  eogged, 
SO-GATES.    In  such  a  manner.    {A,'S.) 
SOGER.    A  sea-insect  that  takes  possession  of 

the  shell  of  another  fish.    /.  of  Wight, 
SOGET.    A  subject    {A.-N,) 

Kes  me,  leman,  and  love  me. 
And  I  thi  aoget  wll  i-be.    Sfvyn  Sagm,  456 
SOGGIE.    FuU  of  flesh.    Northumb. 
SOGGY.    Wet ;  moist ;  swampy.     West.    Jon- 

49 
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son  mention*  "  this  green  and  toggy  multi- 
tude," ii.  120. 
SOGH.    A  slumber.    J)ewm, 
SOGHTE.     Paid  homage  to.    Mason, 
SO-HOW.    A  cry  in  hunting,  when  the  hare 
was  found.    "  Sohowe,  the  hare  ys  fownde, 
boema,  lepus  eat  mvenhu"  Pr.  Earv.     The 
phrase  was  also  used  in  hawking.   **  A  so-hoe 
to  make  a  hawk  stoop  to  the  lure,"  HoweU. 
When  they  loken  ttiward  me, 

I  loke  Asyde,  I  lurke  fulle  lowe ; 
The  furat  num  that  me  may  eee, 
Anon  he  cryes,  to  hotae,  to  huuw  t 

MS,  Cantab.  Ft  ▼.  48,  f.  109. 

SOHUTE.    Sought 

The  thunt  him  dede  more  wo. 
Then  hevede  rather  hit  hounger  do. 
Over  al  he  ede  and  mihutt  i 
On  aventure  hla  wilt  him  brohute 
To  one  putte  wes  water  inne. 
That  wes  i-maked  mid  grete  ginne. 

A0//f .  Antiq.  it.  273. 

SOIGNE.    Care.    {A.-N.) 

SOIL.  (1)  Toassoil    PaUgrave, 

(2)  A  rafter  for  a  house.    North, 

hS  The  fry  of  the  coal-fish.     Cumi. 

(4)  To  strain  liquor.     Yorkah. 

'5)  To  feed  cattle  with  mown  grass,  or  other 
green  food.  Far,  dial  Forby  says,  *'to 
fatten  completely." 

In  the  spring  time  give  your  yourq;er  horsses 
bullimung  for  many  dales  together,  for  taU  will  not 
onely  make  them  fat,  but  also  purge  th«-i.  bellies ; 
for  this  purgation  is  most  necessary  for  horsses, 
which  Is  called  mi^Hng,  and  ought  to  continue  ten 
dales  together,  without  any  other  meat,  giving  them 
the  eleventh  day  a  little  barly,  and  so  forward  to 
the  fourtceneth ;  after  which  day,  continue  them  in 
that  diet  ten  dales  longer,  and  then  bring  them 
forth  to  exercise  a  little,  and  when  as  they  sweat, 
annoint  them  with  oylo,  and  if  the  weather  bee 
colde,  keepea  fire  in  the  stable:  and  you  must  re- 
member when  the  borsse  beginneth  to  purge,  that 
he  be  kept  firom  barley  and  drinke,  and  give  him 
greene  meat,  or  bullimung,  whcrof  that  Is  best  that 
groweth  neare  the  sea-side. 

7\fp»eU*t  Four-Foottd  Btatf,  180?  >  p«  33i>. 

(6)  To  take  aoil,  a  term  in  ancient  hunting  for 
taking  water. 

When  Remond  left  her,  Remond  then  unkinde, 
Fida  went  downe  the  dale  to  seeke  the  hinde. 
And  found  her  taking  myh  within  a  flood. 

Broumt^t  BrUaruUa^s  PattotaU,  p.  84. 

(7)  To  explain  or  resolve  a  doubt. 
SOILET.     Be  quiet ;  go  off  quickly.     Yorkth. 
SOILING.    **  A  soiling,  a  great  opening  or 

gaping  of  the  earth,  as  it  were  a  deepenesse 
without  bottome,"  Baret,  1580. 
SOILS.    Window  sills.    Moxon. 
SOILURE.    Defilement    Skai. 
SOILYNESS.    Filthiness.    Paltgrave. 
SO-INS.    In  such  a  manner.    East, 
SOITY.    Dirty;  dark  with  dirt 

His  helme  apponehii  heved  was  sett. 
And  bothe  fulle  toytp  were. 

MS,  Uneoln  A.  U  17.  f.  104. 

SO  JOUR.    Stay;  abode.    {A.-N,) 
SOJURN AUNT.    An  entertainer ;  the  host. 
SOKE.    A  privilege,  lordship,  franchise ;  land 


held  by  socage.  Phillips,  Holloway  explaim 
toiet  an  exclusiye  privilege  claimed  by  inillers 
of  grinding  all  com  which  is  used  within  the 
manor  or  township  wherein  their  mills  stand. 
North,  Originally  from  A.-S.  toe,  whence  is 
derived  the  Law-Latin  word  socot  a  liberty 
or  franchise  of  holding  a  court,  and  exercising 
other  jurisdiction  over  the  socmen  or  soccage 
tenants  within  the  extent  of  such  an  honor  or 
manor.  See  Kennett,  p.  134. 
SOKELING.    A  suckling,  as  a  suckling  plant,  a 

young  animal,  &c.  PaUgrave, 
SOKEN.  (1)  A  toll.    {A.-S,) 

Gret  •oktn  had  this  meller,  out  of  doute. 

With  whete  and  malt,  of  al  thelond  aboute. 

WrigM*  Aneedota  Litentria,  p.  26. 

(2)  A  district  held  by  tenure  of  socage.    (J,-S,) 
In  the  country  hard  was  we 
That  in  out  soktn  shrews  should  be. 

BtoutWs  Law  Diet,  in  ▼.  Alwe. 

SOKER.  Help  ;  assistance.  Also,  to  help,  to 
succour.  "  FaveOf  to  sokery,"  MS.  Vocabu- 
lary, XV.  Cent 

Meche  folke  of  that  contr^ 
Come  hether  for  soker  of  me. 

JhrrentqfPorttigai,  p.  39. 

SOKEREL.    A  chUd  not  weaned. 
SOKET.    The  pointed  end  of  a  lance  ? 
Gaherlet  mett  the  douke  Samlel 
With  a  lauDce,  the  toket  of  stiel. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  801. 
With  a  toket  of  kene  stel, 
Octiater  in  the  scheld  he  greC. 

Kyng  AliMawHier,  4415. 

SOKIL.BLOME.    This  is  translated  by  locusta 

in  my  copy  of  the  Nominale  MS. 
SOKINGLY.  Suckingly ;  gently. 
SOL.    The  term  given  by  the  ancient  alchemists 

to  gold.  Silver  was  called  btna, 
SOLACE.  (I)  In  the  language  of  printers,  a 

penalty  or  fine.    Holme, 
(2)  Consolation ;  recreation.  {A,-N,)  SolaciouM, 
affording  recreation. 

Then  dwellyd  they  bothe  in  fere, 
Wyth  aLr  maner  deynteys  that  were  dere, 
Wyth  jtlv  on  every  syde, 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  il.38,  f  82. 
Oil  blleft  in  court  atte  mete 
Him  to  play  a*«d  »ula%cL 

Cv  of  Warunka,  p.  151. 
Hit  was  a  game  of  gret  •otaa. 
Hit  coraford  alle  that  ever  ther  was, 
Therof  thai  were  noght  sade. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  ▼.  48,  f .  50. 
All  that  wyll  of  tola*  lere, 
Herkyns  bow,  and  50  schali  here. 

MS,  A»hmote9l,(.S», 

Eke  Joun  Maundevyle,  knyth  of  Ynglond,  after 

lUs  labour  made  a  book  ful  tolaeiotu  onto  his  nacyon. 

MS.  Bodl  423.  f.  336. 

SOLDADO.    A  soldier,    (^on.) 
SOLDIER.  (1)  To  bully ;  to  hector.    East, 
(2)  The  sea-tortoise.    Topsell,  1608. 
SOLDIER'S-THIGH.    An  empty  pocket 
SOLD-UP.    When  a  mau  has  become  bankrupt 
or  insolvent,  he  is  said  to  be  told  itp,  Var,  dioL 
SOLE.  (1)  A  pond.    Kent. 
(2)  The  floor  of  an  oven.    £mc.    In  building 
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the  lowest  part  of  anything.    See  Dalies' 
Rites,  ed.  1672,  p.  44. 

(3)  A  collar  of  wood,  put  round  the  neck  of 
cattle  to  confine  them  to  the  stelch.  **  A 
bowe  about  a  beestes  necke,"  Palsgrave. 

(4)  To  handle  rudely  ;  to  haul  or  pull ;  to  pull 
one's  ears.    Devon, 

(5)  A  stake  such  as  is  driven  into  ground  to  fasten 
up  hurdles  to.     West, 

(6)  "  To  sole  a  bov?l,  probe  et  rite  emittere 
globum"  Coles'  Lat.  Diet. 

(7)  The  seat  or  bottom  of  t  mine,  applied  to 
horizontal  veins  or  lodes. 

SOLEIN.  (1)  One ;  single.     (2)  Sullen. 

(3)  A  meal  for  one  person. 

SOLEMPNE.     Solemn.     (^.-M) 
Hyra  that  breketh  totemptu  vow. 
Or  chawnge  hyt  wole,  sende  hym  forth  now. 

MS,  Cott.  Claud,  A.  U.  f.  148. 

SOLENT-SEA.    The  old  name  of  the  narrow 
strait  between  Hampshure  and  Isle  of  Wight. 
SOLER.     An  upper  room,   a  loft  or  garret. 
"  Solariurny  an  upper  room,  chamber,  or  gar- 
ret,  which  in  some  parts  of  England  is  still 
called  a  soUar,"  Kennett,  p.  134.    Till  within 
the  last  few  years  the  term  was  common  in 
leases.     "  Body,  wher  aren  thy  solera^  thi 
castles,  ant  thy  toures,"  W.  Mapes,  p.  347. 
Id  a  9oler  was  In  that  toon 
A  cbilde  cast  another  doun. 
Curwr  Mundi,  MS.  CoU,  frin.  Cantab,  f.78. 
Hastily  than  went  thai  all, 
And  soght  him  in  the  maydens  ball. 
In  chambers  high,  es  noght  at  hide. 
And  in  tolsn  on  ilka  side. 

Ywairu  and  Gawin,  W!, 
In  the  side  bynethe  thou  shalt  make  ml9r$»  and 
plads  of  thre  diaumbrls  in  the  schip. 

WUMijg^*  mbte,  M&  Bodi,  877* 
Hey,  ne  oten,  ne  water  clere, 
Boute  be  a  kord  of  a  tolere. 

Bevtt  vif  Hamtoun,  pw  61. 

SOLES.    Sills  of  a  vnndow. 
SOLE-TREE.    A  piece  of  wood  belonging  to 
stowces,  to  draw  ore  up  from  the  mine.  Derb, 
SOLEYNE.    One  left  alone.    (^.-A^.) 
To  muse  in  his  phiiotophye, 
SoUifne  withoute  companye. 

GocMr,  MS,  Sue,  jintiq.  134,  f.  98. 

SOLFE.  To  call  over  the  notes  of  a  tune  by 
their  proper  names. 

Ya,  bl  Ood ;  thu  reddis.  and  so  it  is  wel  werre. 
1  «o//k  and  singge  after,  and  is  me  nerere  the  nerre ; 
I  horle  at  the  notes,  and  here  hem  al  of  herre. 

Rgliq.  Antiq.  i.  898. 

SOLICIT.  To  be  solicitous. 
SOLID.  Grave ;  serious.  Var.  dial 
SOLINGERE.  Conjectured  by  Mr.  Wright  to 
be  an  error  for  loHngere,  and  I  have  scarcely 
any  doubt  of  it,  but  in  the  possibility  of  its 
bemg  genuine  in  the  same  sense  I  give  it  in- 
sertion. {J.'N,) 

But  yet  my  witte  Is  in  a  were 
IVheither  ye  shall  fynde  that  toHngere. 

Chester  Ptay*,  i.  180. 

SOLLE.  A  soul.  **  Anima,  Anglice  a  solle," 
MS.  Vocabulary,  xv.  Cent. 


SOLLERETS.    Pieces  of  steel  wlu>:h  formed 

part  of  the  armour  for  the  feet. 
SOLLOP.    To  loUop  about.    Eati, 
SOLM  A  S-LOAF.    Bread  given  away  to  the  poor 
on  All  Souls'  Day.    North.    Mr.  Hunter  has 
somas-cake^  a  sweet  cake  made  on  the  second 
of  November,  and  always  in  a  triangular  form. 
SOLNE.    To  sing  by  note.     {A.-N.) 
I  have  be  preest  and  parson 
Passynge  thritty  wynter. 
And  yet  can  I  neyther  sotne  ne  synge, 
Ne  selntes  lyves  rede. 

Piera  Ploughman,  p.  10^ 

SOLOMONS-SEAL.    A  plant. 

In  the  woods  about  the  Devises  growes  Solomont- 
teale,  also  goates-rue,  as  also  that  admirable  plant 
scilicet  lily-convally. 

jtubre^9  WUts,  MS,  Rt^at  Soe.  p.  181. 

SOLOTACION.     SoUtude. 

Nowe  seith  I  am  soe  solempe. 

And  sett  in  my  aolotaeion.   Chester  Plays,  i.  9. 
SOLOWED.    Soiled.    Prompt.  Parv, 

Heere  ne  nayles  never  grewe, 

Ne  aoUnotd  clothes  ne  turned  hewe. 

MS.  HarL  1701,  f.  61. 

SOLSEKILLE.    The  plant  tobequium.    It  is 

mentioned  in  MS.  Line.  Med.  f.  283. 
SOLTCH.    AheavyfaU.    Lane. 
SOLUBLE.    *'  Soluble,  as  one  that  is  costyfe 

soUuble,"  Palsgrave,  a^j.  f.  96. 
SOLVEGB.    A  term  of  reproach.    Devon. 
SOLWY.    SuUied;  defiled.    (A.-N.) 
SOLY.    Solely.    Park. 

SOMDEL.  Somewhat ;  in  some  measure.  (A.-S.) 
SOME.  (1)  Thus  used  as  a  termination,  two- 

some,  threesome,  &c.   North, 
(2)  Applied  to  figures  it  means  about.    Some 

ten,  L  e.  about  ten.    Weet. 
SOMEAT.    Something.    West. 
SOMEN.    Samen ;  together. 
SOMER.    A  sumpter  horse.   (Fr.) 
Cartes  and  tomgrs  ous  beth  binome. 
And  alle  our  folk  is  overcome. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  181. 
Men  chargyd  charys  and  vomers, 
Knyghtys  to  hors  and  squyers. 

MS.  Cantab.  Pf.  ii.  38,  f.  107. 
The  monkehath  fifty -two  men. 

And  seven  tomere  full  strongc. 
There  rydeth  no  bysshop  in  this  londe 

So  ryally,  I  understond.  Robin  Hood,  i.  30. 
SOMER-CASTELLE.  A  temporary  wooden 
tower  on  wheels  used  in  ancient  sieges,  on 
board  vessels  of  war,  &c.  **  Sommer-castell 
of  a  shyppe,'*  Palsgrave,  subst.  f.  65. 
With  eommr-eattai^  and  sowc  appone  sere  halfcs. 

MorteJrthure,  MS,  Uneoln,  t.  8S. 

SOMERLAND.    Ground  that  lies  fallow  aU  the 
summer.    Kent.     The  term  occurs  in  the 
Prompt.  Parv.  translated  by  novate. 
SOMERS.    The  rails  of  a  cart.    *'  Somers  or 

rathes  of  a  wayne  or  carte,"  Palsgrave. 
SOMERSAULT.    A  summerset.    "  A  lepe  of  a 
tombler,  tobereault"  Palsgrave. 
First  that  could  make  love  faces,  or  could  do 
The  valters  aombersaiU,  or  uffd  to  wooe 
With  hoiting  gambols,  his  own  bones  to  tneak 

Bonne's  Ptnu,  p.  300 
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SOMETOUR.    A  sumptcr-mtn. 
SOME-WHEN.    At  some  time.    SmUh, 
SOMME.     Sum; amount.    (^.-iNT.) 
Sexty  myle  on  e  daye,  the  «omm«  et  bott  lyttille, 
Thowe  mofte  spede  at  the  spun,  and  spare  noghte 
thi  fole.  JforTe  Arthurs,  MS.  Uncoln,  f.  68. 

SOMMERED.    Tart,  as  ale,  &c.    West, 
SOMNOUR.    A  summoner,  apparitor. 

The  thryde  sonmour  to  this  ryknyiige  Is  deeth, 
and  the  condicion  of  deth  is  this.  dec. 

Wimbeltoit's  Sermon,  1388,  MS.  HatUm  57,  p.  93. 

SOMONE.    To  summon.    {A.-N.) 
SOMPNOLENCE.    Drowsiness. 
So  that  I  hope  In  suche  a  wise 
To  lore  fot  to  ben  escused 
That  I  no  tompnolence  have  usid. 

C^tcer,  MS.  Soe,  Antiq,  134«  f.  191. 
The  flemnatik  is  tompnolent  and  slowe. 
Withe  humours  groos  replit  ay  habundaund. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  i.  6,  f.  140. 

SOMURBOYDE.    A  kind  of  insect  ?    "  Pole^ 

micta,  a  somurboyde,*'  Nominate  MS. 
SONANCE.     Sound.    Heywood, 
SONA YUE.     Sounding ;  loud. 

And  of  thy  love  telle  me  pUyne, 
If  that  thy  glorye  hath  be«onay/<c 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  M. 

SONCIE.    Fortunate.    It  is  translated  by  fcelix 

in  Synonomorum  Sylva,  1627,  p.  248.     It  is 

still  in  use,  and  idso  used  in  the  sense  of 

pleasant,  agreeable,  plump,  fat,  and  cunning. 

SONDAY.    Sunday. 

Hast  thow  eten  any  Sondav 
Withowte  haly  bred  >    Sey  ^e  or  nny. 

MS,  Cott,  aaud.  A.  ii  f.  144. 

SONDE.  (1)  Sand.    (J.-S,) 
A  gode  schypp  ther  they  fonde, 
And  sayled  over  bothe  wawe  and  sonde. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  H.SB.  f.  159. 

(2)  A  message;  a  sending.    (A.-S.)    "Thruw 
Codes  sonde,"  MS.  Harl.  2398,  f.  8. 
I  am  thy  forefader,  Wylliam  of  Normandye, 
To  see  thy  welefare  here  through  Goddys  wnd. 

MS.  Lambeth  306,  f.  139. 
So  befelle,  thorow  Goddis  eonde. 
The  bisshop  that  was  of  that  londe 
Prechid  inthatcit^ 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ▼.  48,  f.  45. 
Swythe  sende  he  hys  eonde 
To  alle  men  of  hys  londe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  il.  38,  f.  156. 

SONDRELY.    Peculiarly.    (A.^S.) 
SONDRINESS.     Diversity.    PaUgrave. 
SONE.  (1)  Soon.     (2)  A  son.     {A.-S.) 
And  whenne  the  gospel  ys  i-done, 
Teche  hem  eft  to  knele  downe«one.- 

Jf^.  CotU  Gaud.  A.  U.  f.  130. 

SONGEWARIE.    The  interpreting  of  dreams. 

SONGLE.  *' A  handful  of  leased  com  after  it  has 
been  tied  up.''  Still  used  in  Herefordshire. 
See  a  paper  by  Sir  Edmund  W.  Head,  Bart,  in 
the  Classical  Museum,  No.  4,  p.  55,  and  Wil- 
braham,  in  t.  Songow.  "  Conspieo,  to  glene 
or  els  to  gadyre  songles,"  Medulla.  **  Songal 
or  songle,  so  the  poor  people  in  Herefordshire 
call  ahandfiill  of  com  gleaned  or  leazed ;  and 
probably  may  come  from  the  Fr.  senglet  a 
girth,  because,  when  their  hand  is  full,  they 
bind  or  gird  it  about  with  some  of  the  ends  of 


the  straw,  and  then  begin  to  gather  a  new 
one,"  Blount,  p.  600. 
SONIZANCE.     Sounding.    Peele,  iiL  148. 
SONKE.     Sung. 

And  therto  of  so  good  mesure 
Heeonke,  that  he  the  bectes  wilde 
Made  of  his  note  tame  and  inylde. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  37. 

SONKEN.    Sunk.    (^.-5.) 

SONN.     To  think  deeply.    Cumb. 

SONNE.    The  sun.    (A.-S.) 

SONNISH.    Like  the  sun.    (A.-S.) 

SONTROSS.    A  term  of  reproach.   Devon, 

SOO.    The  same  as  5o,  q.  v. 

SOODLE.    To  go  unwillingly.   North, 

SOCK.  A  call  for  pigs,  used  when  they  are 
called  to  their  food.   Devon. 

SOOL.  Anything  eaten  with  bread.  North. 
Anything  used  to  flavour  bread,  such  as  but> 
ter,  cheese,  &c.  is  called  towl  in  Pembroke- 
shire. "  Tytter  want  ye  towUe  then  sorow," 
Towneley  Myst.  p.  87.  Hence  comes  «mA 
q.  V.  ^^EduUumj  Anglice  sowylle,"  Nomi- 
nale  MS.  xv.  Cent. 

Kam  he  uevere  horn  hand  bsre, 
That  he  ne  broucte  bred  and  eowel. 

Havelok,'!97. 

SOOM.  (1)  To  swim.    North, 

(2)  To  drink  a- long  draught,  with  a  sucking 
noise  of  the  mouth.   Leie. 

SOON.  (1)  The  evening.    fTett. 

(2)  An  amolet.    Comw. 

SOOND.    To  swoon ;  to  faint.    Cumb, 

SOONER.    A  spirit ;  a  ghost   Dorset. 

SOOP.    A  sweep.    North. 

SOOPERLOIT.  Play  time ;  any  time  set  apart 
for  pleasure  or  recreation.    South, 

SOOPLE.  The  heavy  end  of  a  flail,  the  part 
which  strikes  the  com.    North. 

SOOR.   Mud;  dirt;  filth. 

SOORD.    The  sword  or  skin  of  bacon. 

SOORT.    To  punish.    Somerset. 

SOOTE.     Sweet. 

And  bathed  hem  and  freisshld  hem  in  the  fressh  river. 

And  drunken  waters  that  were  eoote  and  clere. 

MS,Digbpi»i. 
The  grete  fairenesse  nought  appaire  may 
On  violettes  and  on  herbes  toote, 

U/dgate,  MS.  AehmoU  39«  f.  99. 

SOOTERING.    Courting.     Devon. 

SOOTERKIN.  It  was  fabled  in  ridicule  of  the 
Dutch  women,  that,  making  so  great  use  of 
stoves,  and  often  putting  them  under  their 
petticoats,  they  engendered  a  kind  of  animal 
which  was  called  a  sooterkm. 

For  knaves  and  fools  b'ing  near  of  kin. 
As  Dutch  boors  are  fa  tooterkin, 

HMdibrme,  III.  U.  146. 

SOOTH.    Troth.    {A.-S,) 

SOOTHFAST.    Entirely  tree. 

SOOTHLE.    To  walk  lamely.    Midi  C. 

SOO-TRE.    A  stang,  or  cowl-staff. 

SOOTY.    Foul  with  soot.     {A.-S.) 

SOP.  (\)  A  sop  m  the  pan,  a  piece  of  bread 
soaked  in  the  dripping  under  the  meat.  Vmr. 
dial 

(2)  A  hard  blow.    Devon, 
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/3)  Soffptu  of  demayn,  strengthening  draughts 
or  viands.    Robaon. 

SOPE.  (1)  A  jot,  or  smaU  quantity.  North. 
"  Never  a  sope,"  Palsgrave.  A  sup,  or  hasty 
repast.  *'  A  sope,  a  sup  or  supping,  as  a  sope 
of  milk,  drink,  &c"    Kennett  MS. 

Tase  a  tope  in  the  toure,  and  taryes  no  langere, 

Bot  tournea  tytte  to  the  kynge,  and  hym  wyth  tunge 
telle*.  Mortt  Jrthure,  MS,  Uneoln,  f.  73. 

(2)  A  silly  feUow.    Line, 
SOPERE.     Supper.    Nominale  MS. 
In  the  way  he  hyt  come  there 
A  pylgryme  aekeynge  hys  topere, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38»  f.  liS6. 

SOPHEME.    A  sophism.    (A.-N.) 

In  poliilc  in  mtpheme  reson  hydet. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  ii  38,  f.  23. 

SOPOSARE.    One  who  guesses.    Pr.  Parv. 
SOPPE.    A  company,  or  body  ? 
Sodanly  in  a  aoppe  they  sett  in  att  ones, 
Foynes  faste  att  the  fore  breate  with  flawmande  iwerdes. 
Morte  Arthure^  MS.  Uncoln,  f.  60. 

SOPPER.    A  state  of  confusion.     North. 
SOPPY.     As  when  mown  grass  lies  in  lumps 

upon  the  field.     Yorksh. 
SOPS.  (Ij  Small  detached  clouds  hanging  about 

the  sides  of  a  mountain.    North. 
(2)  Lumps  of  black-lead.    Citmb. 
(3;  Tufts  of  green  grass  in  the  hay,  not  properly 

dried.     North. 
SOPS-AND-ALE.    A  curious  custom  prevalent 

at  Eastbourne,  Sussex,  described  in  Hone's 

Every-dav  Book,  ii.  693, 
SOPS-IN-WINE.    Pinks. 

The  pinke,  the  primro«e,  cowslip,  and  daflkdiUy» 
The  hare-bell  blue,  the  crimson  cullumbine. 

Sage,  letiis,  parsley,  and  the  milke-white  lilly, 
The  rose  and  speckled  flowre,  cald  mp«-in-wine. 

Fine  pretic  kingcups,  and  the  yellow  bootes. 

That  growes  by  rivers  and  by  shallow  brookes. 

Th0  4jg^ttionat9Shepheard,lS»i. 

SOR.  (1)  A  wooden  tub,  used  by  brewers,  or  by 
housewives  to  wash  their  best  glasses  in.  Line. 
(2)  Sorrow.     {A.-S.) 

Ther  was  sobbing,  slking,  and  wr, 
iiandes  wringing,  and  drawlog  bi  hor. 

Havelok,  234. 

SORANCE.    Soreness. 

The  rooiat  malady  is  that  which  we  call  the 
glanders  i  the  dry  roaladie  is  an  incurable  consump. 
tlon,  which  some  perhaps  would  call  the  mourning 
of  the  cheine,  but  not  rightly,  as  shall  well  appeare 
unto  .you  heereafter.  The  maUdy  of  the  Joynts 
comprehendeth  ai  griefes  and  toraneea  that  be  in 
the  Joyntcs. 

Tbpielt's  Fbur-Fboted  Beasts,  1607,  p  341 . 
SORB.    "  Sorbe  a  kynde  of  frute,  gorbe,"  Pals- 
grave, 1530. 
SORCATE.    Asurcoat. 

To  on-arme  hym  the  knyghte  goys. 
In  cortyls,  sorcntyg,  and  schorte  elothys. 

MS.  Cantab.  F£,  ii.  38,  f.  70. 
SORDIOUS.    Filthy.    (Lot.) 

The  ashes  of  earth- wormes  duely  prepared, 
cleanseth  tordiotu,  stinking  and  rotten  ulcers,  con- 
suming and  wasting  away  their  hard  lippei,  or  cal- 
kma  edges,  if  it  be  tempered  with  Urre  and  Simblian 
hony.  as  Pliny  affirmeth.     Diow^ides  saith,  that 


the  hony  of  Sicilia  was  taken  for  that  of  SImblia  hi 
his  Ume.  Thpstirg  Hisfrie  ^f  SerpmU,  p.  31 1 . 

SORDS.    Rlth ;  fluid  refuse.    East, 

SORE.  (1)  A  flock  of  maUards. 

(2)  A  hawk  in  her  first  year  was  said  to  be  "  in 
her  sore  age."    Spenser  mentions  a  soare 

faulcon.    The  term  was  occasionally  applied 
to  the  young  of  other  animals. 

(3)  To  soar.    Chaueer. 

U)  Very ;  exceedingly.     Var.  dial 

(5)  Vile ;  worthless ;  sad.     Far.  dioL 

(6)  Grieved.    Syr  Gawayne. 
SOREGHES.    Sorrows.    \a.-S.)    It  occurs  in 

MS.  Cotton.  Vespas.  D.  viL 
SORELL.    A  young  buck.    Palsgrave.    It  is 

properly  one  in  its  third  year. 
SORE-STILL.    Implacable. 
SORFE.    A  kind  of  wood,  mentioned  in  Harri. 

son*s  Descr.  of  England,  p.  212. 
SORFET.    Surfeit. 

Telle  me,  sone,  anon  ryghthere. 

Hast  ihow  do  sorfiit  of  mete  and  drynke  ? 

MS.  Cott^  aaud.  A.  ii.  f.  143. 
SORGARSHOT.    Sacar  shot    Meyrick,  iiL  45. 
SORGER.    Moresorrowfid.    Line. 
SORHET.    Soreness.    Arch.  xxx.  413. 
SOROWE.    Sorry  ;eva. 

He  wyll  not  come  yet,  sayd  the  Justyoe. 

1  dare  well  undertake. 
But  in  sorowe  tyme  for^  them  all 
The  knyght  came  to  the  gate. 

Robin  Hood,  i.  19. 
SOROWLES.    Without  sorrow.    Pr,  Pare. 
SORPORRED.    Cloyed ;  surfeited. 
SORREL.    Chestnut-coloured,  as  applied  to  a 
horse,  though  not  well  described  by  either 
word.    The  Suffolk  breed  of  cart-horse  is 
uniformly  sorreU  and  some  two  score  years 
ago  was    as  imiformly  so   described — now 
chestnut  is  sometimes   used.     "  The  sorrel 
horse"  is  not  an  uncommon  sign  for  an  ale- 
house.     In  Aubrey's  Lives,  written  about 
1680,  the  word  is  used  in  a  description  of  the 
person  of  Butler,  author  of  Hudibras — "  a 
head  of  sorrell  haire."    Moor,  p.  376. 
SORROPE.    Syrup.    "  Soutteries  in  sorrope," 

Rehq.  Antiq.  i.  85,  xv.  Cent. 
SORROW.    Sorrel.    South. 
SORRY.    A  kind  of  pottage.    Hokne. 
And  blobsterdis  in  white  awri 
Was  of  a.nobulle  curry.  BaUad  qfthe  Feest, 
SORT.  (1)  Set,  or  company.     Very  common  in 
old  books,  but  now  obsolete,  except  in  a  few 
counties.  Forby  explains  it  "  a  great  number." 

(2)  Chance ;  lot ;  destiny.    (A.-N.) 

(3)  To  approach ;  to  tend  towards. 

Doubt  not  CasUnia,  I  my  selfe  dare  absolutely 
promise  thee,  that  thy  love  shall  «or«  tosuch  happie 
Kuccesse,  as  thou  thy  selfe  doeat  seeke  for. 

Gremt^g  Gwydonius,  4tn.  Lond.  1693. 

(4)  Rank  or  degree  in  life.    Sortanee,  suitable 
degree  or  rauL 

They  liv'd  together  in  godliesorfe, 
Fortle  fire  years  with  good  reporte. 

BpUaph  at  St.  Albans,  A.D.  Idl3. 

(5)  A  thing  of  a  sort,  a  corresponding  thing. 
fFords  of  a  sort,  a  qnarrel. 
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(6)  To  suit ;  to  fit ;  to  select.    Shak. 
SORTELEGYE.    Fortune-teUing.    {Fr.) 

Oft  Riled  wu  this  brode, 

And  yerned  batalU  aJ'  for  wode. 

For  Merlins  proph^^e. 

And  oft  for  torttle^e, 

Appenttix  to  Waiter  Mapes,  p.  362. 

SORT'EM-BILLYORT'EM.  A  Lancashire  game, 
very  simUar  to  that  known  as  Hoi  peas  and 
hacwi*  m 

SORTIE.  •*  It's  awtie  time,"  i.  e.  time  for 
breaking  up.  This  phrase  is  used  by  the 
children  at  High  Hoyland,  near  Bamsley. 
SORTING-CLOTHS.  A  kind  of  short  cloths, 
with  a  blue  selvage  on  both  sides  of  the  lists, 
made  in  the  Eastern  counties. 
SORTS.   A  person  who  is  not  very  well  is  said 

to  be  out  of  sorts,  ,  ^   « x 

SORUGHFUL.    Sorrowful.    {A.-S,} 
Synful  man,  loke  up  and  see 

How  reufiiUi  I  hyng  on  rode. 
And  of  my  pcnaunce  have  pitee 

With  •orughful  herte  and  drery  mode. 

MS,  Arundel  6ff!*t' '^9. 

SORWATORIE.    A  place  of  sorrow.    SorwCy 

sorrow,  is  very  common.    {A.-S,) 
SORY.  (1)  Sorrowful    {A.-S.) 
(2)  Bad ;  very  poor  or  moderate. 

Tha3  me  say.ai  they  done  use,  ^  ^  ..  -  ,^ 

Sory  LaUn  in  here  wy«e.  MS.  Cott,  CiawL  A.  li.  f .  134. 
SORYPPE.    Svrup.  Palsffrave, 
SORZLE.    Any  strange  mixture.    East. 
S0R3E.    Sorrow.    (A.-S.) 
SO-SAY.   The  sake  of  saying  a  thing.   AoufA. 

•'  He  said  it  just  for  the  so-say.'* 
SOSS.  (1)  A  heavy  falL    North. 

(2)  A  mixed  mess  of  food,  a  collection  of  scraps. 
Var.  dial. 

(3)  To  press  very  hard.     YorWu 

(4)  To  lap,  as  a  dog.    North. 

(5)  To  fail  violently.    Line. 

(6)  Anything  dirty,  or  muddy.  North.  Also, 
to  go  about  in  the  dirt.  "  Sossing  and  possing 
in  the  durt,"  Gammer  Carton's  Needle.  "  Of 
any  one  that  mixes  several  slops,  or  makes 
any  place  wet  and  dirty,  we  say  in  Kent,  he 
makes  a  soss,"  Kennett  MS. 

(7)  To  pour  out.    Somerset. 

(8)  Direct ;  plump  down.    Une. 

(9)  A  heavy  awkward  fellow.  "  A  great,  un- 
weldie,  long,  mishapen,  ill-favoured,  or  ill- 
fashioned,  man  or  woman  ;  aluske,  a  slouch ; 
a  «M«c,"  Cotgrave. 

(10)  •*  Sosse  or  a  rewarde  for  houndes  whan 
they  have  taken  their  game,  huuee*'  Palsgrave. 

SOSS-BRANGLE.  A  slatternly  wench.   South. 

SOSSED.     Saturated.    Lane. 

SOSSLE.    To  make  a  slop.    Sussex. 

SOST.    Rendered  dirty.    From  Soss  (6). 

SOSTREN.     Sisters.     {A.-S.) 

SOT.    A  fool.    {A.'N.)    "  Folys  and  sottys," 
Skelton,  i.  183,  wrongly  explained. 
Of  Tristem  and  of  hit  lief  Itot, 
How  he  for  hire  blcom  %aott 
Of  Odan  and  of  Amadac* 
How  Dydau  di^ed  for  Ennyas. 

MS.  AehmoU  60,  xv.  Cent. 


SOTE.  (1)  Sweet.    {A.-S.) 

(1>.)  Soot.     Chaucer. 

r3)Salt.     North. 

SOTED.    Fooled ;  besotted.     {A.-N.) 

SOTH.    True.     (A.-S.) 

Then  »eld  Adam,  thou  »el»  eoth. 

Jet  I  have  a  mor»cl  f«»r  thy  toth. 

And  ellia  I  were  to  blame. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ▼.  48,  f.  ». 

SOTHE.    Truth.    (A.-S.) 

Gye  answeryd  at  that  caae 
Not  as  the  aothe  was. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  11.  38,  f.  148 
SOTHEN.    Sodden;  boiled. 

And  all  the  salt  sawaegli  that  ben  eothen  In  Northe- 
folke  apon  Seyturdaye,  be  with  hut  now  at  owre 
besynnyne.  and  helpe  hua  in  owre  endyng. 

^*  Reliq,  Antiq.  i.  82. 

SOTHER.    Truer.     (A.-S.) 

An-l  the  werkmaii  eother  than  hee  wcndc  ■ 
Have  of  thia  werke  aeyde  and  prophecyed. 

Legate,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  17. 
For  with  the  Lord  is  forjifhesae. 

I  have  «uflFi7<i»  Lord,  for  thin  lawc; 
Unryjl  ichal  thin  la  we  redreate, 

Waa  nevere  »eyd  non  eothere  lawe ; 
Therfore  whan  thow  achalt  bodyea  blesie, 
And  dede  men  out  here  dennys  drawe ; 
Jheau  that  »averl«t  al  twetneaae 

Lete  nevere  the  feud  owre  goatia  gnawe. 

Hampoti^e  Paraphraee  of  the  Pealma,  MS. 
SOTHERNE.     Southern.     {A.-S.) 
SOTHERY.     Sweet;  savoury. 
SOTHFASTNESS.    Truth.     {A.^S.) 

For  that  they  lovyd  In  eoth^aeteneet 
In  grcie  travell.  and  many  wyiche 
Of  gode  menyt  lyvys  men  schulde  here. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  147. 
SOTHNESS.    Truth;  reality.     {A.-S.)     It  oc- 
curs in  MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  vii. 
SOTH-SAW.    Veracity ;  true  saying. 
SOTIE.     FoUy.     {A.-N.) 

Bygan,  asitwatafUr  sene. 

Of  his  eotie,  and  made  him  wene 

Hit  were  a  womman  that  he  sy5e. 

Gower,  MS.  Soc  Antiq.  184,  f.  AS 
Than  haddest  thou  the  gates  stoke 
Fro  suche  eotye,  as  cometh  to  w^  nnc 
Thyne  hertis  wit,  whiche  is  withinne. 

Gowert  MS.  Soc  Antiq.  134,  f.4). 

SOTILE.  To  apply  one's  cunning  or  penetra- 
tion skilfiiUy.    {A.-N.) 

SOTILTEES.  Devices  made  of  sugar  and  paste, 
formerly  much  used  at  feasts.  They  generally 
closed  every  course.  See  an  ancient  bill  of 
fare  in  the  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  88. 

SOTRE.     An  auditor's  office. 

SOTTE.    A  stoat.     Somerset. 

SOTTEFER.    A  drunkard.    Devon. 

SOTTEL.     Subtle;  ingenious. 

O  glorius  God,  how  thou  haste  assigned 

Hertes  disceveryd  to  bcstablisshydayeue! 

In  love  of  matrimonye  thou  haste  them  Joynyd ; 

Kyng  Edwarde  and  the  Duke  of  Claranse  gret  hunour 

to  atiayne, 
Thay  were  dysceveryd  be  a  sottell  meane, 
Sature  (?)  hath  compelUd  hem  agayne  together  goo. 
Thus  in  every  thyng,  Lorde,  thy  wille  be  doo. 

MS.  Biol.  Rfj^.  17  D.  XV. 

SOTTER.    To  boil  gently.     Var,  dial 
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SOTULARE.    A  kind  of  shoe.    (Lot,) 
SOT-WEED.    Tobacco.     Var.  dial 
SOUCE.     The  head,  feet,  and  ears  of  swine 
boiled,  and  pickled  for  eating.     "I   souce 
meate,  I  laye  it  in  sonje  tarte  thynge,  as  they 
do  brawne  or  suche  lyke,"  Palsgrave.    It  was 
often  sold  at  tripe-shops,  and  Forby  says  the 
term  is  applied  to  the  paunch  of  an  animal, 
usually  sold  for  dogs'  meat.    "  An  hogshead 
of  brawne  readie  sowied/*  Harrison,  p.  222. 
Ah,  were  we  seated  in  a  »owee-n$b«  shade. 
Oyer  our  heads  of  tripes  a  canople. 

ji  Que*t  of  Enguiri^f  ISM, 
A  quarter  of  fat  lam  be,  and  tnrtre  score  e;;gs.  have 
beene  but  an  easie  eolation  ;  and  three  well  larded 
pudding-pyes  he  hath  at  one  time  put  to  foyle, 
eighteene  yards  of  blaclie-puddings  ( London  measure) 
have  suddenly  bcene  imprisoned  in  his  towte-tub. 

raptor's  Great  Eater  of  Kent,  p.  145. 
SOUCH.     To  sow.     Somerset. 
SOUCHE.    To  suspect.     (J.-N.) 

FuUe  often  thynke  whiche  hem  ne  tuucheth. 
But  only  that  here  herte  toucheth 
In  hindrynge  of  another  wy5te. 

Cower,  MS.  Sue,  Jntiq,  134,  f.  40. 
And  yf  so  be  myn  herte  eoueheth. 
That  oujte  unto  my  lady  toucheth. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Avtiq,  134,  f.  74. 

SOUDAN.    A  sultan.    Soudannesse,  a  sultaness, 

the  wife  of  a  sultan. 
SOUDED.    Consolidated,  fastened.    (A,'N,) 
80UDES.    Wages;   pay.     (^.-.V.)     In  sowd, 

i.  e.  in  hire,  Maundeyile's  Travels,  p.  155. 
SOUDLETS.       Small  bars  of  iron  used  for 

holding  or  securing  glass  in  windows. 
SOUFRECAN.  A  suffragan.  Pabgrave, 
SOUGH.  (1)  A  buzzing ;  a  hollow  murmur  or 
roaring.  A  Staffordshire  labourer  said  he 
heard  a  great  tough  in  his  ears  or  head, 
meaning  a  sound  of  a  peculiar  kind,  accompa- 
nied with  a  rushing,  buzzing,  or  singing-Uke 
noise.  Ben  Jonson  uses  the  term,  and  the 
form  meouffh  is  common  in  early  English. 

(2)  ITie  blade  of  a  plough.     CheaA, 

(3)  Pronounced  Suff,  An  luderground  drain. 
Warw,  The  term  is  used  in  local  acts  of 
parliament ;  perhaps  in  public  ones.  Sough- 
ing tiles,  draining  tiles.  Drayton  has  sough,  a 
channel  of  water.  Kennett,'  p.  22,  explains 
it  a  wet  ditch. 

(4)  A  brewing  tub.     Line, 
SOUGHT-TO.     SoUcited. 

SOUKE.  To  suck.  {A.-N,)  Still  in  use  in  the 
North  of  England. 

5ef  a  drupe  of  blod  by  any  cat 
Falle  upon  the  corpora^, 
Sowke  hyt  up  anonryjt, 
And  be  as  lory  as  thou  myjt. 

Jf^.  Cotton,  Oaud.  A.  ii  f.  Ifil). 
SOUKINGE-FERE.  A  foster-brother.  {A,-S.) 
SOUL.  (1)  To  satisfy  with  food,  no  doubt  de- 

rived  from  sowel,  ot  sool,  q.  v. 
(2)  The  black  spongy  part  adhering  to  the  back 
of  a  fowL    "  Soule  of  a  capon  or  gose,  ame,'* 
Palsgrave,  subst.  f.  65. 
(H)  To  soil,  or  dirty ;  to  stain. 
SOULAGE.    SeeSoutage, 


I 


i  SOUL-CASE.    The  body.    North, 
|SOUL-CNUL.  The  passing  beU.  Yorksh,  SawU 
knill,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  f.  356. 

Ac  ich  am  therof  glad  and  blithe, 
•  That  thou  art  nomen  In  dene  live. 

Thi  toul-cnul  ich  wile  do  ringe. 
And  masse  for  thine  soule  singe. 

Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  977* 

SOULDIE.    Pav,  or  wages.    (J,'N,) 
SOULED.    Endued  with  a  soul. 
SOULE-HELE.    Health  of  the  souL 
And  for  eoule-hele y  wylle yow  teche. 

MS,  Cantttb,  Ft.  ii.  38,  f.  48. 

SOULES-TURNOIS.  Silver  coins,  "whereof 
ten  make  a  shilling,''  Harrison,  p.  219. 

SOULING.  To  go  a-souling,  is  to  go  about  as 
boys  do,  repeating  certain  rigmarole  verses, 
and  begging  cakes,  or  money  in  commutation 
for  them,  the  eve  of  All  Souls'  Day.  These 
cakes  are  called  Soul-cakes.  Wilbraham, 
When  the  cakes  were  given,  the  person  who 
received  them  said  to  the  benefactor, 
God  have  your  saul. 
Bones  and  all. 

Biounfe  Gloesographia,  ed.  1681,  p.  9Hi, 

SOULMAS-DAY.  All  Souls' Day.  Lejourdet 
mors.  Palsgrave,  1530. 

SOUL-SILVER.  The  whole  or  a  part  of  the 
wages  of  a  retainer  or  servant,  originally  paid 
in  food,  but  afterwards  commuted  into  a 
money  payment. 

SOUN.    Sound;  noise.    {A..N,) 

SOUND.  (1)  A  swoon.  This  word  is  very  com- 
mon in  early  English,  and  is  found  even  as 
late  as  the  last  century  in  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field, ch.  xi. 

(2)  As  sound  as  hells,  quite  sound. 

Blinde  Fortune  did  so  happily  contrive. 
That  wc,  ae  eound  a*  belle,  did  safe  arive 
At  Dover,  where  a  man  did  ready  stand 
To  give  me  entertainment  by  the  hand. 

Tajflor'e  Workee,  1630,  U.  82 

(3)  "  Sotmde  of  a  fysshe,  cannon,**  Palsgrave. 
Still  in  use. 

(4)  "  I  sownde  I  appartayne  or  belong,  je  tens, 
Thys  thyng  sowndeth  to  a  good  purpose,  ceste 
chose  tent  a  bonne  Jin,**  Palsgrave. 

SOUNDE.    To  make  sound ;  to  heal. 
SOUNDER.    A  herd  of  wild  swine.    Twelve 
make  a  sounder  of  wild  swine,  fifteen  a  mid- 
die  sounder,  and  twenty  a  great  sounder. 

That  men  caUeth  a  trip  of  a  tame  swyn  is  called  of 
wylde  swyn  a  eoundre  t  that  Is  to  say,  5if  ther  be 
paMyd  V.  or  vj.  togedres.  MS,  fiod/.  546. 

SOUNDFUL.    To  prosper.    (A.-S.) 

And  lef  of  him  to-dreve  nofiht  sal. 
What  swa  he  dos  sal  mun/Z/u/ al. 

MS.  Egerton  614,  f.  I. 

SOUNDLESS.  Bottomless,  that  cannot  bo 
fathomed  or  sounded. 

SOUNDLY.    Strongly;  severely. 

SOUNE.    Sound;  noise.    (A.-S,) 
July  and  lyght  is  your  complexicion. 
That  steryn  ay  and  kunne  nat  stonde  still ; 
And  eke  your  tonge  hath  not  forgete  his  eowne, 
Quyk,  sharp,  and  swyft  is  hyt,  .mdlowyd  and  shiH. 
MS.  Fairj';^  IC. 
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SOUNSAIS. 

Ac  ther  was  noo  so  wtec  of  sight 
That  hiro  ther  knowe  might, 
Sountai*  he  was  and  lene. 

C^  of  Wmrtpfke,  p.  4t6« 

SOUP.    To  saturate ;  to  soak.    North. 

SOUPE.   To  sup.    (^...V.) 

And  whanne  they  hadde«o«j»(d alle. 
The  token  Icve  and  forth  they  goo. 

Gower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  59. 

SOUPINGS.    Spoonraeat.    East. 

SOUPLE.    Supple;  pliant.     {^.-N.)     StiU  in 

use  in  the  North  of  England. 
SOUPLEJACK.     A  cane.    North, 
SOUPY.    Wet  and  swampy.    North, 
SOUR.  (1)  Coarse,  said  of  grass.    Unc. 
(2)  Dirt ;  filth.    Prompt.  Parv. 
SOUR-ALE.    To  mend  like  soar  ale  in  summer, 

i.  e.  to  get  worse  instead  of  getting  better. 

Var.  dial. 
SOUR-AS-SOUR.    Very  sour.   North. 
SOURD.    Deaf.    North,     "A  sourd,  or  deaf 

emerald,    which    hath    a    deadish  lustre,'' 

HoweU,  sect.  xxvL 
SOURDE.    To  rise.   (A,-N.) 
SOUR-DOCK.    Sorrel.   Lane. 
SOUR-DOU.    Leaven.    (//.-5.) 
SOURE.      Wrongly  printed  and  explained  in 

Havelok,  321,    "that  standeth   on  the  »ei 

toure"  instead  of,  "  on  the  teis  ovre^''  L  e.  on 

the  sea  shore,   A.-S.  ofer.     It  is  correctly 

written  in  the  manuscript. 
SOURING.  (1)  Vinegar.    WfsU 

(2)  Dough  left  in  the  tub  after  the  oat-cakes  are 
baked.    North, 

(3)  A  kind  of  sour  apple. 
SOUR-MILK.    Buttermilk.    North. 
SOUR-MOLD.    The  same  as  Summer-voy,  q.  v. 
SOURMONCIE.    Predominancy.   (^.-iV.) 
SOURS.  (1)  Onions.    Derb. 

(2)  A  rise,  a  rapid  ascent ;  the  source  of  a  stream 
of  water. 

SOURSADEL.  Soursadel-reredos  occurs  in  the 
records  of  the  expenses  of  building  the  royal 
chapel  of  St.  Stephen's,  now  the  House  of 
Commons.    The  meaning  is  unknown. 

SOUR- SOP.     An  ill-natured  person.   South. 

80URST.    Souaed ;  drenched. 

This  little  barke  of  ours  being  tourst  in  cumber- 
some  waves,  which  never  tried  the  foming  malue  be- 
fore. Optick  Glaue  of  Humur*,  1639»  p.  161. 

SOUSE.  (1)  A  thump,  or  blow.   North. 

Yf  he  sawe  any  men  or  women  devoutlye  knele 
For  to  serve  God  withtheyr  prayer,  orstande, 
Pryvelye  behynde  them  woulde  he  steale. 
And  geve  them  a  mouh:*  with  hys  hande. 

Roberte  the  DevvU,  p.  11. 

(2)  A  dip  in  the  water.    Var.  dial 

(3)  Down  flat ;  straight  down  violently.  **  He 
fell  right  down  souse."  Far.  dial.  Sec  the 
seventh  meaning.  **  And  toute  into  the  foamy 
main,"  Webster,  iv.  97. 

(4)  The  ear.    Still  in  use. 

With  mm»a  erect,  or  pendent,  winks,  or  haws  ? 
Snirellng  ?  or  the  extention  of  the  jaws  I 

FMcher't  Poenu,  p.  80S. 


(5)  A  cofbel,  in  ardutecture. 

(6)  To  be  diligent.    Somermt. 

(7)  ''Dead,  as  a  fowl  at  souse,"  L  e.  at  the 
stroke  of  another  bird  descending  violently  <m 
it.  So  explained  by  Bfr.  Dyce,  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  vil  278.  "  To  leq>e  or  seize  greedily 
upon,  to  wuze  doune  as  a  haoke,"  Florio, 
p.  4a,ed.  1611. 

SOUSE-CROWN.    AsillyfeUow.  South. 
SOUSED-GURNET.    That  is,  pickled  gurnet; 

an  old  phrase  of  contempt. 
SOUT.    Sought.   {A.-S.) 

Dame,  so  have  idi  Wilekin  mmt» 
For  nou  liave  ich  him  l-broat.      MS.  D««^86. 
SOUTAGE.    Bagging  for  hops  or  coarse  doth. 
More's  MS.  Additions  to  Ray's  North  Country 
Words.    SeeTusser,  p.  193. 
SOUTER.    Acobler.   {A,-S.) 

In  a  stage  playe.  the  people  knowe  rygfat  well  that 
he  that  pUyeth  In  sowdayne  is  percase  a  «>«fer,  yet 
if  one  of  acquaintaunce  perchaunce  of  litle  nurture 
should  call  him  by  his  name  whyle  he  standeth  In 
his  roajestie,  one  of  his  tormentours  might  fortun* 
breake  hys  head  for  marryng  the  play. 

Hatt,  Eduford  V.  f.  S4. 
A  revette  boot  trynkele,  seyd  the  jorvr,  when  he 
boot  of  is  wyfe  thombe  harde  be  the  elbow,  quod 
Jack  Strawe.  Reiig.  Antiq.  i.  S4. 

SOUTER-CROWN.    A  stupid  person.    Line. 
SOUTHDENE.    Asubdean.   (^.-X) 
SOUTHE.    Sought.   {A..S.) 
SOUTIL.  Subtle.  "Pro/ofcsrta,80uta  of  speche,** 

Medulla,  xv.  Cent. 
SOVE.  Seven.  Sometset. 
SO VE NANCE.    Remembrance.  {Pr.) 
SOVER.    To  suffer. 

Vit  tover  hem  say  and  trust  ryght  we.  diis, 
A  wycked  tonge  wol  alway  deme  aroys. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff .  L  €,  f.  US. 
SOVERAINE.    Excellent;  in  a  high  decree; 

noble.   Soveramly,  above  all.   (J.-N.) 
SOVEREIGN.     A  gold  coin  formerly  worth  ten 

shillings.    See  Ben  Jonson,  ii  205. 
SOVEREYNE.  (1)  A  husband. 

The  prestis  they  gone  home  ajen. 
And  scfae  goth  to  hire«oe0?v^«. 

Oower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  44. 

(2)  A  provost,  or  mayor.  (A.-N.) 
And  whanne  it  drowe  to  the  day  of  the  dede  doyoge. 
That  toverepnet  were  sembUd,  and  the  schire  knyjtis. 
Depontion  <tf  Wichard  II:  p.  28. 

SOVYSTER.     **Sophi9ta,  a  sovyster,"  Nomi- 
nale  MS.   This  is  among  the  Nomina  dUfnita- 
tuum  clericorum. 
SOW.    Ahead.   Lane. 

SOWDEARS.  Soldiers.  Properly,  hirelings, 
those  who  received  pay.  (A.-N.) 

He  seyde,  y  have  goldc  y-nogh  plente. 
And  wuHiears  wyll  come  to  me. 

Le  Bone  Florence  </  Rome,  401. 
S0WDIN6.   Soldering.  Arch,  xxx,  413. 
Than  thay  sayen  at  the  teste. 
How  the  piler  stode  in  bras. 
And  with  emodyng  sowdyt  faste. 

Wright  $  Sfvyn  Sagee,  p.  61^ 

SOWDLE.   To  creep.  Devon. 
SOW-DRUNK.  Beastly  drunk.  Unc. 
SOWDWORT.    Columbine.   Gerard. 
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SO  WE.  (1)  A  blow.    Jtroieson,  in  v.  Sough, 
Syr  Egyllamowrt  hy«  twerdeowt  drowe. 
And  to  the  yeant  he  gafe  a  totpt. 

M&  Cantub.  Ff  ii.  98*  f.  64. 

(2)  To  SOW.  (A.-S.)    (3)  To  sew.   (Lai.) 
(4)  A  woodlouse.   Still  in  use. 

Alio  geve  hym  of  these  «ocr««  that  crepe  with 
many  fete,  and  falle  oute  of  howce  rorys.  Also 
geve  hym  whyte  worme*  that  breede  betwene  the 
barke  and  the  tre.  MS.  Lambeth  3C«,  f.  177* 

(b^  A  term  of  reproach  for  a  woman. 

(6;  An  andent  warlike  engine,  used  for  battering 
down  the  walls  of  towns,  &c 

And  he  ordeynde  other  foure  hundreth  mene  for 
to  b«tt  doune  the  walles  with  sewet  of  werre,  engy  nes 
and  gonnea,  and  other  roaner  of  instniroentes  of 
werre.  MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  11. 

SOWEL.    SameasSoo^q.v. 

SOWENS.  A  Northumberland  dish.  The 
coarse  seeds  sifted  out  of  oatmeal  are  put  into 
a  tub,  and  covered  with  water,  which  is  allowed 
to  stand  till  it  turns  sour.  A  portion  of  it  is 
then  taken  out  and  boiled,  and  sapped  with 
railk.  It  forms  a  jelly-like  substance.  Hence 
the  proverb  to  express  an  impossibility  is,  "  to 
sap  Mtrenf  with  an  elsin.'* 

SO  W  E  RS.    Bucks  in  their  fourth  year. 

SO  WIDE.     Strengthened.    Baber, 

SO  WIN.  A  thick  paste  with  which  weavers 
stiffen  their  warps.    Lane, 

SOW- KILNS.  In  the  county  of  Durham  the 
farmers  bum  sow-kilns  upon  the  fields  in 
which  the  lime  is  meant  to  be  laid.  They  are 
conical  or  oblong  heaps  of  broken  lime,  stone, 
and  coal,  with  flues  constructed  through  the 
heap,  and  closely  thatched  over  with  sods. 
A  sow  of  hay  is  an  oblong  stack  of  hay  in 
Scotland,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  supposes  it  is 
derived  ifrom  the  military  engine  called  the 
totr,  above  mentioned. 

SOWL.  (1)  To  pull  al)out ;  to  pull  the  ears ;  to 
seize  by  the  ears.  "  To  sowl  one  by  the  ears," 
Ray,  ed.  1674,  p.  44.  The  word  occurs  in 
Shakespeare,  and  is  still  in  use. 

^2)  To  wash  ;  to  duck.     Craven. 

(3)  A  sull,  or  plough.     Somerset. 
SOWLE-GROVE.    February.     Wilts.    Aubrey 

gives  this  phrase,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
continued  in  use. 
SOWLERS.    wad  oats. 
SOWLOWS.    Souls,    A  broad  dialectic  pi. 
The  hydouf  bestys  in  that  lake 
Drew  nerre  the  brygge  her  pray  to  take ; 
Off  towiow*  that  fell  of  that  brygge  don. 
To  swolow  hem  the!  wer  ay  bon. 

f  %$ion9  of  TundaU,  p.  19. 

SOWLY.   Hot;  sultry.     Oxon, 

SOWMES.  (I)  Traces  used  in  ploughing,  gene- 
rally made  of  iron.    North. 

(2)  Sums  > 

Thesenatour  of  Sutere,  wyth  sowmet  fulle  huge. 
Whas  astygnede  to  that  courte  be  sent  of  hit  peres. 

Mort9  Arthur*,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  70. 

SOW -MET.    A  young  female  pig.   North. 
SOW-METAL.    The  worst  kind  of  iron. 
SOWNYNGE.    Sound.   {A.-S.) 

This  lond  of  Caldee  Is  fulle  gNt ;  and  the  langage 


f^  that  contree  is  more  gret  in  mmm^fe  than  It  la 
in  other  parties  bejonde  the  see. 

Maundevfl^s  TraveU,  1838,  p.  ISH. 
SOWRE. 

To  the  $owre  of  the  reke  he  soghte  at  the  gayneste, 
Sayned  hym  sekerly  with  certayne  wordet. 

Morte  Arthur*,  MS.  Uneoln,  f.  64. 

SOWRED.    Sourness.    Arch.  xxx.  413. 

SOWSTER.     A  sempstress.     North. 

SOWT.    The  rot  in  sheep.     Westm. 

SOWTHER.    To  solder.    North. 

SOWTHSELERER.     A  subcellarer.  **Succel' 
tortus,  a  iowthselerer,*'  Nominale  MS. 

SOWZE.    Lumps  of  unworked  metaL 

Uis  the  manner  (right  woorshipfull)  of  such  as 
seeke  profit  by  mlnerall,  first  to  set  men  on  woorke 
to  digge  and  gather  the  owre ;  then  by  fire  to  trie 
out  the  metall,  and  to  cast  it  into  certeine  rude 
lumpes,  which  they  call  iwote. 

Lambard^M  Perambulation,  ed.  1066.  Pref. 

S0W3E.    Saw? 

Of  that  meyn^  lafte  he  noon. 
At  the  laste  that  he  towje  uchon. 
OtrworMundi,  MS.  CoU.  Trin,  Cantab.  f.3B. 
SOYLE.    To  go  away.     Yorish. 
SOYNEDE.    Excused.    (A.-N.) 

Thare  myghie  no  sydis  be  tomtede 
That  faghte  in  those  feldls. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  I.  17,  f.  131. 

SOYORNE.    To  sojourn ;  to  remain. 

Sone  on  the  mome,  when  hyt  was  day. 
The  kyng  wolde  fonhe  on  hys  way 

To  the  londe  there  God  was  boght ; 
Than  begane  the  quene  to  mome. 
For  he  wolde  no  Icnger  mtj/wne, 
Prevy  sche  was  in  thoght. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  iL  »,  f.  71 . 
SOYT.    Sooth ;  truth. 

Be  mey  trowet,  thow  seys  soift,  seyde  Roben. 

Robin  Hood,  185. 
SOYTE.    Company;  suite. 
And  certane  on  owre  syde,  serene  score  knyghtes. 
In  Myte  with  theire  soverayne  unsownde  are  belevede. 
Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  f .  M. 

S05T.    Went ;  departed.     Gawayne. 
SPACE.    To  measure  by  paces.    East. 
SPACEFUL.    Extensive;  wide. 
SPACE-LE ASER.    A  respite ;  a  dehky. 
SPACK.    To  speak.    North. 
SPACT.    Docile ;  ingenious.    Chesh. 
SPADE.   (I)   "To  call  a  spade  a  spade,"  a 
phrase  applied  to  giving  a  person  his  real  cha- 
racter or  qualities.    Still  in  use. 

I  am  plaine,  I  must  needs  call  a  epade  a  epade,  a 
pope  a  pope*  Mar-Prrlat^e  Epitome,  p.  S« 

1  thinke  it  good  plaine  English  without  flraud. 
To  call  a  spade  a  epade,  a  bawd  a  bawd. 

Tai^lor'e  fVorket,  1630,  U.  99. 
^2)  A  hart  in  its  third  year. 

(3)  The  congealed  gum  of  the  eye. 

(4)  To  breast-plough.    Devon, 
SPADE-BIT.    The  quantity  of  soil  raised  by 

one  effort  of  the  spade.    North, 
SPADE-BONE.    Ablade-bone.    far.  dial    It 

is  called  in  some  places  the  plate-bone. 
SPADE-GRAFT.    The  depth  to  which  a  spade 

will  dig,  about  a  foot.    Lane. 
SPADIARDS.    The  labourers  or  mine-worken 
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In  tt«  stannaries  of  Cornwall  are  so  called 
from  their  spade,    Kennett,  MS.  Gloss. 
SPADO.     A  sword.    (Span,, 
SPAGIRICAL.     Chemical. 
SPAIE.    A  red  deer  in  its  third  year.   Accord- 
ing to  Harrison,  "  the  yoong  male  is  called  in 
the  first  yeere  a  calfe,  in  the  second  a  broket, 
the  third  a  apaie,  the  fourth  a  stagon  or  stag, 
the  fift  a  great  stag,  the  sixt  an  hart,  and  so 
foorth  unto  his  death." 
SPAIN  ING.    Summer  pasturage  for  cattle. 
SPAINOLDE.    A  Spaniard.    MS.  Harl.  2270, 

f.  190. 
SPAIRE,  According  to  Jamieson,  an  opening 
in  a  gown.  "  Sparre  of  a  gowne,  fentt  de  la 
robe,"  Palsgrave.  •'  Speyr  of  a  garment, 
clunicuktm^  moiiti^tum/'  Pr.  Parv.  MS. 
Harl.  221,  f.  161. 

Thane  the  comlyche  kyng  cactes  in  fewtyre, 
IVith  a  crewelle  launce  cowpez  fUlIe  evene 
Abowne  the  tpam^  a  tpanne,  emange  the  scnortte 
rybbyt.  Morte  Arthure,  MS,  Uncolr.,  f,  75. 

He  put  hit  efte  in  his  spauergp 
And  out  he  tokt  hit  hool  and  fere. 
C»r*or  Mundi,  MS.  CoU.  Trin,  Cantab,  f.  37. 
Hit  mytans  hang  be  his  tpajfre. 
And  alway  hodit  like  a  frere. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ft.  t.  48.  f.M. 

SPAITS.    Torrents  of  rain.     North, 

SPAK.    The  spoke  of  a  wheel     Nominalc  MS. 

SPAKE.    Tame. 

Se^'nt  Bcnet  wende  he  myjt  hyt  ha  take. 

For  hyt  sate  by  hym  so  tpakt. 

MS.  Harl.  mU  f.50. 

SPAKELT.    Quickly ;  speedily. 

The  blode  sprente  owtte,  and  sprode  as  the  horse 

spryngez, 
And  he  sproules  fulle  tpakelif,  hot  spekes  he  no  naore. 
Morte  Jrthure,  MS,  Lincoln,  f.  75. 

SPAKENET.    A  net  for  catching  crabs. 
SPAKKY. 

Seo  wouw  tpakk^  he  me  spent* 
Uch  toth  fram  other  is  trent« 
arerid  Is  of  rote.  Re/ig,  Jntiq,  iL  SIS. 

SPAKLE.     Scutuhy  Pr.  Parv.  MS.  Harl.  221. 
SPALDE.  (1)  The  shoulder. 

Bot  thenne  said  Percyvelle  one  boat, 
Lj  stille  therin  now  and  roste, 
I  kepe  nothynge  of  thi  coste 
Ne  noghte  of  thi  spaldt.  Pereevalt  796. 

(2)  To  splinter,  or  chip. 

Be  thane  sperto  wharc  sproungene,  tpalddpd  chippys. 
Mortt  Arthur§,  MS,  Uncoln,  f.  9S. 

SPALDING- KNIFE.  A  knife  used  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  splitting  fish.     North, 

SPALE.  A  splinter.  North,  "  Splints,  shivers, 
tpals,  rivings,"  Florio,  p.  98.  ''Spalls  or 
broken  peeces  of  stones  that  come  off  in  hew- 
ing and  graving,''  NomencUtor,  p.  411. 

SPALLIARD.    A  sparrow.    Devon, 

SPALLIER.     A  labourer  in  tin-works. 

SPALLING.  In  mining,  breaking  up  into  small 
pieces  for  the  sake  of  easily  separating  the 
ore  from  the  rock,  after  which  it  undergoes 
the  process  of  cobbing. 

SPALLS.  See  Spate,  "  To  drow  vore  spalls, 
to  throw  one's  errors  and  little  flaws  in  one's 
teeth,  quasi  spalls  or  chips,  which  fly  off  from 


the  carpenter's  axe  or  woodman's  bill," 
Exmoor  Glossary,  p.  48. 

SPALT.  (1)  Brittle;  tender;  liable  to  break  or 
split.  A  carpenter  in  working  a  board  with  a 
plane,  if  a  bit  splits  away  or  breaks  off,  will 
say  that  it  spalts  off.  Harrison  says,  *'  of  all 
oke  growing  in  Enghind,  the  parke  oke  is  the 
softest,  and  far  more  spatt  and  brickie  than 
the  hedge  oke." 

(2)  Heedless;  careless;  clumsy;  pert;  saucy; 
giddy  and  fralL    East. 

SPALTYRE.  A  psalter.  "Here  bygynnys 
Say  ne  Jerome  ^a//yr»,"  MS.  Lincoln,  1 258. 

SPAN.  (1)  To  stretch  asunder.    West, 

(2)  To  gush  out  ? 

With  a  Toke  he  brae  his  hered  than. 
That  the  blod  bifom  out  j|Nm. 

Qy  qr  Wartoike,  p.  SSI. 

(3)  To  gripe  or  pinch.    Craven, 

(4)  The  prong  of  a  pitchfork.    West, 

(5)  To  fetter  a  horse.    Kent, 

(6)  To  span  a  cart,  to  put  something  to  stop  it. 
Kennett, 

SPAN-BEAM.  The  great  beam  that  goes  from 
side-wall  to  side-wall  in  a  bam. 

SPANCEL.  "A  rope  to  tie  a  cows  hinder 
legs,"  Ray,  ed.  1 674,  p.  44.  This  may  be  the 
same  woixl  as  spangle  in  Pr.  Parv.  translated 
by  hrale,  "  A  spaniel,  we  have  in  these 
parts  no  other  name  but  cow-tye,"  Hallamsh. 
Glossary,  p.  123. 

SPAN-COUNTER.     A  game  thus  played.    One 
throws  a  counter  on  the  ground,  and  another 
tries  to  hit  it  with  his  counter,  or  to  get  it 
near  enough  for  him  to  span  the  space  be- 
tween them  and  touch  both  the  counters.   In 
either  case,  he  wins ;  if  not,  his  counter  re- 
mains where  it  lay,  and  becomes  a  mark  for 
the  first  player,  and  so  alternately  till  the 
game  be  won.     Strutt,  p.  384.    **  Jouer  au 
tapper,  to  phiy  at  spanne-counter,"  Cotgrave. 
**  MegUo  al  muro,  a  play  among  boyes  in 
Italic  like  our  span-counter,"  Florio,  p.  306. 
He  knows  who  hath  sold  his  land,  and  now  doth  lieg 
A  license,  old  iron,  boots,  rtioos,  and  ^ge- 
Shels  to  transport ;  shortly  boyes  shall  not  play 
At  *pan  counter,  or  blow-point,  but  shall  pay 
Toll  to  some  courtier.  Donn^e Poenu,  p.  131. 

SPANDE.     Span ;  small  measure.    Heame. 

SPANDREL.  The  triangular  spaces  included 
between  the  arch  of  a  doorway,  &c.  anda  rec> 
tangle  formed  by  the  outer  mouldings  over  it. 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  other  similar 
spaces  included  between  arches,  &c.  and 
straight-sided  figures  surrotmding  them.  Orf. 
Gloss.  Arch. 

SPANE.  (1)  To  wean.   North, 

(2)  To  germmate,  as  com.    Yorhsh, 

SP  ANES.  "  The  prongs  of  a  peek,  a  hay-fork, 
or  dung-fork,  quasi  spirus  from  their  sharp- 
ness,  or  from  their  shape  representing  a  short 
span,  the  thumb  and  little  finger  somewhat 
extended,  or  a  pair  of  compasses  opened  and 
a  little  extended,"  MS.  Devon  Gloss. 

SPAN-FIRE-NEW.    Quite  new. 

SPANG.  (1)  To  fasten.    "  To  spang  horses,  or 
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fttten  them  to  the  chariot/'    Hollyband's 
Dictionarie,  1593. 

(2)  To  throw  with  Tiolence ;  to  set  forcibly  in 
motion.   Line. 

(3)  A  spangle.    Speruer, 

(4)  A  spring ;  a  jump.  North.  To  spang  ones 
geates,  i.  e.  to  make  haste. 

(5)  A  span  in  measure.  lAne.  Brockett  has 
tpanff'Ond'purley-q.  a  mode  resorted  to  by 
boys  of  measuring  distances,  particularly  at 
the  game  of  marbles. 

SPANGED.    Variegated.    North. 

SPANGEL.    A  spaniel ;  a  dog. 

I  badd«  a  tpanget  good  of  pl)ght, 
I  haTe  hit  mytde  al  thytseven-nyght. 

WHgM$  Seven  Sagee,  p.  50. 

SPANGER.    A  Spaniard.     Comw. 

SPANGING.  Rails  laid  across  brooks  to  pre- 
yent  cattle  going  from  one  pastore  to  another. 
Devon. 

SPAN-GUTTER.  A  narrow  brick  drain  in  a 
coal  mine.    Salcp. 

SPANG-WHEW.  To  kill  a  toad  by  placing  it 
on  one  end  of  a  lever,  and  then  driving  it 
rapidly  into  the  air  by  a  sharp  stroke  on  the 
other  end.    North, 

SPANIEL.    The  same  as  Spancel,  q.v. 

SPANK.  (1)  A  hard  slap.    Var.  dial 

(2)  To  move  energetically.  East. 

SPANKER.  A  man  or  animal  very  large,  or 
excessively  active,    far.  diaL 

SPANKER-EEL.    The  lamprey.   North, 

SPANKERS.    Gold  coins.    Devon, 

SPANKING.  Large ;  lusty ;  sprightly ;  active ; 
conspicuous ;  spruce,  or  neat 

SPANKY.    Showy ;  smart.    Var.  dial 

SPANNER.  An  instrument  by  which  the 
wheels  of  wheel-lock  guns  and  pistols  were 
wound  up.  They  were  at  first  simple  levers 
with  square  holes  in  them.  Next  a  tumscrew 
was  added,  and  lastly,  they  were  united  to  the 
powder-flasks  for  small  priming.  Meyrick. 
The  term  is  still  in  use,  applied  to  a  wrencher, 
a  nut  screw-driver. 

SPAN-NEW.  Quite  new.  Var.  diaL  This 
common  phrase  occurs  in  Chaucer,  and  Tyr- 
whitt,  who  gives  an  explanation  with  hesi- 
tation, does  not  seem  to  be  aware  it  is  still 
in  general  use. 

SPANNIMS.  A  game  at  marbles  played  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  England. 

SPANNISHING.  The  fuU  blow  of  a  flower. 
Romaant  of  the  Rose,  3633. 

SPAN3ELLE.    A  spaniel,  or  dog. 

SPAR.  (I)  To  practise  boxing.  Metaphorically, 
to  disagree.  Var.  dial.  "A  sparring  blow," 
a  decisive  hit  in  boxing. 
2)  To  shut ;  to  close ;  to  £uten.  The  older 
form  of  the  word  is  aperre.  The  bolt  of  a 
door  is  called  the  tpar. 

Alle  the  jatit  of  Notyngham 

Ha  made  to  be  sparred  ererychone. 

MS.  Cantah.  Ft.  v.  48,  f.  197. 

'3)  A-spoTt  in  a  state  of  opposition.  7b  set  the 
legu  tMtpar,  to  place  them  in  the  form  of  the 
rafters  of  a  roof. 


(4)  The  pointed  stick  used  for  fixing  th«  thatck 
of  a  roof.    Weet. 

(5^  ^Mnv,  rafters.    North. 

(6;  "  The  coat  or  covering  of  oar  or  metal,  ^n 
the  vein  of  metal  in  silver  mines  there  is  a 
white  fluor  about  the  vein  which  they  call 
tpar,  and  a  black  which  they  call  blinds" 
Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033, 1 388. 

SPARABLES.  Shoemakers'  nails.  Var.  dial 
Dekker  spells  the  term  tparrowbilt,  as  also 
Wilbraham,  p.  Ill ;  whence  it  would  seem 
that  it  is  derived  from  the  nails  being  some- 
what in  the  form  of  sparrows'  bills. 

SPARANDE.    Sparing;  niggardly.   {A.-S.) 

SPARCH.     Brittle.    East. 

SPARCLE.    A  spark.    Still  in  use. 
Thei  ihul  se  feadet  many  one 
By  the  tpardea  oute  of  fire  that  gone. 

MS.  Jddit.  11305,  f.  98. 
Alio  the  lanteme  In  the  vynd  that  tone  1«  aqueynt, 
Ase  eparkle  In  the  te  that  tone  1«  adreynt, 
Aie  vom  in  the  itrero  that  tone  li  to-thwith, 
Ase  smoke  in  the  lift  that  passet  oure  slth. 

tUli^.  Antiq.\\.2S!d. 

SPAR-DUST.    The  dust  in  wood  which  is  pro- 

duced  by  insects..  East. 
SPARE.  (1)  To  refrain.    {J.-S.) 

Than  spake  that  byrde  so  bryght, 
Thare  was  bot  he  and  his  knyght, 
I  spake  with  thame  thb  nyghte. 
Why  soldi  eparef 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  I.  17,  f.  IJ*'. 

(2^  Slow ;  kept  in  reserve.    Devon. 

(31  Several ;  divers.    Gawayne. 

SPARE-BED.  A  bed  not  constantly  used,  kept 
in  reserve  for  visitors.    Var.  dial 

SPAR-GADS.  Gads  or  sticks  to  be  split  up  into 

•  spars  for  thatch.    West. 

SPAR-HAWK.    A  sparrowhawk.    (J.-S.) 

SPAR.HCX)K.  A  small  hook  used  for  making 
or  cutting  spars.     West. 

SPARING.  The  commencement  of  a  cock- 
fight, by  rising  and  striking  with  the  heels. 

SPARK.  (I)  A  diamond.  The  word  occurs 
several  times  in  this  sense  in  old  plays. 

(2)  To  splash  with  dirt.    North. 

(3)  A  gay  dashing  fellow. 

When  Venus  is  ill  placed,  she  inclines  men  to  be 
effeminate,  timerous,  lustful,  followers  of  whenches, 
very  slugkh,  and  addicted  to  idleness,  an  adulterer, 
incestuous,  a  fantastick  epark,  spending  his  moneys 
in  ale-houses  and  taverns  among  loose  ladvious 
people,  a  meer  lasy  companion,  not  careing  for  wife' 
or  children  if  roarryed,  coveting  unlawful  beds, 
given  much  to  adultry,  not  regarding  his  repu- 
tation or  creddit ;  if  a  woman,  very  impudent  in  all 
her  ways ;  colour  mUky  sky. 

BUhoj/t  Marrow  cf  Jetrotogy,  p.  A3. 

SPARKE.    To  gutter.    (J,-S.) 

It  tparAedend  ful  brlthshoo. 
So  doth  the  gode  charbucleston, 
Tliat  men  mouthe  se  by  the  llth 
A  peni  chesen,  so  was  it  brith. 

Bavelok,  8144. 

SPARKED.    Variegated.    Far.  diaL 

SPARKLE.     To  scatter;  to  disperse.    Still  in 

use  in  the  North  of  England.     "  I  sparkyll 

abroode,  I  sprede  thynges  asonder ;  I  sender 
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or  I  part,  whan  the  sowdien  of  a  capitajne  be 
aparkylfyd  abrode,  what  can  he  do  in  tyme  of 
nede/*  Palsgrave,  1530,  verb.  f.  367. 
SPARKLING.    Claying  between  the  spars  to 

cover  the  thatch  of  cottages.    Norf, 
SPARfCLING-HEAT.    ''There  be  several  de- 
grees  of  heat  in  a  smith's  forge,  according  to 
the  purpose  of  their  work,  1.  i^bloud  red  heat. 
2.  A  white  flame  heat.    3.  A  sparkling  or 
welding  heat,  used  to  weld  barrs  or  pieces  of 
iron,  i.  e.  to  work  them  into  one  another," 
Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  f.  388. 
SPARKY.    The  same  as  parked,  q.  v. 
SPARKYLDE.    Sprinkled. 

The  chyldyi  clothy*,  ryche  and  gode. 
He  had  tparkyldt  with  that  blode. 

MS.  Cuntah,  TU  ii.  aS,  f.  97* 
SPARLIE.    Peevish.    Norihumb. 
SPARLING.    The  smelt.    In  Wales,  the  samlet 

is  called  by  this  name. 
SPARLIRE.    The  calf  of  the  leg.   See  Beves  of 
Hamtoun,  p.  90. 

The  knyght  smoot  with  good  wyUe 

Strokes  of  thre. 
And  the  ape  hym  boot  full  ylle 

Thorgh  the  tparlyrt.  Oetooian,  3J0. 

SPARPIL.    To  disperse.    See  Gerte. 
His  myjt  has  made  in  his  pouere 
Proud  men  to  •parfU  from  his  face. 

MS,  Douee  909,  f.  84. 
SPAR RO WBLE S.    Same  as  Sparables,  q.  v. 
SPARROWFART.    Break  of  day.    Craven, 
SPARROW-TONGUE.     Knot-grass.    Gerard. 
SPARSE.    To  disperse ;  to  scatter. 
SPART.     The  dwarf  rush.    North,     Ground 

covered  with  sparts  is  said  to  be  sparty. 
SPARTHE.    An  axe,  or  halberd.    ^.-S.) 
And  an  ax  in  hb  other,  ahogeand  unmete, 
A  spetos  tparthe  to  expoun  in  spelle  quo  so  myjt. 

Syr  Gatpaj/n  and  the  Grene  Kny^t,  209. 

SPARTICLES.     Spectacles.    West, 
SPARTO.    A  kind  offish. 

Certes,  such  is  the  force  of  rope  made  of  the  skin 
of  this  fish,  that  they  will  hold  at  a  plunge  no  lesse 
than  the  Spanish  tparto, 

HoUnshed,  DetcHptUm  of  Scotland,  p.  18. 

SPARVER.  The  canopy  or  wooden  frame  at 
the  top  of  a  bed.  The  term  was  sometimes 
applied  to  the  bed  itself.  "  Lict  deparement, 
a  bed  of  state,'  or  a  great  tparver  bed,  that 
serves  onely  for  shew,  or  to  set  out  a  roome," 
Cotgrave  in  v.  Parement,  "  A  canapie  or 
sparvier  for  a  bed,"  Florio,  p.  349.  Sparvill 
tester,  the  canopy  of  a  bed,  Unton  Invent. 

The  thrld  chamber  beint;  my  bedd-chamber,  was 
apparelled  with  rich^clothe  of  tys^ue,  raised,  and  a 
grete4}»arv«randcounterpointe  to  the  same. 

8(nt«  Paperst  I.  S39 

SPARWISTUNGGE.  The  herb  sparrow's- 
tongue.    See  Archaeologia,  xxx.  413. 

SPAT.  (1)  A  blow.    Kent. 

(2)  The  cartilaginoos  substance  by  which  an 
oyster  adheres  to  its  shell.   East, 

SPATCH.COCK.  A  hen  just  killed  and  quickly 
broiled  for  any  sudden  occasion. 

SPATE.    A  small  pond.    Dunelm. 

SPATIIE.    The  sheath  of  an  ear  of  corn. 


SPATS.    Gaiters.    Cumb. 
SPATTLE.  (1)  To  spit;  to  slaver.    "  SpatyU, 
flame,  craehat"  Palsgrave,  1530. 

I  spitte,  1  spatle  in  spech,  I  sporoe, 
I  weme,  I  lutle,  ther-for  I  mume. 

Reliq,  ^ntiq,ii,iU. 

Would  to  God  therfore  that  we  were  come  to  such 

a  detestation  and  loathing  of  lying,  that  we  would 

even  $pattl»  at  it,  and  cry  fle  upon  it,  and  ail  that 

use  it.  Denfa  Pathway^  p.  1(90. 

(2)  **Spatyll  an  instrument,"  Palsgrave.  A 
board  used  in  turning  oat  cakes  is  so  termed, 
but  the  identity  is  doubtful.  Palsgrave  per- 
haps meant  the  slice  used  by  apothecaries  for 
spreading  their  plasters  or  salves. 

SPAUD.  (1)  The  shoulder.  North,  "  Armus, 
a  spawde,"  Nominale  MS.  xv.  Cent. 

(2)  A  pen  is  said  to  have  too  much  spaud,  when 
the  two  members  of  its  nib  or  point  expand 
too  widely  when  pressed  upon  the  paper. 
Yorksh, 

(3)  To  cut  up  the  ground.    North, 

(4)  To  founder,  as  a  ship. 
SPAUL.     Spittle ;  saliva. 

Another  while  the  well  drench'd  smoky  Jew, 
That  stands  in  his  own  tpaMl  above  the  shoe. 

Haifa  Po€m»,p,\X 

SPAUNDRE.    In  architecture,  a  spandreL 

SPAUT.    A  youth.    North, 

SPAUT-BONE.  The  shoulder-bone.  East, 
Pronounced  in  the  North  spaw-bone. 

SPAVE.    To  castrate  an  animal.    North, 

SPAW.    The  slit  of  a  pen.    North, 

SPAWL.  (1)  A  splinter,  as  of  wood,  &c  South. 

(2)  To  scale  away,  like  the  surface  of  a  stone. 
Somerset, 

SPAWLS.  The  branches  of  a  tree;  the  divi- 
sions of  anything.     North. 

SPA\VN.     A  term  of  abuse. 

SPAY.     To  castrate.    Var,  dial 

SPEAK.  To  speak  at  the  mouth;  that  is,  to 
speak  freely  and  unconstrained.    North, 

SPEAK-HOUSE.  The  room  in  a  convent  in 
which  the  inmates  were  allowed  to  speak 
with  their  friends.    Oxf.  Gloss.  Arch.  p.  273. 

SPEAKS.     Same  as  Skelms,  q.  v. 

SPEALL.  A  spawl  or  splinter.  "  A  kth,  a 
little  boord,  a  splint  or  speaU  of  wood  or 
stone,''  Florio,  p.  44.  "  Spilh,  a  pinne,  a 
pricke,  a  sting,  a  pricking-thome,  a  spHl,** 
ibid.  p.  523,  ed.  1611. 

SPEANED.     Newly  delivered.    Nor  thumb. 

SPEANS.    TeaU.   Kent, 

His  necke  is  short,  like  a  tygert  and  a  lyons,  apt 
to  bend  downeward  to  his  meat ;  his  bellie  b  verie 
large,  being  uniforme,  and  next  to  it  the  intrals  as 
in  a  wolfe :  it  hath  also  foure«pecin<!»  to  her  paps. 

T^fptelCt  Four'Footed  BtasU,  1(107,  p.  38. 

SPEAR.  (1)  Goods  sold^under  the  spear,  thai  is, 
by  public  auction. 

(2)  A  soldier  who  carried  a  spear.  The  spears 
were  heavy  armed  cavalry. 

(3)  To  inqmre.     See  S^ere, 

Yet  saw  they  no  man  there  at  whom 
They  might  the  matter  spear. 

^obin  Hood.  I.  103. 
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(4)  To  germinate,  as  barley.    South, 

(5)  The  sting  of  a  bee.     For.  dial. 

(6)  A  blade  of  grass ;  a  reed.    Kent. 
SPE  ARE.    A  spire,  or  steeple. 

The  tpeare  or  iteeple  of  which  churche  was  fired 
by  lightening,  and  consumed  even  to  the  ttoneworke 
thereof.  Lambard^s  Perambulation,  1596.  p.  887. 

•SPEAR-GRASS.    Couch  grass.   Suffolk,    Har- 
rison applies  the  term  spearie  to  coarse  grass 
in  his  Description  of  Britaine,  p.  109. 
SPEAR-STAFF.     Futt  de  lance,  Palsgrave. 
SPEAR-STICKS.    Pointed  sticks,  doubled  and 

twisted,  used  for  thatching.     Devon, 
SPECES.     Sorts,  or  kinds.     (J.-N.) 
SPECIAL.     Good;  excellent.     Var,  dial 
SPECIOUSLY.    EspeciaUy.    North, 
SPECK.  (1)  The  sole  of  a  shoe.    Also,  the  fish 
so  called.    Ea»t, 

(2) 

Adieu,  good  cheese  and  onions ;  stuff  thy  guts 
With  speck  and  barley-pudding  for  digestion. 

Heytttood'e  Engiith  Ttavetter, 

(3)  The  spoke  of  a  wheel.    North. 
SPECKINGS.    Large  long  n:iils.    Eoit. 
SPECKS.    Plates  of  iron  nailed  upon  a  plough 

to  keep  it  from  wearing  out.     YorJksh. 
SPECS.     Spectacles.     Far.  dial, 
SPECULAR^STONE.    A  kind  of  transparent 

stone,  mentioned  in  Harrison's  Desaiption 

of  England,  p.  187. 
SPED.  (1)  To  speed.    North, 
(2J  Went ;  proceeded.     Gavmyne, 
(3)  Versed  in.    Dyce, 
SPEDE.    To  dispatch.     (A.-N.) 
SPEDEFUL.  (1)  Effectual.    (2)  Ready. 
SPEDELYER.    More  quickly. 

And  ofte  epedefyer  speke  ere  I  jour  speche  here. 

MS.  Cott.  Calig.  A.  \l  f.  117. 

SPEECHLESS.     Using  few  words;    concise. 

The  term  constantly  occurs  in  this  sense  in 

early  writers,  distinct  from  the  modem  syno- 

nyme  dumb.    See  Palsgrave. 
SPEED.  (1)  A  disease  amongst  young  cattle 

common  in  the  autumn.     North. 

(2)  To  destroy ;  to  kill.  Marlowe.  Speeding- 
place,  the  place  where  a  wound  is  fatal. 

(3)  Ludt ;  fortune.  "  Spede,  lucke,  encontre** 
Palsgrave.  "  The  queen's  speed,"  Winter's 
Tale,  iL  2. 

SPEEKE.  '*  A  speeke,  or  sheathing  nayle,  used 
in  shipping,"  Cotgrave  in  v.  Etioupe. 

SPEEL.  (I )  The  same  as  ^eaUj  q.  v.  «  A  spele, 
a  smidl  wand,  or  switch  in  Westmorl." 
Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  f.  388. 

(2)  To  climb ;  to  clamber.    North. 

SPEER.  (1)  The  chimney-post.     Chesh. 

(2)  A  screen  across  the  lower  end  of  a  hall.  Pr. 
Parv.  "  Speere  in  a  hall,  buffet,**  Palsgrave, 
1530.  **  Speer,  a  shelter  in  a  house,  made 
between  the  door  and  fire  to  keep  off  the 
wind,"  HoUoway,  p.  159. 

(3) 

The  males  in  this  kind  doe  onely  beare  homes, 
and  such  as  do  not  grow  out  of  the  crownes  of  their 
head,  but  as  It  were  out  of  the  middle  on  either 
side,  a  litle  above  the  elet,  and  so  bend  to  the  sides. 


They  are  sharp  and  ftill  of  bunches  like  harts,  no 
where  smooth  but  in  the  tops  of  the  epeere,  and 
where  the  values  run  to  carry  nutriment  to  their 
whole  length,  which  is  covered  with  a  holrye  skin : 
they  are  not  so  rough  at  the  b^inning  or  at  the 
first  prosses  specially  in  the  for-part  as  tliey  are  In 
the  second,  for  that  onely  is  fiill  of  wrinckles ;  from 
the  bottom  to  the  middle  they  growe  straight,  but 
from  thence  they  are  a  little  recurved. 

Topeeir*  Four-Footed  Beaete,  1607,  p.  927. 

SPEIGHT.       A  kind  of   large    woodpecker. 
"  Epiche,  a  speight,"  Cotgrave. 

SPEIN.    A  shoot. 

Pride  therefore  may  verle  fitly  be  compared  to 
the  crab-stock  speine,  which  growe  out  of  the  roote 
of  the  very  best  apple-tree.    Dent's  Pathway^  p.  36. 

SPEKABILL.     Special;  peculiar. 

SPEKE.     The  spoke  of  a  wheel.     North, 

SPEKEN.    A  small  spike.     Suffolk. 

SPEKTAKEL.    A  spying-glass.    {Lot.) 

SPEL.  (1)  The  same  as  Speall,  q.  v. 

(2)  A  tale,  or  history.    {J.-S.) 

And  thow  wolt  that  conne  wel. 
Take  gode  hede  on  thys  tpeL 

MS,  Cott.  Claud,  A.  11.  f.  1S9. 

(3)  Liberty.     Craven. 

SPELCH.'   To  bruise,  as  in  a  mortar ;  to  split, 

as  spelehed  peagf  &c.    Pegge, 
SPELDER.  (1)  To  spell.     Yorkth,    It  is  an 
old  form.      "  To  speldyr,  syUabicare**  MS. 
Diet,  written  about  the  year  1500. 
(2)  A  splinter,  or  chip.    "  Spelder  of  woode, 
ewto/,"  Palsgrave,  1530. 

The  grete  schafte  that  was  longe, 
Alle  to  epUdurs  hit  spronge. 

jtvowynge  of  King  Arthttr,  xiil.  6. 

SPELK.    A  splinter  or  narrow  slip  of  wood. 

Hence,  a  very  lean  person.     North,    "To 

spelk  in  Yorkshire,  to  set  a  broken  bone; 

whence  the  splints  or  splinters  of  wood  used 

in  binding  up  of  broken  bones  are  calld  spelks. 

In  Northumberland,  a  spelck  is  any  swath,  or 

roller,  or  band,"  Kennett  MS. 
SPELL.  (1)  The  trap  employed  at  the  game  of 

nurspeU,  made  like  that  used  at  trap-ball. 

Line, 
(2)  A  piece  of  paper  rolled  up  to  serve  for  the 

purpose  of  lighting  a  fire,  a  pipe,  &c.    Also 

the  transverse  pieces  of  wood  at  the  bottom  of 
'    a  chair,  which  strengthen  and  keep  together 

the  legs,  are  called  spell».    Line.  ' 

(2)  Pleasure ;  relaxation.    Somerset, 

(3)  A  turn ;  a  job.     Var.  dial 
SPELL-BONE.    The  small  bone  of  the  leg. 
SPELLE.    To  talk ;  to  teach. 

To  lewed  men  Engllsshe  I  spelle. 
That  undirstondeth  what  I  con  telle. 

Cursor  Mundi,  MS.  Coll.  Trim,  Cantub,  t  & 
Of  an  erle  y  wyll  yow  telle. 
Of  a  better  may  no  man  sptflle  i 
And  of  hys  stewarde.  bryghtof  hcwe. 
That  was  bothe  gode  and  trewe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Vi.  11.  38,  f.  147- 

SPELLERE.    A  speaker.     {A.-S.) 
Speke  we  of  tho  spelleres  bolde. 
Siih  we  have  of  thb  lady  tolde. 
Curmn-  Mundi,  MS,  ColL  THn.  Cantab,  f.  1S7* 

SPELLERS.    **  Eipoii  ^un  cetf,  the  top  of  a 
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red  deeres  head ;  of  a  fiOlow,  the  tpeOertt" 
Cotgravc. 
S«>ELLYCOAT.    A  ghost.     North, 
SPjBLLYNG.    a  relation;  a  tale.     {A.-S.) 
As  we  telle  yn  owre  *pettvng» 
Falseoet  come  never  to  gode  endyng. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ft.  iL  36,  f.  185. 

SPELONKE.    A  cavern.    (J.-N.) 
Monkes  and  mendlnauntSt 
Men  by  hemtelve. 
In  tpeket  and  in  9pelonkm, 
Selde  speken  togIdere$. 

Pierf  Ploughman,  p.  311. 
Than  kyng  Alexander  and  Candeoblt  went  furthe 
alle  that  daye,  and  come  tille  a  grete  ^^une,  and 
thare  thay  herberde  thame. 

MS.Uncoln  A.  1. 17,  (•  43. 

SPELT.    A  splinter.    "Chippet  or  spelts  of 

wood/'  Nomenclator,  1585,  p.  143. 
SPELT-CORN.    Vetches.    Devon, 
SPENCE.  (1)  "  Spcns  a  huttrye,  deapencier,*' 
Palsgrave.     "  CeUrium,  a  spens/'  Nominale 
MS.    The  term  is  still  in  use  in  the  provinces, 
applied  to  a  safe,  a  cupboard,  a  convenient 
place  in  a  house  for  keeping  provisions ;  a 
pantry;   an    eating-^ftram  in  a   farmhouse. 
'*  JHapeMorivm,  a  spenyse,*'  Nominale  MS. 
Yet  I  had  lever  the  and  I 
Where  both  togyther  secretly 
In  some  comer  in  the«p«fte«. 

Interlude  t/the  iiij,  BUmtnte,  n.  d. 
(2)  Expense.     Palsgrave. 
SPEND.  (1)  To  consume ;  to  destroy.    East. 
Than  rode  they  two  togedur  a-ryght, 
Wyth  scharp  sperys  and  swerdys  bryght, 

Thay  smote  togedur  sore  1 
Ther  sperys  they  tpendjfd  and  brake  schyldys. 
The  pecys  flewe  into  the  feldys* 
Grete  dyntys  dud  they  dele  thore. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  ?». 

i2)  To  span  with  the  fingers.    East, 
3)  Fastened.     Gawayne, 

(4)  The  skin  of  a  hog.     Metaphorically,  any 
surface,  as  sward.    Devon. 

(5)  To  break  ground.     Comw, 
SPEND.ALL.     A  spendthrift.      '*  Jlldrga  la 

mdno,  a  spend  all,  a  wast-good,''  Plorio. 
SPENDING.CHEESE.    A  kind  of  cheese  used 

by  farmers  for  home  consumption.    East, 
SPENDINGE.    Money.    {A..S,) 
And  gyf  them  some  jjMntfjm^, 
That  them  owt  of  thy  londe  may  bryng. 

MS.  Cdntab,  Ff.  il.  38,  f.  72. 

SPENDLOW.      In  feUing  wood  for  hurdles, 
the  dead  wood  is  tied  in  faggots  and  sold  for 
firing.    These  faggots  are  termed  apendhws. 
SPENE.  (1)  Block  up ;  stop  up.    Heame. 
(2)  To  spend ;  to  consume  time. 

And  gpene  that  day  in  holynes. 
And  leve  alle  othor  bysynee. 

MS.  Cott.  Claud,  A.  ii.  f.  138. 
For  ful  of  bittemease  hit  is; 

Ful  sore  thou  mi5t  ben  agast. 

For  after  that  thou  tpenett  her  amis, 

Leste  thou  be  into  heUe  i-east. 

MS.Digb^n, 
SPENGE  D.    Pied,  as  cattle.    North, 
8PBNISE.    See4>mce(l).  ^ 


SPENSERE.    A  dispenser  of  provisions. 
The  ^pMwerc  and  the  botillere  bothe. 
The  kyng  with  hem  was  ful  wrothe. 

CWrwr  Mundi,  MS.  Coll.  Trin,  Cantab,  t.  S8 
After  he  was  kyng  he  weddM  hure  sone. 
His  owne  tpencer*  doujter  he  was. 

Chron,  Viiodun.  p.  6. 

SPENT.  Exhausted.  "1626, 14  Dec  Bryan 
Fletham,  fisherman,  beinge  tpeTU,  in  a  cobble," 
Sharp's  Chron.  Mirab.  p.  28. 

SPER.  (1)  To  prop  up ;  to  support  Still  in 
use,  according  to  the  Craven  Gloss,  ii.  158. 

(2)  Frail ;  brittle;  fragile. 

SPERAGE.    Asparagus.    Ray's  Diet.  TriL  p.  8. 

Eating  of  Carduus  l>enedictus,  of  rae.  ooyons, 

anise  seed,  gadike,  rotten  cheese,  stalkes  of  sperage, 

fendl.  Ftetchm'9  Difbr»nee»t  1083.  p.  94. 

SPERE.  (1)  To  ask;  to  inquire;  to  seek. 
StiU  in  use  in  the  North  of  England.  "  To 
speer  or  goe  a  speering,  to  enquire  and  search 
for.  Dunelm,  And  on  the  borders  of  Scot- 
land,  he  that  can  help  to  cattle  taken  away 
bv  moss-troopers  is  called  aspeerer"  Kennett, 
MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

For  nothyng  that  they  eowde  «pere. 
They  cowde  nevyr  of  hur  here. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38.  f.  ?&. 
Then  was  the  kyng  bothe  bljrtheand  gladd. 
And  seyde.  For  Moradas  y  am  not  adrad. 

To  batayle  when  he  schalle  wende 
Ofte  y  made  men  aftur  yow  to  spere. 
But  myght  y  not  of  yow  here. 
My  ryght  sclutlle  thou  defende. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff .  U  38,  f  .  80. 
And  bad  them  spetre  aftur  a  man 
That  late  was  comyn  thedur  than . 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff  iL  38.  f.  14ft 
Syr,  he  seyde.  gramercy.  nay. 
Efte  togedur  speke  we  may. 

Y  aske  yow  but  a  stede: 
To  other  londys  wylle  y  «p«rs. 
More  of  awntuit  for  to  here. 
And  whodothe  besteyn  dede. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ft,  U.  38,  f.  79. 

(2)  A  sphere.    (A,'S.) 

(3)  A  point.    (J..S.) 

And  till  the  sunne  was  at  mydday  «]Mr«, 
On  golde  and  sylke  and  on  wolles  softe. 
With  hir  hondes  she  wolde  wordie  ofte. 

I^dgatt,  MS.  AaJm,  39.  f.  & 

(4)  Spirit.    Sharp's  Cov.  Myst.  p.  120. 

(5)  To  fasten ;  to  shut.     Palsgrave, 

(6)  A  spy ;  one  who  spies. 

(7)  Spire ;  shoot    Hence  a  stripling. 
SPEREL.    A  clasp,  or  fsstening. 
SPERINGE.    A  fastening.    "FulMiys  asateor 

a  jate  with  too  sperynges,"  MS.GloacCath.l9. 

SPERKET.  A  wooden,  hooked,  large  peg,  not 
much  curved,  to  hang  saddles,  lumess,  &c. 
on.  *<  Spurgett**  according  to  Ray,  **  a  tagge, 
or  piece  of  wood  to  hang  any  thing  upon ;" 
but  we  always  pronounce  the  k.  It  is  like 
perk,  but  the  latter  is  supported  at  both  ends,* 
for  fowls  to  perch  ox  Moor,  p.  382. 

SPERKLE.    The  coUar-bone. 

SPERME.    Seed.     {J..N.) 

SPERN.    A  buttress,  or  spur. 

SPERR.    To  publish  banns.    Deri.    Thii 
derived  from  spere,  to  ask. 
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SPERSE.    To  disperse.    See  Sparse. 

Sweete  ro*es  colour  In  that  risage  falre 
With  yvorie  b  apent  and  mingelled. 

BHtUh  Bkbliographer,  L  SS. 

SPERT.    A  sudden  fit  or  thought.    East 
SPERTE.     Spirit. 

Into  thy  hands,  Lord,  I  commltt 
My  tperte,  which  b  thy  dewe.  MS.  Jthmoie  802. 
SPERVITE R.    A  keeper  of  sparrow-hawks  and 

musket-hawks.    Bemers. 
SPETCH.    To  patch.     Yorksh, 
SPETCHEL-DIKE.  A  dike  made  of  stones  laid 
in  horizontal  rows  with  a  bed  of  thin  turf  be- 
tween each  of  them. 
SPETOUS.    Angry;  spiteful.     (^.-AT.) 
Florent  thanne  askede  hit  fudir  Clement 
Whate  alle  that  aptUma  noyet  thanne  ment  ? 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  103. 
Thorow  my  naylet,  a  tpetout  wounde. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  42. 
SPETTACLE.    A  spectodc.    East. 
SPEWRING.    A  boarded  partition.    Exmoor. 
SPEXT.     Speakest. 

Mon  that  thuncheth  he  ded  yg, 
Newe  hous  and  comfort  thai  buen  hit. 
5ef  thou  with  dede  mon  apest, 
Muche  Joie  the  it  next. 
Whote  thunchett  hirotelf  adreint. 
Of  detturbaunce  he  bith  ateint. 

B3Hq.Antiq.  i.  265. 

SPIAL.    A  spy.    Shak. 
SPICCOTY.    Speckled.    Somerset. 
SPICE.  (1)   Sweetmeats;  gingerbread;  cake; 
any  kind  of  dried  fruit.    North. 

(2)  Species ;  kind.  {A.-N.)  **  Spyce,  a  kynde, 
espece"  Palsgrave,  1530. 

Al  that  toucheth  dedly  tynne 
In  any  if^eo  that  we  fklie  ynne. 

MS.  Httrt.  1701,  r.  1. 
Chydynge  oomyt  of  hert  hy. 
And  grett  pride  and  velany. 
And  other  «plc«  that  mekylle  deret. 

R.  d«  Brunne^  MS.  Botoet,  p.  81. 
Here  aftirwarde,  at  undlrttonde. 
Thou  ichalt  the  tpieia  at  they  ttonde. 

Gwoer,  MS.  Soe.  jintiq.  134.  f.6]. 

(3)  A  slight  attack  of  any  disorder.  South. 
"  Spyce  of  the  axes"  Palsgrave,  1530. 

(4)  A  small  stick.     North. 

SPICED.  Scrupulous.  "  Spiced  conscience/* 
Chaucer.  "  Under  pretence  of  spiced  holi- 
nesse/'  tract  dated  1594,  ap.  Todd*s  Illus- 
trations of  Gower,  p.  380. 

SPICE-KYEL.    Broth  with  rusms.     North. 

SPICE-PLATE.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  to 
take  spice  with  wine,  and  the  plate  on  which 
the  spice  was  laid  was  termed  the  spice-plate. 

SPICER.  A  grocer.  See  Manners  and  House- 
hold Expenses  of  England,  p.  153. 

SPICERY.    Spices. 

He  went  and  Mt  conynget  thre 

«  A)le  baken  welle  fai  a  pabty. 

With  wel  gode  tpicerpe. 

MS.  Ccmtab.  Ff.  r.48,  f.M. 

SPICING.  In  a  holly  rod  used  for  the  handle 
of  a  cart-whip,  the  great  thick  end  is  called 
tne  stun^,  and  the  small  taper  end  to  which 
the  lash  is  tied  ia  called  the  spicing. 
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SPICK.  (1)  A  spike.    Plorio,p.98. 
(2)  "  A  spycke  of  a  bacon  llycke."  Skelton,  I 
106.    From  A.-S.  tpic,  bacon,  lardum.  **  Spyk 
of  fiesshe,  popa,'*  Pr.  Parv.  ed.  1499. 
SPICK-AND-SPAN-NEW..   Quite  new. 
Fortune  th*  audadotit  doth  Juvaie, 
But  lett  the  tlmldous  mitcarry. 
Then  while  the  honour  thou  hatt  gat 
It  fpiek  and  span  n«Wt  piping  hot, 
Strike  her  up  brarely,  thou  hadtt  bett, 
And  trutt  thy  fortune  with  the  rett. 

Hudibrat,  I.  lii.  396. 

SPICY-FIZZER,    A  currant  cake.    Nevfc. 
SPIDDOCK.      A    spigot.      Spiddock-pot,    an 
earthen  jar  perforated  to  admit  a  spiddock. 
Spiddock'pot  legs,  large  awkward  legs. 
For  whiitt  one  drop  of  ale  wat  to  be  had, 
They  qua  ft  and  drunk  it  round  about  like  mad  ; 
When  all  watofT,  then  out  they  pull'd  the  Uppt, 
And  ttuck  the  tjAddoctu  finely  in  their  hatt. 

The  PrttUe  of  Yorkthirt  Ale,  1697,  p.  15. 

SPIDER-CATCHER.    A  monkey. 
SPIDER-SHANKS.    A  lanky  fellow.     North. 
SPIER.    A  spy ;  a  scout.    It  is  the  transktion 

of  expkrator  in  Nominale  MS. 
SPIFFLICATE.     To  dismay ;  to  confound ;  to 

beat  severely.    Far.  dial 
SPIGGOT-SUCKER.   «•  Pinteur,  a  tippler,  pot- 
companion,  spiggot-sucker,"  Cotgrave. 
SPIGHT.    To  spite.     Tusser. 
SPIKE.       Lavender.      Far.    dial      "  Pynte 

of  spike  water,''    Cunningham's  Rev.  Ace 

p.  35.    Spik,  Barnes'  Dorset  Gl. 

There  growet  the  gilliflowre,  the  nynt,  the  day'sle 
Both  red  and  white,  the  blue-Teynd  violet ; 

The  purple  hyacynth,  the  *ppke  topleate  thee. 
The  tcarlet  dyde  carnation  bleeding  yet. 

The  AJBPBCtUmate  Shepheard,  1A04. 

SPIKE-AND-DAB.  A  waU  of  hurdle-work 
plastered  over  with  mortar.     West. 

SPIKE-BIT.    A  spike-passer.    Herrf. 

SPIKE-NAILS.    Large  long  nails. 

SPIKE-POLE.    A  kind  of  rafter.     West. 

SPIKING.  A  large  naiL  North.  The  term 
occurs  in  Palsgrave,  1530. 

SPIL.    The  same  as  SpeaH,  q.  v. 

SPILCOCK.    A  child's  whirligig. 

SPILE.  (1)  A  peg  at  the  end  of  a  cask  of  liquor. 
Spile-hole,  the  receptacle  for  the  same.  On 
the  top  it  is,  as  elsewhere,  the  vent-peg.  SpUe 
is  also  a  pile,  driven  in  wet  foundations,  or  in 
embankments.    JUoor. 

(2)  To  make  a  foundation  in  soft  earth  hy  driving 
in  spilea  or  piles.  East. 

(3)  To  carve  or  ait  up  birds. 

SPILL.  (1)  A  trial ;  an  attempt.     W^t. 

(2 )  The  stalk  of  a  plant.    JDeton. 

(3)  The  spindle  of  a  spinning-wheel. 
(4  )  Quantity ;  lot.    North. 

(5)  A  small  reward  or  gift.    East. 

(6)  The  spill  of  a  tongue,  i.  e.  a  neafs  tongue 
without  the  root.    Devon. 

SPILLE.    To  destroy;  to  mar;  to  perish;  to 
waste,  or  throw  away.  (J.-S.) 
To  a  wode  they  wente  in  bye. 
There  the  q:uene  tdiulde  patee  by* 
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And  there  itode  they  alle  ttylle. 
There  had  he  thoght  redyly 
To  have  do  the  quene  a  velaoye, 
Fayne  he  wolde  hur  «py//e. 

US,  Cantab.  Pf.  U.  98,  f .  73. 
And  5ef  hyre  herte  therto  grylle, 
Rather  theone  the  chylde  schokle  «fvA#, 
Teche  hyre  thenne  to  calle  a  moo 
That  in  that  nede  heipe  hyre  con. 

US,  CoiUm,  ClawL  A.  U.  t  1S8. 
Home  er  nyjt  come  he  0051, 
New  mete  with  hym  he  hro5t. 
For  defaute  wolde  he  not  tpUle, 

MS,  Qmfb,  Ft,  X,  48.  f.  51. 

SPILLINGE.    FaUuie. 

SPILLS.    Thin  slips  of  wood  or  paper,  used 

for  lighting  candles,  &c,     ^ar,  dial, 
SPILQUERENE.     **  Giraeulum,  quidam  ludut 

puerorum,  a  spilquerene,"  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  9. 
SPILT.    Spoiled.     Var,  dial. 
SPILTE.    Destroyed ;  undone.    {A.^S.) 
Then  rose  tche  up  and  come  agayne 
To  tyr  Roger,  and  fonde  hym  tlayne. 

Then  had  sche  lorow  y-nogh ! 
AlUt !  sche  seyde,  now  am  y  tpyUe, 
Thys  false  thefe,  withowtyn  gylte. 
Why  dyd  he  the  to  lion  ? 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff .  U.  38,  f.  73. 
When  the  dewke  harde  hym  so  sey. 
Alias,  he  seyde,  and  wele  awey ! 
For  my  men  that  betpylte, 
AUe  hyt  ys  myn  owne  gylte. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  li.  SB,  f.  154. 

SPILTERS.    "  The  spilters  of  a  deer's  head,  in 

eerm  eomuario  apiee  9l(mte9  futi,  dactyli, 

ntreuU^**  Coles. 
SPILTH.    That  which  is  spilt. 
8PILW00D.    Refuse  of  wood,  or  wood  spilt  by 

the  sawvers.    South, 
SPINCOPPE.    A  spider. 
SPINDE.    A  pantiy,  or  larder.  (Dut.) 
SPINDLE.  (1)  The  piece  of  iron  which  supports 

the  rest  in  a  plough.    Kent, 

(2)  The  third  swarm  of  bees  from  the  same  hive 
is  so  called  in  Warwickshire. 

(3)  Growing  com  is  said  to  spindle  when  it  first 
shoots  up  its  pointed  sheath,  previously  to  the 
development  of  the  ear.    East. 

(4)  "  A  woman  that  makes  or  spins  crooked 
spindles,  that  iB,maketh  her  husband  cuckold," 
Florio,  p.  177,  ed.  1611. 

(5)  The  same  as  Newels  q.  v. 
SPINDLE-RODS.    Railings.    North, 
SPINE.  (1)  A  thorn. 

Thouj  that  rotes  at  Mf dsomer  hen  fuUe  soote, 
Yltte  undemethe  is  hid  a  fulle  sharp  tpifne, 

Llfdgat^a  Bocha»,MS.  Hatt&n  S. 
And  outeof  hem  ereo  y-like  procede. 
As  doCh  a  floure  ovte  of  the  rouj  tp^e, 

I^dgate,  MS,  Soe,  Antiq.  134,  f.  17. 

{2)  The  green  sward.     West. 

(3)  The  hide  of  an  animal ;  the  fat  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  joint  of  meat.    Detfon. 

SPINEDY.     Stout ;  muscular.    /.  ffight. 

SPINET.    AsmaUwood.   {Lot.) 

Dark-shady  launes  agreed  best  with  her  humour, 
irtiatt  in  some  private  sptnet»  cooverting  with  her 


own  thooghts,  she  used  to  discourse  of  the  effects  of 

her  love  in  this  manner. 

The  Two  LaneaAhre  Idmerw,  1(M0,  p.  79. 
SPINETTED.    Slit  or  opened.    iViiiret. 
SPINGARD.    A  kind  of  small  cannon. 
SPINGEL.    Fennel    Somerset. 
SPINK.  (1)  A  chaffinch.     Far.  dial 

(2)  A  spark  of  fire.    North, 

(3)  A  chink.    Hants. 
SPINKED.     Spotted.     Yorhsh. 
SPINNAGE.    At  Norwich,  children  who  are 

sickly  are  taken  to  a  woman  living  in  St.  Law- 
rence to  be  cut  for  a  supposed  disease  called 
the  sphrmaffe.  The  woman  performs  the 
operation  on  a  Monday  morning  only,  and 
charges  threepence.  On  the  first  visit  the  wo- 
man cuts  the  lobe  of  the  right  ear  with  a  pair 
of  scissors,  and  with  the  blood  makes  the  sign 
of  the  cross  upon  the  child's  forehead.  On 
the  second  Monday  she  does  the  same  with 
the  left  ear ;  and  in  some  instances  it  is  deemed 
necessary  to  subject  the  little  sufferers  to  nine 
operations  of  this  ridiculous  ceremony. 

SPINNEL.    A  spindle.     North. 

SPINNER.  A  spider.  Palsgrave.  "  Eranye 
or  spynnare,"  Prompt  Parv.  p.  140. 

SPINNEY.  A  thicket  A  small  pUmtation  it 
sometimes  so  called.  It  occurs  in  this  sense 
in  Domesday  Book.  See  Carlisle's  Account 
of  Charities,  p.  306.  In  Buckinghamshire  the 
term  is  applied  to  a  brook. 
At  the  last  hi  a  littel  dich  he  lepes  over  a  tpenne. 
Steles  out  ful  stilly  hy  a  strothe  raude. 

Syr  Oawaynandthe  Orene  Kny^tf  1709. 

SPINNICK.     A  dwarf.     Somerset. 

SPINNING-DRONE.    The  cockchafer.  Comw. 

SPINNING-MONEY.    Sixpences.    Norf. 

SPINNING-TURN.    A  spinning-wheeL    West. 

SPINNY.  Thin;  small;  slender.  The  term 
occurs  several  times  in  Middleton. 

SPINNY-WHY.  A  child's  game  at  NewcasUe, 
nearly  the  same  as  Hide-and-seek. 

SPION.    A  spy.     Heywood. 

SPIRACLE.  *'  A  spiracle,  a  loftie  sentence  or  a 
quickning  conceipt."  List  of  old  words  pre- 
fixed to  Batman  uppon  Bartholome,  1582. 

SPIRE.  (1)  "  Spyre  of  come,  barbe  du  ble** 
Palsgrave.  '*  I  spyer  as  come  dothe  whan  it 
begynneth  to  waxe  rype,  je  espie/*  ibid. 

(2)  To  ask ;  to  inquire.     (J,-S.) 

When  Adam  dalfe  and  Even  spane. 

Go  spirtt  if  thou  may  spede ; 
Whare  was  thanne  the  pride  of  mane» 
That  nowe  merres  his  mede. 

MS.  Linco/n  A.  1. 17,  f.Sia 
In  thi  50Uthe  thou  salle  make  thyne  endynge,  hoi 
9pirr0  me  nother  the  tyme  ne  the  houre  whenne  it 
ichal  be,  for  I  wilie  <m  na  wyse  telle  it  to  the. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  1.  17,  f.  4. 
My  wllle,  my  herte,  and  alle  my  wit 
Ben  fully  sette  to  harlien  and  *pifre 
What  eny  man  wol  spelce  of  hire. 

Cower,  MS,  Soe.  JbMq,  134,  f.  74. 

(3)  A  young  tree.    North, 

(4)  A  stake.     Chaucer. 

SPIRES.  Is  chiefly  applied  to  the  tall  spedet 
of  sedge  which  forms  elastic  moundi  (in  some 
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connties  cut  out  and  dried  for  church  haBsocks) 
in  boggy  places  ;  it  is  likewise  used  of  the  tall 
leaves  of  the  common  yellow  iris,  often  found 
in  wet  meadows,     hie  qf  Wight, 

SPIRIT.    The  electric  fluid.    E(ut, 

SPIRIT-PLATE.  In  melting  of  iron  ore  the 
bottom  of  the  fiumace  has  four  stones  to  make 
H  perpendicular  square  to  receive  the  metal, 
of  which  four  stones  or  walls,  that  next  the 
bellows  is  called  the  tuam  or  tuiron  wall,  that 
against  it  the  wind-wall  or  spiriUplaie. 
Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  f.  388. 

SPIRITY.     Spirited.     Sorth, 

SPIRT.  Metaphorically,  an  interval,  a  brief 
space  of  time.    North. 

SPIRTLE.    To  sprinkle.     Drayton. 

SPIRT-NET.  A  kind  of  fishing-net,  described 
in  Blome's  Gent.  Rec  ii.  200. 

SPISER- WIFE.  A  woman  who  sold  spices,  and 
generally  grocery.    Nominale  MS. 

SPISS.  Firm;  thick.  (Lat.)  "  Coiwfcnw,  con- 
dense, thicke,  spisie,*'  Florio,  p.  115. 

SPIT.  (1)  The  depth  a  spade  goes  in  digging, 
about  a  foot.  Far.  dial  A  spade  is  some- 
times so  called. 

(2)  To  lay  eggs,  said  of  insects.     JFett. 

(3)  Very  slight  rain.     Far.  dioL 

(4)  Spit  and  a  stride,  a  phrase  meaning  a  very 
short  distance.  North. 

(5)  A  sword.    A  cant  term. 

(6)  Injury.     Oawayne. 
SPITAL.    See^/te(4). 
SPIT-BENDER.      A  farmer's  wife*  having  a 

roasting  pig  to  sell,  will,  to  enhance  its  virtues, 
call  it  by  this  name,  implying  that  it  is  so  fat, 
plump,  and  heavy,  that  your  spit  shall  scarcely 
preserve  its  straightness  under  the  pressure  of 
its  weight.     Suffolk. 

SPIT-BOOTS.  Heavy  leather  gaiters,  covering 
the  shoe  and  leg,  and  fastened  by  iron  clasps 
and  screws.     Cumb. 

SPIT-DEEP.    The  depth  of  a  spade. 

SPITE.  <*  Spyte  of  his  tethe,  mauJgre  quit  en 
ayt**  Palsgrave,  1530. 

SPITEFUL.    Keen;  severe.    North. 

SPITOUS.    The  same  as  Spetous,  q.  v. 

SPITTARD.  A  two-year  hart.  "  Subulo,  an 
hart  havyng  homes  without  tynes,  called  (as 
I  suppose)  a  spittare,"  Elyot,  1559. 

AIM  It  it  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  they  have 
divert  other  namet  to  dinitlnguish  their  yearet  and 
countries,  at  for  example  t  when  they  begin  to  have 
hornet,  which  appcare  in  the  teoond  yeare  of  their 
age  like  bodkint  without  braunchet,  which  are  in 
Latine  called  tubuUe.  they  are  abo  called  tobulonet 
for  the  timilitude,  and  tht  Oermant  cal  such  an  one 
tpishlrts,  which  In  Engtlth  It  called  a  tputard,  and 
the  Italiant  oorbiati,  but  the  French  have  no  proper 
name  for  thit  beatt  that  I  can  learn  until  he  be  a 
three  yearing. 

TopMlPt  Rmtr-Tooted  SeaHt,  1007*  P.  ISS. 

SPITTER.  (1)  Slight  rain.     Var.  dioL 

(2)  A  small  tool  with  a  long  handle,  used  for 
cutting  up  weeds,  &c     Wett. 

SPITTLE.  (1)  A  spade.     Var.  dial.    **  Spytyll 
n. 


forkys,''  apparently  meaning  pronged  spades, 
are  mentioned  in  Tundale's  Visions,  p.  24. 

(2)  A  nasty  dirty  fellow.    Eatt. 

(3)  Very  spiteful.    Somereet. 

(4)  A  hospitaL  The  term  was  originally  applied 
to  a  lazar-house,  or  receptacle  for  persons 
affected  with  leprosy,  but  afterwards  to  a 
hospital  of  any  kind.  According  to  Gifford,  a 
hospital  or  tpilal  was  an  almshouse,  and  spittle 
a  lazar-house ;  but  this  distinction  seems  to 
be  an  error.  "  A  spittle,  or  hospitall  for 
poore  folkes  diseased  :  a  spittle,  hospitall,  or 
lazarhouse  for  lepres/'  Baret's  Alvearie,  1580. 
Spittle  whore,  a  very  comnu>n  whore. 

So  thall  you  thrive  by  little  and  little, 
Scape  Tybome,  counters,  and  the  tptttle. 

Song*  nf  tht  London  PrtntiesSf  p.  A3. 

SPITTLE  -  SERMONS.  Sermons  preached 
formerly  at  the  Spittle,  in  a  pulpit  erected  for 
the  purpose,  and  afterwards  at  Christchurch, 
City,  on  Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday.  Ben 
Jonson  alludes  to  them  in  his  Underwoods, 
ap.  Gifford,  viii.  414. 

SPITTLE-STAFF.  A  staff  of  wood  four  or  five 
feet  long,  shod  at  the  lower  end  with  a  wedge 
like  a  piece  of  iron,»to  stub  thistles  with.  The 
use  of  this  implement  is  much  affected  in 
small  towns  by  the  occupiers  of  two  or  three 
acres  of  pasture  land.    Line. 

SPIT-TURNER.  A  boy  or  dog  employed  to 
turn  the  spit  for  roasting. 

SPLACK-NUCK.    A  miser.    Noff. 

SPLAIDE.    Unfolded;  displayed. 

He  tplajfdt  hit  banert  fiill  grete  plenty. 
And  herawdyt  unto  that  cete  then  tente  he. 

Jreh^ologia,  zxl.  49. 

SPLAIRGE.    To  splatter.    Northumb. 

SPLAITING.  Splaiting  in  the  shoulder  of  a 
horse  is  thus  described  by  Topsell : 

Thit  commeth  by  tome  dangerout  tllding  oc 
tlipping,  wherby  the  ihoulder  parteth  from  the 
breatt,  and  so  learet  an  open  rift,  not  In  the  tkln, 
but  in  thefleth  and  filme  next  under  the  ikin,  and 
to  he  halteth  and  it  not  able  to  goe  {  you  thai  per- 
ceive it  by  trailing  hit  legge  after  him  in  hit  going. 
The  cure  according  to  Martin  isthut:  First  put  a 
paire  of  strait  pattemet  on  hk  fore-feet,  keeping  him 
ttil  in  the  tUble  without  disquieting  him.  Then 
takeof  dialthea  one  pound,  of  sallet-oyle  one  pinte, 
of  oyle  de  bayes  halfe  a  pound,  of  Aresh  butter 
balfe  a  pound ;  melt  al  these  things  together  in  a 
pipkin,  and  annolnt  the  grieved  place  therwith,  and 
alto  round  about  the  inside  of  the  shoulder,  and  with- 
in two  or  three  dales  after,  both  that  place  and  all 
the  shoulder  besides  wit  swel.  Then  either  prick  him 
with  a  lancet  or  fleame  In  al  the  swelling  places,  or 
else  with  some  other  sharp  hot  Iron,  the  head  whereof 
would  be  an  inch  long,  to  the  intent  that  the  cor- 
ruption may  run  out,  and  use  to  annolnt  it  stil  with 
the  same  ointment.  But  if  you  tee  that  it  wll  not 
go  away,  but  swel  stil.  and  gather  to  a  head,  then 
lance  it  where  the  swellhig  doth  gather  most,  and  it 
toft  under  the  finger,  and  then  taint  It  with  flax  dipt 
in  thit  ointment ;  take  of  turpentine  and  of  hogs 
grease  of  each  two  ounces,  and  melt  them  togethm, 
renewing  the  taint  twice  a  day  until  it  be  whole. 

Hiitonf  o/FoufFbted  BeaaU,  1007,  P«  308* 

SPLASH,  (n  The  same  as  Plash,  q.  v. 
(2)  Smart  and  gaily  dressed.   East. 

50 
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BPLAT.  (1)  A  row  of  pins  as  tbej  are  sold  in  the 
paper.    Som^net. 

AU  prises,  norrm  blftok, 

Nona  blank.  All  prises  I 
A  waiter— knife- or  wktis  sheer— 
A  splat  o'  pins— put  in,  my  dear  I— 
Whitecbapel  nills  All  sises. 

Ballad  qf  Jim  GtfL 

(2)  To  split,  or  cut  np. 

To  spiatt  the  bore  they  wente  Aille  (yte, 
Ther  was  no  knyfe  th»t  wolde  hyni  byte. 
So  harde  of  hyde  was  hee. 

Str  Eglammr  ffJrtoUt  490. 

(3)  A  large  spot.     Devon. 
SPLAT-FOOTED.    Splay-footed.    Devon. 
SPLAUDER.    To  stretch  oat,  said  generally  of 

the  arms  or  feet     Yorksh. 
SPLAUTCH.      To   let  a  soft  substance  fall 
heavily,  applied  to  its  impingement  with  the 
floor.     Northumb. 
SPLAVIN.    An  eruptive  blotch.     Herrf. 
SPLAWED.    Spread  out    Noff. 
SPL  AYE.  To  spread  abroad ;  to  unfold.  (A,'N.) 
Hence  the  term  splay-foot,  splay-hand,  splay- 
mouth,  &c 

Wonder  bygh  ther  sate  a  krowe. 
His  whynges  •plajfyng'  to  and  fTro. 

MS,  Cott,  Titntr,  A.  rii.  f.  42. 

SPLAYED-BITCH.  A  castrated  bitch.  It  is 
a  superstition  still  existing  in  retired  parts  of 
the  county,  that  certain  persons  had  the  power 
of  transforming  themselves  into  the  shape  of 
different  animids,  particularly  hares,  and  that 
nothing  could  have  any  chance  of  running 
against  them  but  a  tplayed  bitch.    Line, 

SPLAYING.     Slanting.     Ojron, 

SPLEEN.    Violent  haste.    Shak, 

SPLEBNY.    Full  of  spleen,  or  anger. 

SPLEET.  **  Pitcem  exdomtare,  to  spleete  out, 
or  part  alongest  the  ridge-bone  just  in  the 
midst/'  Nomendator,  1585,  p.  62. 

SPLENDIDIOUS.     Splendid.     Drayton. 

SPLENT.  (1)  A  lath.  «*  Splent  for  an  house, 
laite,"  Palsgrave.  The  term  is  still  in  use  in 
Suffolk.  Splents  are  parts  of  sticks  or  poles, 
either  whole  or  split,  placed  upright  in  form- 
ing walls,  and  supported  by  rizzers  (qv)  for 
receiving  the  chiy  daubing.  The  term  seems 
to  have  been  applied  to  any  small  thin  piece 
of  wood. 

Or  wilt  thou  In  a  yellow  boxen  bole,  | 

Taste  with  a  wooden  splent  the  sweet  lythe  hnnev  >    1 
The  jlffeetionate  Shepheard,  1594. 

(2)  In  the  following  passage  splent  seems  to  | 
mean  a  splinter,  or  chip,  or  perhaps  one  of  the 
splents,  q.  v. 

On  the  schoulder  felle  the  stroke, 
A  grete  eplente  owte  hyt  smote. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ft.  il.  38.  f.  213. 

(3)  A  kind  of  inferior  coal. 
SPLENTIDE. 

The  spckes  was  eplentide  alle  with  speltJs  of  silver 
The  space  of  a  spere  lenghe  springandc  fulle  faire. 
Morte  Arthure,  MS,  Lincoln,  f.87. 

SPLENTS.  In  ancient  armour,  several  little 
plates  that  run  over  eadi  other,  and  protected 


the  inside  of  the  arm.    "  Splent,  hamesae  ftir 
the  anne,  yarde  de  bras,**  Palsgrave. 

My  coat  of  black  velvet  furred  with  martcrus, 
with  six  pair  of  Alman  rivets  complete,  with  «p/i«a, 
salJets,  and  all  things  tliereunto  belonging. 

7te.  VetU4t.  p.  959 

SPLETTE.    To  spread  out  flat 
SPLINTED.    Supported.     Chapman. 
SPLIRT.    To  spurt  out     North. 
SPLIT.  (1)  To  make  attspUt,  an  old  phrase  im- 

plying  great  violence  of  action. 
(2)  To  betray  confidence.      Var.  dial 
SPLITTER-SPLATTER.   Splashy  dirt  JVor/A. 
S  PLOB.    To  split  off  pieces  of  wood. 
SPLOTCH.     A  sphish  of  dirt.    East. 
SPLUTTER.    To  talk  quickly  and  indistinctlT, 

as  if  the  mouth  were  full.     Var.  dioL 
SPOAK.    The  bar  of  a  ladder. 
SPOAT.     Spittle.    Lane, 
SPOCKEN.    Spoken.     North. 
SPOCLE.    The  same  as  Spole  (2). 
SPOFFLE.    To  make  one's  self  very  busy  over 

a  matter  of  little  consequence.    East, 
SPOIL.  (1)  To  cut  up  a  hen.  A  term  in  carving, 

given  in  the  Booke  of  Hunting,  1586. 
(2)  To  rob.    This  sense  is  still  in  use  applied  to 

robbing  birds'  nests.    East, 
SPOKE.    To  put  a  spoke  in  one's  wheel,  i  e.  to 
say  something  of  him  which  is  calculated  to 
injure  or  impede  his  success. 
SPOKEN-CHAIN.  An  iqppendage  of  a  waggon, 
consisting  of  a  long  strong  chain,  to  be  fixed 
to  the  spoke  of  the  whecd,  when  the  team  is 
stalled,  or  set  fast  in  a  slough. 
SPOKE-SHAYE.  (I)  A  basket  for  bread. 
(2)  A  narrow  plane  used  for  smoothing  the  in- 
ner  parts  of  a  wheel.     <*  SpokeshaTe  or  a 
plane,"  Palsgrave,  1530. 
SPOLE.  (1)  The  shoulder.     (Pr.) 

Sir  Andrew  he  did  swarve  the  tree, 

With  right  good  will  he  swarved  then ; 
Upon  his  breast  did  Horsley  hiU, 

But  the  arrow  bounded  back  agen. 
Then  Horseley  spyed  a  privye  place 

With  a  perfect  eye  in  a  secreUe  part  t 
Under  the  epole  of  his  right  anne 
He  smote  Sir  Andrew  to  the  heart. 

Ballad  </  Sir  Andrew  Barfm. 

(2)  A  small  wheel  near  the  distaff  in  the  com- 
mon spinning-wheeL    '*  Spole,  a  wevers  in- 
strument," Palsgrave,  subst  1 66. 
SPOLETT. 

Spendis  unqwrely  that  sparede  was  lange, 
Spedis  theme  to  epolett  with  speris  I-newe. 

Mnrte  Arthur;  MS,  Uncoln,  f.  1 15. 

S POLLS.    Waste  wood  cut  off  in  making  bur- 
dies,  &c    East  Anglia, 

SPON.    A  shaving  of  wood. 

SPONDLES.    The  joints  of  the  spine. 

We  have,  saith  hee,  an  exampleof  a  woman,  which 
was  grievously  vexed  with  an  itdi  in  the  epomdlee  or 
joints  of  the  back-l>one  and  reins,  which  she  milling 
very  vehemently,  and  rasing  theskiane,  small  mam- 
mocks of  stone  fel  Arom  her  to  the  number  of 
eighteen,  of  the  Wgnet  of  diet  and  colour  of  plaistcr. 
Optiek  Gla$se  nf  Humors,  1899,  p.  ISA. 

SPONB.    A  spoon.    {J^S.) 
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SPONENE.    Spun ;  woven. 
Uothe  hu  akyrtiUe  one  kepide  for  hymeMlTene, 
That  WUM  tpontne  in  Spayne  with  specyalla  byrdes, 
And  sythyne  garoese)|^  Orece  fttUe  graythly  togedln. 
Mortt  Arthur*,  MS,  Lincoln,  f.  64. 

SPONO.  (1)  An  irregular,  narrow,  projecting 
part  of  a  field,  whether  planted  or  in  grass. 
If  planted,  or  running  to  underwood,  it  would 
be  called  a  squeech  or  queech.  Spinny  is  an- 
other  indefinite  word  applied,  like  dangle, 
reed,  shaw,  &c  to  irregular  bushy  plots  or 
pieces  of  land.    Moor, 

(2)  To  work  carelessly.    Surrey, 

(3)  Hot  tpong,  a  sudden  power  of  heat  from  the 
sun  emerging  from  a  doud.    Ea»U 

(4)  A  boggy  wet  place.     Norf, 

SPONGE.  One  who  imposes  by  taking  more 
food,  clothing,  &c.  than  he  is  entitled  to. 

Or  from  the  wanton  afflcction,  or  too  profuse  ex- 
pence  of  light  miatresses,  who  make  ch(rice  of  rich 
lenrants  to  make  tpungt*  of  them. 

The  Two  Lancashire  Looert,  1640,  p.  24. 

SPONG-WATER.  A  small  narrow  stream.  Etui. 

SPONSIBLE.  Applied  to  character,  respect- 
able ;  sometimes  for  responsible.     York, 

SPOOLING-WHEEL.  The  spole,  q.  y.  "  S^ohz, 
a  weavers  spooling-wheele  or  quill-tume," 
Florio,  p.  525,  ed.  1611. 

SPOOM.  To  "  go  right  before  the  wind  with- 
out any  sail."    It  was  also  spelt  spoon. 

Tb«poofi,  or  apooningt  b  putting  a  ship  right  be- 
fore the  wind  and  the  sea,  without  any  sail,  which 
ia  call'd  spooning  afore,  which  is  commonly  done 
when  in  a  great  storm  a  ship  is  so  weak,  with  age  or 
labouring,  that  they  dare  not  lay  her  under  the  sea. 
Sometimes,  to  make  a  ship  go  the  steadier,  they  set 
the  foresail,  which  b  call'd  spooning  uHth  the  fore- 
•ail.  They  must  be  sure  of  sea-room  enough  when 
they  do  this.       A  Seet-Dietionarp,  I2mo.  Lond.  1708. 

SPOON.    The  navel.    Yorkth. 
SPOON-MEAT.    Broth;  soup.    Var.  dial 
SPOON-PUDDINGS..    Same  as  Drop^dump- 

linga,  q.  v. 
SPOORNE.  The  name  of  a  fiend?  See  R.  Scot's 
Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,  quoted  in  Ritson's 
Essay  on  Fairies,  p.  45. 
SPORE.  (1)  Spur;  prick.   (J,.S,) 

He  smote  the  stede  wyth  the  eporye. 
And  spared  nother  dyke  nor  forowe. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft.  U.  38,  f.  100. 
Nou  thou  him  knowest  and  hit  bounty. 
Lore  him  wel  for  diarit^ 
Evermore  to  thi  lyres  end^ 
To  Joye  and  blisae  then  schalt  ou  wende. 
That  he  hath  ordeyned  Ibr  ure  solace. 
Lord,  bring  as  thider  for  thin  grace  I 
Thus  endeth  the  spore  of  love, 
God  grant  us  the  Uiase  of  hevene  above. 

The  Prick  €/ Loee,  Vernon  MS. 

(2)  A  support  to  a  post.  Boat 

(3)  Spared.    Cambridgenh, 
SPORGE.  (1)  To  have  a  ksk. 
(2)  To  clean,  or  cleanse.   {A,'N,) 
SPORNE.  (1)  To  strike  the  foot  against  any- 
thing.   Chaucer, 

(2)  Shut ;  fastened.    Yorksh. 

.**PORT.    To  show;  to  exhibit.    Var.  dial, 

8P0RYAR.   A  spnnier,  or  spur-makei. 


SPOSAILS.    Espousals;  marriage. 
Hennes  forward  he  seyd  me, 
Schuld  the«poMU»couthe  be, 
Tlyan  schul  ye  acordl, 
And  togider  nughten  wele  an  hi. 

QpefWarwOct,  p.9M 

SPOT.    To  drop ;  to  sprinkle.    WetU 

SPOTIL.   Spittle, 

When  thou  woli  do  awey  theleCtre,  weCeapenscI 
with  sptU  or  with  watnr,  and  moist  therwith  the 
lettres  that  thou  wolt  do  awey,  and  then  cast  the 
powder  therupon,  and  with  thI  nail  thou  malst  done 
awey  the  lettres.  ReUq,  Antiq.  i.  100. 

SPOTTLE.  (1)  A  schedule.    Cmnb. 

(2)  To  splash,  or  dirty.    West. 

SPOTTY..  Run  ^tiy^  applied  to  hops  when  the 

crops  aro  unequaL    Kent, 
SPOUCH.    Sappy,  as  wood.    Suffolk. 
SPOUNCE.    To  f plash.   Somerset. 
SPOUSE.    To  munry,  or  espouse,    ^powsyng, 
marriage,  espousals.    {A.-N.) 
Yis,  dame,  he  saide,  preciouse, 
Gif  thou  me  helpe,  Ich  wllle  the  epomse. 

The  Sevpn  Bagee,  S606. 
The  nyghte  was  gon,  the  day  was  come 
That  thefpotcjyn^was  done. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft,  ii.  98,  f.  117. 
SPOUSEBRECHE.    Adultery. 

And  the  fUrst  day  of  his  crownyng. 
Into  epoue^treehe  he  felle  anon. 

Chroit,  Vilodmn,  p.  it. 
In  thys  best  ys  ibrbode  idle  spewsbre^f  and  alle 
fleshelyche  dedys  towdiynge  leclierye  bytweno  man 
and  womman  out  of  spowshode. 

ir.Sr.BMnuty8S6,p.86L 
For  of  the  lest  I  will  now  speke. 
For  soule-hele  I  wil  you  tech ; 
Thynk  on  man,  God  wille  hym  wreke 
Of  hym  that  is  cause  of  spomse-breke. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ft.  v.  43,  f.  66. 

SPOUSE-HEDE.    State  of  marriage.    See  the 

first  example  quoted  under  Roghie. 
SPOUT.  (1)  When  a  man  is  in  high  spirits, 

they  say  he  is  ingreat  qtout.    Berks. 
(2)  To  put  anything  up  the  spout,  L  e.  to  place 

it  in  pawn.    Var.  dial 
SPRACK.    Quick  ;Uvely;  active.    West, 
SPRACKLE.    To  climb.    North, 
SPRADDENE.    Spread  out. 

Bot  5it  he  sprange  and  sprente,  and  aptaddmw  his 


And  one  the  spere  lenghe  spekea,  he  tpekei  thire 
wordes.  Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  t.  88. 

SPRAG.  (I)  The  same  as  S^rack,  q.  ▼. 

(2)  To  prop  up.   Salop. 

(3)  A  young  salmon.    North, 
SPRAGED.    Spotted.    Devon, 

SPRAI.    Sprigs ;  boughs ;  straw.    Heame, 

SPRAID.  (I)  To  sprinkle.    East. 

(2)  Chopped  with  cold.    Devon. 

SPRAINTING.    Dung  of  the  otter. 

And  of  baret  and  of  oonynges  he  shal  seye  thei 
croteyeth,  that  of  the  fox  wagyog,  of  the  grey  the 
warderebe,  and  of  othere  stynkyng  beastys  he  shal 
clepe  it  dry  t,  and  that  of  the  otyr  he  shal  depe  It 
spra^m^g,  Jf8.AMU.54Ci 

SPRALE.   To  sprawl  about    Devon. 
SPRALL.    A  carp.    Holme,1688. 
SPBANGENE.    Made  to  spring  ? 
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So  they  tpede  at  the  spoures,  they  tprangene  theire 

honea, 
Hyret  theme  hakenayet  bastyly  thereaftyre. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS,  lAneoln,  t.  58. 

SPRANK.  (1)  A  sprinkling.    West, 

(2)  Original ;  clever.    /.  cf  Wight 

(3)  A  crack  in  wood.    Suffolk. 
SPRANKER.    A  watering-pot.    West 
SPRAT-BARLEY.    The  species  of  barley  with 

very  long  beards  or  awms,  or  auns.    The 
Hordewn  vulgare  of  Linn.   Moor. 
SPRAT.  LOON.    The  small  guU.    Kent. 
SPRATS.    Small  wood.    Ketmett, 
SPRAT-WEATHER.     The  dark  roky  days  of 
November  and  December  are  called   sprat 
weather,  from  that  being  the  most  favorable 
season  for  catching  sprats. 
SPRAULEDEN.    Sprawled.    {A.-S.) 
Hwan  the  childien  bith  wawe 
Leycn  and  aprauledan  In  the  blod. 

Ha»9Mc,  47ft. 

SPRAWING.    A  sweetheart.    WiUs, 
SPRAWL.  (1)  Motion;  movement.    Somerset. 
2)  To  speak  in  a  slow  drawling  tone ;  to  pant 

for  want  of  breath. 
SPRAWLS.    Small  branches ;  twigs.   East. 
SPRAWT.    To  sprawl  and  kick.   North. 
SPRAY.  (1)  A  twig,  or  sprig.  (J.-S.)   Binding 

sticks  for  thatching  aie  csXLed  sprays. 
(2) 

The  BreUnt  blode  thalle  nndur  Calle, 

The  Brouttut  blode  thalle  wyn  the  sprav  ; 

Vy.  thouiynd EDglinhemen,  gret  and tinaUe, 

Ther  thaUebe  slayne  that  nyght  and  day  1 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ▼.48.  f.  181. 

SPRAY-BRICKS— or  SPLAY-BRICKS,  are 
made  with  a  bevil  for  reducing  the  thickness 
of  a  wall.  They  are  otherwise  called  set-qf 
bricks.  I  believe  our  names  are  from  display, 
though  that  may  not  be  deemed  the  most  ap- 
propriate term.   Moor. 

SPREADER.  A  stick  to  keep  out  the  traces 
from  the  horses'  legs.    West. 

SPREATH.    Active;  nimble.    Wilts. 

SPREATHED.    Chopped  with  cold.    West. 

SPRECKLED.    Speckled.    Var.diaL 

SPREDD. 

The  marynere  set  bur  on  hy»  bedd, 
Sche  hadd  loone  aftur  a  by  ttur  tpredd. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  838. 

SPREE.  (1)  Spruce ;  gay.    Devon. 
(2)  A  merry  frolic.    Var.  dial 
SPREINT.    Sprinkled.    (A.-S.) 

The  wych  was,  as  I  understood. 
Sprint  with  dropys  off  red  blood. 

MS.  cm.  nt«U.  C.  xiii.  f.  97. 
SPREMED.    Striped.    Pegge. 
SPRENT.  (1)  Leapt.    Perceval,  1709. 
To  the  chambyr  dare  he  iprmte. 
And  daspid  it  with  barres  twoo. 

MS,  Hart.  2352,  t.  109. 
The  lady  ynto  the  sefayp  wente ; 
XXX.  fote  the  lyenas  aftur  tprente. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  85. 
Wheime  Florent  sawe  that  swete  wyghte. 
He  tprsnt  als  any  fowle  of  flyf hte, 
No  lenget  thcnne  wolde  be  byde. 

M8,UneclnA,L\1,t.m. 


(2)  The  steel  spring  on  the  back  of  a  clasp  knife 
Northumb. 

(3)  Sprinkled.    (^.-5:) 

(4^  A  spot,  or  stain.    Yorksh. 

(b)  Sprained.    Arch.  xxx.  413. 

(6)  Shivered ;  split    Gawayne. 

SPRENTLENDE.    Fluttering. 

Spretulende  with  hire  wyngis  twey. 
As  sche  whiche  schulde  than  deye. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe.Jntiq.  134,  f.  103. 

SPRET.  (1)  A  boatman's  pole.  "  Sprette  for 
watermen,  j^ieyz,"  Palsgrave. 

Some  hente  an  oore  and  some  a  tprjftt 
The  lyenas  for  to  meete. 

MS  Qtntab.  Ff.  il.  38.  f.  85. 
A  lang  tprete  he  bare  In  hande. 
To  strenghe  hym  in  the  water  to  stande. 

MS.  Uneoht  A.  1.  17.  f*  18S. 

(2)  A  soul,  or  spirit.  "  Spiritus,  a  spret,"  Nomi- 
nale  MS.  xv.  Cent. 
And  wicked  tprettu  so  orybleand  blake, 
That  besy  bene  to  wayte  me  day  and  nyghte. 
Let  thl  name  dryve  hem  owtc  of  syghte. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6,  f.  184. 

SPRETCHED.  Cracked ;  applied  only,  as  far  as 
I  know,  to  eggs,  which  having  been  set  upon 
are  said  to  become  spretched  a  day  or  two 
before  the  liberation  of  the  chicken  is 
effected.    lAnc. 

SPREY.   The  same  as  ^pree,  q.  v. 

SPRIG.  (1)  A  lean  lanky  fellow.   North. 

(2)  To  turn  off  short.    Dorset. 

(3)  A  nail.  Var.  ^Ual  Men  who  work  in  wall 
or  mud-work,  have  to  ran  barrows  full  of 
earth  on  planks,  perhaps  upwards.  To  prevent 
slips  a  triangular  piece  of  iron  is  screwed  to 
then:  shoe-heels,  having  three  points  half  an 
inch  long  projecting  downwards.  These  are 
called  ipr^. 

SPRIGHT.  A  small  wooden  arrow  used  to  be 
discharged  from  a  musket.  **  Sprights,  a  sort 
of  short  arrows  (formerly  used  for  sea-fight) 
vnthout  any  other  heads  save  wood  sharpned, 
vdiich  were  discharged  out  of  musqaets,  and 
would  pierce  through  the  sides  of  ships  where 
a  bullet  would  not,'^  Blount,  p.  606. 

SPRING.  (1)  Quick ;  a  young  wood ;  a  young 
tree.  Still  in  use  in  Suffolk.  The  term  was 
also  applied  to  a  single  rod  or  sprig. 

(2)  To  dawn.  Also,  the  dawn  of  day. 

Be  that  theook  began  to  crow, 

The  day  began  to  •pn/ngs 
The  scheref  fond  the  Jaylier  ded. 

The  comyn  belle  made  he  ryng. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  131. 

(3)  A  tune, 

(4)  The  lower  part  of  the  fore-quarter  of  pork, 
divided  from  the  neck. 

(5)  To  become  active  or  sharp.    North, 

(6)  To  give  tokens  of  calving.    Yorksh. 

(7)  A  snare  for  hares,  birds,  &c. 
SPRINGAL.  (1)  An  ancient  military  engine  for 

casting  stones  and  arrows.    {A.-N.) 
And  sum  thai  wente  to  the  wal 
With  bowes  and  with  tpringtd. 

BevM^ifHamtoun,  p.  IW 
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Trytfet,  tprifngUu,  and  also  engyne, 
They  wit>u5t  owre  men  fulle  mekyl  payne. 

ArduBologia,  ul.61. 

(2)  A  youth ;  a  young  lad. 

SPRINGE.    To  sprinkle.    (A.-S.)    Still  in  use. 

To  spring  clothes  is  to  moisten  them  a  little 

previously  to  ironing. 
SPRINGER.   A  lad.   £att 
SPRINGLE.  (1)  A  rod  about  four  feet  in  length, 

used  in  thatching.   Salop, 
(2)  A  snare  for  birda.    West. 
SPRINGOW.    Nimble ;  active.    Chesh, 
SPRING-TOOTH-COMB.     A   smaU   toothed 

comb,  one  that  has  very  fine  teeth,  and  usually 

made  of  ivory. 
SPRINGY.   Elastic    Var.dial 
SPRINKE.  (1)  Acrack,orflaw.  East. 
(2)  To  sprinkle ;  to  splash.    Unc.    It  occurs  in 

the  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  469. 
SPRINKLE.(l)AbniihusedbyRomanCathoUc8 

for  sprinklingthe  holy  water.  "  Ysopua,  a  spren- 

kylle ;  aspertorium,  idem  est/'  Nominale  MS. 
(2)  A  number,  or  quantity.    Var,  diaL 
SPRINT.    A  snare  for  birds.  North. 
SPRIT.  (1)  To  sprout ;  to  grow.   CAesh. 
(2)  To  split.   Devon  and  Comw. 
SPRITE.    The  woodpecker.  East, 
SPRITTEL.    A  sprout,  or  twig. 
SPROIL.    Liveliness.    Devon, 
SPRONG.  (1)  The  stump  of  a  tree  or  tooth. 

Sussex,    It  is  sometimes  pronounced  spronk. 
(2)  A  prong  of  a  fork,  &c.   fVest, 
SPRONGE.    Spread  abroad.   {A,^.) 

Kyng  Ardos  toke  hy«  leve  and  wentet 
And  ledd  with  hyro  hyi  lady  gente, 

Home  rychely  conne  they  ryde ; 
Alle  hy»  londe  was  ftille  fayne 
That  the  qwene  was  come  ageyn. 
The  worde  tpnmge  fulle  wyde. 

M8.  Cantab.  Ft,  U.  38,  f .  82. 

SPRONGENE.     Shivered  in  pieces. 

Whene  his  spere  was  tprongene,  he  spede  hyme  fulle 

jerne, 
Swappede  owtte  with  a  swerde  that  swykede  hym 

never.  Mortt  ArViWre,  MS.  lAneoln,  f.  72. 

SPROT.  «  Sprottc,  a  fysshe,  esplenc,"  Palsgrave. 
A  sprat,  or  smelt. 

SPROTES.  (1)  Fragments.  Small  wood  or 
sticks  for  firing  is  still  called  sprote-wood. 

And  the!  breken  here  speres  so  rudely,  that  the 
tronchouns  fleu  in  sprotet  and  peces  alle  aboute  the 
halle.  MumdovUe^t  TravtU,  1839,  p.  23a 

(2)  Pimples ;  eruptive  spots. 

SPROTTLE.    To  struggle.    North. 

SPROUT.  To  sprout  potatoes  is  to  break  the 
young  sprouts  off.     North. 

SPROUZE.  This  strange  verb  is  equivalent  to 
stir  or  rouse  up,  or  t^rouse  the  fire.  This 
may,  probably,' be  its  origin,  with  an  acci- 
dental sibillant  prefixed.    Moor^s  Suff,  MS. 

SPRUCE.  (1)  Prussian,  as  Spruce-beer,  &c 

(2)  To  make  the  crust  of  bread  brown  by  heating 
the  oven  too  much.     Beds, 

SPRUG-UP.    To  dress  neatly.    Sussex. 

SPRUN.  The  fore  part  of  a  horse^s  hoof.  Also, 
a  sharp  piece  of  iron  to  the  sprun,  to  prevent 
the  horse  slipping  on  the  ice. 


SPRUNGE.    To  kick  out ;  to  tpum.    Lmc, 
SPRUNK.    To  crack,  or  split.    Essex. 
SPRUNKS. 

With  ftyars  and  monks,  with  their  fine  tprunkt, 
I  make  my  chiefest  prey.  Robin  Uoodt  ii.  164. 

SPRUNNY.  (1)  A  sweetheart.  Var.  dial. 
Where  if  good  Satan  lays  her  on  like  thee, 
Whipp'd  to  some  purpose  will  thy  tprunn^  be. 

Collinses  Miseellanie*,  1762,  p.  111. 

(2)  Neat ;  spruce.    Noff. 

SPRUNT.  (1)  A  convulsive  struggle.     Wane. 

(2)  A  steep  road.    North. 

(3)  Poisoned,  said  of  cattle.     Surrey. 
SPRUNTLY.     Sprucely.     Ben  Jonson,  v.  105. 
SPRUT.    To  jerk  violently,  as  with  a  spasm. 

A  violent  jerk  or  sudden  movement  is  called 
a  sprut.    Sussex. 
SPRUTTLED.    Sprinkled  over.    Leic, 
SPRUZ.    To  keep  fire  at  the  mouth  of  an  oven 

in  order  to  preserve  the  heat. 
SPRY.  (1)  Chiqpped  with  cold.     West. 
(2)  Nimble ;  active.    Somerset. 
SPRYNGGOLYNG.     Sparkling? 

Toward  the  lady  they  come  fast  rennyng. 

And  sette  this  whele  uppon  her  hede, 

As  eny  bote  yren  yt  was  spiynggolyng  rede. 

MS.  Laud.  416,  C.  75. 

SPRYNGYNG.  In  thespryngyng  qf  the  mone, 
L  e.  at  the  time  of  the  new  moon. 

A  sybbe  maryage  thyt  day  hare  we  made 
In  the  tptyt^gyng  of  the  mone. 

US.  Cantab.  Ff.  il.  38,  f.  70. 

SPRY-WOOD.    Small  wood,  spray  of  the  sea 

the  foam  or  froth  of  it  blown  at  a  distance. 
SPUD.  (1)  A  spittle-staff,  q.  v.     Var.  dial. 

(2)  A  baby's  hand.    Somerset, 

(3)  A  short  dwarfish  person.    Essex. 

(4)  A*  good  legacy.     West. 

SPUDDLE.  To  move  about ;  to  do  any  trifling 
matter  with  an  air  of  business.     West, 

SPUDGEL.  A  small  kind  of  trowel  or  knife ; 
also,  an  instrument  to  bale  out  water.  South.. 

SPUDLEE.  To  stir  or  spread  al)road  the 
embers  with  a  poker.    Exmoor. 

SPUNDGING. 

On  goes  she  with  her  holiday  partlet,  and  tpundg- 
Im^  herself  up,  went  with  her  husband  to  church, 
and  came  Just  to  the  service. 

Tarlton't  Newe»  out  of  Purgatorie,  IWO. 

SPUNK.  (1)  "  Spunk  in  Herefordshire,"  says 
Urry,  in  his  MS.  notes  to  Ray,  "  is  the  ex- 
cressency  of  some  tree,  of  which  they  make  a 
sort  of  timber  to  light  their  pipes  vrith.*' 

(2)  Spirit.     Var,  dial 

In  that  snug  room  where  any  man  <tt  tpunk 
Would  find  it  a  hard  matter  to  get  drunk. 

P«t0r  Pindar,  i.  246. 

(3)  A  spark ;  a  match.    North, 
SPUNKY.    Very  spirited.     Var,  dioL 
SPUNT.    Spumed.    Siifolk, 
SPUR.  (1)  The  root  of  a  tree.    North. 

(2)  To  spread  manure.     West, 

(3)  To  prop ;  to  support.  South.  The  spur  of 
a  post,  a  short  buttress  to  support  it. 

(4)  Time ;  leisure.     West. 
SPUR-BLIND.    Purblind.    Latimer. 
SPUR-GALLY.    Wretched ;  poor.     Dorset, 
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SPURGE.  (1)  To  ceil  with  a  thin  coat  of  mortar 

hetweentherafters,  without  laths.    Eatt. 
(2)  "  I  spurge,  I  dense  as  wyne  or  ale  dothe  in 
the  vessell,"  Palsgrave.   "  I  spurge,  as  a  man 
dothe  at  the  founderaent  after  he  is  deed, 
Palsgrave,  verb.  f.  370. 

A  mouse  on  a  tyme  felle  Into  a  bareUe  of  newe 
ale,  that  spowgide  andemyght  not  ooineout. 

Gf»ta  Rumanorum,  p.  403. 
With  his  eyen  and  mouth  /ayre  closed,  withoute 
any  staring,  gapyng.  otfrownyng,  also  without  any 
dravelyng  or  tjmrgvng  in  Mny  place  of  his  body. 

Hatt,  Htnry  VllU  f.  fiO. 
I  harebeene  gathering  woItci  haires. 
The  madd  dogges  foames,  and  adder*  caret ; 
The  tjmrging  of  a  deadmant  eyes : 
And  all  since  the  evening  starre  did  rise. 

Perc^»  Rgliquet,  p.  945. 

SPUR-HUNT.  Or  tpur-hfnmd^  a  finder,  or  dog 
that  finds  and  puts  up  game. 

SPURK.    To  rise  up  quickly.    East. 

SPURLING.    A  cart-rut.    Northvmb, 

SPURN.  (1)  A  piece  of  wood  inserted  at  one 
end  in  thp  ground,  and  at  the  other  nailed  at 
an  angle  to  a  gatepost,  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  or  supporting  it.    IJne, 

(2)  To  kick.    Also,  a  kick. 

(3)  An  evil  spirit.     DorMet. 
SPUR-NAG. 

And  like  true  tpur-nag*,  strain  hardest  against  the 
hill ;  or,  like  thunder,  tear  it  there  most,  where  we 
meet  with  the  sturdiest  and  most  rugged  oak. 

A  Cap  of  Grey  Hairt,  1688,  p.  52. 

flPURN-POINT.  An  old  game  mentioned  in  a 
curious  play  called  Apollo  Shroving,  12mo. 
Lond.  1627,  p.  49. 

SPURRE.    The  same  as  Spere,  q.  v. 

SPURRIER.    A  maker  of  spurs. 

SPURRING.    A  smelt.    North. 

SPURRINGS.    The  hanns  of  marriage. 

SPURRO W.    To  ask ;  to  inquire,     ffetlm, 

SPUR-ROYAL.  A  gold  coin,  worth  ahout  fif- 
teen shillings.     See  Snelling's  Coins,  p.  24. 

SPURS.  (1)  The  short  small  twigs  projecting  a 
few  inches  from  the  trunk.    East, 

^2)  When  a  young  warrior  distinguished  hito- 
self  hy  any  martial  act  he  wa6  said  to  win  hit 
tpurSf  spurs  being  part  of  the  regular  insignia 
of  knighthood. 

SPURSHERS.    Straight  young  fir  trees. 

SPURTLE.    A  small  stick.     North, 

SPUR-WAY.    A  bridle-road.    East, 

SPUTE.    Dispute.     Gaufat/ne. 

SPUTHER.     Squabble. 

When  we  know  all  the  pretty  tpnthtr. 
Betwixt  the  one  house  and  the  other. 

Brom^t  Song9, 1661.  p.  171* 

SPY.    The  pilot  of  a  vessel. 
SQUAB.  (1)  An  unfledged  bird ;  the  young  of  an 
animal  before  the  hair  appears.    South. 

(2)  A  long  seat ;  a  sofa.  North,  **  A  squoh  to 
sit  on,  pulvinus  molUeeUus,"  Coles. 

(3)  To  squeeze ;  to  knock ;  to  beat.    Devon, 
8QUAB-P1E.    A  pie  made  of  fat  mutton  well 

peppered  and  salted,  with  layers  of  apple,  and 
an  onion  or  two.    West, 
8QUACKETT.    To  make  any  disagreeable  noise 


with  the  mouth.    **  How  Pincher  s^uaeketim 
about  r*    Sussex. 
SQUAD.  (1)  Sloppy  dirt.  Line, 

(2)  A  group,  or  company.    Somerset. 

(3)  Jn  awkward  squad,  an  awkward  boy.  Per- 
haps from  squad,  a  small  body  of  recruits 
learning  their  military  exercises. 

SQUAGED.    Smeared? 

FifT  to  make  elene  th^  *o*#  vfjftbe  dejkmlyd  or 
«9iMi^«(i.— Take  a  schevyr  of  old  broun  bted  of  the 
crummys,  and  rub  thy  buke  therwith  sore  up  and 
downe,  and  y t  shal  dense  y t.       Rcliq.  Antiq.  i.  163. 

SQUAGHTE.     Shook. 

The  medwe  tqwtghte  of  her  dentes. 
The  tui  flegh  out  so  spark  a  fllntes. 

Beve*  qf  HamfMin,  p.  69. 

SQUAIGE.    To  whip,  or  beat.    East. 

SQUAIL.  To  throw  sticks  at  cocks.  Squatter, 
the  stick  thrown.  West.  Mr.  Akerman  says 
sqwoiling  is  used  for  throwing,  but  something 
more  is  required  than  merely  throwing ;  the 
thing  thrown  must  be  some  material  not 
easily  managed.  Jennings  properly  says, 
to  fling  with  a  stick;  and  he  might  have 
added,  with  a  stick  sometimes  made  unequally 
heavy  by  being  loaded  with^d  at  one  ei^ 
Squalling  therefore  is  often  very  awkwardly 
performed,  because  the  thing  thrown  cannot 
be  well  directed ;  hence  the  word  squailiny  is 
often  used  in  ridicule,  not  only  of  what  is 
done  awkwardly,  but  what  is  untowardly  or 
irregulariy  shaped.  '*  She  went  ap  the  street 
squaiHng  her  arms  about,  you  never  saw  the 
like :"  an  ill  shaped  loaf  is  a  squatting  loaf ; 
Brentford  is  a  long  sqvunUng  town ;  and,  in 
Wiltshire,  Smithfleld  Market  would  be  called 
a  squalling  sort  of  a  place. 

SQUAILS.    Ninepins.   Somerset. 

SQUAIMOUS.  Squeamish.  Perhaps  as  e^^tMy. 
mous,  which  I  fear  is  explained  wrongly. 

SQUAINE.    A  herdsman,  or  servant. 
Hit  is  alle  the  kyngus  waren, 
Ther  is  nouther  knyjt  ne  tqwayn* 
That  dar  do  slch  a  dede.  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ▼.  48,  f.  49. 

SQUALL.  **  Obeseau,  a  young  minx  or  little 
proud  squall,'*  Cotgrave.  **  Tuesun  cainar, 
thou  art  a  squall,''  Hollyband's  Dictionarie, 
1593.  The  term  was  one  of  endearment  as 
well  as  of  reproach. 

SQU  ALLEY.  According  to  Blount,  *«  a  note  of 
faultines  in  the  making  of  cloth." 

SQUALLY.  A  crop  of  turnips,  or  of  com, 
which  is  broken  by  vacant  unproductive 
patches,  is  said  to  be  squally.    Norf. 

SQUAMES.     Scales.    {Lat.) 

SQUANDERED.  Dispersed ;  e.  g.  "  His  family 
are  all  grown  up,  and  squandered  about  the 
country;"  L  e.  settled  in  diflTerent  places. 
Wana,  "  And  other  ventures  he  hath  squan- 
dered abroad,"  Merch.  Ven.  i.  3. 

SQUAP.  (1)  To  sit  down  idly.    Somerset, 

(2)  A  blow.    Abo,  to  strike. 

SQUARD.  A  rent  in  a  garment.  Also,toteai« 
Comw, 

SQUARE.  (1)  To  quarrel ;  to  chide.    ShaJL 
(2)  To  stand  aside.    Yorksh 
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(3)  To  put  one's  self  in  an  attitude  fit  for  boxing. 
Far.  dial 

(4 J  To  strut ;  to  swagger  about  Devon, 

(5)  Honest ;  equitable.    ** Square  dealing** 

SQUARE-DICE.    Dice  honestly  made. 

SQUARELY.    Roundly ;  excessively. 

SQUARES.  (1)  There  is  a  common  phrase,  aU 
squares^  meaning  all  settled,  all  right.  An  in- 
stance of  it  occurs  in  the  Pickwick  Papers, 
p.  434.  To  break  squares,  means  to  depart 
from  the  accustomed  order.  See  an  instance 
of  this  latter  phrase  in  Lambarde's  Perambu- 
lation, 1596,  p.  466.  To  break  no  squares,  to 
give  no  offence,  to  make  no  difference.  How 
gang  squares,  how  do  ye  do  ?  How  go  the 
squares,  how  goes  on  the  game,  as  chess,  the 
board  being  fuU  of  squares. 

(2)  Broad  hoops  of  iron  holding  coals,  in  the 
baskets  while  they  are  being  drawn  up  from 
the  pits.    North. 

SQUARKIN.  (1)  '*  I  squarkyn,  I  bume  the  utter 
part  of  a  thyng  agaynst  the  fyer,  or  roste  mete 
nnkyndly,  ^ear9.  This  mete  is  nat  rostyd,  it 
is  squarkynnyd,"  PalsgraTe,  yerb.f.  371. 

(2)  To  suffocate.    Ibid. 

SQUARY.    Short  and  fat.    North. 

SQUASH.  (1)  To  splash.  East. 

(2)  An  unripe  pod  of  a  pea. 

(3)  To  squeeze  or  crush  to  pieces.    West. 
SQUASHY.    Soft;  pulpy;  watery.    fFarw. 
SQUAT.  (1)  To  bruise;  to  lay  flat;  to  slap. 

South.  **  In  our  Western  language  squat  is  a 
bruise,"  Aubrey's  Wilts,  Royal  Soc.  MS.  p. 
127.  '*To  squatte,  or  throwe  anie  thing 
against  the  ground,"  Baret,T.  213. 

And  you  take  me  fto  near  the  net  again, 

I'll  give  you  leave  to  squat  me. 

UUdUUMk*9  Works,  V.  90. 

(2)  To  make  quiet    Var.  dial 

(3)  To  splash.    North. 

(4)  A  short  stout  person,    line. 

(5)  To  compress.    Devon. 

(6)  A  small  separate  vein  of  ore. 

( 7)  Flat    (8)  To  make  flat    Kent. 
SQUAT-BAT.    A  piece  of  wood  vrith  a  handle 

used  to  block  the  wheel  while  stopping  on  a 
hill.    Sussex. 
SQUATCII.    A  narrow  cleft.    Somerset. 
SQUATMORE.    The  name  of  a  plant 

Neer  or  at  ihe  ult-worke  there  growe*  a  plant 
they  call  iquatmore,  and  hath  wonderful!  vertue  for 
a  squatt ;  it  hath  a  roote  like  a  little  carrat :  I  doe 
not  heare  it  !•  taken  notice  of  by  any  herlulidt. 

Aubrep'fMS.  Wilts,  p.  127. 

SQUATTING-PILLS.     Opiate  pilU  ;  pills  cal- 
culated to  squat  or  quiet  any  one.  East. 
SQUAWK.    To  squeak.    Var.  dial. 
SQUAWKING-THRUSH.    The  missel-thrush. 

/.  fl'ight. 
SQUAWP.    A  dirty  or  peevish  child. 
SQUEAK.    To  creak,  as  a  door,  &c 
SQUEAKED.    Spoke.    Devon. 
Squeal,    infirm ;  weak.    Devon. 

That  be  was  weak,  and  ould,  and  squeal. 
And  seldom  made  a  hearty  meaL 

PetsrFindar,  ed.  1794.  i.S86. 


SQUEAN.    To  fret,  as  the  hog. 
SQUEECH.    The  same  as  Queach,  q.  ▼. 
SQUEEZE.    To  squeeze.    "  Don't  squeeze  me 
to  the  wan,''  don't  drive  the  bargain  tot 
close.    A  GloGcestershire  phrase. 
SQUELCH.  (1)  A  fall.    (2)  To  fall 

And  yet  waa  not  the  squelch  so  ginger. 
But  that  I  tprain'd  my  little  finger. 

Cotton's  Works,  1734,  p.S42. 

(2)  To  give  a  blow  in  the  stomach.    North. 
See  Middleton,  iv.  410.   **  To  squab,  squelch, 
coUido,*'  Coles.    Also,  a  blow. 
He  waa  the  cream  of  Brecknock, 
And  flower  of  all  the  WeUh ; 
But  George  he  did  the  dragon  fell. 
And  gave  him  a  plaguy  squelsh. 

St.  Oeorge  finr  Bngland,  8d  Part. 

SQUELCH-BUB.     An  unfledged  bird;  used 

also  for  an  ignorant  youth.    Derby. 
SQUELCH-GUTTED.    Very  fat    South. 
SQUELE.    To  squall ;  to  shriek.   East. 
Bounden  with  hisjwatheling  bonde, 
There  thou5te  him  hit  lay  tqwitonde. 

Cursor  Mundi,  MS.  CotU  THn.  Cantab,  f .  9. 

SQUELSTRING.     Sultry.    Devon. 
SQUELTRING.     Sweltering. 

The  alaughter'd  Trojans,  squeltringln  their  b«ood. 
Infect  the  air  with  their  carcatses. 
And  are  a  prey  for  every  rav'nous  bird. 

Tragedy  «/  Locrine,  f^  96 

SQUEMOUS.    Saucy.    Lane. 

SQUENCH.    To  quench.    Var.  dial    «Fetche 

pitch  and  flaze,  and  squeneh  it,"  First  Part  of 

the  Contention,  p.  59. 

SQUIB.    **  Conndcdkia,  a  kinde  of  bushy  squib,*' 

Florio,  ed.  1611,  p.  117. 
SQUIB-CRACK.    Cracking  like  a  squib  ? 
So  your  rare  wit,  that's  ever  at  the  full. 
Lyes  in  the  cave  of  your  rotundious  skull, 
Untill  your  wisedomes  pleasure  send  it  forth. 
From  East  to  West,  txom  South  unto  the  North, 
With  squUheradt  lightning,  empty  hogshead  thun« 

dring. 
To  mase  ^12  world  with  terror  and  with  wondrini;. 

Tayior^s  Laugh  and  be  Fat,  1639,  p.  70. 
SQtJICHT. 

But  think  you  Basilisco  squieht  for  that, 
Bv*n  as  a  cow  for  tickling  In  the  horn  ? 

Ji-aged^  efSoUman  and  Perseda,  p.?^^ 

SQUIDDLED.    Cheated ;  wheedled.    West. 

SQUIDGE.    To  squeeze.   I.Wight. 

SQUIDLETS.  Small  pieces  as  of  meat  or 
cloth.  **  What  use  be  sich  little  squidieti  as 
that?"    Dorset. 

SQU  I  ERIE.    A  company  of  squires. 

SQUIF.    A  skiff,  or  small  boat 

SQUIGGLE.    To  shalce  about    Essex. 

SQUILLARY.  AscuUery.  Palsgrave.  "Th'S 
pourveyours  of  the  buttlarye  and  pourveyours 
of  the  squylerey,"  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  77.  5^*- 
geamU'SquyUoure,  ibid.  p.  81.  "  All  suche 
other  as  shall  long  unto  the  squyllare,"  Rut- 
land Papers,  p.  100.  The  squiller's  business 
was  to  wash  dishes,  8cc 

How  the  sqt^fler  of  the  kechyn, 
Pers»  that  hath  woned  hereyn. 

JifS.  Ho»Al701,f.  TJ. 

SQUILT.    A  mark  caused  by  disease.    Sahp. 
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SQUIMBLE-SQUAMBLE.    "  GHffegraffe,  by 
hooke  or  by  crooke,  tguimble  iquamblct  scam- 
blingly,  catcb  that  catch  may,"  Cotgrave. 
SQUINANCY.    Aquinsey. 

Good  Lord,  how  many  Athenian  oratours  have 
wee  that  counterfalte  njuinancy  for  a  little  coyne. 

Don  Simonides,  Sd  Part.  1584. 
If  Jupiter  be  tignificator  of  the  death,  it  de- 
noteth  that  hee  fihall  die  of  a  plurisie,  of  a  fqut- 
nance,  or  of  some  hot  apofturaaUons  of  the  liver,  or 
of  the  lungi,  or  of  other  sicknesses  comming  of  wind 
or  of  blood ;  and  that  if  he  be  fortunate. 

The  Art  ef  AftrtAagie,  1648. 

SQUINANCY-BERRIES.     Black  currants. 
SQUINCH.  (1)  A  quince.   Dewin, 

(2)  A  crack  in  a  floor.    West, 

(3)  A  small  piece  of  projecting  stonework  at 
the  top  of  the  angle  of  a  tower. 

SQUINCY.    Aquinsey. 

Shall  not  we  be  suspected  for  the  murder. 
And  choke  with  a  hempen  equiney, 

Randolph'*  Jealoue  Lovtre,  IMS,  p.  56. 
SQUINDER.     To  smoulder.    Etui. 
SQUIN-EIES.    Squinting  eyes. 

Gold  can  make  limping  Vulcan  walke  upright* 
Make  equin-eiee  looke  straight. 

How  to  Choote  a  Good  W\ft,  1634. 

SQUINK.    To  wink.   Suffolk, 
SQUINNY.  (1)  To  squint.    Var.diaL    Shake- 
speare has  the  term,  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

(2)  Lean ;  slender.    Eeut, 

(3)  To  fret,  as  a  child.    HatUt. 
SQUIPPAND.    Sweeping.    Robion, 
SQUIR.  (1)  To  cast  away  with  a  jerk.    Boys 

sguir  pieces  of  tUe  or  flat  stones  across  ponds 
or  brooks  to  make  what  are  denominated 
'  Ihtcki  and  drakes.  The  term  is  used  in  the 
Spectator,  No.  77,  "I  saw  him  squir  away 
his  watch  a  considerable  way  into  the 
Thames." 

(2)  To  whirl  round.  Stissex,  Bailey  gives 
tguirm  as  a  South  country  word,  meaning 
''to  move  very  nimbly  about,  spoken  of 
an  eel" 

SQUIRE.  (1)  To  wait  or  attend  upon. 

(2)  A  Mquire  of  the  body^  originally  the  attend- 
ant on  a  knight,  but  the  term  was  afterwards 
applied  to  a  pimp.  Squire  of  dames,  a  person 
deyoted  to  the  fair  sex ;  also,  a  pander.  A 
pimp  or  procurer  was  also  termed  simply  a 
squire.  To  squire,  to  pimp,  as  in  the  Citye 
Match,  1639,  p.  35,  *' and  spoile  your  f^rtttrm^ 
in  the  dark." 

(3)  "  Squyer  for  a  carpentar,  ^quierre"  Pals- 
grave.   *♦  Squyer  a  rule,  riglet."    Ibid, 

(4)  The  neck.    For  Swire, 
SQUIRILITY.    Scurrility.   Webster,  iiL  28. 
SQUIRM.    To  ¥nriggle  about.    South. 
SQUIRREL.    A  prostitute. 
SQUIRREL-HUNTING.    A  curious  Derbyshire 

custom.  The  wakes  at  Duffield  are  held  on 
the  first  Sunday  after  the  first  of  November, 
and  on  the  wakes  Monday  the  young  men 
and  boys  of  the  village  collect  together,  to  the 
number  of  two  or  three  hundred,  and  with 
pots  and  kettles,  frying-pans,  cows'  horns,  and 
all  the  discordant  instruments  they  can  pro- 


cure, proceed  to  Kedleston,  about  three 
miles  (Ustant,  in  search  of  a  squirreL  They 
gather  themselves  round  the  fine  oaks  and 
elms  in  the  park,  and  with  the  noise  of  their 
instruments  and  their  loud  halloos  soon  suc- 
ceed in  starting  one  amongst  the  boughs. 
This  they  chase  from  tree  to  tree,  until  stun- 
ned with  the  noise,  and  wearied  with  exertion, 
it  falls  to  the  ground,  and  is  captured ;  it  is 
carried  back  in  triumph  to  Duffield,  and  not 
unfrequently  undergoes  the  torment  of  a 
second  hunt  in  a  wood  near  the  village. 
Whether  this  is  the  remains  of  a  privilege  of 
hunting  in  the  forest  of  DufiSeld,  possessed 
by  the  inhabitants  or  not,  I  know  not,  but 
many  unsuccessfid  attempts  have  been  made 
to  stop  it,  the  inhabitants  always  asserting 
their  right  to  hunt.  At  the  same  village  the 
old  custom  of  wren  hunting  is  still  ob- 
served.    See  Huntitiff'the-  Wren, 

SQUIRT.  "  Squyrte  a  laxe,  foire.  Palsgrave, 
subst.  f.  66. 

SQUIRTEL.  "Sqwyrtyl  or  swyrtyl,  s^otu, 
sibilo,"  Prompt.  Parv.  MS.  Harl.  221,  f.  162. 

SQUISE.    To  squeeze.    Baret,  1580. 

SQUISH-SQUASH.  The  noise  made  by  the 
feet  in  walking  over  a  swampy  piece  of  ground. 
South. 

SQUISHY.    Sloppy  and  dirty.    East. 

SQUIT.  Small.  A  word  confined  in  its  use. 
**A  little  squit  of  a  thing^'  is  said  dispa- 
ragingly of  a  somewhat  diminutive  and  not 
pleasing  young  woman. 

SQUITTER.  (1)  To  squirt.   Somerset. 

(2)  Corrupt  matter.     Batman,  1582. 

(3)  A  lask,  or  looseness.    Var,  dial, 
SQUIZZEN.    To  crush;  to  rumple.  East.  Also 

the  part.  pa.  of  to  squeeze, 
SQULSH.    The  same  as  Gulch,  q.  v. 
SQUOACE.    To  truck,  or  exchange.   Somerset. 
SQUOAVERAN-CALLAN.    A  jesting  youth. 
SQOB.  (1)  With  a  crash.     **  He  throwed  him 

down  squob."    Sussex, 

(2)  To  squab  a  birtTs  nest,  to  throw  sticks  or 
stones  at  it  and  break  the  eggs.    Oson, 

(3)  Fat  and  lusty ;  plump. 
SQUOBBLE.  A  term  among  printers ;  when  the 

letters  fall  out  of  a  form  they  say  it  is 
squobbled.    Holme,  1688. 

SQUOLK.    A  draught  of  liquor.   Esses, 

SQUOLSH.  The  sound  which  is  produced  by 
the  fall  of  soft  heavy  bodies.    Essex. 

SQOT.    To  spot  with  dirt.    Derb. 

SQUOURGE.    To  scourge.     Palsgrave, 

SQUOZZON.     Squeezed.    North, 

SQUY-BOBBLES.  This  singular  word  was 
familiarly  used  by  mine  hostess  at  Felixstow. 
"  He'd  a  bawt  the  home,  but  for  the  lawyer's 
squi-bobbles,**  referring  to  difllculties  or  delay 
about  title.  I  know  not  how  far  the  use  of 
the  word  may  extend.  It  seemed  expressive 
and  easilv  understood.    Moor's  Suff,  MS,      ' 

SQUYWINNIKEN.    Awry;  askew.    East. 

SQWERYLLfi.  A  squirrel.  This  form  occurt 
in  the  Nominate  MS.  xv.  Cent. 
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SRUD.    Clothed.  (^.-S.) 

And  com  Into  then  halle» 
Tber  hoe  wet  «rtid  with  palle.   M&DigbtfW, 
STA.    State.   Heame. 

STAB.  A  hole  in  the  ground  in  which  the 
female  rabbit  secures  her  Utter  while  they  are 
very  young.  Sustex. 
STABBING.  Stabbing  the  dicey  a  system  of 
cheating  by  using  a  box  so  contriyed  that  the 
dice  would  not  turn  in  it. 
STABBLE.   To  soil  anything  by  walking  on  it 

with  dirty  shoes.   Hants. 
STABILER.    "  StabularwM,  a  stabyler/'  Nomi- 

naleMS.XY.  Cent. 
STABLE.   To  make  firm  or  stable. 
Ryjt  so  the  gyfte  of  pit^  festet. 
And  tiabltt  the  hert  thare  it  rettes. 

MS.  Harh  2S60,  f.  4. 

STABLED.    When  a  rider  mnks  with  his  horse 
into  a  deep  hole  or  bo^:.  he  is  said  to  be  stabled. 
Oxon. 
STABLISSE.    To  establish.   {A.-N.) 
Til  God  of  h!s  goodnesee 
Can  ttablUae  and  stynte, 
And  garte  the  herene  to  stekie 
And  itonden  in  quiete. 

Piers  Ploughman,  p.  22. 
STABLYE.    Station  of  huntsmen.    Gawayne. 
STABULL.   Stable;  firm. 

Gye  calde  forthe  the  conatabull, 

A  nobull  man,  and  of  cowncell  ttabuV, 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  il.  98,  f.  107. 
STACE.    Statins,  the  Roman  poet. 
STACIA.  A  term  ofcomparison  used  in  Norfolk, 
e.  g.   that  will  do  like  stacia,  as  drunk  as 
stacia,  &c. 
STACK.  (1)  A  chimney-piece.    West. 
(2)  A  flight  of  stone  steps  outside  a  building. 

Glouc.  andHeref. 
STACKB  ARS.    Large  hurdles  with  which  hay- 
stacks in  the  field  are  generally  fenced.  Yorksh, 
STACKS.    Stuck.   {J.-S.) 
STACKER.    To  reel;  to  stagger.   North, 
STACK-TOMB.    A  toble  monument.   East. 
STADD.    Put;  placed. 

Y  wylle  dyne  for  lore  of  thee, 
Thou  haate  byn  strongly  ttadd. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  11. 38.  f.». 

ST  ADDLE.  (1)  The  stain  left  on  metal  after  the 
rust  is  removed.  West,  According  to  Grose, 
"a  mark  or  impression  made  on  anything  by 
something  lying  upon  it." 

(2)  A  support  for  a  stack  of  com,  &c  StaddUnfft 
btuff  to  make  a  staddle. 

(.^)  To  cover.    West, 

STADDLE-ROW.  A  large  row  of  dried  grass 
ready  for  quiling  or  carrying.    Derby, 

STADDOW.  An  instrument  used  by  comb- 
makers,  mentioned  by  Holme,  iii.  383. 

STADE.  (1)  A  shore  or  station  for  ships.  This 
word  is  constantly  used  at  Hastings.  **  Stade 
and  stath,  a  sea-bank  or  shore,  Sax.  stathe, 
littus,  statio  naviumt  whence  at  Hith  in  Kent 
the  landing-place  or  sea^de  to  which  the 
boats  come  up  is  now  calld  the  stade,  and  at 
Hoveden  in  Yorkshire  the  like  landing-places 
are  termd  Hoodmstathes,"  Kennett  MS. 


(2)  Placed? 

When  they  ware  ttade  on  a  strengbe,  thou  sulda 

hafe  withstondene, 
Bot  5if  thowe  woldo  alle  my  iteryne  ttroye  fore  the 
nonys.  Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln   f.73. 

STADE  LL.  The  step  of  a  ladder.    Kent. 
STADIE.    A  stadium. 

And  with  o  wynde  he  wolde  renne  a  ttadie. 

MS.  Digbifi9$, 
STADLE.   To  cut  woods  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
leave,  at  certain  distances,  young  plants  to  re- 
plenish them.   Stadles,  young  growing  trees 
left  after  cutting  underwood. 

It  is  eommonlie  seene  that  those  yoong  tiaddht, 
which  we  leave  sunding  at  one  and  twentie  yeeres 
fall,  are  usuallie  at  the  next  sale  cut  downe  without 
any  danger  of  the  statute,  and  serve  for  fire  bote. 
If  it  please  the  owner  to  bume  them. 

Harrison's  England^  p.  214. 

STAED.    A  bank.    Oxon. 
STAFF.  (1)  Part  of  a  knight's  armour,  alluded  to 
in  Warner's  Albion's  England,  xii.  291. 

(2)  A  measure  of  nine  feet.   Devon. 

(3)  To  scoff  at ;  to  ridicule.    Devon. 

(4)  A  pair  of  fighting-cocks.  South. 

(5)  To  put  down  his  stqfin  a  place,  to  take  up  his 
residence.  To  keep  the  staff  in  his  hand,  to 
retain  possession  of  his  property ;  to.part  with 
the  staff,  to  part  with  his  property.  Staff 
hedge,  a  hedge  made  of  stakes  and  underwood. 

(6)  A  stave,  or  stanza. 

STAFF-HIRD.  To  have  sheep  under  the  care  ot 

a  shepherd.    North. 
STAFF-HOOK.    A  sharp  hook  fastened  to  a 
long  handle  to  cut  peas  and  beans,  and  trim 
hedges.   I.  qf  Wight. 
STAFFIER.    A  lacquey.   {Fr,) 

Before  the  dame,  and  round  about, 
MarchM  whifflers  and  staffiers  on  foot. 

Hudibras,  II.  il.  650. 

STAFFLE.    To  walk  about  irregularly.  North. 
STAFFORD-COURT.     He  has  had  a  trial  in 
Stafford  Court,  i.  e.  he  has  been  beaten  or  ill- 
treated.   "//  a  esii  aufestin  de  Martin  bastoh, 
he  hath  had  a  triall  in  Stafford  Court,  or  hath 
received  Jacke  Drums  intertainment,"  Cot- 
grave.  **Braccesca  licema,  as  we  say  Stafford's 
law,"  Florio,  p.  66. 
STAFF-RUSH.  The  round-headed  rush. 
STAFF-SL ING.    A  kind  of  sling  formed  with  a 
staff.     **Potraria,  fustibuhtm,  stafislynge," 
Nominale  MS.   "  Staffe  slyng  made  of  a  clyfte 
stycke,  ruant,"  Palsgrave, 

With  UrbarcUe  and  with  wilde  fyre. 
With  atafslwngss  and  other  atyre. 

MS.  Addit.  10036,  f.  24. 
Foremeste  he  sette  hys  arweblasteres. 
And  aftyr  that  hys  good  archeres. 
And  afiyr  hys  $taff'*lyngere$. 
And  othir  with  scheeldes  and  with  sperea. 

Richard  Coer  d«  Uon,  44M 

STAF-FUL.    Quite  full. 

Now  ar  thay  stoken  of  stume  werlc  stafful  her  hond. 
Syr  Gaxvayn  and  the  Grens  Kny^t,  494. 

STAFT.    Lost  or  wasted  ? 

Then  take  out  the  suet  that  it  be  not  stafl» 
For  that,  my  flreend.  Is  good  for  leachcraft. 

The  Books  of  HunHng,  1606 
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STAG.  (1)  A  castrated  buU.   J'ar,  dial 

(2)  A  hart  in  ito  fifth  year.  Maistre  of  the  Game, 

MS.BodL546. 
^3)  A  young  horse.  Cumb, 
(4)  A  wren.    (5)  A  cock  turkey,  killed  for  eating 

in  his  second  year.  East. 

(6)  A  romping  girl.    Yorksh. 

(7)  A  gander.  North.  Aubrey  gives  the  follow- 
ing Lancashire  proverb : 

He  that  will  have  his  fold  fiiU 

Mutt  hare  an  old  tup,  and  a  young  bull ; 

He  that  will  have  a  ftill  flock 

Mu«t  have  an  old  ttagg*  and  a  young  cock. 

Jf&  ttftyal  So9.  p.  296. 

STAGART.  A  hart  in  its  fourth  year.  Maistre  of 

the  Game,  MS.  Bodl.  546. 
STAGE.    A  step,  floor,  or  story.  Palsgrave  has, 
"  stage,  a  scaffolde,  eftage^  beffroy** 
Then  shall  men  fetch  down  off  the  ttagt 
All  the  naaldens  of  parage. 
And  bring  hem  into  an  orchard. 
The  fairest  of  all  middelard. 

BUU'9  Met.  Rmn.  UL  196. 
STAGGARTH.    A  stack-yard.  Line. 
STAGGED.    Bogged.   Devon. 
STAGGERING.    "  Staggeryng  or  leanyng  of  an 

house,  bransle"  Palsgrave. 
STAGGERING-BOB.  A  very  young  calf.  Chegh. 
STAGGERS.  (1)  Staggering  or  violent  distress, 
metaphorically  from  the  disease  so  called. 
Shot.    See  Nares,  in  v. 

(2)  The  giddiness  in  sheep  occasioned  by  a 
worm  in  its  brain.   Dortet. 

(3)  Old  quick  removed  from  one  hedge  to  an- 
other.   Salop. 

STAGGERY.     Liable  to  tremble,  Midx. 

STAGGY-WARNER.  A  boy's  game.  The  boy 
chosen  for  the  stag  clasps  his  hands  together, 
and  holding  them  out  threatens  his  compa- 
nions as  though  pursuing  them  with  horns, 
and  a  chase  ensues,  in  which  the  stagendeu- 
vours  to  strike  one  of  them,  who  then  be- 
comes stag  in  his  turn. 

STAG-HEADED.  Said  of  a  tree  the  upper 
branches  of  which  are  dead.    North. 

STAGING.  (1)  Scaffolding.  Norf.  The  term 
occurs  in  Anecdotes  and  Traditions,  p.  37. 

(2)  Standing  quite  upright.    Northumb. 

STAGNATE.    To  astonish  utterly.    V or.  dial 

STAGNE.  A  lake.  "  By  the  «/d^n6  of  Genaza- 
reth,**  Golden  Legend,  ed.  1483,  f.  82.  '*Duckes 
meate,  whiche  is  a  kinde  of  weades  hovering 
above  the  water  in  pondes  or  stangnes,  Una 
paluitrU/*  Huloet,  1552. 

STAGON.  The  male  of  the  red  deer  in  its 
fourth  year.   See  Harrison,  p.  226. 

STAID.  Of  advanced  age.    Far.  dial 

STAIDLIN.  A  part  of  a  corn-stack  left  stand- 
ing.    North. 

8TAIL.    A  handle.    Var.  dial 

STAIN.  (1)  To  paint.  Samertet. 

(2)  To  outdo,  or  exceL 

STAINCH.    A  root  like  liquorice.    North. 

STAINCHILS.   Door-posts.  North. 

STAIR-FOOT.  The  bottom  of  the  stairs. 

STAITH.  An  embankment ;  a  narrow  road  or 


lane  leading  over  the  bank  of  a  river  to  the 
waterside;     a    warehouse.     The   same   as 
Stathe.q.v. 
STAK.   A  stake;  a  post.  (J.-S.) 
He  ys  a  lyoun  in  feld» 
When  he  yt  ipred  undur  icheld ! 
Hyt  helme  ihal  be  wel  steled. 
That  stood  shal  as  •fair.        Degrtmmt,  1044. 
STAKE.  (1)  To  shut ;  to  fasten.   North. 

(2)  Lot,  or  charge.  Devon. 

(3)  To  block  up. 

Then  caiu'd  his  ships  the  rlTer  up  to  ttake. 
That  none  with  victual  should  the  town  relieve. 
Drafton*a  PoemUt  P«  ^* 

(4)  In  MS.  Med  Rec  Lincoln,  f.  294,  xv.  Cent, 
is  a  receipt  for  "  the  »/ate  in  the  syde."  The 
tightness  of  the  chest,  producing  difficulty  of 
breathing,  is  called  staking  at  the  stomach. 
See  Salop.  Antiq.  p.  576.  "  The  brest  with 
thestak,"  Arch.  XXX.  413. 

(5)  A  small  anvil  standing  on  a  broad  iron  foot, 
to  moveon  the  work-bench  at  pleasure.  Holme 
gives  the  name  to  ^  a  great  iron  for  a  smith  to 
forge  iron  or  steel-work  upon.'* 

STAKE-AND-RICE.  A  wattled  fence. 

STAKE-BEETLE.  A  wooden  dub  to  drive 
stakes  in.   South. 

STAKE-HANG.  SomeUmes  caUed  only  a  hmig. 
A  kind  of  circular  hedge  made  of  stakes,  forced 
into  the  sea-shore,  and  standing  about  six  feet 
above  it,  for  the  purpose  of  catching  salmon, 
and  other  fish.  Somerset. 

A  knaw'd  &I1  about  tha  stake-Jiang* 

Tha  sftlmon  vor  U  catch, 
Tha  pitchin  an  thadippin  net, 
Tha  slime  an  tha  mud-batch. 

Jenningr  Obeervanont,  1895,  p.  141. 

STAKER.  TosUgger.  (A.^)  *' Qfensator.ht 
that  stakereih  in  redyng,  as  though  he  were 
not  perfecte  in  readyng,  or  readeth  otherwyse 
than  it  is  written,"  Elyot,  ed.  1559.  "  Stak^ 
kerynge  on  the  ground,"  Mbrte  d' Arthur, 
ii.  52.    Still  in  use  in  Devon. 

STAKING.  Costiveness  in  cattle.    Yorksh. 

STALANE.  A  stallion.  '*  Emissarius,  a  sta- 
lane,"  Nominale  MS. 

STAL.BO.\T.    A  fishing-boat    Bkmnt. 

STALDER.  A  pile  of  wood.  It  is  the  transla- 
tion  of  ehantier  de  Jtoia  in  HoUyband's  Dic- 
tionarie,  1593.  A  stalder  is  the  stool  on 
which  casks  are  placed. 

STALE.  (1)  To  steal.    Also,  stolen. 

Also  if  ye  ever  sttale  eny  strayndit  child. 
As  som  women  do  in  divers  place. 

M8.  Laud.  41d,  f.  62. 
Nodur  no  man  of  fletche  nor  felle, 
Hyt  ys  a  fende  etale  fro  helle. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft.  U.  »,  f.  118. 

(2)  A  decoy ;  a  snare. "  SUle  for  foules  takyngc," 
Palsgrave.  "  The  lyon  never  prayeth  on  the 
mouse,  nor  faulcons  stoupe  not  to  dead  stales,** 
Dorastus  and  Fawnia,  p.  38.  "  Laie  in  stale,*' 
L  e.  in  wait,  Stanihurst's  Descr.  Ireland,  p. 
21.  "A  stale  or  pretence,  a  fraud  or  deceit," 
Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  f.  392. 

If  It  beasoliury  beauty  yon  court,  which  as  yet 
is  intemerata  virgo,  so  that  none  beside  take  to  Um 
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scent,  the  will  not  long  be  to,  for  your  attendance 
will  be  but  like  the  fowlers  «ra/«»  the  appearance  of 
which  brings  but  others  to  the  net. 

A  Cap  tt/Graw  Hair*  for  a  Crean  Head,  1688,  p.  96. 

He  ordeined  ceruin  of  his  men  to  geve  assaulte  to 

the  toune  of  Guisnes  while  he  stode  In  a  stale  to  lie 

in  waite  for  the  relefe  that  might  come  frovn  Callis. 

Hair»  Union,  1648.  Hen.  IF.  f.  31. 

(3)  A  company  or  band  ?  "  To  keep  the  stale," 
Malory's  Morte  d' Arthur,  i.  150. 

with  hys stelyne  brande  he  strykes  of  hys  herede. 
And  sterttes  owtte  to  hys  stede,  and  with  his  state 
wendes.  Morte  Arthure^  MS,  Uneoln,  f.  67. 

(4)  A  prostitute.  A  cant  term.  Our  old  writers 
use  the  term  in  the  sense  of  a  substitute  for 
another  m  wickedness^  especially  m  adultery^ 
as  in  Middleton,  ii.  521,  or  sometimes  as  a 
cover  for  another's  guilt. 

And  that  is  ail  I  could  do,  for  before 

I  could  get  earnest  of  any  ones  love. 

To  whom  I  made  addresse,  even  she  would  taj. 

You  have  another  mistresse,  go  to  her, 

I  wil  not  be  her  stale. 

The  Shepheards  Hotifdap,  sig.  G.  I. 
Must  an  husband  be  made  a  stale  to  sinne,  or  an 
inlet  to  his  owne  shame  ? 

The  Two  Lancashire  Lovers,  1640,  p.  21. 

(5)  Wanting  freshness,  formerly  applied  in  this 
sense  generally. 

(6)  Urine.  Still  in  use.  **  Stale, pysse,  esdoy" 
Palsgrave,  1530,  subst  f.  66. 

(7)  A  stalk.     Warw. 

(8)  To  render  stale  or  flat ;  to  make  cheap  or 
common.    Shak. 

(9)  A  hurdle.    North. 

(10)  The  round  of  a  ladder. 

(11)  The  confederate  of  a  thief. 

Lives  like  a  gentleman  by  steight  of  hand. 
Can  play  the  foist,  the  nip.  the  stale,  the  stand. 

Taylors  Brood  if  Cormorants,  16M,  p.  8. 

n2)  To  hide  away.    Somerset. 

(13)  ^  stale  maid,  an  old  maid. 

STALE-BEER.    Strong  beer.    /.  qf  Wight. 

STALENGE.  To  compound  for  anything  by 
the  year  or  number.     North, 

STALINGE.    Urine. 

Samme  of  Alexander  knyghtes  lykked  Irene. 
Bumme  dranke  oyle,  and  summe  ware  at  so  grete 
meschefe  that  thay  dranke  thaire  timene  stalynge* 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  1. 17,  f.  27. 

STALK.  (1)  A  company  of  foresters. 

<;2)  To  use  a  stalking-horse  for  obtaining  wild- 
fowl and  game. 

(3)  The.  leg  of  a  bird.  "  Oiseau  trop  h^mt 
assis,  whose  staulkes  (or  legs)  are  too  long," 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  Msis, 

<4)  A  quill,  or  reed. 

(5)  The  part  of  a  crossbow  from  which  the  ar- 
row  is  ejected.  **  Stalke  of  a  shafte,  fust,** 
Palsgrave,  1530,  subst.  f.  66. 

(6)  The  upright  piece  of  a  ladder ;  the  principal 
upright  in  any  small  monumental  erection. 

(7)  The  stem  of  a  tree.     West. 
STALKE.    To  step  slowly.    (A.-S.) 

And  to  thebedde  hestoOceth  stille, 
Where  that  he  wist  was  the  wife. 
And  in  his  hande  a  rasour  knife 
He  bare,  with  whiobe  hir  throte  he  cut. 

Oower,  ed.  1M4,  f.  38 


STALKER.  (1)  A  fowler.  Properly,  one  who 
used  the  staUdng-horse.    North. 

(2)  A  kind  of  fishing  net. 

STALKING.    Wet  and  miry.     Glouc. 

STALKING-COAT.  A  sort  of  coat  worn  in 
England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII. 

STALKING-HORSE.  A  horse  real  or  fictitious, 
by  which  a  fowler  screens  himself  from  tha 
sight  of  the  game. 

What  a  slie  bustard  it  is  I  A  man  can  scarce  get 
a  shoot  at  him  with  a  stalking-horse.  He  has  been 
scar'd  sure. 

Clarke's  Phraseologia  PtierlHs,  16&5*  p.  126. 
There  is  no  getting  at  some  fowi  without  a 
stalking-horse,  which  must  be  some  old  Jade  trained 
up  for  tlut  purpose,  who  will  gently,  as  you  would 
have  him,  walk  up  and  down  in  the  water  which  way 
you  please,  flodding  and  eating  the  grass  that  grows 
therein;  behind  whose  fore-shoulder  you  are  to 
shelter  yourself  and  gun,  bending  your  body  down 
low  by  his  side,  and  keeping  his  body  still  full  be- 
tween yon  and  the  fowl.  When  you  are  within 
shot  take  your  level  from  before  the  fore-part  of 
the  horse,  giving  fire  as  it  were  between  his  neck 
and  the  water,  which  is  much  better  shooting  than 
under  his  belly.  Now  to  supply  the  defect  of  a 
real  stalking-horse,  which  will  uke  up  a  great  deal 
of  time  to  instruct  and  nuke  fit  for  this  exercise,  an 
artificial  one  may  be  made  of  any  piece  of  old  can- 
vas, which  is  to  be  shap'd  in  form  of  a  horse,  with 
the  head  bending  downwards,  as  if  he  graa'd.  It 
may  be  staflbd  with  any  light  matter,  and  should  be 
painted  of  the  colour  of  a  horse,  whereof  brown  it 
the  best ;  in  the  middle  let  it  be  flzt  to  a  staff,  with 
a  sharp  iron  at  the  end.  to  stick  into  the  ground  as 
ocoasioB  requires,  standing  fast  while  you  take  your 
level ;  and  farther,  as  it  must  be  very  poruble,  St 
should  also  be  moved,  so  as  it  may  seem  to  graze  a« 
It  goes ;  neither  ought  its  stature  be  too  high  or  too 
low,  for  the  one  will  not  hide  the  body,  and  the  other 
will  be  apt  to  fright  the  fowl  away.  But  when  you 
have  so  beat  the  fowl  with  the  stalking-horse  that 
they  begin  to  find  your  deceit,  and  will  no  longer 
endure  it,  you  may  stalk  with  an  ox  or  cow  made 
of  painted  canvas,  till  the  stalking-horse  be  forgot, 
while  others  again  stalk  with  stags,  or  red  deer, 
formed  out  of  painted  canvas,  with  the  natural 
horus  of  stags  fixed  thereon,  and  the  colour  so 
lively  painted  that  the  fowl  cannot  discern  the 
fallacy.  Dieiionarium  Rueticum,  17S6. 

STAFiL.  (1)  To  forestall.    Jonson, 

(2)  To  tire ;  to  satiate.    North. 

(3)  To  choke.    Nortkumb. 

(4)  A  temporary  hut.    Northampt, 

(5)  To  set  fast,  as  in  mud,  &c. 

(6)  A  doorless  pew  in  a  church. 

(7)  A  covering  for  a  finger,  used  to  protect  it 
when  cut  or  sore.     far.  dial 

(8)  A  term  of  contempt. 

So  shall  you  meete  with  that  stall. 

That  woulde  my  klngdome  clayme  and  call. 

Chester  Vlaps,  i.  178. 

(9)  To  stall  a  debt,  i  e.  to  forbear  it  for  a  time. 
Leycester  Corresp.  p.  45. 

(10)  Place  ;  seat ;  room.    Stalie,  to  sit  in  place, 
to  order.    {A.-S.) 

Als  he  was  stoken  in  that  staU, 
He  herd  byhind  him,  in  a  wall, 
A  dor  opend  fair  and  wele. 
And  tharout  come  •  damysel. 

Ywalne  and  Catctn,  69ft. 
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And  thanke  ther  lord  that  cy  ttetfa  on  hye. 
That  formeih  and  •talteth  the  kyngys  tee. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  il.  ?8»  f.  2. 

(11)  To  make,  or  ordain.  Stalling  to  the  rogue, 
an  old  method  of  admitting  into  the  society 
of  canting  rogues. 

(12)  To  flatten.  *'  It  is  tyme  to  stall  your  oxyn 
that  you  entend  to  sel  after  Ester,"  Palsgrave. 

STALLAGE.    A  i^ooden  trough  on  which  casks 

are  placed  for  working  beer.     Sussex, 
STALLANT.     A  stallion.     Palsgrave, 
STALLING.    Making,   or  ordaining.    So  ex- 
plained by  Dekker,  in  his  Lanthome  and 
Candle-Light,  1620,  sig.  C.  iii. 
STALLING- KEN.    A  house  for  receiving  stolen 

goods.    Dekker,  1612. 
STALLON.    A  slip  from  a  plant. 
STALUME.    A  stallion.    Palsgrave. 
STALWORTH.     Strong ;  stout ;  brave. 
We  had  a  brodur  they  callyd  Moradas, 
Wyth  the  emperowre  he  was, 
A  $talworth  man  y-nogh. 

MS.  Ointab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  80. 

And  this  waud  noght  bnuell  ne  faldande  hot  «fa/- 

w^thlv  lasUnd.  MS.  Coll.  Eton.  10.  f.  5. 

And  tcho  ttrenyde  me  so  stalU-tcort/t«Iif,  that  I 

had  no  moutbe  to  tpeke,  ne  no  hande  to  styrre. 

MS,  Uneoln  A.  L 17,  f.  193. 
AxtdstaUtanrthelif  were  so  he  wende. 
And  laitandely  to  hys  ly  ves  ende. 

jr&  HarL  8S60.  f.  16. 

STAM.  (1)  The  stem  of  a  vessel  ? 

So  stowttly  the  forsteme  one  the  ttam  hyttis, 
Thatstokkes  of  the  stcre-burde  strykkyB  in  peces. 

Morte  Jrthurt,  MS,  Lincoln,  f.  91. 

(2)  To  amaze ;  to  confound.    East. 
STAM-BANG.    Plump  down.     Comw, 
STAMBER.    To  stammer. 

Curled  locks  on  Idiots  heads, 

Yeallow  as  the  arober» 
Playeson  thoughts  as  girls  with  beads. 
When  their  masse  they  ttamber. 

Jrmln'*  Nett  c/  NinnUu,  1808. 

STAMEL.    A  kind  of  fine  worsted. 

Some  Hamel  weaver,  or  some  butcher's  son, 
Thatscrub'd  alate  within  a  sleeveless  gown. 

7%e  Rgtum  from  Pamasstu,  p.  248. 
Shee  makes  request  for  a  gowne  of  the  new- fashion 
•tulTe,  for  a  petticote  of  the  finest  ttamtneU,  or  for  a 
hat  of  the  newest  fashion. 

Tfi«  Arraignment  of  lewd,  idle,  fnward,  and 
Uneonttant  Women,  1828,  p.  12. 
But  long  they  had  not  danc'd,  till  this  yong  maid, 
in  a  fresh  etammetl  petticote  aray'd. 
With  veilure  sieves,  and  bodies  tied  with  points. 
Began  to  feele  a  loosenesse  In  her  Joynts. 

Ttmee  Curtaine  Drawne,  1621,  sig.  D.  iv. 

STAMINE.  (1)  Linsey-woolsey  cloth ;  a  garment 
made  of  that  material. 

Oo  kirtel  and  oo  cote  for  somer,  with  a  blak 

habite  above  hem,  and  evtreither  tyme  ij.  «famyn«. 

MS,  Bodl.  423,  f.  182. 

(2) 
Standis  styflte  lae  the  Hamim«,  sterls  one  aftyre, 
Strekyneover  t^e  streme,  thare  stryrynge  begynnes. 
Morte  Arthure,  MS,  Uneoln,  f.  91. 

STAMMER,    lo  stumble,  or  stagger.    North. 

STAMMERING.    DoubtfuL    Batman,  1582. 

8TAMMIN.    Wonderful ;  surprising.    East. 

STAMP.  (1)  A  hal^nny. 


(2)  A  tone. 

Songes,  etamjm,  and  eke  daimcea* 

Dyvers  plenty  of  pleasauoces. 

And  many  unkouth  notys  newe 

Of  swich  foikys  as  lovde  trewe ; 

And  instrumentys  that  dyde  excelle, 

If  any  moo  thane  I  kane  telle.     MS,  Fair/iu  If. 

While  Joslan  was  In  Ermonie, 

She  hadde  Icrned  of  mlnstralcie. 

Upon  a  fithele  for  to  play 

Stuumpee,  notes,  garibles  gay. 

Beoee  o/Bamtcvn,  p.  143. 

(3)  To  bruise  in  a  mortar. 

Stampe  the  onyone,  and  tempre  yt  with  watur, 

and  5if  the  syke  to  drynk,  and  anoon  he  schal  speke. 

MS.  in  Mr.  Pettigrew'e  Poeeeutott,  xv.  Cent. 

(4)  To  thrash  out  the  seeds  of  flax. 

(5)  Put  to  stampe,  i.  e.  to  press. 

Wrote  a  greate  boke  of  the  saied  false  and  fdned 
miracles  and  revelacions  of  the  said  Elisabeth  in  a 
falre  hand,  redy  to  bee  a  cople  to  the  printer  when 
the  saied  boke  should  be  put  to  Hampe, 

HaU,  Henrp  VIU.  f .  »L 

(6)  Explained  by  Heame,  a  pond. 

Sir  James  of  Beauchamp  wonded  and  may  not  stand. 
In  a  water  etampe  he  was  dronkled  fleand. 

Langto/^s  Chronicle,  p.  988. 

STAMP-CRAB.     One  who  treads  heavily. 

STAMPERS.     Shoes.     Dekker. 

STAMPINGS.    Holes  in  a  horse's  shoe. 

STAMPS.  (1)  "  Pounders  or  beating-hammers 
lift  up  by  a  wheel,  moved  vrith  water,  and 
falling  by  their  own  weight  to  stamp  or  beat 
small  the  slags  or  cinders  of  refuse  metal,  are 
calld stamps"  Kennett MS. 

(2)  Legs.  A  cant  term,  occurring  in  Dekker's 
Lanthome  and  Candle-Light,  1620,  sig.  C.  iii. 

STAM-WOOD.  The  roots  of  trees  stubbed  or 
grubbed  up.    South, 

STAN.  (1)  A  stone.    Line, 

(2)  To  reckon ;  to  count.    Newe, 

(3)  A  stick  used  by  butchers  for  keeping  the 
belly  and  legs  of  a  slaughtered  beast  stretched 
out.    Holme,  1688. 

STANARD.    A  yard  for  stones.     Line, 
STANBRODS.    Slate  pins,  generally  made  of 

the  leg-bones  of  sheep. 
STANCH.    A  lock  in  a  river  or  canal,  including 

the  masonry  and  gates,  &c.    Line. 
STANCHIL.  (1)  The  stannel-hawk.     North, 
(2)  A  bar ;  generally,  the  iron-bar  of  a  window, 

or  a  stanchion,  q.  v. 

Round  about  the  said  tomb-stone,  both  at  the 

sides  and  at  either  end,  were  set  up  neat  stanehell* 

of  wood,  Joyned  so  close  that  one  could  not  put  in 

his  hand  betwixt  one  and  the  other. 

Daviee'  Ancient  Rite*,  ed.  1672,  p.  118. 

STANCHION.  The  bar  of  a  window.  Also,  a 
prop  or  support.  The  term  is  still  in  use  in 
the  first  sense,  generally  pronounced  stansion. 
See  Grose  and  Pegge,  p.  152.  **  Stanchon  of 
a wyndowe, eroysee" Palsgrave.  ** Staunchon, 
a  proppe,  estancon^'*  Ibid. 

STANCHLESS.    Insatiable.  Shak. 

STANCROPPES.  The  herb  crassuta  minor. 
See  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  4,  xv.  Cent. 

STAND.  (1)  7*0  stand  in  hand,  to  stand  on,  to 
concern  or  interest.    7b  stand  to  do  it,  to  be 
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able  to  do  it.  7b  ttand  to  a  ehUd,  to  be  sponsor 
for  it  To  stand  to,  to  maintain  an  assertion. 
To  itandupon  anything,  to  make  it  a  matter  of 
consequence.  To  stand  for  it,  to  engage  to  the 
correctness  of  anything.  To  stand  iy  any  one, 
to  protect  him. 

(2)  AstaUinastable.  North, 

(3)  To  put  up  with.  Far,  dial 

(4)  The  stickleback.    Suffolk, 

(5)  A  young  unpolled  tree.  East, 
hS  A  beer-barrel  set  on  one  end. 
(7;  A  building  erected  for  spectators  at  a  race  or 

other  amusement.  - 

(8^  A  frame  for  supporting  barrels,  &c. 

(9)  To  be  maintained  or  upheld. 

STANDARD.  (1)  A  frame,  or  horse.  Wooden 
frames  of  yarious  kinds  are  so  called. 

(2)  A  large  chest,  generally  used  for  carrying 
plate,  jewels,  and  articles  of  Yalue,  but  some- 
times for  linen. 

•tem,  the  uid  Anne  shall  have  two  ttaitdard- 

ehett$$  delivered  unto  her  for  the  keeping  of  the 

Mid  diaper^  the  one  to  keep  the  cleane  »tuff;  and 

th'  other  to  keep  the  ttulT  that  hath  been  occupied. 

Ordinance  and  RggvlatiotUt  p.  215. 

f  3)  A  tree  growing  unsupported.   P'or,  dial, 

(4)  One  who  remains  long  in  a  place. 

(5;  A  hirge  wax  taper.   <*  A  great  torch  of  waxe, 

which  we  call  a  standard  or  a  quarrier,"  Florio, 

p.  161,  ed.  1611. 

(6)  The  upright  bar  of  a  window. 
STANDAXB.  An  ox^taU.  Arch.  xiii.  383. 
STAND-BACK-DAY.  A  day,  among  a  company 

of  sheep-shearers,  in  which  some  or  all  the 
company  have  no  employment.   East, 

STANDELWELKS.  Satyrion.  Gerard,  Stan- 
dergrass  is  another  name,  ib.  p.  169. 

STANDEES.  (1)  "  The  trees  left  for  encreasein 
the  woods."  This  is  the  explanation  of  the 
word  in  HoUyband's  Dictionarie,  1593. 

(2)  Iron  uprights  used  in  building  ?  Privy  Purse 
Expences  Eliz.  York,  p.  25. 

STANDERT.  A  standard.  Palsgrave,  Meyrick 
explains  it,  "  a  pole,  on  the  top  of  which  was 
set  a  mark.'' 

STAND-FURTHER.  A  quarrd;  a  disunion. 
"  There's  quite  a  stand-further  between  them." 
Wilts, 

STAND-HOLES.  **  PU stand  holes;*  I  mil  hold 
to  my  bargain ;  sometimes  thus  Umited,  **  VU 
stand  holes  till  next  Wednesday."  It  seems 
borrowed  from  the  game  kit-kat,  or  bandy 
wicket,  at  which  if  a  player  indicate  an  inten- 
tion of  running  indiscreetly  in  the  opinion  of 
another,  the  latter  will  fix  him  to  his  position 
by  roaring  out  **  stand  holes,** 

STANDINO-HOUSE.  A  domestic  establish- 
ment.    See  Stanihurst,  p.  21. 

The  beere  that  is  used  at  noble  mens  tables  in 
their  fixed  and  tUmding  houtety  Is  oommonlte  of  a 
yeare  old,  or  peradventure  of  two  yeares  tunning 
or  more,  but  this  Is  not  generall. 

Harrimm'*  England,  p.  187. 

STANDING.PECE.  "  Standyng  pece.  eotqtpe,** 
Palsgraye.   "Standyng  pece,  with  a  cover, 
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eouppe^*  ibid.    **  Stondyng-pece,  crathera/' 
MS.  Arundel  249,  f.  89. 
STANDING-STOOL.    A  small  wooden  machine 
with  wheels,  formerly  used  for  children. 
Thus  far  his  Infanqr :  his  riper  age 
Requires  a  more  mlsterious  folio  page. 
Now  that  time  speaks  him  perfect,  and  'tis  pitle 
To  dandle  him  longer  In  a  close  committee,     ' 
The  elf  dares  peep  abroad,  the  pretty  foole 
Can  wag  without  a  truckling  ttanding-ttoole. 

Fieteher't  Poenu,  p.  130. 

STANDING-WATCH.    Sentinels  or  scouts  in 

an  army  stationed  at  the  outer  posts. 
STANDISH.    An  inkstand. 

Pausing  awhile  over  my  $tandUh,  I  resoWed  in 
verse  to  paynt  forth  my  passion. 

PUree  PenUmte,  lfi02. 
STAND-STILL.    A  stoppage.    Var,  dial, 
STANDYTH.    Remaineth. 

Y  tryste  In  God  that  he  schalle  me  spede. 
He  ttandtfth  wyth  the  ryght. 

M8,  Cantab,  ¥L  U.  38,  f.  79. 
STANE.    A  stone.  Stane-stiU,  still  aa  a  stone, 
quite  stiU.   North, 
When  the  king  had  said  his  will. 
At  the  lordes  sat  tane-HUl  / 
Of  al  the  wise  men  that  thar  ware, 
Nane  koWth  gif  him  gralth  answare. 

The  Seoyn  Sages,  3081. 
STANFRA.    Backwards ;  unwilling.    Yorish, 
STANG.  (1)  An  eel-spear.  North, 
(2^  To  throb  with  pain.  Line, 

(3)  A  rood  of  land.  North, 

(4)  The  bar  of  a  door.    **  A  bolte,  a  barre  or 
stang  of  a  dore,"  Florio,  p.  89. 

(5)  A  piece  of  wood  on  which  the  carcases  of 
beasts  are  suspended.    North, 

f6)  A  wooden  bar ;  the  pole  on  which  a  tub  is 
suspended.  **  Tine,  a  stand,  open  tub,  or  soe 
most  in  use  during  the  time  of  Yintage,  ard 
holding  about  foure  or  five  pailefulls,  anu 
commonly  borne  by  a  stang  betweene  two," 
Cotgraye.  **  This  word  is  still  used  in  some 
colleges  in  the  University  of  Cambridge :  to 
stang  scholars  in  Christmas  being  to  cause 
them  to  ride  on  a  coltstaff  or  pole  for  missing 
of  chappel,"  Ray,  ed.  1674,  p.  44. 
And  jet  hem  halches  al  hole  the  halves  to-geder. 
And  sythen  on  a  stif  etange  stoutly  hem  hengcs. 

Syr  Gawayn  and  the  Grene  Kny^t,  1614 

(7)  Riding  the  stang.  This  is  a  custom  well 
known  throughout  the  North,  and  intended 
for  the  benefit  of  those  husbands  who  beat 
their  wives.  Formerly  the  offending  parly 
was  forcibly  mounted  across  a  stang  oi  pole, 
on  which  he  was  conveyed  vrith  a  rabble  at 
his  heels  through  the  town  or  village,  and 
compelled  to  listen  to  the  proclamation  of  his 
unmanly  conduct,  accompanied  with  the  noise 
of  tin  cans,  horns,  &c.  But  now  some  one  of 
the  assembled  multitude,  consisting  chiefly  of 
boys,  is  elevated  on  a  pole  or  ladder,  and 
gives  utterance  to  the  following  doggrel 
verses: 
Ran,  Dan,  Dan,  the  sign  of  our  old  Tin  Can, 
Taslor  Wood  has  been  beating  his  good  womaa ; 
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He  beat  her  with  neither  stick,  done,  nor  ttower, 
But  up'd  with  his  goose  and  knock'd  her  ower. 
If  ever  he  does,  the  like  again. 

As  we  suppose  he  wiil. 
We'll  mount  him  on  a  nanny  goat, 
And  ride  him  down  to  bell. 
So  rans  a  version  obtained  some  yean  ago 
at  Louth  by  Mr.  Adcock,  and  probably  con- 
tinues to  this  day.    In  the  neighbonrhood  of 
Lincoln  there  is  a  considerable  yariation.  The 
cry  or  proclamation  is  as  follows : 
Ran,  Tan,  Tan,  the  sign  of  the  old  Tin  Can ; 
Stephen  Smith's  been  paying  his  daughter  Nan  t 
He  paid  her  both  behind  and  before. 
He  paid  her  'cause  she  wouldn't  be  his  whore. 
He  lick'd  her  neither  with  stake  nor  stower. 
But  up  wi'  his  fist  and  knock'd  her  ower. 
Now  if  Steenie  Smith  don't  mend  his  manners. 
The  skin  of  his  .  .  .  shall  go  the  tanner's  : 
And  if  the  tanner  don't  tan  it  well ; 
Skin,  unner,  and  .  .  .  shall  go  to  hell. 
(8)  The  shaft  of  a  cart    Wettm. 
STANGEY.    AtaUor.     North, 
STANIEL.    A  base  kind  of  hawk.    "  Jhctus, 

Anglice  a  staniel,"  Nominate  MS. 
STANK.  (1)  Stop  !  addressed  to  horses. 

(2)  A  tank,  or  receptacle  for  water.  Brockett 
explains  it,  a  wet  ditch.  **  Staffnumt  a  pounde, 
a  sUnke,  a  dam/'  MS.  HarL  2270,  f.  181. 

Also  in  that  contree  ther  ben  bestee,  taughte  of 
men  to  gon  into  watres,  infeo  ryTerea,  and  into  depe 
ttankct,  for  to  take  f ysche^ 

MaundevOg'*  TraeeU,  1838,  p.  809. 

She  doith  greet  harm  nameliche  yn  pondes  and 

in  staugkye^  for  a  eouple  of  otryi  withoute  mo<« 

shal  wel  destruye  of  fysh  a  greet  ponde  or  a  greet 

ttmngke,  and  therfore  men  huntein  hem. 

MS,  Bodl.  54«. 
The  fishes  In  ttanket  and  wayters  thare, 
With  nettes  and  ingynes  thay  tooke alwhare. 

MS.  LanmL  908,  r.  2, 

(3)  A  dam.    Also,  to  dam  up. 

And  thane  Alexander  and  hys  oete  went  alle 
abonte  that  ryvere,  and  come  tille  this  forsaid 
•tanke,  and  luged  thame  aboute  It. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  L 17,  f.  88. 
And  ttancJt  up  the  salt  conducts  of  mine  eyes 
To  watch  thy  shame,  and  weep  mhie  obsequies. 

Fletcher**  Poeme,  p.  154. 

(4)  To  tread  on.     Comw, 
b)  A  disagreeable  situation.     Comw, 
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6)  A  pole,  or  stang,  q.  v. 

(7)  To  sigh ;  to  moan ;  to  groan.     Cumb, 

(8)  Weak  ;  worn  out.    Spetuer, 
STANMARCHE.     The  herb   alisaunder, 

Parv.  MS.  Harl.  221,  f.  163. 
STANNAGE.    A  staU. 

In  this  proces  of  tyme,  while  Simon  dwelte  with 
hia  said  master,  they  keptea  etannage  at  our  Ladle 
faler.  MS.  Jthmele  808. 

STANS. 

The  emperour  seyd,  that  is  a  herd  chans, 
Bot  whM  letys  man  to  do  penans  ? 
SlMith  it  is  withouten  etane. 
That  drawys  man  (to  hys  penant. 

MS,Jehmole6U  f.86. 
STANSTICKLE.    The  prickleback.    EtuL 
8TAP.  (1)  SUy  ;  visit.    Devon, 
(2)  The  sUve  of  a  tub.    North. 


STAPEL.  (1)  A  port  of  the  bed. 

Under  ech  etapd  of  hb  bed. 
That  he  niste.  four  thai  hid. 

The  Sewifn  Sages,  SN. 

(2)  A  small  shaft  of  a  coal-pit. 
STAPLE.    Merchants  of  the  ttapU,  a  title  given 
to  an  ancient  company  of  merchants  who  ex- 
ported the  staple  wares  of  the  country. 

They  did  prett  of  the  marchauntet  qf  the  etaple 
xviij.  m.  /.  late  before,  which  was  a  great  displea- 
sure to  the  kyng,  and  a  more  coraaey  to  the  quene. 
HaU,  Henrp  Vl.  f.  94. 

STAPLER.    Anything  which  tends  to  destroy 

the  hopes  or  expectations  of  anothet.    Notf, 
STAP-SHARD.    A  stop-gap.    Somertet, 
STAR.  (1)  To  crack  glaj»  so  that  it  appears 

something  like  a  star  with  many  radii 
(2)  A  white  spot  on  a  horse's  forehead. 
STAR-BASON.    An  impudent-looking  feDow. 
STARCHING-BRUSH.    A  long  square  brush 

used  by  weavers  for  starching  yam.    Holme's 

Academy  of  Armory,  1688. 
STARE.  (1)  A  staiiing.    **  Staare  a  byrde,  en- 

toumetnup"  Palsgrave.    *'  Stvmus,  a  stare,'' 

MS.  Arund.  249,  f.  90. 

Where  every  day  the  queens  bird-keeper  had  the 

care  of  teaching  me  to  whistle,  as  they  doe  here 

your  ataree  or  bUckbirdt. 
J  Comical  Hieteiye/the  WeM  in  the  JHeon,  1650. 

The«ter«  wyl  ehatre  and  speke  of  long  usage. 

Though  in  his  speche  ther  be  no  greet  resoun. 

L^gate^e  Minor  Poeme,  p.  I5CC 

(2)  Sedge,  grass  of  the  fens.  **  Bent  or  etarr^ 
on  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Enghind,  and  especially 
in  Lancashire,  is  a  coarse  reedy  shrub— like 
ours  perbaps---of  some  importance  formerly, 
if  not  now,  on  the  sandy  blowing  lands  of 
those  counties.  Its  fibrous  roots  give  some 
cohesion  to  the  siliceous  soiL  By  the  15  and 
16  G.  II.  c  33,  **  plucking  up  and  carr3ring 
away  etarr  or  bent,  or  having  it  in  possession, 
within  five  miles  of  the  sand  hiUs,  was  punish- 
able by  fine,  imprisonment,  and  whipping,** 
Moor's-Suffolk  Words. 

(3)  Stiff;  weary.    North. 

(4)  To  shine,  or  glitter.    Pr.  Panf, 

(5)  To  swagger,  or  buUy.    A  cant  terra. 
STAREE.    **  To  staree ;  can  your  horse  staree  ? 

i  e.  can  your  horse  travel  in  stiff  clay  roads, 
where  he  must  go  up  and  down  as  it  were 
over  steps  and  stairs,  which  horses  bred  in 
many  parts  of  Somersetshire  can  very  readily 
do,"  MS.  Devonshire  Gloss. 
STARF.  (1)  Died.  {A.-S.)  Hence  may  be 
derived  the  phrase  starved  with  cold,  dead 
or  nearly  dead  with  cold. 

Merlin  fram  hhn  went  oway. 
The  king aCoT/ that  ich  day. 

Arthour  and  MerUn,  p.  103. 
And  he  tolde  cute  his  felonye. 
And  etmrfs  forth  with  hi»  tale  anone. 

Gwoer,  MS.  Soe.  yfntiq.  134,  f.  67. 
(2)  "  Starf  take  you,  a  common  phrase  of  im- 
precation in  Kent,  which  signifies  as  much  as 
a  plague  take  you.  Sax.  steorfa,  btes,  pettit," 
Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  f.  389. 
STARGAND.    Starting.     Gttwayne. 
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STARIN6S.    **  AggrteciumtfUh  astonUhments, 
staiingsof  oneshairet/'  Florio,  p.  15,  ed.  1611. 
STARK.  (1)  Stiflf.    StiU  in  use. 

Nay,  gnde  Josephe,  com  nere  and  behold* 
Thla  bludy  lames  body  is  ttarke  and  cold. 

MS.  Bodl,9Mu*.  100. 

(2)  Stout ;  strong.    (^.-5.) 

And  thogh  Ascapart  he  thefe  ttark^t, 
3y t  many  hondys  make  lyght  warke. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ii.  38.  f.  118. 

No  cunsell  royght  them  to  refonnacyon  call. 

In  ther  openyon  they  were  so  ttordy  and  ttarkit, 

Baie$  K^ge  Johan,  p.  BO. 

He  had  a  pikestaff  In  his  hand. 

That  was  both  »tark  and  Strang.     Rabin  Uoodt  i.  SB. 

He  was  byMhope  and  patryarke 

Of  ConsUtyncnoble  «rar*«.      MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  45. 

(3)  A  species  of  tnrnip.   North. 

(4)  Hard ;  difficult.    Line. 
(bS  To  walk  slowly.    Dorset. 

?6)  Very ;  exceedingly.     Far.  dial 
(7)  Covetous  ;  greedy ;  dear.     YorJt$h. 
STARKEN.    To  tighten.    North. 
STARKENES.    Firmness;  strength. 

And  bring  them  to  the  gates 

Of  hen  and  utter  derkenes. 

And  all  by  stubbonMi«<arlr«ties. 

DoeUmr  DonbbU  Al»»  n.  d. 

STARK-GIDDY.    Very  angry ;  mad.    Lane. 

STARRING.    Quick.    North. 

STARKISU.    Rather  stiff,  applied  to  land,  the 

soil  of  which  is  principally  clay.    lAnc. 
STARK-STARING.    Excessively.     Far.  dial. 
STARKY.    Stiff;  dry.     Wett. 
STARLING.     A  martin.    Lane. 
STARLINGES.    Pence  of  sterling  money. 
STARN.  (1)  A  star.    North. 

(2)  A  bit ;  a  portion.    Une. 
STAR-NAKED.    Stark-naked.    Suffolk. 
STARNELL,    A  starling.    North. 
STAROP.    A  stirrup. 

Syr  Befyse  ynto  the  sadulle  startyth. 
He  towchyd  nodnr  Harnp  nor  gyrthe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  U.  38,  C  101. 

STARRISH.    Strong,  as  medictne.    North. 

STARRY-GAZY-PIE.  A  pie  made  of  pilchards 
and  leeks,  the  heads  of  the  pilchards  appear- 
ing through  the  crust  as  if  they  were  studying 
the  Stan.     Com*tf. 

STAR-SLIME.  "  Sterre  slyme,  fyrmu,*'  Pals- 
grave.  Carr  has  ttar-ihtbher^  star-slough,  a 
gelatinous  substance,  often  seen  in  fields  after 
rain. 

START.  (1)  To  bcpn  anything.  Far.  dial 

(2^  The  same  as  Stert,  q.  ▼. 

(3)  Started ;  moved*     Gawayne. 
START-CHAINS.    Chains  consisting  of  four  or 

five  large  links  attached  to  harrows  to  which 
the  whipple-trees  are  hooked.    Eatt. 

STARTHE.    A  handle.    SteStert. 

Brynne  it  to  powdcre  one  irene  or  in  a  pott  Marthe, 
and  do  a  Uttille  of  that  powdir  to  thyne  eghne. 

MS.  Lincoln.  Med.  f.  284. 

STARTING-HOLE.  "  Stertyng  hole,  wiy /<9»y-' 
Me/,  Ueu  de  refuge"  Palsgrave.  "  A  starting- 
hole,  titbterfiffiumt"  Col^ 

STARTINGS.    Openings  in  a  coal-mine. 


STARTLE.    To  sparkle ;  to  shine. 
STARTLER.    A  great  drinker.     Weii.    "On* 
who  does  not  easily  start  from  his  seat  and 
leave  his  pot-companions  in  the  lurch,  but 
maintains  his  part  like  an  old  soldier,  unless 
the  white  sergeant  makes  her  appearance/' 
MS.  Devonsh.  Gloss. 
STARTLY.    Liable  to  startle.     Far.  dial 
START-UP.    An  upstart.    Shah. 
STARTUPS.    A  kind  of  rough  country  boots 
with  high  tops.    See  Nares. 

He  borrowed  on  the  working  daie^ 

His  holy  russets  oft. 
And  of  the  bacon's  fat,  to  make 
His  ttartopt  blacke  and  soft. 

Percjf't  Relique*,  p.  150. 
A  payre  of  atartuppea  had  he  on  his  feete. 

That  lased  were  up  to  the  small  of  thelegge; 
Homelie  they  were,  and  easier  then  roeete. 
And  in  their  soles  full  many  a  wooden  pegge. 

Thjfnna'*  Dabmte,  p.  33. 
When  hee  in  pleasaunt  wise 
The  counterfet  cxpreste 
Of  downe  with  cote  of  russet  hew 

And  sturtupt  with  the  reste.  MS.  Hart.  3885,  f.l9. 
STARVED.     Excessively  cold.     Far.  diaL 
STARY.     To  stir.     Pegge. 
STAT.     Stopped.    Devon. 
STATE.  (1)  A  canopy^    Properly  an  eleva'td 
chair  or  throne  with  a  canopy  over  it. 

From  thence  to  the  penthouse,  where  he  break- 
fasted under  a  ttaittt  aiid  trom  thence  took  horse 
about  ten  of  the  clock.         Carttcrighft  Diaiy,  p.  75. 

(2)  Worry ;  fright ;  fear.     Far.  dial 

(3)  A  personage  of  high  rank. 
STATED.    Suited.    Sufolh. 
STATERY.    Merchandise. 
STATESMAN.      One  who  occupies  his  own 

estate ;  a  small  landholder.    North. 

STATH.    A  step  of  a  ladder.    Kent. 

STATHE.  A  landing-place  for  merchandise ;  a 
wharf.  The  term  occurs  in  an  old  doctunent 
printed  in  the  Archseologia,  xxv.  418. 

Persons  desirous  of  contracting  with  the  Hull 
corporation  for  the  construction  of  a  timber  landing- 
ataith  at  the  Ferry-boat  Dock  at  Hull,  and  other 
works  connected  therewith,  and  for  removing  the 
old  Breakwater  Jetty  there,  must  send  their  tenders, 
marked  Tender  for  Landing-^aitk,  to  the  ti)Wo 
clerk,  Town-hall,  Hull,  on  or  before  noon  on  the 
6th  day  of  July  next.  NetPtpaper  Jdvertitenunt,  1840. 

STATHEL.(l)  To  establish.    (^..&) 
For  thai  helded  in  the  ivels  unright, 
Thai  thought  redce  whilk  ttathel  thai  ne  might. 

MS.  Cott.  Vatpaa.  D.  vU.  f.  18. 
(2)  The  same  as  Staddle  (2). 
STATION.  (1)  The  act  or  form  of  standing. 

Also,  the  state  of  rest.    Shah. 
(2)  A  place  of  rest  for  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  a 

holy  seat,  as  the  Holy  Land,  &c. 
STATION-STAFF.   A  straight  pole  divided  into 

feet  and  inches,  used  in  measuring  land. 
STATIST.  A  statesman.  Jonson,  ii.  262. 
STATUA.    AsUtue.    (Lat.)    The  term  statue 

was  sometimes  applied  to  a  picture. 
STATUMINATE.    To  support.     (Lat.) 
STATURE.    A  statue.    This  use  of  the  word  ;& 

not  uncommon  in  early  writers. 
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STATUTE-CAPS.  Woollen  caps,  enjoined  to  be 
worn  by  a  statute  dated  in  1571,  in  behalf  of 
the  trade  of  cappers.  See  Malone's  Shake- 
speare, iv.  419. 
STATUTE-MERCHANT.  Defined  in  the  old 
law  dictionaries,  **  a  bond  acknowledged  be- 
fore one  of  the  clerks  of  the  statutes-mer- 
chant, and  mayor  of  the  staple,  or  chief  war- 
den  of  the  city  of  Loudon,  or  two  merchants 
of  the  said  city  for  that  purpose  assigned,  or 
before  the  chief  warden  or  mayor  of  other 
cities  or  good  towns,  or  other  sufficient  men 
for  that  purpose  appointed.'' 

STATUTES.  Assemblages  of  forming  servants, 
held  possibly  by  statute,  in  the  early  part  of 
May,  at  various  places  in  the  counti^,  where 
masters  and  mistresses  attend  to  hire  servants 
for  the  ensuing  year,  commencing  at  Old 
May-day.  At  these  statutes  the  groom  will 
be  distinguished  by  a  straw  or  two  in  his  hat ; 
the  carter  or  waggoner  by  a  piece  of  whip- 
-cord ;  the  shepheid  by  a  lock  of  wool,  &c 

STAUD.    Surfeited,  tired ;  from  Stall,  q.  v. 

STAUGING.  A  custom  prevalent  in  Cumber- 
land  on  Christmas  eve.  The  roaid-servants  of 
the  substantial  families,  if  found  out  of  doors, 
are  seized  by  the  young  men,  placed  in  chairs, 
and  borne  to  the  nearest  beer-shop,  where 
they  are  detained  until  they  buy  their  liberty 
by  small  sums,  which  are  usually  expended 
by  their  captors  in  liquor. 

STAULE.    A  decoy ;  a  stale,  q.  v. 

STAULKIB.    Long. 

Wherefore  Bacchus  is  pictured  riding  In  a  chariot 
of  vine  branches,  Silenus  ridinge  beside  him  on  an 
as«e«  and  the  Bacchse  or  Satyres  shaking  ti^ther 
their  ttttulkie  Javelbies  and  paulmers.  By  reason  of 
their  leaping  they  are  caled  Scirti,  and  the  anticke 
or  satyricall  daundng  Sidnnis,  and  they  also  som- 
times  SicinnistsB ;  somtimes  iBgipanae. 

ToptelTt  Four-Footed  Boattt,  1607,  p.  13. 

STAUNCHE.    To  stop ;  to  satisfy. 

STAUNCHES.  Damps  or  offensive  vapours 
arising  in  underground  works,  mines,  &c. 

STAUNCH-GREINE.  "  Staunche  greyne  for 
vrrytares,  planula,**  Prompt.  Parv.  MS.  HarL 
221.  f.  163. 

STAUNCH-HAWK.  According  to  Blome,  "  one 
well  entred  for  the  game."    Gent.  Rec  ii.  63. 

STAUNDE. 

Be  the  quartere  of  this  5ere,  and  hym  quarte  sfaundtf. 
He  wylle  wyghtlye  in  a  qwhyle  one  his  wayes  hye. 

Morte  jirthure,  MS,  Lincoln,  f.  69. 

STAUP.    To  walk  badly.     North, 
STAUPINGS.    The  holes  made  by  the  feet  of 

horses  and  cattle  in  miry  higbways,  and  other 

phuies.    North, 
STAUPS.    Cask-staves.    Northvmb, 
STAUTER.    To  totter,  or  stagger.     Line, 
STAVE.  (1)  A  staff,  or  pole.    (A.^S.) 

Summe  with  arowes,  surome  with  ttaooa  of  en- 

gyncs.    The  fyre  also  b/ganne  for  to  sett  in  bowses 

within  the  dtee,  and  rayse  a  grete  lowe. 

MS,  Lincoln  A.  L  17,  f.  11. 

(2)  In  bear-baiting,  Ut  interpose  with  a  staff  to 
stop  the  bear.    Narr 

(3)  The  step  of  a  ladder.    Moit. 


(4)  To  cut  a  hedge.    Yorkfh, 
h)  A  narrow  bridge  over  a  brook. 
(6)  To  stow,  knock,  or  force  down. 
STAYER.  (1)  A  hedge-stake.     Yorktk. 
(2)  To  totter ;  to  tumble.     North. 
STAVERWORT.    The  herb  staggerwort. 
STAYES-AKER.    A  species  of  larkspur. 
Red  leather  and  surflet  water. 
Scarlet  colour  or  *tave»-aker. 

Song*  of  the  London  Prentice*,  p.  158. 
The  small  roots  of  ellebor  which  are  like  to 
onloos,  hare  power  In  them  to  purge  the  belly  of 
dogs ;  other  give  them  goats-milk,  or  salt  beaten 
small,  or  sea-crabs  beaten  small  and  put  into  water, 
or  otaveo-^tere,  and  imediatly  after  his  purgation, 
sweet  milke. 

Topeeir*  Fbttr-Fboted  Beaete,  1007.  p.  Ml- 

STAVLAN.     Lounging.     Cumb, 
STAW.  (1)  To  stay ;  to  hinder.    North. 
(2)  To  be  restive,  as  ahorse.  Lane. 
STA  WED.     Set ;  placed.    North. 
STAW-FED.    Over-fed.    Ste  Stall 
STAY.  (1)  A  ladder.    Line. 

(2)  To  support    Lilfy, 

(3)  The  stanchion  of  a  window. 

To  my  dear  daughter  Philippa,  queen  of  Portugal, 
my  second  best  etaif  of  gold,  and  a  gold  cup  and 
cover.  Tece.  Fctmet.  p.  14£. 

(5)  Ascended.    (^.-5:) 

How  he  uproos  and  slthcn  up  sC^r, 
Mooy  a  mon  hit  heide  and  say. 

Cmreor  Mundi,  MS,  CoO.  7Hn.  Gantak  C  t. 

STAY-BAR.   The  horizontal  bar  of  a  window.' 
See  Willis's  Arch.  Nomen.  p.  58. 

STAYERS.  Stairs.  A  very  common  old  form 
of  the  word,  most  absurdly  retained  by  Mr. 
Knight  in  the  Merch.  Yen.  iii.  2,  in  a  different 
sense.  See  Dyer's  Remarks,  p.  56.  Jennings 
gives  itayert  as  the  Somersetshire  pronun- 
ciation of  stairs,  Gloss,  p.  72.  Chaucer  has 
iteyerf. 

STAYKFALDHOLLIS.  Holes  in  a  waU  used 
by  workmen  to  erect  their  sc&ffolding. 

STEAD.  (1)  A  place  -,  a  spot ;  a  formhouse  and 
offices.    From  the  A.-S.  stede, 

(2)  To  aid ;  to  assist ;  to  support.   Shak. 

(3)  To  supply  a  place.  East.  "  Stead  up  your 
appointment,"  Shakespeare. 

STEADY.  (1)  A  stithy.    Northampt. 

(2)  Sobei    Attentive  to  work.   Far,  dial 

STEAKS.  **  Is  that  your  lackey  yonder  in  the 
$teaJk$  of  velvet,"  Middleton,  L  336. 

STEALE.  (1)  The  handle  of  several  agricultural 
implements,  &c.  South,  "  Steale  or  handell 
of  a  staffe,  manche,  haniel,"  Palsgrave.  "Steale 
of  a  8hafte,yitf/,"  ibid. 

(2)  The  stalk  of  an  apple.  Line,  **  The  stauUce 
or  steale  of  fruits,"  Cotgrave. 

STEALY-CLOTHES.  A  boys'  game,  thus  d<^. 
scribed  by  Brockets 

The  little  party  divide  themselves  Into  two 
bands,  drawing  a  line  as  the  boundary  of  their  re- 
spective territories ;  and  at  equal  distances  from 
this  line,  deposit  the  hau,  oMts,  or  handkerchiefr  of 
each  in  a  heap.    The  gam«  oommeneet  with  a  <•• 
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flance,  and  then  they  make  matual  incursions,  each 
trying  to  Miae  and  carry  away  some  article  fVom  the 
other's  store ;  but  if  they  are  unfortunately  caught  in 
the  attempt,  they  mutt  not  only  restore  the  plun- 
der, but  remain  prisoners  until  one  of  their  own 
party  can  make  his  way  to  them,  and  touch  them. 
When  all  the  things  of  the  one  party  are  trans- 
ferred  to  the  other's  head  quarters,  the  game  is  won. 
A  well-c<mtested  match  will  sometimes  last  nearly  a 
whole  day. 
STEAM.  (1)  To  rise,  or  ascend. 

The  wals  stand  to  this  dale,  a  few  streets  and 
houses  in  the  towne,  no  small  parcell  thereof  is 
turned  to  orchards  sod  gwdens.  The  greater  part 
of  the  towne  is  steepe  and  gt«amin^  upward. 

Sttrnthursft  Dettriptim  qf  Ireland,  p.  Sff. 

(2)  To  Bend  forth  dust.  South, 

STBAN.  (1)  A  stone  vessel.  **  A  great  pot  or 
ftean,**  HoUyband'sDictionarie,  1593.  Spenser 
uses  it  in  tlds  sense.  Palmer  defines  it,  *'  a 
large  upright  jar  of  baked  clay."  Siean  is 
still  the  pronunciation  of  ttone  in  the  North, 
and  so  it  was  in  Elizabeth's  time.  See  Lam- 
barde's  Perambubition,  1596,  p.  205.  In  some 
places  a  cask  or  vat  is  so  called. 

(2)  To  mend  a  road  with  stones ;  to  line  a  well, 
&c.  with  stone  or  brick.    South, 

(3)  A  large  box  of  stones  used  for  pressing 
cheese  in  making  it.  Dorset, 

STEANING.  Any  kind  of  path  or  road  paved 
with  small  round  stones.    West, 

STEATHIN6.    A  lath  and  plaster  partition. 

STEAVER.  A  collier  who  superintends  the 
coal-pit ;  a  banksman.   North, 

8TEAWK.    A  handle.  Lane, 

STEAWP.    All;  every  part    Lane, 

STEAWT.    Proud.    Lane, 

STEA5.  Ascended.  (A,.S,)  The  following  is 
written  in  the  early  Kentish  dialect : 

Crtdo,  Ich  leve  ine  God,  vader  almijti,  makere 
of  hevene  and  of  erthe,  and  in  Jesu  Crist  his  zone 
on  lepioure  Lord,  thet  i-kend  is  of  theholi  gost,  y- 
bore  of  Marie  mayde,  y-pyned  onder  Pouns  Pilate, 
y-nayled  a  rode,  dyad,  and  be-bered.  yede  doun  to 
belle,  thane  thridde  day  aros  vram  the  dyade,  ttea^ 
to  hevenes,  sit  a  the  ri5t  half  of  God  the  Tader 
almijtl,  thannes  to  comene  he  is,  to  deme  the  qulke 
and  the  dyade.  leh  y-leve  ine  the  holy  gost,  holy 
cherche  generalliche,  mennesse  of  haljen,  lesnesse  of 
lennes,  of  vlesse  arislnge,  and  iyf  evrelestlnde.  Zuo 
by  hit.  Rtiiq.  Antiq.  1. 4S. 

STECHE.    A  stitch  m  the  side. 

A  drynke  for  the  tteche,  and  narownesse  of  hart 
and  other  evylle.  Take  hartes-tonge,  Tiolet,  leco- 
rice,  endyve,  pellture,  fenelie,  of  everkhe  illke 
miche,  and  of  isope,  a  quartroneof  fyges,  and  sethe 
thyce  togidyr  in  a  galon  of  water  into  a  potelle. 
Efter  powre  owt  the  licour,  and  do  It  in  a  panne, 
and  take  thre  rawe  egges-schelles,  and  do  therto ; 
and  than  sethe  It  on  the  fyre,  and  styre  it  fsst ;  efter 
wrynge  it  thurge  a  clothe,  and  than  pat  It  in  a  clene 
▼eselle  coverd  alle  ny^t,  and  than  gyff  bym  to 
drynke  that  is  seke  tylle  he  be  hole. 

M8,  Shane  7.  f.  80. 

STECK.    A  stopping  place.    To  take  the  steck, 

i.  e.  to  become  restive.    North, 
STEDDE.    Furnished ;  provided  ? 
I  wille  noghte  stire  with  my  stale  halfe  a  stede  lenghe, 
Bot  they  be  sttddt  with  more  stuffb  iiane  one  50ne 
stede  horyt.       ITorle  Jrthurt,  MS  Lincoln,  f.  && 
XI. 


STEDDLB.    To  support,  or  make  steady.   If  a 
table  having  uneven  legs  does  not  stand 
steadily,  it  is  said  to  be  tteddled  by  putting 
something  under  the  deficient  leg.    It  is  also 
used  in  the  participle  steddled,  when  a  table 
has  been  marked  or  stained.  Line. 
STEDE.  (1)  A  place ;  a  station.   {J.^S,) 
But  she  It  yaflrto  the  Scottisshe  knight» 
For  he  was  of  an  unkouth  ttede, 

MS.  Harl,aiU,  f.9B. 
And  Ood  myjht  not  in  no  roanere, 
Aly5ht  bote  in  feyre  sttde  and  dere. 

RtUgUnu  Pmrm,  xt.  Cent. 
Hys  grete  stedes  schewyd  me  ichone. 
And  sethyn  he  made  me  i^eoe  to  gone 
Into  the  seed  where  he  me  fette. 
In  that  same  tted  ther  he  me  seCe. 

MS.  Aa^moU  61,  XV.  cenc 
Joly  Robyn,  he  seid,  wel  mot  tboa  be» 
Be  God  so  shuld  thou  to  me  ' 

On  other  ttede  than  here. 

MS.  Cantob,  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  M. 

(2)  In  hyt  stede,  in  his  place,  instead  of  hhn. 

Now  ys  he  gone,  my  lady  tne. 
In  hys  it0dt  ye  sehalle  take  met 

Am  y  not  a  knyght  ? 
And  we  sehalle  do  so  prerdy, 
That  whethyr  he  leve  or  dye, 

Ther  sdialle  wete  no  wyght. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  ii.  38,  f .  79. 

(3)  Set ;  appointed. 

That  daye  the  tournament  solde  be  seeds, 
Thay  luursede  hym  on  aiie  olde  crokede  stede,- 
And  5itt  for-thoghte  thame  alle. 

Itumbrat,  619. 

STEDFAST.    The  herb  pahna  Christi. 
STEDFUL.    Steadfsst.    Weber, 
STEE.    Aladder;  astUe.   North. 
STEE-HOPPINO.   Gossipmg;  romping.    JFeet. 
STEEL.  (1)  To  iron  clothes.   Devon. 
(2)  Trewe  at  etele,  faithful  as  steel,  a  common 
phrase  in  early  romances,  and  found  even  in 
Shakespeare,  Mids.  Night's  Dream,  iL  2. 
He  was  the  kyngeof  Arragon, 
A  nobull  man  and  of  grete  renown, 

Syr  Ardus  was  hys  name ; 
He  had  a  queue  that  hyght  Margaret, 
Tr9we  a*  tUOe  y  yow  be-hett. 
That  falsely  was  broght  in  blame. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff .  U.  38,  f.  71. 

(3)Astae.    North. 

(4)  Courage.    Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
STEELY.    Hard;  firm.   Tusser,  p.34. 
STEEM.  (1)  Esteem ;  value. 

Orer  gestes  it  has  the  tteem^ 
Over  alle  that  is  or  was. 

R.  dt  Brunns,  ap.  Warton,  i.  69. 

(2)  To  bespeak  a  thing.    North, 

(3)  A  flame  of  fire.    iV.  Parv, 
STEEMING.    A  turn.  Devon, 
STEEN.    Spite;  envy.    Noff. 
STEEP.  (1)  Rennet.   Lane, 
r2)TotUtabarTeL   Devon. 

(3)  To  dress  or  trim  a  hedge.    West, 

(4)  To  finish  anything  off.     Oron. 
STEEPERS.    In  trimming  hedges,  the  central 

branches,  cut  half  through  and  laid  length* 
wise,  are  so  called.     Wett, 
STEEPIN6..RAIN.    A  soaking  rain.    North 

51 
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STEEPLE-IIATS.  Long  hats,  described  by 
Stubbes  as  "pearking  up  like  the  spere  or 
shaft  of  a  steeple,  standyng  a  quarter  of  a 
yarde  above  the  croune  of  their  heades,  some 
more,  some  lesse,  as  please  the  phantasies  of 
their  inconstant  mindes,  2d  ed.  1585,  f.  21. 
Steepled  hattes  are  mentioned  in  Wright's  Pas- 
sions of  the  Minde,  1621,  p.  330. 

STEEPLE-HOUSE.    A  church. 

STEER.  (1)  Very  steep.    West. 

(2)  An  ox  in  its  third  year.   North, 

Juveneui  la  a  yonge  oxe  whan  he  if  no  lenger  a 
calf,  and  he  i«  then  callyd  a  sttere  whan  he  begyn- 
neth  to  be  helpful  I  unto  the  profit  of  man  in  ertnge 
the  enh.     Dialogu4»  (/  Cnaturet  MoralpMd,  p.  288. 

(3)  To  frighten.   Lane. 

(4)  To  stun  with  noise.    North. 

(5)  To  stir ;  to  move.   Palsgrave. 
STEERISH.    Young,  as  an  ox.    Glow. 
STEERT.    Acute  ;painfuL    Somerset.  A  sharp 

point  is  called  a  steert. 
STEEVE.    To  dry ;  to  stiffen.    West. 
STEEVING.    A  term  used  by  merchants,  when 
they  stow  cotton  or  wool  by  forcing  it  in  with 
screws.    Diet.  Rust. 
STEG.    The  same  as  Stag,  q.  v. 
STEGH.    Ascended.    (^.-S.) 

And  roe  to  lyre  the  thryde  day. 
And  stegh  to  hevene  the  xl.  day. 

jr&  Cott.  Claud.  A.  ii.  f.  132. 
Reke  ttegh  In  the  Ire  of  hym,  and  fire  bryot  of 
hit  face ;  coles  ar  kyndeled  of  hynu 

MS.  CoU.  Eton.  10.  f.  25. 

STEG-MONTH.     The  month  of  a  woman's 
confinement.     Steg-widow,  a  man  whose  wife 
is  confined.    North. 
STEIER.    A  star.    A  corrupt  form.   The  copy 
in  MS.  Bodl.  175  reads  starre. 

A  tteter  of  Jacobe  springe  shall, 

A  man  of  Isarell, 

That  shall  overcome  and  have  in  bande 

Ml  kinges  and  duckes  of  strange  lande. 

Chtster  Pta^t,  1.89. 
STEIL.    To  walk  very  slowly.    Line. 
STEIP.      **Ste^  qf   helms,  eighteen  helms, 

Wilts,"  HoUowa/s  Dictionary,  p.  163. 
STEIT.    As  well  as.    Northumb. 
STEK.    Stuck. 

Ande  al  gray  thed  in  grene  this  gome  and  his  wedes, 
A  strayt  cote  At!  strejt,  that  ttek  on  his  sides. 

4^  Gawa^n  and  the  Grene  Kn^jt,  152. 

STEKE.  (1 )  To  fasten  with  a  stick.    The  follow- 
ing  proverb  is  still  in  vogue ;  and  Ray  says 
steak  \a  to  shut  a  door  in  the  North. 
When  the  hors  is  stole,  ^eke  the  subulle  dote. 

MS.  Douce  52. 

(2)  **  Steke  of  flesshe,  charbonnee**  Palsgrave. 

STEKIE.    To  stick  fast.   {A.-S.) 

STEL.    Stole ;  crept  softly. 

And  ho  stepped  stilly,  and  stel  to  his  bedde, 
Kest  up  the  cortyo,  and  creped  withinne. 

^  Gawaifn  and  the  Qrene  Kny^t,  1 191 . 

STBLCH.  (1)  Stealth.   Salop. 
(2)  A  stilt;  a  pole;  a  post.     West. 
STELCH-STAFF.    A  rod  of  wood  which  keeps 
•sunder  the  traces  of  waggon  harness.    West. 
STELE.  (1)  The  stem  of  an  arrow.    Palsgrave, 


verb,  in  v.  tether.  Also,  the  stem  or  stalk  of 
anything.  ^  Candelahi  setgjms,  the  shanke 
or  stele  of  the  candlesticke,'*  Nomendator, 
Lond.  1585,  p.  245. 

(2)  A  handle.    StiU  in  use. 

And  lerned  men  a  ladel  bogge 

Withalong«rete, 

And  caste  for  to  kepe  a  cn^Lke 

To  save  the  fatte  above. 

Piere  Phugkatan,  p.  411. 

(3)  A  horse-block ;  a  stepping-^tone. 
STELENDELICH.    By  stealth. 

Many  of  his  men  and  bestes, 
Ageln  kyng  Alisaunder  hestes 
Stetendetieh  dronken  of  this  lake. 

K^itg  AHmunder,  5060. 

STEL-GERE.     Steel  dothing,  i.  e.  armour. 
Stifest  under  etel-gere  <m  stedes  to  ryde. 
The  wyjtest  and  the  worthyest  of  the  worldes  kyndc. 
Syr  Oawoffn  and  the  Grene  Knjf^e,  200. 

STELL.  ( 1)  To  stalU  or  fix  permanently.  • 

(2)  A  large  open  drain.    Cwnb. 

(3)  A  fold  for  cattle.    North. 
STELLEERE.     The  steelyards.     **  A  Romane 

beame  or  stelleere,  a  beame  of  yron  or  wood, 
fuU  of  nickes  or  notches,  along  which  a  cer- 
taine  peize  of  lead  playing,  and  at  length  set- 
ling  towards  the  one  end,  shewes  the  just 
weight  of  a  commoditie  hanging  by  a  hooke 
at  the  other  end,"  Cotgrave. 
STELLIFIED.      "  Made  him  stdlifyed,"  L  e. 
named  a  constellation  after  him.  {Lot.) 
And  thou5  Romaynls  made  him  eteltifyed, 
Hisgretheed,  for  alle  that,  didearale. 

Ufdgate,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  IS. 

STELLIN6.    AshedforcatUe.   North. 
STELLIONATE.    Fraudulent  deaUng.    ^Lat.) 
STEM.  (1)  The  handle  of  a  tool.    Devon. 

(2)  A  period  of  time.  Wills.  In  Cornwall,  a 
day's  work  is  called  a  stem, 

(3)  To  soak  a  leaky  vesseL    Line. 
STEME. 

Thou  Shalt  have  garments  wrought  of  Median  silke. 
Enchast  with  pretious Jewells  fecht  from  far. 
By  Italian  marchants  that  with  Russian  etemee 
Pious  up  huge  forrowes  in  the  Terren  Miine. 

T%e  Taming  Ufa  Shreuf,  p.  29. 

STEMMIN.  (1)  A  day's  work.     Omtw. 

(2)  The  slay  of  a  weaver's  loom. 

STEMPLES.  The  cross  pieces  which  are  put 
into  a  frame  of  woodwork  to  cure  and 
strengthen  a  shaft.  See  Ray's  English  Words, 
1674,  p.  118.  Carr  has  stemplar,  timber  to 
support  the  roof  of  a  mine.  "  At  the  silver 
mines  in  Cardiganshire,  they  Mnk  a  perpen- 
dicular square  hole  or  shaft,  the  sides  whereof 
they  strengthen  round  from  top  to  bottom 
with  travers  pieces  of  wood  calld  stemples, 
upon  which,  catching  hold  with  their  hands 
and  feet,  they  descend  without  using  any 
rope,"  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  f.  390. 

STEMPNE.    Voice ;  conjmand.   (J,.S.) 
He  that  behynde  sat  to  stere. 
May  not  the  fore  etempne  here. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  91. 

STENCILS.    The  ports  of  a  door.  North. 
STEND.  (1)  A  stretcher.    Lane. 
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(2)  To  extend ;  to  rear,  aa  a  hone.  North. 

STENKRITH.  The  rush  of  water  in  a  narrow 
channel.    Northumb, 

STENT.  (1)  A  right  of  pastnrage.   North, 

(2)  An  aUotted  portion.  Far.  dial  **  Stent, 
portion, part"  Palsgrave,  1530.  '*StenteoT 
certevne  of  yalwe  ordrede  and  other  lyke, 
taxaiio,"  MS.  HarL  221,  f.  164. 

STENTS.    To  cease;  to  desist.    (A.-S.) 

STENTINGS.  Openings  in  a  wall  in  a  coal- 
mine.   North, 

STEO.    To  rise ;  to  ascend.    (^.-5:) 

Weflawei  I  detb  the  scfaal  adun  throwe, 
Ther  thu  wenett  hejest  to  tteo. 

MS,  Cbtt,  Calif.  A.  Ix.  f.  243. 

STEP.  (1)  A  walking  distance.     Far.  dial 
(2)  "  Step,  where  a  mast  stant  yn  a  schjppe, 

paratiicar  Pr.Parv.  MS.  Hart.  221,  f.  164. 
STEPE.    Deep;  sunk. 

Lyfte  up  hyt  bed  Cro  the  grounde, 
With  st*p§  eyen  and  roghe  browe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  li.  38,  f.  99. 
STEP-MOTHER.  (1)  A  homy  filament  shoot- 
ing up  by  the' side  of  the  nail.   Step-mother' t 
bletsmg,  a  hang-nail. 
(2)  The  flower  of  the  violet.    North, 
STEP-OVER-TRASH.  To  go  beyond  the  bounds 

of  propriety.    Somertet, 
STEPPING.    Walking.     North, 
STEPPING-STONE.    A  horse-block.    Wat, 
STEPPLES.    Short  neat  steps ;  a  flight  of  neat 

steps  from  the  parlour,  &c.   Norf, 
STERCH.    Hard ;  rough ;  tough.    {A.-S.) 
Nis  non  so  strong,  ne  tttrch,  ne  kene. 
That  mat  ago  deathet  wither  blench. 

MS,  Cotton,  Calig.  A.  Ix.  f.^4S. 
STERCORY.    Dung.    (Lat.) 
STERE.  (1)  A  rudder.   Palsgrave, 
For  whanne  y  may  my  lady  here, 
H y  wit  with  that  hath  lotte  hk  tteere, 

G<noer»  MS.  Soc.  Antiq,  134,  f.  48. 

(2)  To  guide ;  to  direct ;  to  rule. 

Laverd  me  steres,  noght  want  sal  me. 
In  stede  of  fode  thare  me  louked  he. 

MS.  Cott.  Vupat,  D.  viL  L  14. 

(3)  To  stir.    Chaucer, 

In  him  thorgh  the  mete  It  sinketh. 
And  »t9rUk  therynne  out  to  gete. 

MS,  Lantd.  793,  f.  187. 

(4)  Strong ;  stout. 

Then  came  the  dewke  Raynere, 
An  hardy  knyght  and  •  tttn. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  li.  38,  f.  161. 
STERESMAN.    ApUot.    {A.-S.) 
STERE-TRE.    A  rudder.    {A.-S.) 

Wife,  tent  the  #f«r«-«r«,  and  1  shalle  aaay 
The  depnet  of  the  see  that  we  here,  if  I  may. 

Townelejf  M^rteriu,  p.  31. 

STERIN.    Stem ;  cruel ;  fierce.    (A.-S,) 
He  herd  thalr  ttraket,  that  war  fktl  sttrin. 
And  yern  he  waytes  in  Ilka  heryn. 
And  al  was  made  f  ul  £ut  to  bald. 

Ytoaine  and  Gawin,  .3819. 
He  was  tteryna  and  ttowte. 
With  many  knygbtet  hym  abowte. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  1. 17*  f.  IM. 
8TBRK.    Strong,  or  stark. 


My  blod  to  har^:  to  this  werk. 

That  tcbtild  be  io  strong  [and]  «<erilr. 

JrthMur  and  Merlin»  p.  47' 

STERN.  (1;  A  hejm,  or  rudder.    (^.-S.) 
(2)  The  tail  of  an  animal     Var,  dioL 
STERNAGB.    The  guidance.    Shai. 
STERNE.    A  star.    NominaleMS. 
In  the  momyng  to  rise,  the  tyme  at  the  day  tttme. 
The  emperour  and  hi«e  to  seke  thel  tuld  alle  jeme. 

Langt({ff9  Otronide,  p.  161. 
Llghte  daye  I  wilbe  called  aye, 
And  the  ttemM  nighte,  as  I  sale. 

Chuter  PUt99A,90. 

STERRACLES.  Performances ;  strange  things, 
sights,  or  doings ;  pranks.  **  I  take  onne,  as 
one  dothe  that  playeth  his  sterakels,  je  tent' 
peete"  Palsgrave,  verb.  f.  384. 

Whan  thou  art  aett  upon  the  pynnacle. 
Thou  xalt  ther  pleyn  a  qweynt  «Ceracfo, 
Or  ellys  shewe  a  grett  roerade, 
Tbysself  fflrom  hurte  thou  save. 

Coventry  M^eriea^  p.  9IW. 
They  hem  rc;)oise  to  see  and  to  be  sayne. 
And  to  sekesondry  pilgremagce. 
At  gretegaderynges  to  walken  upon  the  playne. 
And  at  ttaraeht  to  sitte  on  high  stages. 
If  they  be  faire  to  shewe  ther  Tisages. 

Appendix  to  Walter  Mdpee,  p.  897 
The  dead  sayntet  shall  shewe  both  vtoyona  and 

nyracles; 

With  ymagee  and  rellyckes  he  shall  wurke«(«rrac/M. 

Bai^t  K^nge  Johan,  p.  39. 

What,  Pamphagus,  I  praye  the  for  Ooddes  sake 

why  whippest  thou  it  about,  or  playest  thou  thy 

eteraeUi  on  this  faschlon. 

Pulegrav^e  JeoUutUi,  1640. 
STERRE.     A  star.    {A,^S,) 
Undintondith,  sir,  truly, 
That  no  eterre  falleth  firo  the  sky. 
But  I  shal  telle  what  it  may  be. 
That  the  foike  so  falling  se. 

MS,  Lamed.  993.  f.  «7. 
STERT.  (I)  The  point  of  anything.     West, 

(2)  A  leap.    Pron^t,  Part, 

(3)  The  tail,  or  handle.  **  Stert  of  a  plow,  queue 
de  laehareue"  Palsgrave. 

(4)  The  stalk  of  fruit  **  Stert  of  frute,  queue 
de  Jhtit,*'  Palsgrave.  "  Pertiea,  Anghce  a 
yerde  to  mete  londe  or  a  perche,  a  stert  of  an 
apple,  vel  inttrumentwn  quopiscee  ctgnuniur," 
Medulla  MS.  ;lv.  Cent. 

(5)  A  moment,  or  very  short  time.  At  a  itert, 
immediately,  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  1707. 

(6)  To  meet  with  very  suddenly. 
STERTLE.  (1)  To  leap.    {A.-S.) 

Bot  I,  that  privaly  bafe  aspted  thl  gates,  wbenne 
thou  wenes  moate  securdy  for  to  atertte  abowte,  I 
salle  iterteapone  the,  and  ukethe. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  1. 17,  f.  7- 
(2)  Hasty;  in  a  hurry. 
STE  RTLING-ROIL.    A  wanton  shittenu 
STERVE.    To  die ;  to  perish.    {A.-S.) 
And  unrlghtwise  samen  forwortb  thai  sal. 
And  relikes  of  wick  sal  eterve  with  al. 

MS.  Cott.  Vetpaa,  D.  vlL  f.  85 
For  when  "heetervee  take  sal  he  noght  alle, 
Ne  with  him  his  blls  light  doune  salle. 

MS,  Cott,  Vetpat,  D.  vli.t  19. 

STERTNMESTE.    Most  severe.    (A.-S.) 
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North, 

Unc. 

North. 


H«  VM  the  atnvntiMte  In  ttoure  that  ever  ttele  wenyde, 

Won  he  has  ttonaycde  ouie  tuUe  and  ftroyedt  for  ever. 

Morte  Jrthure,  MS.  Uncoln,  f.  93. 

8TETCH.    As  much  land  aa  liet  between  one 
furrow  and  another.    Stetched  ^t  laid  into 
ridges  by  the  plough.    East, 
STETCHELLED.     Filled  very  fulL 
STETCHIL.    A  troublesome  child. 
STEVEL.    To  stagger ;  to  stumble. 
*TEVEN.  (1)  Voice ;  sound ;  noise. 
Fader  owre,  that  art  in  hevene, 
Halowed  be  thy  name  with  meke  stevtn; 

MS,  Cott,  Claud.  A.  il.  f.  13S. 
Of  a  kyng  and  of  a  quene. 
What  bale  and  bly«  was  them  betwene, 

Y  schalle  yow  telle  fuUe  evya  : 
A  gode  enMompulle  ye  may  lere» 
Yf  ye  wylle  thysttory  heie 
And  herkyn  to  my  $twyne, 

MS.  Ctmtab.  Ff.  lu  38»f.  71. 
When  LtUe  John  heard  hit  master  tpeake. 

Well  knewe  he  It  was  his  ttevm : 
Now  shall  I  be  looset.  quoth  Lltle  John, 
With  Christ  his  might  in  heaven. 

Robin  Hood  and  Qmv  of  Oisbome. 

(2)  A  time  of  performing  any  action  previously 
fixed  upon.  At  untet  tteven,  a  phrase  signify- 
ing a  time  not  previously  appointed.  They 
utten  iteven,  they  appointed  a  time.  See 
Morte  d' Arthur,  L  266.  "  To  set  the  steven, 
is  to  agree  upon  tiie  time  and  place  of  meeting 
previous  to  some  expedition,"  West  and 
Cumb.  Dial.  p.  390. 

For  a  Cristmas  gestenyng,  as  clerkls  rede. 
At  on-oe*^  $twyn,  i«  quyt  in  dede. 

Arehaologia»  XiXx,  S4S. 
Hyt  ys  sothe  seyde,  be  God  of  hvven, 
Mony  metyn  at  on-Mtt  ttevyn  ; 

And  so  befeUe  hyt  there.         EgUimourt  1S83. 
First  let  us  some  masterye  make 

Among  the  woods  so  even. 
Woe  may  chance  to  meet  with  Robin  Hood 
Here  att  some  unwtt  steom. 

Robin  Hood  and  Gu^  of  Oiobome. 

(3)  To  bespeak.     Yorhsh. 
STEVENNED.    Particoloured. 

STEW.  (1)  A  pool  to  preserve  fish  for  the  table 
to  be  drawn  and  filled  again  at  pleasure.  Ray 
inserts  this  among  his  South  and  East  Coun- 
try Words,  ed.  1674,  p.  76. 

Erene  anon  after  the  owls  flight. 
Whan  that  true  menshuldegoo  to  rest. 
To  bribe  and  here  away  the  best, 
That  aojoume  and  kept  bien  in  ttiewe. 

Piert  of  Fullham,  p.  119. 

)  Fright;  great  suspense.     Var.dial. 
j  A  cloud  of  dost,  or  vapour. 

(4)  A  hatter's  drying  room.  The  term  was  for- 
merly  applied  to  a  small  closet. 

(5)  A  brothel.  Still  in  use.  "  The  stewes,  or 
place  without  the  wals  of  the  dtie  where 
bawderie  waa  kqpt,"  Baret,  1580.  "  Stewes,  a 
placeforcommen  women,  donfeoti,"  Palsgrave. 

Venuf  denotes  in  houses,  all  places  belonging  to 
women,  as  garnished  beds,  $tew*»  also  places  where 
gloves,  rfaigs,  jewels,  perfumes,  the  pUde  or  seat  of 
the  woman  or  mistress  of  the  house,  also  a  musick 
room,  dancing  room,  bed  cloaths,  and  where  silk 
and  other  ridi  commodities  are  kept. 

Bithop'*  Marrow  ^  Attrologyt  p.  57. 


(6)  A  Stove,    stew  pot  covered,  a  covered  pan 

used  for  heating  rooms  with  charcoal. 
STEWARDLY.    Careful;  managing.    Dewm, 
STEWED-BROTH.     Strong  broth  boiled  up 

with  raisins,  currants,  prunes,  mace,  &c 
STEWES.    A  strumpet.     Whetetone. 
STEY.    A  ladder ;  universal  in  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire,  but  not  general  in  the  adjoining 
counties.    A  carpenter  in  Todmorden  said  to 
his  apprentice,  "Thee  a  reet!  theer*t  sa blind 
thagh  cant  eee  a  hoile  in  a  ttey"    See  Stee. 
STEYE.    To  ascend.    (J.-S.) 

Befyse  lepe  up,  full  lyght  he  was. 
And  up  he  ste^ed^  y  undurstonde. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  IL  38,  f.  108 
With  laddren  tte^e  that  couthe  best. 
The  dti  to  asall  have  thai  no  rest. 

•  Oimf  Warwike,  p.  SS. 

STEYNOUR. 

And  hi  proporclon  ri^Joyethe  the  9ttiyno%ir. 

MS.  JshmoUSQ,  f.  19. 

ST.  HUGH'S-BONES.    Shoemakers'  tools. 

STIBBORNE.     Stubborn.     Chaucer. 
And  he  that  holdithe  a  qnarelagayn  right, 
Holdyng  his  purpos  Hibum  ageyn  reason. 

l^gate't  Minor  Poonu,  p.  168. 

STIBILLE.    A  carpenters  tool     "B^wiwmw, 

«d«i»,astybyUe,"  Nominale  MS. 
STICH.  (1)  A  sheaf  of  com.    Devon. 

(2)  A  small  inclosure.     Comw. 

(3)  Stiche  in  Chester  Plays,  1 47,  is  probably  an 
error  for  Hiche,  slimy  mud. 

STICHALL.  This  term,  which  in  some  places 
has  Bub  prefixed  to  it,  appears  to  be  a  vrord 
of  reproach,  used  to  children  principally  by 
their  parents,  when  they  arc  doing  something 
wrong,  and  are  in  the  way,  or  when  they  are 
heedless  and  inattentive  to  something  that 
has  been  told  them,  c.  g.  "  Get  out  of  the 
way,  yon  bub-9tichal ;**  and,  "what a  young 
etichaU  he  must  be  to  bring  such  a  message !" 
MS.  Gloss,  of  Line  by  the  Rev.  J.  Adcock. 
The  term  occurs  in  the  old  play  of  Lady 
Alimony,  quoted  by  Nares. 

STICHEL.    To  eat  too  much.    North. 

STICHEWORT.  The  herb  Ungua  avis.  It  oc- 
curs in  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  5. 

STICKLING.    A  third  year  perch. 

STICK.  (1)  A  term  of  reproach,  as  «*  you  are  a 
pretty  stick:*  A  clergyman  is  called  a  good 
or  bad  stick  according  as  he  has  a  good  or  bad 
delivery.     Warw. 

(2)  A  strike  among  workmen.    North. 

?3)  A  timber-tree.     West. 

?4)  To  cut  a  beast's  throat.     Var.  dial 

(5)  A  lot  of  twenty-five  eels. 

(6)  "  Stvkkyng  or  tukkyng  up  of  clothys,  saffacu 
natio'r  Pr.  Parv. MS.  HarL 221,  f.  164. 

STICK-AND-BAIL.    Trap-ball.     Oxon. 
STICK-AND-LIFT.  When  a  person  is  poor  and 

has  nothing  beforehand,  they  say  such  a  one  is 

^  stick  and  lift,  that  is,  lives  from  hand  to 

mouth.   Imic. 
STICKER.  A  stick  used  for  stopping  a  waggon 

ascending  a  hill.    Iferef. 
STICKING-PIECE.    The  part  of  an  animal'a 

neck  where  the  butcher  sticks  it    North, 
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STICKINO-PLACB.  A  fixed  place.  The  phrase 
occnrs  in  Shakespeare,  Maebeth,  L  7. 
Which  flower  out  of  my  hand  shall  never  puie» 
Bat  in  my  hart*  shall  have  a  tUeking-plate. 

^^I'OfUn't  Qotgiout  GalUnf,  157B,  repr.  p.  188. 
STICKIN  GS.    The  last  of  a  cow's  milk. 
STICKLE.  (1)  To  tickle.     Far,  dioL 

(2)  A  shallow  in  a  ri^er  where  the  water,  being 
confined,  runs  with  violence.  Somertei.  The 
term  is  applied  to  the  violence  and  rapidity  of 
the  stream  in  the  following  passage : 

When  they  came  thither,  the  river  of  the  Shenin, 
which  inTironeth  and  runneth  round  about  the  citle, 
they  found  the  same  to  be  so  deepe  and  ttiklt  that 
they  could  not  passe  over  the  same. 

HoUn$h0df  Conq,  Jr$kmd,  p.  37* 

(3)  To  stick  firmly  to  anything.    Lane, 

(4)  To  part  combatants.  **  I  styckyll  betwene 
wrastellers  or  any  folkes  that  prove  mastries, 
to  se  that  none  do  other  wronge,  or  I  parte 
folkes  that  be  redy  to  fyght."  Palsgrave. 

(5)  Haste.    Stickle  buey,  very  officious. 

(6)  Steep.    Devon, 

(7)  Fright ;  amazement.     Cttmb, 

(8)  The  cnrrent  below  a  waterfalL     Weet. 
STICKLE-BACK.    The  prickleback.  Far.  dial 
Wasplt  and  eysturls,  and  gret  cart-sadyllyi, 
Moskettus  in  mortrous,  caudrons  and  ladyls. 

The  pekerel  and  the  perche,  the  mennous  and  the  roche. 
The  borbottus  and  the  atifk^lbakin,  the  flondyre  and 
the  loche.  lUHq,  .intiq,  i.  85. 

STICKLE-BUTT.    Headlong.    North. 
STICKLER.  (1)  A  person  who  presides  at  back- 
sword or  singlestick,  to  regulate  the  game ;  an 
umpire ;  a  person  who  settles  disputes. 
Come,  niver  mine  tha  stngle^lcks, 

Tha  whoppin  or  tha  ttiekUr; 
You  dwon't  want  now  a  brawkeo  head. 

Nor  jitchy  soort  o^  tickler  I  Ballad  of  Tom  Oool. 
(2)  A  small  officer  who  cut  wood  for  the  priory 
of  Inichester  within  the  king's  parks  of  Cla- 
rendon.   Blount, 
STICKLING.  "  A8harpling,shaftUng,f/»c*ttii^, 
bankstickle,  or  sticklebacke,'*  Cotgrave  In  v. 
Etpinoche,    "  Gamerua,  a  stekelyng,''  Nomi- 
nale  MS.    "  Stykelynge,  eilurua,"  Pr.  Parv. 
**  Styckelyng,  a  maner  of  fysshe,''  Palsgrave. 
STICKLY.    Bough ;  prickly.    North. 
STICKS.    Furniture.     Cumb, 
STICKS-END.    The  unbumt  end  of  a  stick 

from  the  fire.    Dorset. 
STICKY-STACK.    A  boys*  game,  running  up 
the  cut  part  of  a  haystack  to  try  who  can  put 
in  a  stick  the  highest.    North. 
STID.  (1)  Place.    See  Stede. 
She  5ede  into  a  fer  cuntr^, 
Ther  no  man  knew  hir  pryret^. 
Nor  fro  what  ttid  she  come. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft  ▼.  48,  f.  45. 
And  for  tliat  odur  Bdwart  love. 
Thou  Shalt  sitte  here  above. 
In  9tidd0  alle  of  the  kyng. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  54. 
Non  wonder  hafe  50W  therof. 

My  wiUhitwosl-wise, 

For  I  wil  kepe  that  ilke  *tidt» 

That  hi  my  ward  now  Is. 

US.Cantab.  FCv.  48,  t  78. 


(2)  Qu.  an  error  for  cKJ  / 

In  Chams  ^r  streams  ttU  gently  swim. 
And  naked  bathe  each  curious  Umbe* 

Rmndolph*9  PMms,  1643,  p.  188. 
STIDDEN.    Stood.    North. 
STIDDY.    An  anvil     Var.  dioL 
STIE.  (1)  A  lane.    {A..S,) 
The  sdieref  made  to  seke  Notyng ham 

Bothe  be  strete  and  ttpe. 
And  Robyn  was  In  mery  Scherwode 

As  Ujt  as  lef  on  lynde.  MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  181. 
Hast  thou  i'come  in  any  tty. 
And  cropped  lerus  of  come  the  by. 

MS.  Cott,  Oaud.  A.  U.  f.  145. 

(2)  To  ascend.    (J,.S,) 

A  shadowe  of  the  erthe  riseth  sone. 
And  ttieth  up  above  the  mone. 

Jlf&Lamd.703,f.86. 

STIFADBE.  A  stepfather. 
I  schel  the  telle  aUogadre, 
Beten  ichaveme«#</bdre.  Bnet  t^f  HaaUoun,p,  80. 

STIPE.  ( 1)  Obstinate,  inflexible,  stiff.  '*  A  etffe 
quean,  a  lusty  quean,"  Bay.  Stife  bread, 
strong  bread,  made  with  beans  and  peas,  &c 
which  makes  it  of  a  strong  smell  and  taste. 
North, 

(2)  Suffocating  vapour.  Northumb,  Moor  has 
the  adjective  etjfy,  stifling. 

STIFF.  (1)  Proud.     Var,  dial, 

(2)  Kich ;  wealthy.    North. 

(3)  A  ladder.     Yorkfh. 

(4)  Pleased ;  fond  of.     North. 

(b)  A  blacksmith's  anviL    5^ott. 

(6)  Firmly ;  positively.     Far.  dial. 

Two  or  three  other  came  in  and  said  she  was  by 

common  fune  accounted  a  witch.     Wee  found  her 

guiitie,  and  she  was  condemned  to  prison,  and  to  the 

pillorie,  but  stood  ttiffls  In  it  that  she  was  no  witch. 

GighnTt  Dialogue  on  IFUcAet,  lOOS. 

(7)  Strong ;  healthy  ;  lusty.  North.  It  con- 
stantly occurs  in  writers  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  in  the  sense  of  brave. 

Somtymc  I  was  an  archere  good, 
A  tttiffit  and  eke  a  stronge, 

I  was  commytted  the  best  ardiere. 

That  was  in  mery  Englonde.   Robin  Hood,  i.  77 
STIFFLE.    A  complaint  in  horses. 

The  horse  is  said  to  be  ttiffled  when  the  stifling 
bone  is  removed  from  the  place  t  but  if  it  be  not  re- 
moved nor  loosened,  and  yet  the  horse  halteth  by 
meanes  of  some  griefs  there,  then  we  say  that  the 
horse  is  hurt  in  the  stifle,  and  not  stifled.  The 
stifle  oommeth  by  means  of  some  blow,  or  some 
great  stratne,  slipping  or  sliding.  The  signes  be 
these.  If  he  be  stifled,  the  one  bone  wil  sticke  out 
farther  than  the  other,  and  is  apparent  to  the  eie. 
Martin  woulde  have  you  to  cure  the  stilBe  In  al 
poinulike  unto  the  shoulder-plght,  saving  that  the 
pins  need  not  bee  so  long,  because  the  stifling  place 
b  not  so  broad  as  the  shoulder,  and  standing  in  the 
stable ;  let  him  have  a  pasteme  with  a  ring  on  his 
forelegge,  and  thereimto  fasten  a  cord,  which  cord 
must  go  about  his  necke,  and  let  it  be  so  much 
strained  as  it  may  bring  his  sore  legge  more  forward 
than  the  other  to  keepe  the  bone  from  starting  out. 
But  if  the  horse  bee  but  hurt  fai  the  stifle  with  some 
stripe  or  straine,  then  the  bone  wil  not  stand  out, 
but  perhaps  the  place  may  be  swollen.  The  cure 
according  to  Martin  is  thus.  First  annolnt  the 
place  with  the  ointment  mentioned  before,  every  day 
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OOM  the  sptce  of  a  fortnight,  and  if  the  bone  amend 
not  with  thif ,  then  rowtH  him  with  a  hearen  rowel, 
or  else  with  a  qull,  and  let  the  neather  hole  besom- 
what  before  the  sore  place,  and  denie  the  hole  every 
daye  by  turning  the  rowel,  continuing  stil  to  an> 
noint  the  place  with  the  ointment  aforesaid,  and  that 
wU  make  him  whole. 

Toptelft  Ftmr-Fhottd  BtatU,  1007,  P-  405. 
STIFLE.    To  ruin.    Nwf. 
STIFLER.  (n  A  busybody.    Batt. 
(2)  A  serere  blow,  almost  sufBdent  to  depriye 

one  of  his  senses.    Norf, 
STIGH-ROPE.    A  rope-ladder. 
STIGHTELE.    To  establish ;  to  dispose. 
And  wele  sho  wend  he  sold  tte  slane. 
And,  sertes,  than  war  hlr  tocor  gane ; 
Bat  fast  he  $tightad  in  that  stowr. 
And  hastily  him  come  socowre. 

Ywaitu  and  Gawin,  3941. 

Hecommande  Syr  Cayous  take  kepe  to  thoos  lordes. 

To  *tjfghtifU9  tha  steryne  mene,  as  theire  statte  askys. 

Morte  Jrthun,  MS.  Utteoln,  1 54. 

STIGMATIC.  Explained  in  the  old  dictionaries, 
"  a  person  who  has  been  branded  with  a  hot 
iron  for  some  crime."  Metaphorically,  a  de- 
formed or  evil  person. 

For  that  prodigious  bloody  ttgnmtie 
Is  never  call'd  unto  his  kingly  sight. 
But  like  a  comet  he  portendeth  still 
Some  innovation,  or  some  monstrous  act. 

Dtath  Cff  Robert,  Earl  cf  Huntingdon,  p.  78. 

STIHE.    A  path,  or  lane. 

Fogheles  of  heven  and  flssches  of  se. 

That  forthgone  &tih«*  of  the  se. 

MS.  Com.  Vetpat,  D.  vii.  f.  4. 
STIKE.  (1)  A  verse,  or  stanza. 
(2)  To  stick  ;  to  pierce.    (J.-S.) 
STIKBPILE.    The  herb  stork^s-biU. 
STIKILLICHE.    Piercingly.    (A.-S.) 

Of  hire  Mxpd,  saun  faile. 

He  hadde  in  hert  gret  mervaile ; 

On  hire  he  \o\i\d  ttikmiche. 

And  heo  on  him  al  outerliche. 

Kyng  AHmunder,  210. 

STIKPYLE.    The  herb  acut  demenyt. 
STILE.  (1)  To  direct,  as  a  gun. 
^2)  To  iron  clothes.    Exmoor. 
3)  A  narrow  path ;  a  road.     Yorkth. 

The  Scottes  gaudes  might  nothing  gain. 
For  all  thai  stumbilde  at  that  sHle. 

Minot*t  Po^mt,  p.  5. 

(4)  The  upright  post  in  a  wainscot  to  which  the 
panels  are  fixed. 

STILE-BOTE.  Wood  claimed  of  the  lord,  by 
an  owner  of  lands,  for  making  stiles. 

STILETTO-BEARD.  Among  the  numerous 
fashions  in  beards,  cultivated  to  excess  by  our 
ancestors,  the  short  and  pointed  beard  known 
as  the  ttiietto  was  one  of  the  most  prominent, 
and  is  frequently  referred  to  by  our  early 
imters.  Taylor,  the  water-poet,  in  describing 
the  beards  of  his  time,  mentions  "  some  sharp, 
stiletto  fashion,  dagger  like." 

STILL.  (1)  A  hill.  Brmene. 

(2)  Constant ;  continual.  Shak,  *'  By  »till 
practice,"  Titus  And.  iii.  2 ;  *•  the  still  pierc^.*^ 
air,"  AU's  Well  that  ends  Well,  uL  2. 

8TILL-AN-END.  Commonly ;  generally.  Shak. 
This  phrase  is  still  in  use. 


STILLATORIE.    A  stiU.     (^.-M)     Also,  m 

place  where  distillations  were  performed. 
STILLE.    Quietly ;  with  a  low  voice. 
Nowt  proude  as  Prechoures  beth. 
But  preyen  Vol  tt^lU.     Pien  nmghman,  p.  473. 
STILLECHE.    StilL    (A..S.) 

Ac  deth  luteth  in  his  sdio. 
Him  ttittiche  to  for-do. 

MS,  CM.  Oalig.  A.  ix.  f.  943. 
Jhesu  Cryste  they  thanked  mocfae 
And  wente  ageyn  fbil  *ti/Ueche, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ii.98.  f.SB 

STILLER.  (1)  The  inside  of  an  oven.  This  word 

occurs  in  Hollyband's  Dictionarie,  1593. 
(2)  The  piece  of  wood  carried  over  a  milkpail  to 

balance  it.    North. 
STILLID.    Distilled.    ^/t2%r,  distillation. 

For  the  maselles,  take  the  tt^tUd  water  of  fhune. 
torye,  and  drynke  It  two  sponefuUe  therof  lij.  4ayes 
togedere,  and  they  tchuUe  never  appere  more. 

MS.  Mod.  Roe.  xv.  Cent. 
STILLING.    A  frame  for  barrels.  <'Agaantrie 
or  ttiUmff  for  hogs-heads,  &c,  to  stand  on," 
Cotgraveinv.  Chantier.   "  A  stilling  for  cuk, 
tubex**  Coles'  Lat.  Diet 
STILL-ROOM.    The  housekeeper's  room. 
STILL-SOW.    A  sly  fellow.    "A  dose,  slie, 
lurking  knave,  a  stU  tow,  as  we  say,"  Florio, 
p.  9.    "  Still  swine  eat  all  the  drafif,"  Merry 
Wives,  iv.  2.    This  proverb  is  still  in  use. 
STILLY.    Still;  quiet;  quietly. 
Ac  Arthour  was  wel  ttiUjf 
With  his  folk  neighe  hem  bi. 

Arthour  and  Morlin,  p.  141. 
The  mylners  wife  did  rise  water  to  make, 
StUfy,  for  the  milner  should  not  wake. 
The  right  way  againe  could  she  not  take. 
For  the  house  was  so  wide. 

Tho  Manor  i^  Abingt^n,  n.  d. 

STILO-NOVO.  After  the  Roman  Calendar  had 
been  reformed  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  in  1582, 
English  travellers  writing  from  abroad  were 
accustomed  to  date  their  letters  tiih  novo, 
and  the  term  became  a  kind  of  cant  one  for 
anything  reformed  or  new.  **  And  so  I  leave 
you  to  jourstilonovo,**  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

STILT.    The  handle  of  a  plough.    North. 

STILTED.  Covered  with  dirt  to  a  considerable 
height,  or  in  a  great  degree.  Stockings  are 
said  to  be  stQted,  when  new  footings  have 
been  added  to  the  original  leggings.    Lhte. 

STILTS.    Crutches.    East. 

STIM.    To  ram  down  tightly.    Derb. 

STIMBLE.    Mingere.    Norf. 

STIME.    A  particle,  or  ray  of  light. 

Wherewith  he  blinded  them  so  dose, 
A  otimo  they  could  Hot  see. 

Robin  Hood,  U  111. 
They  are  seay  gunny  and  f\irT*d  up  some  time, 
I  can  nut  leauk  at  leet  nor  see  a  otimo. 

J  Yorkohiro  DialagMO,  1607,  P*  49. 

STIMEY.    Dim-sighted.    North. 
STIMMER.    A  piece  of  iron  used  to  ram  dom*- 

powder  for  blasting  rocks,  See, 
STIN.    To  groan.     Yof^kth. 
STINE.    A  sty  in  the  eye.    Unc. 
STI^G.    To  thatch  a  stack.    North, 
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STINGER.    The  sting  of  an  insect.     Weii.    It 

is  sometimes  called  a  ttinge, 
STINGO.    Strong  beer  or  ale.    The  YorUhire 

Stingo  is  the  name  of  a  celebrated  inn  in  the 

suburbs  of  London. 

Such  ttingoey  nappy,  pure  ale  they  had  found  i 

Letfs  loowno  time,  said  they,  but  drink  a  round. 

The  PntiM  of  Yorkshire  Ale,  1667.  P-  20* 

STINGUISh.    To  extinguish. 

STINGY.  (1)  m-tempered.     Var,  dial 

(2)  Piercing,  as  the  wind.    Noff. 

STINK-A-PUSS.    A  term  of  contempt. 

STINKERD.    A  stinking  feUow.     A  term  of 
reproach.  <*  A  stinkard,  homo  foBtidus"  Coles. 
For  now  the  tHnkttrda  In  their  iref uii  wraths, 
Bepelted  me  with  loroe,  with  stones,  and  laths. 

Taiftor**  Worketf  1630,  il.  145. 
He  must  be  honyed  and  come  over  with  Gentle 
Reader,  Courteous  Reader,  and  Learned  Reader, 
though  he  have  no  more  gentilltle  in  him  than 
Adam  had  (that  was  but  a  gardner),  no  more  dvilitie 
than  a  tartar,  and  no  more  learning  than  the  most 
errand  ttinkard,  Morgan's  Phanix  BrUannieus,  p.  88. 

STINKERS.    A  sort  of  bad  coal. 
STINK-HORN.    The  stinking  fungus. 
STINK-TRAP.    A  small  circuhir  plate  of  iron, 
.    joined  to  a  hollowed  half  sphere  of  the  same 
material,  made  for  covering  the  top  of  a  drain 
to  keep  out  any  offensive  smell. 
STINT.    A  limited  number  of  cattle  gaits  in 

common  pasture.     Craoen, 
STINTANCE.    Stop;  cessation.   «<  Weep  with- 

out  anj  stintance,"  London  Prodigal,  p.  7. 
STINTE.  (1)  To  stop.    {A,-S.)    To  blow  the 
stint,  i  e.  the  check  or  stop  to  the  hounds. 
Still  in  use  as  a  substantive,  a  limit,  or 
quantity ;  a  limited  quantity. 
And  when  heo  etpnteth  and  seyth  no  more, 
5ef  thou  syst  heo  nedeth  lore, 
Thenne  tpek  to  hyre  on  thys  wyse. 
And  say,  take  the  gode  avyse. 

MS.  Cott,  Gaud.  A.  ii.  f.  137. 
The  litell  boje  stint  nought 
Till  the  horse  was  home  brought ; 
Thereof  wiste  the  clerkes  nought. 
For  sothe  as  I  you  sale. 

The  Miller  of  AlAngton^  n.  d. 
Be  tokc  hur  abowte  the  myddelle  snuUle, 

And  layd  hur  downe  upon  the  grene, 
Twys  or  thrys  he  senred  hhr  soo  withalle. 
He  wolde  nat  stjfnt  yet  as  I  wene. 

Jfjr.  Aaw<.C.S58. 
Then  Robin  he  hasted  over  the  plain, 

He  did  neither  «ein<nor  Hn, 
Until  he  came  unto  the  church. 
Where  Allln  should  keep  his  wedding. 

Rodin  Bood^  ii.  49. 
The  bysdiop  etynt  in  that  stouude. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.47. 
He  drew©  hya  swyrde  ;  or  he  stynte 
Hys  hedd  he  smote  of  at  a  dynte. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii  38,  f.  173. 

(2)  The  purr,  or  sea-lark.  According  to  Moor, 
a  species  of  plover.  '*  The  stint,  or  junco;  it 
is  a  kind  of  a  sea-lark,  with  a  straight,  long, 
slender  bill,  and  black ;  the  legs  long,  of  a 
dusky  or  blackish  colour,  with  a  tincture  of 
green,"  Holme,  ii.  279. 

STINTED.    In  foal,  as  a  mare.     WuU 


STINTLESS.    Without  stopping ;  ceaseleta. 

There  he  perfonnd  victorious  conquering ; 
His  life  was  nothing  els  but  ^batesse  passion. 

Rourkmd^s  Betra^ng  of  Christ,  1596,  SIg.  B.  Iv. 

STIOLING.    Perishing  from  cold. 

STIONY.  The  sty  m  the  eye.   Eaat,    "  Styanye 

yn  the  eye,"  Prompt  Parv.  f.  164. 
STIPE.    A  steep  ascent.    Hertf, 
STIPONE.    **  A  kind  of  sweet  compound  liquor 

drunk  in  some  ill  places  in  London  in  the 

summer  time,"  Blount's  Gloss,  p.  612. 
STIR.  (1)  He  has  plenty  to  stir  on  with,  L  e.  he 

is  inmiensely  rich.    North, 

(2)  A  crowd.     Notf' 

(3)  Very  hard  wood.    Somer9et, 
STIR-ABOUT.    Oatmeal  and  dripping  mixed 

together  and  ttirred  about  in  the  firying-pan. 
Wilbraham,  p.  80,  calls  it "  a  hasty  pudding." 
STIRACKES. 

The  Sabeans,  by  reason  of  the  continuali  use  of 
mirrhe  and  firankinaens,  grow  to  a  loathing  of  that 
savour :  for  remedy  of  which  anoyance,  they  per- 
fume their  houses  by  burning  stiraekes  in  goats  skins. 
And  thus  much  for  the  several!  parts  of  a  goat. 

TbptelVs  Four-Footed  Beasts,  1607 1  p.  839. 

STIRE.  (1)  To  Stir;  to  move ;  to  sUp.    (^.-5.) 
if  I  saide  stired  mi  fote  be, 
Thi  merd,  Laverd,  helped  me. 

MS.  Cott.  respoM,  D.  vii.  f.  ffj. 
That  thome  no  blaste  of  tempUclon, 
Oure  hertes  be  stirredde  noythere  up  no  doun. 

MS.  Hart.  2260,  f.  4. 

(2)  To  steer ;  to  direct.    Skelton. 

STIREHOUSE.  A  storehouse. 

In  rainy  weather  they  are  whiter  a  great  deale 
then  at  other  times,  unlesse  it  be  when  they  couple 
together,  for  then  they  appeare  very  red.  I  my  selfc 
about  the  middest  of  April],  did  once  open  a  thlcke 
female  worme,  and  within  the  flesh  I  found  a  certain 
receptacle  ringed  round  about,  and  filling  up  the 
whole  cavity  of  the  body,  having  a  thinne  mem- 
brance  or  coate  enclosing  it,  and  in  this  aforesaid 
etirehouse  the  earth  which  she  had  fed  on,  and  where- 
with she  was  susteyned,  was  held  and  contained. 
Her  egges  were  found  to  bee  in  a  safe  place  above 
the  receptacle,  next  to  the  mouth,  there  were  many 
of  them  on  a  heape  together,  being  all  of  a  whitish 
colour.       Topsolfs  Historie  ^  Serpents,  1608,  p.  307. 

STIRK.  A  heifer.  North.  "  Hekfere,  beeste, 
or  styrke,  Juvenca,**  Pr.  Parv.  p.  234. 

STIRKE.  To  become  stiff  with  cold.  "  Clyn- 
gyne  or  styrkyne,  rigeo,**  Pr.  Parv. 

STIRMAN.  A  steersman.  "*  Rother  or  a  styr- 
man,  remeXf**  Nominale  MS.  xv.  Cent. 

STIROP.     A  stirrup. 

A  levedy  ad  my  love  leyt,  the  hole  began  to  belle. 

The  cokeu  ad  the  kite  keyt,  the  doge  is  in  the  welle; 

Stod  y  in  my  stirop  streyt,  i-schok  out  of  the  Khelle. 
MS.  Arund,  ColL  ^rm.  27,  f.  130. 

5TIRPE.    A  race  ;  a  family. 

Of  whiche  nuUady,  because  it  was  straung  and 
rare  to  the  physicians  .of  England,  he  at  the  kynges 
manoure  of  Grenewiche  desessed,  levynge  one  sonne 
behynde  hym  to  contynue  his  Mrpe  and  familie. 

BaU,  Henry  VII,  f.  65. 

STIRRIDGE.    Commotion.    Dewm, 
STIRRING.  (1)   "Amongst  husbandmen,  the 
second  tilth  or  fallow  called  «/trrtn^,"  Florio, 
p.  273.     Markham  explains  it  **  the  second 
ploughing  for  barley." 
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(2}  A  boitls ;  a  men7-makliig,    Nurth. 
STIRRING-POT.     ''A  long  strong  iron  pot, 
with  an  handle  ahoat  two  yards ;  with  it 
being  red  hot,  is  stirred  the  mettle  and  lead 
together  in  melting  pots,  till  they  be  well  in- 
corporated,'' Holme,  1688. 
STIRROW.    A  hasty.pudding.     Cheth, 
STIRRUP.CUP.    A  parting  cup  taken  on  horse- 
back before  leaving ;  a  stirmp-glass. 
Boy,  lead  our  honei  out  when  we  get  up. 
Wee*!  hare  with  you  a  merry  ttirrup-cmpp. 

Pmiae  </  YorktMrt  AU,  1«7,  p.  27. 
STIRRUP-HOSE.  ''  Stirrop-hose,  ehauiwUet 
h  ettrier;  the  stirrop  of  tlM  hose,  Veitrier  de 
la  chau9$eiie,"  Howell,  1660,  sect.  33.  Holme 
mentions  "  large  stirop  hose,  or  stockings, 
two  yards  wide  at  the  top,  with  points  through 
several  i-let  holes,  by  which  they  were  made 
£ut  to  the  petticoat-breeches  by  a  single  row 
of  p<Hnted  ribbons  hanging  at  the  bottom." 
Grose  has  ftirrups,  a  kind  of  buskins.  SOr- 
rtqt-itocklngit  Coles. 
STIRRUP-LADDER.    Athatcher's  short  lad- 

der  holding  to  the  roof  with  spikes.     Weft. 
STIRRUP-OIL.    A  sound  beating.   Still  in  use, 
according  to  M^or  Moor,  p.  406.    '<  To  give 
one  tome    stirrup-oyl,    atiquem  fiutigare,** 
Coles'  Lat.  Diet 
STIRRUPS.    "  Rings  or  iron  bands  that  binde 
the  shankes  of  the  wheele,  which  we  call  the 
9tirrcp9  of  a  wheele,"  Florio,  p.  68. 
STIRRUP-VERSE.    A  verse  at  parting. 
Must  Megg,  the  wife  of  Batt,  aged  eighty, 
Deceas'd  November  thirteenth,  aeTenty-three, 
Be  cast,  like  common  du«t,  into  the  pit. 
Without  one  line  of  monumental  wit  ? 
One  death's  head  distich,  or  mortallty-ttaflr. 
With  sense  enough  for  diurch-yard  epitaph  t 
No  ttirrtip-vent  at  grave  before  she  go  ? 
Batt  doea  not  use  to  part  at  taverns  so. 
Batt  upon  Batt,  seventh  ed.  p.  23. 

STIRT.    Started.    {J.-S,) 

And  WBi  about  him  to  tien, 
Ao  other  stirt  hem  bltuen. 

Arthtmr  and  Merlin,  p.  124. 
Kay  upshift  and  King  Yder, 
Afot  foughten  with  swerdes  cler. 

Arthmirand  Merlin,  p.  144. 
Metheught  thanne  I  etirte  up  anone, 
And  to  the  broke  I  ranne  and  gate  a  stone, 
.\nd  to  the  ookkowe  hertly  cast, 
And  for  drede  he  flyes  away  ful  Hut, 
And  gladd  was  I  whan  that  he  was  goon. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6,  xv.  Cent. 
STIRTANDE.    Starting ;  spirited.     Gawayne, 
STIRTTELYS.    Quickly ;  immediately. 
atkrttelpe  steryne  one  steryne  with  styffe  mene  of  armes, 
Mony  lufliche  lannce  apponeloftestondys. 

Morte  Jrthure,  MS.  Uneobi,  f.  91. 

STIR-UP-SUNDAT.  The  twenty-fifth  Sunday 
after  Trinity,  the  collect  for  that  day  begin- 
ning with  the  words  ttirup. 

STITCH.  (1)  A  contortion ;  a  grimace. 

^2^  A  narrow  ridge  of  land.    Cumb. 

(3)  A  stack  or  bundle  of  ten  sheaves  of  com  set 
up  together  in  a  fidd.    Devon. 

I  be  a  come  whim,  Thomas,  an  I  dwon*t  thenk  1 
lluU  goo  ta  school  again  theAae  summer.     I  shall 


be  out  amaogst  ye.  I*U  goo  wi*  U  mawy«  an  ta  ht 
makin,  an  U  reapy— I'll  come  Ater,  an  set  up  Um 
atitehee  vor  ye,  Thomas.       Watt  GninHy  DtalogMea. 

(4)  A  tailor.     Fttr.  dial 

(5)  To  go  through  stitch,  i.  e.  to  go  through  or 
accomplish  completely.  **  Now  wee  are  in, 
wee  must  goe  through  tfl/cA,"  Tngedy  o€ 
Hoflknan,  1631,  sig.  F.  iiL  **  Pa$ie-par^<mi, 
a  resolute  fellow,  one  that  goes  througk-etiteh 
with  every  thing  bee  undertakes,  one  whose 
courses  no  danger  can  stop,  no  difficultie  stay," 
Cotgrave.  "  To  go  thorow-stitch  with  the 
work,  oput peragere"  Coles. 

(6)  Stop  ttitch  while  I  put  a  needle  m,  a  prover- 
bial  phrase  ^>plied  to  any  one  when  one  wishes 
him  to  do  anything  more  slowly. 

STITCHBACK.    Strong  ale.     South. 
STITE.    As  soon.     Yorieh. 
STITELERS. 

This  Is  the  watyre  abowte  the  place.  If  any  dyche 
may  be  mad>  ther  It  schal  be  pleyed ;  or  ellyt  that 
It  be  strongely  barryd  al  abowte,  and  lete  nowth 
over  many  ttifteUrw*  be  withinne  the  plase. 

Sharp**  Coo,lfy9t.  p.  83. 

STITH.  (1)  Asccndeth.    (^.-5.) 

If  on  that  thuncheth  he  breketb  armes. 

That  y-wb  bytokneth  harmes. 

Mon  that  lyUi  tren  blowe  ant  here, 

Bitokneth  wynnyng,  ant  no  lere. 

Mon  that  etjfth  on  tre  an  hch, 

Oode  Udynge  him  Is  neh.      Rj$Hq.  Jntiq.  i.  202. 

(2)  A  blacksmith's  anviL  {A.-S.)  Sttthy  hihe 
most  general  form  of  the  word.  *'  Stythe  for 
a  smythe,  enchime^^*  Palsgrave. 

As  hit  were  dyntes  of  a  etUhi, 
That  smythes  smyten  in  her  smythl. 
Cureor  Mundi,  MS.  Coll.  Trin.  Camiab.  t  US. 

(3)  Carbonic  add  gas.    North. 
STITHE.   (1)   Firm;  strong;  stiff.     *' SHthe, 

strong,  stiff,  ab  As.  stidh,  stiff,  hard,  severe, 
violent,  great,  strong ;  ttithe  chee$e,  L  e.  strong 
cheese,"  Ray,  p.  45,  ed.  1674. 
The  strcmys  are  so  styflb  and  et^the. 
That  many  a  manne  ther  losses  thaire  lyfe. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  1. 17,  f.  142. 
On  stedes  that  were  stithe  and  strong. 
Thai  riden  togider  with  schaftet  long. 

JmieaHdJmileun,  130S. 
A  tumament  thai  ches. 

With  knightes  etithe  on  stede.  Sir  Trietrem,  p.  142. 
^2^  Hot ;  oppressive ;  stifling.    Etut. 
(3)  To  ascend,  or  climb.    Batman,  1582. 
STITHOM.    Confusion ;  bustle.    Lme. 
STIVART.    Place ;  station. 

Love  maketh  monl  mai  with  teres  to  wede  t 
Love  hath  his  etivart  by  sti  and  by  strete. 

App.to  Con^beanfe  OctevtoM,  p.  fl9. 

STIVE.  (1)  A  kind  of  hive  made  of  straw  used 
at  cock-fights  for  putting  the  birds  in  to  keep 
them  warm.  7b  be  etived  t^y,  to  be  stifled  up 
in  a  warm  place. 

(2)  To  push  with  poles.    Seoit. 

(3)  To  walk  energetically.  xXorth.  Mr.  Hunter 
says,  to  walk  with  affected  stateUness. 

(4)  Dust.     Var.dUa. 

(5)  Strong;  muscular.  North,  Styveet,  hknI 
strong  or  powerful 
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And  Hiifm  upon  my  ttadflb 

And  $tif9mi  under  gurdtU, 

And  loT«loketC  to  lokcn  on, 

A  nd  ly ky Dgett  a-bedde.     Pl«fv  Pkuglman,  p.  610. 
(6)  To  shiver  with  cold.    Dewm, 
bTIVBD.    Baked  hard.     WHL  Weno. 
STIYEN.    Stenmen.     Grote. 
STIVER.  (1)  To  start  up.    DetHm. 

(2)  T<;  exert  one's  self  Tiolently.  ^  How  he 
9twer9  through  the  mud.''  Suuex.  To  flat- 
ter.    Kent. 

(3)  A  bristling  of  the  hair.    We$t. 

(4)  A  small  Dutch  coin. 

Through  thy  protection  they  are  roonstrout  thrivert, 
Not  like  the  Dutchmen  in  beic  doyu  end  sHv4n, 

Tayht't  Worke$,  11. 3. 

(5)  To  stiver  aboui,  to  stagger.    Stmes. 
STIVES.     Stews,  or  brothels. 
STIVING.    Close;  stifling.     Wore. 
STIVOUR.    A  kind  of  bagpipe.    Also,  a  player 

upon  the  stivour.    {J.-N.) 

Ther  were  trumpet  and  flthelen. 
And  ttivinw*  and  tabourert. 

^rtfitmr  aftd  Merlin,  p.  843. 
Organlttert  and  gode  stivcvn, 
Minstreb  of  mouthe,  and  mani  dyiour. 
To  glade  tho  bemee  blithe. 

Qy  0/  WarwUet,  p.  974. 

STIWEN.  A  road  is  said  to  be  etiwen  up 
when  so  full  of  snow  as  to  be  impassable. 
Noff. 

STI3T.    Fixed.     Witt.  Went. 

STOACH.  To  make  an  impression  on  wet  land, 
as  oxen  do  in  winter.    Su9tex, 

STOAK-HOLE.  A  round  hole  out  of  which 
the  fire  in  the  fiimace  proceeds.    Holme, 

STOB.  A  small  post  The  gibbet  post  of  the 
notorious  Andrew  Mills,  in  the  bishopric  of 
Durham,  was  called  Andrew  MUW  etob.  To 
etob  out,  to  demand  or  portion  out  land  by 
stobs.  It  is  also  used  in  reference  to  spines 
or  thorns  that  have  pierced  the  flesh.  York, 

STOBBALL.PLAT.  Aubrey,  in  his  Nat.  Hist. 
Wilts,  Royal  Soc  MS.  p.  347,  gives  the  tol- 
lowing  account  of  this  game : — *'  It  is  peculiar 
to  North  Wilts,  North  Glocestershire,  and  a 
little  pari  of  Somerset,  near  Bath ;  they  strike 
a  baU  stuffed  very  hard  with   quills,  and 

covered  with  soale-leather  as  big  as  a 

bullet,  with  a  staffe  commonly  made  of  withy 
about  three  and  a  halfe  feet  long.  Colem- 
downe  is  the  place  so  &mou3  and  so  frequented 
for  stobball  playing.  The  twife  i»  very  fine, 
and  the  rock  freestone  is  within  an  inch  and 
half  of  the  surface,  which  gives  the  ball  so 
quick  a  rebound.  A  stobball-ball  is  of  about 
four  inches  diameter,  stuffed  very  hard  with 
quills,  sowed  into  soale  leather,  and  as  hard 
as  a  stone.  I  doe  not  heare  that  this  game  is 
used  ailywhere  in  England  but  in  this  part  of 
Wiltshire,  and  Gloucestershire  a^joyning. 
They  strike  the  ball  with  a  great  turned  staff 
of  about  four  feet  long."  So  hi  Aubrey, 
which  I  have  corrected  by  reference  to  the 
rough  draft  of  this  work  in  the  Ashmolean 
Museum.   See  also  Stowe's  Survey  <tf  London, 


ed.  1720,  b.  L  p.  257.    '<  A  stow4Mai,  pUa 

eknata;*  Coles. 
STOBLE.    Stubble.    PaUffnwe.    **  St^mla,  a 

stoble  and  a  stree,"  Medulla  MS. 
STOBWORT.  The  herb  oxyt,  or  toneL  **  Wood 

torrell  or  stubwoort,"  Gerard,  p.  1030. 
STOCHE.    A  stab.    Yorkek. 
STOCK.  (1)  The  udder.    Kent. 
(2)  A  root    (3)  To  root  up.     Weet. 
U)  Strong ;  muscular.    /.  qf  Wight. 

(5)  A  stocking.    Skak.  ' 

(6)  At  cards,  when  port  of  the  cards  only  is 
used,  the  remainder  was  called  the  stock. 

(7)  The  same  as  Stockado,  q.  v. 

m  The  back  of  a  grate.     Var.  dial 

(9)  To  peck,  as  a  bird.    Herrf. 

(10)  To  strike  and  wrench  with  an  axe  having  a 
flat  end.     West. 

(11)  Cattle.     Far.  dud. 

STOCKADO.    A  thrust  in  fencing.    **  A  etoc- 
cdtot  with  a  thrust  or  stoccado,"  Florio. 

STOCK-CARD.  A  large  wooden  instrument 
used  for  carding  wooL 

STOCKED.    Confined.    Chaucer. 

Rogee  and  Tagabonds  are  often  ttocktd  and 
whipped ;  icolds  are  ducked  upon  cucklngstoolet  in 
the  water.  Harrison,  p.  186. 

STOCKEL.    An  old  pollard  tree.   Herrf. 

STOCKENED.    Stopped  in  growth.    Line. 

STOCKERS.  Persons  employed  to  fell  or  grub 
up  trees.     West.    See  Stock  (3). 

STOCKING-IRON.  An  implement  used  for 
grubbing  weeds  up. 

STOCK.MILL.    AfuUing-miU.    Gbme. 

STOCKPORT-COACH.  A  horse  with  two  wo- 
men riding  sidewise  upon  it    North. 

STOCKS.  (1)  A  VTOoden  prison  for  the  legs, 
used  in  villages  as  a  punishment  for  petty 
offences.  They  may  still  be  seen  in  many 
places,  though  generally  disused.  They  are 
introduced  upon  the  stage  in  the  old  play  of 
Hick  Scomer,  and  in  King  Lear.  The  Worces- 
ter Journal  of  Jan.  19th,  1843,  informs  us 
that  this  old  mode  of  punishment  was  recently 
revived  at  Stratford-on-Avon  for  drunkenness, 
and  a  passer-by  asking  a  fellow  who  was  doing 
penance  how  he  liked  it,  the  reply  was — **  I 
beant  the  first  mon  as  ever  were  in  the  stocks, 
so  I  don't  care  a  fsrdin  about  it."  Holme 
describes  the  stocks,  **  a  prison  or  place  of 
security  to  keep  safe  aU  such  as  the  constable 
finds  to  be  night-walkers,  commcm  drunkards 
and  swearers,  that  have  no  money,  and  such 
like ;  also  petty  thieves,  strippers  of  hedges, 
robbers  of  hen-roosts,  and  light-fingered  per- 
sons, who  can  let  none  of  their  masters  or  mis- 
tresses goods  or  doaths  lye  before  them ;  also 
wandring  rogues,  gipsies,  and  such  as  love 
begging  better  than  labour." 

And  twenty  of  thee  odur  ay  In  s  pytt. 
In  ttokJcM  and  fetun  for  to  sytt 

US.  Cantab.  Ft  ii.  96,  f.  8381 
And  if  from  the«<edfc«I  can  keep  out  my  fleet, 
I  fear  not  the  Compter,  King's  Bench,  nor  the  Fleet 
Jcadem^  ftf  CompUmentt,  K71,  p.  SSI. 
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(2)  The  frame  of  a  chum  or  the  stand  upon 
which  it  is  put.     We9t, 

STOCK-SHEARS.  Shears  used  by  needle- 
makers  for  cutting  wire  the  required  length. 

STOCK-SLEEVE.  **  Manehe  Lombarde^  a  stocke 
sleeve,  or  fiishion  of  halfe-sleeve,  whose  upper 
part  is  raised,  and  full  of  plaits  or  gathers," 
Cotgrave.  **  A  stock-sleeve,  or  kind  of  half- 
sleeve,"  Howell,  1660. 

STOCKY.  (1)  Irritable,  headstrong,  and  con- 
trary,  combined.    Siu$ex. 

(2)  Impudent,  brassy ;  used  on  the  borders  of 
Leicestershire,  to  which  county  it  perhaps 
more  properly  belongs.    Lme, 

(3)  Short  and  thick  of  growth.     Wett. 
STODDLE.    **  Stodyll  a  toole  for  i  wever,  lame 

detinerant"  Palsgrave. 
STODE.    Stood ;  remained  stilL 
The  abbot  uyd  to  hi*  covent. 
There  he  ttodton  grounde. 
This  day  twelfe  moneth  came  there  a  knyght. 
And  hprowed  foure  hondred  pounde. 

RobtnHood,l  17. 
The  tdiylde  in  the  ichouldur  wode 
Halfe  a  fote  or  hyt  ttode, 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  11. 38,  f.  179. 
STODE-MERE.    A  mare  in  foal.    (J.^S,) 
Bot  the  boye  was  never  so  blythe, 
Alt  whenne  he  herde  the  name  kythe 
Of  the  ttode-mtr*  ttythe ; 
Of  na  thyng  thanne  he  roghte.      Pereevat,  367. 
STODGE.  (1)  To  stuff;  to  fiU;  to  distend;  to 
squeeze  tightly  together.     IFett. 

(2)  Pottage,  or  soft  food.  Devon,  Forby  has 
stodge,  to  stir  up  various  ingredients  into  a 
thick  mass. 

(3)  Thick  slimy  mud.    South, 
STODGE-FULL.  Quite  full,  or  unable  to  con- 

tain  more.    The  ground  or  the  joad  is  said  to 
be  ttodgy,  or  all  of  a  stodge,  when  it  is  wet, 
deep,  and  miry.     Warw. 
STOFFADO.    *•  A  term  for  the  stuffing  of  any 
joint  of  meat,  or  belly  of  any  fowl,  or  the 
like,"  Holme's  Academy,  1688,  iii.  84. 
STOOGED.    Set  fast  in  a  mire.    Devon. 
STOGGEREL.    An  old  pollard.     West, 
STOIN'D.    Astounded. 

StoifCd  and  amaiTd  at  hb  own  shade  for  dread. 
And  fearing  greater  dangers  than  was  need. 

Britiah  Bibliographer,  i.  $90. 

STOITH.  **  Stipa,  a  stoith,"  occurs  in  Nomi- 
nale  MS.  among  the  nomina  vettimentorum. 

STOITING.  The  jumping  of  pilchards  above 
the  surface  of  the  water.    East, 

STOK-DOWE.  A  stock-dove.  "  Palumbus, 
pahtmba,  a  stok  dowe,"  Nominale  MS. 

STOKE.  (1)  A  yardin  len^h. 

(2)  To  stir  the  fire.     Far.  dial 

(3)  A  stock.    Nominale  MS. 
STOKEN.    Shut ;  festened.     North, 

Syr,  sche  seyde,  nothyng  welle. 
For  sche  was  stoken  yn  that  castelle. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ft.  U.  38,  f.  143. 
OUmpias  b  now  awroke, 
Ac  yet  heo  is  in  prison  stoke. 

K^ng  Mieaunder,  1132. 


STOKER.    A  man  employed  to  stir  and  attend 

to  the  fire  in  a  brewery,  &c.     Var.  dmL 
STOKEY.    Close,  or  sultry.    North. 
STOLDRED.    Stealth.    Kent. 

Some  little  com  hjHaldrad  brought  to  town. 

BUlingd/t  Braeh^Martyntlogia,  ldS7*  p.  107. 

STOLE.  (1)  A  stooL  (J.-S.)  There  was  a 
weaver's  instrument  called  the  stole. 

(2)  Part  of  the  ecclesiastical  habit,  worn  about 
the  neck.    (J.-N.) 

5ef  the  wonte  HoU  orfanone« 
When  tbow  art  in  the  canone. 
Passe  forth  wythowten  tume. 
But  that  thow  moste  rewe  ^eme. 

MS.  Cotton.  Oaud,  A.  ii.  f.  150. 

(3)  Robe  of  royalty.     Weber. 

(4)  A  kind  of  packing-chest  for  robes  and  dothes. 
We  still  have  *'  groom  of  the  stole.''  See 
Privy  Purse  Expences  of  Eliz.  of  York,  p.  45. 

(5)  To  drink ;  to  swallow.    Norf. 
STOLEN.    "  Stolen  things  are  sweet,"  <mi  old 

proverb  still  in  common  use. 

From  busie  ooolis  we  love  to  steal  a  bit 
Behind  their  backs,  and  that  In  oomen  eat. 
Nor  need  we  here  the  reason  why  entreat. 
All  know  the  proverb,  etoUen  bread  it  noeat. 

Hiatorjf  tfjoeeph,  n.  d. 

STOLKY.    Wet  and  miry.     Gloue. 
STOLNE.    Stolen.    (J.-S.) 

Than  sende  Joseph  aftur  hem  men  that  aaydon 
that  thel  were  wykkyd  men,  that  aftur  that  here 
lorde  hadde  made  hem  wel  at  ese,  haddoa  Holm  hys 
coupe  that  he  lovid  moste. 

MS.  Cott.  Claud.  A.  U.  f.  40. 

STOLPE.    Apost,orstulp.    North. 

The  cradle  to  have  five  $tolpes,  three  at  the  head, 

and  twoe  at  the  feet,  and  the  king's  arraes  on  the 

middle  etolpe,  and  all  the  other  etolpee  with  other 
,    armes,  and  well  carpetted  all  about,  with  a  pane 

thereon  of  cloth  of  gould  furred  with  ermins. 

OnUnaneee  end  Regulattone,  p.  127. 
STOLSY.    To  walk  in  the  dirt.    Beds. 
STOLT.    Strong;  stout.    Susses. 
STOLY.    Dirty;  disorderly.    SuffbUk. 
STOM.  (1)  The  instrument  used  to  keep  the 

malt  in  the  vat.    North. 
(2)  A  large  branch  of  a  tree.    Beds. 
STOMACH.  (1)  Pride;  hauteur. 

(2)  To  bear,  or  put  up  with.     Var.  dial 

(3)  Anger.  (4)  To  resent  East.  Both  these 
senses  are  used  by  early  writers.  To  stick  in 
the  stomach,  L  e.  to  remember  with  anger. 

STOMACHFUL.    Stubborn.    Also,  angry. 
STOMACHY.      Proud;    haughty;    irritable; 

easily  offended.     Var.  dial 
STOMAGER.  **  Curet,  breastplate,  or  stomager, 

thorax,'*  Huloet,  1552. 
STOMBER.    To  confuse ;  to  confound.  Sakp. 
STOMBLED.    The  same  as  Poached,  q.  v. 
STOMELAR.    A  stumbler.    iV.  Parv. 
STOMPEY.    To  stump  or  walk,     far,  dial 
STONAGE.    Any  heap  of  stones.    Stonehenge 

is  so  called  by  the  country  people. 
STONAS.    An  entire  horse.    5^ott. 
STONAYE.    To  confound ;  to  astonish. 
Whenne  any  stirttei  to  stale,  stuffe  thame  the  bettere. 
Ore  thel  wiile  t  e  aton^ede  and  stroyede  in  jone  stray  te 

londex.  Morte  Jrthure,  MS.  Uncoln,  f.  73 
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He  WM  90  ttottn^ottfrnt  dante, 
Thii  nygh  he  had  hyt  lyff  rente* 

Rkhard  Cotr  de  LUm,  491. 
And  foche  a  ttrok  to  Bef yte  he  lente. 
That  he  was  stmped  ot  t}ut  dynte. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ft.  O.  98,  f  .  12S. 
STONCHEDE.    Stopped. 

And  the  wynde  ttonehede  and  Uew  no  more. 
And  the  neytt  tumde  into  a  bryjt  cloude. 

Okron.  FUodim.  p.  127. 
STONCROP.    The  plant  eranutu  minor, 
STOND.    "  Stonde  a  vessell,  they  have  none/' 
Palsgrave,  1530,  subst.  f.  67f 

Hwor  Is  thi  bred  and  thin  ale, 
Thi  tunne  and  thine  tonde  f 

MS,  Cott,  Calig,  A.  Ix.  f.  246. 

STONDAND.FIGNADE.    Is  thus  described  in 
an  early  and  curioos  poem  on  cookery : 
Pyrtt  play  thy  .water  with  hony  and  salt, 
Orynde  blanchyd  almondee,  I  wot  thou  thalle ; 
Thurgh  a  ttreynour  thou  shalt  hom  streyne. 
With  the  same  water  that  is  so  dene: 
In  sum  of  the  water  stepe  thou  shalle 
Whyte  bredecrustes  to  alye  hit  wlthalle. 
Then  take  figgus  and  grynde  hom  wele. 
Put  hom  In  pot,  so  have  thou  cele. 
Then  take  brede.  with  mylke  hit  streyne 
Of  almondes  that  be  white  and  cleoe. 
Cast  In  tho  fyggus  that  ar  i-grynde, 
With  powder  of  peper  that  Is  tho  kynde ; 
And  powder  of  canel.  in  grete  knrdys  house. 
With  sugur  or  hony  thou  may  hitdowee. 
Then  take  almondes  cloven  In  twen, 
That  fryid  ar  with  oyle ;  and  set  with  wyn 
Thy  dissh,  and  floryssh  hit  thou  myjt 
Wyth  powder  of  gynger  that  is  so  bryjt ; 
And  senre  hit  forth,  as  I  spake  tbenne, 
And  set  hit  in  sale  before,  Sa. 

MS.  Sloang  1966,  pp.  91,  98. 
STONDE.    To  stand ;  to  remain.     {A.-S.) 
No  non  in  chyrche  stonde  schal, 
Ny  lene  to  pyler  ny  to  wal. 

MS,  Cott.  Oaud.  A.  11.  f.  130. 
STONDENDE.     Standing. 

Thorow  sy5te  of  hem  mlstumld  were, 
SUmdonde  as  stonis  here  and  there. 

Gowm;  MS,  Soe,  Antiq,  134.  f.  41. 

STOND-HORSE.      •*  Stonde  horse,  naturel,** 

Palsgrave,  sabst.  f.  67. 
STONDLE.    A  bearing-tub.     Notf, 
STONE.  (1)  A  gun-flint 
(2)  In  composition,  signifying  qfuite;  as  ttoM- 

himdt  quite  blind;  ttone^coldtttone-deadttione' 

siiUf  &e.    Still  in  use. 

Ever  satt  Perqrvelle  «Ame-«tl/(«, 
And  spokke  nothynge  hir  tlUe, 
Tllle  scho  hade  sayde  alle  hir  wille. 
And  spakke  lesse  ne  mare.  Pereeoai,  841. 

STONE-AX.    A  stone-worker's  axe. 
STONE-BOW.  A  crossbow  for  shooting  stones. 

"  Stone-bowe,  arcubasta"  Pr.  Parv. 
STONE.BURNISHER.  A  stone  used  for  polish. 

ing  and  making  bright  a  piece  of  sQver  or 

gold.   Holme,  1688. 
STONE-CHAT.    The  wiieatcar.    North, 
STONE-HATCH.    The  ring-plover.    Notf. 
STONE-HONEY.    Honey  hardened  and  can- 

died  white  like  sugar.  Also  called  com-honey. 
STONE-HORSE.    A  stailion.    "  Cheval  miier, 

a  stone-horse,"  Cotgrave  in  v,  Eniier, 


STONB.JARS.  LfTge  Jogs  are  so  called,  though 

composed  of  earthenware.    Hunter.    Forby 

has  stone-ware,  old-fashioned  earthenware  of 

1  dusky  white  or  grayish  colour. 

STONEN.    Made  of  stone.     West, 

STONE^SPITCHIL-DIKE.    A  raised  earthen 

dike,  faced  with  stones.    North, 
STONE-WEED.    Knot-grass.    St{foik, 
STONGEN.    To  stab; to  pierce.    (J,'S,) 
They  ben  y-sewed  with  whight  sllke. 
And  semes  fill  queynte, 
Y-ttongm  with  stiches 

That  stareth  as  sylver.      Pier*  Pkmghman,  p.  483. 
STONK.  Ashockofcom.   '*  Dieeauxdegerbee, 
sheafes  of  come  set  tenne  and  tenne  in  a 
heape ;  halfe-thraves  of  tenne  sheaves  apeece ; 
ten  sheaved  etonke  or  shocks   of    come," 
Cotgrave,  1632. 
STONNORD.    the  herb  stonecrop. 
STONT.    Standeth.    (A.^S.) 

In  the  myddd  the  chylde  tUmt, 
As  he  ys  folowed  in  the  font. 

MS,  CeU,  Oaud.  A.  11.  f.  129. 
Thay  Hom  stilly  a  stownde  t 
Thay  putt  up  pavllyons  ronde. 

MS,  Uneoln  A.  i.  17*  f.  131. 

STONT.HARD.    The  plant  cora-gromwell. 
STOO.    A  stool.    Lane, 
STOOD.    Cropped  short.    North, 
STOOK.  (1)  A  sort  of  stile  beneath  which  water 
is  discharged.    Somerset, 

(2)  A  shock  of  com.    North, 

Lesly  having  instantly  ordered  to  raise  the  coau- 
trey  for  the  Perlam't,  under  the  command  of  Col. 
Lawson  and  Col.  Chomly,  marched  the  next  day 
towards  Newcastle.  The  com  was  then  all  in  the 
Hook  t  and  Lesly  knew  well  that  If  he  had  stayed  to 
beggar  the  towne,  he  might  hare  taken  it  within  a 
few  weeks. 

TuUi^e  Narrative  of  the  Siege  of  Cartiele^  p.  7* 

(3)  The  remains  of  a  pillar  of  coal  after  it  has 
been  riven  by  a  board.    Newc, 

(4)  To  stoop  the  head.    North, 

STOOL.  (1)  To  ramify,  as  com.  Var.  dial, 
(2)  To  plough ;  to  cultivate.  Yorkth, 
STOOL-BALL.  An  ancient  game  at  ball,  played 
by  both  sexes.  According  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
it  is  a  play  where  balls  are  driven  from  stool 
to  stool.  See  a  further  notice  in  Stratt,  p.  97. 
In.  Lewis's  English  Presbyterian  Eloquence, 
p.  17,  speaking  of  the  tenets  of  the  Puritans, 
he  observes  that  "  all  games  where  there  is 
any  hazard  of  loss  are  strictly  forbidden ;  not 
so  much  as  a  game  at  ttool-iall  for  a  Tansay, 
or  a  cross  and  pyle  for  the  odd  penny  at  a 
reckoning,  upon  pain  of  damnation.^'  This 
quotation  is  given  by  Brand,  in  his  Pop.  Antiq. 
The  following  is  from  Herrick's  Hesperides, 
1648,  p.  280: 

At  rtooUbalt,  Lucia,  let  us  play 

For  sugar-cakes  and  wine ; 
Or  for  a  tansle  let  us  pay. 

The  loise  be  thine  or  mine. 
If  thou,  my  deere,  a  winner  be 

\t  trundling  of  the  ball. 
The  wager  thou  shalt  have,  and  me. 
And  my  misfortunes  all. 
Poor  Robin,  in  his  Almanack  for  1677,  iu  his 
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Observatioiu  on  April,  opposite  the  16th  and 
17th,  Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday,  says^ — 
Young  men  and  maida. 

Now  very  briak. 

At  barley-brtak  and 

Stool-baU  friak. 

Bramfa  Populmr  JmHqmmm,  L  laS. 
7m.  Ay,  and  at  ttooUbaU  too,  air ;  !>«  graat  luck 
at  U.     IFartf.   Why,  can  you  catdi  a  ball  weU? 
1m,  I  have  catch'd  two  in  my  lap  at  one  game. 

MiddUton'9  Workt,  It.  fi07. 
When  health  and  weather  both  invite. 
At  ttool-baa  to  play  for  our  delight. 

The  Pleatant  Alarum,  1703. 

STOOL-OP-OPWCE.    Aclose-stooL 

Andaa  of  onepartof  atreeachaire  of  atate  may 
be  made,  and  of  anotlier  part  a  carved  image,  and 
of  a  thirdparta«ioo{0  4t^40le»/  so  men,  being  com- 
pounded and  composed  all  of  one  mould  and  mettle, 
are  different  and  diacooaooant  in  esutea,  conditloni, 
and  quaUtiea.  Ta^lot't  Worket,  i.  144. 

STOOLS.    The  roots  of  copse,  or  hedgewood 
cnt  down  nearly  to  the  ground.     Var,  dial 
'^  To  go  a  stooling,  signifies  to  he  employed 
in  woods,  generally  without  the  owner's  leave, 
in  cutting  up  such  decayed  stools,  or  stumps, 
or  moots,  for  fuel,"  MS.  Deron.  01. 
STOOL'S-FOOT.      To  Uy  the  ttooVa-foot  in 
water,  means  to  make  great  preparation  for 
receiving  a  guest    East, 
STOOL.TERRAS.    To  set  turfe  two  and  two, 
one  against  the  other,  to  he  dried  hy  the 
wind.     JFett. 
STOON.     A  stone.    (^.-&) 

Oure  Lord  wroot  it  hymaelve 
In  4toon,  for  it  atedefaat  waa. 
And  atonde  abolde  evere. 

Piers  Ploughman,  p.  3S8. 

STOOP.  (1)  To  fall,  or  pounce  upon,  as  a  hawk 
on  the  wing  does  upon  his  prey. 

(2)  To  steep ;  to  macerate.     West, 

(3)  A  post,  or  stulp.    North. 

(4)  A  drinking  cup  ;  i  pitcher.  Still  in  hse  in 
the  latter  sense. 

(5)  A  harrel ;  a  heer-vesseL    Northumb, 

(6)  To  tut  a  cask.    South, 

STOOR.  (1)  To  rise  up  in.  clouds,  as  smoke, 

dost,  fallen  lime,  &c     Yorkah, 
(2J  To  stir,  or  move  actively.     Wett, 
(3)  A  sufficient  quantity  of  yeast  for  a  brewing. 

See  Forby's  East  Anglia,  p.  329. 
STOOREY.     A  mixture  of  warm   beer  and 

oatmeal  stirred  up  vrith  sugar.  North, 
STOOTH.  To  lath  and  plaster.  North, 
STOP.  (1)  To  cover ;  to  hide.    "  A  hassocke  or 

mat  to  9top  a  privy  with,"  Horio,  p.  84. 
(2^  A  smaU  well-bucket.    Norf, 

(3)  To  poke ;  to  thrust ;  to  place.    North, 

(4)  To  fasten  a  feather  to  the  wing  of  a  hawk 
in  pkce  of  a  broken  one. 

(5)  The  same  as  Stab^  q.  v. 

STOP-DICE.  A  kind  of  false  dice,  mentioned 
in  Palsgrave's  Aoolastns,  1540.  Chapman 
alludes  to  stop-eater-trays. 

STOPEN.    Stopped;  advanced.    (A,>S.) 

STOP-GLAT.    A  make-shift ;  a  substitute. 

8T0PLESS.  A  portable  wooden  stopper  for 
the  month  of  an  oven.     North, 


STOPPE.  (1)  To  stuff.    Pegge. 

(2)  A  bucket,  or  milklng-p&    StiK  i«  use  In 

Norfolk.    The  holy-water  stoppe  was  a  vessel 

containing  holy-water  placed  nearthe  entrance 

of  a  church,  and  was  sometimes  made  of  lead. 

STOPPER.    A  person  at  tennis,  football,  and 

other  games,  who  stops  the  balls. 
STOPPING.    Honey  laid  so  long  in  the  cells 

that  it  has  become  bad  and  hard. 
STOPPING-PAN. 

Theo  atop  the  veine  with  a  little  hoga-greMe,  and 
then  tacke  on  the  thooea,  and  turpentine  molten 
together,  and  laid  upon  a  little  flax,  and  cram  the 
place  where  you  did  let  him  blood  hard  with  tow, 
to  the  intent  it  may  be  aurely  stopt.  Then  fil  both 
hia  feet  with  hqgagreaae,  and  bran  fHed  together  in 
a  stopping  pan,  ao  hot  aa  U  possible.  And  upon  the 
atopping,  clap  a  piece  of  leather,  or  elae  two  aplents 
to  keepe  the  atopping. 

Topeelte  Four-Footed  BeasU,  16V7,  p.  400. 
STOPPINGS.     A  barrier  of  plank,  brick,  or 
stone,  filling  up  an  excavation  to  give  direction 
to  a  current  of  air  in  a  coal  mine. 
STOPPLE.  (1)  The  stopper  of  a  bottle,  Ac 
But  that  yt  lackes  AtoppelU 
Take  thee  heare  my  well  [fayer]  bottill. 
For  tt  will  houlde  a  good  pottiU, 
In  faith,  I  can  gere  thee  no  more. 

C%M«0rHi«w,L]4l 
Bot  both  yonraiaten  and  your  child 
Provided  well  for  thia. 
Their  tubfaa  can  never  leake, 
Beeauae  the  etoppU  there  ia. 

MS.  PpraWftcnp.  Jameai. 

(2)  The  stalk  of  a  pipe ;  the  tufts  of  straw  used 
in  thatching  stacks.     Wett, 

(3)  Stubble.      Devon,      "Halm,    or  stobyl, 
stopyll,  st^mla,"  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  223. 

And  thoru  tiaubert  and  ya  ooler,  that  neie  nothyng 

souple, 
Hesmot  of  ys  heved  as  lyjtiyche  aa  yt  were  a  late 

etoupte,  Rob.  GUmcettet^e  Chronicle,  p.  883. 

STOP-RODS.     Are  explained  by  Carr,  "  the 

wattling  of  the  shafts  of  a  mine**'    North, 
STOP-SHORD.    Astop-gap.     Somerset. 
STOPWOUR.    The  herb  AUeliga. 
STORBET.    Disturbed.    (A,-S.) 

Haat  thou  be  slowe  to  Ooddea  servyae, 
Qr  storbet  hyt  by  any  wyce. 

MS,  Cott.  Ciaud.  A.  ii.  f.  140. 

STORE.  (1)  Strong ;  powerful ;  large.     {A,-S) 
Tyrwhitt,  iv.253,  was  apparently  unacquainted 
vrith  this  meaning  of  the  term. 
On  a  grene  hylle  he  sawe  a  tree, 
Thesavyr  of  hyt  waa  strong  and  etore. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff .  li.  98,  f.  4a 
Fra  aa  mekOle  a  roanne  and  aa  etare 
Had  thay  never  sene  byfore. 

MS.  Uncoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  186. 
For  Sir  AnUf,  the  king  of  Danmark, 
With  an  ost  etore  and  sterk, 

Into  Ingkmd  to  come ; 
With  fiften  thousend  knightea  of  priis, 
AJle  thto  lond  thai  atroytn  y-wia. 
And  maai  a  toun  ban  nome. 

Cy  <tr  WarwOn,  p.anL 
The  king  and  hto  men  ilkane 
Wend  tbarwith  to  have  bene  alana; 
So  blew  it  etw  with  alete  and  rayn. 

YwaiM  and  Oawin  IVff, 
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(2)  Mything  laid  up  fcnr  use.  (S)  Tb  teU  no 
•tore  qf  a  tkmg^  to  consider  it  of  no  use  or 
importance.     Chaucer. 

(A)  A  receptacle  for  any  articles. 

;5)  To  stock,  or  furnish.    (J,-N.) 

(6)  The  plant  lAbanum  Olibanum,  according  to 
MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  6,  xv.  Cent. 

(7)  Store  is  no  tore,  an  old  phrase  meaning  that 
things  stored  ap  canse  no  harm. 

Multeply  thy  medcynt  ay  more  and  more. 
For  wyae  men  done  sey  §^re  jw  no  tore. 

Mhmolt*t  THeat.  Chenu  Brit.  1652,  p.  188. 
Thbb  the  cause,  sir,  that  I  Judged  it  so  vile, 
Bycause  it  Is  so  common  In  talking  every  while ; 
For  plentie  is  not  delntle,  as  the  commcm  saying  1ft. 
No,  nor  tton  it  no  tort,  perceive  you  this. 

Rtturdift  Qroundt  ^  JbrUt,  1579. 

(8)  Number ;  quantity. 

others  wetesav'd,  whose  crimes  rose  to  that  ttort 
As  they  deserv'd  death  twehtle  timet  before. 

BraithwaMt  Law  qT DHnktng,  1617>  p*  78. 

(9)  To  move ;  to  stir. 

Loke  ye  tlort  not  of  that  stedd, 
Whedur  y  be  quyck  or  dedd. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  191. 

STORE-PIGS.    Pigs  nearly  full  grown. 
STORGIN.    A  sturgeon.    Nominale  MS. 
That  made  the  ertbe  and  the  pianettes  sevyo. 
And  In  the  see  the  ttmrgont, 

MS.  Orntoft.  Ff.  ii.S8,  f.  170. 
STORIAL.    Historical;  true.    {A.-N.) 
STORKEN.  (1)  To  gain  strength.     Cumb. 
(2)  To  cool  i.  to  stiffen.    North. 
STORKING.    Some  kind  of  bird.   **  Frondator, 

a  storkyng,"  Nominale  MS. 
STORK'S-BILL.     ^'Storci'e  bill,  to  storken, 
proper  to  fat  growing  cold,  and  so  hard,'' 
HaUamshire  GL  p.  124. 
STORM.  (1)  To  scold;  to  be  angry.    Eatt. 
'     A  shower.     Wilti. 

A  fall  of  snow.    Also,  a  long  continued  firost. 

North.    To  be  stormed,  i.  e.  to  be  starved 

with  cold. 

STORM-COCK.    The  missel  thrush.     North. 

STORMING-THE-CASTLB.     A  kind  of  sea- 

game  mentioned  in  Peregrine  Pickle,  ch.  16. 

STORM-STAID.    Detained  on  a  journey  on  ac- 

count  of  a  storm.    North. 
STORQUE. 

Rip  up  each  vein  and  sinew  of  my  ttorqmt, 
Anatomiae  bim,  searching  every  entraile. 

ThtMutet  hooking-GUute,  1643,  p.  48. 

STORVE.    To  die.    {A.'^S.) 

My  sone  schalle  not  thys  day  «ter*e. 
Be  Seynt  Thomas  that  y  schalle  serve. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.38.  f.  135. 
Ther-while  Ypocras,  with  a  knif, 
Binom  that  schild  his  sweu  hS ; 
And  let  him  birie  sikerliche, 
Alshe  were  tUrvtn  sodainlkhe; 

Tht  Stvyn  Sagtt,  1196. 

STORVING.    Slaying;  killing.    (J..S.) 
Betwene  the  barons  and  thi>  king 
Aujt  to  be  no  starving.  MS.  Qmtab.Ft.  v.  48,  f.  106. 

STORY.    A  falsehood.     Var.  dial 

STORY-POSTS.  The  upright  timbers  readung 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  a  story  in  a 
building  of  carpenter's  woiiL.    WiOson. 


STOT.  (1)  A  young  ox.  North.  **  Stotte,  tO' 
veau,*'  F^lMgnye.  Tyrwhitt  thinks  Chancer 
uses  the  term  for  tiod,  a  stallion.  **  Stot 
hors,  eabattue;'  Pr.  Parv.  f.  165. 

And  saide  thaire  fee  was  tro  thame  revede, 

Certis,  syr,  us  cs  noghte  levyde 

A  ttottt  unto  joure  plowghe !         Jtumbrat,  99. 

(2)  To  rebound,  as  a  ball.    North. 
STOTAYE.    To  stumble ;  to  stammer. 

Than  he  ttotmm  for  made,  and  alle  his  strenghe  faylet, 
Lokes  upe  to  the  lyfte,  and  alle  his  lyre  chaungea. 

Morte  Jrthurt,  MS.  Uneoln,  f.  07. 
Un-comly  in  doystre.  i  coure  f  ul  of  care, 
I  loke  as  a  lurdeyn.  and  listne  til  my  lare, 
The  song  of  the  cesolCs.  dos  me  sykea  sare. 
And  sltte  tiotktnd  on  asong.  a  moneth  and  mare. 
Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  991. 
STOTCH.    To  poach  land;  "the  caUle  have 
ttotched  the  field,"  that  is,  covered  it  with 
their  footmarks.    Kent. 
STOTE.    A  kind  of  weasel    The  polecat  is 

called  a  t/o/e  in  Somersetshire. 
STOTEDE.    Remained  ;  rested  ? 
Anone  to  the  forest  they  found. 
There  they  ttotedt  a  stound ; 
They  pyght  pavelouns  round. 
And  loggede  that  nyght.  Dtgrevant,  296. 

STOTER.    To  stumble.    North. 
STOTE  YE.    Cunning;  stratagem.   WiH  Wenc. 
STOTHE.    The  slay  of  a  weaver's  loom.    Also, 

a  post  or  upright  of  a  wall. 
STOT-PLOUGH.  A  plough  drawn  by  stots. 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  in  hb  History  of  Northumber- 
land, speaking  of  tlie  dress  of  the  sword-dancers  at 
Christmas,  adds  \  Others,  in  the  same  kind  of  gay 
attire,  draw  about  a  plough,  called  the  ttot-plomghf 
and  when  they  receive  the  gift  make  the  exclama- 
tkm  Largess  I  but  If  not  requited  at  any  house  for 
their  appearance,  they  draw  the  plough  through  the 
pavement  and  raise  the  ground  of  the  front  in  fur- 
rows. I  have  seen  twenty  men  in  the  yoke  of  one 
plough.  He  concludes  thus :  The  ttot-plough  has 
been  conceived  by  some  to  have  no  other  derivation 
than  a  mere  rural  triumph,  the  plough  having  ceased 
from  its  labour.     Brandt  Popular  Antiquitiet,  L  98(». 

STOT-TUESDAY.     The  first  Tuesday  which 

occurs  after  the  27th  of  October. 
STOTTY.    Gritty,  as  soil  is.     JFest. 
STOU.    A  place,  or  seat.    {J.^S.) 
On  ttou  ase  thou  stode. 
Thou  restest  the  under  rode. 

fVrighft  X^rto  Pottrjf,  p.  98. 

STOUD.    A  young  colt.    JFeit. 

STOUDE. 

Of  alle  oure  riche  clothes  tid  us  never  a  shroude. 
Whose  hath  don  for  Codes  love,  he  may  be  f  ul  ttoude. 
Walter  Mapet,  Appendix,  p.  349. 

STOUK.  (1)  The  handle  of  a  pail.    Also,  a 

drinking-cup  with  a  handle.     i\orth. 
(2^  To  raise  a  steam.    North. 

(3)  A  stock  or  heap  of  anything. 
STOUN.  (1)  Stolen.    North  Md  Scot. 
(2)  To  smart  with  pain. 

Ah,  Nan.  steek'th  winderboard  and  maok  it  dark. 
My  neen  are  varra  sair,  they  ttomn  and  warlu 

A  Yorkthire  Dialogue,  1697»  ^  49. 

STOUND.  (1)  To  beat  severely.    Ea»t. 

(2)  To  ache ;  to  smart  wi^pain.    North. 

(3)  To  long  for ;  to  pine  for.    If  carrots  or  any 
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other  food  of  which  hones  are  Tery  fond  tre 
given  to  them  for  a  short  time,  and  then  with- 
held, thej  are  said  to  t/owMf  for  them.  Early 
in  the  spring  cows  siound  for  grass. 

(4)  A  wooden  Tcssel  for  small  heer. 

(5)  A  moment,  or  short  time.    (J.-S,)   Still  in 
use,  according  to  Forhy  and  Bloor. 

Heren  blys  that  aUe  tchalle  wynne, 
Schylde  us  fro  dedly  synne. 

And  graunte  ut  th«  blyt  of  heryn  I 
Yf  ye  wyUe  a  «rouiuie  blynne. 
Of  a  itory  y  wyUe  begynne. 
That  graeyua  yt  to  neryn. 

MS.  Cantitb,  Ft  iL  38,  f.  71. 
Then  seyde  the  kyng  that  ylke  ttounde, 
Me  thynkyth  that  was  Sir  Roger  hounde. 

That  wente  wyth  hym  thoo. 
When  the  queue  was  flemed  owt  of  my  kmde ; 
Syr,  they  seyde,  we  undurstonde 
For  BOthe  that  hyt  ys  soo  I 

jr&  Cemtab.  Ff.  ii.  98,  f.  74. 
Thd  shal  be  fedde  with  deth  that  *tow»d9. 
The  prophete  it  salth  that  here  b  founde. 

M8.  Jddit.  IiauS,  f.  96. 
For-thi  thay  named  [hym]  that  tiownd*, 
Knyghte  of  tlie  table  rownde. 

jr&  U$%colH  A.  i.  I7>  f.  130. 
In  what  place  they  schal  be  founde, 
I  schal  50W  telle  at  the  stounde. 

MS.  Poem  en  Biood4ettimg»  zv.  Cent. 
f6)  Stunned.    Spefuer, 

(1)  To  astound,  or  astonish.    East. 

They  take  alio  their  name  of  the  word  maseand 
theefe,  or  master  theefe  if  you  will,  bicause  they 
often  ttound  and  put  such  persons  to  their  shifts  in 
townes  and  villages,  and  are  the  prindpall  causes  of 
their  apprehension  and  taking. 

HarrUm**  DeteriptUm  «f  England,  p.  SSI. 

(8)  To  beat  a  drum.    North. 
STOUNDEMELE.    By  short  spaces  of  time ; 
by  degrees ;  every  moment.    {^.-S.) 
Syn  ye  were  first  unto  your  make  y-knyt, 
Wd  ban  ye  kept  your  chambre  of  prevetA ; 
For  hardely  may  no  mane  sey  as  yet. 
That  with  your  bod^  foleyed  ban  ye. 
And  now  cometh  age,  foo  to  your  beauty 
And  stelyngly  it  wastyth  Mownde-mth. 

MS.  FMrfiu  16. 
And  every  day,  wtthootte  wordes  moo, 
SUmnd«wt0l0  from  the  heyvenaboven, 
Goddis  aungeb  oome  to  and  froo. 

£^dgat*,MS.MhmoU9S,{.U. 
StvtmdtmtU  from  the  heven  adoun 
Ooddis  anngeUe  cam  to  and  flro. 

L^dgatt,  MS.  Soe.  Jnttq.  134,  f.  6. 

STOUP.    A  post    Line.    "  Stoulpe  before  1 

doore,  $ouche**  Palsgrave. 
8T0UPE.(1)  To  bend;  to  stoop.  (^.-5.)  Also, 
to  stoop  as  a  hawk  does. 

For  now  she  loves  to  lyv6  of  chaunge. 

And  ttowpet  to  every  praye; 

So  he  that  wyll  cadieher 

Had  neede  for  to  wache  her. 

Or  eU  she  wyU  sore  away.         MS.  AthmoU  48. 

(2)  To  give  op.    A  cant  term. 
STOUPINS.    Steppings,  or  boles  made  by  the 

feet  of  cattle.    North. 
STOUR.  (1)  Dust.     North. 
(2^  Harsh ;  deep-toned.    Yoriih. 
fiTOURE.(l)BaUle;  conflict    {A.*S.) 


Me  ys  wo  now  for  yowre  sake 
Agaynste  thy  kynne  to  stoode  in  ttottre. 

MS.HarLiiSa,r.  IM 
Tryamowre  wolde  nevyrhare  reste. 
But  bare  hym  boldely  to  the  beste. 

That  was  moott  of  honowre ; 
To  ylke  a  prynce  he  was  preste^ 
Hors  and  man  downe  he  caste. 
So  styrde  he  hym  In  that  tUrwre. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  iL  38,  f.  76. 
He  es  stalworthe  in  ttowret. 
By  sayne  Martyne  of  Towres. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  L  17,  f.  134. 

(2)  Great ;  severe.    Arch.  xxx.  413. 

(3)  Stiff;  inflexible.    Ea$t.    **  Stoure,  rude  as 
course  clothe  is,  grot"  Palsgrave. 

(4)  Palsgrave  has,  **  Stowre  of  conversacyon, 
eitourdy,"  abject,  f.  96. 

(5)  A  stake.    Still  in  use. 

And  if  he  wiUe  nojte  do  soo,  I  sallelate  hym  wiu 
that  5e  salle  sende  a  grete  powere  to  his  dtee^  and 
Iwyne  It  up  stikke  and  ttomrre. 

MB.  Lincoln  A.  1. 17*  f.  41. 

(6)  The  round  of  a  ladder ;  the  stave  in  the  side 
of  a  waggon. 

(7)  Time. 

Whilom  while  Venus*  son  did  seek  a  bower 
To  sport  with  Psyche,  his  desired  dear. 
He  chose  her  chin,  and  from  that  happy  stowre 
He  never  stints  in  glory  to  appear. 

GreentTo  Works,  iL  831. 

(8)  Water.    Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
STOUT.  (1}  TalL    Somerget. 

(2)  The  £^-fly ;  a  gnat    West. 

Not  &U  tha  naisy  stouu  could  wike 

En  vroro  is  happy  sleep. 
Nor  emmets  thick,  nor  vlies  that  bus. 

An  on  ia  hons  dU  creep. 

Battad  qfJtrnf  Nwttr. 

(3)  Proud.    Batchelor,  p.  143. 
STOUTE.    To  be  disobedient  to? 

For  no  man  Ail  comunly 
Besecheth  a  wyfe  of  foly. 
But  there  the  wyfs  ysaboute 
The  gode  man  for  to  otouto. 

MS.  HarL  ITtl,  f.  90. 
Lewed  man,  thou  shalt  cursyng  doute. 
And  to  thy  prest  thou  shalt  nat««oiif0. 

IfS.  HarL  1^01,  f.  78. 

STOUTY.    Stout.   SkeUon. 

STOVEN.    A  young  shoot  from  the  stump  of  a 

tree  after  it  has  been  felled.    North, 
STOVENNED.     SpUt ;  cracked.     YorML 
STOVER.  (1)  Fodder  for  cattle;    provisions. 
**  Assen  and  muylyn  with  heore  stoveris," 
Kyng  Alisaunder,  1866. 

And  maked  hir  a  f^t  fair  fer. 
And  fond  hire  that  night  stover* 

TheSev^  Sages,  8606. 
Our  low  medowes  Is  not  onelie  fiill  of  sandie 
cinder,  which  breedeth  sundrie  diseases  in  our  catr 
tell,  but  also  more  rowtie.  foggie,  and  friU  of  flags, 
and  therefore  not  so  profitable  for  stover  and  forrage 
as  the  higher  meads  be. 

Hmrrisoffs  Deteription  of  Britmine,  p.  1  lOu 

(2)  To  bristle  up ;  to  stiffen.    Wett.    The  term 

u  used  by  Ford,  i.  402. 
STOW.  (1)  To  lop  or  top  trees.  Ea$t.   **  Stowd* 

cropt  as  horse's  ears,"  Thoresby,  170X 
(2)  To  resist,  hinder,  or  stop. 
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5iff  any  man  wtow  me  thU  nyth, 
I  xal  hym  jeve  a  dedly  wownde. 

Coventiy  Mjft«rie»t  p.  317. 

(3^  To  dry  in  an  oven.    Kent. 

(4 )  To  silence  any  one.    A  cant  term. 

(5)  To  confine  cattle.  Noif. 

(6)  A  place  for  putting  things  in. 

(7)  StoWf  tiow,  a  term  formerly  addressed  to  a 
hawk  by  a  falconer  to  make  it  come  to  his  fist. 
See  Gent.  Rec.  IL  58. 

STOWE.  (1)  Stole.    Weber. 

(2)  **  Stowe,  streyth  passage  betwyx  ij.  wallys  or 
hedgys,  intrq^edo/*  Pr.  Panr. 

(3)  To  cope  with  an  enemy. 

Thay  stekada  ttedyi  In  stoure  with  ttelene  wapyns. 
And  alle  ttowtdt  wytb  ttrenghe  that  stode  themeagaynea. 
Mortt  Jrthure,  MS.  Uiteoln»  f. «. 

(4)  "  Stowyne  or  waryne,  or  besettyne,  as  men 
done  moneye  or  chaffer,  eonmtuio"  Pr.  Parv. 

STOWER.  (1)  The  same  as  Poy,  q.  y. 
(2)  A  flock  of  geese.     YorkMh. 
STOWERED.    Staked-    North. 

Standyng  together  at  a  eomon  wateryng  place 
ther  called  Hedgedyke,  lately  ttowered  tot  catall  to 
drynke  at.  Jrehmtloffia,  xx\H.93. 

STOWINGS.    Loppings.    Eatt. 
STOWLIN.    Alnmpofmeat.  Line. 
STOW-STEDE.    A  narrow  bank  of  earth  laid 
across  a  ditch  or  stream  for  the  passage  of 
men  and  cattle.    Cambr. 
STOWTB.     Strong ;  powerful. 

The  emperowre  was  fulle  tUmte, 
And  beseged  the  caatelle  abowte. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  il.  38,  f.  77* 
When  the  stewsrd  lawe  Gye, 
StowUif  he  can  hym  hye. 
Jf&  Cantab.  Ft.  li.  38,  f.  157. 

STOWTER.    To  struggle ;  to  walk  clumsily. 

STRA.     Straw.    Eatt. 

STRABLET.  A  long  narrow  piece  of  anything. 
Somerset. 

STRABRODS.  The  wooden  pins  or  stobs  used 
in  fastening  thatch  to  the  roof  of  a  building. 

STRACH  Y.  "  The  Udy  of  the  Strachy  married 
the  yeoman  of  the  widrobe,"  Twelfth  Night, 
ii.  5.  The  real  meaning  of  this  word  is  a 
mystery.  Mr.  R.  P.  Knight  supposes  it  to  be 
a  corrupt  form  of  etratici^  a  title  of  magis- 
tracy in  many  states  of  Itidy. 

STRACK.    A  bar  of  iron. 

STRACKLE-BRAINED.  Dissolute;  thought- 
less.   StruckUngt  a  loose  wild  fellow.   North. 

STRACT.    Distracted.    Far.  dial 

STRAD.  A  kind  of  leather  gaiter  worn  as  a 
protection  against  thorns.    West. 

STRADDLEBOB.    AbUckbeetie.    I.Wight. 

STRADDLINS.    Astride.    Var.dial.     ' 

STRADIOTES.    A  class  of  soldiers.    {Gr.) 

Among  the  Frenchmen  were  cerUine  light  hors- 
men  called  ttradtote*,  with  shorte  ftyroppet,  bever 
hatta,  smal  aperet,  and  swcrdes  like  aemiteries  of 
Turkay.  Hall,  Hmrv  VUl.  t.  28. 

STRAFE.    To  stray.    Salop. 

STRAFT.    A  scolding  quarrel    East. 

STRAGE.  (1)  Slaughter.    {Lat.) 

(2)  To  stray,  said  of  cattle. 

STRAGLE.    To  stray.    Far.  dial 


That  we  might  not  tliink  amlia  of  that  Almighty 
Being  which  has  made  us,  nor  of  the  sundry  beings 
he  has  nude,  that  we  may  neither  dote  nor  dare» 
ttragle  nor  be  lost. 

If.  rairfiut.  Bulk  and  Selvedge  of  the  World,  1«74. 

STRAGLERS.  Another  name  for  the  game  of 
astragals,  q.  v.   See  MS.  Ashmole  788,  f.  162. 

STRAIGHT.  (1)  Too  tight ;  narrow.   North. 

(2)  A  narrow  alley.    A  cant  term. 

(3^  Straightway ;  inmiediately.     Far.  dial 

(4)  To  make  things  straight,  to  put  them  in 
order,  as  to  balance  accounts,  &c 

STR4IGHTER.    A  smoothing  iron.    North. 

STRAIGHT-NOSBD-TONGS.  Tongs  used  by 
smiths  for  holding  short  or  flat  pieces  of  iron 
in  the  fire. 

STRAIGHTS.  A  kind  of  cloth.  It  is  spelt 
streyt  in  the  Exp.  Elizabeth  of  York,  p.  104. 
Straights  were  made  in  large  quantities  in 
Devonshire.  Blount  describes  straits,  "  a  sort 
of  narrow,  coarse  cloth,  or  kersey.'' 

STRAIL.  *«  Strayle,  bed  doth,  stamina,  stra- 
gula,"  Pr.  Parv.  MS.  Harl.  221,  f.  166. 

STRAIN.  (1)  Lineage ;  descent.    Shah. 

(2)  To  flow,  as  a  river.    Drayton. 

(3)  To  strain  courtesy,  to  stand  upon  ceremony, 
to  be  extremely  formal.  "  Thynke  you  that  it 
is  good  maner  to  strayne  courteyide  on  thia 
maner,*'  Palsgrave,  verb.  f.  376. 

(4)  To  copulate,  said  of  the  cat.  See  Brockett 
and  Wilbraham.  Shakespeare  uses  the  word 
applied  to  a  woman,  **  When  he  strains  that 
lady,"  Henry  VIII.  iv.l. 

(5) ''  I  strayne,  as  a  hauke  doth,  or  any  other 
syche  lyke  fowle  or  beest  in  theyr  clawes,^ 
estraings,"  Palsgrave,  1530,  verb.  f.  376. 

STRAINE.  (1)  To  stretch  out. 

Sithene  was  thou  etrm^nede  one  the  crosse  so  faste. 
MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  190. 

(2)  To  restrain ;  to  curb.     Gawayne. 
STRAINGESPORTED.    Transported.    East. 
STRAINT.    Pressure;  tension,     denser. 
STRAIT.    To  straiten;  to  puzzle.    East. 
STRAITE.    To  bind  fast. 

In  kevil  and  bridel  thairchekcs  etraUe, 
That  ye  noght  neghen  ne  laite. 

MS.  Cott.  Veepae.  D.  vil.  f.  SO. 
STRAKB.  (1)  struck.   Hampole. 

He  says.  Now  base  thou  taughteroe 

How  that  I  salle  wirke  with  the. 

Than  his  swerde  drawes  he. 

And  Hrake  to  hym  thro.  Perceval,  I7S0. 

(2)  To  go;  to  proceed.  {A.-S.)  "To  strake 
about,  circumire,**  MS.  Devonsh.  Glossary. 

The  stormes  stroked  with  the  wynde. 
The  wawes  to-bote  bifore  and  bihynde. 

Cureor  MundU  MS.  ColL  Trin.  Cantab.  1. 19. 

(3)  Plighted  by  shaking  hands. 

5ys»  seyde  the  Erie,  here  myn  honde, 
Hys  trowthe  to  hym  he  stroke. 

MS.  Qintab.  Ft.  ii.  38,  f.  64. 

(4)  To  stretch  one's  self ;  to  lie  down.  East. 
Tt  is  derived  from  the  A.-S. 

(5)  "  j4bsis,  the  strake  of  a  cart  whele  wherin  the 
spokes  bee  sette,^'  Elyot,  ed.  1559  ;  **  vietus,  a 
hoope  or  strake  of  a  caite,''  ibid.  Can*  has 
striker,  the  iron  rim  of  a  wheel. 
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(6)  A  crevice  or  opening  in  a  floor,  &c.  A  rat  in ' 
1  road  was  also  so  called. 

(7)  A  slice,  or  narrow  portion. 

LikewiM  anotBer  in  Oxfordshire  not  verie  farra 
firovn  Burford,  and  the  third  over  against  Lach  lade, 
which  is  parted  flrom  the  main  countie  of  Barkeshire 
by  a  little  ttrake  of  Oxfordshire. 

Barri*0H*9  Description  qT  England,  p.  155. 

(8)  To  blow  a  horn.    See  Stroke  (6). 
STRAKE-NAILS.      **  Br6ceh9   grdndi,    great 

headed  studs  called  brodes  or  strake  nailes," 

Florio,  p.  68,  ed.  1611. 
STRALBS.    Two  year  old  sheep.    North, 
STRAM.  (1)  A  loud  sudden  noise.    Weft. 
(2)  To  bc^;  to  spring  or  recoil  with  violence 

and  noise ;  to  dash  down.   Devon, 
STRAMALKIN6.    Gadding  and  loitering,  said 

of  a  dirty  slovenly  female.    Ea»t, 
STRAMASH.    The  same  as  Strom  (2). 
STRAMAZOUN.     A  direct  descending  blow 

with  the  edge  of  a  sword.    "  A  stramasson  or 

down-right  slash,"  HoweU. 
STRAM-BANG.    Violently ;  starthigly.  Dewm. 
STRAME.    A  streak,  mark,  or  trace.    Wett. 
STRAMMER.    A  great  falsehood.     Var,  dioL 
STRAMMERLT.    Awkward ;  ungainly.   Kent. 
STRAMMING.    Huge;  great.    Wett, 
STRAMOTE.    A  stalk  of  grass.    Dorset. 
STRAMP.    To  trample  upon.     North, 
STRAND.    One  of  the  twists  of  a  line  of  hemp 

or  horsehair;    a  withered  stalk  of   grass. 

Suitex. 
STRAND-HEADS.    Anow-heads. 
STRANDT.      Restive;  passionate.     Strandy- 

mire»t  children  who  are  strandy.    North. 
STRANG.    Strong.    North, 
STRANGE.  (1)  A  strange  woman,  L  e.  an  im- 
modest woman,  a  prostitute.    Ben  Jonson, 

ed.  Gifford,  iv.  418. 
(2)  Backward ;  retiring ;  shy ;  coy.    A  common 

use  of  the  word  in  old  plays. 
^3^  To  wonder  at.    North. 

(4)  Foreign ;  uncommon.  He  made  it  itranffe, 
he  made  it  a  matter  of  difficulty  or  nicety. 

(5)  To  estrange.    (^.-iVl) 

The  see  his  propre  kynde  chaungeth. 
And  aUe  the  world  his  forme  ttrangeth, 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  191. 

STRANGER.  (1)  A  visitor.    North. 

(2)  An  imperfection  in  the  snuff  of  a  candle, 
causing  it  to  gutter. 

STRANGILLION.    The  strangury. 

STRANGLE.    To  tire,  or  weary.    Sober. 

STRAP.  (1)  Credit     Yorhth. 

(2^  To  flog,  or  beat     Vor.  dial 

(3)A  cluster,  or  bunch.    North. 

STRAP-OIL.  A  severe  beating.  It  is  a  com- 
mon joke  on  April  1st  to  send  a  lad  for  a 
pennyworth  of  strap-oil,  which  is  generally 
ministered  on  his  own  person. 

STRAPPADO.  An  ancient  mode  of  punish- 
ment,  the  victim  being  ''drawn  up  to  his 
height,  and  then  suddenly  let  fisU  half  way 
with  a  jerk,  which  not  only  breaketh  his  arms 
to  pieces,  but  also  ahakethall  his  joints  out  of 


joint,"  Holme.  **The  strappado,  eqymleuM^ 
trochleo,"  Coles.  Brathwaite  wrote,  "A 
Strappado  for  the  Divell,  epigrams  and  satyrea 
aUuding  to  the  time,"  1615. 

But  the  best  is  that  in  Spaineyou  shall  have  fel- 
lowes  for  a  small  pceoe  of  sliver  take  the  ttrappaio, 
to  endure  which  torture  another  man  could  not 
be  hyrde  with  a  klngdome. 

Dekktr'9  Knighft  Conjuring,  p.  6. 

STRAPPER.  A  strong  large  person.  Str^h- 
pinfft  large  and  muscular.    Var.  dial 

STRAPS.  "Peeces  of  leather  £utned  to  the 
waistband  instead  of  eyes  or  hirers,"  Holme, 
Academy  of  Armory,  1688. 

STRAPULS.  «  Straple  of  a  breche,  femorale, 
femmole,"  Pr.  Parv.  "  Tihiale,  a  atiaplc," 
MS.  HarL2270,  f.l87. 

Why  hopes  thu  nott  for  iothe  that  ther  stode 
wonus  a  coke  on  Seynt  Pale  stqpull  toppe,  and 
drewe  up  the  «<ttip«l«  of  his  breofa.  How  preret  (hu 
that?  Be  all  the  li^.  doctors  of  Wynberehyika, 
that  Is  to  saye,  Vertas,  Oadatryme,  Trumpaa,  and 
Dadyltrymsert.  ReUq.  Antiq,  L  8& 

STRASE.  In  MS.  Med.  Lincohi.  t  304,  one  ol 
the  tokens  of  approaching  death  is  said  to  be 
if  the  sick  person  *<pulle  the  straaear  the 
dathes." 

STRAT.  (l)Tostop;tohiader.    Dewm. 

(2)  To  splash  with  mud.    Devon, 

(3)  To  bring  forth  young  prematurely,  applied  to 
beasts.    Comw. 

(4)  To  dash  in  pieces.     Wett, 

(5)  A  blow.    Somerset, 
STRATCH.    To  slake  lime.    Somerset. 
STRATE.    A  street,  or  path.    See  Ifar/tre. 
STRATH.    Straight    RUaon. 
STRAUGHNESSE.    Madness.    Pobgrooe, 
STRAUGHT.  (1)  Stretched.     West. 

For  pure  Joye,  as  in  a  rage. 
She  ttrau^t  to  hym  all  at  <nies. 
And  flU  aswoune  upon  the  stones. 

Gower,  ed.  ISM,  f.  184. 

(2)    Distracted.      "  I  am  straught,  je  mds 

emrogi^  Palsgrave,  1530. 
STRAUNGID.    Estranged.    (^-A':) 
For  anone  after  he  was  changyd, 
And  ftam  hys  owne  kynde  atraung^. 

Oower,  MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  1.6.  f.  S. 

STRAVAIGE.    To  stroU  about    North, 
STRAVE.    Strove;  tried.    North, 
STRAW.  (1)  To  strew  about.     North. 

(2)  Not  worth  o  straWf  a  common  phrase  for 
anything  quite  worthless. 

Whatesoevery  he  be,  and  yf  that  he 
Whante  money  to  plede  the  lawe. 

Do  whate  he  cane  in  ys  mater  than 
Shale  not  prove  tooriAe  a  9trmae» 

Vugm  Poeticm,  p.  48. 

(3)  A  man  qf  straw,  a  person  who  is  not  pos- 
sessed of  property. 

(4)  «*  To  throw  straws  against  the  wind,  cicm 
ventisUtigore,**  Coles. 

(5)  In  the  straw,  an  accouchement 
STRAWBERRT.PREACHERS.   An  e^qvessiott 

applied  by  Latimer  to  designate  the  non-re- 
sidents of 'his  day,  who  only  visited  their 
cures  once  i  year.  It  afterward*  becaim 
proverbial 
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STRAW-CUTTER.    A  machine  used  for  cut- 
ting straw  into  chaff.     Var,  dial 
STRAW-JOINER.    Athatcher.    Jkwm. 
STRAW-MOTE.    A  straw.    Dewm. 
STRAY.    The  right  of  stray,  L  e.  of  pasturing 

cattle  on  commons. 
STRAYE.    The  sky? 

AtMrabam,  doe  m  I  tbeeMye* 
Loke  and  tell,  and  yf  thou  inaye, 
Stanres  standlnge  ooe  the  $tra»9  ; 
That  unposdble  were.  Ok»$t0r  Pku/t,  1. 63. 

STRA3T.    Straight ;  directly. 

Leehery,  robbery,  or  inoiuIa5t, 
Byd  hym  telle  even  ttrayt. 

MS.  Cott,  Claud,  A.  U.  f.  145. 
STRE.    A  straw.    (A.-S.) 

And  layeth  that  suche  an  husbonde 
Waa  to  a  wyf  noujt  worth  a  stre, 

(hwer,  MS,  Soe.  Jintiq,  134,  f.  88. 

The!  leyn  upon  the  hon  gold  and  silver  gret 

quantytee,  and  thei  putten  abouten  him  gret  plentee 

of  ««r«e.  Mnmdevilt^*  IVoMte,  p.'  8S3. 

STREAK.  (1)  To  stretch.    North.    Laying  out 
a  dead  body  is  termed  ttreaking. 
Goddot  so  I  wille : 
And  loke  that  thou  hire  title, 
And  9trtik  out  hire  thes.        MS,  Dtgb^  86. 

(2)  The  same  as  Stroke,  q.  y. 

STREAM.  To  pass  along  in  a  train  actively ; 
to  draw  out  at  length.     VTeat. 

STREAMERS.  (1)  The  Northern  lights.  North, 

(2)  Persons  who  work  in  search  of  stream  tin. 
A  mining  term. 

STREAM-WORKS.  "InComwaU  they  have 
two  sorts  of  stannaries  or  metal  works,  i.  e. 
lode-works  and  stream-works.  The  latter 
are  in  the  lower  places,  when  they  trace  the 
vein  of  tin  by  ditches,  by  which  they  carry  off 
the  water  that  would  break  in  upon-  them," 
Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  f.  392. 

STREAVE.  Stray.  "  For  some  streave  lord- 
ship," Hall's  Satires,  p.  127. 

STREBERY.  The  strawberry  tree.  '*  Fragum, 
astrebery,"  Nominale  MS.  **Fragum,  a 
strebor^,"  MS.  ibid. 

STREECH.  The  space  taken  in  at  one  striking 
of  the  rake.  Stretch  measure  is  that  in  which 
a  straight  stick  is  struck  over  the  top  of  the 
vesseL    Barnes,  p.  354. 

STREEK.  (1)  To  iron  clothes.    East. 

(2)  To  measure  com  by  passing  a  flat  piece  of 
wood  over  the  top  of  the  measure.  "  Hoatio 
is  to  strekyn  come,"  MS.  HarL1738.  Streeked 
meature,  exact  measure. 

(3)  A  strata  of  coaL    North, 
STREELY.    Long;  lean.    Stifolk. 
STREET-WALKER.    A  common  prostitute. 
STREEVED.    Tried ;  strove.     Comw. 
STREIGHT.     Stretched.     (J,.S) 
STREINABLE.    Violent. 

In  this  Josinahis  dales,  it  chanced  that  a  Portln- 
gale  ship  was  driven  and  drowned  by  force  of  a 
*treUtabl0  tempest  neere  unto  the  shore  of  one  of 
the  Scotish  Ilet.  Holinthtd,  HittorUqf  Scotland,  p.30L 

fie  weyed  up  his  anoon  and  halsed  up  hys  sayles, 
havinge  a  prosperous  and  atrenabl*  wynd  and  a 
ttmhe  gale  sente  even  by  God  to  delyver  him  l^oro 
that  pereU  and  Jeopardle.  HmU,  RickmtdUi.  f.  17. 


STREINE.    To  constrain ;  to  press  closely. 
STREIT.    Strict;  severe. 
Of  his  ordrea  he  was  wel«iyeif,  and  he  was  in  greet! 

fere 
For  to  ordeini  eni  man  bote  he  the  batare  wnt. 

I4/lt  ^  Thomas  B«ket,  ed.  Black,  p.  14. 
STREIT-BRETH.    Short  breath. 

At  the  hole  of  the  throte  ther  be  too, 
That  lepre  and  ttropt  hreth  wyl  undo. 

MS,  Poom  en  Blood- Lotting,  xv.  Cent. 
STREITE.  (1)  Straight.    (^.-5.) 
(2)  Straitly ;  narrowly.     (A.-S.) 
STREIVES.    Beasts  whidi  have  strayed. 
STREKE.  (1)  To  pitch,  or  erect. 
Furthe  stepes  that  steryne,  and  otrekoe  hb  tentis 
One  a  strenghe  by  a  streme  in  thas  stray tt  landes. 

Morto  Arthuro^  MS,  Lmcofo,  f.  66. 

(2)  To  strike ;  to  go  rapidly. 

To  kepe  hym  thane  were  thay  ware^ 
Thaire  dynttis  deris  hym  no  mare, 
Thenne  who  so  liade  trtkifno  sare 

One  a  liarde  stone.  Percoval,  1371 . 

Bothe  they  Hrtkyn  faste, 
They.mett  togedur  at  the  laste. 

MS,  CanUA,  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  M7* 
(8)  Direct;  straight.    (^.-&) 
Girdes  ttreiko  thourghe  the  stovr  an  a  stede  rychet 
Many  steryne  mane  he  steride  by  strenghe  of  hyme  one. 
Morto  Jrthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  (.1%. 

(4)  To  scratch  out  or  cancel  anything. 
STREMEDEN.    Streamed;  flowed.    (J.-S.) 
STREMERE.    A  flag ;  a  banner. 

Upon  the  hyest  maste  there 

He  set  up  «  stromoro 

Of  hyi  Ikdurs  armys  bryghte. 

MS.  Camiak.  Ff.  11.96,  f.  116b 

STREMES.    The  rays  of  the  sun. 
STREN.    Race;  progeny.    (A.-S.) 
For  themisbigeten  ttren. 
Quia  y  schal  now  dolven  ben. 

JrttUmr  and  Morlht,  p.  30. 
STRENCH. 

3ung  and  olde,  brihet,  and  sdiene, 
AUe  he  riveth  in  one  ttremek, 

MS.  Cott.  CaHg.  A.  is.  f.  843. 

STRENCULT.    Scattered,    nobeon. 

STREND.    Race;  generation.    {A.-S.) 
For  he  saide  in  his  bert,  noght  sal  I  wende, 
Withouten  Ivel,  fta  ttrond  in  otronde. 

MS.  Cotton.  Totpaa,  D.  vlL  f.  5. 

STRENE.  (1)  The  shoot  of  a  tree.    Line, 
(Ti  A  New-year's  gift.    Doreet, 

(3)  To  copulate,  said  of  a  dog.    Durh, 
STRENGEST-FAITUED.    Possessing  the  most 

powerful  ftith.    Chmucer. 
STRENGITHB.    Strengthen.    {A.^S.) 
Now  Ood,  that  dyed  appon  a  rode, 
Strengitko  hym  bothe  bone  and  bkid. 
The  fyid  for  to  have  I 

Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  6; 

STRENGTH.  (1)  A  castle ;  a  fortress.  Gifford. 

(2)  Used  in  the  provinces  by  farmers  to  express 
the  number  or  quantity  of  labourers  they  have 
at  their  command.     Var.  diai. 

(3)  To  strengthen.    {A.-S.) 

And  more  to  strength  their  power,  Joyn'd  with  the  Pope. 
Ttayfor'e  Worke»,  1638,  iiU  18 

STRENGTHING.  A  strengthening.  Pahgravc. 

52 
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STRENKILLE.    To  sprinkle. 

Tak  hftver,  and  p«rche  It  wele  in  a  psBoe,  and 
HrtnkUle  it  wele  in  the  perchynge  with  water. 

M8,Une,Med,  f .  S98. 

STRENKITH.    Strength. 

In  hyt  tyme  ther  was  no  knyghte. 

Of  annet,  of  strenkifth  of  honde* 

That  Inre  aoche  fMryte  in  all  that  londe. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ft.  U.  38,  f.  147. 
Syr  Barnard  seyde.  What  haste  thou  thqght } 
Of  Justyng  canste  thou  ryght  noght. 

For  Uiou  art  not  of  age. 
Syr,  heieyde,  what  wott  ye 
Of  what  *tr0ianf*h  that  y  bee. 
Or  y  be  proryd  in  felde  with  the  sage  ? 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  li.  38,  f.  7S. 
And  yf  sche  at  bur  day  fayle, 
Ther  schalle  no  thyng  hur  avayle, 
But  Burloode  schalle  hur  wedd. 
And  Tryamowre  noght  we  kenne, 
Wherefore  ther  passyth  here  no  men, 
Wyth  Hrtnk^  but  they  be  kedd. 

M8,  Cantab.  Ft.  ii.  38,  f.  80. 

STRENKLE.     «  Strenkyll  to  cast  holy  water, 
vimpihnt**  PaligraTe.      It  is  the  same  as 
Sprmilet  q.  ¥. 
STRBNTHE.    Strength.    Also,  to  strengthen. 
Ne  the  ttrmthe  of  hys  eomys, 
Ne  the  sotelteys  that  in  thaym  lyes. 

MS,  Harl.  fl60,  f.  4. 
To  bowe  hym  ay  into  mekenes, 
And  no  more  wery  than  the  sone  es. 
That  evermore  he  rises  in  lenthe, 
Ay  the  more  he  gederls  hys  strgnthe. 

MS.  Httri.  Stan,  1. 17. 

The  gifte  of  pit^  es  swiike  a  grace. 
That  to  charltA  It  may  us  purchasce. 
And  oure  hertys  so  ttrenthe  faste. 
That  no  foodyng  may  us  doun  caste. 

if  &  Hart.  8980,  f .  18. 

STREN3ERE.    A  stramer. 
STREPE.    To  strip.    (A.-N.) 
STRESS.    To  confine  in  narrow  limits. 
STRESSE.    A  distress.    A  law  term. 

And  of  this  rent,  yf  that  he  doith  fsile, 
I  gyve  hym  powre  to  skore'on  the  tale, 
•      And  take  an  ttrette,  yf  that  nede  be. 
Upon  the  grounde,  one,  two,  or  thre. 

MS.  Rawt.  C.  86. 
STREST.    An  extremity? 

Wyndesand  wedors  have  her  drevyn. 
That  in  a  ttrett  be  they  revyn. 

Torrent  <^f  Portugal,  p.  78. 

STRET.  (1)  To  stretch.    North. 
Als  fere  as  1  may  9tr§t  and  streche, 
I  wyll  helpe  with  All  my  myght. 
Both  by  dey  and  by  nyght. 
Fast  to  runne  into  the  wode.        MS.  AAmoU  61. 
<2)  Strait ;  tight.     Weit 
STRET -BODIED-COAT.      "A    stret-bodied 
coat,  this  is  dose  to  the  body  and  arms,  and 
.  is  usually  worn  without  a  doublet,  having  un- 
der  it  a  waistcote  with  side  or  deep  skirts 
ahnost  to  the  knees,'*  HoUne,  1688. 
STRETCH.  (1)  To  walk  in  i  dignified  manner. 
WiUant  Yorkih. 

(2)  A  strike  to  measure  com. 

(3)  A  plot  of  ground  on  wluch  weavers  stretch 
their  warps.     Wett. 

STRETCUABLE.    Upright    List  of  old  words 
prefixed  to  Batman  nppon  Bartholome,  1582. 


STRETCHER.  (1)  The  board  in  a  boat  against 
which  a  rower  places  his  feet. 

He  knowes,  though  they  had  an  oar  la  every 
mans  boat  in  the  world,  yet  In  his  they  cannot 
ehallMige  so  much  as  a  ttretther, 

Dekktr't  Knigkt*  Conjuring,  p.  39. 
^2)  A  filsehood.     rar..diaL 
(3)  A  stick  to  keep  out  the  traces  from  the 

horses'  legs.     Var.  dial 
STRETCHING^TICKS.  Sticks  used  by  gloven 
for  stretching  the  thumbs   and   fingers  of 
gloves.    Holme,  1688. 
STRETT.    A  road;  a  way.     (^.-51) 

Seyde  Tryaroowr^,  then  wolde  y  fayn  wy tt 
Why  ye  two  kepe  thys  stiver. 

MS.  Cantab.  Pf.  U.  38.  f.  89. 

STREUD.    Strided.    North. 
STREUT.    To  tear,  or  sht.    Dortet. 
STREVILL.    A  three-pronged  fork  fpr  taking 

up  barley  or  short  hay.    Devon. 
STREWYS.   Bad  people?    In  the  Latin  version 
which  accompanies  thefoUowing  it  is  maUnrumi, 
And  be  not  to  moche  byfore  nether  to  fer  byhynde 
yowre  felowys  for  diede  of  ttrmopt,    M8.  BodU  565. 
STRETTHED.    Strughtness.    {A.^) 
STRICKE.    Direct ;  straightway.    {A.^) 
He  sail  noght  eftyr  hys  lyfes  ende 
Wcende  ttrpekg  to  purgatory, 
Bot  even  to  helle  withowten  mercy. 

Hainpol9,  MS.  Botoet,  p.  105. 
STRICKING-PLOUGH.  A  kind  of  plough  used 

in  some  parts  of  the  county  of  Kent. 
STRICKLE.  (1)  A  piece  of  wood  used  in  striking 
off  an  even  measure  of  com.    Weit. 

(2)  A  whetstone  for  a  scythe.  North.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Holme,  1688. 

(3)  "  A  slender  sparr,  rabated  in  the  ends,  an- 
swerable to  the  breadth  of  the  casting-frame, 
whereon  the  plummer  runs  his  lead  when  it  is 
new  cast ;  by  this  he  beats  down  the  sand  in 
the  frame,  and  keeps  it  of  an  even  height ; 
and  when  the  lead  is  cast  over  to  run  in  the 
frame,  the  plummer  foUoweth  the  lead  with 
this  instrument  to  drive  it  forward,  and  keep 
it  that  the  sheet  be  aU  of  a  thickness,'*  Holmey 
Academy  of  Armory,  1688. 

STRICTLAND.    An  isthmus. 

Beyond  the  which  I  find  a  xutfrow  going  or  ttriet' 
land  leading  fro  the  point  to  Hirst  Castell,  which 
standeth  into  the  sea  as  if  it  hoong  by  a  thred  from 
the  maine  of  the  lland. 

Harri»on*»De»cripHon  of  BrifOliM,  p.  56. 

STRIDDLE.    To  straddle.    Also,  to  walk  in  an 

affected  manner.    North, 
STRIDE.  (I)  To  measure  by  paces. 
(2)  To  stride  a  lance,  L  e.  to  be  killed  by  the 

point  of  a  lance. 
STRIDE-WIDE.  A  cant  term  for  ale  mentioned 

in  Harrison's  England,  p.  202. 
STRIDLING.  Astride.  "F^on  the,beest,thott 
standest  so  a  strydhfng  that  a  man  may  dry ve 
a  cartbetwene  thy  legges,"  Palsgrave. 
STRIE.    A  straw. 

of  bodi  was  he  mayden  dene, 
Nevere  yete  in  game  ne  in  grene, 
Thit  hire  ne  wolde  leyke  ne  lye. 
No  more  than  It  were  a  gtrit.         Havekk,  906. 
STRIG.    The  foot-stalk  of  a  flower,  leaf,  or 
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fimit     South.     "  Strigges  of  bay  leaves/' 
Cnniringham's  Rev.  Ace  p.  19. 
STRIKE.  (1)  An  iron  spear  or  stanchdin  agate 
or  palisiide.     WUlton, 

(2)  To  proceed  or  go  anywhere ;  to  go  rapidly. 
SeeStreJte. 

He  taide  to  his  sone,  Tak  a  pike. 
To-night  thou  schalt  with  mettrUce, 

Th*  8*vyn  Sag90f  1254. 

(3)  To  Steal  money.  An  old  cant  term  given  in 
Dekker's  Belman  of  London,  1608.  "  Now 
we  have  well  boosd,  let  as  strike  some  chete/' 
Earle's  Microcosmography,  p.  254. 

(4)  StrUe  me  hick,  an  old  phrase  meaning  to 
conclade  a  bargain. 

You  see  what  bangs  it  has  endur'd 
That  would,  before  new  feats,  be  eur'd ; 
But  it  that's  all  you  stand  upon, 
Here,  ttrike  m»  luck,  it  shall  be  done. 

Hudibrtu,  II.  1.  540. 

(5)  A  bushel.    Line. 

Some  men  and  women,  rich  and  nobly  borne,    - 
Gave  all  they  luul  for  one  poore  strike  of  come. 

Titphr't  Worke$,  1630,  i.  15. 

(6)  "  Stryke  to  gyve  mesure  by,  roulet  a  me- 
surer"  Palsgrave.    See  Street. 

(7)  Flies  are  said  to  itriiie  and  meat  to  be  struck, 
when  the  latter  is  fly-blown.    Line. 

(8)  To  anoint  or  mb  gently.    Devon. 

(9)  "  Stryke  o{tiajie,potq>ee  defilace,**  Palsgrave. 
See  Chancer,  Cant.  T.  678. 

(10)  To  make  a  straight  line  by  means  of  a 
chalked  piece  of  string.     West. 

ai)  To  stroke  softly. 

(12)  To  make  anything  smooth. 

The  warderoper  to  delyver  the  second  sheete  unto 

two  y omen,  they  to  crosae  it  over  theyr  arme,  and  to 

ttrjfke  the  bedde  as  the  ussher  shall  more  playnly 

shewe  unto  theyro.  Archmoiogia,  iv.  31S. 

(13^  To  strike  hands,  to  shake  hands. 

(14)  To  raise  or  rise  up  ?    To  shriek  ? 

And  whanne  she  was  relevyd,  she  ttiyked  and  saide. 
My  lord  sire  Launcelot,  alias  I  why  be  ye  in  this 
plyte?  and  thenne  she  swouned  ageyne. 

ITorted'ArtAttr,  U.  343. 

^15)  To  balance  accounts. 

And  the  said  Joumall,  with  the  two  otiier  bookes, 
to  lye  upon  the  greencloth  dayly,  to  the  intent  the 
accomptants,  and  other  particular  derkes,  may  take 
out  the  solutions  entred  into  the  said  bookes,  where- 
by they  may  strike  their  lydgers,  and  soe  to  bring  in 
their  acoompts  incontinently  upon  the  same. 

Ordinance*  and  Regulatione,  p.  S99. 

(16^  To  rebound.   Palsgrace. 

(17)  A  combination  among  workmen  to  leave  off 
their  occupations  until  they  obtain  an  increase 
of  wages.    Var.  dial 

(18)  The  break  of  day.     North. 

(19)  To  tap,  as  a  barrel,  &c. 

(20)  To  spread,  or  lay  out  flat 

(21)  **  I  stryke,  I  let  downe  the  crane,  je  laehe: 
stryke  lowe  stryke,  lachez  Jusques  a  terre. 
Palsgrave,  1530,  verb. 

STRIKE-BAULK.    To  plough  one  furrow,  and 

leave  another.    Keid. 
STRIKE-BLOOK.    A  kind  of  plane,  used  by 

joiners  for  short  joints. 
STRIKE  IN.    To  begin.     Var.diaL 


STRIKER.  (1)  A  wencher.    An  old  cant  term 

occurring  in  Middleton,  Massinger,  &c 
(2)  "  An  heavy  piece  of  wood  wherewith  the 
fleme  is  smitten  or  driven  into  the  horse  neck 
vein  when  he  is  blooded,"  Holme,  1688. 
STRIKILLE.    It  is  the  translation  of  os&rmm 

in  the  Nominale  MS.  xv.  Cent. 
STRINDE.  (1)  Stride.    Unc.     Thus  a  hop, 
strind,  and  jump ;  a  cock's  strind,  for  a  cock's 
stride  or  tread,  &c 
(2)  Race ;  progeny  j  child.    {A.-S.) 

And  teyne  with  baptyme  weschede  that  etr^nde, 
With  synne  was  fylede  with  Adames  dede. 

MS.  Unc»iH  A.  i.  17,  f.  319L 

STRIKE.  (1)  A  ditch.    Sakp. 
(2)  The  side  of  a  ladder.    Lane. 
STRING.  (1)  Always  harping  i^on  one  string,  a 
.  common  phrase  for  incessant  repetition. 

But  her  parents,  ever  harping  upon  oneetrittg,  ex- 
pounded this  aversenesae  and  declining  of  hers  to  a 
modest  bashAill  shame. 

The  Two  Lancashire  Lovers,  1640,  p.  14. 

(2)  I  had  all  the  world  in  a  string,  L  e.  com- 

pletely  at  my  command. 
(3^  A  narrow  vein  of  ore.     North. 
(4)  Stock ;  race ;  progeny.     Cumb. 
STRINGER.  (1)  A  person  who  made  strings  for 

bows.    See  Nares. 
(2)  A  wencher.    Beaum.  and  Flet.  ii.  140. 
STRINGY.      Cold;    nipping,    applied  to  the 

weather.    Suffolk. 
STRINKLE.  (1)  Same  as  Strenkle,  q.  v.  "  As- 

persorium,  a  strynkylle,"  Nominale  MS. 
(2)  To  scatter ;  to  sprinkle.     Far.  dial 
STRINTE.    The  same  as  Strinde  (2). 
And  leeves  well,  of  no  mansslrynfe 
Is  he  not  gotten  by  Idfe  of  kindt. 

Chester  Pia^,  i.  ]«. 
STRINTH.    Strength;  power.    {A.-S.) 
The  meke  hym  lawys  to  serve  stalworthly, 
Als  he  that  es  stronge  and  myjty. 
That  alle  hys  strenthe,  thorue  mekenes. 
To  Goddes  strynth  chargettes  es. 

MS.  HarL  2260,  f.  17 

STRIP.  (1)  To  strip  a  cow  is  to  milk  her  very 
clean,  so  as  to  leave  no  milk  in  the  dug.  In 
the  dairy  districts  of  Suffolk  the  greatest  im- 
portance is  attached  to  stripping  the  cows,  as 
neglect  of  this  infallibly  produces  disease.  It 
is  the  same  as  the  Norfolk  strocking.  Forby't 
East  Anglia,  p.  330. 

(2)  To  go  very  rapidly. 

The  swiftest  hound,  when  he  is  hallowed,  strippes 
forth.  Goseon*s  Schools  0/ Mmse,  1679. 

(3)  Destruction ;  mutilation.    Blount. 
STRIPE.  (1)  To  beat.    Palsgrave.    Still  in  use. 

Also,  to  beat  time  in  music. 

i2^  Race ;  kindred.    (Lot.) 
3)  A  woodman^s  knife.    Line. 
aS  a  fooL     Wilts. 
5)  To  thrash  com. 

Thare  after  it  becomes  comne  ripe 
Botlte  for  to  berye  and  for  to  strppe. 

MS.  HarL  S960,  f.  19. 

STRIPPING.  **  The  washing  and  sifting  of  the 
wast  tin  in  order  to  return  the  rough  and 
course  to  the  stamps,  and  the  finer  to  the 
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wreck,  is  calld  the  itr^nprng  of  tin,"  Kennett, 
MS.Lan8d.1033. 
STRIPPINGS.  (1)  The  last  milk  drawn  from  a 

cow  in  milking.     Far.  dioL 
(2)  Refuse? 

He  is  cheife  under  th«  master  eooke  la  that  pUce» 
and  hath  for  his  fee  th«  ttrippingm  of  bcefe. 

OrdUianem  mnd  Rfifuiations,  p.  288. 

STRIPT.     Striped.    Middleton,  iv.  447. 
STRIT.  (1)  A  street.    Eatt. 
(2)  Strideth  ? 

Mon  in  the  mone  stond  and  ttrit. 

On  his  hot  forke  is  burthen  he  bereth. 
Hit  is  mucbe  wonder  that  he  na  doun  slyt. 
For  doute  lest  he  Telle  he  shoddreih  ant  shereth. 
infrod.  MidB.Kighft  Dream,  p.  53. 

STRITCH.  (1)  The  same  as  SirUe  (6). 
(2)  To  stretch.    North, 
STRITE.     Straight.    North, 
STRITHE.    To  stride  the  legs. 
STRIVE.  (I)  To  take  a  bird's  nest.    East. 
(2)  Strife. 

The  meke  hjm  lawet  to  serve  synply, 
Als  duse  the  shepe  es  nojt  wyly. 
That  mekely  gos  without^  ttryw, 
Whetbere  so  the  herde  hym  wllle  dryve. 

MS.  Harl.  S260»  f.  17. 
He  lovyd  ay  contakt,  and  ttryve, 
Ther  was  non  holdyn  wors  on  lyf.     nrndofe,  p.  2. 
That  Bade  them  of  ttrtvya  were. 

US,  CantBiu  Ft.  ii.  88,  f.  04. 

STRIVELING.  The  town  of  Stirling.  It  occurs 
frequently  in  old  documents. 

STROAK.    Two  pecks  of  com.     Yorith. 

STROAKINGS.  The  same  as  Str^ingt,  q.  v. 
It  is  also  called  ttrockingt.     See  Forby. 

STROCAL.  "  A  long  iron  instrument  like  a 
fire^hoyel  to  carry  the  metall  out  of  a  broken 
into  a  whole  pot,  used  by  glass-makers,'' 
Blount's  Glossographia,  p.  615. 

STROCKE.    A  kind  of  sweet  cream. 

STROD.    A  forked  branch  of  a  tree.    Sutnx, 

STRODE.    Threw.    Dewm. 

STROF.    Strove;  contended.    (A.^N.) 

STROGGLE.  To  murmur;  to  grumble.  "I 
strogell,  I  murmure  with  wordes  secretly,  je 
gromtnellef  he  stroggleth  at  every  thyng  I 
do,  il  grommeUe  a  tout  tant  que  je  faye,** 
Palsgrave,  verb.  f.  378. 

STROGS.    Short  splatterdashes.    /.  of  Wight, 

STROIL.  (1)  Couch-grass.     JFeet. 

(2)  Strength ;  agility.     Devon, 

STROKE.  (1)  Quantity.     Var,  dial 

(2)  Sway ;  influence  ;  prevalence. 

This  house,  as  well  for  antiquitie  as  for  the  num- 
ber of  worshipfUll  gentlemen  tluit  be  of  the  surname, 
beareth  no  small  ttroke  in  the  English  pale  of  Ire- 
land. 8tanihurt^»  Deter.  o/Iretandf  p.  38. 

(3)  To  sooth,  encourage,  or  flatter. 

{*) 

So  to  maitter  the  Irbh  that  with  such  manner 
of  strengths  of  wals  and  rampires  had  not  as  yet 
beene  acquainted,  for  till  those  dales  they  knew  no 
defense  but  woods,  Ixigs,  or  ttrokee. 

Holinshed,  Hiet.  Irekmd,  p.  M. 
^5)  A  game ;  a  proceeding.    Essex, 
f  6)  A  blast  of  a  horn.    A  term  formerly  used  by 
hunters.    Twici,  p.  45. 


STROKE-BIAS.    Is  thus  described : 

The  Kentish  men  have  a  peculiar  ezerdse,  esptb 
daily  in  tbe  eastern  parts,  which  is  nowhere  else 
used  in  any  other  country,  I  believe,  but  their  own: 
'tis  called  etroke-biattt  And  the  manner  of  it  is  thus : 
In  the  summer  Ume  one  or  two  parishes  convening 
make  choice  of  twenty,  and  sometimes  more,  of  tbe 
best  runners  which  they  can  cull  out  in  their  pre- 
cincts, who  send  a  challenge  to  an  equal  number  of 
racers  within  the  liberties  of  two  other  parishes  to 
meet  them  at  a  set  day  upon  some  ne^hboarfng 
plain,  which  challenge,  if  accepted,  they  repair  to 
the  place  appointed,  whither  also  the  country  resort 
in  great  numbers  to  behold  the  matdi,  where,  having 
stripped  themadrcs  at  the  goal  to  their  shirts  and 
drawers,  they  begin  the  course,  every  one  having  in 
his  eye  a  particular  man  at  whidi  he  aims  i  but  after 
several  traverses  and  courses  on  both  sidea,  thu  aide 
whose  legs  are  the  nimblest  to  gain  the  first  seven 
strokes  from  their  antagonists  carry  the  day  and  win 
the  prise.  Nor  is  this  game  only  appropriated  to 
the  men,  but  in  some  places  the  maids  have  their 
set  matches  too,  and  are  as  vlgmous  and  active  to  ob> 
tain  a  victory. 

Brom^e  TVctoalt  over  England,  1700,  p.  264. 

STROKER.    A  flatterer.    Jonson,  vL  84. 
STROLL.    A  narrow  slip  of  land.    Dewm. 
STROM.  (1)  An  instrument,  according  to  Raj, 

to  keep  the  malt  in  the  vat    North, 
(2)  A  storm,  or  tempest. 

Al  siker  hli  were  alond  to  goo, 
Ac  swiche  a  ttrom  hem  cam  upon. 
That  sore  hem  gonne  drede. 

Romance  qf  Rgmlrun,  p.  42S. 

STROMBOLT.    A  name  given  to  pieces  of  bito- 
men,  highly  charged  with  sulphur  and  aalt, 
found  along  the  coast  near  Brighton.    No 
doubt  from  the  volcanic  island  so  called. 
STROME.    To  walk  with  long  strides. 
STROMMELL.    Straw.    A  cant  term,  given  in 
Dekker's  Lanthome  and  Candle-Light,  1620. 
STROMMELLING.    Awkward ;  unruly.  WiUs. 
STRONDE.    A  strand,  or  shore.    {^A,-S.) 
We  came  hedur  on  the  etrendet 
Fro  Constantyne  the  nobulle  londe. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft.  U,  38.  f.  164. 

STROKES.  Tenants  who  are  bound  to  assist 
the  lord  in  hunting,  and  turning  the  red  deer 
on  the  tops  of  the  mountains  to  the  forest. 
Nicolson  and  BunCs  West,  and  Cumb. 

STRONG-DOCKED.  Large  and  powerfully 
made  about  the  loins.    East. 

STRONTE.     Qu.  Stroute,  to  contend  ? 
This  makyth  men  mysdo  more  than  oujte  ellia. 
And  to  etronte  and  to  stare,  and  stry  ve  ajeyn  vertu. 
Deposition  qf  Richard  IL  p,  21. 

STROO.    To  strain  a  liquid  through  doth,  or 
to  press  it  through  a  narrow  passage,  as 
through  the  teeth. 
STROOK.     Struck.    Si^foli.    Strooken  ocean 

in  Honours  Academic,  1610, 1  43, 67. 
•Twas  profit  spoyld  the  world.   Till  then,  we  know  it. 
The  usurer  etrook  sayles  unto  the  poet 

Brom^e  Songt,  I66U 
They  blind  hb  sight,  whose  soules  more  blind. 
Had  quite  extinct  the  light  of  grace ; 
They  buflfet  him,  and  bid  liim  find 
Who  'twas  that  strooke  him  on  the  foca. 

Rowlan<r9  Bvira^img  ^fChrUt,  UBS,  ate.  B.  L 

STROOP.  (1)  The  guUet.    Ncff. 
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(2)  To  bawl  out,  or  cry  aloud ;  from  Stroopt  the 
gullet.    EatL 

STROOTCH.  To  drag  the  legs  in  walking. 
Kent. 

STROP.  (1)  A  cord-    Devon. 

(2)  To  milk  a  cow  with  pressure  of  finger  and 
thumb,  and  so  to  draw  the  last  drops.  In  do- 
ing this  cleverly  consists  much  ot  the  art  of 
milking,  as  an  unskilful  hand  is  apt,  by  not 
attending  to  this  part  of  the  mystery,  to  dry 
up  a  cow's  milk.  A  stropped  mUk  cow  is  a 
cow  about  to  calre,  and  therefore,  as  they 
express  it,  one  not  in  full  profit ;  that  cannot 
be  milked /k/Z  handed,  but  must  be  stropped. 
Line. 

STROPE.  A  strap.  **  A  thonge,  orthatwhiche 
is  bounden  to  the  middes  of  a  darte  or  jayelyn 
wherwith  it  is  throwen,  a  strope  or  a  loupe,'' 
Elyot,  1559. 

STROSSERS.  Tight  drawers.  They  were  much 
worn  by  the  Irish.  The  term  is  corrupted 
into  ttrouees  in  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  p.  71. 

STROTHER.  (l)Amar8h.    North. 

(2)  The  rudder  of  a  vesseL 

Then  Hanybald  arote  hym  ap  to  icte  both  thlp  and 
ttrothir.  The  HUtoiy  •fBtryn,  lUl. 

STROU.   Destroy ;  devastate. 

The  king  of  Danmark  with  gret  wrong, 
Thurdi  a  gaaunt  that  it  so  strong, 
Wil  ttrvu  al  onr  thede.   Oy  of  Warwike,  p.  888. 
STROUNGE.    Morose;  severe.    North. 
STROUPE.  "  Strowpe  of  the  throte,  epifflotu$;* 
Pr.  Parv.  MS.  HarL  221.    The  windpipe  is 
still  called  the  ttrot^in  Norfolk. 
R.  title  him  ran,  a  strolie  on  him  he  feit, 
He  unote  tiim  in  the  Itelm,  ball  ward  he  bare  hit  thvupe. 
Langtuf^t  Chronieia,  p.  190. 

STROUT.  (1)  Same  MAttrout,  q.  v. 

The  accidents  (saith  he)  tliat  doe  accompany  the 
bytJDgt  of  spyders  are  these  that  follow.  The 
wounded  place  waxeth  red,  yet  doth  it  not  twell 
nor  grow  very  hot,  but  it  it  somewhat  moytt.  If 
the  body  become  cold,  there  wilt  follow  trembling 
and  shoking,  the  groyne  and  hammes  doe  much 
ttr<mi«  out,  and  are  exceeding  distended,  there  is 
great  provocation  to  make  water,  and  striving  to 
exonerate  nature,  they  sweat  with  much  difflcultie, 
labour,  and  paine.  Besides,  the  hurt  persons  are  all 
of  a  cold  sweat,  and  teares  destill  Arom  their  eye* 
that  they  grow  dym-tighted  therewltli. 

ToptelVt  HitUtrit  ef  SerpenUt  1608,  p.  S09. 

(2)  To  Strut.    Still  in  use. 

Shake  not  much  thy  head,  nor  ttmui  it  not  too 
much  out  with  bridling  in  thy  chlnne,  for  tliat  it 
more  i-omely  for  great  hones  than  for  thee. 

SehooU  of  Good  Manner*,  1889. 

(3)  A  Struggle ;  a  bustle ;  a  quarrel. 

(4)  To  sweU  out.  Still  in  use.  "  Bocyne  owte, 
or  strowtyne,"  Pr.  Parv.  p.  41. 

STROUTE.    See  Stronte  and  StrxU  (3). 
STROVE.  (1)  Argued  obstinately.     Comw. 
(2)  Confusion ;  uproar.     Wett. 
STROW.  (I)  Confusion.     Cktmw. 

(2)  To  strew.    Still  in  use. 

(3)  Loose ;  scattered.    See  Nares. 
STROTALL.    A  contraction  of  deitrop-aO,  a 

person  who  delights  in  waste. 


STROYB.    To  destroy.    It  oecure  as  late  as 
1610,  in  Honours  Academic,  p.  75. 
Some  they  strafe  and  some  they  brenne. 
They  slewe  my  men  on  a  day. 

MS.  Omtab.  Ft.  \L  38,  f.  lOS 
He  sayse,  his  craftet  ar*  to  ryOs, 
Ther  It  no  mane  apone  tyfe. 
With  swerde,  spere,  ne  with  knyfo, 
May  •fnye  hym  allane^  Psreteo/,  564. 

Luk,  my  parket  are  etroited. 
And  my  venert  are  drawed. 

MS.  Uncetn  A.  i.  17>  f.  132. 

STROT-GOOD.  A  mischievous  person.  Forby 
has  etry-ffood,  a  wasteful  person. 

STRUB.    To  rob.    Devon. 

STRUCK.  (1)  Stricken.    Shai. 

(2)  Struck  all  of  a  heap,  L  e.  excessively  sur- 
prised, astounded.     Var.  dial 

STRUCK-WHEEL.  "  The  wheel  of  wood  that 
is  &stned  at  one  end  of  the  main  sjundle  in 
a  jack  to  receive  the  line,  or  chain  to  turn  the 
spit,  is  calld  the  ttruci-wheel,  and  according 
to  the  number  of  grooves  in  them  they  are 
calld  tioo  ttrucJt  or  three  etruck  wheels," 
Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033, 1 392. 

STRUB.    Roost. 

And  all  the  cranes,  iMcaiiie  it  was  so  early,  were 
at  etrud,  as  their  custome  is  generally,  all  stood  upon 
one  leg  and  held  the  other  under  their  wing.  Ste< 
phano,  seeing  the  advantage,  not  willing  to  let  so 
£dre  a  bal  Call  to  the  ground,  l>QgaB  himself  t  Now, 
sir,  quoth  he,  I  hope  yourself  and  the  rest  of  the 
gentlemen  will  confette  I  have  wonne  the  wager : 
for  you  see  here  is  never  a  crane  that  hath  mor« 
than  one  legge.  Tarlum'eNewee  eutiifPurg€iterie^}SfiO, 

STRUGGED.    Fat  and  chubby.     Wett. 

STRULL.    WeU ;  exceflenUy.    Norf. 

STRUM.  (1)  A  strumpet     Notf. 

(2)  To  play  music.     Var.  dial 

STRUMEL.  A  loose,  long,  and  dishevelled 
head  of  hair.     Notf. 

STRUMMUCK.    To  stray ;  to  wander.    5^. 

STRUMPLES.  To  cock  one's  strumples,  i.  e. 
to  utterly  astonish  him.    Sahp. 

STRUNCHEON.    A  verse  of  a  song.    lAne. 

STRUNT.(l)  A  bird's  taiL  North.  It  is  some- 
times  used  for  the  tail  of  any  animal. 

(2)  The  penis.    A  cant  term. 

Consenting  she,  hit  arf  riade  etrunt  he  drew. 
And  to  'ct  venereout  game  he  hastily  flew. 

Middleton*»  Epigrams  and  Satyree,  1608. 

(3)  To  be  sullen,  or  proud;  to  walk  in  an  affected 
manner.     North. 

(A)  To  cut  off  short.     Yorksh. 
STRUNTY.    Docked ;  short.    North. 
STRUSHINS.    Orts,  from  Strushton,  destruc- 
tion.   It  lies  in  the  way  of  strushion,  i.  e.  in 
a  likelihood  of  being  destroyed.    North. 
STRUT.  (1)  To  brace,  in  carpentry. 
^2)  Stubbornness ;  obstinacy.    North. 
(3)  Dispute ;  contention.    See  Stuntite. 
STRUYEN.    To  destroy.    (A.^N) 
Thow  has  In  thy  realtee  revengyde  thy  pople, 
Thvrghe  helpe  of  thy  hande  thyne  emnyie  are 
Morte  Jrthure,  MS.  Unc^ln,  f.  06. 
Hast  thow  i-eirtiped  com  or  gras. 
Or  other  thynge  that  sowen  wat  ? 

MS.  Cou.  Oaud.  A.  tl.  i.  145. 
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STRY.  (1)  To  spoil ;  to  destroy.  E<ut. 
Str^e  the  rotes  and  biyng  them  to  dedd, 
And  tet  dokyt  and  nettuls  yn  ther  ttede. 

If 5.  Cantab,  Ff.  ii.  3Q,  f.  131. 

(2)  A  witch.     «*Coin  bedyr,  thou  old  stry," 

Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  148. 
STRYANCE.     Wasteftdness.    East, 
STRYE.    To  stay ;  to  ease ;  to  cure. 
STRY-GOODLY.    Wasteful    East. 
STUB.  (1)  An  old  root,  or  stump ;  also,  to  grub 
such  roots  up.     Voir,  dial. 

And  hadd  hym  take  a  mattok  anon. 
And  tt¥bbe  the  olde  rote  away. 
That  had  ttonde  there  many  a  day. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  1S9. 
This  is  a  hard  grisle  growing  upon  the  cronet,  and 
sometime  gocth  round  ahout  the  cronet,  and  is 
called  In  Italian  Aprosw.  Laurentlus  Russius  saith, 
that  it  may  grow  in  any  otfier  place  of  the  leg,  but 
then  we  cal  it  not  a  ring-bone,  but  a  knot  or  knob. 
It  commeth  at  the  first  either  by  some  blow  of  ano- 
ther horse,  or  by  striking  his  owne  foote  against 
some  »tub,  or  stone,  or  such  Hke  casualty.  The 
peine  whereof  breedeth  a  viscous  and  slimy  humor, 
which  resorting  to  the  bones,  that  are  of  their  owne 
nature  oolde  and  dry,  waxeth  hard,  deaveth  to  some 
bone,  and  in  procease  of  time  becommeth  a  bone. 
TbptelTt  Four-Footed  Btaats,  1611,  p.  411. 

(2)  A  considerable  stock ;  a  good  round  sum. 
Somertel, 

(3)  A  kind  of  short  nul. 

(4)  A  castrated  bulL    Hertf. 

?5)  To  ruin  by  extravagance.    North. 

(6)  A  prop ;  a  support.    East. 

STUB-APPLE.    The  wild  apple.    East. 

STUBBERD.    A  kind  of  apple.     West. 

STUBBLE-GOOSE.     A  goose  turned  out  to 
feed  on  stubble.     Still  in  use. 
Of  many  a  pilgrim  hast  thou  Cristes  curse, 
For  of  thy  perselee  yet  fare  they  the  werse. 
That  they  han  eten  in  thy  »toblegoo$. 

Chaucer^  Cant,  T.,  4349. 

STUBBLENESS.    Stubbornness;  surliness. 

ST,UBBO.  (.1)  Stubble.     Chesh. 

(2)  Thick;  short.     Chesh. 

STUBBY.  Short  and  thick,  like  the  stump  of 
a  tree.     Far.  dial. 

But  they  were  sturdy  and  ttvbbtd, 
Myghty  pestels  and  clubbed. 

Skelton**  Work*,  L 106. 

STUB-FEATHERS.  The  short  unfledged  fea- 
thers on  a  fowl  after  it  has  been  plucked. 

STUB-RABBIT.  One  of  these  cunning  crea- 
tures of  few  friends,  will  under  alarm  ensconce 
itself  close  to  a  stub  whence  it  is  difficult  to 
dislodge  it:  and  will  then  be  so  called. 
Moor*s  SitffoUe  MS. 

STUBS.     Stubble.    Northampt. 

STUCK.  (1)  Tbe  handle  of  a  porcelain,  or 
crockery  vesseL     Warw. 

(2)  A  spike.     West. 

(3)  To  stare  Uke  a  stuck  pig^  a  metaphor 
borrowed  from  the  operation  of  pig-killing. 

(4)  The  same  as  StoekadOi  q.  y. 

(5)  A  shock  of  com.     Heref. 

(6)  A  slough,  or  mire.    Norf. 
STUCKLING.  (1)  An  apple  pasty,  thin,  some- 


what half  circular  in  shape,  and  not  made  ii 
a  dish.    Sussex. 

(2)  A  small  river  fish.    South. 

STUCKS.  Iron  pins  which  are  put  into  the 
upper  part  of  the  blocks  of  a  drag,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  timber  slipping  off 
the  side.    North. 

STUD.  (1)  A  meditation.     West. 

(2)  The  upright  in  a  lath  and  plaster  waB. 
Oxon.  "  Stud  and  stud-breadth  is  in  Yorkshire 
the  way  of  building  the  walls  of  a  bouse  in 
small  frames  or  pannels  of  timber  filld  up 
with  brick  or  stones,  or  plaistering.''  Kennett, 
MS.  Lansd.  1033,  t  392.  ^ 

For  as  in  these  our  houses  are  commonlie  strong 
and  well  timbered,  so  that  in  manie  places  there  are 
not  above  foure,  six,  or  nine  inches  betweene  ttmd 
and  ttud.  Barrimn*»  BitglaHd,  p.  1^. 

STUDDERIE.    A  large  stable. 

King  Henrie  the  Eight  erected  a  noble  ttudderie, 
and  for  a  time  had  verie  good  sucoessewlth  them, 
till  the  officers,  waxing  wearie,  procured  a  mixed 
brood  of  bastard  races,  whereby  his  good  purpose 
came  to  little  effect. 

HarrUon't  Detcription  nf  England,  p.  iSO. 

STUDDIED.     Put  in  a  deep  thought.    Yorish. 

STUDDLES.    Weavers'  implements.     Westm. 

STUDD  Y.     A  smith's  stithy.    North. 

STUDY.    To  amaze ;  to  astonish.    North. 

STUERDLY.    Thrifty.     Devon. 

STUFF.  (I)  Medicine ;  furniture.  &c.  Var,  dial 

(2)  Rubbish.     (3)  Nonsense;  foolish  talk. 

STUFFING-STICK.  A  stick  made  of  iron  or 
hard  wood,  used  for  poking  the  stufling  into 

.    chairs,  &c.    Holme,  1688. 

STUFFINS.  Coarse  flour :  used  at  times  syno- 
nymously with  shorts  and  sharps.  The  real 
distinction  between  these  words  is  this :  the 
first  remove  above  bran  is  shorts;  the  next 
above  that  is  sharps :  and  shorts  and  sharps 
are  occasionally  and  respectively  termed  coarse 
or  fine  stuffins.  North. 

STUFFURE.     Stuflr.     Pr.  Parv. 

And  qwhen  hit  \m  braiet  smal,  take  up  the  xfu^^Wre, 
and  do  hit  in  a  cbargeour,  and  putte  therto  pouder  of 
pepur,  and  saflQron,  and  pouder  of  dowes. 

Ordinance*  and  RegttlaHone,  p.  4AS. 

STUFFY.    Veryfet.     Var.dial. 

STUGGE.    A  hog's  trough,     fy.  Parv. 

STUGGED.     Healthy;  strong.    Dei^on. 

STUGGY.    Thick  and  stout    Devon. 

STUK.     Short ;  docked.    Pr.  Parv. 

STULING-KEN.  A  receiving  house  for  stolen 
goods.  This  cant  term  it  given  in  Dekker's 
Lanthome  and  Candle-Light,  1620,  sig.  C.  iii. 

STULK-HOLE.    A  miry  puddle.   East, 

STULL.  (1)  A  luncheon.  Also,  a  great  piece  of 
bread,  cheese,  or  other  eatable.    Essex. 

(2)  Timber  placed  in  the  backs  of  levels,  and 
covered  with  boards  or  small  piles  to  support 
rubbish.     Comw. 

STULP.  A  short  stout  post,  put  down  to  mark 
a  boundary,  or  driven  into  the  ground  for  any 
purpose.  See  a  passage  in  Stowe,  as  quoted 
by  Nares.  It  is  the  same  as  sto<qf,  which  is 
still  used  in  the  North  of  England.  See  other 
references  in  Carlisle's  Account  of  Charities* 
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p.  309;  ind  Hall,  Henry  VI.  ff.  12,  78.  The 
reader  will  find  this  term  under  other  forms. 
"Stoulpe  before  a  doore,  touches"  Palsgrave. 

STULTCH.  A  crotch ;  a  stUt  for  boys.  This 
is  given  as  a  Wiltshire  word  in  MS.  Lansd. 
1033,  f.  2.  Sielch  is  still  used  in  the  same 
sense,  and  alto  for  a  post 

STUM.  Strong  new  wine,  used  for  strength- 
ening weak  Uquor.  Sium*dt  strengthened. 
According  to  Howell,  ttotmiag  wine  was 
effected  by  putting  herbs  and  infusions  into 
it.  *<Stum  is  wine  that  has  never  fer- 
mented,''  Blount,  p.  615. 
There  strength  of  fiscy,  to  it  sweetnen  Joynes, 
Unmixt  with  water,  nor  Htmfd  with  strong  line*. 

Bnmtf*  Songtf  1061. 
Then  then  to  the  Queen,  let  the  next  advance, 
With  all  loyal  lads  of  true  English  race ; 
That  scorn  the  ttum'd  notion  of  Spain  and  France. 
Songtfff  the  London  Prmtieet,  p.  198. 

STUMMATCHER-PIECE.  An  irregular,  gored, 
piece  of  land,  of  no  shape  easily  expressible, 
and  so  likened  to  the  ancient  article  of  dress, 
which  becoming  *'  fine  by  degrees  and  beauti- 
fully  less,"  had  no  straight  side,  and  affords 
not  a  very  inapt  description  of  a  similar  piece 
of  hind.     Moor't  Suff,  MS, 

STUMMER.    To  stumble.   North. 

STUMP.  (1)  To  knock  down  the  wicket  by 
hand,  a  term  used  at  cricket. 

(2)  The  tower  of  Boston  church  is  generally 
called  Boston  Stunyj.    lAne. 

(3)  To  step  heavily.    JFegt, 

(4)  A  post.     Var.diaL 

(5)  A  stupid  heavy  fellow.     North, 

(6)  To  tiump  upt  to  pay  cash. 

(7)  To  be  in  want  of  money.  To  be  put  to  one's 
stumps,  L  e.  to  a  hard  sluft. 

;8)  To  walk  very  heavily.     Var.  dioL 
^9)  Stwnp  and  rvmpj  completely. 
STUMPERE.    Extempore. 

The  aed  the  common'st  that  was  there 
Was  vrom  a  tub  or  a  wicker  chair. 
They  call'd  it  ttumpere. 

Wrifhft  Political  Ballad*,  p.  4. 

STUMPFOOT.    A  club-foot.     » 

And  saw  the  net  the  stitmp/M  blacksmith  made. 
Wherein  fell  Mars  and  Venus  was  betray 'd. 

Taylor'*  Worku,  lil.  24. 

STUMPOINTED.  A  hunted  rabbit  in  its 
fright  ran  against  the  dogs  and  tumbled  over 
was  said  to  be  ttun^fomted  ;  whether  this  be 
of  individual  coinage  or  a  current  word,  I  now 
know  not.  A  friend  surmized  that  it  be  a 
contracted  combination  of  stannud  and  disap- 
pointed. I  have  heard  it  since  the  preceding 
was  written  said  of  a  rabbit  also  baffled  l^ 
dogs  in  a  ditch.    Moor*9  St^.  MS, 

STUMPS.  Legs.  Var.  dial  To  ilir  one't 
8lump9f  a  common  phrase,  meaning  to  set 
about  anything  expeditiously. 

Hb  long  practice  of  the  pot  has  exempt  hlro  from 

being  prcst  a  souldier :  bee  has  quite  lo»t  the  use  of 

his  stumpg,  how  should  he  then  poMlbly  keepe  his 

narch  ?     BraUhwait«^9  Law  of  Drinking,  181 7,  p.  70. 

This  makes  him  ttirrt  his  stumpa,  and  to  answer 


her  letter  with  such  speedy  cheerefulnease,  as  Mellida 
can  expect  no  lesse  then  all  suceesse  to  her  desire*. 
Th0  Two  Lancashire  Lovcre,  1640,  p.  S62. 

STUMPY.  Ready  money.  Var,  dial 
STUNCH.  Short  and  stout  North. 
STUNDE.    A  short  space  of  time. 

Weilawei,  sore  he  him  biswikedh. 

That  for  on  Hwtde  other  two 

Wurcheth  him  pine  evermo. 

Jf&  Cott.  Calig,  A.  ix.  f.  243. 

STUNE.  To  empty.  "The  cock  or  spigot 
being  laid  on  the  hoop,  and  the  barrel  of  ale 
stun'd,  as  they  say  in  Staffordshire,  that  is. 
drank  out  without  intermission,"  Coles' 
English  Dictionary,  in  v.  Coei-on-hoop.  If 
from  the  A.-S.  ^I^imtaii,  to  beat,  to  strike 
against,  it  may  simply  mean  broached, 

STUNKET.  A  term  applied  to  arable  land, 
when  it  is  so  saturated  with  wet  as  to  be  unfit 
for  ploughing  or  sowing.    JVarw. 

STUNNED-POLL.  A  stupid  miserable  feOow ; 
a  dunce.    Somertet. 

STUNNER.  A  severe  blow  or  fall  which  stuns 
a  person,    far.  diaL 

STUNNISH.    To  stun ;  to  sprain.    Lane. 

STUNT.  (1)  Fierce  and  angry.  Line.  Also  sulky 
and  obstinate.  "He'sast/vn/asa^imi/iMm^, 
there's  no  turning  him :"  how  or  why  I  know 
not.    Line. 

(2)  If  a  person's  thumb  is  struck  violently  on 
the  end  against  any  hard  substance,  so  as  to 
occasion  great  pain  at  the  time,  and  several 
days  after,  it  is  said  to  be  tttinted. 

(3)  To  make  a  fool  of  one.   Durham. 
STUNTISE.    QuarreUing? 

Hii  brewen  strut  and  ttunHec  there  as  sholde  be  pea ; 

Hll  sholde  gon  to  the  Holl  Lond,  and  maken  there 

her  res.     Appendis  to  Wright c  Pol.  Somge,  p.  334. 

STUNTISH.  (1)  Sullen.     (2)  Dumpy.   North. 

Stunty,  ill-tempered,  obstinate. 
STUPE.  (1)  A  cloth  dipped  in  warm  medica- 
ments, and  applied  to  a  sore. 
(2)  A  stupid  feUow.    Var.  dial 
STUPID.    Obstinate.    North. 
STUPPIN.    A  stewpan  or  skillet.   Kent. 
STURBING.    Disturbance;  fight. 

OiJ  werd  him  fast  in  that  cturbingf 
Now  helpe  him,  Jheeu,  heven  king  I 

Gy  <t^  Warwike,  p.  306. 

STURBLE.    To  disturb. 

Ne  thou  oghtes  nat  to  be  enchesun 
To  ttmrtlc  mannyt  derocyun. 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  74. 
So  was  he  cturbled  with  the  mynstral. 
That  he  hadde  no  grace  to  sey  wlthaUe. 

MS.  HarL  1701,  f.  31. 

STURBRIDGE-FAIR.    A  very  celebrated  fur 
held  annually  near  Cambridge. 
When  th'  fair  Is  done,  I  to  the  Colledg  oome. 
Or  else  I  drink  with  them  at  Troroplngton, 
Craving  their  more  acquaintance  with  my  heart 
Till  our  next  Stwrbridg  fairt  /  and  so  wee  part. 

Brathu>ait^»  Honett  Gho$t,  1608,  p.  180. 

STURBULING.    A  disturbance. 
5et  the  cursld  Jewes  kene 
Made  a  sturbuljfng  hem  betwene. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  v.  48,  £1  ». 
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Who  dun  U  thi  lord. 
And  who  Uthl  king, 
And  who  the  hlder  sent 
To  make  me  tturblingf 

Ltgend  of  Seyn*  MerfrtU,  p.  90. 

STURDY.  (1}  The  same  as  Giddy  (2). 
(2)  Sulky  and  obstinate.   North, 
STURE.  (I)  A  steer,  q.  v.  Weit, 

(2)  Dast ;  disturbance.    Devon, 

(3)  Rude ;  ill-looking. 
STURJOUN.    A  sturgeon. 

And  In  the  te  made  the  aturSoun, 

Qv  of  Wancike,  p.  136. 
STURKEN.    To  grow;  to  thrive.    North, 
STURM.    Stern ;  morose.   Kent, 
Sl'URRE.    To  stir.  {A,-S,) 
STURRY.    Inflexible;  sturdy.    South, 
STURT.  (1)  Disturbance;  annoyance.    North, 
Kennett  explains  it,  quarrel,  strife.     **  Sturt 
and  strive,*'  to  contend  and  strive,  Urry*s  Ch. 
(2)  Great  wages.    A  mining  term. 
STURTES.    Stirrups. 

And  his  anouns  al-after,  and  hit  athel  tturtet. 
That  ever  glemed  and  glental  of  grene  stones. 

%r  Gatooyn  and  tht  Grene  Kny^tf  171. 

STURTLE.    To  startle ;  to  shy.    Devon, 

STUSNET.   AskiUet.  Smtex, 

STUT.  (1)  Stout;  strong. 

Erles  my^t  and  lordes  »tutt 

As  cherles  shal  yn  erthe  be  put. 

MS.  HarL  1701,  f.M. 

(2)  To  stutter.  Paltgrave,  Still  in  use  in  the 
North  of  England.  "  To  stut,  to  stagger  in 
speaking  or  going,"  Baret,  1580. 

How  much  better  is  It,  then,  to  have  an  eligant 
lawyer  to  plead  ones  cause,  than  a  ttutttng  towns- 
man, that  loseth  himselfe  in  his  tale,  and  dooth 
nothing  but  make  legs.  N<uh**PiercePe7mileM9,1592, 

(3)  A  gnat.     Somerset, 

(4)  Staggered.    Scott. 
STUTTLE-BACK.   The  prickleback.    East. 
STUWES.    Stews ;  brothels.    (A,-S.) 

Save  Jagge  the  jogelour. 

And  Jonette  of  the  ttutoes.  Pier*  Floughman,^,  ISI. 
STY.  (1)  A  ladder.    Yorksh. 

(2)  The  same  as  Stie^  a  lane  or  path.  It  is 
wrongly  explained  by  Ritson,  Weber,  and 
some  other  glossarists. 

(3)  A  small  inflamed  tumour  on  the  lid  of  the 
eye  is  so  called.    Var,  dial, 

STY-BAKED.    Dirty,  as  a  pig  in  a  sty :  with 
the  dirt  adhering  to  or  engrafted  into  the  skin 
as  if  baked  upon  it.    Line, 
STYDES.    Hours?    Arch.  xxx.  413. 
STYK.    A  stitch. 

For  the  best  that  sewes  her  any  etyk 
Takes  hot  four  penys  in  a  wik. 

Ywaine  and  Gairin,  3053. 
STYMPHALIST.  From  StymphaUdes,  the  large 
birds  driven  away  by  Hercules. 

This  Hymphalitt  is  hee  chat  with  five  or  sixe  tene- 
ments and  the  retinue  thereunto  belonging,  infectes 
the  aire  with  stenche,  and  poisons  that  parish. 

Maroeau  Extatieuef  159i». 

8TYWARD.    A  steward.   (^.-S.) 
For  nyrhand  every  a  etyioard 
The  dome  that  they  ^evc  ys  over  hard. 

Jr5.  Har/.  1701,  f.36. 


SUA.    So ;  in  like  manner. 

Snm  in  the  air,  sum  in  the  lift, 
Thar  thai  drei  ful  hard  sohrift, 
Thar  pin  thai  bere  opon  tham  ai, 
4.nd  nta  sal  do  to  domes-dai. 

MS.  Oott,  Feepae.  A.  ilL  f.4. 

SUAMONE.     A  kind  of   oil,  mentioned  by 

Chettle  in  his  Kind  Hart's  Dreame,  1592. 
SUART.    Black ;  dark ;  swarthy. 
SUBARBES.    Suburbs.    {Lat.) 
SUBDUCE.    Tovrithdraw.   {Lat,) 

To  eubduee  and  convey  themselves  tram  the  com- 
pany of  the  worldly  people.    Beeon'e  Works,  p.  190. 
SUBDUEMENT.    Defeat    ShaJt. 
SUBETH.    A  kind  of  apoplexy. 
SUBFUMIGATION.      A  species  of  charm  by 

smoke.    {Lat.) 
SUBGET.    Subject.    Chaucer. 
SUBLIMATORIE.    A  vessel  used  by  chemists 
in  sublimation,  or  the  separation  of  particles 
in  a  body  by  means  of  heat 
SUBMISSE.    Submissive. 

Unmov'd  thereto  by  our  suhmieee  intreat. 
No  suite  of  clay  obtain'd  it  at  his  hands. 

Rowlande  Betraping  o/ChrUt,  1598. 

SUBNECT.    To  add,  or  subjoin.    {Lat.) 

Why  may  I  not  here  take  the  libertie  to  subnect 
to  this  discourse  of  echos  some  remark^  of  sound*. 
Jubrey**  WUte,  Royai  Soe,  MS,  p.  45. 
SUBPLANTARYE.    Supplanting. 

Whiche  is  conceyvid  of  envye. 
And  clepid  is  eubplantarjfe. 

Cower,  MS,  Soc.  Antiq,  134,  f.  76. 
SUBPOUELLE.    To  support. 

Tho  send  Hys  grace  to  ntbpouelU  and  comflbrt, 
Tho  alle  that  ys  wyth  wrong  repourt. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  I.  6.  f.  123. 
SUBRUFE.    Reddish.   {Lat.)    It  occurs  in  the 
Dial  Great.  Moral,  p.  194.    Subruphus,  Ro- 
bert of  Gloucester,  p.  481,  note. 
SUBSAID.   Just  mentioned.    Norf. 
SUBSCRIBE.     To  submit     Shakespeare  has 
also  the  substantive  subscription,  submission. 
SUBSECUTED.    Cut  oflf.    {Lat.) 

Lord,  how  currioures  ranne  into  every  coast,  howe 
lyght  horsemen  galloped  to  every  str^t  to  folowe 
and  deteine  him,  yf  by  any  possibility  he  coulde  be 
eubeecuted  and  overtaken. 

BaU,  nidhard  ill.  f.  22. 

SUBSISTER    A  poor  prisoner. 

Like  a  etibtister  in  a  gown  of  rugge,  rent  on  the 
left  shoulder,  to  sit  singing  the  counter-tenor  b} 
the  cage  in  Southwarke. 

Kind-Harfe  Dreame,  1592. 

SUBSOLARY.    Earthly.    {Lot.) 

Thereby  the  causes  and  efl^ts  of  all 
Things  done  npon  thb  subtoiarp  baU. 

Brome^e  Songe,  1661,  p.  198. 
SUBTILITE.    SubtUty. 

That  none  his  owen  astate  translate 
Be  fraude  ne  ettbtilUL 

Gower,  MS.  Soc.  jintiq.  134,  f.  81. 

SUBTLE.    Smooth;  fine.   Shah. 

SUBULON.    Ayounghert 

The  dung  of  haru  cureth  the  dropsie,  especially 
of  a  wbuton  or  young  hart :  the  urine  easeth  the 
paine  in  the  spleene,  the  wind  in  the  ventricle  an4 
bowels,  and  infused  Into  the  eares,  healeth  their 
ulcers.        TopmlCt  Fmr-Foottd  Beaete,  IWJ,  p.  I3S. 
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SUCCESS.   That  which  foUows.    ShaJt, 
SUCCESSFULLY.    A  common  corraption  of 

the  word  tuccegswely.   Carr  ii.  178. 
SUCCULATION.     Pruning  of  treci.    More's 
MS.  Additions  to  Ray's  North  Country  Words. 
SUCH.    A  country  expktivc    "  If  you  don't 
give  me  my  price  like,  I  won't  stay  here  hag- 
gling all  day  and  such."    Leie. 
SUCHE.    To  seek?    Jiobson. 
SUCK.  (1)  The  same  as  Soci,  q.  v. 
(2)  To  suck  the  monkey,  to  drink  at  an  alehouse 

at  the  coat  of  another  person. 
SUCKE.     Juice ;  moisture. 
SUCKEGGELDEST.     We  are  happy  in  super- 
latives.   The  following  is  a  genuine  speech  of 
a  gamekeeper  touching  the  magpie.  "  Cousim 
it,  'tis  the  most  suckeggeldest  warmant  i'th' 
wald."    Moor^sSvff,MS, 
SUCKEN.    The  same  as  Soke,  q.  v. 
SUCKET.  (1)  A  sucking-rabhit. 
(2)  A  conserve,  or  sweetmeat.    See  Harrison's 
Description  of  England,  p.  167. 

And  presently  after,  instead  of  mckett,  twelve 
raw  puddings  ;  1  tpeake  not  one  word  of  drinke  all 
this  wbile,  for  tndeed  he  Is  no  drunkard;  hee 
abhorres  that  swinish  vice. 

Taiflor'M  W(n'ke$,  1630,  i.  144. 
SUCK-FIST.    Hume-vesne,  Cotgrave. 
SUCKING-BOTTLE.    A  long,  narrow,  hollow 
glass,  put  to  a  sore  nipple  for  a  child  to  suck 
through.   Var,  dial 
SUCKINY.    A  kind  of  smock-frock.    {A.-N.) 
And  she  had  on  a  tuckinift 
That  not  of  hempe  herdis  was ; 
So  falre  was  none  In  all  Arras. 

Romaunt  of  the  Ro«e,  1232. 

SUCKLING.  (1)  The  honeysuckle.   East, 

(2)  In  Norfolk,  the  common  purple  clover.    In 

Suffolk,  the  white  or  Dutch  clover.    "  Suk- 

lynge  herbe,  locusta**  Pr.  Parv. 

SUCK-PINT.     **Humeux,    a   sucke-pintc  or 

swill-pot,  a  notable  drunkard,"  Cotgrave. 
SUCKREL.    A  sucking  colt.    Suffolk. 
SUCKSTONE.    "A  little  fishe  called  a  suck- 
stonct  that  staieth  a  ship  under  saile,  remora," 
Withals'  DictJonarie,  1608,  p.  37. 
SUCRE.    Sugar. 

And  with  the  mlrre  taketh  the  mere. 

Cower,  M8,  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  49. 

SUCRE-ROSETH.  Sugar  of  roses. 
SUCTION.  Malt  liquor.  Var.  dial. 
SUD.    Should.    North. 

I  eud  hev  nicaad  receits  for  sweet  pyes  en  rice 
puddins.  Westm.  and  Cumb.  Dialect*,  p.  13. 

SUDARY.  A  napkin;  a  kcrchiel  The  ker- 
chief mentioned  in  John,  xx.  7,  is  so  called  in 
Wickcliffc's  translation. 

O  Jhesu,  fore  thl  blesful  face. 
Thou  betoke  Veroneca  bl  grace. 

Upon  here  ntdari. 
That  face  be  ne  consolacion. 
And  to  thefynd  confusion. 
That  day  when  I  scbal  dye. 

Poems,  Douce  MS. 
HU  eudarp,  Ms  wyndyng  clothe, 
Thof e  were  thei  lafle,  I  say  hem  bothe. 

Cureor  Mundi,  MS.  Coll'  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  107. 

SUDDED.     Meadows  are  said  to  be  sudded 


when  they  are  covered  with  drift  aand  left  by 
t  flood.    West. 
SUDDEN.    Abrupt.    South. 
SUDD  IE.    Boggy? 

Neverthelesse  the  water  of  thfs  river  If  fbr  th« 
most  part  sore  troubled,  as  comming  thorough  • 
euddie  or  soddie  more,  so  that  little  good  fish  if 
laid  to  live  therein. 

Harrison**  DefcHpMon  of  Britain*,  p.  87* 

SUDDLE.   To  soU,  or  tarnish.    North. 
SUDEKENE.   Asubdeacon.   (A.-N.) 

Thorghe  holy  ordre  that  men  tas. 

That  eudeken*  or  preste  has. 

M8.  HarL  2260,  f.  118. 

SUDS.    To  be  in  the  suds,  to  be  sullen,  or  in  a 
sulky  peevish  temper ;  to  be  concerned  in  a 
quarrel,  or  other  troublesome  matter. 
SUE.  (1)  To  follow.   (A.^N.) 

But  by  ther  booys  ten  thei  be  to  you  untrue. 
For  homward  another  way  thei  doo  *ue. 

Digb^ Mifteriet,  p.  7. 

(2)  To  issue  in  small  quantities.  East. 

(3)  To  drain  land.    Also,  a  drain.    Sussex. 
SUE  NT.    Smooth ;  even ;  regular ;  quiet ;  easy ; 

insinuating ;  placid.    West. 
SUERES.    FoUowere.    (A.-N.) 
And  sayde  to  his  *u*re» 
For  sothe  on  this  wyse. 
Nought  thy  neighbors  good 
Coveyte  in  no  tyme. 

Pier*  Ploughman,  p.  ASO, 

SUERIE.    To  swear.    Heame. 
SUERT.    Sword? 

Wend  out  of  londe  sone, 

Her  nast  thou  nout  to  done. 

Wet  sone  bote  thou  flette, 

Myd  euert  y  shal  the  sette. 

Getteo/EyngHorn,  714. 

SUETHELBAND.    A  swaddling-band.  {A.-S.) 
A  new  bom  barn  lay  in  the  croppe, 
Bondon  wit  a  eueOielband. 

M8.  Cotton.  Fetpa*.  A.  HI.  f.  9. 
SUETON.    Suetonius,  the  historian. 
SUEYNE.    The  same  as  Swaine,  q.  v. 
The  lad^,  that  stod  hyre  besyde. 
Fled  and  durste  not  long  abyde, 
Bot  went  unto  the  palys  a5ene. 
And  told  both  knyjt  and  *ue]fne. 
How  that  the  queue  awey  wold. 
And  bad  them  come  hyr  to  be-hold. 

M8.  jishmole  61,  xv.  CenU 
SUFP.  (1)  A  sough,  or  drain.  North. 
(2)  To  sob ;  to  sigh ;  to  draw  the  breath  in  a 

convulsive  manner.    Devon. 
SUFFER.    To  be  punished.    Var.  dial 
SUFFETINE.  "  Buflfetyne,  or  suffetyne,  atapizo, 

alapo"  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  41. 
SUFFICANT.    Sufficient. 

Me  thynketh  that  this  evidence 
As  to  this  poynte  is  eufficant. 

Gower,  MS.  Soc.  Jnttq.  134,  L  Ga 

SUFFICIENCY.   Ability.   Shak. 

SUFFING.    Something.    Essex. 

SUFFISANCE.  Sufficiency ;  satisfaction. 
What  wol  ye  more  of  me  but  repentaunce, 
God  wol  Himselve  have  therof  enffisaunee. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  L  6,  f .  116. 

SUFFISANT.    Sufficient.    (A.^N.) 
SUFFRAGE.     **  Suflfirage  or  helpe,  st^ffragct'^ 
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Piltgrare.    «  Suffrage,  the  prayers  that  be  in 
bokes, wffmgtSy'  Pakgraye. 
8UFFRAUNT.   Forbearing.    (^.-iV;) 
And,  Lord,  graunt  me,  for  thy  mercy  digne. 
Above  all  thinge  for  toluTe  m^enets^ 
And  nuke  me  humble,  •nff'r^unt,  and  benigne. 

l^dgate,  MS,  AOumoU  90,  f.  IS. 

SUFFRE.  (1)  To  bear;  to  endure. 

And  ley  yt  to  the  arme  also  bote  aa  he  may  ah^, 
and  whan  it  is  colde,  take  yt  awey  and  ley  to  that 
other  that  is  hoote.  MS.  2f erf.  Jtoc  zv.  Cent. 

(2)  To  forbear.    Weber. 
SUFFRENTIE.    Sovereignty. 

Or  art  thoo  aferde  of  thy  olde  name, 
That  in  every  place  is  had  in  fkme. 
And  is  supported  in  such  t^JB^ntU 
From  the  lowest  unto  the  hyest  degree. 
^Won  Knight,  Shak,  8oe,  Pap.  1. 03. 

SUFFRYNGAM.    Penitencier,  Palsgrave,  t  68. 
SUFFURATE.    To  steal  away;  to  withdraw. 
I  could  conveniently  t^g^iraU  and  steal  away  ftom 
tlie  institution  and  teaching  of  my  scholars. 

B«eoH*»  Works,  p.  196. 

SUG.  (1)  A  word  used  to  call  pigs  to  eat  their 
wash.    Notf, 

(2)  "  Sugge,  a  byrde,"  Palsgrave.  "  Sugge, 
bryd,  curuea^"  Pr.  Parv.  **  Curruea  e$t  que- 
dam  avis  que  aUenoe  puOot  edttcit  vel  edueatf 
et  kee  litiota  h  dicitur  eadem  avis,**  MS. 
Harl.  2257,  f.  24. 

(3)  To  soak.    West, 

SUGAR.BARLEY.    Barieysugar.    East. 
SUGAR-BREAD.     A  kind  of  sweet  cake  or 

bread  mentioned  in  Harrison's  Description  of 

England,  p.  167. 
SUGAR-CANDIAN.    Sugarcandy.    HaU, 
SUGAR-CUPPING.   A  Derbyshire  custom.  On 

Easter-day  children  melt  sugar  in  a  cup  of 
.  water  from  the  Dropping  Tor,  and  drink  it. 

Hone. 
SUGAR-LOAF.    A  high-crowned  hat 
SUGAR-PLATE.    *' Sugar-plaie  or  comfettes, 

dragee,    eonfiie,^*    Palsgrave,    subst.  f.  68. 

** Sukyr  plate,  tucura  cnutaUe"  Pr.  Parv. 
SUGAR-STONE.    A  name  given  in  Cornwall 

to  a  kind  of  soft  clayey  schist. 
SUG AR-TEAT.   A  small  portion  of  moist  sugar 

tied  up  in  a  rag  of  linen  of  the  shape  and  size 

of  a  woman's  nipple,  given  to  quiet  an  infant 

when  the  mother  is  unable  to  attend. 
SUGET.    Subject.    {A.-N.) 

To  the  seventhe  Crist  seltli,  Bleuyd  ben  the 

pesible  folk,  in  the  wuche  alle  thinges  ben  wel 

ordeyned,  none  sturynges  overcomynge  renoun.  bote 

al  thing  9ug9t  to  the  spiry t,  for  he  is  tug9t  to  Ood. 
B0liq.Antiq.  LSO. 

SUGGE.   To  say? 

3e,  quad  the  vox,  al  thou  most  tuggt. 
Other  elles-wer  thou  most  abugge. 
)  Raiq.  Antiq.  iL  276. 

SUGGEST.    To  tempt   Shak. 

SUGGOURNE.    To  abide ;  to  rest ;  to  sojourn. 
In  the  vale  of  Viterbe  vetaOe  my  knyghttes, 
Suggimme  there  sex  wokes  and  solace  niyselfene. 

Jforte  jMhwvt  MS.  Uneolm,  f.  57- 

SUGRED.    Sweetened,  as  with  sugar. 

He  promised  to  be  so  grateful  unto  them  that 
they  should  have  cause  to  say  their  great  curtesies 


were  well  bestowed  upon  him;  but  all  his  wgrti 
sweete  promises  were,  in  the  proofe,  but  gall  and 
wormwood  In  the  performance. 

Tivtor's  Worket,  1630,  Hi.8S. 
What  swan  of  bright  Apollo's  brood  doth  sing. 
To  vulgar  love,  in  courtly  sonneting  ? 
Or  what  fmmortall  poets  tugr^d  pen 
Attends  the  glory  of  a  dtisen  ? 

DrajfUm^t  Po9m»,  1637,  p.  S88. 

SUIFTLIKER.    More  swiftly. 

Buiftltker  then  hee  may  wink. 
Or  ani  mans  hert  mai  thynk. 

MS.  Cotton.  rotpa$.  A.  iiL  f.  3. 

SUILK.    Such. 

Ooddoth !  quath  Leve,  y  shal  the  fete 
Bred  an  chese,  butere  and  milk, 
Pastees  and  flaunes,  al  with  tuUk. 

HaveU*,  644. 

SU^N.    Sows;  swine.   (A.-S.) 
A  feyre  there  was  holdyn  hende. 
This  povre  man  had  *upn%>  selle. 
And  theder  he  wold,  as  I  ju  telle. 
Onmorwe he  ros  andgan  hym  dresse; 
Hys  wyf  bed  hym  bydyn  and  here  messe. 

R9liq.4intig,Le2. 

SUIRT.    To  break  off  the  sharp  edge  of  a  hewn 

stone.    Northumb. 
SUIST.    A  person  who  seeks  for  things  which 

merely  gratify  himselfl 
SUIT-BROKER.    One  who  made  a  trade  of 

obtaining  the  suits  of  petitioners  at  "court  He 

was  sometimes  termed  a  tuit'jogger. 

Some  by  their  braines,  as  politicians,    mooo- 

polists,  projectmongers,  wit-Joggers,  and  star-gaxers. 
Taiflor**  Workot,  1630,  i.  143. 

SUITY.    Uniform;  even.   Herrf. 
SUKCADES.    Sweetmeats ;  suckets.    Maunde. 

vile  has  it  sukkarde.  Travels,  p.  310. 
SUKKEN.    Moisture.     Cumb. 
SULE.  (1)  To  sou.    (j4.-N.) 

And  his  syre  a  soutere 
Y-ntl«d  in  grees. 

Piers  Ploughman,  p.  49S. 

(2)  Soil ;  earth- .  Prompt.  Parv. 

(3)  Should  ye.   (J.-S.) 

Mine  knithes,  hwat  do  ye  ? 
Sulo  ye  thus  gate  fro  me  fle  ? 

Uat/etok,  2-119. 

SULFEROUS.    Sultry.    Var.diaL 

SULING.    A  ploughland.    Kenneit. 

SULK.  To  be  sullen.  Var.dial.  In  the  Sulks, 
i.  e.  sullen  and  peevish. 

SULL.    A  plough.    fFest. 

SULLAGE.    Muck,  or  dung.    Kent. 

SULLEN.  In  Cunningham's  Revels  Accounts, 
p.  189,  mention  is  made  of  **  ix.  yardes  of 
euUen  cloth  of  gold  purple."  Qu.  euUen, 
Cologne  ? 

SULLENS.  Sick  of  the  sullens,  i.  e.  very 
gloomy  or  morose.  The  phrase  occurs  in 
Lilly.  **And  let  them  die  that  age  and 
eullent  have,''  Shakespeare.  See  Dyce's  Re- 
marks, p.  99. 

SULLEVATE.    To  raise  into  enmity. 

SULLOW.    A  plough.    We$t. 

SULM ARD.  "  Fetruneut,  peeoidea,  a  sulmaid.** 
Nominale  MS.  The  MS.  is  distinctly  fti/martf 
but  it  may  be  an  error  iotfiUmard. 
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SUL-PADDLE.     **  Snlpaddle  u  used  in  the 
West  for  a  plow-staff/'  Blount 'sGlossographia, 
p.  621,  ed.  1681. 
SULSH.    To  toU;  to  dirty.    Somertet. 
SULT.    To  insult.    South, 
SULTREDGE.    A  coarse  apron  worn  by  poor 

women  in  some  parts  of  VHltshire. 
SULTRONG.     Sultry. 

Thb  gument  it  too  much  too  warme  for  thee. 
In  the  ettivall  of  a  nUtrong  heat. 

mddltton't  Epigram$,  1606,  repr.  p.  30. 
SUM.  (1)  Some.    Sum  ami  al,  completely. 
So  thow  myjt  koowe,  mm  and  at. 
Whether  the  s)nne  be  gretor  tmaL 

MS.  Cott,  Claud,  A.IL  f.  140. 
(2)  A  question  in  arithmetic     Var.  dial 
SUMA.    A  small  cup  made  of  blue  and  white 

stone-ware.    Somenet. 
SUMBER.    Summer.    Herrf, 
SUMFUN.    Something.    S^folk,   ' 
SUMITER.    A  scimitar.    <*Sumyter,afauchon, 

aumiterre"  PalsgraTC,  1530. 
SUMMED.    A  term  in  (alconry.    ''  Summed 
is  when  she  is  in  all  her  plumes/'  Gent.  Rec. 
ii.  63.    See  Diet  Rust,  in  t. 
And  when  the  plumes  were  ntmnCd  with  tweet  dedre. 
To  prove  the  pinions,  it  ascends  the  skies ; 
Doe  what  I  could,  it  needsly  would  aspire 
To  mj  soulcs  sun,  those  two  celestial]  eies : 
Thus  Arom  my  breast,  where  it  was  ^red  alone. 
It  after  thee  is  like  an  eaglet  flowne. 

Drajftan**  Poem§t  1637,  P*  484. 

SUMMER.  (1)  A  sumpter-horse. 

(2)  The  prindpal  beam  of  a  floor.  See  Thoresb/s 
Letter  to  Ray,  1703,  in  y.  Bawk$s  Harrison's 
England,  p.  187. 

(3)  That  part  of  a  waggon  which  supports  the 
bed  or  body  of  it.    Sussex, 

(4)  To  summer  and  winter  any  one,  L  e.  to  know 
him  thoroughly,  or  at  all  seasons. 

SUMMER-BARM.    To  ferment.    Said  of  malt 
liquor  when  it  ferments  in  summer  before  the 
application  of  the  yeast. 
SUMMER-COCK.    A  term  given  to  a  young 

salmon  in  summer  time.    North, 
SUMMERED.    AgUted,  as  cattle ;  well  fed  on 

grass.    Summer-eat,  to  agist.    North, 
SUMMER-FOLDS.    Summer  freckles.    Glouc, 
SUMMER-FRECKLED.      Spots  on  the  face 

caused  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.    South, 
SUMMER-GOOSE.    Gossamer.    North, 
SUMMERINGS.  (1)  Country  rejoicings   and 
wakes  formerly  in  vogue  on  Midsummer-day. 
(2)  Very  early  apples  and  pears. 
^3)  Riots  or  scolding  matches.    North, 
(4)  Cattle  of  one  year  old.    North,  * 
SUMMERLAND.    To  summerland  a  ground  is 
to  lay  it  fallow  a  year,  according  to  Ray. 
Suffolk.    Moor  gives  only  the  substantive. 
SUMMER-LATEN.    Summer  fallowed.    Norf. 
SUMMER-RIDING.BOOTS. '' Demi-chase  {Fr.) 
half-chase,  or  half- hunting  boots;  so  called 
by  the  French :  we  call  them  summer  riding- 
boots,''  Blount's  Glossographia,  p.  187. 
SUMMERSAULT,     %'^t  Somersauit, 
SUMMER'S-DAY.    As  nice  a  person  as  one 
shall  see  on  a  sununer's  day,  L  e.  as  one  could 


see.  This  vernacular  phrase  is  not  unusual  in 
early  writers.  "  They  say  bee  is  as  goodly  a 
youth  as  one  shall  see  in  a  summer^s  day," 
Lilly's  Mother  Bombie,  ed.  1632,  sig.  Z.  x. 
"A  proper  man  as  one  shall  see  ina  summer's 
day,''  Mids.  Night's  Dream,  L  2.  See  Henry 
y.  iii.  6,  iv.  8.  The  phrase  also  occurs  in  later 
works.  "  As  fine  a  £it  thrivii^  child  as  you 
shall  see  in  a  summer's  day,"  Joseph  Andrews, 
b.  iv.  c  15. 

SUMMER'S-RUN.  Said  of  a  horse  which  has 
been  at  grass  during  the  summer. 

SUMMER-TILLED.  Fallowed.  '<  That  field 
was  summer-tiOed  last  year,"  i.  e.  lay  fsUow. 
Line,  Sometimes  termed  summer-stirred. 
**  To  summer-stir,  €utate  suleare"  Coles.  Li 
the  South  of  England,  land  is  said  to  have  a 
summer  fallow. 

summer-tree.    Same  as  Summer  (2). 

SUMMER-VOY.    YeUow  freckles  in  the  face. 

SUMMING.    Arithmetic.     Var.  dial. 

SUMMISTER.    One  who  abridges. 

Over  this,  if  the  historian  he  kmg,  he  is  accompted 

a  trifler ;  if  he  he  short,  he  Is  taken  for  a  tummttter. 

HolinMhed,  Ounm,  Ireland,  p.  80. 

And  thus,  though  rudely,  have  I  plaid  the  sum- 

mister,  Tht  Mean*  in  Spending,  IfiOe. 

SUMMITTE.    To  submit.    Lydgate, 

SUMMUNDER.  An  apparitor.  **  Jparator, 
a  sunununder,"  Nominale  MS.  Nomina  dig- 
nitatum  clericorum.  The  term  occurs  more 
usually  summoner  or  sumner. 

SUMMUT.    Something,     far.  dial 

SUMNER.    See  Summunder, 

SUMNI.    Summon.    (j4,-S,) 

To  Westmystre  he  let  nmni  the  hischopes  of  his  londe, 

And  derkes  thatgrettest  were  ekand  he5ist,  ich  under- 
stonde.  Life  t^f  Thomas  Beket,  p.  19. 

SUMP.  (1)  According  to  Carr,  a  hole  sunk  be- 
low the  levels  or  di^  of  a  mine  at  a  proper 
distance  to  divide  the  ground,  and  communi- 
cate air  to  tiie  different  works  or  branches. 
Ray  says,  **  a  round  pit  of  stone  covered  over 
with  day  within."  See  his  English  Words, 
1674,  p.  114. 

(2)  A  puddle,  or  dirty  pond.     Cumb, 

(3)  A  very  heavy  weight  Suffolk,  Hence,  a 
heavy  stupid  fellow  is  so  called. 

SUMPH.    A  simpleton.    North, 
SUMP-HOLE.    AcesspooL     Yorksh, 
SUMPLE.    Supple ;  pliant    West, 
SUMPTER.   A  horse  which  carried  furniture, 
&c.  on  its  back.    It  was  more  commonly 
termed  a  sumpter-horse. 

But,  for  you  have  not  fiimilnre 

Beseeming  such  a  guest, 
I  bring  his  owne,  and  come  mysclfe 

To  see  his  lodging  drest. 
With  that  two  eumptere  wore  discharg'd. 

In  which  were  han^gs  brare, 
Sllke  coverings,  curtens,  carpets,  plate. 
And  al  such  turn  should  have. 

Percite  Reli^uee,  p.  78. 
SUM-UP.   TocoUect.    North. 
SUMPY.    Boggy ;  wet    Damp,  watery,  as  po- 
tatoes ;  heavy,  as  bread.     Var.  dial. 
SUN.    In  thesuHf  tipsy. 
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SUN.AND-MOON.  «<  Didqntliiilft,  a  Idade  of 
pl«7  wberdn  two  oompuiies  of  boyes  holdmg 
hands  all  on  a  rowe,  doe  poll  with  hard  hold 
one  another,  till  one  be  orercome ;  it  ia  called 
Stume  mtd  Moone,**  Thomasii  Dictionariam, 
4io.Lond.1644. 

8UN.BEAM.    Oottamer.   NoHk. 

SUN^ATB.    A  dainty.    SmfM, 

Mauthcr,  gmg  Um  grtoea  into  ths  wnamemoot, 
briof  my  hat  flroin  off  the  tpurket*  ding  the  door 
After  ]roa»  acmU  ths  cat  diould  gat  in  and  aat  the 
MMcarta.  Oirlfflrl,  gooptUinlDto  thegarrattand 
itUh  my  hat  from  off  the  peg ;  shut  the  door  for 
fiiar  the  cat  should  get  in  and  eat  the  dainty. 

Grtm,  ed.  1839,  p.  111. 

SUN-DANCE.  A  custom  was  formerly  in  vogue 
of  rising  early  on  Easter-day  to  see  the  gun 
danctt  the  superstitions  believing  that  the  sun 
really  did  dance  on  that  day. 

SUNDAY-CLOTHES.  Best  clothes,  kept  for 
use  on  Sundays  and  holidays.     Var.  dial. 

SUNDAY- SAINT- AND  -EVER Y-DAY- SIN- 
NER. A  person  who  never  misses  church 
twice  every  Sunday,  nor  an  opportunity  of 
reviling  or  cheating  his  neighbours  on  all 
the  rest  of  the  week.     Moor^s  Svff.  MS. 

SUNDAY'S-FELLOW.    Monday. 

One  asked  Tarlton  why  Munday  was  called  Sun- 
daim  /Ulow  f  Because  he  is  a  sausle  fellow,  laies 
Tarltoo,  to  compare  with  that  holy  day.  But  it  may 
be  Munday  thlnket  himsetfe  Sundayes  fellow  be- 
cause it  followes  Sunday,  and  is  next  after ;  but  he 
comes  a  day  afl^  the  faire  for  that. 

TarUon**  JeH$t  1611. 

SUNDER.    To  air ;  to  expose  to  the  sun  and 
wind,  as  hay  which  has  been  cocked,  but 
which  is  still  under-dry.     York. 
SUNDERLAND-FITTER.  The  knave  of  clubs. 
SUNDERLY.    Peculiarly ;  alternately. 
SUNE.    Soon.> 

That  fur  schal  kumen  in  this  world 
One  one  mine  ni5te.    MS.  CoU.  Calig.  A.  is.  f.  945. 
SUNPEY. 

Under  the  paine  of  paying  the  bUles  therosdves, 
which  thry  refuse  eyther  to  file  or  cleare  within  that 
space,  without  prejudice  alwaies  to  the  coroplanant 
to  use  an  arower  if  he  have  anie,  and  therby  to  daime 
hla  double  and  tunfey.  Bgerton  Papers,  p.  SS7* 

SUNFULE.    Sinful  [men].    (^.-5.) 

An  the  tunfula  to  ateltche  heo  stondeth. 

M8,  Cott,  Calig,  A.  ix.  CSiff. 

SUN-GATE-DOWN.      "  Sunne    settynge,    or 

snnne  gate  downe,  ocauus"  Pr.  Parv.    "  At 

the  Sonne  gate  downe,  mr  la  »oleil  coMcharU" 

Palsgrave,  1530. 
SUNGILLE.STOK.     See  SwhtffleJkand. 
SUNHOUN.    A  halo  round  the  sun.    South. 
SUNK.      A  canvas  pack-saddle  stuffed  with 

straw.    North, 
SUNKET.  (1)  A  supper.     Cumb. 
(2)  To  pamper  with  dainties.    East,   A  sunket- 

ting  child,  i.  e.  a  delicate  child. 
3)  AfooUsh  fellow.   Norf. 
(4)  A  small  quantity  of  food  or  drink,  especially 

if  given  grudgingly.     Norf, 
SUNK-FENCE.    A  ditch  cut  perpendicularly 

on  one  side  and  obliquely  on  the  other,  com- 


mtm  in  ptria,  &e.  affording  proCectioa  wHIh 
oat  intenmpting  the  proq>ect. 
SUNNBN.    Sins.    (^.-5.) 

Woltoa«  q«od  the  voK,  acift  ooBderfoQfs* 
Tel  thine  mttmen  on  and  on. 
That  tfaer  bUere  netrw  on.    AeUf.  JiUi§,  b.  976. 
SUNNING.    Basking  in  the  sun. 

So  homeward  bent,  his  eye  too  rode  and  emainfc 
Spies  knight  and  lady  by  a  hedge  a  «iatiHnr. 

Ovid  de  ^tfrfe  .^mcMdi,  &c  1677.  P*  UB. 

SUNNY-SIDB.    The  south  side  of  a  hilL 
SUN-SHINER.  The  dark  shining  beeUe. 
SUNTORE.    Cracked  by  the  sun.    Salop. 
SUOAK.    Tosnnfftheair.    Northmmb. 
SUP.    To  sup  sorrow,  L  e.  to  be  afflicted  by 

anything  causing  sorrow. 
SUPERALTARY.    The  shO)  which  covered  a 

stone  altar  in  a  church.    (Lai.) 
SUPERnCULTIE.    Supcrfidet. 

In  als  many  Jomeyet  may  thei  goo  fro  Jemaalem 
unto  other  confynyet  of  the  ««par;leiam«  oT  the  erthe 
bejonde.  Mammde9U^9  TrmmU,  p.  110. 

SUPERFLUE.     Superfluous.    Paltgrave. 
SUPERGRESSION.    An  old  chemical  term. 
And  soe  with  long  lea«ure  it  will  waste. 
And  not  with  bubliug  made  in  haste ; 
For  doubt  of  perrilU  many  moe  then  one. 
And  for  *upergrt*»ian  of  our  stone. 

Aa'iiwfte's  Theat.  Gfkem.  ^rit,  t6S8,  p.  47. 

SUPERNACULUM.     An  old  drinking  term, 
thus  described  by  Nash,  Pierce  Penilesae,  repr. 
p.  52,  "  a  devise  of  drinking  new  come  out  of 
Fraunce,  which  is,  after  a  man  halh  tumde  up 
the  bottom  of  the  cup,  to  drop  it  on  hys  nayle, 
and  make  a  pearl  with  that  is  left ;  which,  if 
it  slide,  and  he  cannot  mak  stand  on  by  reason 
thers  too  much,  he  must  drinke  againe  for  his 
penance."    It  is  supposed  to  be  a  cormption 
of  tuper  ungulam.    Brathwaite  mentions  it  in 
his  Law  of  Drinking,  161 7,  p.  11,"  they  with- 
out any  difficulty  at  all  can  soake  and  sacke  it 
Iv  Tov  vvVf  to  a  nayle."    The  term  is  still  in 
use,  and  is  applied,  according  to  Grose,  to 
"  good  liquor,  of  which  there  is  not  even  a 
drop  left  sufficient  to  wet  one's  nail." 
Were  it  a  whole  hogsheade,  1  would  pledge  thee. 
What,  if  I  drinke  two  ?  fill  them  to  the  brimme  i 
Wher's  hee  that  sluill  marry  with  my  tUter  ? 
I  drinke  this  to  thee  mper  naatium, 

Timon,  ed.  Dyce,  p.  38. 

SUPERNE.    Above;  supreme.   Lpdffote. 

SUPERNODICAL.  Excessive ;  supreme. 
O,  tup«r»odieal  foole  I  wel,  lie  take  your 
Two  shillings,  but  :ie  bar  striking  at  legs. 

Taming  qfa  Shrew,  p.  185. 

SUPERTASSE.  According  to  Stubbes,  "  a 
certaine  device  made  of  wiers,  crested  for 
the  purpose,  whipped  over  either  with  gold 
thred,  silver,  or  silke ;  this  is  to  bee  applied 
round  about  their  neckes,  under  the  ruffe, 
upon  the  outside  of  the  bande,  to  beare  up 
the  whole  frame  and  bodie  of  the  ruffe  from 
fallyng  orhangyng  donne,"  ed.  1585,  £  21, 
SUPERVISOUR.   The  overlooker  of  a  wilL 

And  to  se  all  thinges  truly  doone 

After  my  deth,  dwely  and  right  soM, 

lordeyn  to  bemyn  executour 

or  my  last  will,  with  a  « 
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Aleyii  If  altion,  to  m  truly 

My  win  perfonnyd  wele  and  duly. 

As  I  have  ordeynd  bere  afl«r  myn  entent, 

Dy  good  aTicement  In  my  ToUment. 

MS.  Rawl,  C.  86. 

SUPERVIVE.    Qu.  Stgmvide,  to  look  st. 
At  I  me  lenyd  unto  a  joyftal  plaoe. 
Lusty  Phebus  to  tuptrvkre. 

L^gat^t  Minor  Poem»^  p.  78. 
SUPERVIZE.    Sight;  view.    Shak, 
SUPETERS.    Armour  for  the  feet. 
SUPPEDITATE.    To  suhdne,  or  tread  under. 
But  oh  Lorde»  all  thynges  that  I  of  long  tyroe 
hare  In  my  in3mde  revolved  and  immagined,  that 
stelyng  thief  Death  goeth  about  to  subverte,  and  In 
the  moment  of  an  houreclerely  to  tuppeditate. 

HaU,  Edward  ir,  f.  00. 
SUPPER.  (1)  To  tet  onehu  wpper,  to  perform 

a  feat  impossible  for  another  to  imitate. 
(2)  The  sucker  of  a  pump. 
SUPPINGS.  (1)  Spoon-meat.    "  Suppyyng  for 

a  sicke  man,  humaigey  hwnee"  Pakgnive. 
(2)  The  refuse  milk  afl^r  the  cheese  is  made. 

Cheth, 
SUPPLANTARYE.   Supplanting. 

For  In  good  feythe  jit  hadde  I  lever. 
In  my  simpleste,  for  to  dye. 
Than  werche  suche  tupplantenye, 

Goiotr,  MS,  Soc.  jtntiq.  134,  f.  77. 

SUPPLE.    To  render  pliant.    It  is  now  used 

only  as  an  adjective.  *'  To  make  a  thing  which 

is  hard  and  rough,  soft ;  to  soften,  to  ttqtpUy* 

Hollyband's  Dictionarie,  1593. 

Yf  he  be  acurssed  than  are  we  a  mete  cuppell. 

For  I  am  interdyct ;  no  salve  that  sore  can  $upptH. 

BaU^t  Kifrtpt  Johan,  p.  62. 

SUPPLIE.    To  supplicate.    {A.-N.) 
SUPPOELLE.  (1)  To  support.    (2)  Support. 
So  that  ther  myghte  no  schippei  come  nere  the 
havene  for  to  vetaille  the  citee,  or  tuppoelie  it  with 
mene,  by  cause  of  the  bastelle. 

MS.  UneotnA,  1.  17,  f.5. 
And  to  live  in  reste  and  In  quiete 
Thoruj  thi  supporte  and  thi  tuppowaUle. 

MS.  Digby  i90. 
And  wher  nede  was,  he  made  tur/powelment. 

Hardynf^$  Chronicle,  f.  40. 
SUPPORTAILE.     Support.     (J.-N.) 
And  in  mischef,  whanne  drede  wolde  us  assayle. 
Thou  arte  oure  schilde,  thou  arte  oure  tupportayle. 
Lvdgate,  MS,  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  2S. 

SUPPORTATION.    Support.    {Lat.) 

For  there  is  no  great  man  so  weake,  but  hath 
councell  and  tupportation  of  infeilor  officers,  nor 
mean  man  so  sottish,  but  hath  Mends  or  servants  In 
the  dispatch  of  his  businesse. 

History  of  Patient  Orioel,  p.  3S. 

SUPPOSALL.    A  supposition. 

Hee  incroches  often  upon  admittance  (where 
thinges  be  well  delivered)  to  multiply  his  observa- 
tion, and  he  will  verifle  things,  through  a  scandal- 
ous euppoeaU,  as  if  they  were  now  committed. 

Stephen^  Beoajft  and  Charaetcra,  1615,  p.  219. 

SUPPOSE.  (1)  To  know  with  certainty.    A 

person  announcing  what  he  knows  to  he  a 

fact  will  say,  '*  I  mppote  Mr.  A.  is  dead."  Salop. 

(2)  A  supposition. 

To  speake  with  him  she  kindly  doth  entreat. 
Desiring  him  to  clearo  her  darke  euppose, 

Taylot'9  Workti,  1630,  ilL  82. 


SUPPOSITOR.    A  medical  term,  meaning  an 

excitement  or  provocative.    Ford,  IL 182. 
SUPPRISSID.    Oppressed. 

Ooddls  law  Wddlth  help  the  mppriuid,  juglth  to 
the  fadlrles,  defendith  the  wydow,  and  how  tempo- 
ral lordis  ow  to  thole  no  wrong  ba  don ;  and  maul 
doctors  and  lawis  and  resoun  acordyn  to  this. 

Apologif  fitr  the  LoOards,  p.  79 

SUPPUTED.  Imputed.  Drayton. 
SUP-UP.  The  legitimate  meaning  of  iup  vp  is 
to  give  cattle  their  last  meal  at  night,  or  sup- 
per. It  is  a  rural  phrase,  and  has  extended 
from  the  farmyard  to  other  actions  and  occu- 
pations. Var.  dioL 
SURANCE.    Assurance;  satisfaction. 

Thus  wedded  he  her  at  Yorke  in  all  turaunee. 

Hardyni^c  Chronicle^  f.  86. 

SUR-ANTLERS.  **  The  sur-antlers,  or  hear- 
antlers  of  a  hnck,  hut  the  royall  of  a  stagg, 
viz.  the  second  branch,"  Howell,  sect.  3. 

SURBATRE.    A  kind  of  bruise.    {A.-N.) 

SURBED.  **  To  surbed  coal,  to  set  it  edge- 
waies  on  the  fire  that  the  heat  and  flame  may 
cleare  it  and  make  it  bum  with  greater  vehe- 
mence," Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

SURBOTED.  Grazed,  as  the  skin  is  by  con- 
stant  rubbing  or  pressure ;  battered.    (/V.) 

Fresh  grease  is  very  profitable  for  those  members 
that  are  ntrboted  or  riven  of  their  skin,  and  likewise 
to  anoint  them  tliat  are  weary  with  long  Joumiea. 
The  ashes  of  womens  haire  burned  in  a  shell,  and 
mingled  with  the  fat  of  swhie,  are  said  to  ease  the 
paine  of  S.  Anthonies  fire,  and  to  stanch  bloud,  and 
to  cure  ring-wormes. 

TopoclV*  Fimr-Footcd  Boasts,  1607*  p.  689. 

SURCARKING. 

Ac  in  al  this  surcmrking. 
Merlin  com  to  Ban  the  king. 

Arihmsr  and  MsrUn,  p.  147. 

SURCEASE.    To  stop ;  to  cease ;  to  refrain. 
I  shall  gladly  sureooM  to  make  any  fkrther  attempt 
of  the  house,  garden,  stables,  and  approaches,  as 
falling  too  short  of  the  greatness  and  exoellency  of 
it.  JMbrs^s  WUto»  Royal  Soc  MS.  p.  835. 

The  watchfkill  bird  that  oentinela  the  mome. 
Shrill  herald  to  Anroraesearlie  rising. 
That  oft  proclaimes  the  day  ere  day  be  borne, 
Distingulsher  from  pitch-fac'd  nights  disguising, 
Sureea^d  to  heed ;  why  Nature  Uught  him  crow. 
And  did  ezdalme  on  mee  for  sinning  so. 

RowlandTs  Betraifingt/ Christ,  1596. 

SURCINGLE.  A  long  upper  girth  which  often 
went  over  the  pannel  or  saddle.  "  The  pay- 
trellys,  Burgengtyt^  and  crowpers,"  Morte 
d'Arthur,  i.  211. 

SURCOTE.  An  upper  coat,  or  kirtle,  worn  over 
the  rest  of  the  clothes.  At  a  later  period, 
there  was  a  mourning  garment  so  called, 
"  made  like  a  close  or  strayte-bodied  gowne, 
which  is  worn  under  the  mantelL" 

SURCREASE.    Excessive  increase.    Drayton. 

SURCREW.    A  surplus. 

It  had  once  left  me,  as  I  thought ;  but  it  was  only 
to  fetch  more  company,  returning  with  a  surersw  of 
those  spleneUck  vapors  that  are  call'd  bypocoo* 
dtiacal.  JMiq>  VTotton,  ed.  1651,  p.  513. 

SURCUDANT.    Presumptuous ;  arrogant. 
SURDAUNT.    Arising. 

And  ferthcrmore  to  here  and  determyne  all  man 
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Mr  craMS,  qnarcU,  controrenkt,  defafttet  and  4e- 

naundet,  •merfyng  mm!  «rd«Mi<  emoog  any  per- 

•OM  cocitklns  within  the  said  dtie. 

Dsvte/  Y9rk  tiaeordt,  p.  SSft. 
SURDINE.    "  A  iiirdiiie  to  put  in  t  trumpet 

to  make  it  sound  low,"  Florio,  p.  514. 
SURDINT.    The  fish  sardine. 
SURDOWGHT.    Sour-dough ;  leaven.    •*  Fer- 

memtwm,  surdowght,"  Noniinale  MS.  xr.  Cent 
SURE.  (1)  •*  I  don't  know,  I  am  mv,"  a  very 

common  expression,  the  last  sentence  being 

merely  a  confirmatoiy  tautology.    Sure  and 

mref  indeed. 
(2)  Sour.    Medulla  MS. 
SURE-CROP.    The  shrew  mouse.    Dorset. 
SUREN.    To  assure.    (A.-N,) 
SUREPEL.    A  coTer  or  case. 

The  teste  hade  a  sawtere  temliche  bowndeoe 
With  •  tmrtpel  oftUke  sewede  fulle  fklre. 

M<mU  Jrthttn,  MS,  UncUn,  1 88. 

SURESBY.    k  person  to  be  depended  on. 

SURE-TO.    Assured  to ;  affianced. 

SURETY.  Defence ;  safeguard.  "  Surety,  de- 
fence, eawe garde"  PalsgraYe,  1530. 

SURE-WORK.  To  make  sure  work,  L  e.  a  cer- 
tain safe  conclusion  to  any  undertaking. 

Their  nnmannerly  manner  Is  to  knocke  o«t  a 
maai  btaincs  firat,  or  elae  to  lurke  behind  a  tree,  and 
shoot  a  man  with  a  peece  or  a  pistol,  and  so  make 
turtworkt  with  the  passenger,  and  then  search  his 
pockets.  Taylot't  Worktt,  1890,  iii.  88. 

SURFANO.    A  plaster,  or  salve. 

SURFEIT.    A  cold ;  a  disorder.     Craven. 

SURFEL.  To  wash  the  cheeks  with  mercurial 
or  sulphur  water.    See  Ford,  L  405. 

HsTing  at  home  a  well  painted  mannerly  harlot, 
ai  good  a  maid  as  Fletdier's  mare  that  bare  three 
great  foals,  went  in  the  morning  to  tlte  apothecaries 
fbr  half  a  pint  of  sweet  water  that  commonly  is  called 

wgUaitddtUtUMa  UmofDiet  Pta^t  n.  d. 

SURFET.    Fault,  offence,  or  trespass. 
For  wele,  ne  for  worchypt  ne  for  the  wlonk  werkkes, 
Bot  Is  syngne  of  my  twrfai  1  scbal  se  hit  ode. 

QawQ^n  tmd  thf$  Grtnt  Aiijf,  S433. 

SURFLE.  To  ornament  with  trinmiings,  edgings, 

or  embroidery ;  to  plait 
SURFOOT.    Sore-footed?    See  Nares. 
SURGE.    A  quick  motion.    South, 
SURGENRIE.    Surgery.    {A.-N,) 
And  dide  hym  assaie  his  tmgenrit 
On  hem  that  slke  were.  Pierv  Plon^mon,  p.  336. 
SURGIAN.    A  surgeon.    PaUgrate, 
SURHED.    To  surhed  a  stone  is  to  set  it  edge- 
wise,  contrary  to  the  posture  it  held  in  the 
quarry.    Nortkumb, 
SURINGER.    A  surgeon.    Peele,  iii  94. 
SURJONER.    A  surgeon.    Medulla  MS. 
SURKETE.    The  same  as  5kreo<^  q.  y. 
Stirk9ts»  over  al  he  coo  holde, 
Off  knyjtes  and  of  persons  bolde, 
Sich  hade  he  non  sene. 

MS.  Omtab.  Ft.  t.  48,  f.  5A. 

SURLETTES.  Part  of  ancient  armour,  men- 
tioned in  Hall's  Union,  1548,  Hen.  IV.  f.  12. 
See  SoUerete. 

8URMIT.    To  surmise. 


I  That  by  the  beeeche  of  doth  wtn  ehalengnd. 

Nor  I  thinke  never  were,  for  to  my  wyt 
They  were  fimtasticall,  imagined ; 
Ondy  as  in  my  dreame  I  dyd  mrmUe, 

Th^nn^9  DebaU,  p.  07 

SURMOUNT.    To  excel ;  to  surpass. 
So  as  the  kynge  himaelfe  aoompteth. 
That  he  alle  other  men  »wmommteth. 

GoiPer.  MS,  Soe,  Jntiq.  134,  f.  233. 

SURNAPPE.    A  napkin;  a  tablecloth. 

The  tmrm^pt  must  be  properly  laydc  towardea 
the  salt  endlong  the  brode  edge,  by  the  handes  of  th' 
aforenamed  yeoman  of  the  ewrle. 

Warner's  Jntiq.  CmUn.  p.  100. 

SURPLIS.    AsurpUce.    (A.^N.) 
SURPLUSE.    Remainder ;  surplus. 
SURQUEDRIE.  Presumption ;  arrogance ;  con- 
ceit.   SurguidTUS,  overbearing,  arrogant. 
O,  where  is  alle  the  transitorye  Cune 
Of  pompe  and  pryde,  and  *Mrquidfye  in  feere  ? 

l^dgate,  MS,  Soe,  Jntiq.  134.  f.  2. 
Or  rebelle  in  any  manere  weye 
Oteurqimdrie  ox  pride  to  werreye. 

MS,Digb9^aiL 
The  tother  branche  of  pride  es  9urqujftnf,  that  rt, 
to  ondlrtake  thyng  over  liis  powere,  or  wenys  to  be 
mare  wyse  than  he  es,  or  belter  than  he  es,  and 
avauntet  hym  of  gude  that  he  base  of  other,  or  of 
lUe  that  he  base  of  hymselfe. 

MS.  Unootn  A.  L 17,  f.  80O. 

SURRE.    A  sore  place ;  a  scar. 
SUR-REINED.    Overworked.    Shak. 
SURREPT.    To  invade  suddenly.    (£«/.) 

But  this  fonde  newe  fDunde  ceremony  was  Utle  re- 
garded and  lesseestemedof  hym  that  onely  studyed 
and  watched  howe  to  «urrep«  and  steale  this  turtle 
oute  of  her  mewe  and  lodgynge. 

Hail,  Hemrw  Vll.  f.  2Qi 

SURREY.    A  corruption  of  SirraJL 
SURRY.    Syria. 

Nowe  of  the  kynge  otSwrty  wyUe  I  seye  more. 

MS.  Cott.  CaUg,  A.  IL  f.  119. 
They  drewe  up  sayle  of  bright  bew« 
The  wynde  than  soooe  to  Swrp  blew. 

S^  iMkbras,  ap.  Vttenon,  I.  91. 

SURRYALL.    The  second  projection  of  the 
horn  on  a  stag's  head  above  the  sur-antler. 

And  fyrst  whan  an  hert  hath  foorched,  and  tlien 
auntelere  ryall,  and^Mfrrrott,  and  forched  ooetite 
one  syde,  and  trodied  on  that  other  syde,  than  is  he 
an  hert  of  ,x.  and  of  the  more.     ReUq.  Jntiq,  L  151. 

SURS.     Rising. 
Att  theswrt  of  the  sonne  he  sees  there  oomraande, 
Raykande  to  Rome-warde  the  redyeste  wayes. 

Morte  Arthurt,  MS.  Uneoln,  f.  88. 

SURSANURE.  A  wound  healed  outwardly,  but 

not  inwardly.    (A,-N,) 
SURSAULTED. 

Retume  my  hart,  ettrmmlted  with  the  fill 

Of  thousand  great  unrests  and  thousand  foarea. 

Atftend'f  HeUeen,  repr.  p.  182. 
SURSERARA.    A  corruption  of  cer/iomri  / 
With  bollocke,  sherant,  malliga,  canara, 
I  stuft  your  sides  up  with  a  tmnemru. 

TayUtr*9  WoHtf,  1630,  UL  1S8. 

SURSTBYE.    Acourtpie? 

On  morow  when  heshuld  to  court  goo. 
In  russet  cloth yng  he  tyret  hym  tho, 
In  kyrtU  and  in  ewre^fpe. 

MS,  C^ntmb.  Ft  ▼.  48,  f.  A 

SURVEANCE.    Superintendence.    (J^N.) 
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SURVBT.    A  ipecies  ci  auction,  in  which  ftmis 

are  disposed  o{  for  three  Utcs.    Devon. 
SURVIOWRE.    An  overlooker. 
SUSE.  (l)Sii.    (2)  She.    Ltme. 
SUSGINE.    Asnrgeon? 

A  nugiftf  of  Salerne  enterdies  his  wondei. 

MorU  ArthMrt»  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  98. 

SUSPECT.    Suspicion. 

I  have  been  in  priaon  thus  long,  only  upon  the  oc- 
casion of  the  disputation  made  in  the  convocation- 
house,  and  upon  nuptet  of  the  setting  forth  the 
report  thereof.  PhUpof*  Work*,  p.  5. 

SUSPECTABLE.    Liable  to  suspicion. 

SUSPECTION.    Suspicion.    Chaucer. 

SUSPENCED.  Freed.  "  Suspenced  from  aU 
their  paine,"  Honours  Academie,  1610,  L  49. 

SUSPIRAL.  ''  Suspyral  of  a  cundyte,  spiraeu- 
/urn,  ntgfiracuhtm,**  MS.  HarL  221,  f.  168. 

SUSPIRE.    To  respire ;  to  si^ 

SUSPOWSE.    Suspicion.* 

SUSS.  (1)  A  dog-fish.    LqfWtffhi. 

(2)  To  swill  like  a  hog.  Suss,  euae,  a  call  to  swine 
to  eat  their  suss  or  hog-wash.   East. 

SUSSACK.    A  fall;  a  blow.    St^folk. 

SUSSEX-PUDDING.  Boiled  paste.    South. 

SUSSLE.  Noise ;  disturbance ;  an  impertinent 
meddling  with  the  affieiirs  of  other  peo]^e. 
Stutex. 

SUSTER-DOUGHTERE.    A  niece.    (A.^S.) 

SUSTRE.    AtUter.    (A.-S.) 

Bjrcause  that  hurre  stutrt  so  beseelyche  of  hurre  80U5t, 

What  he  hadde  y-don  ajeyne  seynt  Ede. 

Chron.  Fiiodun.  p.  137. 
Justice  and  pees,  these  mutroa  schal  provide 
Twist  reawmes  tweyne  stedCsst  love  to  sette. 

Jr«.  £Iarl.S809,  f.S. 

SUTE.  (1)  After.   Heame. 

(2)  Cunning ;  subtle.    Staff. 

(3)  A  sute  of  locks,  a  set  of  six  or  more  locks, 
whereof  the  respective  keys  shall  serve  only 
for  each  lock,  and  yet  one  master  key  shall 
open  aU.    Holme,  1688. 

(4)  A  pursuit,  or  following.    Pr.  Parv. 

(5)  Soot.    MS.  Dictionary,  c  1500. 

(6)  To  clothe  or  suit. 

The  moone  lilte  tutod  in  a  sable  weed. 
Mourned  for  sinnes  outragious  bloody  deed. 

Jttnolandt^  Betrapingo/Cfuitt,  1006. 

SUTELTEE.    See  SotUteee. 
SUTELY.    This  word  occurs  in  Hall,  Henry  IV. 
f.  11,  but  is  probably  a  misprint  for  iurety^ 
and  certainly  used  in  the  same  sense. 
SUTERE.    A  suitor,  or  suppUant. 
AUemen  may  take  example,  lo ! 

Of  lowly  mekenes  evyn  ryght  here, 

Be  oure  Lorde  God  that  comyth  me  to, 

Hese  pore  servaunt  and  his  tutert. 

CbeenOy  Mytteriet,  p.  SOI. 

SUTLER.    One  who  sells  provisions  in  a  camp. 
Spelt  nUtekr  by  Coles. 
For  setting  on  those  with  the  luggadge  left, 
A  few  poore««<^«  with  the  campe  that  went. 

Drayton*9  Poenu,  p.  86. 

SUTTER.    A  coblcr^  or  shoemaker.    {A.-S.) 
Hail  be  je,  amtter;  with  jour  mani  testes. 
With  jourblote  hides  of  selcuth  bestis. 
Rsliq.  Antiq.  11. 176. 

8UTTES.    FooU?    (^.-iV.) 


Oysehoppcs,  archedekyns,  and  abbottet, 
Wyse  men  of  the  ehurche  and  no  tuttet, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  li.  88,  f.  til. 

SUTTLE-BEE. 

For  thoee  kind  of  cattle  have  commonly  the 
nOtle-bee,  and  are  as  weary  of  a  single  life  as  nuns 
of  their  cloisters,  and  therefore  catch  at  the  very 
appearance  of  match. 

A  cap  of  Grajt  Bxdffiir  a  Grttn  Head,  1688,  p.  77. 

SUTTLER'S-CABINE.    A  soldier's  tent 
SUWE.    To  foUow;  to  pursue.    (A..S.) 
With  his  fest  he  me  smot ; 
Therefore  ich  im  tuwtd,  God  It  wot  1 
And  smot  him  so  thou  might  se. 

Oy  nf  Warwikt,  p.  296. 
Ful  lltll  prls  sette  thei  therby. 
But  MMOm  evere  her  owen  foly. 

MS.  Athmolt  60,  f.  4. 

SU  WELLE.    TosweU.    {A.-S.) 

To  do  that  foule  fleys  to  tuwelle. 
That  foule  wormes  scholden  ete. 

'Jppendijf  to  Walter  Mape$,  p.  334. 

SUXUNDATION.    Drowning.   Huloet,  1552. 
SWA.    So.    See  5^. 

It  wolde  wirke  me  fulle  wa. 
So  mote  I  one  orthe  ga. 
It  ne  salle  noghte  be-tyde  me  «im. 
If  I  may  rlf  hte  rede.  Perceval,  1463. 

Als  werand  and  als  drcri, 
Swa  rjeked  I  witterli. 

MS.  Cott.  VeepoM.  D.  vii.  f.  S9. 

SWAB.  (1)  To  splash  over,    f^orth. 
(2)  A  rough  awkward  fellow,    l^orf. 
SWABBER.  (1)  A  sweeper  of  a  vessel.   Also,  a 
kind  of  broom  for  sweeping  out  a  boat  or 
ship.     **  Their  ragges  served  to  make  me 
swabbers,''  Dekker's  Knights  Conjuring,  p.  65. 
(2)  Certain  cards  at  whist  by  which  the  holder 
was  entitled  to  a  part  of  the  stakes  were 
termed  noahhen. 
SWABBLE.  (1)  To  quarrel ;  to  squabble.   East. 
(2)  "  Swablynge  or  swaggynge,"  Pr.  Parv. 
SWACHE.  A  tally ;  that  which  is  fixed  to  cloth 
sent  to  dye,  of  ^hich  the  owner  keeps  the 
otherpart.    North. 
SWACK.     A  blow,  or  falL    Swachng,  huge, 

large.    Swacker,  anything  very  large. 
SWAD.  (1)  A  siUy  foolish  fellow;  a  country 
bumpkin.    "  Swad,  in  the  North,  is  a  pescod 
shell;  thence  used  for  an  empty  shallow 
headed  feUow,"  Blount,  p.  627. 
Let  countrey  swalnes  and  silly  ewad*  be  still ; 
To  court,  yoong  wag,  and  wanton  there  thy  fill. 

Oreen^a  Perimedee,  1M8. 
How  should  the  reasonable  soule  (unlesse  ail  his 
prime  fkcultles  were  drowned  and  drenched  in  the 
lees  of  sense)  aflbct  such  a  ewad} 

TKe  Two  Laneaehire  Looere,  1640,  p.  S2. 
O,  how  this  tickles  mee,  to  see  a  ewad, 
Whone^  so  much  as  education  had 
To  make  him  generous,  advane'd  to  sUte. 

BrathwaUtfe  Honeet  Qhot,  1658.  p.  3. 
1  have  opinion,  and  have  ever  had. 
That  wlien  f  see  a  stagg^lng  drunken  ewad. 
Then  that  a  man  worse  then  an  eeae  I  see. 

TathM/^e  Motto,  1022. 

(2)  The  pod  of  a  pea,  6cc.  North.  Grose  sajrs 
the  tenn  is  used  metaphorically  for  one  that  is 
slender,  p.  157,  ed.  18S9.    Coles  has  a  differ- 
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ent  application.  "  A  swad  [of  a  woman], 
obetula"  A  handful  of  pease-straw  is  also 
called  Aiwad, 

(3)  A  sword.    St^oU. 

(4)  A  fish-basket    Sussex, 

SWADDER.  A  pedlar.  Earle,  p.  249.  "  Swad- 
ders  or  pedlers,"  Harrison's  Enghind,  p.  184. 
SWADDLE.    To  beat.    "  Hee  bangde,  belam- 
med,  thumped,  swadled  her,"  Cotgrave,  in  y. 
Chaperon.    "  Swaddled,  cudgelled,"  Coles. 
I  gweare  by  Ood,  and  by  saynt  John, 
Thy  bones  will  I  swaddle,  to  haTe  I  blisse. 

The  W^fk  Lapped  in  Mareit  Skin,  n.  d. 

SWADDLE-BAND.     "  Swadylbande,    bande, 

fosse"  Palsgrave. 
SWADDY.    Pull  of  husks,  or  pods.    **  Goussu, 

coddle,  hullie,  huskie,    swaddle,"  Cotgrave. 

See  Swad  (2). 
SWAFP.    As  much  grass  as  a  scythe  cuts  at  one 

stroke.  Holme,  1688. 
SWAPT.  Thirst.  fIVts. 
SWAG.  (1)  To  hang  loose  and  heavy;  to  sag. 

Warw.    **  I  swagge,  as  a  fatte  persons  belly 

swaggeth  as  he  goth,>  assouage"  Palsgrave. 
^2)  To  swing  about.    &^olk. 
1 3)  Booty ;  large  quantity.    Leic, 
(4)  ^  One  that  falls  down  with  some  violence 

and  noise  is  said  to  come  down  with  a  swag," 

Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  f.  396. 
SWAG-BELLY.    A  loose  heavy  beUy. 
SWAGE.  (1)  To  assuage.    Palsgrave,    In  our 

second  example,  to  lessen  power  ? 

Than  wit  he  thyt  war  noage, 

Guy  of  Warwick,  MiddlehiU  MS. 
Y  scfaall  hare  Harrowde  and  Gye, 
Tyll  they  be  tumgyd  a  gode  partye. 

US.  Cantab.  Ft.  U.  38,  f.  180. 

(2)  To  move  anything  about.    Une. 

h)  A  notch  in  a  blacksmith's  anviL 

{4)  A  joiner's  gauge.    Hokne,  1688,  iiL  366. 

SWAGER.    A  brother-in-law.    Durh. 

SWAGING.    Rrfrigeration,  Palsgrave. 

SWAGLE.    The  same  as  Swag  (2). 

SWAIB.   To  swing  forward  and  backward  like 

a  pendulum.  Somerset, 
SWAIMUS.  Shy ;  squeamish.  Cutkb. 
SWAINE.  A  herdsman  or  servant;  a  youth 
not  yet  an  esquire.  {A,'S.)  In  compositions 
of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  century,  the 
term  is  not  exclusively  applied  in  the  original 
sense.  Any  one  not  a  knight  seems  to  have 
been  so  called. 

Knlghtes,  twainet,  levedies  held, 
Maden  crud  hem  to  biheld. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  204. 
3ondyT  ys  Oayere,  an  hard£  ewayn. 
The  emperowrc  sone  of  Almayn. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft.  it.  38,  f.  160. 
SWAISE.    To  swing  the  arms  in  walking. 
SWAITHE.  (1)  A  row  of  grass  cut  down,    laid 

0*  th*  swaithe  bank,  spread  abroad.    North. 
2)  The  ghost  of  a  dying  person.     Cumb, 
SWAKE.    A  pump-handle.    East, 
SWAL.    SweUed.    (A,-S.) 

He  ewal  lo  faate  and  wondirly, 
That  alni«ftt  bigon  he  for  to  dy. 
Curear  Mundi,  MS,  Coll,  THn.  Cantab,  f.  78. 


SWALCH.    A  pattern.     Yorksh, 
SWALE.  (1)  A  vaUey  ?    Forby  explains  it,  "  a 
low  place ;"  and  Moor,  "  a  gentle  rising  of  the 
ground,  but  with  a  corresponding  dedivity.*' 
Be  the  deth  that  I  shallcdye, 
Therto  my  hed  then  dar  I  ley« 
Now  lone  in  this  noaU. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ▼.  48,  f.  48. 

(2)  To  wither  in  the  sun.    Warw. 

(3)  A  piece  of  wood  going  from  an  upright  shaft 
in  an  oatmeal  mill  to  one  of  the  wheels. 

(4)  A  gutter  in  a  candle.  Also,  to  sweal  ot  gut- 
ter ;  to  melt  away.  Var,  dioL  Metaphori- 
cally, to  grow  thin. 

(5)  Shade;  a  shady  place.  East,  ''Swale, 
umbra;'  MS.  HarL  221,  f.  167. 

(6)  To  split  down  or  off.    Heref. 

(7)  Windy ;  cold ;  bleak.  North.  To  lie  in  the 
swale,  i.  e.  in  the  cold  air. 

(8)  To  singe,  or  bum.  Grose.  **  And  men 
swattden  \idth  greet  heete,"  Wickliffe's  New 
Testament,  p.  249.  Kennett  expluns  it, '« to 
kindle  or  set  on  fire." 

SWALE  R.    A  dealer  in  com,  or  rather  one  who 
buys  corn  and  converts  it  into  meal  before  he 
sells  it  again.    Chesh, 
SWALGE.    A  whirlpool 
SWALIEST.    Coldest.    North. 
SWALLE.    SweUed.    See  SwaL 

And  therfore  h«  ewalle  tor  envye. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ft.  iL  38,  f.  US. 
But  he  his  ye  awey  ne  awerreth 
Prom  hire,  whiche  was  nalud  alle» 
And  sche  for  anglr  thetoi  ewaUe, 

Oower,  MS,  See.  Amttq.  134,  f.  40. 

SWALLOCKY.  A  term  applied  to  the  appear- 
ance  of  clouds  in  hot  weather  before  a  thunder- 
storm. East, 

SWALLOP.    A  heavy  loungbg  walk-    Norf. 

SWALLOW.  (1)  AhoUow  in  the  earth.  North. 
Carr  has  swallow,  a  deep  hollow  in  the  ground, 
in  which  the  rain  is  swallowed  or  conveyed 
off.  It  IS  an  archaism,  occurring  under  the 
form  swolowe,  a  gulf  or  abyss,  as  in  the  Le- 
gende  of  Dido,  179,  "  the  swolowe  of  hell." 
Maundevile,  p.  33,  mentions  "  a  sweloghe  of 
the  gravely  see."  According  to  Kennett, 
**  where  hollow  caverns  remain  in  the  earth 
upon  mine  works,  if  the  roof  or  top  of  such 
caverns  or  hole  made  by  such  fall  is  calld  a 
swallow  and  a  swallow  pit,"  In  the  Pr.  Parv. 
occurs,  '*  Swelwhe  of  a  waterorof  agrownde, 
vorago,"  MS.  Had.  221.  f.  167. 

Howerere  thesayde  nowse  lye  or  be  edified  with 
his  gardeyns,  wallis,  gutters,  ewoloue,  lying  or  beyng 
upon  any  partye  of  the  grownde. 

Chronicon  Jehannis  de  Whethamttede,  p.  54S. 
They  schutlen  seke  for  to  entre  into  crevcys  of 
stoonys,  and  into  swoluwjft  of  the  erthe,  firo  the 
dredef  ull  face  of  oure  Lorde. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft,  IL  38,  f.  7 

(2)  To  swaUow  an  affront,  to  take  an  affront 
without  any  apparent  retaliation. 

SWALLOW-DAY.    April  the  15th.    Var.  ditd. 

SWALLOW-PEAR.    The  service  qiple. 

SWALLOW'S-TAIL.  "  A  swallowes  taile  in 
carpenters  worke,  which  is  a  tastemng  of  two 
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pieces  of  timber  or  boards  so  strongly  that 
they  cannot  away,"  Rider's  Dictionarie,  1633. 
SWALME.    Sickness.    See  Swame,    Also,  to 
tarn  sick  or  ill,  as  in  Ritson,  iii  33. 
That  5ere  Utulle  shalbe  of  wyne. 
And  ttoalme  among  fatte  swyne. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  ▼.  48.  f.  77. 

SWALTER. 

Slippet  In  in  the  iloppet  o-fliute  to  the  girdylle, 
Swalttrt  upe  iwyftly  with  his  sverde  drnwene. 

Morta Arthttrt,  MS,  Uneoln,t,  94. 

SWALTISH.    Hot;  sultry. 

SWAME.  An  attack  of  sickness.  InthefoUow- 
ing  passage,  the  tokens  of  disease.   "  Sweame 
or  swame,  tubita  agrotatio"  Rider. 
In  whose  bloodde  tethed  he  should  have  been. 
His  leprous  *wame»  to  hare  weshed  of  dene. 

Hardyng't  Chronide,  f,  49. 

SWAMLING. 

For  tuHtmiyng  of  glet  that  is  abowte  the  lyver, 
and  the  longtu,  and  the  mylte. 

MS.  Med,  Rw,  XV.  Cent. 
SWAMP.    Lean,  as  cattle.    North, 
Our  why  is  better  tidded  than  this  cow. 
Her  ewr's  but  §wampe  ;  shee's  nut  for  milk  I  trow. 
A  York^irt  Dialogue,  1097,  p.  36. 
SWAN. 

Teche  hyt  fnrthe  thorow-owt  thys  londe, 
Oon  tyll  otbur  that  thys  boke  have  now  »ufan. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  U.  38.  f.  40. 

SWANE.  To  soften;  to  absorb,  applied  to  a 
swelling.    Salop.  Antiq.  p.  583. 

SWAN6.  (1)  A  finesh  piece  of  green  swarth,  ly- 
ing in  a  bottom,  among  arable  or  barren  land ; 
a  dool.    North, 

(2^  A  swamp,  or  bog.     YorJhh, 

(3)  To  swing  with  yiolence.   Etut, 

SWANGE.    The  groin? 

Swappes  In  with  the  swerde.  that  it  the  noange  brystedd, 

Bothe  the  guttes  and  the  gorre  guschea  owte  at  ones. 
MorUArthun,  MS,  Uneoln,  f.  65. 

SWANGENE.    Struck. 

SwerdexMiMingene  In  two  swelterand  knyghtes. 
Lyes  wydeopynewelterande  on  walopande  stedes. 

Mnrte  Arthuf^  MS,  Uncotn,  f.  76. 
SWANGWAYS.    Obliquely ;  aside.    Notf, 
SWANK.  (1)  Laboured.    {A,-S.) 
I  noauk  In  ml  sighing  stede, 
I  sal  wasche  bi  al  nyghtenmi  bede. 

MS,  Cott,  Vespa*.  D.  vlL  f.  3. 
I  noank  criand,  haase  ere  made. 
Chekea  mine  for  pfaM  I  hade. 

MS,  CotU  Vttpas.  D.  Til.  f.  46. 

(2)  To  abate ;  to  shrink ;  to  lessen.  Devon, 
'*  When  a  great  swelling  abates,  and  the  skin 
hangs  loose,  particularly  that  of  the  belly,  it 
is  said  to  swank,"  MS.  Deron  01. 

(3)  To  strike  with  a  sword  ? 

He  swounande  diede.  and  on  the  swarthelengede, 
Sweltes  ewynne  swiftly,  and  twanke  he  no  more. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS,  lAneoln,  f.84. 

(4)  A  bog.    (5)  To  give  way,  or  sink. 
SWANKING.     Big;  large.     North, 
SWANKUM.  To  walk  to  and  fro  in  an  idle  and 

careless  manner.    Somerset. 
SWANKY.  (1)  Boggy.     Far,  dial, 

i2)  Swaggering ;  strutting.  Wilts, 
3)  The  weakest  small  beer.  West, 
(4)  A  strong  strapping  fellow.     North. 


SWANT.    Proper;  steady.    West. 

SWAN-UPPING.  The  taking  of  swans,  per- 
formed  annually  by  the  swan  companies,  with 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  at  their  head,  for 
the  purpose  of  marking  them.  The  king's 
swans  were  marked  with  two  nicks  or  notches, 
whence  adouble  animal  was  invented,  unknown 
to  the  Greeks,  called  the  swan  with  two  necks, 
A  MS.  of  swan  marks  is  in  the  library  of  the 
Royal  Society,  described  in  Arch,  ivi  Upping 
the  swans  was  formerly  a  favorite  amuse* 
ment,  and  the  modem  term  swan-hopping  is 
merely  a  corruption  from  it  The  struggle  of 
the  swans  when  caught  by  their  pursuers,  and 
the  duckings  which  the  latter  received  in  the 
contest,  made  this  diversion  very  popular. 
See  Kempe's  Loseley  Manuscripts,  p.  309. 

SWAP.  0)  To  barter ;  to  exchange.     Far,  diaL 

(2)  To  cut  wheat  in  a  peculiar  way,  to  chop,  not 
to  reap  it.    Sussex, 

(3)  Clean ;  quickly ;  smartly.     West, 

(4)  A  blow.    Also,  to  strike.    Li  some  counties, 
a  fall  is  called  a  swap. 

With  m»appe»  sore  thel  hem  swong. 
CurmtrMundi,  MS,  CoU,  THn,  Cantab,  f.  118. 
And  on  hys  body  so  many  twappif. 
With  blody  lyppys  y  kysse  hym  here. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  48. 
Kastet  in  his  elere  schelde  and  coveres  hym  Aill  faire, 
bwappet  of  the  swerde  hande  ab  he  by  glenttis. 

Morte  Arthvre,  MS,  Uneoln,  t,  97. 

SWAPS.  (1)  To  place  aslant.    North, 

(2)  To  sweep.   North,    (A,-S.) 

hS  A  long  oar  used  by  keelmen.  Newc, 

(4)  A  fork  for  spreading  manure.    North. 

(5)  The  handle  of  a  pump.    Norf,   It  is  also  the 
same  as  Sweep  (2). 

(6)  A  bar  for  hanging  kettles  over  the  fire. 
SWAPER.    The  same  as  Sway  (1). 
SWAPPER.   A  great  falsehood.    Kent. 
SWAPPING.    Large  ;  huge ;  strong.     West. 

A  filch- man  in  his  hande,  a  noapping  ale  dagger 
at  his  back,  containing  by  estimation  some  two  or 
three  pounds  of  yron  in  the  hyltes  and  chape. 

A  Qmnterctiffii  given  to  Martin  Junior,  1580. 

SWAPSON.   A  slattern.     Wane, 
SWARBLE.    The  same  as  Swarm  (1). 
SWARD.    Skin;   covering.     (A,-S,)     Sward- 
pork,  bacon  cured  in  large  flitches.    **  Swarde 
or  sworde  of  flesch,  eoriana,"  Pr.  Parv. 
SWARE.    (1)  Sure;   true.    Perhaps  swete  of 
sware,  as  in  1.  441,  i.  e.  swere  or  neck. 
He  seyde.  Syrt,  wendyth  ovyr  the  sea. 
And  bydd  the  emperowre  of  Rome  sende  me 
Hys  doghtur  swete  and  noare, 

Le  Bone  Florence  of  tUmte,  90. 
(2)  Square.    Prompt,  Parv, 
h)  Painful.    Conybeare's  Octavian,  p.  58. 
(4)  To  answer.     Gawuyne, 
SWARF.  (1)  The  grit  worn  away  from  the  grind- 
ing-stones  used  in  grinding  cutlery  wet.  York. 
Also  called  wheel-twoff, 
(2)  To  swoon ;  to  ftOnt     North, 
SWARFF-MONEY.    "  The  swarff-money  is  one 
peny  half-peny ;  it  must  be  paid  before  the 
rising  of  the  sun;  the  party  most  go  thrice 
about  the  cross,  and  lay  the  swarff-money,  and 
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then  take  witness,  and  lay  it  in  the  hole ;  and 
when  ye  have  so  done,  look  well  that  yoor 
witness  do  not  deceive  you,  for  if  it  be  not 
paid,  ye  give  a  great  forfeiture,  xxx.  s.  and  a 
white  bull,"  Blount. 
SWARFFY.  Swarthy ;  tawny.  Ixmc, 
SWARM.  (1)  To  cKmb  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  in 
which  there  are  no  side  branches  for  one  to 
rest  the  hands  and  feet  on.    North, 

He  tumrmHd  up  into  a  tree, 

Whyle  eyther  of  them  might  other  te. 

^  Imnbrtt*,  SSI. 

(2)  The  motion  of  the  limbs  in  ascending  the 
boll  of  a  tree  in  contradistinction  of  climbing 
amongst  the  branches.    North, 

(3)  To  beat ;  to  thrash.    South, 

(4)  A  large  number  of  people.  Swarmerif  a  great 
number,  Tim  Bobbin  Gl. 

What  furies  guided  this  misguided  twarme 
To  bend  their  force  against  unthoughted  harme  > 
Rowtamfa  Betraying  ^fChritt,  1598,  stg.  B.  Ui. 

SWART.  (1)  Black;  dark;  swarthy.     Also,  to 
blacken,  as  by  burning,  &c.    "  I  swart,  as  a 
thyng  dothe  whan  it  begynneth  to   bume,'' 
Palsgrave,  verb.  f.  381. 
Foaming  about  the  chaps  like  some  wildc  boore. 
As  «u^rf  and  tawnie  as  an  India  Moore. 
L$Mng ^  Humour$  Biood  <fi  the  Hsod-FaUu,  1600. 
(2)  The  same  as  Sweard^  q.  v. 

Howbeit,  where  the  rocks  and  quarrie  grounds 
are,  I  take  the  twart  of  the  earth  to  be  so  thin,  that 
no  tree  of  anie  greatnease,  other  than  shrubs  and 
bushn,  is  Able  to  grow. 

HarrUon't  Dascrlprton  tif  England,  p.  SIS. 

SWARTER.    Darker ;  more  black. 
His  nek  is  greter  than  a  bola. 
His  bodl  \9twttrter  than  ani  cole. 

Gy  tf  Wancikt,  p.  860. 

8WAETH.  (l)BUck?  (J.-S,) 

Wadr  to  sle  swarth  lice.  Take  mogwort,  worroe- 
wode,  saveyn,  the  water  of  theis  sleth  the  vermyn 
in  mans  eynlyddes,  and  in  his  chare  benethe  the 
narelle.  MS,  Sloane  7,  t.  &\, 

(2)  Sward ;  grass ;  any  outward  covering,  as  the 
rind  of  bacon.  {A.-S,)  "  On  the  swarthe 
lengede,"  Morte  Arthure,  MS.  f.  84. 

(3)  Grose  defines  twarth,  **  grass  just  cut  to  be 
made  up  into  hay.''  A  wttrth  is  a  row  of  cut 
grass.  An  anonymons  correspondent  has  fur- 
nished me  with  the  following  observations  on 
a  passage  hitherto  unintelligible : 

*"  In  Mr.  Wright's  first  volume  of  the  Bio. 
graphia  Britannica  Literaria  (Anglo-Saxon 
period),  there  ii  a  riddle,  the  seventh  line  of 
which  is  thus  printed : 

corfen  sworfen  :       cut  and 

leaving  the  second  word  untranslated.  It 
strikes  me  that  twotfen  is  the  same  word  which 
is  now  used  in  Kent  and  elsewhere  as  twart hed^ 
or  laid  in  twarth.  It  is  the  word  required  in 
that  particular  part  of  the  description  to  carr/ 
tut  the  process  regularly,  cut  and  twartktd^ 
turned  and  dried^  bound  and  twitted^  &c** 
8WART-RUTTER.  "  Areister  or  iwart-mttcr, 
a  German  horseman,*'  Cotgrave. 

Good  thrlftie  men,  they  drawe  oat  a  dinner  with 


sallets,  like  a  swart-rmttet^t  sute,  and  make  Xadoaa 
Nature  their  best  caterer. 

Nash'*  Pierce  Pennileeee,  .tti. 

Next  five  ewarttrutter*  strangely  apparalled  with 

great  hose  down  to  the  small  of  their  I^s.  with 

strange  caps  agreeable,  bearing  on  their  nedu  long 

swords.  Woctta  Bautmana  Glorpt  166,  p.  4S. 

SWARVE.  (l)TocUmb. 

Then  Gordon  twareed  the  malne-mast  tree. 

He  ewarved  it  with  might  and  maine  ; 
But  Horselej  with  a  bearing  arrowe. 
Stroke  the  Gordon  through  the  bralne. 

Pereif*s  Retiquee,  p.  ISS. 

(2)  To  swerve.    Morte  d'Arthur,  it  225. 

And  doth  hartily  confiesse  that  whosoerer  ewaryiet 
ttom  this  patterae  ewarvee  from  honesty*  though 
hee  be  deepely  learned. 

Stephen^  Eee^fea  and  Charaetere,  1615,  p.  198. 

(3)  To  fill  up ;  to  be  choked  up  with  sediment, 
as  the  channel  of  a  river.     South, 

SWARY.  Useless;  worthless.  North, 
SWASH.  (1)  '*  To  fence,  to  swash  with  swords, 
to  swagger,"  Florio,  p.  127.  '*  To  swash, 
ckmffo,  gladiis  conerq>Oy**  Coles.  Forby  has 
noathy  to  affect  valour,  to  vapour,  or  svragger ; 
but  these  are  secondary  meanings. 

(2)  A  roaring  blade ;  a  swaggerer. 

Or  score  out  husbands  in  the  charcoal  ashet. 
With  country  knights,  not  roaring  city  washm, 

Ovid  de  Arte  Jmandi,  fte.  1€77>  P-  14L 

(3)  A  torrent  of  water.  **  A  great  swash  of  water, 
moffmu  aquarum  torrent"  Coles.  The  verb 
is  still  in  use,  to  spill  or  splash  water  about. 

S4)  Refuse ;  hog-wash.    Devpn, 
5)  Soft;quashy.    North, 

SWASH-BUCKET.  The  common  receptade 
of  the  washings  of  the  scullery.  Devon.  A 
mean  slatternly  woman  is  so  called.  *'  Swash- 
bucket,  a  careless  hussy  that  carries  her  bucket 
so  that  the  milk  or  pigs  wash  and  such  like  is 
always  flapping  or  flashing  over,"  MS.  Devon 
Glossary. 

SWASH-BUCKLER.  LiteraUy,  one  who  makes 
a  clattering  noise  by  swashing  his  sword  against 
his  buckler.  Hence,  a  swaggering  ruflkn, 
one  vrith  more  show  of  bravery  than  real 
courage.  *'  A  bravo,  a  swash-buckler,  one 
that  formony  and  good  cheere  vrill  follow  any 
man  to  defend  him  and  fight  for  him,  but  if 
any  danger  come,  he  runs  away  the  first  and 
leaves  him  in  the  lurch,"  Florio,  p.  74.  Cot- 
grave  translates  bravache^  ^  a  roister,  cotter, 
swaggerer,  twash  buckler^  one  thats  ever 
vaunting  of  his  owne  valour." 

Whereby  a  man  male  see  how  mnnie  bloudie 
quarels  a  bralling  »wa*h-buckler  male  picke  out  of  a    ; 
bottle  of  hale,  namelle  when  his  brsJnes  are  fbro-   I 
bitten  with  a  bottle  of  napple  ale. 

HoUnehed,  Otron.  Iretend,  p.  S7< 
llle  ipee,  the  same ;  I  desire  no  more  than  this 
sheep-hook  in  my  hand  to   encounter   with  that 
ewaeh-buckler,  He^wwHTe  Love's  MUtreee,  p.  SS. 

A  drunkard,  a  whorehupter,  a  gamer,  a  «w««A- 
bucklett  a  rufllan  to  waste  his  money  in  proud  ap- 
psrel.  PUkingttmU  Works,  p.  151. 

SWASHING.     Slashing ;  dashing.    Shak, 

SWASH  WAY.  A  deep  swampy  place  in  large 
sands  in  the  sea.    Var.  dial 

SWASHY.  (1)  Swaggering.    Eatt, 
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(2)  Watery,  as  vegetables  are.    Ncrth, 
SWASIONS.    Persuasions. 

Made  at  his  commyng  into  your  notable  pretence 
at  Wyndsore,  ail  the  atoatiotf  and  colour,  all  mocions 
In  the  moste  apparaunt  wise  that  he  could,  to  induce 
your  highnet  to  your  agrement. 

Hall»  Henry  VJI.  f.  62. 
SWASSING.     Dashing ;  splashing. 
Drencb'd  with  the  $tDa*ting  waves  and  stew'd  in  sweat, 
Scarce  able  with  a  cane  our  boat  to  set 

Taylot'9  Workes,  1630,  iil.  74. 
SWAT.  (1)  A  quantity.    Unc. 

or  hys  hele  he  aae  ne  strot, 
Bot  thow  telle  wo  hym  bygate. 

Wrighfa  Seven  Sagee,  p.  38. 

(3)  Sweat.     Still  in  use. 

(4)  A  knock,  or  blow ;  a  fall.     North, 

(5)  To  throw  down  forcibly.     North, 

(6)  To  squat  down.    Yorksh, 

(7)  To  swoon.    Lane, 

SWATCH.  (1)  To  bind,  as  to  swaddle,  &c. 

(2)  A  pattern,  or  sample ;  a  piece  or  shred  cut 
off  from  anything.    North. 

(3)  To  separate,  or  cut  off.    Yorkth, 

(4)  A  row  of  barley,  &c 

Onespreadeth  those  bands,  so  in  order  to  lie. 
As  barley  (in  noatehee)  may  fill  it  thereby. 

Tueeer'e  Husbandry,  p.  185. 

SWATCHEL.  (1)  A  fat  slattern.     Warw. 
(2)  To  beat  with  a  swatch  or  wand.    Kent, 
S WATCHELLED.    Dirty ;  daggled ;  oppressed 

fipom  walking  or  over-exertion.     Warw, 
SWATH.  (1)  Same  as  Swarth  (3). 
^2)  To  tie  up  com  in  sheaves.    "  Swathed  or 

made  into  sheaves,"  Cotgrave  in  v.  Javelt. 
SWATH-BAUKS.    The  edges  of  grass  between 

the  semicircular  cuttings  of  the  scythe.  Yorkth, 

Swath-banks,  rows  of  new-mown  grass. 
SWATH-BONDS.     Swaddling-bands.    Nare$, 

**  Two  swathe-bands,''  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  127. 
About  a  faint  and  slender  body  wear 
A  flannel  au^afAframf  or  warm  stomacher. 

Ovid  de  Arte  Anutndiy  &c.  1677*  P.  76. 

SWATHE.   Calm.    North, 

SWATHEL.    A  strong  man.    Gavmyne, 

SWATHELE.  To  swaddle.  "  Swathele  me  so 
that  I  run  a-gasping,"  Brit.  Bibl.  1.  345. 

SWATHER.    To  faint    Somerset.      ' 

SWATHE-RAKING.  The  operation  of  hand- 
raking  between  the  swathes  (or  mown  rows) 
of  barley  or  oats,  to  collect  on  to  such  swathes 
the  loose  stalks  or  ears  scattered  in  the  mow- 
ing. From  a  habit  of  transposing  harsh  con- 
sonants, the  word  is  sometimes, pronounced 
twake-rathing  and  rake'Swathmg.     Moor, 

SWATHING-CLOTHES.  Swaddling  clothes, 
or  bandages  in  which  children  were  rolled  up. 
Shak, 

SWATTE.    Sweated.    {A,^S,) 

SWATTER.  To  spill  or  throw  about  water,  as 
geese  and  ducks  do  in  drinking.  Yorksh,  Also, 
to  scatter,  to  waste. 

SWATTLE.  (1)  To  waste  away.    North, 

(2)  To  drink,  as  ducks  do  water.  North,  Hence 
a  swattling  fellow,  or  one  that  always  swattles, 
•  tippkr. 


SWATTOCK.    A  severe  falL     Norf, 
SWAUR.    A  swath  of  grass.     Devon. 
S  WAVE.  To  pass  backward  and  forward.  Cumh. 
SWAY.  (1)  A  switch  used  by  thatchers  to  bind 

their   work,    usually   pronounced    9Woy   in 

Suffolk.    East. 

(2)  A  balance,  or  lever.    Suffolk. 

(3)  To  swing.  **  Let  us  sway  on,"  let  us  go  on 
rapidly,  Sbak.  We  still  use  awing  in  a  similar 
sense.  "  He  went  swinging  on,"  L  e.  at  a 
violent  pace;  '*he  went  at  a  swingmf 
pace,"  &c. 

So  it  happened  at  the  last. 

An  halfepeny  halter  made  hym  flut. 

And  therin  he  ewayee. 

The  Beke  cfMayd  Emiyn,  p.  26. 

(4)  To  weigh ;  to  lean  upon.    North, 
SWAYNE.    Noise,  or  sweven. 

Hys  wyngget  was  long  and  wyght ; 
To  the  chyld  he  tokeaflyght. 
With  an  howge  ewayne. 

Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  84. 

SWAY-POLE.  A  long  pole  fixed  at  the  top  of 
a  post  as  a  pivot,  by  which  water  is  drawn 
from  a  welL  S%ffolk,  Kennett  gives  it  as  a 
Cheshire  word,  "  a  long  pole  in  a  pin  to  draw 
up  coals  from  the  pit,  tum'd  round  by  a 
horse,"  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

SWEAK. 
Or  in  amystie  morning  if  thou  wilt 

Make  pitfalls  for  the  larke  and  pheldlfare. 
Thy  prop  and  eweake  shall  be  both  overguilt. 

With  Cyparissusselfe  thou  shalt  compare 
For  gins  and  wyles,  theooiels  to  beguile. 
Whilst  thou  under  a  bush  shalt  sit  and  smile. 

The  AJBfeotUmaU  Shapheard,  15M. 

SWEARING.    Squeaking. 

The  one  in  a  tweaking  treble,  the  other  In  an  ale- 
blowen  base.  Kind-  Harfe  Dreame,  1BQ8. 

SWEAL.    The  same  as  Swate^  q.  v. 

S WEAME.    The  same  as  Swame,  q.  v. 

SWEAMISH.     Squeamish;  modest.    North, 

SWEAR.  (I)  To  swear  by.   Shak. 

(2)  An  oath.    See  Swore, 

(3)  To  spit,  said  of  a  cat.  Far,  dial  «  The 
dog  swears  when  he  grumbles  and  snarles," 
KenneU,  MS  Lansd.  1033,  f.  398. 

SWEARD.  "  Sweard,  of  some  called  Swarth, 
the  turf  or  upper  crust  of  heath  ground," 
Holme,  1688. 

SWEARLE.    An  eye  with  a  peculiar  cast. 

SWEAT.  (1)  To  beat ;  to  thrash.    East, 

(2)  To  sweat  a  person*s  purse,  to  cause  him  to 
spend  nearly  idl  his  money. 

SWEAT-CLOTH.  A  handkerchief.  North, 
«  Sudarium,  a  swetyng  clothe,"  MS.  Harl. 
2270,  f.  183. 

SWEATING.  Violent  perspiration  was  for- 
merly considered  a  remedy  for  the  lues 
venerea. 

Why,  sir,  I  thought  it  dvty  to  informe  you. 
That  you  were  better  match  a  rulnd  bawd. 
One  ten  timea  cured  by  eweatingwnd.  the  tub. 

The  atye  Match,  1639,  p.  M. 

SWEB.    To  faint;  to  swoon.   North. 
SWECH.    Such.    (A.-S.) 
I  Many  men  in  this  world  aftyr  here  pilgrimage 
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have  left  memorUlet  of  twrecA  thingU  as  tM  have 
herd  and  teyn.  MS,  Bodt.  423«  f.  SSff. 

SWECHT.    Force,  or  violence.    North, 

SWEDDLE.    To  swell ;  to  puff  out.     North, 

SWEDE.    A  swarth  of  grass.    North, 

SWEDIRD.    Jerked? 

Speris  to-bratt  aod  In  pecei  flowen, 
Swerdes  $w«d^  out  and  laid  hem  doun. 

Jto/anrf,  MS.  Lan»d.  338,  f.  380. 

SWEE.  (1)  A  giddiness  in  the  head.     North, 

(2)  Out  of  the  perpendicular.    Norlkumb. 

S  WEEL.  (1)  A  nut  made  to  turn  in  the  centre  of 
t  chair,  a  swivel.    Northumb, 

(2)  A  sudden  burst  of  laughter.    North, 

SWEEM.    To  swoon.    Somenet. 

SWEEMISH.    Faint.    Somerset, 

SWEEP.  (1)  To  drink  up.    North, 

(2)  **  A  great  poste  and  high  is  set  faste ;  then 
over  it  cometh  a  longe  bearoe  whiche  renneth 
on  a  pynne,  so  that  the  one.ende  havynge 
more  poyse  then  the  other,  causeth  the 
lygfater  ende  to  ryse ;  with  such  beere  brew, 
ers  in  London  dooe  drawe  up  water ;  thej  call 
it  a  tweepe,"  Elyot,  ed.  1559. 

(3)  An  instrument  used  by  turners  for  making 
mouldings  in  wood  or  metal. 

SWEEP-CHIMNEY.    A  chimney-sweep.   5f# 
SWEEPLESS.    An  ignoramus.    Cumb. 
SWEEP-NET.  A  large  fishing-net.  "  Egpartner, 

a  great  sweepe-net  for  fishing,'*  Cotgrave. 
SWEEPS.    The  arms  of  a  mill.    Kent, 
S WEE  R.  ( 1 )  UnwiUing.     Northumb. 

(2)  Sure ;  faithful. 

Thou  art  a  young  man  ai  I, 
And  seemt  to  be  as  *w*er. 

Roldn  Hood,  i.  100. 

(3)  A  neck.    (J.-S.) 

That  sche  aboute  hir  white  sweere 
It  dede,  and  hlng  hirtelve  there. 

Cktwtr,  MS,  BodL  894. 
SWEET.  (1)  Perfumed.     Sweet  ghveM,  &c. 
(2)  A  term  of  endearment  applied  to  a  woman. 
Still  in  use.     Sweet  and  twenty  was  also  a 
phrase  of  affection  to  a  girl. 
Say,  that  of  all  names  'tis  a  name  of  woe. 
Once  a  kings  name,  but  now  It  is  not  so : 
And  when  all  this  is  done,  I  know  'twill  griere  thee, 
And  therfore  {tweet)  why  should  I  now  beleere  thee  f 
Dr^on'a  HenHeall  BpietUe,  1637,  p.  177. 
In  delay  there  lies  no  plenty ; 
Then  come  kiss  me,  »w0et.and-tt»enty. 

Twelfth  Night,  iL  3. 

SWEET-BAG.  A  small  silk  bag  filled  with 
spices,  &c.  used  as  a  cosmetic 

SWEET-BREASTED.    SweeUvoiced. 

SWEETFUL.    Delightful ;  full  of  sweete. 

SWEET-HEART.  A  lover.  Var.  dioL  It  ia 
also  common  as  a  verb,  to  court,  to  woo. 

SWEETIES.     SweetmeaU.     Var.  dial 

SWEETING.  (1)  A  kind  of  sweet  apple  men- 
tioned  by  Ascham  and  others,  translated  by 
melimelum  in  Rider's  Dictionarie,  1640.  A 
bitter  tweeting  is  mentioned  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  ii.  4.  "  Swetyng  an  apple,  pomme 
doulce,*'  Pabgrave,  1530. 

(2)  A  term  of  endearment,  still  in  use  according 
to  Palmer's  Devon.  GL  p.  88. 


By  Jesu,  he  salde,  my  ewmthtg, 
1  have  but  three  shylUng, 
That  is  but  a  lytUe  thing. 
But  if  I  had  more. 

The  3iUntr  <^  Jbington,  n.  d. 
Launfal  beheld  that  swete  wyjth, 
Alle  hys  love  yn  her  was  Iy;th, 

And  keste  that  swete  flour ; 
And  sat  adoun  her  bysyde. 
And  seyde,  ewetyng,  what  so  betyde, 
I  am  to  thyn  honoure. 

iUuetratimu  <tf  VtOry  Miftkologif,  p.  IS. 
SWEET-LIPS.    An  epicure ;  a  glutton. 
SWEET-MART.    The  badger.     Yorkeh, 
SWEETNER.  (1)  A  person  who  bids  at  a  sale  to 

raise  the  price,  not  intending  to  purchase. 
(2)  A  guinea-dapper;  one  who  dropped  a 
guinea,  and  then  pretending  to  find  it  when  a 
respectable  person  passed  by,  was  liberal 
enough  to  offer  him  half  as  a  proper  compli- 
ment  for  being  present  at  the  discovery, 
treat  him  at  a  public-house,  and  eventually 
fleece  him  of  his  money. 

Guinea  dropping  or  ewe^ttdmg  is  a  paultry  little 
cheat  that  was  recommended  to  the  world  about 
thirty  years  ago  by  a  memorable  gentleman  that  has 
since  had  the  misfortune  to  be  taken  olT,  I  mean 
hang'd,  for  a  misdemeanour  upon  the  highway. 
The  Country  GentJemmn'e  Vade  Mecwm,  16B9,  p.  97* 
SWEETNINGS. 

If  I  were  to  paint  Sloth,  (as  I  am  not  secne  in  the 
tweetninge  by  Saint  John  the  Bvangelbt.)  I  sweare 
I  would  draw  it  like  a  stationer  that  I  knowe. 

Vath'e  Pierce  PennUeeee,  IfiSS. 

SWEETS.    The  herb  sweet-dcely.    North. 

SWEET-SEG.      A  sweet-smelling,  sedge-like 
plant.    Acorus  calamus.  East, 

SWEET-TOOTH.     He  has  got  a  sweet  tooth, 
i.  e.  he  is  fond  of  sweet  things. 

SWEET- WORT.    The  decoction  from  mah  be- 
fore that  of  the  hops  is  extracted.    Souih, 

SWEETY.     Beautiful.     **It'8  a  sweety   fine 
morning."    Line, 

SWEF.    A  cry  to  hounds  to  check  them  and 
prevent  their  running  riot     {A,-N,) 

SWEFNE.    A  dream.     (A.-S,) 
Hb  fader  he  tolde  a  ew^fne  anijt  that  him  mette. 

MS.Bodl,6n»  f.l. 
Within  on  a  ryche  bedde  rystys  a  littylle, 
And  with  the  swogheof  the  see  in  ewtfuffng  he  feUe. 
Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Umeoln,  L  61. 

SWEG.    To  sway,  or  incline.   Line, 
SWEGH.    A  violent  motion.     (A,'S,) 
SWEIGH.    To  swing.     See  Sway, 
SWEIGHT.  Portion ;  greatest  quantity.  North. 
SWELDERSOME.    Very  sultry.   East. 
SWELE.  (1)  To  wash.    £.deBruttne, 
(2)  A  swelling ;  a  tumour. 

So  loug  he  pleiede  with  yong  nun, 
A  ewele  in  his  membres  cam  than. 

T%e  Sewn  Saget,  1386. 
SWELEWE.    To  swallow.    (A.^S.) 

For  styuche  of  the  mowthe.  Ete  piliole  drie  and 
cerfoyle,  and  etoetew  eysel,  when  thou  gost  to  bedde, 
and  wasche  thi  mowthe  with  venegre. 

MS,  Med.  Ree.  XT.Cenc 
That  morsel  ewelowe  thou  good  sped«. 
But  in  thin  honde  hotde  the  thredeb 

MS.  LaiMd.  798.  f.  I& 
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SWELGHE.    To  swallow.    (^..&) 

And  belle  ntle  opene  than  Mle  wyde, 
And  twtlghe  that  synf^lle  company. 

Hampote,  MS.  Boww»  p.  1. 

SWELK.    The  noise  caused  by  the  revolving  of 
a  barrel  chum  at  the  time  of  the  butter  sepa- 
rating from  the  milk.    Eatt, 
SWELKING.     Sultry.     Norf. 
SWELL.  (1)  A  fop..    Var.diaL 
(2)  To  swaUow.     Somertet, 
SWELLS.     Eager;  furious.     (A,-S.) 
Dewkys»  erlys  and  barons  aLra* 
That  ante  were  bolde  and  twOle. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  fi.  38,  f.  03. 

SWELLED-NOSE.    A  person  in  an  ill  humour 

is  said  to  have  a  twelled  nose.    North, 
SWELSH.     A  quelsh,  or  folL    West, 
SWELTE.  (l)Todie;tofaint.    (^.-5.)   Swelt, 
died,  fainted,  the  part.  past. 
Twyt  in  a  swonnyng,  ttoeite  as  cho  walde. 
He  preMed  to  his  palfray  in  presance  of  lordea. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Uneoln,  f.  61. 
And  rijte  as  he  had  lalde  thirwordex,  he  ntelt  In 
Alexander  armes.  MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  SI. 

Where  my  payne  for  yhowe  was  maste. 
And  whare  I  noeltte  and  y>heelded  the  gBMte. 

Hampole,  MS.  Bowetf  p.  154. 

(2)  To  broil  with  heat.     North, 

The  dogged  dog  dales  now  with  heat  doe  twelt. 
And  now's  the  season  of  th'  unseasn'd  aire. 

Ttvhr't  Workes,  it  SM. 
Soft  a  while,  not  away  so  fast,  they  melt  them ; 
Piper,  be  hang'd  awhile  I  knave,  looke  the  dauncers 
«u;«/r  them.  Britith  Bibliographer ,{.  ^\a, 

SWELTERED.  Very  hot ;  overcome  with  heat ; 
in  a  great  perspiration.  West,  "  Sweltered 
venom,"  venom  moistened  with  the  animal's 
sweat,  Shak.  "  Swalterynge  or  swownvnge, 
sincopar  Pr.  Parv.  MS.  Hart.  221,  f.  167. 
SWELTH.  Mud  and  filth.  Nares, 
SWELTING.    To  swelt  rice  is  to  soften  or  boU 

it  before  being  baked  in  a  pudding.  Lane. 
SWELTRY.    Overpowcrin^y  snltry. 

But  as  we  see  the  sunne  oft  tltnes,  through  over 

ttcettrie  heate, 
Changing  the  weather  faire,  great  stormes  and  thuo- 
dercraks  doth  threat. 

Honomrt  jteademie,  1(110,  I.  18. 
SWEME.  (1)  Swimming;  giddiness.    {A.-S.) 
Loke  at  thou  come  at  that  tyme. 
Other  swowne  shal  iCn]  $wemt. 

The  lady  shall  t-se.  Degrtvamt,  121 1 . 

(2)  Sorrow.    SwernqfiU,  sorrowful. 

Whan  this  was  seide,  his  bert  began  to  melt 
For  reray  noem^  of  this  twemtful  tale. 

l4fdgat^9  Minor  Poenu,  p.  38. 

SWENE.  (1)  Noise. 

You  wemen  of  Jerusalem, 
Weepe  not  for  me;  ney  make  no  ttotne. 
But  for  your  owne  bame  teame 
You  mon  reme  tcnderlye.  Cheater  Pfe^,  il.  63. 
(2)  MS.  Bodl.  175  reads  swem. 

And  Dowe  that  fitte  male  I  not  fleye, 
Thlnke  me  never  so  noene. 

Chetter  Plmytt  L  189. 

SWENGINGE.  (1)  "  Swengynge,  excussio,"  Pr. 

Parv.     "Swengyne  or  schakyne,  as  mene 

done  dothys  and  other  lyke,''  ib. 
(2)  Moving ;  stirring.    Pron^t.  Part. 


SWENSIE.    The  qoinsey  in  the  throat. 
SWEPAGE.  The  crop  of  hay  in  t  meadow,  also 

called  the  sweps  in  some  parts. 
SWEPE.  (1)  A  whip.     "  Sweypc  for  a  top  or 
scoorge  JZa^eZAitn ;  sweyp«  or  swappe,  aUq>a" 
Pr.  Parv.  MS.  HarL  221,  f.  167. 
Bio  and  blody  thus  am  I  bett, 
Swongcn  with  tweptye  and  alle  to-swett. 

Townotay  Miftieriet,  p.  SS7. 

(2)  A  baker's  malkin.    Pr,  Parv. 

(3)  A  crop  of  hay.    Blount,  p.  628. 
SWEPERLYE.     Swiftly ;  speedily.    (^.-&) 

Swyftly  with  swerdes  they  swappene  there-aftyre, 
Swappes  doune  fulle  motperlye  swelltande  knyghtes. 
Morte  Jrthure,  MS,  Lbteoln,  f.  09. 

SWEPING.   A  whip,  or  scourge. 

Mikel  aweping  over  sInAiI  cUves, 
Hopand  in  Laverd  merqr  umgives. 

MS.  Cott,  Veepat.  D.  vii.  f.  SO 
And  ogaln  me  thai  fah>ed  and  come  in  ane, 
Samened  on  me  ewepingee,  and  I  wist  nane. 

MS,  Cott.  Vupae,  D.  vii.  f. ». 
SWEPPENE.    Laid? 

In  swathes  «M;«7)pen«  downe,  ftille  of  swete  flouret} 
Thare  unbrydilles  thels  bolde,  and  baytes  theire 
horses.  Morte  Arthure,  MS,  Uneoln,  f.  80. 

SWEPPLE.    Same  as  Sw^le,  q.  v. 

SWER.    Sure. 

Serche  and  ye  shall  fynd  In  every  oongregacyon 
That  long  to  the  pope,  for  they  are  to  me  full  noer. 
And  wyll  be  so  long  as  they  last  and  endwer. 

BaU^a  Kynge  Johan,  p.  8. 

SWERD.  (1)  A  sword.  (^.-5.)  "  Ensis,  a 
swerde ;  ensifer,  a  swerde  berer,"  MS.  Harl. 
2257,  f.  38. 

They  schett  arows  heded  with  stele. 
They  faghte  with  scharpe  awynii/a  wele. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  168. 

(2)  The  same  as  Sward,  q.  v. 
SWERE.     Dull ;  heavy.    Durh. 
SWERLE.    To  twist,  or  roll  about.     North, 
SWERNE.     Sworn.     (A.-S.) 
SWERNES.    Sourness ;  sadness. 
SWETE.  (1)  Suit.    (2)  Sweated.     Gawayne, 
SWETE-HOLLE.   A  pore  in  the  skin ;  a  sweat, 
hole.      "Poms,    a   swete    hoUe,"    Nomi- 
nale  MS.  xv.  Cent. 
SWETELICHE.    Sweetly.    (^.-5.) 
Heo  schnlen  l-seon  the  lavedi 
That  Jhesu  Crist  of-kende : 
Bi-tweonen  hire  armea 
Swetelkhe  he  wende. 

MS.  Cott.  Calig.  A.  ix.  f.  945. 

SWETHENS.    Swedes. 

Buckling  besides  in  niany  dang'rous  fights. 
With  Norwaies,  SuvtAeyw,  and  with  Muscovites. 
2>ray<on'«  Poenu,  1837>'P*S46, 

SWETTER.    Sweeter.    (A.~S,) 
SWEVEN.    A  dream ;  a  slumber.    {A,-S.) 
As  he  was  In  sorowe  and  dud  wepe, 
Uppon  hys  bedd  he  felle  on  slepe ; 
He  can  mete  a  strannge  noewm. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  ITL 
Now  by  my  faye,  sayd  Jollye  Robin, 

A  tweaven  I  had  this  night ; 

I  dreamt  me  of  two  wlghty  yemen. 

That  fast  with  me  can  fight. 

Peny'e  ReHqmeaf  p.  29 

SWE  VIL.    The  swingel  of  a  flaiL 
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8WETE.   1)  To  fiOl;  to  descend. 
t>oinme  h«  not^  ftille  swythe,  and  in  a  swoun*  fallyt. 
Morf  Arthurs,  MS,  Uneutn,  f.  97. 

(2)  To  sound.   (J.^S.) 
SWEYN.    Noise. 

The  tablet  ther  held  an  bond 

BItuen  bem,  witboaten  tw^mu 

Ltgend  nf  Vop*  Oregoty,  p.  29. 

SWHALOUE.  To  swallow.  MS.Gloss.xY.Cent 
SWICE.    "  Swyce  or  swyccrs  yr^fleuite  dak- 
mant,'*  Palsgpraye,  subst.  f.  68.  ^ 

SWICHE.    Such.    (A.^S,) 

Swieh§  idiuld  aoomber  also  fele. 

jirth«mr  and  MeHIn,  p.  26. 

SWICHEN.    The  herb  groundsel 

SWICK.    Den? 

He  ys  black  at  any  pydc. 

And  alto  felle  at  a  lyon  in  byt  twjfdt, 

MS,  Cofttab,  Ft.  U.  98.  f.  195. 

SWIDDEN.    Toswealjorsinge.    North, 
SWI  ODER.    To  doubt;  to  hesitate.    Yori$h. 
SWIDGE.  (1)  To  smart ;  to  ache.    North, 
(2)  A  puddle  of  water.    East. 
SWIER.  (1)  A  squire.    Nominale  MS. 
(2)  The  seek.    See  Swire  (1). 
SWIFT.  (1)  A  stupid  fellow.     Oxon. 

(2)  A  wooden  revolving  frame  used  ixi  the  North 
for  winding  yam,  8tc 

(3)  A  newt.  "  Swyfte  worme,  kwrde''  Pals- 
grave»  subst.  f.  68. 

About  A.D.  1686,  a  boy,  lying  atleep  fai  a  garden, 

felt  tomething  dart  down  hit  throat ;  it  killed  him ; 

'tit  probable  'twat  a  little  newt.  They  are  exceeding 

nimble  *  they  call  them  «u^«  at  Newmarket  heath. 

Aubrey*  MS,  WUt9,  p.  165. 

SWIFTER.  Part  of  the  tackling  that  fastens  a 
load  of  wood  to  the  waggon.    South, 

SWIG.  (1)  To  drink;  to  suck.  Var,  dial  In 
some  places,  any  nice  liquor  is  called  ^u^. 

(2^  To  leak  out.    St^olk, 

(3)  **  A  game  at  cardes  called  twig  or  new-cut/' 
Florio,  p.  580 ;  **  to  put  up  the  cardes,  to  swig 
or  deale  againe,"  ib.  p.  27.  '*  A  sort  of  play 
at  cards  in  the  North,  in  which  all  the  game- 
sters are  to  be  silent,  is  calld  swig,"  Kennett 
MS.  Lansd.l033,f.398. 

SWIGGLE.  (1)  To  shake  liquor  violently.  After 
linen  has  been  washed,  it  is  necessary  to  move 
it  to  and  fro  in  dean  water  to  get  the  soap 
out.  To  this  operation  this  word  is  applied. 
"  That's  right,  twiggle  tm  right  welL"  Moor^$ 
SHf,MS. 

(2)  To  drink  greedily.    St^foUi, 

SWIGMAN.  "  A  swygman  goeth  with  a  pcd- 
Icrs  pack,"  Frat  of  Vacabondes,  p.  6. 

8WIKE.  (1)  To  deceive ;  to  betray.  {A,-S.)  Also 
an  adjective,  deceitful,  treacherous ;  and  when 
the  substantive  is  understood,  a  deceiver  or 
betrayer. 
Swappade  owtta  with  a  swerde  that  swpkede  hym 


Wfoghte  wayat  ftille  wyde  and  wounded  knyghttei. 
Morte  Arthurs,  MS.  lAneotn,  f.  72. 
Thanne  Oodard  wat  aikerllke 
Under  Ood  the  motte  noikt 
That  erre  in  erthe  ihaped  wat, 
Withuten  on,  the  wike  Judat. 

Havehk,  423. 


(2)  To  Stop ;  to  cease.   (A,^,) 

Sir  Tirri,  be  teyd,  fbrth  thou  go. 
Night  no  day  thou  twikt  thou  no. 

Oif  9f  WmnaOtet  p.  08. 

(3)  A  den,  or  cave  ? 

Under  that  than  wat  a  twtfka. 
That  made  tyr  Ywain  to  myilike. 

YuMtin*  and  GawUi,  677. 

SWIKEDOME.    Treachery.    {A.-S.) 
With  gyle  and  miJndomt 
Thou  lettutt  thi  lorde  to  dethedon. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  v.  4A,  f.  W 
Of  what  mallok  hit  mouth  ful  it 
Otmppkedomt  and  of  bittemet. 

MS.  Oott.  Vtpat,  D.  tU.  f.l 
SWIKELE.    Deceitful ;  wicked. 
I-mette  wld  it  totter  the«t0<Jcetewimon ; 
Judat,  thou  woe  wrthe  roe  ttende  the  wid  tton. 
For  the  fklte  prophete  that  tou  bilereet  upon. 

RtUq.  Antiq.  L  144. 
Mooy  a  moyki/lU  twayne  then  to  the  twerde  joddL 

MS.  Cott.  CaHg.  A.  ii.  f.  111. 
Mentlaen  and  wpJMf  Larerd,  wlate  tal. 
And  I  in  mikelhede  of  thi  mercy  aL 

MS.  Ckrff.  Vespat.  D.  viL  f.  2. 

SWILE.  (l)Towash.    (A.-S.) 
The  thridde  day  thai  flowe  a  flod,  that  al  thii  world 

thai  hylen  ; 
Bothe  heye  ant  Iowa  the  flunle  thai  it  noyie. 

ApptndiM  to  W.  Mapm,  p.  S47. 

(2)  Hog's-wash.    "  Brdda^  wash,  swile  or  draffe 

for  swiue,"  Florio,  p.  68. 
SWILKE.    Such.    SeeSkift. 

But  they  nojt  are  n^yUre  alt  they  tame. 

MS.  Harl,  8209,  t.  58. 
And  thyi  me  made  do  dedyt  euyOt^, 
With  whych  my  gooat  ytofte  unglade. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  80. 
A  gerfkwcon  whyteatmytke, 
in  alle  thyi  worlde  yt  non  twirlk, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  iL  38,  C  ISO. 
SWILKER.      To  splash   about.     North.     To 

swilker  over,  i  e.  to  dash  over.  Grose, 
SWILL.  (1)  Hog's-wash.    This  meaning  of  the 
word  is  given  by  Urry,  in  his  MS.  Additions  to 
Ray.    See^i0ife(2). 

(2)  A  vricker  basket  of  a  round  or  globular  form, 
with  open  top,  in  which  red  herrings  and  other 
fish  and  goods  are  carried  to  maricet  for  sale. 
**George  Greeinewell,  the  swill  maker,"Chron. 
Mirab.  p.  33. 

(3)  To  drink ;  to  throw  a  liquid  over  anything. 
Wore,    The  first  of  these  senses  is  common. 

(4)  To  wash  hastily ;  to  rince.  Var.  dial  **  I 
swyll,  I  rynce  or  dense  any  maner  vessell," 
Palsgrave,  verb.  f.  381. 

(5)  The  bladder  of  a  fish. 

(6)  "  A  keeler  to  wash  in,  standing  on  three 
feet,"  Ray,  ed.  1674,  p.  47. 

(7)  A  shade.   South, 

SWILL-BGWL.  A  drunkard.  "  SwilboUes, 
potores  bibuU,"  Baret*s  Alvearie,  1580. 

SWILLER.  A  scullion ;  one  who  washed  the 
dishes,  tec  **  Lisa,  a  swyllere,"  Nomi- 
nale MS.  XV.  Cent 

SWILLET.  Growing  turf  set  on  fire  for  ma- 
nuring the  land.    Devon. 

SWILLINGS.  Hog's-wash.  Swimnff-ttti,  a  tub 
for  swillings.     Var.  dial. 
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SWILL-PLOUGH.    '*Betot,  a  dUUngorswiU- 
plough ;  the  last  or  yongest  child  one  hath/' 
CotgraTe. 
SWILL-TUB.    A  drunkard;  a  wt. 
SWILTER.    To  waste  away  slowly.  West, 
SWIM.    To  turn  giddy.    Var,  dial, 
SWIMBING.    Swimming. 

Wlihynne  the  castell  ig  why te  shynyng 
As  it  the  swan  when  heo  it  turpmhyng. 

MS,  Religious  Poem*,  xv.  Cent. 
SWIMBUL.    Tyrwhitt  and  some  manuscripts 
read  a  romble  and  a  twough. 
First  on  the  wal  was  peynted  a  foreste. 
In  which  ther  dwelled  neyther  man  ne  beste. 
With  knotty  knarry  barcyn  trees  olde 
Of  stubbesscharpe  and  hidousto  byholde  ; 
In  which  ther  ran  a  ewifmbtU  in  a  swough. 
As  it  were  a  atonne  schuld  berst  every  bough. 

Chaueer'a  Cant.  T.  ed.  Wright,  1981. 

SWIME.    A  swoon.    (^.-5.) 

In  tille  his  logge  he  hyede  that  tyme. 
And  to  the  erthe  he  felle  in  nvyme. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  L  17,  f.  126. 
Bytwene  undrone  and  pryme, 
Luke  thou  come  at  that  tyme« 
And  ane  of  us  salle  ly  In  swyme. 

M8,  lAncUn  A.  i.  17.  f.  135. 
Tharfore  aske  hyt  be  tyme 
For  deth  cumth  now  as  yn  fwpme, 

MS.  Harl.mh.t.75. 

SWIMER.    A  hard  hlow.    Devon. 

SWIMMER.    A  counterfeit  old  coin. 

SWIM  Y.    Giddy  in  the  head ;  having  a  dimness 

in  the  sight,  which  causes  things  to  turn  round 

before  you.    Sussex.    **  Swymyng  in  the  hed, 

bestoumement,*'  Palsgrave,  1530. 
SWIN.    To  cut  anything  aslant.    North. 
SWINACIE.    The  quinsey. 
SWINCHE.    Labour;  work. 

In  stronge  stvpnehe  nl5t  and  dai  to  of-swynche  here 
mete  stronge ; 

In  such  naynch  and  harde  lyve  ht  bilerede,  hem 
thojte,  longe.  Ufa  of  Thomae  Beket,  p.  1. 

SWINDGE.    The  same  as  Swinge,  q.  v. 
SWINDLE.    A  spindle.    North. 
SWINE-BACKED.    A  term  in  archery. 

Fourthlye  in  couUnge  or  sheertnge,  whether  highe 

or  lowe,  whether  somewhat  ewjme  backed  (I  must 

use  shooters  woordes)  or  sadle  backed. 

Aecham't  Tosophihu,  ISfJl,  f.  47. 

SWINE-CARSE.  The  herb  knotgrass.  Gerard. 

SWINE-COTE.  A  pig-sty.  Palsgrave.  It  occurs 
in  the  Hallamshire  GL  p.  125.  Swine-cniet 
Kennett's  Latin  Glossary,  p.  115.  "A  swin- 
hull  or  swine-cnie,  a  hogs-stye,"  Ray,  p.  47. 
At  the  batell  of  Brakonwete,  ther  as  the  beyre  Justyd* 
Sym  Saer  and  the  ewynkote  thei  wer  swome  broriur. 
RsUq.  jinti^.  I.  M. 

SWINE-DRONKEN.    Beastly  drunk. 

SWINE-PIPE.    The  redwing.    Pegge. 

SWINE-POX.  An  ill  sore  in  hogs  wbdch  spreads 
abroad,  and  is  a  very  grievous  scab,  proceed- 
ing sometimes  from  poverty,  at  other  times 
from  lice  in  the  skin ;  so  that  while  they  have 
them,  they'll  n^ver  prosper,  but  will  infect 
one  another.    Diet.  Rust. 

SWINE-SAME.    Hog's-lard.    North. 

SWINE'S-FEATHER.     A  sort  of  small  spear. 


about  six  inches  long,  like  a  bayone  fc,  affixed 
to  the  top  of  the  musket-rest,  and  ^  fcdch  was 
sometimes  concealed  in  the  staff  of  the  rest, 
and  protruded  when  touched  by  a  spring. 
Fairholt,  p.  609. 

SWINE'S-GRASS.  The  herb  knotgrass.  Gerard. 

SWINE-STY.     A  pig-sty.     Palsgrave. 

SWINE-THISTLE.    The  herb  sowthistle. 

SWINFUL.     Sorrowful;  sad.    5i#ott. 

SWING.  (1)  Scope;  room.  To  have  his  oum 
swing,  follow  his  own  inclinations.  Var.  dioL 
If  they  will  needs  follow  their  lustes,  their  plea- 
sures, and  their  owne  twinge,  yet  in  the  end,  he  will 
bring  them  to  Judgement.       Dent*e  Pathway,  p.  Hi. 

(2)  Sway,  or  swing. 

And  there  for  a  certayne  space  loytred  and  lurked 
with  Sir  Thomas  Broughton  kuyght,  whiche  in  thoee 
quarters  bare  great  ewynge,  and  was  there  in  great 
aucthoritie.  Halt,  Henry  VI I.  f.  6. 

(3)  To  shake ;  to  mix.    Pegge. 

(4)  A  machine  on  which  a  person  stretched  him- 
self by  holding  a  cross  board,  and  formerly 
used  for  strengthening  the  limbs. 

(5)  The  name  given  to  the  leader  of  ruffians  who 
infested  the  country  some  years  ago  by  burn- 
ing stacks,  &c.  and  which  has  since  become 
proverbial. 

SWING-DEVIL.    The  swift.    North. 
SWINGE.  (1)  To  beat;  to  chastise.    North. 
"To    beat,    swinge^    lamme,    bethwacke," 
Cotgrave  in  v.  Dober. 

An  ofte  dede  him  sore  euHnge, 
And  wit  hondes  smerte  dinge ; 
So  tlut  the  blod  ran  of  his  fleys. 
That  tendre  was,  and  swithe  neys. 

Havelok,  814. 
O,  the  passion  of  God  t  so  I  lAwXbe  twinged  / 

So,  my  bones  shalbe  bang'd  t 
The  poredge  pot  is  stolne :  what.  Lob,  I  say. 
Come  away,  and  be  hangd  I 

Marlage  of  Witt  and  Witdome,  1579. 

(2)  To  singe.     Var.  dial. 

(3)  To  cut  the  nettles,  &c.  from  hedges,  and 
make  them  neat. 

Swinge  brambles  and  brakes. 
Get  forks  and  rakes. 

Tuteer't  Hutbandry,  p.  1611 

(4)  A  leash  or  couple  for  hounds.    East. 
SWINGE-BUCKLER.  A  violent  dashing  blade. 
SWINGEL.  (1)  That  part  of  the  flail  which  falls 

on  the  corn  in  the  straw.  Var.  dial    "  Fleyle 

swyngyK  triMtlum"  Pr.  Parv. 
(2)  To  cut  weeds  down.  East. 
SWINGER.    Anything  large  or  heavy. 
SWINGING-STICK.    A  stick  used  for  beating 

or  opening  wool  or  flax.   Lane. 
SWINGLE.  (1)  A  swing.    West. 

(2)  The  first  operation  in  dressing  flax,  i.  e. 
beating  it  to  detach  it  frt>m  the  harle  or 
skimps. 

(3)  **  In  the  wire- works  at  Tintem  in  Monmouth- 
shire is  a  mill,  where  a  wheel  moves  several 
engines  like  little  harries,  and  to  each  barrle 
is  fastned  a  spoke  of  wood  which  they  call  a 
swingle,  which  is  drawn  back  a  good  way  by 
the  calms  or  cogs  in  the  axis  of  the  wheel, 
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and  draws  back  the  barrle,  which  fidls  to  again 
by  its  own  weight,"  Kennett  MS. 
SWINGLE-HAND.  **£xeudia,  a  swyngel- 
hande/'  Ortus  Yocab.  "  A  swingle-head,  ex- 
cudia,*'  Coles.  Excudiay  a  sungylle  stok; 
excudiatorium,  a  sungylle  hande,"  Nominale 
MS.  **  This  is  a  wooden  instrument  made 
like  a  fauchion,  with  an  hole  cut  in  the  top  of 
it  to  hold  it  by  :  it  is  used  for  the  clearing  of 
hemp  and  flax  from  the  large  broken  stalks  or 
shoves  by  the  help  of  the  said  swingle-foot 
which  it  is  hung  upon,  which  said  stalks 
being  first  broken,  bruised,  and  cut  into  shi- 
vers,  by  a  brake,"  Holme. 
SWINGLE-TREE.  The  same  as  HeeUtree,  the 
bar  that  swings  at  the  heels  of  the  horse  when 
drawing  a  harrow.  **  These  are  made  of  wood, 
and  are  fastned  by  iron  hooks,  stables,  chains, 
and  pinns  to  the  coach-pole,  to  the  which 
horses  are  fastned  by  their  hamish  when 
there  is  more  then  two  to  draw  the  coach," 
Holme,  1688. 
SWING-SWANG.  Swinging ;  drawling.  North. 
SWINJIN.    Great;  tremendous.      "We  shall 

have  a  9wit\jin  frost  to-morrow  morning." 
SWINKE.  (1)  To  labour.    (2)  Labour.  (^.-S.) 
Brockett  has  9winied,  oppressed,  vexed,  fa- 
tigued.   "  One  that  works  hard  at  any  tasque 
is  said  to  swinJk  it  away,"  Kennett  MS. 
Suynkifng  and  suetyng  he  mntte  tho. 
Fore  his  speodyng  wai  alle  go. 

MS.  J*hmol€  61,  f.  3. 
Hast  thoif  t-stole  meteor  drynke. 
For  thou  woldest  not  therfore  moynke^ 

MS.  Cott,  aaud,  A.  il.  f.  143. 
But  nowe  I  noinke  and  sweate  in  yaine. 

My  labour  hath  no  end. 
And  moping  in  my  study  still, 
My  youthful!  yeares  I  spend. 

Mariagt  nf  Witt  and  Witdome,  1579. 
So  bide  ich  erere  mete  other  driolie, 
Her  thou  lesest  al  thi  twinke.  MS,  Di^  86. 
SWINKY.    PHant;  flexible.    Dewm, 
SWINNEY.    Small  beer.    Neu>c. 
SWINNTING.    A  dizzmess  in  the  head,  more 

usually  termed  a  swimming.    North, 
SWINWROTING.    A  ditch,  or  furrow  ?    It  is 

the  translation  of  tcrobt  in  Nominale  MS. 
SWINYARD.    A  keeper  of  swine. 

Porters,  carmen,  brick-makers,  maisters,  chlmny- 
sweepers,  bearers  of  dead  corps,  scaTengers,  hostlers, 
ditchers,  shippards,  dyers  of  black  cloth  and  sad 
colours,  chandlers,  herds-men,  orncinyard*,  coopers, 
black-smiths,  leather-dressers,  hat-makers,  farmers, 
plough-men  and  the  like,  as  collyers,  Ac 

BUhop* 9  Marrow  c/A$trologif,  p.  36. 

SWIPE.  (1)  To  drink  off  hastily.     Cumb. 

(2)  The  same  as  Swape^  q.  v. 

SWIPES.    Poor  weak  beer.     Var,  dial 

SWIPINGE. 

But  lay  ther,  as  an  hound, 
Apone  the  bare  twypingn  grounde. 

MS.  Aidit,  10036,  f.  53. 

8WIPPE.    To  move  rapidly.    {A.-S.) 
A  gode  man  dyes  to  weende  to  rest 
Whare  hys  lyf  salle  be  althyrbest. 
When  the  sawle  fh>  the  body  twvppn, 
Alataynt  Johan  says  in  the  Apochalippes. 

Hampoie,  MS.  Bocoe#,  p. «"!. 


,  Tharefore  thai  twirppe  tfaorow  purgatory, 
Als  a  fowyle  that  flie^hes  smartly. 

Bampole»  MS.  Ibid.  p.  118. 

SWIPPER.    Nimble;  quick.   North.  "Swypyr 
or  delyvyr,  apiUs  ;  svrypyr  and  slydyr  as  a  wej, 
iWiTw,"  Pr.  Parv.  MS.  HarL  221,  f.  168. 
SWIPPLE.    The  part  of  a  flail  which  strikes  the 

corn ;  the  blade  of  a  flail,  as  it  were.  Warw. 
SWIPPO.  (1)  Supple.     Cheth. 
(2)  The  same  as  Swipple,  q.  t. 
SWIR.    To  whirl  anything  about    Devon. 
SWIRE.  (1)  The  neck.    (^.-5.) 
For  sorowe  he  gan  hys  handys  wryng, 
And  fyl  bakward  of  hys  chayre. 
And  brak  ca  two  hys  «ioy«r.   MS.  Marl.  ITtl,  f.  34. 
Oye  5yt  answeryd  wyth  grete  yre, 
I  schall  not  leeve,  be  my  9wifT«  I 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  11.  38,  f.  17D. 
The  swyers  npyr0-bane  he  swappes  in  sondyre. 

MorU  Arthure,  MS.  Linoota,  1 84. 

(2)  A  hollow  near  the  top  of  a  hilL 
SWIRK.    A  jerk;  a  blow.    S^foU. 
SWIRL.    A  whirling  wavy  motion.    Eatt. 
SWIRREL.    A  squirrel.    North. 
SWIRT.  (1)  A  squirt.     North. 
(2)  To  sqmrt,  or  splash  with  water,  &c.  **  Bilagged 

wit  ewirting,"  MS.  Arund.  220,  f.  303. 
SWIRTLE.    To  move  about  nimbly.    North. 
SWISE.    Very.     (^.-5.) 
Tho  cam  ther  to  hem  a  5ungUch  man,  noyse  ftlr  snd 

hende, 
Fairere  man  ne  mi5te  beo,  that  oure  Loverd  hem  gsn 

sende.  Ufg  qfSt.  Brandon,  p.  33. 

SWISH.    To  dash,  as  water  falling.    Wat.  To 
go  swish,  i.  e.  very  quickly. 

SWISH-SWASH.    Slop. 

There  Is  a  khid  of  twWi-npatk  made  alio  in 
Essex,  and  diyerse  other  places,  with  honicombs  snd 
water,  which  the  homelie  countrie  wives,  puttiog 
some  pepper  and  a  little  other  spice  among,  csll 
mead,  verie  good  in  mine  opinion  for  such  as  love 
to  be  loose-bodied  at  large,  or  a  little  eased  of  the 
cough  ;  otherwise  it  diflfereth  so  much  ttom  the  true 
metheglin  as  cfaalke  firom  cheese. 

aarri$on*t  Bngiand,V'  '^O. 

SWISH-TAIL.    A  pheasant,     rar.dial.  Also, 

the  uncut  tail  of  a  horse. 
SWISSER.    The  Swiss. 
Leading  three  thousand  must'red  men  in  pay. 

Of  French,  Scots,  Alman,  SuHtter,  and  the  Dutch ; 
Of  natlTe  English,  fled  beyond  the  sea. 

Whose  number  neere  amounted  to  as  much. 

Droyfon's  Poem,  p.  S** 

SWITCH.  (I)  To  walk  nimbly.    North. 

(2)  To  cut,  as  with  a  switch. 

(3)  To  trim  a  hedge.    Yorkah. 
SWITCHER.     A  small  switch.    North. 
SWITCHING.    Cheating.    Une. 
SWITE.    To  cut.     West. 

SWITERF.    "  More  subtyll  in  craftes  and  swy 
terf  than  ever  they  were  afore,"  Caiton's 
Chronicle,  Notary's  edition,  1515. 
SWITHE.  (1)  Immediately;  quickly.  (J^-S.) 
Forthe  sdie  went  with  sorowe  y-nogh. 
And  tyed  hur  hors  to  a  bogh, 

Tylle  the  throwes  were  alle  y-doo. 
A  feyre  sone  had  sche  borne, 
When  sche  herde  the  diylde  cryebur  befonit 
Hy t  oomfortyd  hur  fulie  mo^the. 

MS.Cam{ab.rt,\i.3^t.'*. 
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Thider  he  wentehlmftiim, 

80  Muithe  §0  he  mljtte  gon.       MS,  Digby  86. 

Two  servauntyi  Gye  can  calle, 

And  bad  them  hye  stvpthe  alle. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  151. 
Tille  huT  felowes  the  seide. 
To  the  church  go  wc,  I  rede. 
As  axvythe  as  we  may. 

US.  CantaXh  F/.  v.  48,  f.  45. 
For  twitheli  drie  thai  sal  als  hat. 
And  ak  wortes  of  grenes  Ute  fal  sal  thai. 

MS,  Cott.  VetjKU,  D.  vil.  f.  24. 

(2)  Very ;  excessively.     (A.-S.) 

The  kyng  seid,  Let  se  that  drynke, 
I  shalle  say  rl5t  that  I  thynke, 
He  thirsUs  swyth  sore. 

MS,  Q^itub.  Ff.  V.  48,  f.  49. 

(3)  To  support  >    (J.-S.) 

In  over  and  to  the  night 
Swithed  me  mine  neeres  right. 

MS,  Cott,  VesjKu.  D*  Tii.  f.  «. 

SWITHER.  (1)  To  scorch ;  to  bum.    North, 

(2)  To  fear.     (3)  A  fright.     Norih, 

(4)  To  throw  down  forcibly.    North, 

(5)  A  number;  a  quantity.      Warto, 

(6)  A  perspiration.     Wore. 

(7)  To  sweal  or  melt  away.    Line, 

S  WITHIN  (ST.)  The  notion  current,  I  believe, 
pretty  extensively,  that  if  wc  have  rain  on  this 
day,  not  one  of  the  next  forty  will  be  wholly 
without,  is  still  in  full  force  among  us.  Nares 
notices  it  as  an  old  and  often  revived  supersti- 
tion ;  referring  to  ample  illustrations  thereof 
in  Pop.  Ant.,  where  it  is  not,  however,  men- 
tioned that  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  Every  Man  out 
of  his  Humour,  introduces  it.  In  Alban 
Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saints,  Svnthin  is  re- 
corded ;  but  nothmg  is  said  of  the  rainy  pro- 
digy.   Moor, 

SWITHINGE. 

And  als  warme  als  it  may  be  snffrede  la;  it  on 
the  malady,  and  wttre  it  to  lygge  unto  the  jokynge 
and  Mcpth^gv  be  alle  passede  awaye. 

MS,  Uncoln  A.  i.  17,  f.803. 

SWITTERED.    Flooded.     North, 
SWITTLE.     To  cut;  to  hack.    Wiltt, 
SWITZERS.    Swiss.   Nares  calls  them,  "hired 
guards,  attendant  upon  kings."  Swiizer^aAnott 
a  fashion  of  tying  the  garter.    The  Switzers 
were  noted  for  size  and  fatness.    **  A  swizzers 
bellie  and  a  drunkards  face  are  no  (true)  signes 
of  penitentiall  grace,"  Cotgrave. 
SWIVE.  (1)  Futuo. 

A  !  seyde  the  pye.  by  Godys  wylle. 
How  thou  ait  9wpved  y  schalle  telle 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  138. 
Nor  will  I  twive  thee  though  it  bee 
Our  very  first  nights  Jollitie. 
Nor  shall  my  conch  or  pallat  lye 
In  common  both  to  thee  and  I. 

FMehet'*  Poem»,  p.  101. 
And  now  ere  sary  awywert  brokyne  owte  of  bande, 
Thay  fiUe  alle  fu lie  this  Ynglande,  and  many  other 

lande. 
In  everilka  toune  thereamany  one. 
And  everilk  wyfe  wenys  hir  selfe  thar  scho  hafes  one. 
MS,  UneOn  A.  i.  17«  f.  149. 
And  for  to  be  at  this  fest  f^nerall, 
I  will  have  called  In  gencraUe 


Alle  tho  that  ben  very  good  drynken. 

And  eke  also  alle  feoble  nojfv«^* 

And  they  also  that  can  lyft  a  bole.  M&  RawL  C,  iO, 
(2)  To  cut  wheat  or  beans  with  a  broad  hook. 

Satop, 
SWIVEL.    "  Swivel  is  that  which  keepeth  a 

hawk  from  twisting,"  Gent.  Rcc  iL  63. 
SWIVELLY.    Giddy.    I,  qf  Wight. 
SWIVET.    A  deep  sleep.    {A.-S.) 
SWIZZEN.    To  singe.    North. 
SWIZZLE.   Ale  and  beer  mixed.     I,  qf  Wight.' 

Also  a  verb,  to  drink,  or  swill. 
SWKYR.    Sugar.    Arch.  xxx.  413. 
SWOB.    Same  as  Swab,  q.  v. 
SWOBBLE.    To  swagger  in  a  low  manner. 
SWOB-FULL.    BrimfuL    Etut. 
SWOD.    A  basket  for  measuring  fish.    Sussex. 
SWOGHE.    See  Swoughe  and  Swowe. 
SWOGHENED.    Swooned.     Weber. 
SWOKELLI.    DeceitfoUy.    {A,-S,) 
Openand  thrugh  6>  throte  of  tha. 
With  thair  tungos  twoktlH  dide  thai  swa. 

MS.  CM.  Vetpat.  D.  vil.  f.  7- 

SWOLE.    To  chain  a  cow  in  the  stalL    Ltmc. 
SWOLK.    To  be  angry.    Suttes. 
SWOLL.    FornwU    To  drench  vrith  water; 
to  cleanse  by  dashing  down  much  water  upon 
a  thing.    lAne. 
SWOLOWE.    The  same  as  SwaUow,  q.  v. 
SWONGE.    Beat ;  chastised. 
SWONGENE.    Beaten.  (A.-S,) 

Taketwongene  eyrene  in  bauyne  dene, 
And  kremeof  mylke,  that  is  so  schene. 

MS,  Sloane  1986,  p.  85. 

SWONKE.    Laboured.    {A,-S,) 

Thou  haste  9wonk«  so  tore  to  nyght. 
That  thou  haste  lome  thy  syght. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  116. 

SWOOP.  (1)  The  sudden  descent  of  a  bhrd  of 
prey  upon  its  victim.  All  at  one  swoop,  i.  e. 
at  one  blow  or  swoop. 

(2)  To  sweep  along,  as  a  river.  Pegge  has  it  as 
the  pret.  of  tweep. 

(3)  The  stroke  or  cut  of  a  scythe. 

SWOOP  -  STAKES.      Sweepstakes.      To    cry 
npoop-ttahes,  to  call  the  winning  of  the  stakes. 
SWOOTE.    Sweat.    (^.-5.) 

Off  the  hete  and  of  the  swoote 

Thei  comen,  and  of  grasse  that  is  hote. 

MS.  LanM(.793,  f.  118. 

SWOOTH.    A  fright.    Leic, 
SWOP.    The  same  as  Swap,  q.  v. 
SWOPE.    To  strike  off. 

Let  me  see  what  ye  will  doe. 
And  laye  downe  selver  here. 
For  the  devell  wMfw  of  my  swire. 
And  I  doe  it  without  byre. 
Other  for  soveraigneor  sire: 
It  is  not  my  manere.         Chester  Plmj/$,  ii.  16. 
The  syxte  peyne  4S  gret  derkenesse 
That  h  in  helle,  and  nevcre  shal  lesce ; 
So  thik  it  is  men  may  It  grope. 
But  thei  may  not  away  it  twope. 

MS.  Addu.  iiaos,  f.  97. 
SWORD.  (1)  The  same  as  Sward,  q.  v. 
(2)  The  sword  of  a  dung-put  is  an  upright  bar 

with  holes  for  a  pin,  by  which  the  put  is  set  to 

any  pitch  for  shooting  dung. 
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(3)  Oh  my  tword,  formerly  a  common  otth. 
Sword  and  buckler,  mftrtial. 

(4)  "  Swordc  for  aflaxc  wyfe,  ffuinche,"  Palsg. 
SWORD-DANCING.    There  is  a  very  singular 

custom,  called  tword-dandng,  prevalent  in 
many  parts  of  Northumberland,  and  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  during  the  Christmas  holi- 
days, which  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
northern  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  sword- 
dancers  are  men  entirely  or  chiefly  composed 
of  miners  or  pitmen,  and  of  persons  engaged 
in  the  various  other  vocations  of  a  colliery, 
who,  during  the  week  intervening  between 
Christmas  and  New  Year's  Day,  perambulate 
the  country  in  parties,  consisting  of  from 
twelve  to  twenty,  partly  in  search  of  money, 
but  much  more  of  adventure  and  excitement. 
On  these  occasions  they  are  habited  in  a  pe- 
culiarly gaudy  dress,  which,  with  their  danc- 
ing, principally  attracts  attention.  Instead  of 
their  ordinary  jackets  they  wear  others,  com- 
piled of  a  kind  of  variegated  patchwork, 
which,  with  their  hats,  are  profusely  deco- 
rated  with  ribands  of  the  gayest  hues,  pre- 
pared and  wrought  by  their  sisters  or  sweet- 
hearts, the  sword-dancers  being  usually  young 
and  unmarried  men.  This,  with  slight  indi- 
vidual variations,  is  the  description  of  dress  worn 
by  all  the  members  of  a  sword-dancing  party, 
with  the  exception  of  two  conspicuous  charac- 
ters invariably  attached  to  the  company,  and  de- 
nominated amongst  themselves  respectively  the 
Tommy  (or  fool)  and  the  Betty.  Those  two 
personages  wear  the  most  frigh^ly  grotesque 
dresses  imaginable ;  the  former  being  usually 
clad  in  the  skin  of  some  wild  animal,  and  the 
latter  in  petticoats  and  the  costume  of  an  old 
woman ;  and  it  is  the  office  of  those  two  indi- 
viduals,  who  play  by  far  the  most  important 
part  in  sword-dancing  excursions,  to  go  round 
amongst  the  company  which  collects  to  see 
them  dance,  and  levy  contributions  in  money, 
each  being  furnished  for  this  purpose  with  a 
huge  tin  or  iron  box,  which  they  rattle  in  the 
faces  of  the  bystanders,  and  perform  other  an- 
tics and  grimaces  to  procure  subscriptions. 
A  fiddler  also  is  an  indispensable  attache  to 
a  company  of  sword-dancers ;  and  it  is  the 
business  of  another  of  the  party  to  carry  about 
a  change  of  wearing  apparel  for  his  comrades, 
which  becomes  necessary  when  they  make 
protracted  journeys,  as  they  sometimes  do, 
into  the  country,  going  round  amongst  the 
towns  and  hamlets,  and  farm-steadings,  and 
exhibiting  their  dance  before  the  inhabitants. 
This  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  dance,  which  it 
would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  describe.  It 
bears  some  resemblance  to  an  ordinary  qua- 
drille dance,  with  this  difference,  that  the 
gword-dancers  are  each  furnished  with  long 
steel  wands,  which  they  call  swords,  and  which 
they  employ  with  a  very  peculiar  and  beautiful 
effect  during  the  dance.  The  dance  is  some- 
times  accompanied  with  a  song,  and  a  frag- 
ment of  dramatic  action.    The  fiddler  accom< 


paniet  the  song  in  unison  with  the  voice, 
repeating  at  the  end  of  each  stanza  the  latter 
part  of  the  air,  forming  an  interlude  between 
the  verses ;  during  which  the  characters  are 
introduced  by  the  singer,  make  their  bow  and 
join  the  drde. 

I.  The  first  that  I  ctll  in  he  Is  a  squire's  son ; 
He's  like  to  lose  hb  lore  because  he  is  too  young. 

5.  Altho'  he  be  too  young,  he  has  money  for  to  rorr 
And  he'U  freely  sp^d  it  all  before  hell  lose  his  love. 

3.  The  next  that  I  call  in.  he  Is  a  sailor  bold. 
He  came  to  porerty  by  the  lending  of  his  gold. 

4.  The  next  that  I  caU  In.  he  Is  a  Uilor  fine. 

What  think  you  of  his  work  i  he  made  tills  coat  of 

mine, 
ff.  The  next  that  I  call  in,  he  is  a  keelman  grand. 
He  goes  both  fore  and  aft,  with  his  long  sett  in  his 

hand. 

6.  Alas  1  our  actor's  dead,  and  oo  the  ground  he's  laid. 
Some  of  us  must  suflisr  for't,  young  man,  I'm  sore 

afraid. 

7.  I'm  sure 'twas  none  of  me,  I'm  clear  of  the  crime. 
'Twaa  him  that  follows  me,  that  drew  his  sword  so  fine. 

8.  I'm  sure  'twas  n<nie  of  me,  I'm  dear  of  the  fact, 
Twas  him  that  follows  me  that  did  the  bloody  act. 

9.  Then  dieer  up,  my  bonny  lads,  and  be  of  courage 

bold. 
We'll  take  htan  to  the  diurdi,  and  bary  him  in  the 
mould. 

10.  Cox-Green's  a  pretty  place,  where  water  washes 

clean. 
And  Painshaw's  oo  a  hill,  where  we  have  merry  been. 

II.  You've  seen  them  all  call'd  in,  you've  seen  them 

all  go  round. 
Wait  but  a  little  while,  some  pastime  shall  be  found. 
12.  Then,  fiddler,  change  the  tune,  play  us  a  merry  jig. 
Before  1  will  be  beat.  111  pawn  both  hat  and  wig. 

In  explanation  of  the  above,  tt  should  be 
statedf  that  after  the  fifth  verse  other  charac- 
ters are  generally  introduced  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, and  then  the  sword-dance  takes  place,  in 
which  one  of  them  is  killed.  After  the  ninth 
verse  the  doctor  is  introduced,  and  a  dialogue 
3f  some  length  takes  place,  which  terminates 
in  his  restoring  the  dead  man  to  life. 

A  writer  In  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  May,  1811,  tells  us 
that  In  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  the  sword- 
dance  is  performed  fVom  St.  Stephen's  Day  till  New 
Year's  Day.  The  dancers  usually  contist  of  six 
youths,  dressed  in  white,  with  ribands,  attended  by 
a  fiddler,  a  youth  with  the  name  of  Bessy,  and  also 
by  one  who  personates  a  doctor.  They  travel  tnm 
village  to  village.  Que  of  the  six  youths  acts  the 
part  of  King  in  a  kind  of  farce,  which  consists  chiefly 
of  singing  and  dancing,  when  the  Bessy  interferes 
while  they  are  making  a  hexagon  with  their  swords, 
and  is  killed.       Brand**  Pojmlar  Antiquities,  L  S8S. 

SWORDER.    A  game  cock  that  wounds  its  an- 

tagonist  much. 
SWORD-PLAYER.     A  juggler  with  swords. 

"  Gladiator,  a  swerdplaer,"  Nominale  MS. 
SWORD-SLIPER.     See  Slip  (3).     The  term 

appears  to  be  now  applied  to  a  sword-cutler. 

**  ^Ji«>rrf-tfci>er,  a  dreier  or  maker  of  swords; 

so  used  in  the  North  of  England ;  and  a  cutler 

with  them  deals  onely  in  knives,"  Blount, 

p.  628,  ed.  1681. 
SWORE.    An  oath.    (yl-S.) 
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Halt  thou  geten  wyth  /kit  Moor«, 
Any  thynge  lane  or  more. 

MS,  CoU.  Ctaud.  A.  U.  f.  139. 

SWORED.    The  neck.    {A,'S.) 

Nicolas  he  imot  In  the  noitred, 
That  he  lalde  hit  hed  in  wed. 

K^g  JltHiundert  970. 
SWOREN.     Swore,  i.  e.  swore  to  kill  him. 
AH  they  chacyd  ine  at  the  laste« 
And  my  dethe  they  tworen  faste. 

US.  Cantab,  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  17S< 
SWORLE.    To  snarl,  as  a  dog.    Suisex. 
SWORN-BROTHERS.  Brothers  m  arms,  bound 
by  the  ancient  Uiws  of  chivaLry.    Afterwards 
any  persons  very  intimate  were  so  called. 
"  Sworn  brother  and  brethren  in  iniquity/' 
old  proverb. 
SWOSE. 

Ther  he  saw  stedus  and  stockfesche  pryckyng 

auote  In  the  watur.      Ther  he  saw  hennus  and 

heryngus  that  hunted  aflur  hartus  In  heggys.   Ther 

hee  see  elys  rostyng  larkus.  Reliq.  Jntiq,  L  83. 

SWOSH.     A  sash.    Si^foli, 

SWOST. 

Me  wule  swopen  thin  hus. 
And  ut  mid  the  ncost. 

MS,C»tt.  Calig.A,\x. 
SWOT.    To  throw.     Warw, 
SWOTE.    Sweat.    See  Swoote, 
SWOTHE. 

But  sche  hed  he  delfkute  off  twothe 
Towardys  loTe,  and  that  was  rowthe. 

Gwter,  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6,  f.  6. 

SWOTTLING.    Fat  and  greasy.    Etut, 
SWOUGHE.  (1)  Swoon ;  swooning.     {A.-S,) 
Thowe  ther  were  no  twoght, 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  ii.  36,  f.  94. 
There  he  loste  bothe  mayne  and  myght. 
And  ovyr  the  tombe  he  felle  In  nomighe, 

MS,  Hart.  2252,  f.  99. 
With  that  worde  hys  body  can  bowe, 
Downe  he  felle  there  in  a  wwoe. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  148. 

(2)  Sound ;  noise.     (A.-S.) 

A  swerde  lenghe  within  the  swarthe  he  swappei  at  ones, 
That  ncre  swounes  the  kyng  for  swoughe  of  his  dynttrs. 
MorU  Jrthure,  MS,  Uncotn,  f.  65. 
Into  the  foreste  forthe  he  droghe. 
And  of  the  see  he  herde  a  $wogh«. 

MS,  Lifico/fi  A.  i.  17,  f.  UO. 

(3)  A  splinter  or  chip  ? 

sir  Eglamour  his  swerde  owt  drowthe. 
And  in  his  eghne  it  keste  a  ttooght. 
And  blynddid  hym  that  tyde. 

MS.  Ltneoln  A.  1 17»  f*  140. 

(4)  A  sough,  bog,  or  mire. 

At  a  chapell  with  riche  lyghte, 

in  a  foreste  by  a  nooughe,  MS,  Harl,  2252,  f.  98. 

(5)  Quiet. 

SWOUND.    To  swoon..   Also,  a  swoon.    Still 
in  common  use  in  East  Anglia. 
For  grete  yoye  amonge  them  all 
In  a  stvotimde  sche  dud  downe  falle. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  IL  38,  f.  186. 
Still  In  a  twotmd,  my  heart  revives  and  foinU, 
'Twist  hopes,  despalres,  'iwixt  smiles  and  deep  com- 
plaints. 


As  these  sad  accents  sort  iki  my  desires, 

Smooth  calmes,  rough  stormes,  sharp  frosts,  and  raging 

fires. 
Put  on  with  boldnesse,  and  put  backe  with  feares. 
For  oft  thy  troubles  doe  extort  my  teares. 

Drayton**  HeroieaU  BpUtles,  1637,  p.  174. 

SWOWE.(l)  To  feint;  to  swoon.  (^.-5'.)  Also, 
a  swoon.    Sec  Sunntghe  (1). 

(2)  A  noise. 

He  come  to  hym  wyth  a  mcowe, 
Hys  gode  stede  undur  hym  he  slowe. 

jr.Sr.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  65. 

(3)  To  make  a  noise,  as  water  docs  in  roshing 
down  a  precipice.  Also,  to  foam  or  boil  up. 
"  Swowync  or  sowndyn,  as  newe  ale  and  other 
lycure,"  MS.  Harl.  221,  f.  177. 

That  whate  noowynge$  of  watyr  and  syngynges  of 

byrdez. 
It  myghte  salve  hyme  of  sore  that  sounde  was  nevere. 
Morte  Jrthure,  MS.  lAncoln,  f.  63. 
SWREDDEZ.    Swords. 
And  alle  done  of  dawes  with  dynttes  of  twrtddez. 
For  thare  es  noghte  bot  dede  thare  the  dragone  es  rais- 
sede.  Marte  ArthW9»  MS,  Lincoln,  f.75. 

SWUGGLE.    To  shake  liquids.    East. 
SW^UKEN.    Deceived;  betrayed. 
Unto  the  than  cried  I, 
Whil  that  tuniken  eS  mi  bert. 

MS,  Cott.  Vetpat,  D.  vil.  f.  41. 

SWULLOCK.    To  broil  with  heat.    Eati. 
SWUNNED.    Swooned. 

The  duk  lay  on  the  ground. 

In  hertswyftly  he  twunnod, 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  1.  17,  1 135. 

SWUPPLE.    The  same  as  Swyjple,  q.  v. 
SWURLT.    Whirled.     Cumb, 
S  WY.    The  herb  glasswort. 
SYE.    Saw.    (A.-S.) 

Forthe  they  went  be  day  lyghte, 

Tylle  hyt  drewe  to  the  nyghte : 

Londe  they  aye  at  the  laste, 

Thedurward  they  drewe  faste. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  ii.  38,  f .  150. 

SYER.    Sire ;  father. 
And  lokkethe  hym  in  hir  herte  hoote  as  fier. 
And  seethe  theolde,  hir  coldeand  cowherand  flw. 

LydgattTt  Minor  Poems,  p.  35. 

S YGH.    An  error  for  Syth  ? 

And  sayd  to  the  duke,  my  lord,  svgh  by  Go<U 

hygh  provision  and  your  Incomparable  wyaedome 

and  pollide,  this  noble  conjunction  Is  fyrst  moved. 

Hall,  Richard  J/J.  f.  12. 

SYLES.     The  principal  rafters  of  a  house  or 

building.    North. 
SYLLABE.    A  syllable.    Jonson. 
SYNGE.    To  sin.    A  provincial  form.    More 
usually,  to  sing.     "  Frigilla,  a  brid  that  syn- 
get  for  cold  weder,"  MS.  Harl.  2181,  f.  46. 
Thow  myjte  syngo  als  sore  in  thoght 
As  thou  that  dede  hadest  i-wroght. 

MS.  Cott.  Claud.  A.  U.  f .  139. 
S  YPIRS.    aoth  of  Cyprus. 

The  stowt  dedis  of  many  a  knyght 
With  gold  of  iS^pIrs  was  dight. 

MS.  lAneoln  A.  i.  17*  f*  !•'«• 
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T(l)  Right  /o  a  71  is  a  very  common  expret- 
.  rion,  when  anything  is  perfectly  right. 
(2)  Beards  cut  in  the  form  of  a  T  are  often 

alluded  to  by  our  early  writers. . 
TA.(l)It   TVi  rfw,  it  does.    Ea$t, 
[2)  To  take.     {J.-S.) 

The  Bowdane  Wfte  be  wUle  her  to  ; 

The  Udy  wille  hir-selfe  sla. 

Are  he  that  ec  hb-  maste  fa 

Solde  wedde  hir  to  wyfe.  Pwreeml,  906. 

TAA.  (1)  A  toe.    North. 

And  yike  a  taa  and  fjmger  of  hand 
War  a  rote  fro  that  tre  frowaad. 

HampoU,  MS.  B»um,  p.  63. 

(2)  The  one. 

And  wheime  he  was  over,  the  lordes  of  Pene  went 

appone  the    yss  to  grete  a  multitnde  that  thay 

coTerde  the  yai  fra  the  taa  banke  to  the  tother,  and 

that  a  grete  brede,  and  thane  onane  the  y»«  brake. 

MS.  Uneoht  A.  L  17*  A  19. 

TAANT.  Tall,  or  too  high  for  its  breadth,  or 
bigness ;  a  Taant  mast,  house,  &c    Kent. 

TAAS.  Wood  split  thin  to  make  baskets  with. 
Cumb. 

TAB.  (1)  The  latchet  of  a  shoe.    North. 

(2)  The  tag,  or  end  of  a  lace.    East, 

(3)  Children's  hanging  sleeves.    Etut. 
TABARD.  A  short  coat,  or  mantle.  «  Colobium, 

a  tabard,"  Nominale  MS.  Strutt  describes  it, 
ii.  29,  "  a  species  of  mautle  which  covered 
the  front  of  the  body  and  the  back,  but  was 
open  at  the  sides  from  the  shoulders  down- 
wards; in  the  early  representations  of  the 
tabard,  it  appears  to  have  been  of  equal  length 
before  and  behind,  and  reached  a  little  lower 
than  the  loins."  According  to  Nares,  the 
name  of  tabarder  is  still  preserved  in  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  for  scholars  whose  original 
dress  was  a  tabard.  "  Tabard,  a  garment, 
manteau,"  Palsgrave.  Verstegan  says  in  his 
time,  the  term  was  confined  to  a  herald's  coat. 

Quat  wylt  thu  jere,  so  Cryst  the  lave ! 

And  tak  the  qwych  thu  wylt  have. 

The  man  seyde.  so  mote  1  the  ! 

A  peny  xal  I  jevyn  the. 

He  seyde,  Nay,  withontyn  lak, 

No  lece  than  the  tabard  on  thi  bak. 

Rallq.  Antiq.  i.  69. 

TABBER. 

Tabb«r^»  gloson  eny  whare. 

And  gode  feyth  comys  all  byhynde  ; 
Ho  shall  be  leTyd  the  se  the  wyll  spare  ? 
For  now  the  bysom  ledys  the  bleynde. 

BMlq.  Antiq,  11.  S40. 

TABBY.     A  kind  of  cloth. 
TABERING.    Restless  in  illness.    Somerset. 
TABERN.      A  cellar.      North.       See  Ray's 
English  Words,  1674,  p.  48.    "  Tabema,  a 
tabym,"  a  tavern  or  inn,  Nominale  MS.  Hence 
tabemert  a  tavern-keeper.    "  TabemarittSf  a 
tabemcr,"  Nominale  MS.      A  person  who 
pUyed  the  tibour  was  also  called  a  taberner. 
TABERNACLES.    Ornamental  niches. 
With  tabemaeUi  was  the  halle  a^boujte. 
With  pynnacles  of  golde  sterne  and  stoute. 

ifyre  Gawene  and  the  Carle  of  Caret^le^  610. 

TABINE.     A  kind  of  silk.    In  a  list  of  female 


apparel  in  the  Egerton  P^ers,  p.  252,  men- 
tion is  made  of  "  tabines  branncht  or  wrought 
with  sylver  or  gold-" 
TABLE.  (1)  To  go  to  the  table,  L  e.  to  receive 
the  Holy  Communion.     Var.  dial 

(2)  In  palmistry,  a  space  between  certain  lines 
on  the  skin  within  the  hand.  According  to 
our  first  extract,  the  table  is  a  line  reaching 
from  the  bottom  of  the  little  finger  to  the 
bottom  of  the  first  finger.  It  is  incorrectly 
explained  the  "palm  of  the  hand"  in  Middle- 
ton,  iv.  438;  but  the  term  was  certainly 
variously  applied. 

Hit  ys  to  know  that  the  lyne  that  goth  about  the 
thombe  ys  cleped  the  lyne  of  lyfc  or  of  the  hert. 
The  lyne  thatys  betwenethemedylleof  the  pawme 
that  ys  betwene  the  thombe  and  the  next  fynger>  ia 
cleped  media  naturmlu.  The  lyne  that  begynnyth 
under  the  litille  fynger  and  streceheth  towmrd  the 
rote  of  the  lynger  next  the  thombe  yt  cleped  nten- 
ealis,  that  is,  the  tabU  t  it  ys  sotbdy  the  lyne  which 
is  cleped  the  nether  triangle,  which  is  sylden 
founde,  and  it  begynneth  fro  menaali,  streochyog 
ryjt  throw  the  pawme  tille  to  the  wrist.  Una 
recej/ta  ys  he  that  is  withyn  the  ende  of  the  honde, 
appon  the  Joynt  of  the  bond  that  la  betwene  the 
boone  of  the  arme  or  of  the  hood.  Mone  poUicis  ia 
tro  the  lyne  of  the  hert  tille  to  the  rote  of  the 
wombe,  and  strecchethe  itadfe  to  the  wryste.  Maw 
manu*  or  the  Ubulle  begynnyth  fro  meruaU  to  the 
wryite.  Treatiee  on  Palmietrv,  MS.  xv.  Cent. 

Other  lines  also  may  be  divided  Into  equal  sec- 
tions, as  the  table  line,  the  natural  line,  the  quad-^ 
rangle  and  triangle,  which  are  all  to  be  parted  into 
equal  portions,  and  according  to  proportion  shall 
shew  the  time  and  age  of  life  in  which  erery  acci- 
dent shall  happen,  which  the  characters  shall  signi- 
fie,  in  their  several  natures.  This  space  is  called 
the  taNe  of  the  hand,  which  hath  on  the  one  side 
the  mensal  line,  on  the  other  the  middle  natural 
line.  Sander^  Chiromanc]f,  p.  87. 

(3)  A  tablet,  or  table-book ;  a  record  of  tilings 
to  be  remembered.    Shak. 

(4)  To  board ;  to  live  at  the  table  of  another. 
See  Autobiography  of  Joseph  Lister,  p.  48. 

Ail  supper  while,  if  they  tabte  together,  he 
peereth  and  prieth  into  the  platters  to  picke  out 
dainty  morsds  to  content  her  maw. 

I%e  Man  in  the  Moone,  1609. 

(5)  A  picture.    Shak. 

(6)  In  architecture,  a  horizontal  moulding, 
ornamenting  the  &ce  of  a  wall,  &c. 

TABLE-BOARD.  A  table.  ComuK 
TABLE-BOOK.  A  memorandum-book;  a 
book  with  leaves  of  wood,  slate,  vellum,  or 
asses  skin,  &c.,  for  the  purpose  of  recording 
observations  and  memoranda.  It  was  some- 
times  accompanied  with  a  calendar,  &c. ;  and 
was  used  on  all  occasions,  at  theatres,  sermons, 
&c.  •*  A  reproofe  or  a  jeer  out  of  your  table- 
book  notes,"  Nabbes'  Bride,  1640,*  sig.  G.  ii. 
A  table-book  of  wood  is  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  J.  H.  Heam,of  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  is  described  in  the  Journal  of  the  British 
Archsological  Association,  iL  193,  but  very 
few  seem  to  have  been  preserved. 

His  table-bookee  be  a  chiefe  adjunct,  and  the  most 
significant  embleme  of  his  owne  qnallity  that  man 
may  beare  about  him :  for  the  wiping  out  of  olde 
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BoCet  give  WSJ  to  new,  and  he  likewise,  to  try  a 

new  dltpodtioo,  wm  finally  foruke  an    ancient 

Mends  love,  because  hee  consists  of  new  enterprises. 

Sttpktru^  EMtaye*,  1615,  p.  S18. 

TABLE-DORMAUNT.       "TabyUe   dormond, 
anidella,  tabula  jixa^  ttapodhmi*^  MS.  Diet. 
C.  1500.    See  DortMnt, 
TABLE-LINE.    See  Table  (2). 

When  the  table-line  is  crooked,  and  falls  between 
the  middle  and  fore  finger,  it  signifies  elliision  of 
I        Mood,  as  I  said  before. 

Sander^  Chiremanejf,  p.  7^. 

TABLE-MAN.     *<  A  Ubylle  mane,  ttaitu,  tim- 

panum,"  MS.  Diet.  e.  1500. 
TABLE-MEN.    Men  used  at  the  game  of  tables. 
MetaphorieaUy,  diee-playen. 

And  knowing  that  your  most  selected  gallants 
are  the-  onelye  tabte^men  that  are  plaid  withal  at 
ordinaries,  into  an  ordinary  did  he  most  gentleman- 
like convay  himselfe  in  state. 
Dekker'a  Lanthtfrne  and  Candle-light,  1020,  sig.  D.  Iv. 

TABLER.  One  who  keeps  boarders,  one  who 
tables  people.  See  Table  (4).  Also,  the 
I)er8on  who  tables,  a  boarder.  **  Commensdle^ 
a  fellow  border  or  tabler,'*  Florio,  p.  111. 
"  ConmctoTf  a  tabler,  boarder,"  Coles. 
TABLERE.    The  game  of  Ubles. 

Hauntyst  taveme,  or  were  to  any  pere 
To  pley  at  tlie  ches  or  at  the  tablere. 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  7. 

TABLES.  The  game  of  backgammon.  It  was 
anciently  played  in  different  ways,  and  the 
term  appears  to  have  been  applied  to  any 
game  played  with  the  table  and  dice.  Strutt 
has  given  a  foe-simile  of  a  backgammon-board 
from  a  MS.  of  the  14th  century,  which  differs 
little  from  the  form  now  used.  See  Sports 
and  Pastimes,  p.  321.  "  Alea,  table,"  MS. 
Lansd.  560,  f.  45. 

Go  we  now  to  chanihbur  same. 
On  some  maner  to  make  us  game ; 
To  the  chesses  or  to  the  tabeta. 
Or  ellys  to  speke  of  fabeb. 

MS,Cmntab.  Pf.  U.38,f.  166. 
That  es,  to  play  at  tabli/*  or  at  dyce, 
Ofl'e  the  wilke  comes  n^hen  manere  of  vice. 

MS.  Hari.  2SG0.  f.  6D. 
An  honest  Ticker  and  a  kind  consort 
That  to  the  ale-house  ftiendly  would  resort. 
To  have  a  game  at  table*  now  and  than. 
Or  drinkehls  pot  as  sooneas  any  roan. 
hetHng  <if  Humtiute  Btvod  in  the  Head-Vaine,  1600. 

TABLET.    Is  explained  in  Baret*s  Alvearie,  foL 

1580,  an  "ornament  of  gold." 
TABN.    Explained  by  Polwhele,  a  bit  of  bread 

and  butter.     Comw. 
TABOURE.  (1)  To  play  on  the  tabour.  {J.^N.) 
(2)    "Tabowre  for  fowlares,  terrificium,**  Pr. 

Parv.  MS.  HarL  221,  f.  177. 
TABOURET.    A  pin-case.     Also,  a  little  low 

stool  for  a  child  to  sit  on.    {Fr.) 
TABOURINE.    A  kind  of  drum.     (Fr.) 
TACES.  The  skirts  or  coverings  to  the  pockets. 

See  Meyrick,  iii.  13. 
TACHE.  (1)  A  spot,  or  blemish.    {Fr.) 
(2)  A  quality,  or  disposition ;  a  trick  ;  enter- 
prise ;  boldness  of  design.    (A,-N,) 


For  south  this  harde  I  hym  saye» 
That  he  woulde  rise  the  thirde  dayt  ( 
Nowe  suerlye  and  he  so  maye. 
He  hath  a  wounderous  tmche. 

Cheeter  Plays,  li.  8?. 
Aud  to  hb  fadris  maneris  enclyne, 
And  wikkid  taechu  and  Tices  eschewe. 

Oecleve,  MS,  Soc.  Antiq  134,  f.  97^. 
It  is  a  taeehe  of  a  devouryng  hounde 
To  resseyre  supeifiuyt^  and  do  excesse. 

MS.Qintab.  FC  i.  6,  f.  157. 

(3)  A  clasp.  Also,  to  clasp ;  to  tie.  **  I  tache 
a  gowne  or  a  typpet  with  a  tache,  je  agraffe^* 
Palsgrave.  "  ^^er,  a  tache,"  MS.  Arundel 
249,  f.  88. 

Wylt  thou  tuTe  a  buckle  of  golde  or  a  goMen 
pynne,  suehe  as  in  olde  tyme  women  used  to  fasten 
their  upper  garment  with  on  the  left  shoulder; 
Stephanus  caUeth  it  a  tache  or  a  clasp*. 

PaUgrave^s  Jcolaetm,  1540. 

(4>  To  take  a  thief. 

(5)  The  piece  which  covered  the  pocket,  and 
therefore  the  belly.    Meyrick,  iL  251. 

(6)  A  rest  used  in  drilling  holes.     Yorith. 
TACHEMENTEZ.    Attachments? 

I  5if  the  for  thy  thyjandes  Tolouse  the  riche. 
The  tolle  and  the  tachementes,  taTemes  and  other. 
Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  TfK 

TACHING-END.    The  waxed  thread,  arme.1 
with  a  bristle  at  the  end,  used  by  shoemakers. 
North. 
TACK,  (l)  A  smack, or  peculiar  flavour.  DraytoD 
uses  the  term,  and  it  is  still  in  common  use. 

He  told  me  that  three-score  pound  of  che/riet 
was  but  a  kind  of  washing  meate,  and  that  there  was 
no  tacke  in  them,  for  h^  had  tride  it  at  one  time. 
Taylor's  Workes,  1630, 1.  14& 

(2)  A  slight  blow.  Also,  to  clap  with  the  hands, 
to  slap.     Wett. 

(3)  A  trick  at  cards.    St{folJt. 

(4)  To  attack.     Var.  dial 

(5)  The  handle  of  a  scythe.    East. 

(6)  A  shelf.  A  kind  of  shelf  made  of  crossed 
bars  of  wood  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  on 
which  to  put  bacon,  &c. 

(7)  To  hire  pasturage  for  cattle.    Herrf. 

(8)  A  lipase.    North. 

(9)  Timber  at  the  bottom  of  a  river. 

(10)  Bad  malt  liquor.  North.  In  some  places 
it  is  applied  to  eatables  of  bad  quality. 

( 1 1 )  Hold ;  confidence ;  reliance.     Cheeh. 

(12)  Substance ;  solidity ;  spoken  of  the  food  of 
cattle  and  other  stock.    Norf. 

(13)  A  hook,  or  clasp.  Also,  to  fasten  to  any- 
thing. "  I  tacke  a  thyng,  I  make  it  faste  to 
a  wall  or  snche  lyke,"  Palsgrave.  A  wooden 
peg  for  hanging  dresses  on  is  sometimes  called 
a  tack. 

(14)  A  pjth,  or  causeway.    Sussex. 
TACKELLS.  **  Tackells  are  small  roapes  which 

runne  in  three  partes,  havinge  either  a  pendant 
with  a  block  to  it  or  a  runner,  and  at  the 
other  end  a  blocke  or  hoke  to  cache  houlde 
and  heave  in  goodes  into  the  shipp,'*  MS. 
Harl.  6268. 

TACKER.  (1)  The  same  as  Taching-endy  q.  v 

(2)  A  pi>.rson  who  dresses  cloth. 
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(3)  A  great  fiOBchood.    Devon. 

TACKES.    Tomendapptrd.    Euex. 

TACKET.  (1)  The  penis.    North. 

.2)  A  smaU  naU,  or  tack.    North.    «  A  takett, 

claviculus';'  MS.  Diet.  c.  1500. 
TACKLE.  (1)  To  attaek.     Var.  dial 

(2)  To  stiek  to  one's  tackle,  L  c,  to  be  firm,  not 
to  give  way  in  the  least.  "  To  stand  to  our 
tackling/'  Harrison,  p.  115. 

(3)  Fowl ;  working  implemente ;  machinery  of 
any  kind,  or  of  the  human  frame.  Var.  dial. 
"  Tade  or  wepene,  armamentum,"  Pr.  Parv. 

(4)  A  horse's  harness.     Var.  dial 
TACKLING.     See  TackU  (2). 
TACKS.    "  Tacks  are  great  ropes  havinge  a 

wale  knott  at  one  end,  which  is  seased  into  the 
dewe  of  the  saile,  and  so  reeved  first  through 
the  chestrees,  and  then  comes  in  a  hole  of 
the  shipps  side,"  MS.  Harl.  6268. 
TAD.    Excrement.    Eaat. 
TADAGO-PIE.    A  pie  made  of  abortive  pigs 

from  a  sow  that  has  miscarried.     Comw. 
TADDE.    A  toad.    Brockett  has  Taed. 
That  myn  berte  anon  ne  bant, 
Whon  Ich  #as  ftrom  my  roooder  take ; 
Or  ben  into  a  put  i-caat. 
Mid  a  tadde  or  mid  a  snake. 

Appendix  to  W.  Mapet,  p.  344. 

TADE.    To  take.    Salop.  Antiq.  p.  587. 
TADE-PITS.    Certain  pits  upon  some  of  the 
•     dovnis  of  Devon  where  toads  live  dry. 
TADOUS.    Cross;  peevish;  fretftd;  tiresome. 

Applied  chiefly  to  children.     Var.  dial 
TAFFATY-TARTS.     "  Are  made    like    little 
pasties,  round,  square,  or  long,  the  paste  being 
rolled  thin,  and  apples  in  lays,  strewed  vnth 
sugar,  fennel    seeds,    and   limon  peel  cut 
small;  then  iced  in  the  baking,"  Holme, 
Academy  of  Armory,  1688. 
TAFFETY.  (1)  Dainty ;  nice.     West. 
(2)  Taffeta,  a  sort  of  thin  silk. 

When  flnt  I  saw  them,  they  appeared  rash. 
And  now  their  promises  are  worse  then  trash ; 
No  tqffiitp  more  changeable  then  they. 
In  nothing  constant  but  no  debts  to  pay. 

T^^loi't  Worke»»  1630,  U.  40. 

TAFFLED.    Entangled.    Dorset. 

TAFFY.  A  common  coarse  sweetmeat,  made 
vnth  treade  thickened  by  boiling.  Almonds 
are  often  stuck  into  it.     Var.  dial. 

TAG.  (1)  The  common  people ;  the  rabble. 

(2)  A  sheep  of  the  first  year.    South. 

(3)  To  follow  closely  after.    East. 

(4)  To  cut  off  the  dirty  locks  of  wool  around  the 
tail  of  a  sheep.    South. 

(5)  To  imderstand,  or  comprehend. 
TAGED.    According  to  Markham,  "a  sheep  is 

said  to  be  tagi'd  or  bdt,  when  by  a  continual 
squirt  running  out  of  his  ordure,  he  berayeth 
his  tail  in  such  wise  that  through  the  heat  of 
the  dung  it  scaldeth  and  breedeth  the  scab 
therein,"  Husbandry,  ed.  1676,  p.  91. 

TAGGBLT.    A  loose  character.     Cumb. 

TAGILLE.    To  entice? 

ConaaUe  es  doynge  awaye  of  worldes  rechea,  and 


of  alle  delytes  of  alle  thynges  that  mane  may  be 
tagpld  with  in  thoghte  or  dede. 

MS.  UncotH  A.  L  17*  t.  198. 

That  he  may  hafe  ryste  in  Ooddcs  lufe  withowt- 

tene  tagiU^ngt  of  other  thynges.      US.  Ibtd,  f,  19«. 

TAG-LOCK.    An  entangled  lock.    Nares. 

TAGSTER.    A  scold ;  a  virago.    Detfon. 

TAG-WOOL.    The  long  wool  of  tags  or  hogs 

not  shorn  while  they  were  lambs.     Glcme. 
TAHMY.    Stringy,  untwisted,  as  tow.     Cumb. 
TAHT.  (1)  Given.    (2)  Taught.    {A.-S.) 
TAIGtf.    To  take.     Chesh. 
TAIGLE.    To  linger  about  a  place.    North. 
TAIL.  (1)  To  turn  top  over  tail,  L  e.  the  head 
over  the  tsili  completely  over. 
Soche  a  strokk  he  gaf  hym  theu. 
That  the  dewke  bothe  hon  and  man 
Turned  toppeovyr  taple. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  88,  f.  78^ 

(2)  Slaughter.    See  Weber's  Gloss,  in  v. 

(3)  To  ixep  the  tail  in  the  water,  to  thrive.    To 
flea  the  tail,  to  get  near  the  condusion  of  any 

work. 

(4)  To  exchange  animals  vnth  an  even  number 
on  each  side.     Var.  dial. 

(5)  Number? 
Cotte  thow  not  the  wordes  tajfUe, 
But  sey  hem  oute  wythowte  Csyle. 

MS.  Cott.  Claud.  A.  fi.  f.  IBS. 

TAIL-BAND.     A  crupper.    North.     "  Tayl- 

band,  subtela,"  MS.  Diet.  c.  1500. 
TAIL-BINDER.     A  long  large  piece  of  cut 
stone  projecting  over  the  comer  stone  of  a 
wall  to  give  additional  firmness  to  it. 
TAIL-CORN.    The  inferior  portion  of  a  dress- 
ing, not  fit  fOT  market.  About  one  in  twenty, 
or  more,  according  to  the  season,  will  be  taU- 
com.    This,  though  not  voy  much  inferior, 
would,  if  left  in  the  boke,  injure  the  sale  at 
market.    By  the  farmer  who  prides  himself 
on  the  goodness  of  his  sample,  this  is  dre»ed 
out  and  spent  at  home.    Dross  is  different. 
This  is  undercom,  so  light  and  inferior  as  to 
be  given  to  poultry. 
TAILDE.    Carved. 

The  wardes  of  the  Cfti  of  hefen  bryght 
I  lycken  tyl  wardes  that  stalworthly  dygbt. 
And  clenely  wroght  and  craftyly  iaiftde 
Of  dene  sylver  and  golde,  and  enamaylde. 

Hampole,  M8.  Botree,  p.  89. 

TAILE.  (1)  To  cut  to  pieces.    (J.-N.) 
(2)  A  tally,  or  notched  stick ;  an  account  scored 
on  a  piece  of  wood.    {J.-N.) 
Hit  is  skorid  hereon  a  tayle. 
Have  brok  hit  wel  withowt  fayle. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ▼.48,  f.  53. 

TAIL-ENDS.  Inferior  samples  of  com,  such  at 
being  hardly  marketable,  are  usually  consumed 
at  home.    See  Tail-com. 

TAILLAGE.    A  tax.    (A.-N.) 

TAILLAGER.    A  ooUector  of  taxes.    (J.-N.) 

TAILLE.    A  tally.    See  Tale. 

TAILLIOR.    A  tailor.    North. 

TAILORS.    It  is  a  very  old  saying  that  it  takes 
three  or  nine  tailors  to  make  one  man. 
Some  foolish  knave  (I  thtnlce)  at  flnt  began 
The  slander  that  three  tayleis  are  one  man ; 
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When  many  a  tiylcn  boy  I  know  hath  beene, 
Hath  made  tall  men  much  fearefuU  to  be 

Ta^lar't  Worke»,  1890,  ilL  73. 

TAILORS-MENSE.  A  smaU  portion  left  by 
way  of  good  manners.    See  Brockett. 

TAILOURS.  A  book  of  ancient  cookery  receipts 
thus  describes  the  way  of  making  tayloun : 

Take  ahnoodes,  and  grynde  hem  raw  in  a  morcer, 
and  temper  hit  with  wyne  and  a  litul  water,  and 
drawe  It  thorgh  aitreyoour  into  a  goode  ttiifroylke 
into  a  potte,  and  caste  thereto  reysons  of  coraunce 
and  grete  reyiont  my[n')ced,  dates,  clowes,  maces, 
pouder  of  peper,  canel,  saflnrone  a  good  quantity,  and 
salt,  and  sette  hem  over  the  fire,  and  lete  al  boyle  to- 
gidre  a  while,  and  alay  hit  up  with  floure  of  ryse  or 
eiles  grated  brede,  and  cast  thereto  sugur  and  salt, 
and  serve  hit  forth  in  maner  of  moruewes,  and  caste 
thereone  pouder  ginger  in  the  dissh. 

MS,  HarL  4016,  f.  19. 

TAIL-PIPING.  Tying  a  tin  can  or  anything  to 
the  tail  of  a  dog,  which  is  generally  done  to 
prevent  his  paying  visits  to  the  place  where 
this  punishment  may  be  inflicted. 

TAIL-ROPE.  Part  of  a  horse's  harness,  men- 
tioned in  MS.  ColL  Jes.  Oxon.  28. 

TAIL-SHOTEN.  A  disease  in  the  tail  of  cattle, 
in  which  the  spinal  marrow  is  so  affected  that 
in  a  short  time  the  beast  is  unable  to  stand. 
Also  called  taiUsoke, 

TAIL-TOP.    The  swingle  of  a  flaiL 

TAIL30R.    A  tailor.    NominaleMS. 

TAINCT.  A  kind  of  red-coloured  spider  very 
common  in  the  summer  time. 

TAINT.  (1)  A  term  at  tUUng,  apparently  mean- 
ing to  injure  a  lance  without  breaking  it 
Giiffbrd,  Ben  Jonson,  ii.  55,  explains  it,  to 
break  a  staff,  but  not  in  the  most  honorable 
or  scientific  manner.  See,  however,  the  second 
example  under  Attaint, 

(2)  Explained  in  the  Booke  of  Hawking,  **  a  thing 
that  goeth  overthwart  the  feathers  of  the 
wings  and  of  the  tail,  like  as  it  were  eaten 
with  worms." 

(3)  A  dirty  slattern.    EoMt, 

(4)  Explained  by  Forby,  "  a  large  protuberance 
at  the  top  of  a  pollard  tree.'' 

(5)  "  A  taint  or  overreach  in  the  backe  or  shanke 
of  a  horse,"  Florio,p.  47. 

TAINTERS. 

For  the  outward  compound  remedies,  a  plaister 
made  of  opponax  and  pitch  is  much  commended, 
which  Menippus  used,  taking  a  pound  of  pitch  of 
Brutian,  and  foure  ounces  of  opponax  (as  Atius  and 
Actuarius  doe  prescribe)  adding  wlthall,  that  the 
opponax  must  be  dissolved  in  vineger,  and  afterward 
the  pitch  and  that  vineger  must  be  boyled  together, 
and  when  the  vineger  is  consumed,  then  put  in  the 
opponax,  and  of  both  together  make  like  tmynter* 
or  splints  and  thurst  them  into  the  wound,  so  let 
them  remalne  many  dayes  together,  and  in  the 
meane  timedrinkean  antidot  of  sea-crabs  and  vine- 
ger, (for  vineger  is  always  pretious  in  this  confection). 
T^*jmU*t  Fuur-Footed  Bwutt,  1607,  p.  187. 

TAISAND.    Poising  ready  for  throwing. 
And  ther  biside,  on  o  donjoun. 
He  kest  a  man  of  der  latoun. 
And  in  his  bond  an  arblast  heldand. 
And  therinne  a  quarel  taitand, 

Sevyn  Sage$,  197B. 


TAISHES.    Taces,  armour  for  the  thighs.  This 
form  of  the  word  ocenrs  in  Warner's  Albion's 
England,  xiL  p.  291. 
TAISTREL.    A  rascal ;  a  villain.    North, 
TAIT.  (1)  The  top  of  a  hill.     JFett, 
(2)  To  play  at  see-saw.    Dorset, 
TAKE.  (1)  To  give ;  to  deliver  up  to.    (J,^.) 
And  alle  that  they  aske  scho  wylle  them  takt. 
For  drede  of  theym,  swylke  boste  they  make. 

MS.  Hari,  8900,  f .  89. 
But  tmke  bur  an  ooMe  stede. 
And  an  olde  kny^t  that  may  hur  lede, 
Tylle  sche  be  paste  yowre  realme. 
And  gyf  them  some  sptndynge. 
That  them  owt  of  thy  londe  may  brynge, 
V  can  no  bettyr  deme. 

MS,  Qmtab.  Ff.  IL  3S,  f  7f . 

(2)  A  vulgar  name  for  the  sciatica,  mentioned  in 
Aubrey's  MS.  Nat  Hist.  Wilts,  p.  10,  in  the 
library  of  the  Royal  Society. 

(3)  A  sudden  illness.    Dorset. 

(4)  A  lease.    North, 

(5)  **  I  take  the  wynde,  as  a  dere  dothe  of  a 
person, /eoMtfRf,"  Palsgrave. 

(6)  To  take  upt  to  reprove.  **  Tantevt  to  chide, 
rebuke,  checke,  taunt,  reprove,  take  up," 
Cotgrave.  To  take  vp  a  horse,  to  make  him 
gamboL  To  take  oit,  to  take  by,  to  be  much 
affected  by  any  melancholy  event.  To  take 
m,  to  capture,  to  subdue.  To  take  one  along, 
to  take  one  with  you,  to  go  no  faster  than  he 
can  go  with  you,  i.  e.  to  let  him  understand 
you.  To  take  out,  to  copy.  To  take  on^s 
teeth  to  anything,  to  set  about  it  heartily. 
To  take  a  stick  to  one,  to  beat  him.  To  take 
on,  to  enlist  for  a  soldier.  To  take  to  do,  to 
taJce  to  task,  to  take  a  tatting  to,  to  reprove. 
To  take  on,  to  simulate.  To  take  after,  to 
resemble.  To  take  off,  to  mimic,  to  ridicule. 
To  take  to,  to  capture,  or  seize ;  to  attack. 
Also,  to  marry ;  to  enter  on  a  farm ;  to  own, 
OT  acknowledge.  To  take  shame,  to  be 
ashamed.  To  take  up  for  any  one,  to  give 
surety,  to  protect.  To  take  on,  to  associate 
with.  A  take-away,  an  appetite.  To  take 
one's  ease  m  one's  inn,  to  enjoy  one's  self,  as 
if  at  home.  To  take  ^p,  to  borrow  money, 
or  take  commodities  upon  trust.  To  take  vp 
a  quarrel,  to  settle  or  make  it  up.  ^To  take 
upon,  to  suspect  any  one  of  a  wrong  action. 
To  take  forth,  to  learn,  to  teach.  To  take 
order  for,  to  provide  for  or  against  anything. 
To  take  to  anything,  to  answer  for  the  truth  of 
it;  to  stand  to  a  bargain.  To  take  up,  to 
clear  up,  said  of  the  weather.  Also,  to  rrform 
one's  habits ;  to  commence  anything.  To  take 
clothes  about  one,  to  wrap  them  well  over 
him.  To  take  about  the  neck,  to  embrace. 
To  take  a  breath,  to  consider  well  before- 
hand or  take  advice.  To  take  any  one  forth, 
to  set  him  forwards.  To  take  heart,  to  take 
courage.  To  take  one*s  part,  to  defend  him. 
To  take  in  worth,  to  take  in  good  part,  to  take 
anything  kindly  or  friendly.  To  take  to  one's 
legs,  to  fly.  To  take  a  horse  with  the  spurs, 
to  spur  him  onwards.    To  take  on  with  one's 
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9elf,  to  torment  one's  self.  To  take  a  mmCt 
w€^it  to  follow  his  exmmple.  7b  take  tt^Mm, 
to  carry  one's  self  proudly  above  one's  station. 
To  take  the  air^  to  go  out  in  the  fresh  air. 
To  take  any  onedown,^  to  tame  him. 

7)  To  contain.    Ben  Jonson,  viii.  301. 

8)  To  leap.    Shak. 

9)  To  blast,  as  if  by  witehcraft.  Shakespetre 
uses  the  term,  and  it  is  still  current  in  the 
West  of  England.  **  Taken,  as  chyldemes 
lymmes  be  by  the  fayries,  /a^tf,"  Palsgrave. 
In  an  old  MS.  collection  of  receipts  in  my 
possession  is  one  **  for  to  make  a  man  hole 
that  kechith  cold  in  his  slepe  that  he  jrs  ny 
take  ;"  and  another  **  for  a  man  that  ys  take 
in  his  slepe." 

A  horasa  which  If  bereft  of  hit  feeling,  mooving 
or  stirring.  i%  tald  to  b«  taken^  and  in  sooth  so  he  b, 
In  that  he  is  arrested  by  to  TfUainoas  a  disease,  yet 
some  farriors,  not  wel  understanding  the  ground  of 
the  disease,  conster  the  word  taken  to  bee  striken 
by  some  plannet  or  evill  spirit,  which  is  false,  for  It 
proceedeth  of  too  great  aboundance  of  Heme  and 
choler,  simbolls'd  together.  The  cure  Is  thus.  Let 
him  blood  in  his  spur-Tains,  and  his  breast  valnes, 
and  then  by  foulding  him  In  aboundant  number  of 
cloaths,  drive  him  Into  an  extreame  sweat,  during 
which  time  of  his  sweating,  let  one  chafe  his  legs 
with  oyle  de  bay,  then  after  he  hath  sweat  the  space 
of  two  houres,  abate  bis  cloaths  moderatly,  and 
throughly  after  be  is  dry,  annoint  him  all  over  with 
oyle  petrollum,  and  in  twice  or  thrice  dressing  him 
be  wll  be  sound. 

Markham,  up.  TopttVt  BaasU,  1607 1  P-351. 

(10)  To  understand ;  to  comprehend. 

(11)  To  begin  to  grow  in  the  ground,  said  of 
young  trees  and  herbs  newly  planted. 

TAKE-ALL.    An  old  game  at  dice,  mentioned 
in  Clarke's  Phraseologia  Puerilis,  1655,  p.  144. 
TAKEIi.     An  arrow.    (A.^S.) 
TAKEN.  (1)  Took.     Weet, 

(2)  Taken  workf  a  piece  of  husbandry  work,  not 
done  by  the  day.    East. 

(3)  Taken  by  the  face,  i.  e.  put  to  the  blush.    A 
common  Lancashire  phrase. 

TAKENE.  (1)  Given.     {J,-S.) 
Swete  modir,  sayde  he, 
What  manere  of  thyng  may  this  bee. 
That  je  nowe  hafe  t€ik«ne  mee  ? 

What  calle  fee  this  wande  ?        P«re$9al,  199. 
(2)  To  declare ;  to  show. 
TAKER.    Purveyor. 

As  for  capons  ye  can  gette  none. 
The  kyngys  taker  toke  up  eche  one. 

Interlude  </  the  iiij.  Blemente,  n.  d. 

TAKIL.    Tackle ;  accoutrements. 
TAKING.  (1)  Infectious.    (2)  A  dUemma. 

i3^  Captivating ;  pleasing.     Far.  dial 
4)  A  sore ;  an  attack  of  sickness.     Weet. 
TALAGE.     Appearance  ? 

That  passyngely  was  to  the  ye  clere. 
And  of  taiage  inly  good  and  fyne. 

L^dgate,  MS.  Soe.  Jnttq.  134,  f.  S6. 
TALBOTES.    A  receipt  for  "  hares  in  tatbotee" 

occurs  in  the  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  21. 
TALC.     OH  qf  talc,  an  ancient  cosmetic  very 
frequently  alluded  to.  Fuller,  mentioning  that 
metal,  says,  "  being  calcined  and  variously 


prepared,  it  maketh  a  curious  whito-waah, 
which  some  justify  lawful,  because  clearing 
not  changiug  the  complexion."    Ben  Jonson, 
ed.  Gifford,  iv.  95. 
TALDfi.    Counted.    {A.S.) 

The  gold  thane  on  his  numtllle  thay  taJde, 
And  tiUe  hyme-sclfene  thay  gane  It  falde. 

Romance  t^Sir  J«wm6rM,  306. 

TALE.  (1)  To  relate  tales ;  to  telL     Somenet, 
Old  writers  term  any  discourse  a  tale. 
And  namely  whan  they  tolen  longe. 
My  sorowls  thanne  ben  so  stronge. 

US.  Cantab.  Pf .  U.  38,  f.  61 
Whan  they  this  straunge  resscl  sy;e. 
The  tone  therof  bath  spoke  and  tatid. 

Cower,  M&  Soe.  Antfq.  134.  f.  23». 

(2)  An  account,  or  reckoning.  (A.-S.)  To  gite 
no  tale,  to  make  no  account  of. 

There  is  so  muche  sorowe  and  bale. 
And  many  peynes  oute  of  tale. 
Though  alle  men  that  evov  had  wlttc^ 
And  y-lemed  hadde  alle  holy  writte, 
Thai  ooude  not  tdle  it  In  her  lore 
The  peynes  that  there  ben  evermore. 

MS.Addit.  11305,  f.94. 
Goods  In  and  out,  which  dayly  ships  doe  fhiight. 
By  guesse,  by  tale,  by  measure  and  by  weight. 

Ta)fU»'»  VForkee,  1630,  UL68. 

(3)  7b  tell  a  tale,  to  turn  any  matter  to  one' s 
profit  or  advantage. 

(4)  To  settle  in  a  place ;  to  be  reconciled  to  any 
situation.    North. 

(5)  **  A  tale  of  a  tub,  ehote  ridicule,  conte,  de 
cicogne,  chanton  de  ricoche,"  HowelL 

TALENGE.    A  longmg  for  anything. 
TALENT.  (1)  A  talon.    An  old  form. 

(2)  Desire ;  inclination ;  lust ;  taste.  {A.-N.) 
See  the  example  given  in  v.  Eyrone. 

There  he  went  to  the  kynge. 
That  had  grete  yoye  of  hys  comyng ; 
Sylryr  and  goldebe  had  hym  sente. 
Thereof  had  Oye  no  taUnte. 

MS.  Cantah.  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  lift. 

And  gefe  the  sike  theroff  to  ete  everi  day  a  spoQ- 

fUIle,  and  hit  schalle  do  away  the  dett  fh>  his  herte, 

and  make  hym  talent  to  ete.  MS.  Med.  Ree,  xt.  Cent. 

(3)  Perhaps  as  tablet,  q.  v.  "  These  talents  of 
their  hair,"  Collier's  Shakespeare,  viiL  551, 
where  the  term  seems  to  be  wrongly  explained. 
Malone  says,  **  lockets  consisting  of  hair 
platted  and  set  in  gold." 

The  talents  of  golde  were  on  her  head  sette. 

Hanged  low  downe  to  her  knee ; 
And  everye  ring  on  her  small  finger 

Shone  of  the  chrystall  free.    King  Eetmere,  67. 
TALENTER.    A  hawk.    Middleton,  v.  165. 
TALE-PIE.    A  tell-tale.    North. 
TALE-WIS.    Wise  in  tales.    (^.-&) 
TALEWORT.    WUd  borage.     GertmL 
TALGHE.    Fat ;  grease ;  tallow. 

Of  thase  redes  garte  Alexander  mak  bates,  and 

anoynte  thame  with  terre  and  talghe  of  bestes,  and 

badd  his  kny^tls  row  over  the  water  In  thase  bates. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  L  17.  f.  44. 

Tak  thame  thane  uppe,  and  da  thame  in  a  panne, 

and  do  to  thame  a  gud  poreyone  of  sdiepe  tmighe, 

and  try  thame  wele  samene.    MS.  Une,  Med.  f.  SSft. 

TALIAGE.    A  tax.    Prom/ft.  Pmrv. 

TALING.    Relating  tales.    ChMUcer. 
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TALISHE.  Fabulous.  This  word  occurs  in 
Palsgrave's  Acolastus,  4to.  1540. 

TALL.  (1)  Explained  by  Junius,  "  obedient,  ob- 
sequious, every  way  flexible."  See  the  Glos- 
sary to  Urry's  Chaucer,  p.  8L 

(2)  Valiant ;  bold ;  fine ;  great.  This  is  a  very 
common  word  in  old  plays. 

They  leaping  overboord  amidst  the  billowes. 
We  pluck'd  her  up  (uncunke)  like  stout  tall  fellows. 
TayloT^a  Workup.  1630.  ii.  23. 

TALL-BOYS.     High  cups  or  glasses.    Grose 

says,  bottles  or  two-quart  pots. 
TALLE.    To  mock.     (A,^,) 

Unanned  were  the  paicns  allc. 
Our  folk  hem  gun  to  talte, 

ArtMour  andMerHn,  p.  257 

TALLEE.    "  When  they  hale  aft  the  sheate  of 

maine  or  fore-sailes,  they  say,  Tallee  aft  the 

sheate,''  MS.  HarL  6268.     TayUa,  Reliq.  An- 

tiq.  i.  2. 
TALLICHE.    The8ameas7Vi2/y(6). 
TALLIT.     A    hayloft.      Wett.     "  When  the 

prisoner  came  in  he  was  waicherd,  which 

shewed  he  had  not   been  all  night  in  the 

taUiiJ' 
TALL-MEN.    Dice  so  loaded  as  to  come  up 

with  high  numbers.    A  cant  term. 
TALLOW-CAKE.     A  cake  of  tallow;  tallow 

made  up  in  the  form  of  a  cake.     Var.  dial. 
TALLOW-CATCH.     Same  as  Keech  (2). 
TALLOW-CRAPS.    See  Craps  {{), 
TALLOW-HUED.      Pale  as  tallow.     North. 

Burton  uses  the  phrase  tallow-faced. 
TALLOW-LAFE.     Congiarhm,    MS.  Diet.  c. 

1500. 
TALL-WOOD.    "  Tall  woode,  pacte  wodde  to 

make  byllette.8  of,  taillee,"  Palsgrave.     The 

term  is  still  used  in  Kent. 
TALLY.  (1)  A  term  in  pUying  ball,  when  the 

number  of  aces  on  both  sides  is  equal.  North. 
(2^  To  reckon.    See  Becon's  Works,  p.  134. 

(3)  In  counting  any  articles  which  are  sold  by. 
the  hundred,  one  h  thrown  out  after  each 

-  hundred ;  that  is  called  the  tally.  The  num- 
ber of  tallies  of  course  shows  the  number  of 
hundreds.  They  are  given  in  to  the  pur- 
chaser.    Hunter. 

(4 )  A  kind  of  small  ship. 

(5)  A  company  or  division  of  voters  at  an  elec- 
tion.   Somerset. 

(6)  Stoutly;  boldly. 

(7)  Seemly ;  decently ;  elegantly. 
TALME.    To  become  dumb? 

Hur  fadur  nere-hande  can  ta/m«, 
Soche  a  sweme  hys  harte  can  swalme. 

Le  Bone  Florence  of  Rome,  769> 
I  donke  upon  David,  til  ml  Umgetalmeet 
I  ne  rendrede  nowt.  siihen  men  beren  palmes : 
Is  It  also  mlkel  sorwe.  in  song  so  b  In  salmes  ? 

Reliq.  Antiq.  1. 299. 

TALSHIDES.  "  One  pound  of  white  lights,  ten 
talshideSf  eight  faggotts,"    Ord.  and  Reg. 
p.  162. 
TALT.    Pitched. 

There  was  talt  many  pavylona 
Of  rlche  sendel  and  siclatoun. 

K^ng  AlUaunder,  5234. 
II. 


TALVACE.    A  kind  of  buckler  or  shield,  beni 
on  each  side,  and  rising  in  the  middle. 
Alther  broght  unto  the  place 
A  mikel  rownd  talvace. 

Yumine  and  Gawin,  3156. 
And  after  mete  thar  It  was. 
The  children  pleJde  at  the  taleae. 

Bevet  of  Hamteun ,  p.  145. 

TALWHE.    Tallow.    Nominale  MS. 
TAM.    The  abbr.  of  pr.  n.  Thomasine. 
TAMaRA.    a  compound  of  spices. 
TAME.  (1)  To  broach  or  taste  liquor.     "To  . 
tame,  tap,  doUum  relinere"  Coles. 
Nnwe  to  weete  our  mouthes  tyme  were, 
This  flagette  will  I  tame,  yf  thou  reade  us. 

Chester  Playe,  1. 124. 

(2)  To  cut ;  to  divide.     West. 

TA  ME-GOOSE.  A  foolish  fellow.  *•  I  say  cast 
away ;  yea,  utterly  cast  away  upon  a  noddy,  a 
ninny-hammer,  a  tame-goose,^*  The  Case  is 
AUered^Ato.hond.  1605. 

TAMER.    A  team  of  horses.    Norf. 

TAMINE.    A  sort  of  woollen  cloth. 

TAMLIN.    A  miner's  tool.     Comw.     ' 

TAMMY.     Glutinous,  or  sizy.     Cumb. 

TAMPIN.    AlongpeUet. 

Make  two  stiflFb  long  rowles  or  tampine  of  linnen 
dowtes,  or  such  like  stulTe,  sharpe  pointed  like  su- 
ger-loves:  which  tompln«  are  called  of  the  physl- 
tians  In  Latine  pesH,  and  being  annointed  with  the 
ointment  aforesaid,  thrust  them  up  into  the  horsses 
nostrils,  and  let  them  abide  therein  a  pretty  whilk  ; 
then  pul  them  out,  and  you  shal  see  such  abundance 
of  matter  come  forth  at  his  nose  as  Is  mar- 
vellous to  behold. 

Topeeirt  Tow-Footed  Bemeta,  ie07.  p.  S72. 

TAMPING-IRON.     A    toor  used  for  beating 

down  the  earthy  substance  in  the  charge  used 

for  blasting.     Comw. 
TAMPION.      A  piece  of  wood  fitted  to  the 

mouth  of  a  large  gun.    **  Tampyon  for  a  gon, 

tampon"  Pals^ve,  subst  f.  69. 

Unadvisedly  gave  fire  to  a  peece  charged  with  a 

pellet  insteede  of  a  tampion,  the  which  lighting  on 

the  palaice  wall,  ranne  through  one  of  the  privie 

lodgings,  and  did  no  Airther  harme. 

Lambardee  PerambuUuUm,  1596,  p.  433. 

TAN.  (1)  Taken.    (J.-S.) 

When  pese  was  cryed  and  day  tan, 
Kyng  ArduB  was  a  yoyfulle  man. 

MS.  CanMb.  Ft.  l\.  38.  f.  78. 
Baptem  the  first  Is  holden  than. 
That  fklleth  at  the  fonte  be  tan. 

MS.  Sloan.  1785,  f.  ?4 

(2;  To  entice.    (A.-S.) 

The  fende  of  helle  agayn  skylle 
Put  in  hlr  a  harde  wille 

Hur  fadur  luf  to  wynne ; 
And  also  temped  was  that  man 
His  owne  doujter  for  to  tan, 

Todoadedly  synne. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  43. 

(3)  Then.     Far.  dial 

U)  To  dun.    (5)  To  beat.     Var.  dial. 

(SS  A  twig,  or  small  switch.    Lmc. 

TANACLES.  A  kind  of  pincers,  used  formerly 
for  torturing.  "To  pinch  or  tanade  with 
tongs,  with  pincers  or  tanacles,"  Florio, 
p.  552.  ed.  161 L 
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TANBASE.     To  beat ;  to  struggle.     Devon, 
TANCEL.     To  beat ;  to  flog.     Derb. 
TANCRETE.    A  transcript,  or  copy.    {A.-N,) 
TAN-DAY.     The  second  day  of  a  fair ;  a  day 

after  a  fair ;  a  fair  for  fun.     We$t, 
TANE.  (1)  One.     See  Cruke. 

(2)  Taken.   The  same  as  Tan  (1). 

And  »uch  a  custome  men  have  ttnie  therein. 
That  to  be  drunkc-  is  scarce  accounted  tlnne. 

Taylur*»  Worke*.  1630, 11. 261. 

TAN-FLAWING.    The  taking  the  bark  off  the 

oak  trees.    Suafcjc. 
TANG.  (1)  To  sound,  as  a  bell.    Sometimes,  to 

ring  or  puU  a  bell.     Var.  dial. 
{2)  A  taste,  or  acrid  twang.     Devon. 

(3)  The  sting  of  a  bee,  &c  North.  "  A  tange 
of  a  nedyr,  acut/'  MS,  Diet.  c.  1500. 

(4)  The  tongue  of  a  buckle,  &c    East. 
(b)  To  tie.     Somerset. 

(6)  That  part  of  a  knife  or  fork  which  passes  into 
the  haft  West.  "  A  tange  of  a  knyfe,pira- 
mtw,"  MS.  Diet.  c.  1500. 

(7)  The  prong  of  a  fork.     North, 

(8)  Sea-weed.     North, 

(9)  Dirt  ?  "  You  are  in  pretty  tangs,"  i.  e.  very 
dirty ;  a  Norfolk  expression. 

It  depraves  the  mind,  and  leaves  that  tang  and 

filth  upon  the  intellectuals  and  affections  as  is  not  to 

be  washed  off  without  much  ado  by  better  counsels. 

A  Cap  e/  Gray  Hairt/or  a  Green  Head,  1688,  p.  66. 

TANGING-NADDER.    The  large  dragon-fly. 
TANGLE.  (1)  Sea-weed.    North, 
(2)  To  entangle.    Palsgrave. 
TANGLESOME.      Discontented ;     obstinate ; 

fretful.    "  Tanggyl,  or  froward,  and  angry," 

Pr.  Parv.  MS.  Harl.  221,  f.  177. 
TANGLING.     Slatternly ;  slovenly.    North. 
TANK.  (1)  According  to  Willan,  apiece  of  deep 

water,  natural  or  artificial.   North. 
(2)  A  blow.     Warw. 
(Z)  An  idle  amusement.     West, 

(4)  Wild  parsnip.    Gerard. 

Brydswete  or  tank.  Hit  hath  levet  lyke  to  hem- 
lok,  and  a  quite  flower.  The  vertu  therof  is  that 
1^  £10  9!^^  (o  1^*1®  the  dropcy  and  bytynge  of  ve. 
nemes  bestus.  MS.  Arundel  272,  f.  46. 

(5)  A  hat  round  at  the  top,  but  ascending  like  a 
sugar-loaf.    Holme,  1688. 

TANKARD-BEARER.  One  who  fetched  water 
from  conduits  for  the  use  of  the  citizens. 
Before  the  New  River  was  brought  to  Lon- 
don, the  city  was  chiefly  supplied  with  water 
from  conduits.  See  Ben  Jonson,  i.  24.  *'This 
is  the  manner  of  carrying  water  from  the  con- 
ducts in  London  to  every  particular  family, 
and  is  so  bom  both  by  men  and  women  on 
their  shoulders,"  Holme,  1688,  iiL  259. 

TANKARD-TURNIP.   The  long-rooted  turnip. 

TANKEROUS.  Fretful;  cross.  East,  It  is 
sometimes  pronounced  tankersome, 

TANNIKIN.    A  name  for  a  Dutch  woman. 

Out  she  would,  tucks  up  her  trinkets,  like  a 
Dutch  tannikin  sliding  to  market  on  the  ise,  and 
away  she  flings.  Armin't  NeH  ef  Ninnlee,  1608. 

TANQUAM.  **  Tanquam  is  a  fellow's  fellow  in 
our  Universities,    Blount,  ed.  1681,  p.  638. 

TANS.    Pricklebacks.    S^fblk. 


TANSAY-CAKE.    Was  thus  made : 

Breke  eggeslii  bassyn,  andswynge  hem  sone. 
Do  powder  of  peper  therto  anone. 
Then  grynde  tansay,  tho  Juse  owte  wrynge. 
To  blynde  with  tho  ^ges,  withowte  lesynge. 
In  pan  or  skelet  thou  shalt  hit  frye. 
In  buttur  wele  skymm  et  wyturly, 
Or  white  grece  thou  make  take  therto, 
Geder  hit  on  a  cake,  thenne  hase  thou  do 
With  platere  of  tre,  and  frye  hit  browne. 
On  brodeleches  serve  bit  thou  schalle. 
With  Araunche-mele  or  other  metis  withalle. 

MS.  Sloane  1906,  p.UiO, 

TANSY.    A  dish  very  common  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.     It  was  thus  made : 

How  to  make  a  very  good  taneie. 
Take  15  eggs,  and  6  of  the  whites;  beat  them  very 
well ;  then  put  In  some  sugar,  aod  a  litle  sack  s 
beat  them  again,  and  put  about  a  pint  or  a  little 
more  of  cream  ;  then  beat  them  again ;  then  put  la 
the  Juice  of  spinage  or  of  primrose  leaves  to  make  it 
green.  Then  put  in  some  more  sugar,  if  it  be  noc 
sweet  enough ;  then  beat  It  again  a  little,  and  so  let 
Ir  stand  till  you  fry  it,  when  the  first  course  b  In. 
Then  f^  It  with  a  litUe  sweet  butter.  It  must  be 
stirred  and  fryed  very  tender.  When  it  b  fryed 
enough,  then  put  it  in  a  dbh,  and  strew  some  sugar 
upon  it,  and  serve  it  in. 

A  True  Genttewoman'e  Delight,  1676,  pp.  13-14. 
TANTABLIN.     Some  dish  or  tart  in  cookery, 
mentioned  in  Taylor's  Workes,  1630,  i.  146. 
TantadlinSy  apple-dumplings,  Heref.  GL  106. 
Forby  has  tantablet,  a  sort  of  tart  in  which  the 
i/mi  is  not  covered  by  a  crust,  but  fancifully 
tricked  and  flourished  with  slender  shreds  of 
pastry.     A  cow-plat,  or  human  ordure,  is 
called  in  ridicule  a  tantadlm,  or  tantadlin- 
tart. 
TANTARA.    A  confused  noise.    Var.  dial     It 
was  formerly  applied  to  the  noise  of  a  drum. 
There's  no  tantara,  sa  sa  sa,  or  force. 
Of  man  to  man,'  or  warlike  horse  to  horse. 

Tayliir'e  Workee,  1630,  iii.  66. 

TANTARABOBS.    The  devU.    Devon, 

TANTER.    To  quarrel.     North, 

TANTICKLE.    A  prickleback.    St^foli. 

TANTLE.    To  dawdle,  or  trifle ;  to  go  gently ; 
to  attend.     North, 

TANTONY-PIG.    See  Anthony-piff. 

TANTONY-POUCH. 

Thou  for  the  edge,  and  1  the  point,  will  make 

the  foole  bestride  our  mbtres  backes,  and  then  hav* 

at  the  bagge  with  the  dudgln  hafte,  that  is,  at  the 

dudgen  dagger,  by  which  hangs  his  tantonie  pouek. 

UUy,  ed.  163S.  sig.  Aa.  it. 

TANTRELS.    Idle  persons.     North, ' 

TANTUMS.    Affected  airs ;  insolences ;  whims. 
Var.  dial 

TAP.  (1)  To  sole  shoes.     West, 

(2)  To  change  money.     North. 

(3)  The  spigot  of  a  barrel.     Var.  dial. 

(4)  The  hare  or  rabbit  was  said  to  tap^  when 
making  a  noise  at  rutting  time. 

(5)  To  tap  a  tree  at  the  root,  i.  e.  to  open  it 
round  about  the  root. 

TAPART.    Of  the  one  part. 
TAPE.     A  mole.    South. 
TAPECERY.    Tapestry.   "  A  broderer  of /lye- 
cerye,'*  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  99. 
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TAPER-BIT.  A  joiner'i  tool,  thus  de8cri!)ed  by 
Holme : — "  the  tt^fer-bit  is  for  the  making  of 
a  small  hole  widei  and  larger,  being  in  the 
mouth  half  round,  whose  edges  are  sharp,  and 
by  reason  of  its  being  taper  as  it  goeth  into  a 
hole  with  the  small  end,  and  is  turned  about 
therein,  the  edges  cut  it  wide  by  taking 
shavings  or  pairings  from  the  hole  side." 
TAPERIE.  Tapers.  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  116. 
TAFER-LADDER.  A  kind  of  small  rack  having 

one  end  broader  than  the  other. 
TAPES.     Bands  of  linen ;  pieces  of  lace  such  as 

form  chequer-work,  &c.   (J.-S.) 
TAPET.    A  hanging  cloth  of  any  kind,  as  tapes- 
try, the  cloth  for  a  sumpter-horse,  &c.   "  Tap- 
pet, a  clothe,  tappis"  Palsgrave.    The  term 
^as  applied  metaphorically  to  the  foliage  of 
trees. 
Eke  godely  Flora,  the  goddet,  ys  so  gay. 
Hath  on  her  tapites  tondrd  hewes  sene 
Of  treuh  floures  that  so  welle  browded  bene. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6,  f .  11. 
To  John  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  seven  tappets  of 
counterfeit  arraa  of  the  story  of  Solomon. 

Tett.  Vettut.  p.  674. 

TAP-HOUSE.    A  tavern,  or  inn. 

Their  senses  are  with  blacke  damnation  drunke. 
Whose  heart  is  Satans  tap-^ouse  or  his  inno. 

Taiflor't  Workett  1630,  1.  3. 

TAPILLE.    A  taper. 

To  signifye  whoso  wille  be  clenc, 

Miute  off^e  a  tapUle  togedir  made  of  thre. 

Lffdgate,  MS,  8oe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  89. 

TAPINAGE.    Secret  skulking.   (^.-iNT.) 

Ryjt  so  thy  newe  tupinage 
Of  Lollardye  goth  aboute 
To  sette  Cristis  feythe  in  doute. 

Cower,  MS,  Soe.  Antiq,  134.  f.  138. 
TAPISED.    Lurked ;  lay  hid.    Heame. 
TAPISER.     A  maker  of   Upestry.     (^.-iVl) 

"  Tappyssery  worke,  tapitseriey*  Palsg^ve. 
TAPITE.    The  same  as  Tt^t,  q.  v. 
TAPITER.     The  same  as  Tapiser,  q.v.     See 

Davies*  York  Records,  Append,  p.  235. 
TAP-LASII.    Bad  smaU  beer.    Var.  dial.  Also, 
the  refuse  or  dregs  of  liquor. 
His  garments  stunke  most  sweetly  of  his  vomit, 
Fac'd  with  the  tap-lath  of  strong  ale  and  wine. 
Which  flrom  his  dav'ring  chaps  doth  oft  decline. 

Taplor'e  Workee,  163(1.  iii.  5. 
TAPLEY.    Early  in  the  morning.   Exm. 
TAPLINGS.    The  strong  double  leathers  made 

fast  to  the  ends  of  each  piece  of  a  flaiL 
TAPPE.  (I)  To  tap;  to  beat  ? 

And  your  foot  ye  tappyn  and  ye  dauoce. 
Thogh  hit  the  fryskyst  horse  were  in  a  towne. 

MS.  Fairfu  16. 

(2) 

I  crosse  out  all  thia :  adewe.  by  Saynt  Johan  I 
I  take  my  tappe  in  my  lappe,  and  am  gone. 

Morality  of  Bvery-Man,  p.  63. 

TAPPER.    An  innkeeper.   North. 

TAPPIS.    To  lie  close  to  the  ground,  said  of 

partridges  and  game.    Eatt. 
TAPPY.    To  hide  or  skulk,  as  a  deer. 
TAPPY-LAPPY.    In  haste,  vrith  the  coat-Ups 

flying  behind  through  speed. 


Nanny  Bell's  crying  out :  I  just  gat  a  gliff  o 
Oweorge  runnin*.  tappy-lappy»  for  the  howdey. 
TAPS.     The  round  pipes  or  cells  in  a  beehive 

which  are  made  for  the  queen-bee. 
TAP-SHACKLED.    Intoxicated. 
TAPSTERE.   A  woman  who  had  the  care  of  the 
tap  in  a  public-house,  or  inn.     In  Shake- 
speare's  time,  a  man  or  woman  who  dreW  the 
beer  was  called  the  tapster. 
TAPTRE.  Cenrwfa,  c^cWro,  MS.  Diet.  c.  1500. 
TAPULL.    Part  of  ancient  armour,  mentioned 
in    HaU's    Union,   1548,    Hen.   IV.   f.   12. 
Meyrick  conjectures  it  to  be  the  projecting 
edge  of  the  cuirass. 
TAP- WARE.    A  vrisp  of  straw  or  bottle  of  bas- 
ket-work to  put  within  side  the  tap-hole  in  a 
brewing  or  other  straining  vesseL 
TAR.  (1)  There.   Sevyn  Sages,  207 
(2)  A  childish  word  for  farewelL 
TARAGE.   Appearance? 

in  every  part  the  tarmge  Is  the  same. 
Liche  his  fkder  of  manrria  and  of  name. 

jfs.  Di^  sn,  f.  I. 
TARATANTARA.    The  sound  of  trumpeU. 
TAR-BARELLE.    A  combustible  missile  used 
in  ancient  warfare. 

With  bowes  scbot  and  with  arblast. 
With  tarbarelle  and  with  wildefyre. 

MS,  Additm  10036,  f.  94. 

TARBLE.    Tolerable.    WmL    k\w}iarhU$h. 

TAR-BOX.  (1)  A  box  used  by  shepherds  for  car- 
rying tar,  used  for  anointing  sores  in  sheep, 
for  nuirking  them,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Torre  boyttej  Chester  Plays,  L  125. 

Sheapherds,  leave  singing  your  pastorall  sonnetts. 
And  to  learne  complements  shew  your  endeavouxs : 

Caat  of  for  ever  your  twoe  shillings  bonnetts. 
Cover  your  coxcombs  with  three  pounds  heaven. 

Sell  carte  and  tarrbose  new  coaches  to  buy. 

Then,  '*  good  your  worshipp,**  the  vulgar  will  cry. 
MS.  Addit,  5839,  f.  9U5. 

(2)  A  term  of  contempt. 
TARDLE.   To  entangle.    Dorset. 
TARDRY.    Immodest ;  bawdy.    East. 
TARE.  (1)  Eager;  brisk.   Herrf. 
(2)  Tom.   Vocab.  MS.  xv.  Cent. 
TAREFITCH.     "Tarefytche,  a  come,  hipyn,** 

Palsgrave,  subst.  f.  69. 
TARGE.  (1)  A  shield.  {j4.^N,) 
^ho  that  sufflr  so  her  wyfes,  God  let  hem  never  thryf, 
Hyt  makyth  hem  to  ley  to  wed  bothe  bokolar  and 
targe.  MS.  Lavd.  416.  f.  74. 

1  wolde  sey  thee  yit  a  worde  of  the  targe.  Ther 
Is  no  wight  weel  armed  ne  wight  defended  nekepto 
withowten  tamrge,  for  the  taarge  defendethe  the 
tother  barneys  ftom  empeyrlng  t  by  hit  is  boothe  the 
body  and  the  toother  hemeys  ekepte  wlthouten 
enpeyring.  Romance  of  the  Monkf  9ton  College  MS, 
A  (Iter  1  tooke  the  gaynepaynes  and  the  swerd 
with  which  I  gurde  rae^  and  dthe  whane  I  was  thus 
armed.  I  putte  the  targe  to  my  syde. 

Romanee  of  the  Monk,  Sion  College  J'*. 

(2)  To  tarry;  to  delay.   Also,  delay. 

Otuwel,  withoute  targing, 
Answerede  Kamifees  the  king. 

Romance  of  Otuei,  p*  79. 

(3)  "  Targe  or  chartyr,  carta,"  Pr.  Parr. 
TAR-GRASS.    WOd  vetch.  S/t^. 
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Outward  flblkys  llbr  to  telle 
That  wtthin  to  wyne  to  teUe. 

MS.  CbMM.  Tiber,  A.  tU.  f.TS. 
Mary,  at  the  dore  eTen  hereby, 
Yf  we  call  any  thynge  on  hye. 
The  taoemer  wyll  answere. 

Interlude  of  th9  fi(/.  Elements,  D.  d. 

TAVERNGANGE.      Aitabtvnio,  MS.  Diet.  c. 

1500. 
TAVERN-TOKEN.  A  token  coined  by  a  tavern- 
keeper.    To  twallow  a  tavern  token,  was  a 
cant  phrase  for  being  tipsy.     See  the  Honest 
Whore,  L  4. 
TAVORT.    HalfabnsheL    Smtex, 
TAW.  (1)  To  dress  hemp,  or  leather. 

And  whilst  that  they  did  nimbly  ipin. 
The  hempe  he  needa  must  taw, 

Robin  Go«^U(NO,  p.28. 

(2)  To  soften,  or  make  snpple. 
m  A  whip.    North, 

(4)  A  large  choice  marble. 

(5)  To  twist ;  to  entangle.   North, 

(6)  To  tie ;  to  fasten.   Somenet. 
TAW-BESS.    A  slatternly  woman.  North. 
TAWDERIED-UP.    Finely  dressed.   JJnc, 
TAWDRY.  (1)  Tawdry  lace,  a  kind  of  fine  lace 

alluded  to  by  Shakespeare,  Spenser,  &c.  "Taw- 
dry-lace,/m^rMB  nundmit  tancta  Etheldreda 
tn^ta"  Coles. 

(2)  A  rural  necklace.    Drayton 

TAWE.    Tow.   (^.-&) 

TAWER.  (1)  Aftergrass.    Dortet. 

(2)  A  leather-dresser.    Var.  dial 

TAWL.    To  stroke,  or  make  smooth.    We8t. 

TAWLINOS.  The  mark  from  which  boys  shoot 
in  playing  at  marbles.   South, 

TAWNY.    A  bullfinch.    Somertet. 

TAWN Y-MEDLY.     Tanny  metley,  Palsgrave. 

TAWS.    A  piece  of  tanned  leather.  North, 

TAWSTOCK-GRACE.    Finis.    Devon, 

TAXAGE.    Taxation.    MS.  Diet.  c.  1500. 

TAXERS.  Two  ofllicers  yearly  chosen  in  Cam- 
bridge to  see  the  true  gage  of  all  weights  and 
measures.    Blount, 

TAX- WAX.    The  same  as  Faxwax,  q.  v. 

TAYE.  To  manure  hmd.  **Tayng  of  lond, 
ruderaeiOf  itercoriza"  Pr.  Parv.  At  1 186  it 
is  spelt  taym,  "taym  londe  with  schepys 
donge." 

TAYLARD.    A  term  of  reproach. 

TAYSED.    Driven ;  harassed.   Gawayne, 

TAYTE.  (1) 

There  he  levede  In  a  tayte 
Bothe  hU  modir  and  his  gayte. 

Perenal,  853. 

(2)  Plump ;  fat  ?     Syr  Gawayne,  p.  52. 

TAZZY.    A  mischievous  child.    North, 

TA3TE.    Taught.     (A,-S,) 

And  bygyune,  as  I  jer  tape, 
At  simiU  modo  even  stra^te. 

MS,  Cotton,  Claud.  A.  U.  f.  150. 

TE.  (1)  To.     Yorksh. 

(2)  To  go ;  to  draw  to.     (A.-S.) 

But  she  aunsweryd  hym  ay  in  haste. 
To  none  bot  Launcclot  wold  she  te. 

MS.  Hart.  2252,  f.  100. 


The  derel  bevede  so  ravche  poosttf. 
That  all*  oioaten  to  helle  te. 

Httrrewtng  ef  Hell,  p.  U 
Never  eft  y  nil  no  woman  se. 
Into  wildemes  I  chil  te. 
And  live  ther  erermore 
With  wylde  testes  In  holtcs  hort.  ■ 

SU-  Orpkeo,  ed,  Uitig,  174. 
(3)Totug;topulL     (A,-S.) 

In  the  toun  he  herd  belles  ring. 
And  loudecrie  and  mlche  wepeing. 
Clothes  to  tete,  her  to  te. 
More  sorwe  no  might  non  be. 

Cp  of  Wmrwike,  p.  249. 

(4)  Thee.    Amis  and  Amilonn,  1599. 
TEA.  (1)  The  one.    North, 

(2)  Too ;  likewise.     Yorkih, 

(3)  To  take  tea.     Tor.  dial 

TEAD.  A  torch.  This  word  is  used  several 
times  by  Spenser. 

Now's  the  glad  and  chcereftill  day, 
Phoebus  doth  his  beanocs  display. 
And  the  faire  bride  forth  to  lead 
Makes  his  torch  their  nupdal  tead, 

Uewtoood*e  Marriage  Triumph,  1613w 
TEADY.    Tired  J  peevish.    North, 
TEAGLE.    A  crane  for  lifting  goods.    North. 
TEAGS. 

All  ye  that  love,  or  who  pretends. 

Come  Ibten  to  my  sonnet ; 
Black -baggs  or  visards,  who  have  friends. 

Or  English  tea0$  or  bonnets.    Fottp  in  Print,  1667. 
TEAK.    A  whitlow.    Somerset, 
TEAKERS.    A  running  of  watery  matter  from 

a  sore.    Northumb, 
TEALIE.    A  tailor.    Lane. 
TEAM.  (1)  A  tandem.     Var.  dial 

(2)  A  litter  of  pigs.  Kent.  Brockett  has  teem, 
a  brood  of  young  ducks.  A.-S.  team.  It  is  a 
common  archaism,  spelt  teme. 

(3)  Empty.     Yorith. 

(4)  An  ox-chain  in  harness.    North. 

(5)  **  A  teame  beast,  everie  beast  that  draweth 
or  beareth  burdens,"  Baret,  1580. 

TEAM-BANDS.  The  same  as  Start-chaint,  q.  v. 
TEAMER.  (1)  A  team  of  five  horses.     Norf. 
(2)  To  pour  out  copiously.    East. 
TEAME  RM AN.    A  waggoner,  carter,  or  driver 

ofateamcr.    Notf. 
TEAM-FULL.     Brimful.    North. 
TEANT.    It  is  not     Var.  dial 
TEAP.    A  peak,  or  point    Somerset. 
TEAR.  (1)  To  go  fest.     far.  dial. 
(2)  To  break,  or  crack.     West, 
TEAR-A-CAT.    To  rant  violently. 
TEARING.     Great;  rough;  topping;  noisy; 

blustering;  hot-headed.     Var. dial. 
TEARN.  (1)  The  sea-swallow.    Arch.  xiiL  352. 

(2)  They  were.    Lane. 

(3)  To  compare ;  to  liken.     Yorksh, 
TEART.     Sharp ;  severe ;  painful.    West, 
TEAR-THE-MOOR.     "To  tear    the  moor," 

says  Urry,  in  his  MS.  additions  to  Ray,  **  al>out 
Hungerford  signifies  to  gett  roaringly  drunk. 
They  tore  the  moor  bitterly." 
TEARY.    Weak  and  thin.    Dorset.    This  term 
is  generally  applied  to  plants. 
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TEASER.  (1)  A  kind  of  honnd. 

(2)  Anything  which  causet  troable.     Far.  dial, 

TEATA.    Too  much.    North, 

TEATH.    Tithe.     North, 

Theifore«  of  all  that  I  have  wunne 
To  geve  thee  tmth  I  wil  beglne. 

Chtter  Play*,  i.  68. 

TEATHE.    The  dung  of  cattle.    Notf, 
TEATHY.     Peevish ;  crtbbed.     Yorksh. 
TEATISH.    The  same  as  Teathy,  q.  ▼. 

Lightly,  hee  it  an  olde  man,  (for  thoae  yearrs  are 
rooft  wayward  and  teatUh)  yet  be  he  never  so  olde  or 
■o  fh>ward,  since  avarice  likewise  is  a  fdlow  vice  of 
those  fraile  yeares,  we  must  set  one  extrearae  to 
strive  with  another,  and  alay  the  anger  of  oppression 
by  the  sweet  incense  of  a  newe  purse  of  angels. 

Naah't  Pierce  Pennilate,  1692. 

TE ATY- WAD.    The  same  as  Sugar-teat,  q.  v. 

TEAUP.    A  tup,  or  ram.     North. 

TEAVE.    The  same  as  Tave  (1). 

TEAWSE.    To  pull,  or  ruffle.    Lane. 

TEBLE.    Qu.  an  error  for  treble  ? 

Theophanos  for  God  in  telle  wyse  « 

Therinne  apperid,  as  je  have  hcrde  devyse. 

legate,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  25. 

TECHE.  (1)  To  teach.     (^.-5.) 

(2)  To  intrust ;  to  appoint  to. 

TECHY.     Peevish ;  cross ;  touchy.    South. 

TECKEN.    Taken;  took.    lAne. 

TECTLY.    Covertly ;  secretiy. 

TED.  (1)  To  spread  hay.    "I  teede  hey,  I 

toume  it  afore  it  is  made  in  cockes,  je  feiief" 

Palsgrave.   Still  in  use. 

(2)  To  turn  flax  when  it  has  been  laid  on  the 
ground  to  dry.     West. 

(3)  To  burn  wood-fires.    Line. 

(4)  To  be  ordered  to  do  anything.    Esm. 

(5)  The  nicknahie  for  Edward. 

TEDDER.    Live  within  thy  tedder,  i.  e.  live 

within  thy  bounds.    Tusser,  p.  xxiii. 
TEDDING-POLE.     The  long  stick   used  for 

turning  or  tedding  flax.     fVest. 
TEDDY.   Edward.     Var.  dial 
TEDY.    Tedious ;  vexatious.     North. 
TEE.  (1)  The  same  as  Te  (2). 

Telle  me  the  tyme  when  hyt  schall  bee, 
When  thou  schall  to  hevene  tee. 

MS.  Cantftb.  Ff.  11.  38,  f.  33. 
Of  grete  age  schal  he  no5t  be 
Outeof  tbys  worlde  whan  he  schal  tee. 

MS.  HarL  23S0,  f  33. 

(2)  To  tie.    North. 

TEE-DRAW.    A  place  of  resort.    North. 

TEE-FALL.  A  mode  of  buUding  in  the  pent- 
house form,  common  in  Northumberland. 

TEE-HEES.  Laughters.  "  Ye  tee-heeing  pixy," 
Exmoor  Scolding,  ed.  1839,  p.  6. 

For  all  the  tee-hee*  that  have  been  broke  by  men 
of  droll,  or  dirt  that  has  been  thrown  ttom  daring 
•pight. 

Fairfax,  Bmlk  and  Selvedge  ^  the  World.  1674. 

TEE  HOLE.  The  passage  in  a  hive  through 
which  the  bees  pass  in  and  out.    Eatt, 

TEEHT.    A  lock  of  wool,  flax,  &c.     Cumb. 

TEE-IRON.  An  instrument  for  drawing  the 
lower  box  in  the  barrel  of  a  pump. 

TEEL.  (1)  To  place  anything  in  a  leaning  posi- 
tion against  a  wall,  5cc.     Wilt*. 


(2)  To  give.    BttHm, 

(3^  To  set  a  trap.    Dewm. 

(4)  To  sow  and  harrow  in  seed.     West, 

TEELED.    Buried.     Otrnm. 

TEEM.  (1)  To  pour  out.     Var.  dial 

(2)  To  unload  a  cart     Yorkth. 

(3)  To  cause  ?  to  contrive  ? 

Ah,  said  be,  thou  hast  confessed  and  bewrayed  ail  • 
I  could  teeme  It  to  rend  thee  in  pceces  :  with  that 
she  was  afi'aid,  and  wound  away,  and  got  her  Into 
companie.  Giffbrd'e  Dialogue  on  Witchee,  1603. 

Alas,  man,  1  could  teeme  it  to  go,  and  some  coun- 
rell  me  to  go  to  the  man  at  T.  B.  and  some  to  the 
woman  at  R.  H.  And  between  them  both,  I  have 
Hngred  the  time,  and  feare  1  may  be  spoiled  before  I 
get  remedie.        CiffordTs  Dtalvgue  on  fVitehee,  1603. 

(4)  To  bring  forth  young.  Teeming-woman,  a 
prolific  woman.     North. 

TEEMING.    Overflovring. 

Discard  thatdulness;  why  should  soft  delight 
Be  so  oppoa'd  ?  why  so  should  love  affright 
Thy  tender  mind,  which  teeming  youth  requires  ? 
Why  should  dull  ponderings  drink  up  those  desires  ? 
History  HfJoeeph,  1699. 

TEEMONEER.  A  sea  term,  in  common  use  it 
would  appear  among  the  Woodbridge  seamen, 
and  probably  elsewhere,  meaning,  it  is  be- 
lieved, the  man  on  the  look-out.  Moor's 
Suffolk  MS. 

TEEN.  (1)  To  light  a  candle.  Var.  dial  Her- 
rick  uses  teend,  to  light  or  kindle. 

(2^  Angry.    Also  as  tene,  q.  y. 

(3)  To  shut ;  to  close ;  to  change.  West.  Also, 
to  hedge  or  inclose  a  field. 

(4)  Taking.     Chesh. 

TEENAGE.  The  longer  wood  to  make  or  mend 
hedges  with.  Kennett.  In  some  places  it  is 
called  teenet. 

TEEN-LATHE.    A  tithe-bam.     North. 

TEENS.  In  her  teens,  i.  e.  more  than  twelve 
years  old,  thirteen,  fourteen,  &c 

That  powder'd  girl  In  blooming  teene. 
How  mellow  and  how  fine ! 

Caps  Well  FU,  Newc.  1785,  |>.  12. 
TEENY.  (1)  Tiny ;  very  small.    North. 
(2)Fretlul ;  peevish  ;  fractions.     Lane. 
TEER,  (1)  Tar ;  resin  ;  balsam.     {A.-S.) 
Men  fyndeth  lumpes  on  the  sand 
Of  teer,  no  finer  in  that  land. 
Cursor  Mundi,  MS.  CoU.  Trin.  Cantab,  f  18. 

(2)  "  Teere  of  flowre,  amolum"  Pr.  Parv. 

(3)  To  daub  with  clay.  North.  Hence  a  clay 
wall  is  sometimes  called  a  teer-wall. 

TE-ERE.    A  contraction  of  "  this  year,"  often 
used  for  yet.    "  I  have  not  seen  it  te-ere.** 
Herrfordth. 
TEERE.   To  plaster  between  rafters.    Lane, 
TEE-RING.    A  ring  on  the  shaft  of  a  waggrm 
or  cart,  through  which  the  tie  of  the  thill- 
horse  is  put  to  enable  him  to  draw. 
TEERY.    Full  of  tears?    In  Warwickshire,  the 
term  teery  means  smeary,  moist,   adhesive, 
as  the  ground  is  after  a  frost. 
But  these  thinges  overpast,  if  of  your  health  and  myrie 
Vou  have  respect,  or  pitty  ought  my  teery  weei>ing  eyen 
Romeus  and  JtilM,  1069. 

TEERY-LERRY.    The  note  of  the  lark. 
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The  Urk«  that  many  monies  herselfe  makes  merry 
With  the  thrill  chanting  of  her  teent'lerrp, 

Brwmt^t  BHtannia'9  PatfraU,  L  140. 
TBES.     Iron  holdfasts  in  the  shape  of  the  top 
of  the  letter  T,  pendant  on  short  chains  from 
the  seels  of  a  horse's  collar,  or  from  the  thill- 
bells.    They  are  thrust,  one  end  first,  through 
staples  on  the  shafts.    Moor. 
TEE  ST.   A  vessel  for  refining  silver. 
At  {olde  in  fyre  is  fynid  by  assay, 
And  at  the  teeM  sylver  Is  depurid. 

I^dgaf,  M8.  Soc,  Jntig,  IU»  t  7. 

TEETHWARD.  "  He  is  clarke  to  the  teeth- 
wardt  he  hath  eaten  his  service  book  ;  spoken 
in  mockage  by  such  as  maketh  shew  of  learn- 
ing and  be  not  learned/'  HoUyband's  Dic- 
tionaries 1593. 

TEETY.    Fretful ;  fractious.    North, 

TEPFIGIES.  Effigies.  "  The  teffigies  and  coun- 
terfait/'  Honours  Academic,  1610,  ii.  9. 

TEPT.    The  same  as  Hrft,  q.  v. 

TEG.  A  sheep  in  its  second  year.  far.  dial. 
**  A  teg  or  sheepe  with  a  little  head  and  wooU 
under  it's  belly,"  Florio,  p.  32.  Palsgrave 
applies  the  term  to  a  young  deer,  '*  tegge  or 
pricket,  taillant ;"  properly  the  doe  in  its  se- 
cond  year.  Skelton  seems  to  apply  the  term 
to  a  woman. 

TEGH.   Went.   (J.-S.) 

Beves  to  the  hors  tegh  g 

Tho  the  hors  blm  knew  and  tegh. 

B«9M  <(f  Hamtomn,  p.  85. 

TEGHELL-STANE.    A  tUe-stone.    {A.-S.) 

If  thu  wenes  the  fever  sal  tak  the  man  or  the 
mome :  tak  09  the  eren  before  a  gude  fatte  ele,  and 
do  hital  qwhik  in  a  litel  pocenet  ful  of  gude  wyne, 
and  cover  hit  wele  with  a  teghtUtan^  that  hit  gaught 
oute,  and  lat  hit  be  swa  all  nyght. 

ReUq,  Antiq.  I.  54. 

TEIGHTE.    Promised.  See  Chester  Plays,  1 95. 

It  is,  perhaps,  an  error  for  keighte. 
TEIL.    To  procure,  or  obtain.    {J.-S.) 
Go  t§ifi  thi  mete  with  twynk  andiwoot 
lato  thl  lyvyi  ende.      Ctwntrp  Mytttrim,  p.  30. 
TEILB.    The  birch  tree.     {Lot.)    According 

to  Junius,  the  lime  tree  was  so  called. 
TEINE.    Seems  to  signify  a  narrow,  thin  plate 
of  metal.    TyrwhiU's  Gl.  p.  249. 
1  say,  he  toke  out  of  hb  owen  sieve 
A  Uki»  of  silver,  yvel  mote  he  cheve. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  16693. 

TEINTEN.    To  die.    (A.^N.) 
TEISE.(l)  A  fathom.    (Fr.) 

In  me  prisoun  thow  schelt  abide. 

Under  therthe  twenti  tei»9. 

Beves  </  Hamtmm,  p.  56. 

(2)  To  puU  to  pieces  with  the  fingers. 
TEISIL.    **  Teysyll,  ehardon,'*  Palsgrave. 
TEITE.    Quick;  speedy.    {J.^S.) 

The  laddes  were  kaske  and  tepte. 
And  un.biyeden  him  llkon.     UavtMt,  1841. 
TEITHE.    Tithe.    Nominale  MS. 
Tedie  hem  also  welle  and  greythe 
How  they  schule  paye  here  tqfthe. 

MB.  OUUm.  Claud.  A.  Ii.  f.  131. 

TE  JUS.  Very.  This  word  is  of  extensive  use. 
T^U9  good,  t^^  bad,  /^tM  quick,  t^fUM  slow, 
&c.  Sunex.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  tedious. 


TEK.    "  Tek  or  lytyUe  towcbe,  /ochifca."  Pr. 

Parv.  MS.  Hail.  221,  £  178. 
TEKE.    A  tick.     Nominale  MS. 
TEKEN.    To  betoken;  to  note;  to  mark;  to 

observe.    (A.-S.) 
TEKYL.    Ticklish. 

Of  hire  uyle  oftetyme  be  lyght. 
And  rygh  tek^l  undyr  the  too. 

CoMMty  JfytteHet,p.  134. 

TELARY.    Pertaming  to  weaving. 
TELDE.  (1)  A  tent ;  a  habitation.     (^.-5.) 
And  toke  ther  lawneys  and  thersheldet, 
And  leyde  them  upon  the  teUle». 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft.  U.  38,  f.  SSO. 
Alle  that  stode  on  ilk  a  syde 
Hade  joye  to  se  Clement  ryde, 
Byfore  the  sowdans  telde, 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  t  17,  f.  107 
There  myght  they  se  a  wondyr  thynge 
Ofl  r«My«riche  and  ma£n]y  a  teote. 

MS.  UarL  8859,  f.  llllL 

(2)  To  set  up ;  to  build ;  to  cover. 
TELE.    Deceit    (A.-S.) 

So  wyth  cha£r>nes  and  wyth  teU 
He  ys  i-bro5te  a5eyn  to  hele. 

MS.  Off.  CiHwi.  A.  iL  f.  131. 
Wychecrafke  and  tclifngc 
Forbede  thou  hem  for  any  thynge. 

MS.  Cott.  (3awL  A.  ii.  f.  131. 

TELE  RE.    A  fine  linen  cloth,  formerly  worn  by 
ladies  as  part  of  the  head-dress. 
That  thay  be  trapped  in  gete. 
Bathe  telcre  and  mantelete, 
Ryghte  of  a  fyne  velvete. 
And  make  we  na  draye. 

MS.  Une9ln  A.  L  17,  C 134, 

TELL.  (1)  To  talk.    Somerset. 

(2)  I  camot  telL,  I  know  not  what  to  say  or 

think  of  it    A  common  phrase  in  old  plays. 

See  Jonson,  i.  125.     To  hear  tell,  to  learn  by 

hearsay. 
TELLABILLE.    Speakable. 
TELLE.  (1)  To  count;  to  telL    (A.^) 
(2)  To  recognize.     (3)  To  remember.  Far.  dial 

(4)  To  proclaim  a  tournament  ? 

Now  of  Justyngca  thay  teUa  / 

Thay  sayne  that  syt  Percyvelle, 

That  he  wille  in  the  felde  duelle, 

A  Is  he  hase  are  done.  PsrcMoi,  113. 

(5)  A  teaL    Nominale  MS. 

(6)  To  eat  hastily.     Dewm. 
TELLED.    Told.     Var.diaL 

TE  LL Y.    A  stalk  of  grass,  &c    North. 
TELT.  (1)  Pitched ;  set  up.     {A.-S.) 

And  swithe  MK  her  pavilonn 

A  lltel  withouten  Cardoil  toun. 

ArUumr  and  Merlin,  p.  118 

(2)  A  tent.    Prongft  Parv. 

(3)  **  Telte  hayyr,  gaudaf  teltyd,  gaudatus, 
Pr.  Parv.  MS.  HarL221,f.  178. 

TELWYNGE.    "  Telwynge  or  twhytyngc,  «m- 

tulahu,"  Pr.  Parv.  MS.  Hari.  221. 
TEME.  (1)  Race ;  progeny.    (A.-S.) 
Tho  said  the  kyng  of  ienmUem, 
This  child  is  eome  of  gentllle  temu. 

Torrent  itf  Portugal,  p.  81. 

(2)  To  beget ;  to  propagate.    {A.S.) 

(3)  AnytMng  following  in  a  row,  as  a  team  of 
horbes,  &c    {A.-S.) 
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(4)  To  aiMSoane  ? 

Wan  I  the  wolde  tem*  and  teche  [wat]  was  UTd  and 
jwat  was  guod.        Appendix  to  W,  Mapet,  p.  335. 

(5)  A  theme,  or  subject.    PaUgrave, 

(6)  To  emit  yapour.    Somertet, 

(7)  To  empty ;  to  make  empty. 

With  swerdis  swyftly  thay  smyte, 
Thay  tem«  sadlls  tuWe  tyte. 

MS,  Lhteoln  A.  L  17,  f.  134. 
Sire  Degrevant,  ar  he  reste, 
T^emede  the  eurl  one  the  bate, 
And  hontedc  his  forste 
Wy th  bernus  fulle  bolde.        D^^remnt,  498. 
TEMERATED.    Violated.     (Lat) 

Nay,  they  both  professed  that  the  ca^^e  was  so 
clear  and  undoubted,  that  they  both  must  have 
sinned  against  their  consciences,  and  have  temerated 
the  oath  they  had  taken  when  they  were  made 
judges,  if  they  should  have  argued  otherwise. 

MS.  Harh  6i6. 

TEMESE.    The  Thames.    (Lot.) 

And  put  hem  in  an  erthen  pot  that  be  clene,  and 
put  therto  twey  ne  galones  of  dene  Temese  water  that 
be  talcen  at  an  ebbe.  MS.  Sloane  73,  f.  214. 

TEMNEST.    Most  contemned.    Shak. 
TEMOROUSLY.    Rashly.    {Ut.) 
TEMPED.    Intimidated ;  made  afraid. 
Thai  war  so  temped  in  that  tyde, 
Thare  thai  durst  no  lenger  bide. 

Th9  Sevpn  Sag«$,  S6I3. 

TEMPER.  Heat  and  moisture  as  productiye  of 
vegetation.     Far,  dioL 

TEMPERAL.  "  Teti^eralium,  a  tcmperal,*' 
Nominate  MS.  among  the  yestments  of  a 
priest. 

TEMPEST.  A  thunderstorm  not  necessarily 
accompanied  with  wind.    East, 

TEMPLE.MOLD.  A  pattern,  or  mould  used  by 
masons  in  fashioning  their  work. 

TEMPLES.  *'  The  temples  belong  to  theweav- 
ers,  and  are  two  stayes  with  broad  ends  set 
with  sharp  pins,  which  being  laid  together, 
may  be  stretched  out  to  any  reasonable  breadth 
as  cloth  is  made ;  and  by  the  pins  putting  into 
the  selvage  of  the  cloth,  it  is  kept  open  while 
it  is  in  weaving,"  Holme.  **  Tempylle  of  a 
wefer,  virgUta,"  MS.  Diet.  c.  1500. 

TEMPLET.    Amoda    North, 

TEMPLYS.  An  ornament  of  gold  set  with  ru. 
hies,  placed  upon  each  temple,  and  dependent 
from  the  head.  This  fashion  was  prevalent 
with  ladies  of  quality,  temp.  Hen.  VL  "  Tem- 
plet, a  thynge  made  of  latyn,  tenyjlete" 
Palsgrave,  subst.  f.  69. 

My  body  to  be  buried  in  the  abbey  of  Tewks- 
bury ;  and  I  desire  that  my  great  temply*,  with  the 
baleys,  be  sold  to  the  utmost,  and  delivered  to  the 
monks  of  that  house,  so  that  they  grutched  not  with 
my  burial  there.  Test,  Vettut.  p.  239. 

TEMPRE.  (1)  To  correct ;  to  manage.  Tempre 
thy  tail,  be  moderate  and  calm. 

(2)  To  mix  together ;  to  mingle.  Still  iu  use, 
according  to  Moor,  p.  423. 

Take  warmodre,  sfampe  It,  and  temper  it  with 
watur,  and  than  streyne  it ;  and  than  take  a  spone- 
fuUe  of  that  lekour,  and  putt  it  in  his  mowthe, 
and  he  schal  speke.  MS,  Med,  Ree.  xv.  Cent. 

TEBfPS.    Time.    {J.-N.) 

TEMPT.    To  attempt    South 


TEMPTATIOUS.    Tempting. 
TEMPTION.    Temptation.    Middleton, 
TEMSE.    A  sieve.    North, 

Marcolphus  toke  a  lytyll  cyve  or  temee  in  hb  oon 
hande,  aaiid  a  foot  of  a  bere  in  the  oihre  hande. 

Salomon  and  Mareolphme,  n.  d. 

TEMSING- CHAMBER.  The  sifting.room. 
North, 

TEMS-LOAP.  Bread  made  of  sifted  or  fine 
flour.  '*  Miche,  a  fine  raanchet ;  the  countrey 
people  of  France  call  so  also  a  loafe  of  boulted 
bread  or  tems  bread,"  Cotgrave.  In  the  notes 
to  Tusser,  tenu  Votf  is  explained,  "  a  mixture 
of  wheat  and  rye,  out  of  which  the  coarser 
bran  only  is  taken.'' 

TEMTIOUS.    Tempting;  inviting.     West, 

TEMZE.    Thames.    Prwnpt.  Parv, 

TEMZER.  ''A  temzer,  a  range  or  coarse 
searche,''  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  f.  2,  an  early  list 
of  Wiltshire  words. 

TEN.    Then.    Eatt, 

TENANDRYE.    Houses  let  to  tenants  ? 

His  tenandtye  was  alle  downe. 
The  bette  innes  in  ylke  towne. 

MS.  Uncoln  A.  1. 17,  f.  130. 

TENANT-IN-TAIL.  A  jocular  term  applied  to 
a  lady  not  very  virtuous. 

Alyed  was  countess  would  be. 

For  she  would  still  hetenaunt  in  taile 

To  any  one  she  could  be. 

MS,  Poem*  in  Dr.  Bliee'e  Potseeeim,  xril.  Cent. 
TENANT-RIGHT-MEASURE. 

As  many  use  a  false  mile  for  our  English  mile,  so 
diverse  use  false  pearcbes,  when  we  have  one  onely 
pearoh  allowed  by  Statute ;  for  In  some  places  in 
this  kingdome,  notwithstanding  the  Statute  pro. 
vided  for  the  oontrarle,  they  use  twelve  foote  in  a 
pearch,  unto  the  great  losse  of  the  buyer,  wherewith 
they  bee  accustomed  to  roeate  medowes,  calling  it 
tenant-right-meature  ;  of  no  word  of  art,  but  onely 
implying  (as  I  take  it)  to  be  a  right  and  proper  mea- 
sure belonging  unto  tenants ;  for  so  the  word  it  selfe 
imports.  Others  more  proper  and  agreeing  unto 
the  nature  of  the  said  measure,  call  it  curt  measure ; 
likewise  before  the  said  Statute  (which  many  unto 
this  day  use)  a  pearch  of  18 .  90 .  and  24  feete,  called 
woodland  measure ;  all  which  differ  from  the  true 
and  allowed  measure,  in  such  sort  as  ensueth. 

Hopton*e  Baeuium  Geodegticum,  4to.  1614. 

TEN-BONES.  (1)  A  boy's  game,  mentioned  in 
Clarke's  Phraseologia  Puerilis,  1655,  p.  254. 

(2)  Fingers.    A  cant  term. 

TENCE.    Cause  of  dispute.     Weber. 

TENCH-WEED.  «  A  sort  of  pond-weed,  having 
a  slime  or  mucilage  about  it,  supposed  to  be 
very  agreeable  to  that  fat  and  sleek  fish.  It 
is  Potamogeton  natatu,  Lin."    Forby,  p.  344. 

TEN-COMMANDMENTS.  SeeCommandmentt. 

TEND.  (1)  To  watch.    North. 

(2)  To  wait  at  table.    East, 

(3)  Iiyurcd;  spoilt?   (^.-5.) 

Hast  thow  i-sraelled  any  thynge 
That  hath  tend  thy  lykynge  ? 

MS.  Cott.  Oaud,  A.  iL  f.  144 

TENDABLE.    Attentive.     Palsgrave, 
TENDE.  (1)  Tenth.    Also*  tithe. 

The  tende  branehe  may  men  calle 

Foly  play,  that  n  laste  of  alle. 

MS.  HaH.  2900,  f.  60. 
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Rl)twls  he  wai  Goddes  flrende. 
And  trewely  jaf  to  himJiis  tmdt. 

Cttrmn-MutuU,  M$,  CoO.  Trim.  Cantab. t,7, 

(2)  To  offer ;  topresent ;  to  hold  out ;  to  atretch 

forth.     (J,-N.) 
TENDER.    A  waiter  t*  an  inn.    East. 
TENDBRINGS.    "  Dmtiert,  the  cods,  dowcets, 

or  tendering*  of  a  decre,"  Cotgravc. 
TENDER-PARNELL.    A  tender  creature,  fear- 
ful of  the  least  puff  of  wind  or  drop  of  rain. 
4i  tender  as  Pamell,  who  broke  her  finger  in 
a  posset  drink. 
TENDRON.  (1)  A  stalk  of  a  plant.     (/V.) 
(2)  "  Tendron  of  a  wayne,c^#,"  Palsgrave. 
TENE.  (1)  Grief ;  sorrow ;  anger ;  hurt ;  injury ; 
trouble.    Also,  to  grieve,  &c.    {A.-S.) 
But  t^ey  wjrste  not  what  they  myjt  ley, 
Hur  itede  they  fonde,  tche  was  awey, 

ThaD  had  that  trayturrtne; 
Ther  Jurney  then  they  ihoffhteryUe  sett. 
But  they  wyth  the  lady  not  mett. 
They  wyste  not  what  to  mene. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ft.  ii.  98,  f.  73. 
Hb  gracious  graniere*  and  his  grawndame. 
His  fader  and  moderte  of  kyngis  thay  came. 
Was  never  a  worthier  prynce  of  name. 

So  exelent  in  al  our  day. 
Hb  fader  fore  love  of  mayd  Kateryn, 
In  Fraunce  he  wrojt  turment  and  tene. 
Bis  love  hee  sayd  hit  schuld  not  ben. 
And  send  him  ballis  him  with  to  play. 

US.  Douce  302.  f.  99. 

(2)  Heed ;  attention. 

Wherby  ye  maye  take  good  teene 
That  unbeleffe  b  a  fowie  syne. 

Chetter  Plajfi,  I.  118. 

(3)  To  lose,  or  suffer  loss.    Lane, 

(4)  Hard  ;  difficult ;  perilous ;  fatiguing. 
TENEBLE-WEDNESDAY.      Mecredy    de    la 

iemayne  penetue,  Mecredy  taints  Palsgrave. 
The  three  nights  before  Easter  were  termed 
ienebra.  "  Coles,  suche  as  be  gyven  in  tenebre 
weke,"  Palsgrave. 

Therfore  men  clappes  to  tenebrpse 

To  kyrke  men  for  to  br>nge, 
Bothe  with  claperes  and  with  stones. 
And  no  bellis  ryng. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  88. 

TENEBRUS.    Dark.    (Lat.) 

The  radiant  bryghtnes  of  golden  Phebus 
Atuter  gan  cover  with  clowde  tenebnu. 

PaMinu  o/PleoMur^,  p.  15. 

TENEFUL.    Injurious.    (A.-S.) 

TENEL.  **  Tend,  vessel,  tenella  ;  tend  or  crelc, 
cartaUw^'Fr.  Parv.  f.  178. 

TENENT.  Opinion.  The  word  occurs  with 
this  explanation  in  a  table  appended  to  the 
Academy  of  Complements,  Lond.  1640. 

TENGED.     Stung.     Tarkth. 

TEN-GROATS.  Ten  groats  were  formerly  the 
customary  fee  to  priests,  lawyers,  &c. 

TENIENTE.    A  lieutenant.     (S^n.) 

TEN-IN-THE-HUNDRED.  Was  formerly  the 
usual  rate  of  usury,  and  hence  the  term  was 
jocularly  applied  to  a  miser.  The  epitaph  on 
Combe,  attributed  to  Shakespeare,  calls  the 
former  ten-in-t  he-hundred. 

He  that  putii  forth  money  dare  not  exccede  the 


rate  of  10  in  the  100,  bat  he  that  uttereth  ware  doth 
make  hb  rate  to  his  owne  conteatment. 

The  D«ath<^f  Usurp*  l^M.  sig.  B.  ir. 

TENISLYE.    Angrily.    (A.-S.) 
TENNEL.    To  die  away,  as  trees.     Sorth. 
TEN-PINS.    A  kind  of  game. 

To  play  at  loggets,  nine  holes,  or  ten  pfonet. 
To  trie  it  out  at  foot-ball  by  the  shinnes. 
Letting  qfHumtmrs  Blood  in  the  Head-raine,  MOO. 
Nine,  a  favourite  and  mysterious  number  every 
where,  prevails  in  games.     We  have,  like  others, 
nine-pins,  which  we  rather  unaccountably  call  ten- 
pine,  or  rather  tempine,  although  I  never  saw  more 
than  nine  used  in  the  game. 

Moor's  SvJJblk  Worde»  p.  949. 

TEN-POUNDING.    A  method  of  punishment 

practised  amongst  harvest-men.     Suffolk. 
TEN-SIGHT.    Ten  times.     Wett, 
TENT.  (1)  To  attend  to ;  to  guard ;  to  hinder ; 
to  prevent.     North,    To  take  tent,  i.  e.  to 
take  heed  or  care,  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems, 
p.  34.    Ray  gives  the  following  Cheshire  pro- 
verb, **  ril  tetit  the,  quoth  Wood ;  if  I  cannct 
rule  my  daughter  III  rule  my  good." 
He  let  hur  have  wemen  at  wylle 
To  tent  hur,  and  that  was  skylle. 

And  broght  hur  to  bede : 
What  so  evyr  ache  wolde  crave, 
A  lie  sche  myght  redyly  hyt  have, 
Hur  speche  was  sone  spedd. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  74. 

(2)  Intent ;  purpose ;  design. 

The  feirthe  es  dispite  off  penaunee. 
When  a  man  thorue  wickud  comberance 
Es  nevere  in  wiUe  ne  in  tente 
Off  hys  syn  hym  to  repente. 

MS.  Hori.  S26D,  f.  SI 
Apon  the  feild  his  fader  went. 
And  soght  Abel  wit  al  his  tent. 

MS.  Cott.  Veepae.  A.  ill.  f.  7« 

(3)  A  roll  of  lint,  or  other  material,  used  in 
searching  a  wound.  "  Tente  of  a  soore,  tente,'* 
Palsgrave.    To  tent,  to  search  a  wound,  &c 

(4)  Attention ;  observation.     North. 

(5)  /  cannot  tent,  I  have  no  time. 

(6)  To  scare,  or  frighten.     Yorksh. 

(7)  A  little  piece  of  iron  which  kept  up  the  cock 
of  a  gun-lock. 

(8)  "  Tent,  or  tent-wine,  is  a  kind  of  alicant, 
though  not  so  good  as  pure  alicant,  and  is  a 
general  name  for  all  wines  in  Spain,  except 
white,"  Blount,  p.  643.  "  HoUock  and  tent 
would  be  of  small  repute,"  Taylor's  Workes, 
1630,  iii.  65. 

(9)  A  man's  penis.    Blount. 
TENTAGE.    Tent ;  camp. 

Upon  the  mount  the  king  his  tentage  flxt. 
And  In  the  towne  the  barons  lay  in  sight. 
When  as  the  Trent  was  risen  so  betwixt. 
That  for  a  while  prolong'd  th'  unnaturall  fight. 
Drapton's  Pueme,  1637,  p.  SO. 

TENTATION.    Temptotion ;  trial. 

Nor's  any  place  exempted  from  tentation. 
Save  heaven,  to  Ul  that  never  had  ration. 

MS.  Addit.  1U311,  f.  2S. 

TENT-BOB.  A  very  small  spider.  See  Aubrey's 

Miscellanies,  ed.  1721,  p.  145. 
TENTE.  To  content ;  to  satisfy. 
TENTER.  (1)A  person  who  tents  cows,  &c.  Unc, 
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(2)  A  watcher ;  a  hired  collector  of  tolls.  North. 

(3)  A  stretcher  or  trier  of  cloth  used  by  dyers 
and  clothiers,  &c.    Jacob, 

TENTERBELLY. 

Bell,  the  fAiDOui  idoU  of  the  Babyloniana,  wai  a 
meere  Imposture,  a  juggling  toye,  and  a  cheating 
bable,  in  comparison  of  thii  Nicholaitan,  Kentish 
tenttrbelli/.  Taylor^*  fVorkes,  1630, 1.  145. 

TENTER-HOOKS.    He  sits  on  tenter  hooks, 

i.  e.  is  very  fidgety  or  uneasy. 
TENTHEDEL.    Tenth  part.     WUl  Werw. 
TENTYFLY.    Attentively.    See   Maundevile's 

Travels,  p.  299,  ed.  1839. 
TEONE.    To  injure  ? 

Hupe  forth,  Hubert,  hosede  pye, 

Ichot  thait  a-marstled  into  the  mawe ; 
Thah  me  teont  with  hym  that  myn  teh  mye. 
The  cherld  nul  nout  adoun  er  the  day  dawe. 

MS.  HarU  2253,  f.  115. 

TER.    Anger;  passion.     North, 
TERAWNTRYE.    Tyranny.    Pr.  Parv. 
TERCEL.    The  male  of  the  gosshawk.    It  was 
called  the  gentle  tercel  from  its  tractable  dis- 
position.   According  to  some,  the  term  was 
also  applied  to  the  male  eagle. 
TERCEL-GENTLE.    A  rich  man.     Grose, 
TERCIAN.    Eighty-four  gallons  of  liquor. 
TERE.  (1)  Tedious ;  wearisome. 

To  telle  the  metis  were  to  ten 
That  was  at  that  sopere. 

U8.  lAneoln  A.  1.  17*  f.  13R> 

•:2) 

The  kyng  commaundlt  a  squyer  ten. 
Goo  telle  the  acheparde  in  his  ere 
That  I  am  the  kyng. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  65. 

(3)  To  hurt ;  to  injure. 

He  wenea  to  live  and  hem  tere, 

jtrthow  and  Merlin,  p.  50. 

(4)  To  cover  with  earth ;  to  inter. 
TEREMENT.    Interment ;  funeral. 

Maasyngers  were  sent  to  Rome 
After  the  Pope,  and  he  come  sone 
To  here  terement.  Syr  Gowghter,  595. 

TEREPYS. 

To  telle  hir  botonus  were  dure, 
Thay  were  anameldc  with  asure. 
With  terepye  and  with  tredoure 
Olemerand  hir  syde. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  133. 
TEREY.     Tapering.    Salop. 
TERIAR.  "  Tcryare  or  ertare,  irritator  ;  teryar 

or  longe  lytare,  morosuty*  Pr.  Parv. 
TERINS.   A  sort  of  singing-bird.    {A.-N.) 

And  thrustils,  terUtSt  and  raavise. 
That  songin  for  to  winne  hem  prise. 

Bomcmn*  of  the  Roee,  665. 
TERLYNCEL.    The  name  of  a  devil. 
Than  ys  thys  terlyneel*  sicylle, 
Slepe  thou  long  and  y  shal  hele. 

MS,  HarU  l70l,  f.  29. 

TERM.    To  call ;  to  name. 

TERMAGANT.  The  name  of  an  old  Saracen 
deity,  corrupted  firom  Tervagant,  He  was 
represented  in  our  old  plays  as  of  a  most  vio- 
lent character,  and  hence  the  terra  came  to 
be  applied  to  anything  violent  or  fiery.  A 
scold  is  still  termed  a  termagant. 

For  this  teare-throat  termagant  is  a  fellow  in  folio. 


a  commander  of  such  great  command,  and  of  such 
greatnesse  to  fcommand,  that  I  never  saw  any  that 
in  that  respect  could  countermand  him. 

Taylor'e  fVorkee,  1630,  iii.  79. 

TERMERS.   Persons  who  visited  the  metropolis 
at  term-time,  which  was  formerly  the  fashion- 
able season.    The  term  is  generally  applied 
to  those  who  came  for  intrigues  or  tricks. 
TERMES.    Times  for  work.     (A.-N.) 
TERMINED.    Judged ;  determined.     (>^.-i\r.) 
Whiche  to  my  lady  stant  endyned. 
And  hath  his  love  noujt  termined. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134.  f.62. 
And  thus,  with  the  helpe  of  Almighty  God,  the 
rooaste  glorious  Virgin  Mary  his  mothar,  and  of 
Seint  George,  and  of  (all)  the  Saynts  of  heven,  was 
begon,  finished,  and  termined^  the  reentrle  and  per- 
fecte  recover  of  the  Juste  title  and  right  of  own  sayd 
soveraygne  Lord  Kynge  Edward  the  Fowrtbe,  to 
his  realme  and  crowne  of  England,  within  the  space 
of  xj.  wekes.  Jtrival  of  King  Edward  /  F.  p.  39. 

TERM-TROTTER.    A  resorter  to  the  capital 

during  term-time.    Middleton,  i.  330. 
TERNE.    A  thrust  in  fencing. 
TERR.    To  uncover.    North, 
TERRA.    A  turf.    Exmoor, 
TERRA-FIRMA.    A  name  given  by  the  Vene- 
tians to  their  continental  possessions. 
TERRACE.    Earth,  or  mould.    (Lat.) 
Nor  the  vyne  hys  holsum  fresche  terrage, 
Wych  gyveth  comfort  to  all  manner  of  age. 

Jehmoli^s  Theat.  Chem.  Brit.  1653,  p.  213. 

TERRE.  (1)  To  stir  j  to  provoke.    Baber, 
(2)  To  strike  to  the  earth.    (Lat.) 
TERREMOTE.    An  earthquake. 

Whereof  that  alle  the  halle  quok. 
As  it  a  terremote  were. 

Gwcer,  MS,  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  190. 
TERRENE.    Earthly.     (Lat.) 

And  far  more  lovely  than  the  terrene  plant. 
That  blushing  in  the  aire  turnes  to  a  stone. 

The  Taming  <(f  a  Shrew,  1607* 
TERRER. 

The  terrer  of  the  house  being  master  thereof, 
as  being  appointed  to  give  entertainment  to  all 
sorts,  noble,  gentle,  and  of  what  degree  soever,  that 
came  thither  as  strangers. 

Daviet^  Ancient  Rttet,  1672,  p.  139. 
TERRESTRE.    Earthly.     {A.-N.) 
TERRESTRIAL-MULLET.      "  A  kind  of   a 
stone  whieh  hath  also  a  kind  of  motion  with 
it,  especially  if  it  be  put  in  vinegar,"  Holme. 
TERRESTRIAL-TRIUMPHS.      "  Germini,   a 
kind  of  playing-cards  called  terrestriall  tri- 
umphs," Florio,  p.  207. 
TERRET.     The  ring  on  the  saddle  through 

which  the  gig-reins  pass.    JEatt. 
TERRIBLE.    Very  ;  excessive.     Var.  dial. 
TERRICK.    A  trifle,  or  little  thing.    Devon. 
TERRIER.    A  kind  of  auger.    Howell. 
TERRIFY.    To  tease ;  to  torment.     Var.  dial 
TERRIT.    A  clump  of  trees.     Warw. 
TERSE.  "  A  firkin,  rundlet,  or  terse,  conteining 
nine  gallons  of  our  measure,"  Higins'  Noraen- 
clator,1585,p.340. 
TERTAGATE.    A  target,  or  buckler. 
TERTIA.    That  portion  of  an  army  which  is 
levied  out  of  one  particular  district.  {Span,) 
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TBRVBE.  To  straggle,  or  Idck  abont    Erm, 

TERWYD.    Tired;  wearied.    Pr.Parv. 

TESE.    To  teasel  wooL 

TESINO.    A  ringwonn. 

TESSEL.    Order,  condition,  said  of  land. 

TEST.  To  take  the  test,  Le.  to  take  the  Sacra- 
ment in  testimony  of  being  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

TESTE.  (1)  The  bead.    (^.^N.) 

(2)  The  same  as  TeeBt,  q.  t. 

TESTED.    Made  pore  as  gold.    SMaJt. 

TESTER.  (1)  A  sixpence.    See  Tattme, 

Ttktlum,  wtlng  hlmfdr  to  ortr-ntehU  freatly 
commended  the  beggen  wit,  uid  wMmII,  In  recom- 
penee  thereof,  §>▼«  him  a  tmHtr,  With  that  the 
hegger  mM  that  hee  woaM  iMat  tnily  pray  to  God 
for  him.  No,  answered  Tarltoo,  I  pray  thee  pray 
for  thy  lelfe,  for  1  take  nonwiry  foralmet  deedi 

TBTlum't  JmU,  1611. 

(2)  The  fixed  top  and  head  parts  of  a  bedstead. 
Var.diai. 

Ther  waf  at  hvr  ttttert 

The  kyngut  owne  beoere : 

Was  nevere  bede  rychcre 

or  empryce  ■•  qwcne !  DtgmmiU,  148S. 

TESTERE.  A  piece  of  iron  armour  which  co- 
vered the  head  of  a  horse.  (ji^N,) 

TESTIF.    Headstrong.    (A,-N,) 

TESTIFICATION.    Testimony. 

TBSTONE.  The  testone  was  in  Henry  VIII.'s 
reign  applied  to  the  English  shilling,  but  in 
the  time  of  Elizabeth  the  sixpence  was  so 
termed.  "  She  restored  sondrie  coines  of  fine 
silyer,  as  peeces  of  halfepenie  farding,  of  a 
penie,  of  three  halfe  pence,  peeces  of  two  pence, 
of  three  pence,  of  foore  pence  (called  the 
BToat),  of  sixpence,  uiuaOienamed  thetettone, 
Harrison,  p.  218. 

TESTORN.    Testy ;  touchy  |  angred. 

TESTY.    A  witness.    HoweU. 

TETCH.  (1)  A  spot,  or  blemish.    (^.-iV.) 

(2 )  *•  Tetche  or  maner  of  condydon,  moi"  Pr. 
Parv.  MS.  Harl.  221,  f.  178. 

TETCHY.  (I)  Touchy ;  quarrelsome.    Var,  dial. 

(2)  Applied  to  land  that  is  difficult  to  work  or 
to  manage.    East, 

TETE.  A  woman's  teat  PaUgrave,  It  also 
occurs  in  Pr.  Parv.  MS.  Harl.  f.  179. 

TETER-CUM-TAWTER.    A  seesaw.    Etut 

TBTHDE.  Full  of  tempers;  ill-tempered. 
Towneley  Mysteries,  Gloss,  in  v. 

TETHER.  (1)  To  marry.     Warw. 

{2)  The  royal  name  Tudor.    Drayton, 

(3)  A  cord  or  chain  to  tie  an  animal  at  pasture. 
"  To  live  within  the  tether^**  to  live  within 
bounds.     Kent. 

TETHER-DEVIL.  The  plant  woody  nightshade. 

TETHER-STAKE.  A  stake  driven  into  the 
ground  to  which  cattle  are  tied  up.  Var,  dial 

TETHINGE.    Tidings ;  intelligence. 
So  that  the  tHkUtge  therof  to  the  kynge  com, 
That  a  lither  theof  and  a  manquellere  htdde  so  lljt 
dom.  H/^  qf  Thomas  Beket,  p.  19. 

TETHTE  RE.    The  tester  of  a  bed. 
TETINE.    To  writhe,  or  turn  about. 
TETRICALL.  *  Sour ;  sullen ;  gloomy. 


TBTKIFOL.  The  irfant  trefoO.  **  To  the  flowr. 

ing  tetrifol,*'  British  BibL  ii.  283. 
TETRINE.    Foul;  horrible?     ^  Mystes  bUke 

and  doudes  tetryne,'*  Skelton,  ii  396. 
TETSY.    Elizabeth.    Line, 
TETTA.     Shall  we  ?    Devon, 
TETTERWORT.    The  plant  ceKdony. 
TETTIES.    Teats.     Var,  dial 
TETTY.  (1)  Betty.    Pegye. 
(2)  Peevish ;  fractious. 
TEUGH.    Ton^     North, 
TEUK.    The  redshank.    Saer, 
TEW.  (1)  To  tow  along.    Also,  the  rope  by 

which  a  vessel  or  boat  is  towed. 
Some  on  their  breasts,  some  working  on  their  kaaee. 
To  winne  the  banke  whereon  the  Barons  stood  t 
Which  o'er  the  current  they  by  strength  most  t9w. 
To  shed  that  bloud  which  numy  an  age  shall  raw. 

DroMton't  Poem»,  1637*  p-  91. 

(2)  To  be  actively  employed ;  to  labour ;  to  w<»k 
hard ;  to  fstigne.     North, 

(3)  To  pull,  or  tear  about ;  to  tumble  over ;  to 
discompose ;  to  tease.     Far.  dial, 

(i)  Tender ;  sickly.    /.  qf  Wight, 
lb)  To  mix  together.    North, 

(6)  A  hempen  string.    Somertet, 

(7)  A  number,  or  quantity.     fFett, 
TEWED.    When  applied  to  a  muriin  cover, 

means  that  it  is  creased  and  soft.    Yorksh. 

TEWEL.  A  tail  Dunebn,  Kennett,  MS. 
Lansd.  1033.  It  occurs  in  Chaucer,  Cant.  T. 
7730,  spelt  toweL  The  fundament  of  a  horse 
is  still  so  called  in  Norfolk. 

TEWELL.  A  pipe,  or  funnel;  a  louvre.  "  A 
tewelle  of  a  chymney,  epie€m9torium,*'  MS. 
Diet,  c  1500.  **  In  the  back  of  the  smith's 
forge,  against  the  fire-place,  is  fixed  a  thick 
iron  plate  and  a  taper  pipe  in  it  about  five 
inches  long,  which  comes  thro  the  back  of  the 
forge,  and  into  which  is  placed  the  nose  of 
the  bellows ;  this  pipe  is  calld  a  tewel,  or  a 
tewel-iron,'*  Kennett  MS.  f.  411. 

TEWFET.    A  lapwing.    North, 

TEWHE.    To  taw  leather.    Lydgate, 

TEWKE.  "Tewke  to  make  purses  of,  /refit," 
Palsgrave,  subst.  f.  69. 

TE  WLY.  A  word  in  common  use  in  the  conn- 
ties  of  Essex  and  Cambridgeshire,  particularly 
the  latter,  and  signifying  qualmish.  Ex.  A 
person  feeling  rather  poorly  in  the  morning, 
and  not  relishing  his  breiJcficBt  **  You  are 
rather  teuly  this  morning."  A  person  in  de- 
licate healUi  is  called  a  teuly  one. 

TE  W-TAW.  To  tew-taw  hemp,  L  c  to  beat  or 
dress  hemp.  More's  MS.  Additions  to  Ray's 
South  and  East  Country  Words. 

TEWTER.  An  instrument  for  breaking  flax, 
as  a  brake  for  hemp.     Cheth, 

TEXT.    Truth.    Manton, 

TEXTUEL.    Ready  at  citing  texts.    (J.-N.) 

TEYE.  "  Teye  of  a  cofyr  or  forcer,  /ec«,  the-> 
carhtm,**  Pr.  Parv.  f.  178. 

TEYL.    Scorn. 

But  thogh  a  man  sey  never  so  weyl. 
Unto  hys  sawys  men  f^den  <^. 

MB,  HarL  1701.  f.  14. 
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TEYELLEYER.    A  tailor.    North. 
TBTSE.    To  poise  it  for  shooting. 

And  he  with  that  an  axow  hath  hente. 

And  gan  to  tey$9  it  in  his  bowe. 

Oowm',  MS,  Soc,  Anti^.  134,  f.  I«7> 

THA  (1)  Then. 

That  for  hit  take  rigbte  ika, 

Sone  he  gane  nndlr-ta 

The  Mry  towdane  to  sla, 

Withowttene  any  lett.  Perctval,  1329. 

(2)  Those.    Hampole,  MS. 

THAC.    That.     JViltt. 

THACKE.  (1)  Thatch.  "  Erige,  holme  or 
thacke/' Huloet,  1552.  "  And  also  for  thack/' 
Tusser,  p.  164.  Thakkid,  thatched,  Leland 
Itin.  iL  39.  "  Thakke,  tegmen,  teetura," 
Vocab.  MS.  '*  The  original  meaning  of  this 
word  is  straw  or  rushes,  our  Saxon  ancestors 
using  no  other  coTering  for  their  houses.  Af- 
terwards it  was  extended  to  slate  and  tiles ; 
and  he  who  covered  a  building,  either  with 
these  or  the  more  antient  materials,  was 
called  a  thacker,  or  thatcber/'  llallamsh.  Gl. 
p.  162.  "  To  thack  on,  to  lay  on  or  cover," 
Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  f.  412. 

(2)  To  thump ;  to  thwack.  (^.-&)  "  Thacked 
him  with  stones,"  Brit.  Bibl.  i.  361. 

THACKER.    Athatcher.     Var.  dial, 

A  proud  thacker  of  Thecoa  would  laugh  thero  to 
•corn  and  contemn  their  dispiling  discipline. 

PiOeingUm**  Worktop.  361. 

TH  ACK-PRICKS.    Pegs  for  securing  thatch. 
THACK-TILES.    Roof-tUes.     Grote, 
THACSTARE.    Athatcher.    Pr.Parv, 
THAFFER.    Therefore.    Notf, 
THAGGY.    Thick  and  misty.     YorJuh, 
THAGH.    Though.    {A,-S,) 

And  thagh  the  chylde  bote  half  be  bore, 

Hed  and  necke  and  no  more, 

Bydde  hyre  spare  nerer  the  later 

To  crystene  hyt  and  caste  on  water. 

MS,  Con,  Oawt,  A.  fi.  f.  1S8. 

THAIRE.    Their.    North, 

That  es  to  say,  we  sulde  ay 

Thairt  persoDCS  love  and  for  thayme  praye. 

MS,  Harl.  2260,  f .  8. 

THAKNALES.    The  same  at  Strabrods,  q.  v. 

THAME.    A  thumb.    Lane. 

THAMPY.   Damp.     Yoriih. 

THAN.  (1)  A  common  form  of  then. 

(2)  A  den.    Octovian,  553. 

THANDER.    Yonder.     Warw, 

THANDON.     '*Thandon  for   wylde   digget, 
swannus,  and  piggus,"  is  thus  described  : 
Take  wasshe  tho  bues  of  swannes  anon. 
And  skoure  tho  guttus  with  salt  ichon  ( 
Seth  alle  togedur  and  hew  hit  smalle, 
The  flesshe  and  eke  tho  guttus  withalle. 
Take  gaUngale  and  gode  gynger. 
And  canel,  and  gryod  hom  al  in  fere ; 
And  roynde  bred  thou  take  therto. 
And  tempur  hit  up  with  broth  also  t 
Colour  hit  with  brend  bred  or  with  blode, 
Seson  hit  with  venegur  a  lytelle  for  gode. 
Wdle  alle  togedur  in  a  posnet. 
In  serryce  forth  ihou  sefaalt  hit  sett. 

MS.  Sbane  16M.  p.  86, 

THANK.  (1)  ThankftOness ;  good  wilL 


(2)  ThanJts  and  a  thousand,  a  thousand  thanks. 
ThanJts  bepraiatd,  a  common  exclamation  of 
thankfulness  after  an  unexpected  blessing. 
T?utnk  God,  thank  you,  a  reply  after  grace  is 
said  after  dinner,  and  addressed  to  the  host. 
Thank  you  for  them,  an  answer  to  an  inquiry 
after  absent  friends,  meaning  they  are  very 
well,  I  thank  you  for  them. 

THANKWORTH.    Thankworthy. 

That  was  thanktetth  is  thame  blame. 

Gmoer»  MS.  S^  Amtiq,  134,  f.  M. 

THANKYNGYS.    Thanks. 

The  Tj.tlM  tokene  ys  that  he  doythe  dewe 
thmmkyngytXo  the  good  wylleof  God. 

MS. Cantab,  f{.\\,»,  f.ft 

THANNA.    Then. 

Item  if  any  womman  take  any  monee  to  lye  with 
any  man,  but  she  ly  stille  with  hym  til  It  be  the 
morwe  tyme  and  thanna  arise,  she  shal  make  a  fyn 
of  vi.  «.  viij  d.  MS  Bodl.  •  Mu*.  880. 

THANNE.  Then.  (^.-5.) 
THANY.  Damp.  Craven. 
THARBOROUGH.    A  third-borough,  or  con- 

stable. 
THARD-CAKE.    A  thin  drcukr  cake  of  con- 
siderable  size  made  of  treacle  and  oatmeaL 
Brockett  calls  it,  "a  cake  made  of  unfer« 
mented  dough,  diiefly  of  rye  and  barley, 
rolled  very  thin  and  baked  hard."   It  appears 
to  be  a  corruption  of  tharf,  unleavened. 
THARE.    Behoveth ;  needeth.    (J.^S.) 
Of  his  commyng  the  tntt  was  fayne ; 
The  thar9  nogfate  be  so  bayne. 

MS.  Uncoin  A.  i.  17*  f*  148. 
THARF.  (l)Need? 

And  wde  y-sen,  jif  thai  willea. 
That  hem  no  tharf  never  spUlen. 

Jhrthour  and  Merlin,  p.  t 
(2)  Stiff;  backward ;  shy.    North. 
THARFE.    A  number,  or  company. 
THARFLY.    Slowly ;  deUberately.    Yorkth. 
THARKY.    Daric.    South, 
THARLLE.    A  slave  orvilein. 

Lorde,  sende  it  unto  the  syke  thmrfl; 
And  gyff  me  lysens  to  ly ve  in  ease. 

MS.  Cantab,  Vt,i,Q»{.¥i, 

THARMES.  Entrails.   North.    "  Tru/toii,  An- 
glice  a  tharme,"  Nominale  MS. 

Of  the  chylde  that  she  bare  yn  here  arrays, 
Al  to-drawe  were  the  thmrmji; 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.6. 

THARN.    To  mock ;  to  scorn.    Devtk, 
THARNE.  (1)  To  yearn ;  to  need ;  to  want. 

That  es  thamyng  for  ever  of  the  syght  namely 

Of  owre  LoTerd  Godd  Almyghty, 

Hampole,  MS,  Bowe*^  p.  213. 

(2)  To  be  deprived  of.  (J,'S,) 
THARNEN.    Made  of  thorn.     Wilts, 
THAROWTE.    Out  in  the  air. 
THARRY.    Dark.    Sufblk, 
THARST.    Daring. 

What,  arte  thou  bolde  or  tharet  in  eny  wyse. 

Lvdgote,  MS,  Athtnole  ».  t.  26. 

THART.    Need.    (A,-S,) 

He  tho5t  that  whan  Jhesu  was  dede. 
He  thart  have  of  hym  no  drede. 

MB.  Cantab.  Ft,  ▼.  48,  f.  38b 

THAR.VORE.    Therefore.    (^.-5.) 
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Thttr-9ore»  mon,  thu  the  bi^hencli, 
Al  tchal  fklewi  thi  grene. 

US.  Cott,  Catig.  A.  Ix.  f.  243. 

THARWE.    Throw ;  moment. 

THASER.    A  thatcher ;  a  builder. 

THAT.  (1)  It.    Eatt. 

(2)  So ;  80  much ;  to  great.    North, 

THATADONNET.     See  Adonnet. 

THAT-A-WAY.    That  way.     Yorkth. 

THATCH'D-HEAD.  One  wearing  the  hair 
matted  together,  at  the  native  Irish  in  times 
past.    Naret, 

THATCH-GALLOWS.    A  rogue. 

THATENS.  "A  thatem**  and  a  thitent.  In 
that  manner  and  this  manner. 

TH AT-I-LEAVE.  That  is  a  point  I  wiU  not  de- 
termine. "  So  folks  sah,  but  that  I  leave,** 
L  e.  to  others  to  decide.    Moor* 9  Stiff.  MS. 

THAT-NOT.    Wherefore. 

THAT-OF.    Although. 

THAT'S-ONCB.  That  is,  that's  once  for  all, 
that's  flat.    See  Peele's  Works,  L  129. 

THAT^S-WHAT.    That's  what  the  matter  is. 

THAT-THERB.  (1)  That.     Far.  diaL 

(2)  A  London  rider.    Devon. 

THAU.    Though.     Tha^ft  Jennings,  p.  75. 
Bot  thau  h«  wrothe  hym  never  lo  tore. 
For  fothe  I  nylle  prove  hym  no  more. 

WHghft  Seven  Sagee,  p.  61. 

THAVE.    To  give,  bear,  sustain.    (A,-S.) 
THAVEL.    A  pot-stick.    North. 
THAW.    Thou.     Far.  dial 
THAYN.    A  nobleman.    {A.-S.) 
THE.  (1)  A  thigh.     {A.^S.) 

If  I  fonde  ever  grace  In  the. 
Lay  thl  honde  undir  my  the. 
And  hete  me  truly  bi  covenonde, 
That  I  not  graven  be  In  this  londe. 
Curmn'Mundi,  MS.  ColL  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  34. 
The  fendys  here  croky*  fasted  yn  hys  knees. 
And  al  to^rowe  and  rente  hys  theee. 

MS.  HarL  1701,  f.  10. 
Beholde  my  thankes,  behold  my  knees, 
Bdiolde  my  hed,  armes,  and  theee. 

Biie^s  Bibl.  Miecell.  p.  48. 

(2)  To  thrive ;  to  prosper.    (A.-S.) 

God  that  sittis  in  trinit^, 
Oyflfe  thaym  grace  wel  to  the 
That  lystyns  me  a  whyle. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  47. 
He  Is  wys  that  is  wood. 
He  is  riche  that  hath  no  good  { 
He  b  blynd  that  can  y-see, 
Wel  is  hym  that  nere  may  thee. 

US.  Bodl.  100,  f.  I. 

(3)  This.    Herrf. 

(4)  There ;  though.     {A.-S.) 
THEABES.    Gooseberries.    Norf. 
THEAD.    A  strainer  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a 

mash-tub  in  brewing.    East.    **  Thede,  bru- 

ares  instrument,  qualut"  Pr.  Parv. 
THEAK.    To  thatch.    North.     Also,  thatch. 

"  Tecior,  a  theker,"  Nominale  MS. 
THEAL.    A  board ;  a  plank ;  a  joist.    Leic. 
THEAN.     Moist;  damp.     Wettm. 
THEAT.     Firm;  close;  staunch.      Spoken  of 

barrels  when  they  do  not  run.    North. 


THEAVE.   An  ewe  of  the  first  year.   Ray  gives 
this  as  an  Essex  word,  but  Pegge  says  it  is 
applied  in  the  North  to  a  sheep  of  three 
years  old. 
THEC.    That     I.  qf  Wight. 
THECCHE.     To  thatch.     {A..S.) 

And  some  he  taughte  to  tUie, 
To  dyche  and  to  thecOte. 

Piere  Ploughman,  p.  4111 

THECHE.    To  teach.    (^.-5.) 

Thecheiietti  to  come  and  schryve  hem  dene. 
And  also  hosele  hem  bothe  at  ene. 

MS,  Cott.  Claud.  A.  iL  f .  1S8. 

THE-DAY.    To-day.    North, 
THEDE.  (1)  A  brewer's  instrument  Palsgrave, 
ifi)  Country ;  land ;  kingdom.    {A.'S.) 
Scho  says,  blody  are  his  wede. 
And  so  es  his  riche  stede* 
Siche  a  knyght  in  this  thede 
Saw  I  never  nane.  Percteal,  ISSS. 

THEDAM.    Prosperity.    {A.-S.) 

Now  thrifte  and  thedam  mote  thou  have,  my  lere 
swete  bam.  The  Coode  W\f,  p.  14. 

THEDURWARDE.    Toward  that  phM^ 
He  tiarde  besyde  at  a  place 
A  grete  momyng  of  a  man ; 
Theduncarde  he  drew  hym  than. 

US.  Cantab.  F£.  ii.  38,  f.  174. 
THEE.    You;  your;  thy.    West. 
THEEZAM.    These.    Somerset. 
THEEFE.    A  term  of  reproach,  not  necessarily 
applied  to  one  who  thieves. 
Fiftene  5eres  es  it  gane 
Syne  he  my  brodire  liade  slane. 
Now  hadde  the  the^e  undlrtane. 
To  sla  us  alle  thenne.  Perceval,  SS3. 

THEER.    Deer. 

But  sone  he  was  besette 
As  theer  ys  yn  a  nette. 

L^6aaw«  iNtconiM,  1133. 

THEFELY.    Like  a  thief.    {A.-S.) 

THEGITHBR.    Together.    North. 

THEI.    Though ;  although.    {A.-S.) 

THEINB.    Thence ;  therefrom. 

And  Alexander  gert  spirre  thame  in  the  langage 
of  Inde  whare  thay  my5te  f ynde  any  fk«sdie  water ; 
and  thay  talde  whare,  and  siehewed  thame  a  plaee  a 
littille  theine.  US.  LinaUn  A.  1. 1 7,  f.  28. 

THEINES.    Servants.    {A.^S.) 
Hwer  bedh  thine  theinee 
That  the  leove  were. 

US.  Cott,  Oaltg.  A.  is.  f.  946. 
THEIR.    Used  sometimes  for  their's. 
THEIRSELS.    Themselves.    North. 
THEKE.    Thatch.    Still  in  use. 
THELOURE. 

Gold  and  silver  and  riche  st<Hies, 
That  vertu  here  mani  for  the  nones ; 
Oode  clothes  of  sikelacoun  and  Alisaundrinis, 
Theloure  of  Matre,  and  purper,  and  blls. 

Sir  Op  of  WarwOce,  p.  9^ 

THEM.    Those.    Far.  dial. 

THEMEL.    *<  Save  nedel  and  threde  and  themA 

of  lether,"   Gower,  MS.   Soc  Antiq.   134^ 

f.  254. 
THEMMIN.    Those.    WiUs. 
THEMMY.    Those.    Somerset. 
THEN.    That  time.    Far.  dial 
THENCH.    To  think.    {A.-^} 
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Mon,  let  sunne  and  lustea  thine ; 
Wei  thu  do  aud  wel  thu  theneh, 

MS,  CMt.  Calig,  A.  Ix.  f.  243. 

THENE.  (1)  To  prosper.    (J.-S.) 

Thai  schal  have  ayn  ham  betwene. 

That  schal  have  grace  to  thryveand  thette; 

Thother  schul  have  turment  and  tene. 

MS.  Douee  302,  f.  1. 
(2)  To  reach.     (J.-S.) 

Non  mat  longe  Uvea  thene, 
Ac  ofte  him  lledh  the  wrench. 

MS.  C4ttt.  Calig.  A.  Ix.  f.  243. 
THENKE.    To  think.     (A.-S.) 

Thus  thow  myjte  synge  dedlyche* 
3ef  thow  thenke  tberon  myche. 

MS.  out.  Claud,  A.  li.  f.  139. 
Upon  hi*  worde  hire  herte  aflyjte, 
Thenkende  what  was  t>est  to  done. 

Cower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq,  134,  f.  66. 

THENNES.    Thence.     (J.-S.) 

Bui  who  that  cometh  therein  certeyn. 
So  lightly  may  he  not  tame  ayen» 
For  he  shal  nevere  thenntt  come. 
These  tawes  hath  the  boke  y-nome. 

ITS.  Addit,  11305,  f.  94. 

THENOUTEZ.   Sinews? 

Namely,  of  bones,  of  cartilagei,  of  Invlctures,  of 
grocse  nervei,  of  thenoutn,  and  of  colligaciones. 

MS.  Sloane  965,  f.  98. 

THEOFLICHE.    Like  a  thief.    (^.-5.)    See 

Kyng  Alisaonder,  4002. 
THEOFTHE.    Theft.    ;^.-5.) 
And  do  theoftht  and  robberle  in  al  the  lond  aboute. 
Lifg  of  Thomas  Beket,  p.  19. 
THEOLOGY.    A  theologian. 
THEORBO.    A  kind  of  lute.     (Ital) 
And  wanting  nothing  but  a  song. 
And  a  well-ttm'd  theorbo  bung 
Upon  a  bough,  to  ease  the  pain 
His  tugg'd  earssufl^d,  with  a  itr^n. 

HwtflftrtM,  I.iU.166. 
THEORIQUE.    Theory.    ShaJk. 
THEPES.      Gooseberries.      An  East  country 
word,  given  in  Sir  Thomas  Brown's  Tracts, 
p.  146. 
THER.  (1)  Those.  NorJh. 
(2)  There ;  where.    Therctfter,  in  proportion  to 
it.    Still  in  use.    "  Thereater^  at  that  rate,  in 
proportion,"  Smith's  L  of  Wight  Gloss.  Ther- 
myd^  therewith. 
THERE-A-WAY.    There. 
THEREAWAYS.      Thereabouts.      There  and 

thereawaySf  thereabouts.   Far.  dial 
THEREFORE.    Therefore  I  say  it,  i.  e.  that  is 

my  argument !    West. 
THERENCE.    Prom  that  place.    West. 
THERE-RIGHT.  (1)   Straight  forward.    Var. 

dial. 
(2)  On  this  very  spot.   West. 
THERF-BREED.    Unleavened  bread.   (A.-S.) 
With  therf-breed  and  letus  wilde, 
Whiche  that  groweth  in  the  Aide. 

Cursor  Mundi,  MS.  Coll.  Trin.  Cantab,  f.DB. 

THERKENES.    Darkness.  (^.-5.) 
THERLE.      ni-nourished ;    gaunt;    delicate. 

Devon, 
THERST.    Durst 


That  wyf  therst  not  say  nay. 

For  wordes  ylle,  ' 

But  grauntede  well  that  ylke  day 

Her  lordas  wvlle.  Oetofrian,  681. 

THERTHURP.    There-through. 

And  therthurf  me  tajte  hire  the  wel,  so  that  heo 

thider  com. 
And  3eode  aboute  as  a  best  that  ne  coutHe  no  wysdom. 
Life  qf  Thomas  Beket,  p.  4. 

THERUPPE.    Thereupon.   (J,-S,) 
THERWE.    Through.     WtlL  Werw, 
THER^EN.    There-against ;  against. 
To  hasten  love  is  thynge  in  rayne. 
Whan  that  fortune  is  ther^en, 

Gower,  MS.  Sde,  Jutiq.  134,  f.  96. 
THESE.    This.     Heref. 
THESELP.    Itself.  East. 
THESTER.  Dark; obscure.  (^.-5.)  "Inthcster 
Stede,''  Kyng  Alisaunder,  4906. 
For  it  is  alle  thwter  thing. 
Nil  ich  make  therof  no  telling. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  64. 
On  an  thester  stude  T  stod 
An  luliel  strifftohere. 

MS,  Digby  86,  f.  195. 

THETCHES.    Vetches.    Oxon. 
THETHEN.    Thence.   (^.-5.) 
THETHORNE.    "  Thethome  tre,  ramtaUf"  Pr. 

Parv.    Jtamnus  is  the  medlar  tree. 
THEUT.     Giveth.     See  Ungunde, 
THEVE.    "  Theve,  brusch,"  Pr.  Parv. 
THEW.  (I)  Manner ;  quality.     {A,*S.) 
Ful  selde  ys  synger  gode  yn  thew. 
But  that  yn  sum  poynt  he  ys  a  shrew. 

MS,  Harl,  1701,  f.  21. 
His  vertues  and  good  thetoye. 
And  good  ensaunple  that  he  schewys. 

MS.  Cotton.  Tiber.  A.  vli.  f.  72. 
For  wymmenes  speche  that  ben  schrewes. 
Turn*  ofte  away  gode  thewes  f 

MS.  Cott,  Claud.  A.  il.  f.  127. 
Also  thy  chyldre  that  were  schrewes. 
Hast  thow  i<taght  hem  gode  thewse  f 

MS4  Cott,  Claud.  A.  11.  f.  144. 

(2)  Thawed.     Var.  dial 

(3)  A  cucking-stooL  Brand,  iii.  52.    <*Theweor 
pylory,  coUitirightm,"  Pr.  Parv. 

THEWE.  (1)  SubjecUon.  (^.-S.) 
(2)  A  slave,  or  bondsman.  (A.-S.) 
THEWED.    Towardly.  North. 
THEWES.    Shakespeare  seems  to  use  this  term 

in  the  sense  of  sinews.    See  2  Henry  IV.  iii.  2. 

&c.    Can  it  mean  thighs  1 
THEWID.    Educated;  mannered.   (^.-5.) 
It  sit  a  preste  to  be  wel  thewid. 
And  schame  it  Is  yf  he  be  lewid. 
Gowsr,  MS.  Soe,  Antiq.  134,  f.  40. 

THEY.  (1)  Those.   Far.  dial 

(2)  Thy.    Skelton's  Works,  L  125. 

THE3.     Though ;  although. 

This  child,  the^  hit  were  5ung,  wel  hit  understod. 
For  sell  child  is  sone  l-lered  ther  he  wole  beo  god. 
L{f«  of  Thomae  Beket,  p.  8. 

THIBEL.  (1)  A  smooth  round  stick  used  for 

stirring  broth,  porridge,  &c.   North, 
(2)  A  dibble,  or  setting-stick.   North, 
THIC.    This;  that.     West. 
THICEY.    That.     Comw. 
THICK.  (1)  Very  intimate.     Var.  diaL 
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(8)  7b  go  tkr9m§h  thidt  tmi  tkm,  to  orercome 
erery  kind  of  obttade. 

i3)  Frequent ;  plentifuL    Var.  dial. 
4^  Stupid ;  obstinate.     South. 
(5)  A  thicket,  or  close  bash.    Moor  has  thtekt^ 
groves   or    woods   with    dose    underwood. 
Suffolk  Words,  p.  426. 
THICK-BILL.    The  bullfinch.    Lane, 
THICKED.  Thickened. 

Thither  they  cooreie  their  dotlMS  to  be  thlelced 
at  the  ftilling  milles,  aometiines  tea  milevfor  the 
Mme.  iIarriMM*«  firKoiiie,  p.  AS. 

THICKBE.   This.    Devon, 

THICKEMNY.    That.    Somertet. 

THICK-END.  A  considerable  part ;  as  if  you 
ask  how  fur  such  a  place  is,  the  answer  wcmld 
probably  be,  **  The  thiek-end  of  a  mile."  Unc, 

THICK-HOTS.   Water-porridge.    North, 

THICKLISTED.    Short-winded.    Def>on. 

THICK-PODDITCH.  Thick  water-gruel.  Lane. 

THICK.SET.  (1)  Strong.  (2)  Closdy  pUnted. 

THICK.SKINNBD.  Coarse;  vulgar ;  unpolished. 

THICK-SPINNING.    Bad  conduct.    North. 

THIDBR.    ThHhcr.    {A.-S.) 

Wher  wer  were  aldemuut. 
Thai  were  ihid«r  sent  on  hast. 

Arthaur  «Mtf  IferHn,  p.  83. 

THIEF.  (1)  At  $^  a$  a  thirfm  a  miU,  very  se- 
cure.    Still  in  common  use. 
Thereshe  may  lodge,  and  trade  too  if  she  will, 
A»  wire  and  lafe  at  thMwu  ere  in  a  mUl* 

Ta^Utf'i  Worku,  lOU.  UL  9. 

(2)  An  imperfection  in  the  wick  of  a  candle, 

causing  it  to  gutter.     Var.  diak 
THI6GE.    To  beg.    North. 
Thaym  were  iMtere  th^gge  thayre  mete. 
Than  anyfode  on  that  wyse  gete.  M8.Harl.  S960,  f^  00. 
THIGH.  (1)  To  cower  down. 
(2)  To  carve  a  pigeon. 
THIKFOLD.    Very  frequent. 
THILKE.    This  same;  that  same.    (A.-S.) 
THILL.  (I)  A  shaft.    ThiU-horu,  a  shaft-horse. 

'•  Thyll  horse,  limonmer,"  Palsgrave.  "  Thyll 

of  a  carte,  k  fymon,"  Ibid. 
(2)  In  a  coal  mine,  the  surface  upon  which  the 

tram  runs.    Newe. 
THILLER.    The  same  as  Filler,  q.  v. 
THILL-HANKS.    The  leather  thongs  fastened 

into  the  hames  of  the  collar  of  the  thiller. 
THILTU6S.    Chains  attached  to  the  collar  of 

the  shaft-horse. 
THIMBLE.    The  bon  of  a  gate-hook  on  which 

the  ^te  turns.    Stqf. 
THIMBLE-PIE.    A  fillip  given  with  a  thimble 

on  the  finger,  a  common  term  in  girls'  schools. 
THIBiMEL.    A  thimble.    North, 
THIN.  7b  rtm  ^Ajfi,  to  try  to  get  released  from 

a  disadvantageous  bargain. 
THINDER.    Yonder.    East. 
THIN-DRINK.    Small  beer.     Var,  duO. 
THING.  (1)  <*  The  worth  of  a  thing  is  what  it 

will  bring,"  is  a  common  proverb,  the  origin 

of  which  is  often  erroneously  attributed  to 

Butler. 

For  what  it  worth  in  any  thing. 
But  lo  much  money  as  'twill  bring. 

Uudibra*,  II.  i.  466. 


(2)  That's  the  thing,  i.  e.  quite  right. 

(3)  This  term  is  constantly  a{qpUed  to  a  lady  in 
early  metrical  romances. 

Seyde  Organata  tliat  swete  r%Mf«» 
Y  schalle  geve  the  a  gode  golde  rynge, 
Wyth  a  fullerydtestooe.  Egtammtrt  616. 

Gye  starte  to  that  maydyn  jynge. 
And  seyde.  Make  no  dole,  my  swete  thirnge. 

US.  Cantmb,  Ff.  iL  SB.  f.  176. 

(4)  The  pudendum.     Var.  dial 
THING-DONE.      An  old  game  described   in 

Cynthia's  Revels,  ed.  Gifford,  iL  306. 

THING-OF-NOTHING.    Anything  worthless. 

THINGUMMITE.  An  unmeaning  word  used 
when  the  name  of  a  povon  or  thing  is  forgot- 
ten.  **  Hew  towd  ye?"  "  Why,  Mr.  Thin- 
ffummile,"  ^I\as  is  generally  q>plied  to  a  per- 
son. Thmffmmbode  and  Thi$tgummeny  are 
terms  about  equivalent,  or  perhaps  lulled 
more  frequently  to  things.  I  have,  however, 
heard  them  all  applied  to  persons.  Thmgomy, 
thmg-omightum,  are  also  used. 

THINK.  (1)  Thing.  This  very  common  vulgar- 
ism  is  found  in  Lelandi  Itin.  iL  39. 

(2)  To  think  teom,  to  disdain.  7b  think  shame, 
to  feel  ashamed.  To  think  on,  to  remember 
or  remind. 

THINKE.    To  seem.    (A.-S.) 

THINNE.  (1)  Slender;  smalL    (A.S.) 

(2)  To  the,  or  prosper.    See  Theme. 

And  oo  myne  errand  go  tfaon  tyte. 
Also  mot  thov  Mrfme. 

MS.  Cmuab.  Ff.  ▼.  48,  f.iS. 

THINNY.    To  whine.    Devon. 

THIN-SKINNED.  (1)  A  term  applied  to  land 
with  a  thin  superstratum  of  good  soiL 

(2)  Easily  offended.     Var.  dial 

THIN3TH.    Thinketh.    (A.-S.) 

THIR.    To  frighten,  hurt,  or  strike  dead.  Erm. 

THIRD.    For /Aruf,  thread. 

THIRD-BOROUGH.    A  constable.    Lambarde 
says,  **  In  some  shires,  where  every  third 
borow  hath  a  constable,  there  the  officers  of 
the  other  two  be  called  thirdborowt." 
Hohb  Andrw  he  was  tMH/Uiorro  ; 
He  bad  hom,  Pesse  I  God  gyff  horn  sorro ! 
For  y  mey  arrest  yow  best. 

Hunityng  qftMe  Hare,  199. 

THIRDENDEALE.  (1)  A  third  part. 
(2)  A  measure  containing  three  pints.     West. 
Anciently  it  was  eighty-four  gallons,  accord- 
ing to  a  note  in  Pr.  Parv.  p.  117.    Kennett 
has  ihurindale,  q.  v. 

Hit  holdit  a  gode  thrydendtt; 
Ful  of  wyne  every  mele. 

MS.  Ctmtab.  Ff.  ▼.  48,  f.  »>. 

THIRD-FATHER.    A  great-grandfather. 

THIRDING.  (1)  Doing  a  thing  the  third  time, 
particularly,  I  think,  hoeing  turnips.  '*  Ar 
them  there  tahnups  done  wo4h  ?"  *'  No,  w: 
are  thirding  'em."    Moor's  Suf.  MS. 

(2)  A  custom  practised  at  the  universities,  when 
two  thirds  of  the  original  price  is  allowed  by 
the  upholsterers  to  the  students  for  house- 
hold goods  returned  to  them  within  the  year. 

THIRDINGS.  The  Ridings.  This  word  is 
given  by  Urry,  in  his  MS.  Additions  to  Ray. 
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THIRETELLE.    The  herb  t^ium  riiut, 
THIRLABILLB.    Eanly  penetrated. 
TUIRLA6E.    The  service  of  certain  lands,  the 
tenants  of  whidi  are  bound  to  take  their  com 
to  grind  at  the  lord's  milL 
THIRLE.  (1)  To  pierce  through.     (^.-5.) 
And  DOW  to  tee  tham  thyrliui  with  a  oayle. 
How  ihttlde  my  Mrowfulle  harte  bot  fayle  ? 

Reliq,  Jntiq.  ii.  130. 

(2)  Lean ;  thin ;  meagre.    Devon, 

(3)  A  hole.    (J.'S.) 

If  thou  ware  in  a  myrke  house  one  the  daye.  and 
alle  the  thtrOe*,  dores  and  wyndow*  ware  ttokyne 
that  na  sone  myght  enter. 

M&  Lincoln  A.  L  17,  f.  841. 

THIRSTLB.    A  thrush.    Devon, 

THIRSTY.    Sharp ;  eager ;  active. 

THIRTEEN.  Tktrteen^pence-hal/pennyyfta  (or- 
merly'the  wages  ofahangman,  and  hence  the 
term  was  jocularly  appli^  to  him. 

THIRTOVER.    Perverse;  morose.    South, 

THIRTY-ONE.    See  One^and-Thirty. 

THIS.    Thus. 

THISAN.    This.     North. 

THIS-A-WAY.    This  way.     Yorkth. 

THISE.    These.     {A,-S.) 

THIS-HERE.    This.     Var.dioL 

THISSEN.    This  way.     Var,dial, 

THISSUM.    This.     Wett, 

THISTLE-CROWN.  According  to  Snelling, 
p.  24,  a  gold  coin  worth  about  four  shillings. 

THISTLB-FINCH.  "  CardueHt,  a  Imnet,  a 
thistlefinch/'  Nomendator,  8vo.  1585,  p.  57. 

THISTLE-HEMP.    A  kind  of  early  hemp. 

THISTLE-TAKE.  A  duty  of  a  ha&penny,  an- 
dently  paid  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Hal- 
ton,  in  the  county  of  Chester,  for  every  beast 
driven  over  the  common,  suffered  to  graze  or 
eat  but  a  thistle.    Bailey, 

THISTLE-WARP.    Same  as  Thiatle-finch,  q.  v. 

THITE.  Tight ;  close;  compact.  East,  " Thyht, 
hool  fro  brekynge,  not  brokyne,"  Pr.,Parv. 
'*  Thyht,  not  hool  within,  toUdm"  ib. 

THITER.  (1)  A  dung-cart.    Lmc, 

(2)  A  foolish  fellow ;  an  idiot.    North, 

THIVEL.    The  same  as  Thihely  q.  v. 

THIXILLE.    An  axe,  or  hatchet. 

T11I3ANDEZ.  Tidings.  "I  jif  the  for  thy 
thy^andez"  Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Line.  f.  70. 

THO.  (1)  Then ;  when.  {A.-S,)  Still  in  use  in 
the  first  sense  in  Somerset. 

Tho  he  hadde  it  y-seyd,  "* 
The  king  sore  was  amayd. 

Arthour  and  MerUn,  p.  80. 

(2)  Those; the.   {'A.-S.) 

THODDEN.    Sodden;  not weU baked.  North, 

THODS.     Gusts  of  vfind.    North, 

THOPE.    Though.   Still  m  use  in  the  Northern 
counties,  pronounced  thqf. 
And  thofB  the  bryde  blythe  be 
That  Percy  vdle  base  wone  the  gree, 
5^tc  the  rede  knyghte  es  he 
H  urte  of  hit  honde.  Ptmvat,  81. 

THOFFER.    Because.    Stifoli, 

THOFT.    Thought.    Devon, 

THOFT-FELLOW.   Afdlow 


THOGFE.    Though.    (A.-S.) 

Thogft  PerccTellebaieilayne  the  rede  knyghlt 
Jttt  may  another  be  al»  wyghte, 
And  in  that  gere  be  dyghte. 
And  takene  alle  hym  f^  1  P«ro#ni<,  14M* 

THOOHE.    Though ;  although. 

Thoght  e^trf  day  a  man  hyt  hauote* 
3yt  wyl  no  roan  be  hyt  agraunte. 

lf&H(ir<.1701,f.83. 

THOISE.    The  tusk  of  a  boar. 

THOKE.  *<  Thoke,  as  onsadde  fysch,  humorotutf 

tnsoUdm,**  Pr.  Parv.  See  Blount,  in  v.  Thokee. 

THOKISH.    Slothful ;  shiggish.  £»/.  In  Lin. 

colnshire  it  is  usually  thoky. 
THOLD.    Told.    Octovian,  634. 
THOLE.  (1)  To  bear ;  to  suffer.    {A.^S.) 
And  suche  a  stendie  la  in  that  hole. 
Noon  ertly  nun  ne  myght  it  thoU, 

US.jiddU,Ua05,{,», 
Bad  him  orpedliche  he  schuld  kethe. 
For  he  no  adiuld  there  <Mr  dethe. 

Arthour  and  MmriiHt  p.  80i 
Fro  Lurobardy  comyn  y  am. 
There  have  y  tMed  moche  tchame. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  IftS. 

(2^  The  dome  of  a  vaulted  roof. 

(3)  To  stay ;  to  remain.    North. 

(4)  To  afford.    Yorkth. 

(5)  To  give  fredy.   North, 
THOLEMODE.    Patient ;  forbearing.    (^.-5.) 

Be  he  wykked  or  be  he  gode. 
Thou  fhalt  to  hym  be  tholemode, 

MS.  Hart,  1701,  f.  Tt. 

The  lyfte  es  to  be  tholemode  whenne  mene  mya- 

dote  ut ;  the  lexte  es  gladly  to  forgyflfe  when  men«i 

haves  grevede  ua.  MS.  Llneotn  A.  i.  17,  f.  SI7. 

THOLEMODNES.    Patience.    (^.-5.) 

Whenne  evene  commys,  withe  gret  joye  I  lofe  my 
Lorde.  The  ende  of  my  lyfe  1  habyde  in  gude 
hope  and  thohmodnet,      MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  19S. 

THOLES.  Are  the  small  pins  which  they  hear 
against  vrith  their  oars  when  they  row,  and 
stand  in  holes  on  the  upper  side  of  the  gun- 
wale of  the  boat,  being  commonly  made  of 
ash,  for  toughness.  They  are  also  termed 
thole-phu, 

THOLLE.  "  Tholle,  a  cart  pynne,  eheviOe  d§ 
charette,"  Palsgrave,  1530. 

THOMASINO.  A  custom  in  Derbyshire,  going 
from  house  to  house  on  St.  Thomas's  day  with 
a  basket  and  can  to  beg  milk,  wheat,  oatmeal, 
or  flour. 

THOMAS-OF-KENT.  St  Thomas  a  Bedcet 
was  frequently  called  St.  Thomas  of  Kent. 

THOME.  The  thumb.  "Potter,  a  thome," 
Norainale  MS.   Still  in  use  in  Line 

THOMELLE-TAA.    The  great  toe.    North, 

Thane  blede  one  the  fute  on  the  tame  syde,  and 
one  the  veync  that  ii  bitwix  the  thomelie  taa  and  tho 
nexte.  MS.  Uneotn,  Mod.  f.  301. 

THONE.  (1)  Thawed.    Unc. 

(2)  Damp ;  moist ;  limber.     Var.  dial. 

(3)  Then.    (A.^S.) 

Thay  wolde  not  lett  long  Ihone, 

Bot  lavede  in  hir  with  a  spone, 

Then  scho  one  slepe  felle  alio  sone, 

Reght  certeyne  in  hy.  Pmrceoal,  8848. 

(4)  A  kind  of  stone.  *•  Teredentu$f  Anglice  a 
thone/'  Nominale  MS. 
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THONER-FLONE.    A  thunderbolt.    (J.-S.) 
THONG.    To  rope ;  to  itretch  out  into  viscoas 

threads  or  filaments.   Somenet. 
THONGEDOUN.    Thanked.    (^.-5.) 

They  theng^^^m^  God  and  raourendoun  do  mofre. 

Chrtm.  VUo^mm,  p.  13. 

THONGY.    Ropy ;  viscid.   Somertei. 
THONKE.    Favour.    iJ.-S.) 

This  lorde  whiche  wolde  his  thomks  parchace, 

Toeche  of  b«m  jaf  them  a  5lfte. 

.  Gmmt,  MS.  Soe.  Jntiq,  134.  f.  43. 

THONKYNO.    Thanking ;  thanks.    (^-5.) 
THONLY.    The  only.   The  elision  of  the  e  is 
very  common  in  early  writers. 

To  hitenede  for  me  to  hJs  exccUeot  Ma»J«  that 
the  farme  of  the  French  wynes  nuy  retome  to  hym 
that  was  the  aundent  tennant  and  thonip  Improver 
of  It,  Bg0rtonPmptn,p,4fiO. 

THONNERE.   To  thunder.   North, 
Over  watres  that  ere  kalde, 
God  of  masthede  thonnered  he. 

MS.  Oott.  Vetjm*.  D.  vil.  t  17* 

THONWANGE.    The  temple.    (^.-5.) 

Stampe  tham  wele,  and  make  a  plaster,  and  lay 
on  theforhede,  and  on  the  th9nu>ange$,  bot  anoynte 
hym  flrste  with  popUlone  If  he  hafe  anger  in  his 
lyVer.  ^S.  Uneotn  A.  I.  17.  f.  305. 

Take  pnliol  ryalle.  and  seeth  it  in  oyle,  and 
anoynte  thl  fronte  and  thi  thtmnwanget. 

MS.  Une.  Mtd.  f .  880. 

THONWRING.  A  thundering.    (A.-S.) 
THONY.   Damp.    Korih. 
THOR.    These.     North. 
THORE.  There.   (J.-S.) 

Wyth  chylde  waxe  the  lady  thore. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.38,  f.  89. 
They  sayled  forthe  withowten  ore. 
The  syihte  of  Ynglonde  loste  they  there. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  li.  38.  f.  MO. 
THORES.    Doors.    JUtton. 
THORH-RECHE.   To  reach  through.   {J.-S.) 

That  londe  ichuUe  thorh-rtche, 
And  do  mi  fader  wreche. 

Ge§t0  of  Kjfng  Hom^  1S9L 

THORNBUSH.    A  bush  of  thorns.  "Thom- 

busshe,  etpine  noire"  Palsgrave. 
THORNE.    A  bush,  or  briar. 

Alle  als  nakede  als  thay  were  borne 
fitode  togedirundir  afAome. 
Braydede  owte  of  thaire  bedd.      Imtnbrag,  103. 
THORN'S-BULL.    The  stout  part  of  a  thorn, 

the  branches  being  cut  off.    East. 
THORN-TREE.   The  medlar  tree. 
THOROUGH.  (1)  Through.    Var.dial 
ThoTwo  the  grace  of  God  almyjt, 
A  worde  Intohlrbody  Ujt 
That  the  blsshop  speke  { 
Terys  felle  hir  een  froo, 
Down  on  hir  brest  cowth  thei  goo ; 
Hur  ceJars  the!  al  to-breke. 

MS.  Cantob.  Ff.  ▼.  48,  f.  46. 

(2)  An  interfurrow  between  two  ridges. 

(3)  Thorough  go  nimbU,  a  diarrhoea. 
THOROUGH-POLE.  A  pole  in  a  waggon  which 

connecU  the  fore  axle  with  the  hinder  one. 
THOROUGH-SHOT.    A  spavin  which  shows 

Itself  on  both  sides  of  a  horse's  hough  or  hock ; 

called  also  Thorough-pin. 
THOROW-STONE.  Aflat  gravestone. 


Orer  the  midst  of  the  said  ravlt  thero  did  lye  a 
fair  therow'&timt,  and  at  either  side  of  the  stone  it 
was  open,  so  that  when  any  of  the  monks  was  boried. 
whatsoever  bones  were  found  in  his  grave,  they  were 
taksiv  out  of  the  grave  where  he  was  buried,  and 
thrown  through  the  same  into  the  said  vault. 

Da9U^  Ancient  Ritst^  1«7>,  p.  98. 

THORP.    A  village.  (A.-S.)  "  Thorpe,  Aaw«," 
Palsgrave,  1530,  subst.  f.  70. 

Ther  been  in  Inglond  withowt  tmale  <Aorper  HJ. 
ml.  and  ilij.  townes.     MS,  OMon.  Titu*  D.  Z3C.  f.  n. 
THORPS-MEN.   Villagers.    (A.^S.) 

Or  else  to  call  in  firom  the  fields  and  waters,  shops 
and  work-liousen,  fkt)m  the  inbred  stock  of  more 
homely  women  and  leas  filching  thorpt-men. 

Vairf^t  Bulkmnd  Seiweig*^  1674. 
THORTE.    Feared.    Hewnte. 
THORUE.   Through.    {A.-S.) 

For  that  prayer  es  so  presyooa. 
And  so  haiy  and  so  vertuous. 
That  thorue  vertu  of  and  tharw  myjt. 
Some  grace  sal  in  thare  hertus  ly5t. 

jr5.Haw.saoo,f.i. 
THORUN.     Thorn ;  bush. 

Sire  Degrivaunt  on  the  morwoun 

Com  aje  to  the  thuntn, 

Ther  hys  stedestod  by-fomn, 

And  lengcs  all  that  day.  Degrewtmt,  1338. 

THORUTHLIKE.    Thoroughly.    {A.-S.) 
TH0R3.    Through.    (^.-5.) 

That  thm^  the  my5t  of  the  Holy  Oost, 

Is  in  urthe  of  power  most 

MS.  OM.  Oamd.  A.IL  f.  UL 

THOSTE.    Dung,  or  ordure.     It  is  used  ii 
Gloucestershire,  according  to  Hole's  MS.  Gloss. 
THOTEEN.    Thirteen.    Yorkih. 
THOUCTE.    Thought    (A.-S.) 
THOUGHT.  (1)  The  same  as  Catch  (1). 

(2)  Opinion.   North. 

(3)  A  very  minute  difference  in  degree,  as  in 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iiL  4. 

(4)  A  rower's  seat.    Var.  diaL 

(5)  Sorrow ;  sadness ;  grief.    Hence  thoughi/ktj 
heavy,  anxious,  sorrowful. 

THOIJM.    a  thumb.     Cratftn. 
THOUNTHER.    Thunder.    (A.-S.) 

Duste  drofe  up  on  lofte  dry vynge  abowte. 

As  thounther  in  thylike  rayne  persheth  the  skyes. 
M9.  Cott.  Calig.  K.iLt  114. 

THOUSANDEELE.  a  thousand  times. 
For  in  good  feythe  this  leveth  welie. 
My  wUle  was  bettre  a  thoutandeeOe. 

Ooufer,  MS.  Stc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  4X 

THOU'S-LIKE.    You  must.    Kent. 

THOUT.    Thought.    North. 

THOWE.  (1)  Though.    See  Eglamour,  592, 
I  drede  me  noghte  withowt  blame, 
Thowe  thou  do  me  peyne  and  schame. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  38,  C  37- 

(2)  To  thaw.    Pr.  Parv.  MS.  t  187. 

(3)  Then.     Gawayne. 

THOWGHTS.    Pieces  of  wool  matted  together, 

and  hanging  down  in  lengths  of  about  four 

inches.     Line. 
THOWTHYSTYLLE.    "  Thowthystylle  herbe, 

rostrum  porcimum^*  Pr.  Parv. 
THOWTS.    The  seat  of  rowers  in  a  boat;  the 

thwarts  perhaps,  or  what  go  acroM.    *^  The 
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thoughtty  the  Mtts  of  rowers  in  a  boat/'  Diet. 

ap.  Moor. 
THOWTYNE.    "  Thowtync  or  seyne  thow  to  a 

mane,  /tio,"  Prompt.  Parv. 
TH03T.    Thought.    {A,-S.) 

Kyng  Aylbryjt  gret  dispyt  adde  In  yi  thoU, 

That  the  Brutona  nolde  Seynt  Austyn  abue  D05t. 

Ttoitert  o/Qhueetter's  Chronicle,  p.  935. 

THRAA.    Bold.     Thraettey  boldest 
To  forgyflfb  hym  his  werket  wylde. 
That  he  had  bene  to  thraa.  MS.  Lincoln  A.i.  17.  f.  148. 
Thare  they  thronge  in  the  thikke  and  thristis  to  the 

erthe 
Of  the  Utraettt  men  thre  hundretbe  at  ones. 

Morte  Arthurc,  MS,  Uncoln,  f.  92. 

THRAFE.    Thrived. 

Thus  be  welke  In  the  lande 

With  hys  darte  in  his  hande ; 

Under  the  wilde  wodde  wande 

He  wexe  and  wele  thra/b.       Perceval,  SIS. 
THRAG.    To  fell,  or  cut  down. 
THRAGES.    Busy  matters.    Speffht. 
THRAIL.    A  flail.     Bedt. 
THRALAGE.    Perplexity.    Line. 
THRALL.  (1)  A  slave,  or  vilein. 
This  kyng,  as  thou  herdest  er  this, 
Hedea  thrall  that  dede  amys.  ReligiouM  Poenu,  xv.Cent. 

(2)  Cruelty;  severity. 

Wherefore  good  Christian  people,  now 

Take  warning  by  my  fall : 
Live  not  in  strife  and  envious  hate, 

To  breed  each  other  thrall. 
Sceke  not  your  neighbors  lasting  spoyle. 

By  greedy  sute  in  lawe ; 
Live  not  in  discord  and  debate, 

Which  doth  destruction  draw. 

Ballad  on  the  Burning  of  Becdes,  1586. 

(3)  Hard ;  cruel. 

At  Beverley  a  sudden  chaunce  did  falle. 

The  parish  cbirch  stepille  it  felie 
At  evynsonge  tyme,  the  chaunce  was  thralle, 

Ffourscore  folke  ther  was  slayn  thay  telle. 

MS.Bodl.eMw.  160. 

i4)  A  stand  for  barrels.     Warw. 
5)  A  short  space  of  time. 
THRALY.    Hardly;  cruelly.    (^.-5.) 
Thay  toylede  the  bytwene  thayme. 
And  threted  the  thral^.  MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.232 
THRAMP-WITH.    A  sliding  noose  of  withy  or 

rope  to  fasten  cows  in  their  stalls.     Chesh, 
THRANGE.  (1)  Thrusted;  went  through. 
Thurch  the  bodi  Ad  neythe  thehert 
Tliat  gode  swerd  thurc  him  throng, 

Oy  <tf  fVarwike,  p.  51. 

(2)  To  crowd ;  to  squeeze.    North. 
At  mome  when  day  sprange, 
Oentyl  men  to  haiudt  thrange, 
Syr  Degrabelle  Y4S  dyght.     Kglamow,  1109. 
THRAP.  (1)  To  crowd.    A  place  is  said  to  be 
ihraptfiUl  when  excessively  crowded.  Essex. 
(2)  "  As  busy  as  Thrap's  wife,  who  hung  herself 

in  the  dishcloth."    A  Derbyshire  proverb. 
THRASHLE.    A  flaiL    Lhuyd's  MS.  Additions 

to  Ray,  Ashmolean  Museum. 
THRASTE.    Thrusted  out.    (A.-S.) 
THRATE. .  Urged ;  pressed.    (A,.S.) 
There  as  he  was  motte  hate. 
For  to  drynke  y>nogh  he  thrate, 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  ii  38,  f.  ^99. 


THRATLE.    To  speak  with  a  hollow  rattling 

voice.    Honours  Academie,  1610,  i.  80. 
THRATTE.    To  threaten.    (A.-S.) 
THRATTLES.     Sheep's  dung.    East, 
THRAVE.  (1)  Thrived.    Perceval,  226. 

(2)  A  company,  properly  of  threshers,  but  ap- 
plied to  any  indefinite  number. 

Many  a  roan  wylle  go  bare. 
And  tak  moche  kark  and  care. 
And  hard  he  wylle  fare 

AUe  the  days  of  hys  lyfe ; 
And  after  vomyth  a  knave. 
The  worst  of  a  thrave. 
And  alle  he  shalle  have 

For  weddyng  of  hys  wyflfe. 

MS,  Laned.  SIO.  f.  M>. 

(3)  Twelve  fads  of  straw.  Also,  twenty-four,  oi 
twelve  sheaves  of  wheat.    North, 

(4)  To  urge.    Line. 

THRAW.  (1)  A  twist,  and  v.  to  twist.  Hence 
heads  and  throws;  hence,  also,  throw  hook, 
a  rude  instrument  for  making  coarse  hay 
ropes.  North, 

(2)  To  turn  wood.    North. 

THRAWL.    A  stand  for  a  barreL    Line, 

THRAWN.    A  scolding,  or  chiding.    Dunebn. 

THREAD.  To  spin  a  good  thread,  L  e.  to  suc- 
ceed in  any  undertaking.  Thread  and  thrum, 
the  good  and  bad  together; 

THREADEN.    Made  of  thread. 

THREAD-NEEDLE.  A  game,  in  which  chil- 
dren  stand  in  a  row  joining  hands,  the  outer 
one,  still  holding  her  neighbour,  runs  between 
the  others,  &c. 

Eight  people,  four  of  each  sex,  who  had  arranged 

themselves  together,  a  man  and  a  woman  alternately, 

and  Joining  hands  like  children  at  thread-needle, 

form'd  a  straight  line  that  reach'd  across  the  Hall. 

Adventure*  of  Mr,  George  Edward*,  1751*  p>  140. 

THREADS.  "  In  a  skrew-plate  and  skrew-pin, 
the  dents  or  hollows  are  calld  grooves,  and  the 
prominent  or  rising  parts  are  the  threds; 
the  outer  threds  of  the  skrew-plate  make  the 
grooves  on  the  skrew-pin,  and  the  grooves  in 
Uie  skrew-plate  make  the  threds  on  the  skrew- 
pin,"  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
THREAP.  (1)  Obstinately  to  maintain  or  insist 
upon  a  thing  in  contradiction  to  another,  e.  g. 
**  He  threaped  me  down  it  vras  so/'  Line. 
"  I  threpe  a  mater  upon  one,  I  beare  one  in 
hande  that  he  hath  doone  or  said  a  thing 
amysse,"  Palsgrave,  verb.  f.  389. 
Itt's  not  for  a  man  with  a  woman  to  threape, 

Unlesse  he  first  gave  oer  the  plea  i 
As  wee  began  wee  now  will  leave» 
And  lie  take  mine  old  cloake  about  mee. 

P9rc^*  Relique*,  p.  59. 

(2)  To  beat,  or  thrash.    North. 

(3)  To  urge ;  to  press.    lane. 

(4)  To  cozen,  or  cheat.    Leme, 
THREAP-GROUND.    Disputed  land.    North. 
THREAT.    To  threaten.    Palsgrape, 

Which  should  theyjoyne,  would  be  so  strongly  sided. 
Two  mighty  hoasU,  together  safely  met. 
The  face  of  warre  would  looke  so  steme  and  great, 
As  it  might  threat  to  heave  hhn  from  his  seat 

Drayton**  Poem*,  1«37>  p.  It. 
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Til  REAVE.    The  same  as  Thrme,  q.  v. 

THRECIIE.    To  pinch.    PaUgrtne. 

THREDEGAL.  Unsettled,  as  applied  to  weather, 
and  I  neyer  heard  the  word  applied  to  any- 
thing else.  I  lately  heard  this  speech.  "  The 
weather  fare  ta  look  thredegal,  and  the  dumps 
of  the  evening  are  coming  on."  Moor, 

THREDTENE.    Thirteen. 

THREE-COCKED-HAT.    A  cocked  hat. 

THREE-FARTHINGS.  A  three-farthing  piece 
of  silver  current  in  Shakespeare's  time,  and 
fircquently  alluded  to  for  its  thinness,  Ac. 

THREE-FOLD.  Bog-bean ;  huck-bean.  Yorkih, 

THREE-HALFPENNY-HORSE-LOAF.  A  nick- 
name for  a  very  little  person. 

THREE-MAN.  A  cluster  of  three  nuts  is  called 
a  three-man  duster  of  nuts. 

THREE-MENS-SONG.  A  song  for  three  voices. 
**  To  sing  rounds,  catches,  gigges,  or  three 
men»  mmgt,**  Florio,  p.  538.  Compare  pp.  59, 
80,  ed.  1611. 

THREE-OUTS.  When  three  persons  go  into  a 
public-bouse,  call  for  Uquor  generally  consi- 
dered only  suffident  for  two,  and  have  a  glass 
which  will  divide  it  into  three  equal  portions, 
they  are  said  to  drink  three  otUt, 

An  alewife  in  Kngnve  ne«re  to  Iptwlch,  who 
would  need!  force  three  lerving  men  (that  had  beene 
drinking  hi  her  house,  and  were  Uking  their  leaves) 
to  tUy  and  drinke  the  <ArM  outs  flnt  (that  is,  wit  out 
of  the  head,  money  out  of  the  purse,  ale  out  of  the 
pot)  as  ihee  was  comming  towards  them  with  the  pot 
in  her  hand  was  suddenly  taken  speechlesse  and 
sicke,  her  tongue  swolne  In  her  mouth,  never  reco- 
vered speech,  the  third  day  after  dyed. 

Woe  to  Drunkards,  a  Sermon  by  Samuel  Ward, 
Preacher  of  Iptwich,  1627- 

THREE-PILE.  The  finest  kind  ofVelvet.  Hence, 
metaphorically,  three-piled,  refined. 

My  will  is  that  If  any  roaring  boy  springing  from 
my  race  happen  to  be  sUbd,  swaggering,  or  swearing 
fhree-pitd  oathes  in  a  taveme.  or  to  bee  kild  in  the 
quarrell  of  his  whoore,  let  him  bee  fetched  hither 
In  my  own  name,  because  heere  he  shall  be  both 
lookt  too  and  provided  for. 

Dekkei^e  Strange  Horte  Race,  1613. 

THREE-SHEAR.  A  sheep  of  two  or  three  years, 

having  been  thrice  shorn. 
THREESOME.    Treble.     North, 
THREE-SQUARE.    Triangular,  like  a  bayonet 

or   small    sword-blade.      Four-tguaref   die- 
shaped  ;  a  cube. 
THREE-SQU ARE-SHEEP.  A  four-year  sheep. 
THREE-THREADS.    Half  common  ale,  mixed 

with  stale  and  double  beer. 
THREE-THRUM.  When  a  cat  purrs  she  is  said 

to  sing  three'thrum.    lAnc, 
THREE-TREES.    The  gallovra,  so  called  from 

their  andent  triangular  form. 
THREE-WAY-LEET.    When  three  roads  meet, 

it  is  called  a  three-way-leet.     Suffolk, 
THRENES.   Lamentations.    (C?r.) 
THREO.    Three.    (^.-5.) 

In  Noe  is  flood  in  the  shippe  were  heo. 
Noe  and  hys  sonys  threo. 

Religious  Poems,  xv.  Cent. 

tURBP.    Torture ;  cruelty.    (^.-5.) 


THREPE.  (1)  To  speak ;  to  call ;  to  shoot.     It 
has  likewise  the  same  meanings  as  threap,  q.  v. 
5e  are  sloghe  and  lyen  to  slepe 
Whan  je  i^ens  the  prochur  threpa. 

MS,  Uarl.  1701.  f.S9l 
Of  the  nyg htgale  notes  the  noisei  was  swette ; 
They  tkr^pUU  wyth  the  throstUls  thre  hondreth  at 
ones.  Morte  Arthure,  MS,  Unedm,  f.  63. 

Because  I  was  anyed  with  Knne  clothes  of  sylke  of 
my  sayde  maistcrs,  came  unto  me  and  thraped  upon 
me  that  I  sliould  be  the  Duke  of  Clarence  aotene  that 
waa  before  tyme  at  Develyn.  HaU,  Hennf  Vll.  f.  50. 
THREPHEL.    A  flaiL    Lane, 
THREPPE.    To  rush? 

Woundes  those  whydyrewynt,  werrayede  knygbttes. 
Threppede  thorowe  the  thykkys  thry ttene  sytbis. 

Morte  Jrthurt,  MS,  Uneolst,  f.  76 

THREPS.    Threepence,     rar,  dial 
THRESHEL.     Same  as  Thrashle,  q.  v. 
THRESHER.    A  duster  of  furniture, 
THRESHFOD.     A  threshold.     Yorish, 
THRESTE.    To  thrust.    (^.-5.) 
THRESWOLD.    A  threshold.    {A.-S,} 
THRET.    Threatened. 

Withoute  thi  castel  I  am  biaet, 

Harde  with  thre  fomen  thret. 
Cursor  Mundi,  MS,  ColL  Trin,  Cantab,  t  CS. 

THRETE.    To  threaten.     (J.-S.) 
He  thretyth  me  to  be  slayn. 
And  for  to  wynne  hys  londe  agayn. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.38,  f.  118. 

THRETENETHE.    The  thirteenth. 

The  thretenetheaTty\ie]e,  as  telle  I  may. 
That  Cryst  hymself  on  Holy  Thuiaday 
Stegh  intohevene  in  flesch  and  blod. 
That  dyede  byforn  on  the  rod. 

MS.  Colt.  Oaud,  A.iL  f.  133. 

THRETTY.    Thirty.    (^.-5.) 

Yn  the  halle  that  he  there  hadd, 
V.  and  thretty  knyghtys  he  madd. 
Be  that  odur  day  abowte  none.   E^^amour,  1004. 
THREVE.    The  same  as  Thravct  q.  v. 
THRIBBLE.    Treble ;  threefold.     Yoriak. 
THRICHE.    To  thrust  or  press  down.     Lane. 
THRIDDE.    Third.     (A.-S.) 

The  Holy  Goet,  persone  thrydde, 
Levethalso  I  50W  bydde. 

MS.  Cott,  Oaud.  A.  V%  f.  191 
The  thridde  folc  iadde  Bretel, 
Strong  and  doinde  knight  wel. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  143. 
When  hyt  come  to  the  thrydd  day. 
That  alle  knyghtys  went  away. 

Jf5.  Cantab.  Ff.  Ii.38,  f.  ISl. 

THRIDDE-HALF.    Two  and  a  half. 
Hard  gates  havy  gon, 
Sorewcn  soflVed  mony  on  t 
Thritty  wynterand  thridde-halfyer, 
Havy  woncd  in  londe  her. 

Harrowktg  ^  HeU,  p.  15* 
THRIDDEN.    Of  thread. 

Which  did  reveale  him  then  to  be  indecde 
A  thridden  fellow  in  a  silken  weede. 

Stephens^  Bssayes  and  Charaetere,  1615,  p.6. 

THRIDDENDEL.    A  third  part. 
And  asked  gif  ani  wer  so  bold ; 
Thriddendel  his  lond  have  he  schold. 

Gy  of  Warteike,  p.  00* 

THRIDE.    A  thread.    See  Florio,  p.  12. 
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And  of  this  woUe  I  will  ipynnt  thridt  by  thride. 
To  hill  me  from  the  eoalde.      Chester  Plaift,  i.  37. 
THRIE.  (1)  Thrice.    (A,-S.) 
Pettor,  I  uy«th«eiicker)ye, 
Or  the  cocke  have  crowen  thr^t. 
Thou  ihalte  forsake  my  companye. 
And  take  thy  worde  againe.  Cheeter  Piayt,  !i.  25, 
(2)  Trouble ;  affliction.     (A.-S,) 
THRIFT.  (I)  Growing  pains.    Lane. 

(2)  Scurf  on  a  horse.     Far.  dioL 

(3)  The  sea-pink.     rar.  dial. 
THRIFT-BOX.  An  earthen  boxfor  saving  money 

in,  so  contrived  that  the  coin  cannot  be  got 
out  without  breaking  it. 
THRILE.    To  pierce  through.    (A.-S.) 

Hb  arowes  that  er  scharpc  sentence  tkriland  mens 
hertes.  MS.  Coll.  EUm.  lU. 

TIIRILLY.    Thrilling.     North. 
TliRIMMEL.    To  pull  out ;  to  gripe  hard ;  to 

part  with  money  reluctantly.     North. 

THRIMMER.    To  handle  anything.    Leme. 

TURIN.    Three.     7%nVWde,  threefold. 

Selcouth  thing  he  telde  withyn 

Is  closed  in  these  5erdes  thrin. 

Cursor  Mundi,  MS.  Coll.  THn.  Cantab,  f.  40. 
Cristofere  in  Crlste  I  callethehere« 
In  my  name,  by  thryne  manere. 

MS.  Uncoln  A.  1. 17.  f.  125. 
A  is  witty  men  ful  wele  has  talde» 
Schrift  aw  to  be  thrinfiUde. 

MS.  Galba  E.  ix.  f.  G6. 
THRINGE.  (1)  To  thrust.     {A.^S.) 
Who  strengths  the  poor,  and  pridful  men  down  thringSy 
And  wracks  at  once  the  pow'rs  of  puissant  kings. 

Works  of  Du  Barta*,  p.  309. 

(2)  To  crowd ;  to  press  fon**ard.     {A.-S.) 

(3)  To  rumble.    In  MS.  Med.  Line  f.  289,  is  a 
receipt  for  "  thryngyng  in  the  wambe." 

TURIN GID.    Quite  covered  over? 

His  kneys  coveryd  witli  plates  many, 
His  thies  thryngid  with  silk,  as  I  say. 

Roland,  MS.  Lansd.  838,  f .  388. 
THRIPPA.     To  beat.     Chesh. 
THRiPPLE.    To  labour  hard. 
TH  RIPPLES.  The  rails  of  a  waggon ;  the  move- 
able ladders.     Chesh. 
THRISTY.    Thirsty,    ^feruer. 
THRIVE.    So  mote  I  thrive,  i.  e.  if  I  may  pros- 
per, a  common  expletive  phrase.  • 
Nay,  seyde  Gye.  so  mote  p  thrye** 
Never  whylle  y  am  on  ly  ve. 

MS.  Oantab.  Ff.  U.  38,  L  154 
THRO.  (1)  Eager ;  earnest ;  sharp. 
As  Jewes  fond  he  none  so  thro. 
For  ofie  thel  sou5te  him  to  slo. 
Cursor  Mundi,  MS.  Coll.  Trin.  CanOab.  1. 190. 
When  sche  come  undur  a  wode  syde, 
Sche  myght  no  lenger  abyde, 
Hur  peynys  were  so  throo  ; 
.Schelyghtyd  downe,  that  was  so  mylde. 
And  there  sche  travaylyd  of  a  chylde, 
Hyrselfeallone,  withowtyn  moo. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  li.  38,  f.  74 

(2)  Bold.    See  Tkraa. 

Ther  is  no  lady  of  flesshe  ne  bone. 
In  this  werld  so  thry  Ye  or  thro. 

M8.  HarU  S25S,  f.  94. 
Thoghe  the  kny^t  were  kcne  and  thro, 
Th«  owtlawyi  wanne  the  chylde  hym  fro. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  11.  38,  f.  85. 


THROAT.    He  Ues  in  his  throat,  L  e.  he  Ues 
flatly,  a  phrase  implying  great  indignation  in 
the  person  who  employs  it. 
And  therefore,  reader,  understand  and  note, 
Whoever  sayes  I  lye,  he  lies  in's  throat. 
Tailor^s  Travels  frvm  London  to  the  Isfe  of  Wight, 
with  hie  Retume  and  occasion  of  his  Juumey, 
1648,  p.  14. 

THROAT-BALL.    "  Throte  gole  or  throte  bole, 
neu  de  la  lagorge,  gotier"  Palsgrave.     "  Epi- 
glotum,  a  throte  gole,"  Nomin  le  MS. 
Thi  mahe  and  thi  milte,  thi  livre  and  thl  lunge. 
And  thl  throte  holle  that  thu  raide  sunge. 

Ma.  Cott.  Calig.  A.  Ix.  f.  246. 

And  to  leave  the  folowyng  of  such  a  doubtful  cap- 

tayne  which  with  a  leaden  sword  would  cut  his  owne 

throte-bolle.  Hall's  Union,  1548. 

THROAT-LATCH.  (1)  The  narrow  thong  of 
the  bridle  which  passes  under  a  horse's  throat. 
"  The  throat-thong  or  throat-band  of  a  bridle, 
somgorgej**  Shem'ood.  It  is  also  called  the 
throat-hap. 

(2)  The  strings  of  a  hat,  cap,  &c.  fastened  under 
the  chin. 

TH  RO AT-PIECE.  "  The  throat-piece  (or  fore- 
part of  the  neck)  of  a  hog,"  Sherwood. 

THROAT-WORT.    The  giant  bell-flower. 

THROCK.  The  piece  of  wood  on  which  the 
blade  of  a  plough  is  fixed. 

THROCNEDILS.  A  kind  of  herb  mentioned 
in  MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  286. 

THRODDEN.    To  thrive ;  to  mcrcase.     North. 

THROE.    Eager ;  willing. 

There  as  the  swift  hound  may  no  farther  goe 
Then  the  slowest  of  foot,  be  lie  never  so  throe. 

The  Booke  qf  Hunting,  1586. 

THROH.    Acoflln.    {A.-S.) 

Ase  me  wolde  him  nymen  up. 
Ant  l^gen  in  a  throh  of  ston. 

Chronicle  of  England,  747. 
THROLY.    Earnestly ;  eageriy ;  hardly. 
In  at  the  durret  thel  throli/  thntt 

With  staves  ful  gode  iikone ; 
Alas !  alas  !  seid  Robyn  Hode, 
Now  mysse  I  lituUe  Johne. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  v.  48,  f.  197. 
The  theeffb  at  the  dede  thrawe  so  throly  hyme  thryngea, 
I'hat  three  rybbys  In  hit  syde  he  thrystes  in  sundere. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Uncoln,  f.  65. 
THROM.    From.    Sahp. 
r  1 1  RO  M  E .     Company,  or  body  of  people. 
Whiles  thou  were  In  our  throme. 
No  were  we  never  overcome. 

Jrthour  and  Merlin,  p.  9. 
Tho  thai  thider  weren  y^»me, 
Ordeind  and  teld  her  throme, 
Fourti  thousand  men  thai  fouode. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  138. 
THRONG.  (1)  Busy.     North. 

In  these  times,  great  men,  yea  and  men  of  Justice, 
are  as  throng  at  ever  in  pulling  down  houses,  and 
setting  up  hedges.  Sanderson's  Sermone,  I68B,  p.  113. 

(2)  A  press  of  business.    I^orth. 

(3)  To  crowd ;  to  press. 
THRONGE.    Thrust  down.    (AS.) 

Vn  yustyng  ne  yn  tumament, 
Ther  my5t  no  man  wItlMiytt  hyt  dynte, 
But  he  to  the  erthe  them  thronge.  Eglamour,  1099. 
THROO.    A  slip  or  width  of  corn  which  a  set 
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of  respert  dme  before  them  at  once,  whether 
it  consist  of  one  or  more  lands  or  ridges. 
THROPE.    A  thorp,  or  village,    (A.-S.) 
Noght  [fer]  tto  that  pcleyw  booovable, 
When  M  this  MarkC'i  >  tbope  hb  mariage. 
Then  itodc  a  <*rp|M  of  site  deUtabl«, 
In  whiche  that  pore  folke  of  that  vUlaga 
Hadden  here  bettit  and  here  herborage. 
And  of  her  labour  toke  hare  nutynancc. 
Afllr  that  the  erlbe  yeve  hem  habnndaunce. 

Rstiq.  Jniiq,  ii.  08. 
THROPPLE.  (1)  The  windpipe.     Var.  dial 
(2)  To  throttle,  or  strangle.    North. 
THROSHEL.    The  threshold.   St^olk. 
THROSSEN.    Thrust;  pressed.   North, 
THROSTEL.   A  thrash-    North.     '*  Meruhu, 
merula,  AngUce  a  thyrstylle  cok,"  Nominale 
MS.  XT.  Cent.    "Thrusshe  a  byrde,  ffry*^" 
Palsgrave.      **  Thrustell    cocke,     mambns/* 
Palsgrave,  sobst.  f.  70. 
Gladde  Is  the  thrortel  whane  the  floores  spring. 
The  somer  b  to  hhn  so  acceptible. 

MS.  jUhmoU  59.  f.  90. 
Or  If  thoa  wDt  goe  shoote  at  little  birds. 

With  bow  and  boult,  the  thnutU-cocke  waA  sparrow, 
Such  as  our  countrey  hedges  can  afforde, 
I  have  a  fine  bowe,  and  an  yrorie  arrow. 

Th9  AtPBetionate  Shephtardt  1894. 
The  nyjtyngale,  the  throgtpleofu. 
The  popejay,  the  joly  laTeroke. 

MS.  PorkingUm  10,  f.  55. 

THROUGH.  (1)  Prom.   North. 

(2)  To  be  through  with  any  one,  L  e.  to  complete 
a  bargain  with  him. 

(3)  The  same  as  Perpentstone,  q.  ▼. 

(4)  A  flat  gravestone.   North.    "  Thurwhe  stone 
of  a  grave,  $arc<]fagu$**  Pr.  Parv. 

THROUGH-CARVED-WORK.     Carved  work 

in  which  spaces  are  cut  entirely  through  the 

materiaL 
TH ROUGHEN.     Another  copy  of  the  Siege  of 

Jerusalem  in  MS.  Cott.  Calig.  A.  iL  f.  123, 

reads  "  bounden  togedur.'' 

XXX.**  Jewet  in  a  thmmme,  thmughen  in  ropes, 

MS.  Cott.  Vespa*.  E.  xvi.  f.  83. 

THROULLID.   Pierced.    (^.-5.) 

And  to  be  thnmtlid  bond  and  food 
With  charp  naylus  to  the  rod. 

And  to  be  lift  up  in  the  cros, 
Betwene  two  thevys  for  to  hyng ; 
Of  aysel  and  gal  thai  propherd  the  drynke. 
With  a  spere  thi  hert  perskl  was. 

MS.  Douce  309,  xv.  Cent. 
THROUSHOT.  The  hole  of  a  rabbit  under 
ground  through  a  bank.  It  is  an  expressive 
word,  where  the  animal  has  shot  through. 
It  is  also  applied  to  a  spendthrift,  •*  a  through^ 
#Ao/sortofafeUow."  Moor. 
THROW.  (I)  Time.    {A.-S.) 

Syr,soche  y«  Oodys  myghte. 
That  he  make  may  hye  lowe, 
And  lowe  hye  in  a  lytylle  thrwve. 

HS.awteft.  Ff.il.38,f.940. 

Hayle  and  pulle  I  schall  fuUe  faste 
To  rtysc  housys,  whyle  I  may  taste. 
And  so,  within  a  lytell  throw. 
My  naayster  gode  schall  not  be  know. 

MS.  AthmoU  61. 


Syr,  be  myn  hoieberd 
Thon  sehaU  se  wlthiB  a  tkrow. 

MS.  Mhm»ltU,L€l 

And  gadred  them  togydcr 

la  a  lyteU  tkrtwe. 
Seven  score  of  wight  yongemen 

Came  redy  on  a  lOwe.      RMm  Hmd,  L  99* 
(2)  To  work  at  the  tin  mines.    North. 
^3)  Athoroughfercjapnblicroad.    South. 
THROWE.    To  torn  wood  for  cape,  &c     A 

turner's  lathe  is  still  called  a  tkrowe. 
THROWER.    A  sort  of  knife  used  for  deaving 
lath  or  hurdle  stuff.    It  appears  to  have  been 
formerly  called  yWmw.    See  Moor,  p.  151. 
THROW-IN.    To  pay  a  forfeit.    East. 
THROWING-CLAY.      **  At  the   potteries  in 
Staffordshire  they  call  four  different  sorts  of 
clay  throwing  clays,  because  they  are  of  a 
closer  texture,  and  will  work  on  the  whed," 
Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  f.  414. 
THROWING-THE-STOCKING.  A  curious  cus- 
tom, thus  described  in  a  poem  dated  1733 : 
Then  come  all  the  younger  folk  In, 
With  ceremony  throfa  the  etoeking: 
Backward,  o'er  head,  in  turn  they  toiS*d  it. 
Till  in  sack-posset  they  had  lost  it. 
Th'  intent  of  flfaiglng  thus  the  hose 
Is  to  hit  him  or  her  or  th' nose  t 
Who  hits  the  mark,  thns,  o'er  left  shoulder. 
Must  married  be  ere  twelve  months  older. 
DeticaUon  thus,  and  Pyrrha,  threw 
Behind  them  stones,  whence  mankind  grew. 

BrandTs  Pop.  Amtiq.  ii.  IM. 
The  first  use  the  two  lads  of  the  castle  made  of 
their  existence  was  to  ply  the  bridegroom  so  hard 
with  bumpers,  that  in  less  than  an  hour  he  made 
divers  efforts  to  sing,  and  soon  after  was  carried  to 
bed,  deprived  of  all  manner  of  sensation,  to  the 
utter  disappointment  of  the  bridemen  and  maids, 
who,  by  this  accident,  were  prevented  from  throwing 
the  etoeking,  and  performing  certain  other  ceremo- 
nies practised  on  such  occasions. 

Peregrine  Pickle,  chap.  4. 
But  as  luck  would  have  It  ye  parson  said  grace. 
And  to  frisking  and  dancing  they  shuffled  apace. 

Each  lad  took  hb  lass  by  the  fist; 
And  when  he  had  squeei'd  her.  and  gaum*d  her  untiU 
The  fat  of  her  face  ran  down  like  a  mill, 
He  loll'd  for  the  rest  of  the  grist. 
In  sweat  and  ita  dust  having  wasted  the  day. 
They  ente^d  upon  the  last  act  of  the  play. 
The  bride  to  her  bed  was  convey'd ; 
Where  knee  deep  each  hand  fell  downe  to  the  ground. 
And  in  seeking  the  garter  much  pleasure  was  found, 

*Twould  have  made  a  man's  arm  have  stray'd. 
Thb  clutter  ore,  Clarinda  lay 
Half  bedded,  like  the  peeping  day 

Behind  Olimptu  cap ; 
Whiles  at  her  head  each  twittring  girle 
The  foul  stocking  quick  did  whlrle 

To  know  the  lucky  hap. 
The  bridegroom  in  at  last  did  rustle. 
Ail  dissap-pointed  in  the  bustle. 

The  maidens  had  shav'd  his  breeches; 
But  let  him  not  complain,  tis  well. 
In  such  a  storm,  I  can  you  tell, 

He  save'd  his  other  stitches. 
Jceovnt  of  a  Wedding,  Fleteher'e  Poenu,  p.  S30. 

THROWLY.    Thoroughly.    North. 
THROWN.    Disappointed.     Yorksh, 
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THBOWSTBR.    One  that  throws  or  winds  silk 
or  thread.    *'  Throwstar,  devideretae  de  toye,** 
Palsgrave,  1530. 
THRUBCHANDLER. 

Thto  take  they  did  that  lodly  boome» 
And  under  thrttbehandltr  doted  was  hee. 

Sgr  GatcoyfM,  p.  SRO. 

THRUCK.  The  piece  of  wood  that  goes  through 
the  beam  of  a  plough,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
suck  or  share  is  fastened.     Chesh. 

THRUPF.  (1)  Through.    North. 

(2)  A  table-tomb.     Cumb. 

THRULL.    To  piece.    See  7%rtfe. 

THRUM.  (1)  Green  and  vigorous,  usuauy  ap- 
plied to  herbage.     Ghue, 

(2)  The  extremity  of  a  weaver's  warp,  often 
about  nine  inches  long,  which  cannot  be  woven. 
Generally,  a  small  thread.  North,  Also,  to 
cover  with  small  tufts  like  thrums. 

(3)  Futuo.     See  Florio,  pp.  5,  144. 

(4)  To  beat.     SufoUt, 

(5)  To  purr,  as  a  cat.    Eatt. 

(6)  Sullen ;  rough  ;  bearish.    North, 

(7)  A  bundle  of  twigs  through  which  the  liqnor 
percolates  firom  a  mash-tub. 

TURUMBLE.    To  handle  awkwardly.    North, 

The  term  occurs  in  Howell,  1660. 
THRUM-CHINNED.    Rough  chinned. 
THRUMMED.    Knitted.     Thrum-a^,  a  knit 

cap.    A  thrummed  hat  was  one  made  of  very 

coarse  woollen  cloth.     Miiuheu. 
THRUMMELD.    Stunted  in  growth.    North, 
THRUMMY.    Fat;  plump.     Yorkth, 
THRUMMY-CAP.    The  name  of  a  sprite  who 

occasionally  figures  in  the  fairy  tales  of  North-, 

lunberland.    He  is  generally  described  as  a 

"  queer-looking  little  auld  man,"  and  the  scene 

of  his  exploits  frequently  lies  in  the  vaults 

and  cellars  of  old  castles. 
THRUxMP.    To  gossip.     North, 
THRUMS.    Threepence.     Grote, 
THRUNCH.    Much  displeased.     North, 
THRUNK.  (1)  Busy.    Lane, 
(2)  Thronged ;  crowded.     Cheth, 
THRUNK-WIFE.  A  fussy,  busy  woman.  Lane. 
THRUNTY.     Healthy;  hardy.    North, 
THRUSPIELD.    A  thrush.     Salop, 
THRUSHES.    A  disease  in  horses. 
THRUSH-LICE.    Millepes.    North, 
THRUST.  "  Boute-hort,  the  play  caUed  Tknut 

out  the  harlot t  wherein  the  weakest  ever  come 

to  the  worst,"  Cotgrave. 
THRUSTE.    A  thirst.    {A,-S,) 

And  suche  a  thruste  was  on  hint  falle. 
They  he  matte  other  deye  or  drynke, 

Gower»  MS,  Soc.  Antiq,  134,  f.  63. 
THRUSTLE-COCK.     See  Throitel 
THRUSTY.    Thirsty.    North, 
THRUT.    The  throw  of  a  stone;  also  a  M  in 

wrestling.    Lane, 
THRUTCH.     For  thrust.     Cheth.     Maxfield 

measure,  heap  and  thrutch,  Prov. 
THRUTCHINGS.    The  last  pressed  whey  in  the 

making  of  cheese.    Lane, 
TE1RU3.    Through.     {A,^S.) 


Thorow  the  grace  of  Ood  almyjt. 
That  Is  mercifulle  to  every  wyjt. 
And  thrw^  his  modur  Mary. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  ▼.  48,  f.  48 

THRYDDYTH.    Third.    (^A.-S.) 

For  hit  byflUl  thus  in  the  same  thnrddyth  day. 

Ckrwu  VUodun.  p.  61. 

THRYNGE.    Throng,  or  crowd.    (^.-S.) 
The  sowdan  dad  before  hym  brynge. 
All  hys  goddys  in  a  thrynge. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft,  il.  38,  f.  189. 
THRY3T.  (1)  Threw.     (2)  Given.     Qawayne, 
THUCK.    That.     WiUt. 
THUD.    A  heavy  blow,  or  the  sound  which  it 
emits.   The  stroke  of  a  sledge  hammer  against 
the  wall  of  a  house  is  of  that  kind.   North, 
THUE.    Slave.    {A.-S.) 

The  crie  was  sone  wide  couth,  among  thue  and  f^eo. 

That  seint  Thomas  scholde  after  him  archebischop 

beo.  L^t^Thamat  BekM,  p.  11 

THUELLE.    The  same  as  TeweU,  q.  v.    "  J^ 

eautterhtm,  a  thuelle,"  Nominale  MS. 
THULGED.    Endured.     Gawayne, 
THULLE.    This.    Heame, 
THUM.   To  beat. 

For  he's  such  a  churle  waxen  now  of  late,  that  and  he  be 
Never  so  little  angry  he  thums  me  out  of  all  cry. 

The  Taming  of  a  Shrew ^  1607. 

THUMB.  To  have  the  thumb  under  the  girdle, 
i.  e.  to  be  very  melancholy. 

THUMB-BAND.    A  smaU  band  of  hay,  &c. 

THUMB-BIT.  A  piece  of  meat  eaten  on  bread, 
so  called  from  the  thumb  being  placed  on  it. 

THUMBING.  A  Nottingham  phrase,  used  to 
describe  that  species  of  intimidation'  prac- 
tised by  masters  on  their  servants  when  the 
latter  are  compelled  to  vote  as  theur  em- 
ployers  please,  nnder  pain  of  losing  their 
situations. 

THUMB-NAIL.     See  Bupemaculum, 

TH  UMB-RING.  A  large  ring,  generaUy  plain, 
formerly  worn  on  the  thumb. 

THUMB-SNACK.  A  fastening  to  a  door  in 
which  the  latch  is  lifted  by  pressing  the  thumb 
on  the  broad  end  of  a  short  lever  which 
moves  it. 

THUMMEL-TEE.    See  7%omeite-/aa. 

THUMP.    The  same  as  Bomg,  q.  v. 

THUMPING.    LargiN  great.    Var.dUU, 

THUMPKIN.    A  clown,  or  bumpkin.  Oxon, 

THUMPLE.    To  fumble.    North, 

THUNCHE.    To  seem.    (A,-S.) 
Of  fleysh  lust  comeUi  shame, 
Thath  hit  thunehe  the  body  game. 
Hit  doth  thesoulesmcrte.  Reliq,  Antiq.  \,U\, 

THUNDER-BOLT.  (1)  The  com  poppy.  W^t. 

(2)  The  fossil  belemnite.    North. 

THUNDER-CRACK.    A  clap  of  thunder. 

THUNDER-PICK.    The  pyrites.    StifoU, 

THUNDER-STONE.  The  water-worn  gypsum 
is  so  called  in  the  North  by  the  vulgar. 

THUNDER-THUMP.    To  stun  with  noise. 

A  very  clown  in  his  own  language  comes  ofT  better 

than  he  that  by  a  romantlck  bumbaste  doth  thunder' 

thump  his  hearer  into  an  aquilibrhtm  between  tcor« 

and  wonder. 

A  Copdr  Gray  Haire/ara  Green  Head,  1688,  p.  81. 

THUNK.    A  thong.    North, 
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THUNW^R.    Thunder.     North, 
THURCH.    Through.  {A..S.) 

Whar  thitrch  y  lei  moder  thine 
Dingner  to  beded  than  moder  mine. 

Arthour  and  Merlin^  p.  41. 
He  stayred  about  hym  with  his  tpere. 
Many  thurgh  gane  he  here.  Pereepal,  1170* 

THURF.    Through.    7%«f/<m/,  throughout. 
This  child  thur/hi*  fiadcr  heste. 

i4fB  of  Thomas  Beket,  p.  9. 

THURGHFARE.    To  pass  through.    (A.^S,) 
Bot  in  liknes  thwghfart  man, 
Bot  and  ydel  es  he  droned  onan. 

MS.  CMt,  VMpna.  D.  Til.  f.  87. 

THURGHOUT.    Throughout ;  quite  through. 
THURH.   Through.    {A.-S.)  . 

Heo  brohte'ut  bline  that  is  long, 
Al  thurh  hire  childeringe. 

MS.  Cotton,  Calig,  A.  Ix.  £  843. 
THURIBLE.    Accuser.     (Lat) 
THURIFICATION.     Burning  incense. 
THURINDALB.   A  pewter  flagon  holding  about 

three  pints.     WUtt,    See  Tkriddendei. 
THURL.    A  long  adit  in  a  coal-pit. 
THURLES.     Holes.     {A.^S.) 

Til  I  se  and  fele  his  flesshe, 
The  thurUs  bothe  of  honde  and  fete. 
Curoor  MundU  MS,  Coll,  Trin,  Cantab,  f.  114. 

THURLGH.    Through.    (^.-5.) 

Mony  wonders  oure  Lorde  ther  WT05t 
Thurli^  the  cardenalos  rede. 

MS.  Cantab,  Pf.  ▼.  48,  f.  79. 

THURLINGS.  "  In  coal-pits  there  be  several 
partitions  or  divisions  cajld  wallings  or  stauls 
separated  by  pillars  or  ribs  of  earth  and  coal, 
with  passages  through  them  call'd  thurlingi 
opened  for  convenience  of  air  and  easier  car- 
riage of  the  coal/'  Kennett  MS. 

THURROK.    The  hold  of  a  ship.    (^.-5.) 

THURROUGH.    A  furrow.    Leic, 

THURRUCK.    A  drain.    Kent, 

THURS-HOUSE.  "  A  thurs-house  or  thurse- 
hole,  a  hollow  vault  in  a  rock  or  stony  hill 
that  serves  for  a  dwelling-house  to  a  poor 
familyi  of  which  there  is  one  at  Alveton,  and 
another  near  Wettonmill,  com.  Staff./'  Kennett 

THURSSE.    A  giant.   {A,-S,) 

With  schanket  unschaply  schowande  togedyrs, 

Thykke  theefe  as  a  thurtse  and  thikkere  in  the  hanche. 
Morte  Arthure,  MS,  Lineoln,  f.  80. 

THURSTLEW.    Thirsty.     (A.-S.) 

In  reveris  thurstlew,  and  moyst  upon  the  londe ; 
Oladde  In  momyng,  in  gladnes  compleyneng. 

Ufdgatfft  Minor  Poemt,  p.  76* 

THURT.  (1)  Across.    South, 

(2)  An  ill-tempered  fellow.    Berki, 

THURTE.    Need.    (A,~S,) 

A  Is  fayre  a  lady  to  wyefe  had  he 
A)s  any  erthly  mane  thwrte  see. 
With  tunge  als  I  30W  nevene.   Itumhrast  28. 
THURT-HANDLED.    Cross-handled;  thwart- 
handledi  having  a  handle  standing  across  from 
side  to  side,  as  a  short-handled  basket. 
THURTIFER.     Unruly.     WUts, 
THURTLE.    To  cross  in  discourse ;  to  contra- 
dict    Somenet, 
THURT-SAW.    A  cross-cut  saw.    Somenet. 
THUS.    So ;  this.     North. 


THUS-GATE S.    In  this  manner. 

Bot  a  mane  of  the  citee  that  highte  Hitmonne, 
whene  he  saw  his  cuntree  thusgato$  be  destmyed* 
come  and  felle  one  knees  before  Alexander,  and 
bigane  for  to  synge  a  sange  of  musyke*nd  of  mur- 
nynge  with  an  Instrument  of  muslke. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17.  t,  11. 

THUSSOCK.    A  tussock,  or  tuft. 
THWACK.  (1)  To  mi  to  overflowing. 

How  deere  and  entkr  friends  he  and  I  were  cmi 
to  the  other  during  his  life,  the  letters  he  addressed 
me  from  time  to  time,  to  the  number  of  six  hun- 
dred, thwaekt  with  love  and  kindnesse,  doo  mani- 
festlie  declare. 

Stanihursft  Deoeription  <^ Ireland,  p.  43. 
(2)  Same  as  Thwange  (2). 
THWAITE.    Land,  which  was  once  covered 
with  wood,  brought  into  pasture  or  tillage ;  an 
assart.     Tkwaite  -enters  into  the  name  of 
many  places  in  Westmoreland  and  Cumber- 
land. 
THWANGE.    (1)    The    latchct    of   a    shoe. 

"  Thwange,  ligula,"  Nominale  MS. 
(2)  A  large  piece.    North, 
THWARLE.    Tight;  hard.     Gawayne, 
THWARTE.  To  fall  out,  or  quarrel   To  thwart 

the  way,  to  stop  one  in  the  way. 
THWEYN.    To  prosper.    {A.-S.) 
Addiwyst  yt  wyUe  not  bee, 
I  wot  I  mune  never  more  thtoeifn. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17.  f.  31. 
THWITE.    To  cut;  to  notch.     North,     See 
Stanihurst's  Ireland,  pp.  16,  18.    "  I  thwyte 
a  stycke,  or  I  cutte  lytell  peces  from  a  thynge," 
Palsgrave,  verb,  f,  390. 
THWITEL.    A  knife.    (A.-S.) 
THWTTTEN.    Cut.    North. 
THY.  (1)  They. 

And  of  these  berdede  bukkes  also 
Wyth  hemself  tftp  moche  mysdo. 
That  leve  Crysteo  mennys  acyse. 
And  haunte  al  the  new*  gyse. 

jr&  Bod;.  416,  f.  SI. 

(2)  Therefore.    Gawayne, 

THYRCE.    A  spectre.   (A.-S.)  "  Thyrce,  wyk- 

kyd  spyryte,  dtteim,'*  Pr.  Parv.  "  A  thurse,  an 

apparition,  a  goblin.  Lane,''  Kennett  MS. 
THYTED.    Cut,  as  with  a  knife.    List  of  old 

words  prefixed  to  Batman  uppon  Bartholome, 

fol.  Lond.  1582. 
THYZLE.    A  cooper's  adae.    North, 
TIAL.    A  tie.    Fletcher, 
TIB.  (1)  The  anus.    North, 

(2)  The  ace  of  trumps  in  the  game  of  gleek  was 
so  called.  See  the  Compleat  Gamester,  ed. 
1721,  p.  8. 

(3)  A  calf.  A  term  of  endearment  Tib  and 
Tom  were  names  for  low  persons. 

(4)  The  flap  of- the  ear.    Line. 

(5)  Tib  qf  the  buttery,  a  goose. 

(6)  The  extreme  end  of  a  cart    Soit. 
TIBBET.    The  overhanging  peak  of  the  bonnet 

Line. 
TIBBY.    Isabella.    North, 
TIB-CAT.    A  female  cat     Yorkth, 
TIBERT.    A  name  for  a  cat 
TICE.    To  entice.     Var,  dial 
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All  these  and  more  lie  give  thee  for  thy  love. 
If  these  and  more  may  t]fce  thy  love  away. 

The  4ffbetionat9  Shepheard,  1594. 
TICHER.    A  sheaf  of  com.    Souih, 
TICKING.    Setting  up  turves  to  dry,  in  order 

to  prepare  them  for  fuel.  Devon,  Comw. 
TICHY.  Fretful;  touchy.  HoweU. 
TICK.  (1)  A  slight  touch.  A  game  caUed  tick 
is  mentioned  by  Drayton,  and  is  still  played 
in  Warwickshire.  A  boy  touched  by  one  who 
is  in  the  first  instance  fixed  upon  to  commence 
the  game,  is  in  his  turn  obliged  to  overtake 
and  touch  another  of  the  party,  when  he  cries 
tickf  and  so  the  game  proceeds. 

(2)  To  toy.     See  Forby,  p.  348. 

Such  Hdeingt  such  toying,  «uch  smiling,  such 
winking,  and  such  manning  them  home  when  the 
sports  are  ended,  that  it  is  a  right  comedieto  marke 
their  behaviour.  €kmon*s  Schoole  o/jibuse,  1579. 

(3)  Loving ;  fond.     Weit. 

TICKET.  A  tradesman's  bill,  formerly  written 
on  a  card  or  ticket.  Run  o'  the  ticket t  run  in 
debt,  Shirley,  iiL  56,  since  corrupted  into  tick, 
"  Plaies  upon  ticket,"  Stephens'  Characters, 
1615,  p.  239. 

TICKETINGS.    Weekly  sales  of  ore.    Derb. 

TICKLE.  (1)  To  excite.    Becon. 

(2)  Tottering ;  unsteady ;  uncertain ;  inconstant. 
"  Tyckyll,  nat  stedy,  tncoiw^on/,"  Palsgrave.  A 
thing  is  said  to  be  tickle  when  it  does  not  stand 
firmly  and  may  easily  be  overturned.  Some- 
times, in  harvest,  they  say,  "  It's  very  tickle 
weather,"  meaning  thereby  that  it  threatens 
rain,  that  it  is  not  set  fair.    Line, 

Vet  if  she  were  so  tickle,  as  ye  would  take  no 
stand,  so  ramage  as  she  would  be  reclaimed  with  no 
lure.  Creen^e  Gwydoniue,  1593. 

TICKLE-BRAIN.    A  species  of  liquor. 

TICKLE-ME-QUICKLY.  An  old  game  men- 
tioned in  Taylor's  Motto,  1622,  sig.  D.  iv. 

TICKLE-MY-FANCY.    The  pansy. 

TICKLE-PITCHER.    A  drunkard,     Var.dial 

TICKLER.  (1)  Any  smart  animal  *,  also  a  shrewd, 
cunning  person.    I,  of  Wight, 

(2)  Something  to  puzzle  or  perplex. 

(3)  An  iron  pin  used  by  brewers  to  take  a  bung 
out  of  a  cask.     Var.  dial 

TICKLE-TAIL.  (I)  A  wanton.    HaJL 

(2)  A.  schoolmaster's  rod.    North, 

TICKLISH.    Uncertain.     Var,  dial 

TICKLY.    Ticklish.    Palsgrave, 

TICK-TACK.  (I)  A  kind  of  backgammon,  played 
both  with  men  and  pegs,  and  more  compli- 
cated. The  game  is  fr^uently  alluded  to,  as 
in  Apollo  Shroving,  1627,  p.  49;  Taylor's 
Motto,  1622,  sig.  D.  iv;  Poems  on  State  Af- 
fairs,  ed.  1705,  p.  53;  Howell,  1660,  sect.  28. 
To  play  at  tick-tack  vras  sometimes  meant  in 
an  indelicate  sense ;  as  in  Lilly,  ed.  1632,  sig. 
Dd.  iii ;  Hawkins,  L  150. 

In  this  lande  I  did  see  an  ape  plaie  at  tieke^taekef 
and  after  at  Irlshe  on  the  tables,  with  one  of  that 
lande.  BuUein'e  IHologue,  1573, 

(2)  A  moment  of  time.     York$h, 

TID.  (1)  SiUy ;  childish.     West, 

(2)  Quiddy ;  promptly ;  readily. 

(3)  A  small  cock  of  hay.    Line, 


(4)  The  udder  of  a  cow.     Yorksk, 

TIDDE.    Happened.    (ji,^S.) 

TIDDER.    Sooner.     West, 

TIDDIDOLL.  An  over-dressed,  affected,  young 

woman  in  humble  life.    S^folk, 
TIDDLE.  (1)  To  rear  tenderly ;  to  pet.     TVrf- 

dlinfft  a  young  pet  animaL     West. 

(2)  To  fidget  or  trifle  about.    South, 
TIDDLIN-TOP.    The  summit.    Bast. 
TIDDY.   The  four  of  trumps  at  gleek.    Seeth3 

Compleat  Gamester,  p.  8. 
TIDDY-WREN.    A  wren.     West. 
TIDE.  (1)  Time ;  season.     (ji,-S,) 
Oure  kyng  went  hym  In  a  tpd* 
To  pley  hym  be  a  ry  ver  side. 

MS,  pantab.  Ft.  v.  48,  f.  47. 
Save  tho  that  mowe  not  abyde. 
For  peryle  of  delh,  to  that  t^de. 

MS.  Cott.  Claud,  A.  ii.  f.  188. 
(2J  The  tithe.     Kent. 

(3)  Tidings  ;  news.    Perceval,  1173. 
TIDEFUL.    Seasonable.    (y/.-5.) 
TIDIFE.    The  titmouse.    Skinner,     Drayton 

mentions  a  singing  bird  called  the  fufy,  per- 
haps the  same,  for  Skinner's  explanation  ap- 
pears to  be  doubtfuL 

TIDLXWINK.  Abeer-shop.  West.  ItiscaUed 
in  some  places  kidUwink, 

TIDN.    It  is  not    Somerset, 

TIDY.  (1)  A  pinafore.    North. 

(2)  A  workbag.     Var.  dial 

(dS  Considerable ;  much.    East. 

(4)  Clever ;  ready ;  neat    (A.-S,) 

(5)  Honest ;  well-disposed.     West, 

TIE.  (1)  A  short,  thick,  hair  rope,  with  a  wooden 
nut  at  one  end,  and  an  eye  formed  in  the 
other,  used  for  hoppling  the  hind  legs  of  a  cow 
while  milking.   North. 
2)  To  fasten,  as  the  door,  &c 
3}  A  foot-race.    Kent. 
4)  The  tick  of  a  bed.    Somerset. 
(5)  A  casket,  or  box.    (J.-S,)    Loken  in  kur 
tyCf  a  phrase  sometimes  meaning  simply,  in 
her  possession. 
TIED.    Compelled.    North. 
TIE-DOG.    A  bandog,  or  mastiff. 
TIED-UP.    Costive,  said  of  cattle. 
TIENS.     Upright  poles  behind  the  cribs  in  a 

stall  for  cows.     West. 
TIER.  (1)  A  bitter  drink  or  liquor. 
(2)  Moreover.     Cumb, 
TIERING.    Coarse  half-ceiling.    Lane. 
TIERS.    Two  persons  who  fte,  or  count  equal 

in  a  game.     Var,  dial, 
TIE-TOP.    A  garland.    North. 
TIFE.    To  dress,  or  put  in  order. 

Or  5yf  thou  tiffytt  the  oret  proudly 
over  mesure  on  thy  body. 

MS.  Hark  1701,  f.  S8. 

TIFF.  (1)  To  excite.    Somerset. 

(2^  A  draught  of  liquor.     Var.  dial. 

h)  To  deck  out ;  to  dress. 

(4)  Thin  small  beer.   Still  in  use. 

That  to  shaU  quickly  follow,  if 
It  can  be  lals'd  firom  strong  or  tiffk. 

Bromt^M  Songs,  lfl61,  p.  lOS. 
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(5)  To  faU  headlong.     Yorkih. 

TIPFANY.    A  portable  flour  sieve. 

TIFFITY-TAFFETY-GIRLS.  Coortesans,  ao 
called  fix>ni  the  dress  they  fbnnerly  wore. 

TIFFLE.    To  trifle.    Still  in  use. 

TIPPLES.    Light  downy  particles. 

TIPPY.    Fretful;  touchy.    Suttex, 

TIPPY-TAFFY.  A  difllcult  piece  of  worit.  Also, 
a  poor  silly  trifler.    North, 

TIFLE.  To  turn,  to  stir,  to  disorder  anything 
by  tumbling  in  it ;  so  standing  com,  or  high 
grass,  when  trodden  down,  is  said  to  be  tifled. 
North, 

TIFLED.  A  tifled  horse,  L  e.  one  broken  above 
the  loins.    North. 

TIFT.  (1)  A  small  draught  of  liquor,  or  short  fit 
of  doing  anything;  also,  condition,  as  to 
health  of  the  body ;  as  a  verb,  it  means  fetch- 
ing of  the  breath  quickly,  as  after  run- 
ning,  &C. 

(2)  A  tiflf,  or  fit  of  anger. 

(3)  To  irritate.    Line. 

(4)  A  small  boat.    North, 

(5)  To  adjust.    North. 

TIG.  (1)  A  slap,  as  a  mode  of  salutation. 

!2)  The  last  blow  in  sparring. 
3)  A  play  among  children,  on  separating  for  the 
night,  in  which  every  one  endeavours  to  get 
the  last  touch.     mUan^t  Yorkth, 
(4)  A  call  to  pigs.     Var.  dial 
TIGGY-TOUCHWOOD.  A  game  where  children 
pursue  each  other,  but  are  exempt  from  the 
laws  of  the  game  whilst  touching  wood. 
TIGHT.   (1)    Firm;   smart;  thriving.      Also, 

prompt,  active,  alert.     Var.  dial. 
[2)  Furnished ;  provided. 
3)  Promised.     Chester  Plays,  ii.  16. 
A  ttlwutl  was  with  king  Ermin, 
That  hadde  tight  to  sle  that  twin. 

BevM  (^f  Hanuoun,  p*  35. 
;4)  Begun ;  pitched ;  fixed.    Ritton. 
'b)  For  Hte^  soon,  quickly. 
tlGHTED-UP.    Finely  dressed.    East. 
TIGHTISH.    In  good  health.     Far.  dUd. 
TIGHT-LOCK.    Coarse  sedge.    East. 
TIGHTLY.     Smartly ;  quickly.     Shak. 
TIHING.   Laughing? 

Liper  lok  and  tuinkling, 
TVting  and  tikding, 
Opin  brent  and  tinging, 
pelte  raidoutln  ledng 
Arin  toknet  of  horelinge. 

Retiq.  Antiq.  Ii.  14. 

TIHY.    To  laugh.    See  r«.A««. 
TIKE.  (1)   A  common  sort  of  dog.     North. 
Aubrey  says,  "  The  indigence  of  Yorkshire  are 
strong*,  tail,  and  long  legg'd ;  them  calPem 
opprobriously   long-Iegd  iyke^^*   MS.  Royal 
Soe.  p.  11.     The  term  occurs  very  early  as 
one  of  contempt.     "  3one  heythene  tykes," 
MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f.  91. 
Tyket  too  they  had  of  all  torU,  bandogt. 
Curt,  spanielt,  water-dogi,  and  Iand-d(^t. 

Cotton**  fVorkt,  1734,  p.  77* 

i2)  An  old  horse  or  mare.    North, 
3)  A  small  buUock.     Cotes. 


(4)  Com.    North, 

TIKEL.    The  same  aa  Tickle,  q.  ▼. 

TIL.  (1)  To.    Still innae. 

(2)  Manure.    North. 

TILBURY.    Sixpence.    A  cant  term. 

TILD.    To  incline,  or  tilt.    Eatt. 

TILDE.    Turned ;  moved.    Heame. 

TILDER.  A  machine  in  a  cellar,  wedge- 
formed,  for  being  interposed  between  a  cask 
and  the  wall  behind  it,  to  tild^  or  tUt  it  np. 
The  article  is  called  tilder,  and  the  opermtioi 
to  tiUd  or  tilt. 

TILE.  (1)  To  set  a  trap ;  to  place  anything  ao 
that  it  may  fall  easily.     /Feet. 

(2)  To  cure.    (J.-S.) 

Ichave  ao  tyUd  him  tor  that  tore, 
Schel  hit  ncTer  eft  ake  more. 

Bova  ^f  Hamtotm,  p.  Uf. 

TILE-KILL.    A  kUn  for  tiles. 

TILESHARD.    A  piece  of  a  tile.    '<  CAuqroa,  a 

brick-bat,  a  tilesharde,''  Florio,  p.  97. 
TILE-STONE.    A  tile. 
TILET-TREE.    The  linden  tree. 
TILIERS.    Husbandmen.    (A.^S,) 
TILL.  (1)  Than.    Wett. 

(2)  A  drawer  in  a  cupboard,  &c  It  is  now  only 
applied  to  the  money-drawer. 

(3)  To  prop  up.     Var.  dial 

(4)  Tame ;  gentle.    Kent. 

(5)  To  come ;  to  bring.    Devon. 
TILLE.    Toobtam.    (A.-S.) 
TILLER.  (1)  To  germinate.     North. 

(2)  A  sapling.    Kent. 

(3)  The  stalk  of  a  cross-bow.  Sometimes  used 
for  the  bow  itself.  The  term  is  applied  in 
Suffolk  to  the  handle  of  any  implement. 

TILLET.  "  Tyllet  to  vmip  cloth  in,  toyllette," 
Palsgrave,  subst.  f.  70. 

TILLETH.    Moveth.    Heame, 

TILLE-THAKKERS.    TUers. 

TILLEUL.  "  TylleuU  a  kynde  of  frute,  tilleul,'* 
Palsgrave,  1530,  subst  f.  70. 

TILLING.    Crop,  or  produce.    Wett, 

TILLOR. 

I  woU  that  the  laid  Cedlie,  in  full  contentatiou  of 
all  such  tuntmet  of  money  at  I  owe  unto  her,  have 
my  bed  of  arret,  tUlor,  tettor,  and  counterpane 
which  the  late  borrowed  of  me.  Tnt,  Vttust.  p.  458. 

TILLS.    Pulse ;  lentUs.     Var.  dial 

TILLY-VALLY.    A  phrase  of  contempt 

TILLY- WILLY.  Thin  and  sUght ;  unsubttan- 
tial ;  thus,  cloth,  tape,  &c.  are  said  to  be  poor 
tiUy  wiUy  things  when  they  are  deficient  in 
substance.    Line. 

TILMAN.    A  farm-labourer.    Palsgrave. 

TILSENT.    TinseL 

TILSTKRE.    A  magician,  or  charmer. 

TILT.  (1)  Violence.    North. 

(2)  On  the  tilt,  L  e.  on  the  saddle  bv  the  thigh. 
Meyrick,  ii.  252. 

m  A  forge.     Yorksh. 

(i)  To  tilt,  or  toumay. 

Thit  groete  attaint  to  tilteth  In  my  thoughts. 
Maintaining  combat  to  abridge  mine  eate. 

Tht  Trotiblotome  Rmign§  of  KbtgJokn,  161T 

(5)  To  tilt  up,  i.  e.  to  canter.    Devon. 
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'6)  To  totter.    Exmoor. 

tlLTBR.  (1)  Order.    Si^folk,     See  ftdrfax, 

Bnlk  and  SeWedge,  12mo.  1674,  p.  75. 
(2)  A  sword.    A  cant  term. 
TILTH.  (1)  The  produce  of  tiUing. 
So  that  the  tUthe  b  nyje  forlorne, 
WhicheCrUte  tewe  with  hit  owen  honde. 

Gmoer,  MS,  Soe»  Jntiq,  J34,  f.  1S8. 

(2)  A  place  for  tilting  in. 
TI LTISH.    Apt  to  kick,  said  of  a  horse. 
TILTURB.    Cultivation.     Tiuter. 
TILTY.    Touchy.    Wett, 
TIMARRANY.    Two  poor  things.    Norf. 
TIMBER.  (1)  Forty  skins  of  fur.    See  a  note 
in  Harrison's  England,  p.  160. 

(2)  Strength ;  build ;  might. 

Sith  thy  dwelling  thalle  be  here. 
That  thou  woldist  my  ion  lere, 
Hys  timber  fTor  to  aiay. 

Torrent  o/Portugalf  p.  SO. 

(3)  To  timber  a  fire,  i.  e.  to  supply  it  with 
wood.  To  timber-cart,  to  go  with  a  team  for 
timber. 

(4)  A  timbrel.    Paltgrave, 

(5)  A  kind  of  worm. 

(6)  To  make  a  nest.    Diet  Ru$t. 

(7)  A  crest.    Howell,  1660. 
TIMBER-DISHES.    Trenchers.    Devon, 
TIMBERED.     BuUt.     See  Timber  (2). 

Alaiuon,  a  fine  timb*r«d  man,  and  tall, 
Yet  wants  the  shape  thou  art  adom'd  withall  t 
Vandorae  good  carriage,  aiid  a  pleating  eie. 
Vet  hath  not  Suffolk's  princely  majestic. 

Drttifton*»  Poenu,  1037,  P*  8M. 

TIMBER-LEAVES.    Wooden  shutters. 
TIMBERN.'    Wooden.    Devon, 
TIMBERSOME.    Timorous.    Wett. 
TIMBER-TASTER.     A  person  in  a  dockyard 

who  examines  timber  and  pronounces  it  fit 

for  use. 
TIMBRE.     To  bmld.    (J.-S,)      Timbred  hit 

tene,  occasioned  his  trouble. 
TIMBRELL.    A  pillory.    This  word  occurs  in 

HoUyband's  Dictionarie,  1593. 
TIMBRES.    Basins.    (A.-N,) 
TIMDOODLE.    A  siUy  fellow.     Comw, 
TIME.  (1)  Tune.    Jonson,  ▼.  180. 
(2)  A  theme,  or  subject.    Palsgrave, 
h)  Apprenticeship.    Var,  dioL 

(4)  To  give  one  the  time  of  the  day,  i.  e.  to 
salute  him.  This  phrase  is  still  common  in 
the  country. 

(5)  To  summon ;  to  call.  "  Whenne  thus  wele 
tymede,''  MS.  Morte  Arthure. 

(6)  The  times.    Shak. 
TIMELESS.    Untimely.    Shak, 
TIMELY.    Early;  recently.     Var.  diaL 
TIMERSOME.    Timid,    far.  dial, 
TIMES.  (1)  Hours.    (2)  Timet  and  often,  very 

firequently.    By  timet,  early.    Timet  about,  in 

turns.    In  timet,  now  and  then. 
TIMINGS.    Grounds  of  beer.    Kent, 
TIMMER.  (n  Timber.    Var,  dial,    "Tymmyr, 

meremium,    CathoL  Anglic  MS. 

12}  Provision ;  fare.    North, 
3)  To  trifle,  or  idle. 


TIMMY.    Timid  ;fretfuL    Wett, 
TIMOROUS.  (1)  Difficult  to  i^ease ;  unoortain  i 

fretful.     Sometimes  timourtome, 
(2)  Terrible.    Skdton,  u.  306. 
TIMOTHY.   A  child's  penis.   South, 
TIMP.    The  phice  at  the  bottom  of  an  iron  fur- 

nace  where  the  metal  issues  out. 
TIM-SARAH.  A  sledge  touching  the  ground  in 

front,  and  having  wheels  behind. 
TIM-WHISKY.  A  light  one-horse  chaise  with- 

out  a  head.    South, 
TIN.  (1)  Cash ;  money.    Var,  dial. 
(2)TilL    Cheth, 
TINCT.    Tincture.   Shak. 
TIND.    To  kindle.    Wett, 

As  the  teal  maketh  imprettlon  in  the  wax,  and  at 
Are  conveyeth  heat  into  iron,  and  at  one  candle 
tindeth  a  thousand. 

SanderMm**  Sermont,  1689,  p.  W 
TINDES.    Horns. 

The  thrydd  hownde  fyghtyng  he  fyndys. 
The  beste  stroke  hym  wyth  hys  twndtf, 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  lU  39,  f.TS. 

TINDLES.    Fires  made  by  children  in  Derby- 
shire on  the  night  of  All  Souls,  Nov.  2. 
TINE.  (1)  To  lose.    (ji.-S,)    It  occasionally  has 
the  meaning,  to  perish,  to  cause  to  perish. 
Of  the  turtyl  that  tjfnef  hire  make, 
That  ncTcre  aftere  othere  wUle  take. 

MS.  Hart.  SMO,  f.  118 
For  jjt  thou  make  any  man  falaly  tjfne. 
As  for  theft,  thou  shalt  have  pyne. 

MS,  Hart.  1701,  f.  14. 
For  5yf  thou  doust,  thou  mayst  hem  t^ne. 
And  for  that  pryde  go  to  pyne. 

MS.  Hart,  1701  »t,aa. 
He  hath  smetyn  the  dewke  SegWyne, 
Hys  hon  he  made  hym  for  to  tpne, 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  ii.  39,  f.  161. 
I  dar  taye,  withouten  fyne. 
That  we  shul  to  oure  londet  <yne. 

CmrtorMundi,  MS,  CoU,  Trin.  Cantab,  f.35. 
That  yt  owre  Ood  so  gracyous. 
And  ys  so  looth  mannys  sowle  to  tyng. 

MS,  Qmtab,  Ff.  il.  38,  f.  17. 
For  alle  If  he  levede  als  a  swynne. 
He  wenet  God  wille  hym  no5t  tyne. 

MS,Harl.faeO,r.»), 

(2)  The  prong  of  a  fork,  &c    Far,  dial    Tined 
hooke,  Harrison's  fingland,  p.  232. 

(3)  To  divide  a  field  with  a  hedge.   Also,  to 
mend  a  hedge.    Wett, 

(4)  To  light ;  to  kindle.    Far.  dial. 

(5)  Wild  vetch,  or  tare. 

(6)  To  shut ;  to  inclose.    North, 

(7)  A  forfeit,  or  pledge.    North, 

(8)  A  moment,  or  brief  space  of  time. 
TINESTOCKS.  The  short  crooked  handles  upon 

the  pole  of  a  scythe.    Wett, 
TING.  (1)  The  girth  which  secures  the  panniers 
of  a  packsaddle.    Devon, 

(2)  To  beat ;  to  girth ;  to  bind.    Wett. 

(3)  To  sting.    (4)  A  stmg.    North, 

(5)  To  ring  a  belL    Eatt.    <'To  ting  as  abeU," 
Cotgrave  in  v.  Sonner, 
fork.    Devon, 
severely.    Exmoor, 
crack.    North. 


v^yigrave  m  v. 
(Ci\  A  prong  fork 
(7 )  To  chide  sevi 
(^8)  To  split;  toe 
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TINGB.    A  small  red  insect.    Pegge, 

TINGER.    A  great  falsehood.    Detotu 

TINGLE-TANGLK.    A  small  bell. 

Now  hang  the  hallowed  bell  about  his  neck. 
We  call  it  a  meUlaonaat  tingl0-tiangU, 

Randolph'*  Amimtas,  1640. 

TINGLING.     Sharp.     Var,diaL 

TING-TANG.    The  saints-bell.    Var.  diml. 

TING-WORM.  A  yenomoos  worm  that  bites 
cattle  under  the  tongue.     Ghue. 

TINING.  (1)  Dead  wood  used  in  tining  or  re- 
pairing a  hedge.     Cheth, 

(2)  A  new  inclosed  ground.     Wilii, 

TINK.    To  tinkle,  as  bells. 

TINKER.    To  mend  clumsily.     West. 

TINKLE.    To  strike  a  light.    Northampt 

TINKLER.  A  tinker.  North,  "Atincker, 
or  tinkeler/'  Baret's  Alyearie,  1580. 

TINLEY.    The  same  as  Tindkt,  q.  v. 

TINNET.    The  same  as  Tining,  q.  v. 

TINO.  A  contracted  form  of  **  aught  I  know," 
gMcrally  joined  to  a  negative.    Devon, 

TINSED-BALL.  A  child's  ball  wrought  with 
worsted  of  Tarious  colours.  To  tmse  a  ball  is 
to  work  such  a  coyering  upon  it.    Hunter, 

TINSEY.    A  water  can.     Oxon, 

TINSIN.    A  kind  of  satin. 

TINT.  (1)  Lost    {A,-S,) 

TiUe  thou  at  heUe  come,  thou  walde  noghte  ttynte. 
And  ware  letede  of  that  that  thou  hade  tynte, 

M8.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  191 

(2)  Destroyed.    See  Tine  (1). 

It  rayned  fire  fra  heven  and  branstane. 
And  t^nt  al  that  thare  was  and  spared  nane. 

MS,  Cott,  Galba  K.  ix.  f.  97. 

(3)  Tint  for  tant,  tit  for  tat. 
US  It  is  not.     West, 

(5)  A  goblin.    North, 

(6)  Half  a  bushel  of  com. 
TINTED.    Lost ;  neglected.    North, 
TINTERNELL.    The  name  of  an  old  dance. 
TINTH.    The  same  as  Tining,  q.  v. 
TINTY.    Tinted.    Northampt. 

TIP.  (1)  To  overturn.    West. 

(2)  To  give.    (3)  A  donation.    Var,  dial 

4)  A  draught  of  liquor.     West, 

5)  A  smart  but  light  blow. 

'C|)  To  adjust  the  top  of  a  stack. 
TIP-CAT.     A  boy»s  game,  fully  described  in 

Strutt,ed.l830,p.l09. 
TIP-CHEESE.    A  boy's  game. 
TIPE.  (l)AbaU,orglobe. 
^2)  A  trap  for  rabbits,  &c.    Yorish, 

(3)  To  empty  liquor  from  one  vessel  into  ano- 
ther.   North, 

(4)  To  toss  with  the  hand.    Line, 
TIPER-DOWN.    Strong  drink.     Yorish, 
TIPE-STICK.   The  piece  of  wood  which,  reach- 
ing from  shaft  to  shaft,  keeps  the  body  of  a 
cart  in  its  place,  and  prevents  it  from  typing 
up  or  over.    Line. 

TIPPED.    Headed ;  pointed. 
TIPPERD.    Badly  dressed.    North. 
TIPPET.    To  turn  tippet,  to  make  a  compiete 
change.    An  old  phrase. 


TIPPLE.  (1)  To  tumble :  to  turn  over,  aa  is  done 

in  tumbling. 
(2)  Drink.     Var,  dial 

TIPPLER.    A  tumbler :  hence,  when  they  talk 
of  a  tumbler  pigeon,  you  hear  them  say, 
"  What  a  tippler  he  U !" 
TIPPLING.    Haymaking.    Noff, 
TIPPLING-HOUSE.    A  beer-shop. 
TIPPY.  (1)  Smart ;  fine.     Var.  dial 
(2)  The  brim  of  a  cap  or  bonnet. 
TIPS.  (I)  SmaU  faggots.    St^f. 
(2)  Irons  for  the  bottoms  of  shoes. 
TIP-TEERERS.    Christmas  mummers.   Hants. 
TIPTOON.     Tiptoes;  the  extremities  of  the 

toes.     Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  15313. 
TIP-TOP.  (1)  Quite  at  the  top. 
(2)  The  best  of  anything.    Var.  dial 
TIRANDYE.     Tyranny. 

But  wroujten  upon  Hrandye 
That  no  pife  ue  my^te  hem  plye. 

Oower,  MS.  Soc  Antiq.  134,  f.  9i. 
But  now  tyrauntrjft  yt  holden  ry5t. 
And  tadnease  yt  turned  to  sotelt^. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  it  9B,  f.  8. 
TIRANT.     Special ;  extraordinary.    West. 
TIRDELS.     Sheep's  dung.    Huloet. 
TIRE.  (1)  To  tear;  to  pluck ;  to  feed  upon,  as 
birds  of  prey.    (j4.-N.) 

(2)  To  attire ;  to  dress.     Also,  to  dress  food. 

Then  x^.  knyghtys  he  dud  type 
In  palroen  wede  anon. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  121. 
He  broujt  roe  to  a  feyrepalas, 
Wele  tyred  and  rychly  in  all  case ; 
He  «hcwyd  me  hys  castellusMid  touryt. 
And  hys  hey  haules  and  boutee, 
Forettet,  ryvers,  frutes  and  flouret 

MS.  Athwtole  61,  xr.  Cent. 
Let  my  moyst  hair  grow  rich  with  perftime  sweats. 
And  tyre  rey  brows  with  rose-bud  coronets. 
The  royal  tombes  commands  us  live :  sinee  they 
Teach  that  the  very  gods  themselves  decay. 

Fietcher't  PteMS,  p.<as. 

(3)  The  head-dress. 

Wyth  wympilsand  <|rri«  wrappid  In  pride, 
Velow  under  yetow  they  covyr  and  hyde. 

MS.  Laud.  A16,  €.7*. 
In  that  day  shall  the  Lord  take  away  the  orna- 
ment of  the  slippers,  and  the  calles,  and  the  round 
tires,  the  sweete-balles,  and  the  bracelcu. 

Dene*  Pathway,  p.  46. 

(4)  Prepared ;  ready ;  dressed ;  attired. 

By  that  the  shyppes  were  goo  and  rowed  In  tbedepe. 
Trussed  and  tyred  on  toterynge  wawes. 

MS.  Cott.  QUig.  a.  ILt.  in. 

(5)  A  tier,  row,  or  rank. 

(6)  The  uron  rim  of  a  wheel. 
TIREDER.    More  tired.    East. 
TIRELING.    Worn  out ;  tired. 
TIREMAN.    A  dealer  in  dresses,  and  all  kinds 

of  ornamental  clothing. 
TIREMENT.    Interment. 
TIRET.   A  leather  strap  for  haiiriu,  hounds,  &c 
TIREWOMAN.    A  mOliner. 
TIRFE.    The  tuck  of  a  cap,  &c. 
TIRING-BOY.    One  who  stnv  the  colour  aboit 

in  printing  doth,  &c    Lame, 
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TIRING-HOUSE.    An  old  term  for  the  dress- 

ing-room  at  theatres,  tennis-courts,  &c 
TIRL.    To  put  in  motion.    In  many  old  ballads 
we  read,  *'  be  Hrled  the  pin  at  the  castle  gate ;" 
as  one  would  say,  he  rang  the  belL  North, 
TIRLINS.    Small  pebbles,  coals,  &c 
TIRNBDEN.    Tnmed.    {A.-S.) 
TIRPEIL.    Trouble;  broil;  viUany;  base  ac- 
tion ;  Yileness ;  roguery.    Heame. 
TIRSTY.   Trusty.     £itaon, 
TISAN.    Barley-water.    (^.-iVl) 
TISCAN.    A  handful  of  com  tied  up  as  a  sheaf 

by  a  gleaner.     Cornw. 
TISE.    To  entice. 

Lytyl  or  mochel  synne  we  do> 

The  fend  and  oure  fleshe  (yiyfi  ne  therto. 

MS.  Hmrl,  1701,  {.1. 
Hut  thow  i-ieyn  any  thynge 
That  tifted  the  to  tynnyuge  ? 

MS.  Cott.  Claud.  A.  iLf.  144. 
Adam  aiuuerd  with  wykyd  wyll. 
The  eddyre  he  t^ted  me  thertylU 

MS,J$hmol«9l,  f.85. 
Y  may  eyyr  aftur  thyt 
That  thou  woldyst  tp^e  me  to  do  amys, 
No  game  schQlde  the  glewe  I 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft.  ii.  38.  f.  79. 

TISEDAY.  Tuesday.  "  The  tyseday  tharaftyre," 
Mort«  Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  94. 

TISS.    To  hiss.    Somertet. 

TISSICK.    AtickUng  faint  cough.    EatL 

TISSUE.    A  riband.    (J.^N,) 

TISTY-TOSTY.  (1)  The  blossoms  of  cowslips 
collected  together,  tied  in  a  globular  form,  and 
used  to  toss  to  and  fro  for  an  amusement 
called  titiy-totiy.  It  is  sometimes  called 
simply  a  totty, 

(2)  Swaggering.  The  term  was  formerly  applied 
to  swaggering  swashbucklers,  &c 

TIT.  (1)  A  horse,     rar.dial. 

This  he  spake  to  intice  the  minde  of  a  lecherous  young 
man. 

But  what  spurres  need  now  for  an  untam'd  titt  to  he 
trotting. 

Or  to  add  old  oUe  to  the  flame,  new  flaxe  to  thefler  ? 
BamtJUlA*a  A/flfctionatt  Shepherd,  1094. 

(2)  A  teat.    Tar.  dial, 

(3)  Bit;  morseL    Somerset, 

(4)  This.     Yqrksh, 

(5)  A  nice  smart  girL     Var,  dial 

(6)  A  dam  in  a  river. 

TIT-BIT.    A  delicate  morsel,     rar.dial 

TITCHED.     Touched.    Far.  dial 

TITE.  (1)  A  spring  of  water.  Ojpon,  I  believe 
this  word  is  now  obsolete ;  but  one  part  of 
Chipping  Norton  is,  I  am  informed,  still  called 
nte-end. 

(2)  For  tideth,  happeneth. 

(3)  To  put  in  order.    Aorth, 

(4)  Soon.     Still  in  use. 
The  steward  also  (yfe 

The  kyng  letdrawehym,  with  grete  dyspyte, 

Wyth  horsys  thorow  the  towns. 
And  hanged  hyro  on  thegalowe  tree, 
That  al  men  myght  hyt  see. 

That  he  had  done  tresone  I 

MS,  Camab,  Ft  U. 3B,  f,75, 

(&)  Weight    Somertet. 


TITELERIS.    Tattlers. 

TITERING.    Courtship.    (^.-5.) 

TITE-TIT Y.    To  balance  on  the  hand ;  to  play 

at  seesaw.    Somertet. 
TIT-FAGGOTS.     SmaU  short  faggots. 
TITH.   Tight,  or  strong. 
TITHANDE.    Tidings. 

Then  tolde  the  kynge  hur  t^hande, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ii.  38,  f.  7S 
Knyghtys  of  dyvers  londya. 
When  they  harde  of  these  tpthand^. 

They  gysed  them  f  uUe  gay ; 
Of  every  londe  the  beste, 
Thedur  they  rode  withowten  teste, 
Fulle  wele  arayed  and  dyght. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft.  ii.  38,  f.7«- 

TITHING.    A  company  of  magpies. 

TITUINGE.    Tidings. 

There  fadurs  be  not  well  lykynge. 
When  they  harde  of  that  tpthynge. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ft.  iL  38,  f.  160 

TITIMALE.    The  herb  euphorbia. 
TITIVIL.    A  worthless  knave. 

For  the  devlU  hymself,  to  set  farther  divlsioo 
betwene  the  Englishe  and  Frenche  nadon,  did  ap- 
parell  certain  catchepoules  and  parasites,  commonly 
called  titivUt  and  tale  tellers,  to  sowe  discord  and 
dissencion.  Rati,  Henry  FT.  f.43. 

Tynckers  and  tabberers,  typplers,  taTemen , 
Tyttyfyilm»  flryfnllers,  tnroers  and  trumpers. 

Thertyttat  p.  87* 

TIT-LARK.    A  sort  of  lark  differing  from  the 

skylark,  of  a  lower  flight  and  inferior  note. 
TITLELES.     Without  title.     {A.-S.) 
TITLERES.     Hounds.     Gawayne. 
TITLING.      "The  birde  that    hatcheth    the 

cuckowes  egges,''  Nomendator,  1585,  p.  57. 
TITMOSE.    The  pudeidum. 
Hir  corage  was  to  have  ado  with  alle  i 
She  had  no  mynd  that  she  shald  die. 
But  with  her  prety  tytmoM  to  encrece  and  multeply. 
Reliq.  Antiq.  11.  28. 
TITMUN.    Qu.  tiimuut,  a  titmouse  ? 
That  can  finde  a  titmunt  nest. 
And  keape  a  robin  redbrcste. 

MUogonutt  «p.  Collier,  iL  479s. 

TITTE.  (1)  Soon ;  quickly. 

And  for  I  may  nojt  thys  dette  quyte, 
Lorde,  that  I  have  done  forgyve  me  tjftte, 

MS.  Hari.  8968,  f.  3. 

(2)  Tightened? 

And  the  feete  uppward  fut  knytted. 

And  in  Strang  paynes  be  streyned  and  t^ed» 

Hampote,  MS.  Bnuftt,  p.  810. 

TITTER.  (1)  Sooner;  earlier.  North,  "Titter 
up  k&,''  i  e.  the  earliest  riser  call  the  rest. 
This  example  is  taken  from  Urry's  MS.  Addi- 
tions to  Ray. 

A  I  fadJr,  he  said,  Ukes  to  none  ill. 
For  with  the  geaunt  figbte  1  wille. 

To  luke  if  I  dare  byde  ; 
And  bot  I  titter  armede  be, 
1  salle  noghte  lett,  so  mote  I  the. 
That  1  ne  salle  to  hyme  ryde. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  L  17,  L 183. 

(2)  To  tremble.    Snffblk, 

(3)  To  seesaw.    East, 
TITTERAVATING.    Tiresome.    Eart, 
TITTERS.    A  kind  of  weed. 
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TITTER-TOTTER.    The  gtmc  of  i 
TITTIVATE.    To  dress  neatly.     Var.diaL 
TITTLE.  (1)  To  tickle.    £a$t. 

(2)  The  mark  on  dice. 

(3)  To  bring  ap  by  hand. 
TITTLE.BAT.    The  stiddeback. 
TITTLE.GOOSE.    A  foolish  blab.     Wett. 
TITTUP.    A  canter.     Var.  duU. 
TITTY.  (1)  A  cat.    North, 
(2^  The  breast,  or  milk  therefrom. 
(3)  Sister.     Cmmb, 
(,4)  Tiny ;  smalL     f^ar.  dial 
TITTY-MOUSE.    A  titmouse.    Baret. 

The  mouse  a  tUt^-mowe  wm  no  doubt, 

A  birde  and  generation. 
That  may  appeare  yet  more  at  large 

By  oughten  propagation. 

MS.  Po$m9iHDr.BU$t^» 

TITTYRIES. 

No  newet  of  naries  burnt  at  Mai ; 
No  noise  of  late  spawn'd  tut^riu, 

Herrictet  Work*,  1.  176. 

TIV.    To.    North. 
TIYER.    Red  ochre.    Eatt, 
TIXUIL.    A  needle. 
TIXTE.    A  text.     (^.-S.) 
TIZZT.    Sixpence.    A  cant  term. 
TI3ANDIS.    Tidings. 

The  maydene  rynnes  to  the  hauUe 
TyymdU  to  fhiyne.    M8.  Unooln  A.  1. 17,  t  If?. 
TI5T.{1)  Position? 

The  bisshop  teyd  anonryjt. 
Abide,  woman,  in  that  Hjt 
TQle  my  sermmide  be  dcme. 

M8.  Cantab.  Ff.  ▼.  48,  f.  46. 

(S)  Made;  did. 

Sdnte  hit  wolde  he,  if  he  royjt, 
The  foly  that  his  bretheren  H^t. 
atraor  Mundi,  MS,  CoU.  THn.  Cantah.  f.  2R 

(3)  Fastened ;  tied.    (4)  Prepared. 
TLICK.    To  dick  the  fingers. 
TO.  (1)  Until 

Theys  knyghtis  never  stynte  ne  Uane, 
Tb  thay  unto  the  cet^  wanne. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  1. 17,  f.  116. 
!Ji)  In  Lincolnshire,  to  is  used  for  qf  and  /or. 
As  **  think  to  a  thing/*  and  "  bread  to  break, 
fast."    In  Devonshire  it  often  occupies  the 
places  of  at  and  with.    "  When  were  you  to 
Plymouth?" 
C3i)  Two ;  twice ;  too.    North. 
14;  Contr.  of  tobacco. 
(5)  Took.    Same  as  Ta,  q.  ▼. 

His  panterer  (o  a  lofe  tho  y  wys. 

OkrvM.  FUotfim,  p.  1ft. 

Compared  with.    Still  in  ose.    **  That  man 
nothing  to  him." 
To  harass,  or  fatigue.     YorJtth. 
Thou.    North. 
Shut ;  put  to.     Var.  dial 

i  Almost    Herrf. 
To  and  again,  from  time  to  time. 
0-.    A  prefix  to  verbs  of  A.-S.  origin,  imply- 
ing destruction  or  deterioration. 
TOAD.     Like  a  toad  under  a  harrow,  i.  e.  in  a 

state  of  torture.    Var.  dial 
TOAD-BIT.    A  disease  in  cattle.    North. 


TOAD-EATER.    A  parasite.    Far.  dial 
TOAD-IN-AHOLE.     Beefrteaks  baked  in  bst- 

ter ;  or,  rather,  a  piece  of  beef  placed  in  the 

middle  of  a  dish  of  batter,  and  then  baked. 
TOAD-PADDOCK.    AtoadstooL    Lane. 
TOAD.PIPES.    The  herb  horse-talL 
TOAD'S-CAP.    ToadsstooL      Todythatte,  Pr. 

Parv.    Eatt.    Called  toads-meat  in  the  Isle  of 

Wight. 
TOAD-SKEP.    Fungus  on  old  trees. 
TOAD-SLUBBER.    The  mucus  or  jelly  which 

indoses  the  eggs  of  a  toad. 
TOAD-SPIT.    Cuckoo-spittle. 
TOAD-STONE.    A  stone  formerly  supposed  to 

be  found  in  the  head  of  a  toad,  and  considered 

a  sovereign  remedy  in  many  disorders. 
TOADY.  (1)  Hateful ;  beastly.     Weet. 

(2)  To  flatter  any  one  for  gain. 
TOAE.    To  soak.     Somerset. 

TO  ARE.    Grass  and  rubbish  on  corn-land  sfter 
the  com  is  reaped;  or  the  long  sour  grass  in 
pasture  fields.    Kent. 
TOART.    Towards.     Weet. 
TOATLY.    Quiet ;  easily  managed.  -  Cheth. 
TOB.    To  pitch ;  to  chuck.    Beds. 
TO-BRASTE.    Burst  in  pieces. 

Thaire  gud  speris  al  ta-bratt* 
On  molde  whenne  thai  mett. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  1& 

TO-BROKE.    Broken  in  pieces. 

The  gatis  that  Neptonus  made 
A  thousande  wynter  thertdfore. 
They  have  anone  to-broke  and  t<Mre. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe,  Jntiq.  134,  f.  48. 

TOBY-TROT.    A  simple  fellow.    J)evon. 
TOCHER.    A  tether.    Norf. 
TO-CLATEREN.    CUttered  together. 

The  clowdys  alle  to-dateren,  as  they  dere  wolde. 
MS.  Cott.  Calig.  A.  IL  f.  M. 

TOD.  (1)  A  fox.    Stni  in  use. 
(2^  Two  stone  of  wooL 

(3)  A  bush,  generally  of  ivy.     In  Suffolk,  a 
stump  at  the  top  of  a  pollard. 

And,  like  an  owle,  by  night  to  goe  abroad. 
Roosted  all  day  within  an  iTie  tod. 
Among  the  sea-cUlfes,  in  the  dampy  caves. 
In  chamell-houses,  fit  to  dwell  in  graves. 

Drm^toree  Poenu,  1637,  P>  SM. 

Ci)  A  disease  in  rabbits.     West.    . 

(5)  Toothed.    Still  in  use. 

(6)  The  upright  stake  of  a  hurdle. 
TO-DAISTE.    Dashed  in  pieces. 

And  daste  out  the  teth  out  of  his  heved. 

And  to-doime  his  bones. 

MS.  THn.  Coil,  Qnw.  37. 
TO-DAY-MORNING.    This  morning. 
TODDLE.     To  walk  with  short  steps,  as  s 

child.     Toddle»t  a  term  of  endearment. 
TODDY.  (1)  Rum  and  water.     Var.  dial 
(2)  Very  small ;  tiny.     North. 
TODELINGE.    A  little  toad. 
TODGE.    The  same  as  Stodge,  q.  v. 
TOD-LOWREY.    A  bugbear,  or  ghost  Lmc. 
TO-DO.    Fuss ;  ado.     Far.  dial 
TO-FALL.    The  same  as  Tee-faU,  q.  v. 
TOFET.    Halfabushd.    Kaa. 
TOFFY.    The  same  as  T^ffy,  q.v. 
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tOFLIGHT.    a  refuge.    (^.-S.) 

TO-FORNE.    Before. 

That  a  malde  hathe  a  diilde  borne. 
The  whiche  thynge  was  not  se  io-/brfi«. 

I^dgate,  MS.Mhmol«S9»  t.  05. 

TO-FRUSCHED.    Dashed  to  pieces. 

Downe  into  the  dyke,  and  thare  he  felle  and  was 

alle  to-firutched,  MS,  Uncoln  A.  I.  17,  f.  1. 

TOFT.    Open  ground ;  a  plain ;  a  hill.   Kennett 

explains  it  "  a  field  where  a  house  or  building 

once  stood.*' 
TOG.    To  go,  or  jog  along.     Olouc, 
TOGACE.    The  name  of  a  cat. 
TOG-BELLIED.     Very  fat.     GUmc, 
TOGE.     A  toga.   Shak.    The  term  is  explained 

a  coat  in  the  canting  dictionaries. 
TOGGERY.  Worn-out  clothes. 
TO-GIDERE.  Together.  (A.-S.) 
TO-GINDE.  To  reduce  to  pieces. 
TOGITHERS.  Together.  (^.-S.) 
TOGMAN.  A  coat.  A  cant  term. 
TO-GRYNDE.    Grind  to  pieces. 

Wylde  bestys  me  wylle  to-gnfttde, 
Or  any  man  may  me  fynde. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  844. 

TOIL.  (1)  The  piece  of  armour  which  was  buc- 
kled to  the  tasset,  and  hung  over  the  cuishes. 
Meyrick,  ii.  180. 

(2)  An  inclosure  into  which  game  was  driven. 

TOILE.    To  tug.    (^.-&) 

TOILOUS.    Laborious.    Pataffirave, 

TOINE.  (1)  Shut.    Lane, 

(2)  To  tune  a  musical  instrument. 

TOIT.  (1)  Proud ;  stiff.     We$t. 

(2)  A  cushion,  or  hassock.  Devon. 

(3)  A  settle.    Somerset, 

(4)  To  fall,  or  tumble  over.   North, 
TOITISH.    Pert;  snappish.     Comw, 
TORE.  (1)  Gave ;  deUvered  up.    {J.^S.) 
(2)  To  glean  apples.    Somerset, 
TOKEN.  (1)  A  fooL    Wilts, 

(2)  A  small  piece  of  brass  or  copper,  generally 
worth  about  a  fEurthing,  formerly  issued  by 
tradesmen. 

(3)  A  pUgue-spot  on  the  flesh. 

(4)  To  betroth.     Comw, 
TOKENYNG.    InteUigence. 

But  forthe  he  went  monythys  three. 
But  token^f  of  hur  never  harde  hee. 

jr^.  Cantab.  Pf.  ii.38,  f.  140. 
Tbkentfngea  sone  of  hym  he  fonde, 
Slayne  men  on  every  honde. 

MS.  Cantab,Vt.^  38,  f.67. 

TOKIN.    Analarm-belL    (Fr.) 
TOKNE.    A  token,  or  sign.    Pr,  Parv, 
TOKYTES.    Kites?    The  printed  edition  reads 
"  gleides  or  puttocks." 

Thelse  wommen  haddyn  wyngges  like  tokj/tet,  that 
with  crying  voyse  sekyn  her  mete.' 

WimbeUon*i  Sermon,  1388,  MS.  Hatton  57,  p.  15. 

TOLD.    Accounted.      (^.-S.) 
TOLDERED-UP.    Dressed  out.   Line, 
TOLE.  (1)  To  draw.  Hence,  to  entice.  It  occurs 

in  the  last  sense  in  very  early  writers.     See 

Wright* s  Seven  Sages,  p.  103. 

i2^  A  mass  of  large  trees.    Strnex, 
3)  To  tear  in  pieces. 


(4)  A  weapon. 

TOLEDO.    A  sword,  or  dagger,  so  called  from 
the  place  of  manufacture. 

TOLERATE.    To  tyrannize.    East. 

TOLKE.    A  man;  a  knight. 

TOLLACION.    Abduction.    {A.-N.) 
The  vice  of  supplantacione. 
With  many  a  fals  totiacion, 
Whiche  he  conspireth  alle  unknowe. 

Gower.MS.  SocAntiq.  134.f.96» 

TOLL-BAR.    A  turnpike,     far,  dial 
TOLL-BOOTH.    Atown-haU.     North. 
TOLL-BOY.    Cheap  goods.    Dorset, 
TOLLE.    To  incite  one  to  do  anything. 
TOLLEN.    To  measure  out ;  to  count. 
TOLLER.  (1)  Tallow.     South, 
(2)  A  toll-gatherer.     {A.-S.)     Tollers,  Skclton, 
i.  152,  erroneously  explained  by  Mr.  Dyce 
tellers,  speakers. 

TolUr$  offlcy  jit  es  ille. 

For  they  take  tolle  oft  agayn  skylle. 

AfS.Har/.S9ai>,  f.fiO. 

TOLLETRY.    Magic     This  term  is  derived 

from  Toilet,  or  Toledo,  in  Spain. 
TOLL-NOOK.     A  comer  of  the  market-place 

where  the  toll  used  to  be  taken.    North, 
TOL-LOL.    Tolerable.     Var.dial 
TOLMEN.    Perforated  stones. 
TO- LOOKER.    A  spectator.    Devon. 
TOLPIN.    A  pin  belonging  to  a  cart. 
TOLSERY.    A  penny.    A  cant  term. 
TOLSEY.    The  place  where  tolls  were  taken. 
TOLTER.    To  struggle ;  to  flounder. 
TOLYONE.    To  plead.    Pr,  Parv, 
TOM;  (1)  A  close-stool.    Somerset. 
(2)  The  knave  of  trumps  at  gleek. 
TOMBESTERE.    A  dancing  woman.    (A,-S.) 
TOM-CAT.    A  male  cat     f^ar.  dial. 
TOM-CONY.    A  simple  fellow. 
TOM-CULL.    The  fish  miller's-thumb. 
TOM-DRUM.    **  Tom  Drum  his  interteinment, 
which  is,  to  hale  a  man  in  by  the  head,  and 
thrust  him  out  by  both  the  shoulders,''  Stani- 
hursf  s  Ireland,  p.  21. 
TOME.  (1)  Time ;  leisure. 

And  50  wille  here  and  holde  50W  stille, 
And  take  30W  tome  awhile  ther-tille. 

MS.  Uneoin  A.  I.  17,  f.  1S2. 
I  have  no  tonte  to  com  therto, 
I  have  no  tome  thider  to  fare. 
Curtor  Mundi»  MS.  CoU.  Trin,  Qmtab,  f .  M. 
Here  may  a  man  reede,  that  hat  tome, 
A  lang  processe  of  the  day  of  dome. 

Hampole,  MS,  Bowee,  p.  184. 
(2)  Fanciful;  light. 

It  is  glide  powder  to  ete  If  ye  thynk  that  thi 
hevede  be  tome  a1x>vene. 

MS.  Uncoln  A.i.  17.  f.  2IW. 

S3)  Heartburn ;  fiushings.     North. 
4)  Empty.    Wright's  Pol.  Songs,  p.  303. 
So  dud  these  wrecches  of  Joye  tome, 
Thei  douted  not  Goddes  dome. 

Otnor  MundU  MS,  CoU,  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  If 

(b)  A  hair-line  for  fishing.     Cttmb, 
{6)  To  go  towards.    Somerset. 
(7)  To  fiiint  away.    North, 
TO-MEDIS.    In  the  midst    {A^) 
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TOMEHED. 

Schent  be  alle  are  quede  doand 
Over  tometud  in  ani  land. 

Jf S.  Cbtt.  Vupeu,  D.  vU.  f.  15. 

TOMEREL.    A  dung-cart. 
TOM-FARTHING.    A  silly  fellow. 
TOMMY.  (1)  Provisioiis.     Far.  dioL 

(2)  A  simple  fellow.    North. 

(3)  A  small  spade  for  excavatiiig  the  narrow 
bottoms  of  under  drains.    North. 

TOMMY-BAR.    The  ruff  fish.     North. 
TOMMY-LOACH.    Th^  loach  fish. 
TOM-NODDIES.     Puffins  are  so    called   in 
Northumberland.      See  Pennant's  Tour   in 
Scotland,  ed.  1790,  L  48. 
TOM-NODDY.    A  fool.     Far.  dial 
TOM-NOUP.    The  titmouse.    Salop 
TO-MONTH.    This  month.    Lmc. 
TOMOR.    Some  kind  of  bird. 

The  pellican  and  the  popynjay. 
The  (emor  and  the  turtU  trw. 

jr&  Cantab.  Ff.  ▼.  48,  f.  68. 

TO-MORROW-DAY.    To-morrow.     Wett. 

TOM-PIN.    A  very  large  pin. 

TOM-PIPER.    The  name  of  a  personage  in  the 
ancient  morris-dance. 

TOM-POKER.    A  bugbear  for  children. 

TOMRIG.    A  tomboy.     OUmc. 

TOMS-OF-BEDLAM.  These  vagabonds  have 
already  been  noticed  under  Abraham-men, 
q.  v.,  their  other  appellation.  Aubrey,  in  his 
Nat.  Hist.  Wilts,  Royal  Soc.  MS.,  p.  259,  re- 
lates the  following  anecdote  concerning  Sir 
Thomas  More : — "  Where  this  gate  now 
stands  [at  Chelsea]  was,  in  Sir  Thomas  More's 
time,  a  gate-house,  according  to  the  old 
fashion.  From  the  top  of  this  gate-house  was 
a  most  pleasant  and  ddightfull  prospect,  as  is 
to  be  seen.  His  lordship  was  wont  to  re- 
create himself  in  this  place,  to  apricate  and 
contemplate,  and  bis  little  dog  with  him.  It 
so  happened  that  a  Tom  3  Bedlam  gott  up 
the  stau-es  when  his  lordship  was  there, 
and  came  to  him,  and  cryed,  *'  leap,  Tom, 
leap,"  offering  his  lo.  violence  to  have  thrown 
him  over  the  battlements.  His  lo.  was  a 
little  old  man,  and  in  his  gown,  and  not  able 
to  make  resistance,  but  having  presentnesse 
of  witt,  seyd,  "  Let's  first  throw  this  little 
dog  over."  The  Tom  6  Bedlam  threw  the 
dog  down.  "  Pretty  sport,"  sayd  the  Lord 
Chancelour, "  goe  down,  and  bring  it  up,  and 
try  again."  Whilest  the  mad-man  went  down 
for  the  dog,  his  lordship  made  fast  the  dore  of 
the  staires,  and  called  for  help,  otherwise  he 
had  lost  his  life  by  this  unexpected  danger." 
To  this  Aubrey  appends  the  following  note 
"  Till  the  breaking  out  of  the  civiU  warres 
Tom  3  Bedlams  did  travell  about  the  countrey ; 
they  had  been  poore  distracted  men  that  had 
been  putt  into  B^am,  where  recovering  to 
some  sobemesse,  they  were  licentiated  to  goe 
a  begging,  e.  g.  they  had  on  their  left  arm  an 
armUla  of  tinn  printed  in  some  workes,  about 
four  inches  long ;  they  could  not  gett  it  off. 


They  wore  about  their  nedttt  great  bom  of 
an  oxe  in  a  string  or  bawdrie,  which  when 
they  came  to  an  house  for  almes,  they  did 
wind ;  and  they  did  putt  the  drink  given  them 
into  this  horn,  whereto  they  did  putt  a  stoi>- 
ple.  Since  the  warres  I  doe  not  remember 
to  have  seen  any  one  of  them."  In  a  later 
hand  ii  added,  "  I  have  seen  them  in  Worces- 
tershire within  these  thirty  years,  1756." 

TOM-TAILOR.    The  daddy-long-legs. 

TOM-TELL-TRUTH.    A  true  guesscr. 

TOM-TILER.    A  henpecked  husband. 

TOM-TIT.    The  wren.    Norf. 

TOM-TODDY.    A  tadpole.     Comw. 

TOM-TOE.    The  great  toe.     Var.  dial 

TOM-TOMMY.     See  Double-Tom. 

TOM-TROT.  A  sweetmeat  for  children,  made 
by  melting  sugar,  butter,  and  treacle  together; 
when  it  is  getting  cool  and  rather  stiff,  it  is 
drawn  out  into  pieces  about  four  inches  long, 
and  from  its  a&esive  nature  each  piece  is 
wrapped  up  in  a  separate  bit  of  paper. 

TOM-TUMBLER.  The  name  of  a  fiend  ?  See 
Soot's  IHscovcrie  of  Witchcraft,  1584,  as 
quoted  in  Ritson's  Essay  on  Fairies,  p.  45. 

TON.  (1)  To  mash  ale. 

(2)  The  one.    {A.-S.) 

The  erle  of  Lanoastur  is  the  ton. 
And  the  erle  of  Waryn  rir  Johne. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  t.  48,  f.St. 

(3)  Taken."    Sir  Tristrem,  p.  214. 

f  4)  The  tunny  fish  ?    Middlcton,  iv.  404. 

^5)  A  spinning-wheeL    Etm. 

TONDER.    Tinder.    {A.-S.) 

TONE.  (1)  Toes.    {A.-S.) 

(2)  Betaken;  committed.     Qaumynt. 

TONEL.    A  kind  <rf  fowling  net. 

TON-END.    Upright.    North. 

TONG.  (1)  To  toll  a  belL     West. 

(2)  Twang,  or  taste.    Also  as  Tang,  q.  v. 

TONGE.    Thong.    Skelton,  iL  274. 

TONGUE.  (1)  A  smaU  sole.    Suffolk. 

(2)  The  sting  of  a  bee. 

(3)  "  Tong  of  a  balaunce,  languette**  Palsgrave. 

(4)  To  talk  immoderately.     West. 
TONGUE-BANG.    To  scold  heartily.     South. 
TONGUE-PAD.    A  talkative  person. 
TONGUE-TREE.    The  pole  of  a  waggon. 
TONGUE-WALK.    To  abuse.     Far.  diaL 
TONIKIL.     Same  as  Dalmatic,  q.  v. 
TONKEY.     Stumpy  and  short.     Devon. 
TONMELE.    A  large  tub,  or  tun. 
TONNE.    A  barrel,  or  tun. 

The  abot  that  was  thider  sent, 
Biheld  the  tanna  was  made  of  tre. 

Legend  t^f  Pope  Ongorp,  p.  1% 

TONNE-GRET.    As  large  as  a  tun. 
TONNIHOOD.    The  bullfinch.     North. 
TONOWRE.     "  Fonel  or  tonowre,  fiaorium, 

infusorium/*  Pr.  Parv.  p.  170. 
TONPART.    Of  the  one  part. 
TONSE.    To  dress,  or  trim.     North. 
TONSILE-HEDGE.     A  hedge  cut  neit  and 

smooth.  North. 
TON-TOTHER.    One  another.    Derb. 
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TONTYGH.    A  ton? 

Item,  sol.  Petro  ttre  pro  IJJ.  quarters  of  a  tontygh 
of  ttnstoa,  T^  ••  vijd. 

Honoieh  Corporation  ReeonU,  temp.  Hen.  VI. 
TONUP.    A  turnip.    Line. 
TONY.    A  simpleton. 
TOO.    A  toe.    (J.-S.) 

And  who  BO  on  the  fire  goos. 
He  brenneth  bothe  foote  and  too*. 

3f&LatMd.793,f.68. 

TOODLE.    A  tooth.     Craven. 
TOOL.  (l)ItwiU.    Sonnet, 

(2)  To  level  the  surface  of  a  stone. 

(3)  A  poor  useless  fellow.     Var.  dial. 
TOOLS.    Farming  utensils.     West. 
TOOM.  (1)  Empty.    North. 

The  nobleman  led  him  throngh  many  a  roome. 

And  through  many  a  gallery  gay. 
What  a  dcele  doth  the  king  with  ao  many  loom«  houses, 

That  he  gets  urn  notflld  with  come  and  hay  ? 

The  lOnr  and  a  Boon  Northeme  Man,  1640. 

(2)  To  take  wool  off  the  cards. 

(3)  Time.    See  Guest,  ii  205.    It  also  means 
unoccupied  space  or  room. 

Here  may  men  rede,  that  hare  toom, 
A  longe  processe  of  the  day  of  doom. 

MS.AddU.  11305,  f  91. 

TOOMING.    An  aching  in  the  eyes.    North. 
TOON.  (1)  Too.    East. 
(2)  The  one ;  the  other.     Var.  dial 
The  toon  hoved,  and  behelde 
The  strokys  they  gaf  undur  schylde« 
Oret  wondnr  had  hee  I 

MS.Cantab.V{.iUX,f.90. 
TOOK.  (1)  The  toe.    Somertet. 
(2)  Tothcr;  the  other.    Devon. 
TOORCAN.    To  wonder  or  muse  on  what  one 

means  to  do.    North. 
TOORE.    Hard;  difficult. 
TOOT.  (1)  The  devU.    Line. 
(2)  To  pry  inquisitively.   North.    "Tooting  and 
prying,"  Taylor's  Workes,  1630,  i.  119.  Also, 
to  gaze  at  eagerly. 
(3}  Total ;  the  whole.    Si^lk. 
U)  To  blow  a  horn.     Var.  dial 

(5)  To  whine,  or  cry.     fFeat. 

(6)  To  shoot  up,  as  plants.    North. 

(7)  To  try ;  to  endeavour.    Devon. 
TOOTH.    Keep;  maintenance.    North. 
TOOTH-AND-EGG.    A  corruption  of  tutenag, 

an  alloy  or  mixed  metaL  In  this  county 
spoons,  &c.y  used  by  the  common  people  are 
made  of  it,  and  these  articles  are  thence  vul- 
garly termed  tooth  and  egg  in  this  and  the 
adjoining  county  of  Nottingham.    Line. 

TOOTH-AND-NAIL.    To  set  about  anything 
tooth  and  nail,  to  set  about  it  in  earnest. 

TOOTH-HOD.    Fine  pasturage.    North. 

TOOTHING.     Bricks  left  projecting  from  a 
party.wall  ready  for  a  house  to  be  built  next  it 

TOOT-HORN.    Anything  long  and  taper,  like 
a  comet  or  horn.     Somertet. 

TOOTH-SOAP.    A  kind  of  tooth-powder. 

Of  the  beads  of  mice  being  burned  Is  made  that 
excellent  powder,  for  the  scowring  and  cleansing  of 
the  teeth,  called  toothsoape  /  unto  which  if  spikenard 
II. 


be  added  or  m.'ngled,  It  will  take  away  any  filthy 
sent  or  stronge  savour  in  the  mouth. 

Topteir*  Boasts,  1607 

TOOTHSOME.    PaUtable. 

No  swagg'ring  terms,  no  taunts ;  for  'tU  not  right 
To  think  that  onely  toothsome  which  can  bite. 

Randolph's  Jeatutu  Lovers,  1646. 

TOOTHWORT.    The  herb  shepherd's-purse. 

TOOTHY.  (1)  Peevish; crabbed.    South. 

(2)  Having  many  or  laiige  teeth. 

TOOTING-HOLE.    A  loophole  in  a  wall,  &c 

TOOTLEDUM-PATTICK.    A  fool.     Comw. 

TOOTLING.  The  noise  made  with  the  tongue 
in  playing  on  the  flute.    Northan^toneh. 

TOO-TOO.  Excessive;  excessively;  exceed- 
ingly. "  Too'too,  used  absolutely  for  very 
weU  or  good,"  Ray's  EngUsh  Words,  1674, 
p.  49.  It  is  often  nothing  more  in  sense  than 
a  strengthening  of  the  word  too,  but  too-too 
was  regarded  by  our  early  writers  as  a  single 
word.  See  further  observations  in  Shak. 
Soc.  Pap.  i.  39 ;  Wit  and  Wisdom,  notes,  p.  72, 
where  I  have  printed  a  very  large  number  of 
quotations  from  early  writers  exhibrting  the 
meaning  of  this  compound  word. 

Who  too-too  suddenly  aceepting  the  same,  hoping 
thereby  to  hare  upheld  the  Protestant  party  in  Ger- 
many, and  not  being  succoured  out  of  England  as 
the  Bohemians  expected,  was  hhnself  the  year  fol- 
lowing drlTen  out  of  that  his  new  elective  kingdom. 
MS.  Har J.  640, 

TOOZLE.    To  pull  about  roughly.    North. 
TOP.  (1)  To  bum  oflf  the  long  cotton  end  of  the 

wick  of  a  candle.     Far.  dial.    Also,  to  snuff 

a  candle. 

(2)  The  head.  Tail  over  top,  headlong.  Top 
over  taU,  head  over  tail,  predpiUtely,  rashly, 
hastily. 

But  syr  James  had  soche  a  chopp, 
That  he  wyste  not  be  my  toppe, 
Whethur  by  t  were  day  or  nyght. 

MS.  Cantah.  Ft.  ii.  38,  f.  76. 
Thou  Uke  bym  by  the  toppe  and  I  by  the  teyle, 
A  sorowfull  songe  in  faith  he  shall  singe. 

Chester  PUtye,  Ii.  I76. 
Soche  a  strokk  he  gaf  hym  then, 
That  the  dewke  bothe  hors  and  man 
Turned  toppe  ov^  taylei 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  il.  38,  f.  76. 
Wyth  here  kercheves  the  devylys  sayle, 
EUes  shnl  they  go  to  helle  bothe  top  and  tayle. 
,^^  ^      ,  MS.  HarU  1701,  t.5&. 

(3)  Good ;  capitaL     Var.  dial 

(4)  To  wrestle. 

(5)  A  pit  term  for  coal,  when  quite  prepared 
for  removal  by  wedges  or  powder. 

TOP-AND-SCOURGE.     Whip-top. 

TOPASION.    The  topaz  stone. 

TOP-CASTLES.  L^gings  surrounding  the 
mast-head.  In  Eglamour,  1072,  it  is  appa- 
rently applied  to  the  upper  turrets  of  a  castle, 
or  perhaps  to  the  temporary  wooden  fortifica- 
tions buUt  at  the  tops  of  towers  in  preparing 
for  a  siege.  According  to  Mr.  Hunter,  Hal- 
lamshire  Glossary,  p.  24, "  any  buOding  which 
overtops  those  around  it,  will  be  called  in  de- 
rision  a  cob-cattle." 

&6 
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TOPBlfS.    A  twopenny  piece. 

Thamm  U«hen<l«  Nonrteo,  marthMomU  Indict. 
et  oasam  JustSe.  domiol  rcfif  <U  pMe  is  dviute 
Norvici  obsmraiMU  aMiga.,dc  co  quod  i<lcmTbomaf 
oocte  di«i  Dominies  in  fcMo  noctl  Butbolomei 
aportoli,  anno  regnl  refto  H««nd  lexti  port  coo- 
qucstnm  quinto,  spud  Norwkttm  in  mamiotte  cjiu- 
d«m  Thonue  solvit  atidna  Thoma  atte  Uinte 
bocher*,  atrriemti  Roberti  Candelcre  de  Nonrico 
bocherc,  pro  bnt.  a  dletoTbomaatte  Hlroeempc^ 
X.  •.  in  siafolk  dcnariJs  ec  Id  aliis  denariit  Tocatb 
p0ms  ^  t»pent  fabricsti*  de  «rc  vocitis  brmsei^pens, 
ftf5ifMi«wi  fonnam  et  ftimilitudliiem  denar.  voeat. 
YorkpfnSf  diceiw  et  afflnnanf  eidem  Thorns  atte 
Hime  solntloDcm  pnedictam  fore  booom  argentum 
et  abil.  inooecam,pnBdktitt  Thomas  Usshereacicns 
dictan  soluUoiiem  case  tah.  et  oootrafact.  eidem 
Thonue  atte  Hlroe  pro  bona  solutione  faU.  et  frau- 
dulent, ibidem  liberaviU 

Norwtdt  Corptraiiam  tUeordt,  temp.  Hen.  VI. 

rOP-FULL.    Quite  faD.     ^ar.  dial 

TOPING.    Excellent -.tiptop.     Wat. 

rOPINYBRE.    A  ptramour. 

TOP-LATCH.  The  thong  which  passes  throngfa 
holes  in  the  seel  of  a  horse's  collar,  and  serves 
to  festcn  it,  or  to  loosen  or  tighten  it,  as  may 
be  necessary.  It  is  also  the  rising  and  falling 
latch  which,  catching  the  morable  part  of 
thecow-bauk,  confines  her  when  milked.  Mocr, 

TOPLESS.    Supreme.    Shak, 

TOPMAN.    A  merchant  yessel. 

TOPPEH.    One  who  excels.     Var.  dial 

TOPPICE.    To  hide,  or  take  shelter. 

TOPPING.  (1)  A  mode  of  cheating  at  play  by 
holding  a  dice  in  the  fingers. 

(2)  A  curl,  or  tuft  of  hair,  &c 

(3)  Pine ;  excellent ;  in  good  health. 
TOPPINGLY.    In  good  health-     North. 
TOPPING-POT.    An  allowance  of  beer  given 

in  harvest  time,  when  a  mow  was  filled  to  the 
very  top.    Eoit. 
TOPPINGS.    The  second  skimming  of  milk. 
TOPPITS.    The  refuse  of  hemp. 
TOPPLE.  (1)  A  crest,  or  tuft 
(2)  To  fall ;  to  tumble ;  to  tumble  in  confusion. 
Also,  to  cause  to  feU,  &c     Topple  taU  over, 
topsy-turvy. 

I  am  topulM  In  my  ttaou5te. 
So  that  of  resone  leveth  noujt. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Anttq.  134.  f .  42. 

TOPPLE-OVER.  Said  ofsheep,  beasts,  or  other 
farming  live  stock,  when  they  sell  for  double 
their  cost.  "  I  jest  toppled  em  over  in  the 
year." 

TOP-SAWYER.    A  leading  person. 

TOPSIDE-TURVY.    Topsy-turvy. 

TOPS-MAN.    A  foreman,  or  baiUff. 

TOP-STRING.    The  same  as  Top-latchy  q.  v. 

TOP-UP.  To  make  a  finish ;  thus,  when^  one 
has  eaten  largely  of  solid  food,  he  is  said  to 
tcp  vp  with  pastry  and  lighter  eatables ;  also, 
when  a  person  has  come  to  ruin  or  into  dis- 
tress, through  any  cause,  he  is  said  to  be 
topped  tqf. 

TOR.   AhilL    Devon. 

TORBLE.    Trouble;  wrangling. 

TORCBYS.   Torches.   (J.'N.) 


TORCH.  Thtt  phnue  was  recently  beard  wtL 
B<7ton,  neartbe  tea.  "Law!  how  thea 
doQds  torch  up,  we  diall  ha  nan."  Tins  im- 
plied a  rolling  upwards  of  heavy  snoke-lflEe 
doods,  as  if  they  were  the  dense  smoke  <tf 
celestial  ires. 

TORE.    Broke.    Wett. 

TORES.  The  ornamental  woodea  knobs  or 
balls  which  are  sdll  to  be  seen  on  old- 
fashioned  cradles  and  diairs. 

TORBTES.    Rings.    (^.-M) 

TORE.  Chaff  that  is  raked  off  the  cam,  after 
it  is  threshed,  but  before  it  is  cleaned.   Kent. 

TORFEL.   To£dl;todie.    North. 

TORFTTCa    WildvetdL    West. 

TO-RIGHTS.    In  order.    Var.  dial 

TORKELARE.   A  quarrdsome  person. 

TORKESS.    To  alter  a  house,  &C. 

TORKWED.  An  instrument  applied  to  the  nose 
of  a  vicious  horse  to  make  it  stand  still  during 
the  progress  of  shoeing. 

TORMENT.    A  tempest.   (^.-M) 

TORMENTILL.    The  herb  setfoiL 

TORMENTING.  Sub.plougfaing,orsub.hoeing. 
Devon. 

TORMIT.    A  turnip.   North. 

TORN.  (1)  Broke.    WiUe. 

(2)  A  spinning-wheeL    Exmoor. 

TORN  AY.    To  tilt  at  a  tournament 

TORNAYEEZ.    Turns;  wheels.     Gawajfne. 

TORN-DOWN.    Rough;  riotous.    Line. 

TORNE.  (l)Totnm.    (J-.S.) 

But  thogh  a  wan  himsdf  be  good. 
And  he  tome  so  his  mood. 
That  he  haunte  fooles  companye, 
Itshal  him  rome  to  grete  folie. 

MS.  Lantd.'jm,  f.68. 

(2)  Angry. 

TO-ROBBYDD.  Stolen  away  entirely. 
My  yoye.  myn  herte  ye  all  to-robbtfdd^ 
The  chylde  ys  dedd  that  soke  my  brette ! 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  IL  38,  f  4?. 

TO-ROF.    Crumbled  to  pieces. 
That  he  tok  he  al  t»-ro/. 
So  dust  in  winde,  and  aboute  drof. 

jirthour  and  Merlin,  p.  180. 
Hys  rakk  he  all  to-roof. 
And  owt  of  the  stabull  drofe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.3B,  f.  111. 

TORPENS. 

Item,  I  bequeath  to  myne  especial  good  Lotd 
George  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  a  cope  of  doth  of  gold  of 
white  damasce,  with  torptm  doth  of  gold  and  rdvet 
upon  velvet.  Test.  VetuH.  p.  45S. 

TORPENT.    Torpid.    More. 

TORREN.    Torn. 

In  a  colde  wyntur,  as  thekyng  and  Thomas  ware 
In  fere  in  the  Chepc  at  London,  the  kyng  was  warre 
of  a  pore  man  that  was  sore  acolde  with  tcrrm 
dothys.  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  SB,  f.  11. 

TORRIDIDDLE.     Bewildered.     Dorset. 

TORRIL.    A  worthless  woman,  or  horse. 

TORT.  (1)  SparkUng.    West. 

The  North  WUts  horses  and  other  stranger 
horses,  when  they  come  to  drinke  of  the  water  of 
Chalke  river,  they  will  sniff  and  snort,  it  Is  so  coM 
and  tort.  MS.  Aubreys  Wilts,  p.  5Sb 
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f  2)  Wrong.    (^.-M) 
i3)  A  wax  candle. 

(4)  Receipt  for  making  "  torte  of  fysah''  in  MS. 
Cott.  Julius  D.  viiL  f.  94.     [Tart  ?] 

(5)  Large ;  fat     Gloue. 
TORTIOUS.    Injurious.    Spenser, 
TORTI VE.    Twisted ;  turned  aside. 
TORTORS.    Turtles.     Gmoayne, 
TORTUOUS.    Oblique;  winding.    (^.-M) 
TORTYLL.    Twisted.   Riteon. 

A  hundred  torne  y  haflb  schot  with  hem. 
Under  het  tort^U  tre.  Robin  Hood,  i.  91 . 

TORVED.    Stern ;  severe. 
TORY.    An  Irish  robber.  The /orw*  were  noted 
for  their  ferocity  and  murders. 

And  now  I  must  leave  the  orb  of  Jupiter,  and 
drop  down  a  little  lower  to  the  sphere  of  Mars,  who 
is  termed  a  torp  amongst  the  stars. 

Bithop**  Marrow  t/AitrologPf  p.  43. 

TORY-RORY.    In  a  wild  manner. 

TOS.    Toes.    (A,'S.) 

HIse  fet  he  kisten  an  hundred  sythet. 
The  to$,  the  nayles,  an^  the  lithes. 

Haveiok,  9103L 

TOSH.    A  projecting  tooth.     Toshnailt  a  nail 

driven  in  aslant  like  a  tosh. 
TOSIER.    A  basket-roaker.    South. 
TO-SONDRE.    Go  to  pieces ;  split. 
The  fyry  welkne  gan  to  thundir* 
As  thouj  the  world  schulde  alle  tosondre, 

Gwoer,  MS.  Soe.  Jnttq.  134.  f.  91. 

TO-SPRED.    Scattered  abroad.    (J.-S.) 
TOSS.    The  mow  or  bay  of  a  bam  into  which 

the  com  is   put  preparatory  to  its  being 

threshed. 
TOSSICATED.    Restless ;  perplexed. 
TOSSING-BALL.    A  ball  to  play  with. 
TOSS-PLUME.    A  swaggering  fellow. 
TOSS-POT.    A  drunkard. 
TOSSY-TAIL.    Topsy-tunry.    Devon, 
TOSTICATED.  (1)  Tossed  about.     Wett. 
(2)  Intoxicated.     Var.  dial. 
TOSTYRN.    A  toasting-iron. 
TOT.  (1)  A  small  drinlong  cup,  holding  about 

half  a  pint.     Warw, 
(2)  A  tuft  of  grass ;  a  bush. 
(3^  A  terra  of  endearment 

(4)  Anything  very  smalL    Eoit. 

(5)  A  foolish  fellow. 

TOTALD.    Killed,  or  injured  in  an  irretrievable 

manner.    EomL 
TOTE.  (I)  To  look,  observe,  or  peep.    {ji,'S.) 
DeYocion  stondyth  fer  withowt 
At  the  lyppys  dore,  and  toieth  ynne. 

if  A.  Cantab,  Ft,  ii.  38,  f.  Sff . 

(2)  The  whole.    Still  in  use. 

(3)  To  bulge  out    Somenet, 

(4)  A  tuft  of  grass,  hair,  &c    Lane. 

(5)  Large; fat     Gloue. 

TOTEHILL.  An  eminence.  Che$h.  "TotehyU, 

montaignette"  Palsgrave,  1530. 
TOTELER.    A  whisperer.     "  Be  no  totUer," 

MS.  Bibl.  Reg.  17  B.  xviL  f.  141. 
TOTER.    A  seesaw.    Nominale  MS. 
TOTEY.    Irritable.    North, 
TO-THE-FORE.    Forthcoming.    North. 


TOTHER.     The  other.   {A.-S,)    This  if  now 
generally  considered  a  provincial  vulg^arism. 
The  Mhmr  day  on  the  same  wyse. 
As  the  kynge  fro  the  horde  can  rysc 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  il.  38,  f.  74. 

rOTHER-DAY.     The  day  before  yesterday. 
Sunex,    In  some  placet  this  expression  is 
indefinite. 
TOTHEREMMY.    The  others.     Wat. 
TOTLE.    A  laxy  person.    West. 
TOT-O'ER-SEAS.    The  golden-crested  wren. 
TO-TORN.    Tom  to  pieces. 

Rather  thanne  he  schulde  he  iatloim, 
Yit  I  wolde  eft  heal  Uh4om. 

MS,  CoU.  CaU  Cantab,  B.fi5,  f.SS. 
TOT-QUOT.    A  general  dispensation. 
TOTSANE.    The  herb  agmts  eastris. 
TOTT.    To  note.    It  is  also  used  as  a  sub* 
stantive. 

with  letters  and  credence,  the  copy  wherof,  with 
my  poore  opinion  upon  the  same,  tatted  in  the  mar- 
gyne,  I  sende  unto  your  Hlghnet  herewith. 

8tat9  Papers,  1. 150. 
TOTTARD.    The  herb  nascorium. 
TOTTED.    Excited ;  elevated. 
TOTTERARSE.    The  game  of  seesaw. 
TOTTERED.    Tattered. 
TOTTER-PIE.    A  high-raised  apple-pie. 
TOTTLE.    To  toddle.     Var.  dial 
TOTTY.(l)  Dizzy;  reeUng.  (^.-&)    This  terra 
is  still  used  in  the  provinces. 

So  totp  was  the  brayn  of  his  hede. 
That  he  deslrld  for  to  go  to  hede. 
And  whan  he  was  Obes  therin  lalde. 
With  hymself  mervailoasly  helMde. 

MS,RawUC.9^ 
(2)  Little.    S^folk. 
TOTYNG-HOLE.    A  spy-hole. 

They  within  the  dtle  perceyved  well  this  tot^g^ 
hole,  and  layed  a  pece  of  ordyn«unc«  directly 
against  the  wyndowe.  HaU,  Henry  FI.  f.  S3. 

TOU.    Snares  for  taking  game.    East, 
TOUCH.  (1)  Time ;  occasion.     West. 

(2)  To  bow,  by  touching  the  hat,  &c  in  token  of 
respect  to  a  superior.    North. 

(3)  A  cunning  feat  or  trick.    "  Touche,  a  crafty 
dede,  tour"  Palsgrave. 

^4)  A  habit,  or  action. 

(5)  A  kind  of  very  hard  black  granite.    See 

Stanihurst,  p.  31.    The  term  was  also  applied 

to  marble. 


OS)  To  infect  or  stain. 
(7)  A  touchstone.    Shai, 


TOUCH-BOX.    A  receptacle  for  lighted  tinder 
carried  by  soldiers  for  matchlocks. 
He  had  no  sooner  drawne  and  Tentred  ny  her. 
Intending  only  but  to  have  a  bout. 
When  she  his  flaske  and  toudt-boxe  set  on  fler. 
And  tOl  this  bower  the  burning  is  not  out. 
Letting <ifHumoure Blood  in  the  Head-Vatne,  1000. 

TOUCHER.    A  Uttle ;  a  trifle.    North. 
TOUFFA.     A  small  shed,  at  the  end  of  farm- 

houses,  to  contain  implements  of  agriculture 

and  guilening. 
TOUGH.  (1)  Difficult    See  Tow. 
(2)  The  beam  of  a  plough. 
TOUGHER.    A  portion,  or  dowry. 
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AndilMWAdhanyouoraUloTMtowiidm*:  and 
you  shall  han  m«  for  jour  ^mgh*r. 

Th4  Two  Lamcaahire  Lover*,  164f ,  p.  18. 

TOUGHT.    Tight.     StUl  in  use 
TOUGHY.    The  same  as  Claggum,  q.  ▼. 
TOUGINGE.    Tugging. 
TOUKEN.    To  dye.     {A.^S,) 
TOUNISCHMEN.     Townsmen.    Uland. 
TOUR.    A  tower.    (A.-N.) 
TOURMENTES.    Engines.    List  of  old  words 

prefixed  to  Batman  uppon  Bartholome,  1582. 
TOURN.    A  spinning-wheeL    Exm, 
TOURT.    To  decay.    Suffolk. 
TOUSE.  (1)  To  tug,  or  p^ll  about. 

(2)  A  noise,  or  disturbance.    Dorset, 

(3)  A  slight  blow.    Somenet 
TOUSELED.    Having  tassels. 
TOUSER.     A  coarse  apron.    Dewm. 
TOUT.  (1)  The  backside.     "Rubyng  of  ther 

toute,'^  MS.  Ashmole  61,  f.  60. 

(2)  A  tunnel  across  a  road.    IJne. 

(3)  To  solicit  custom,  flar.  dioL   Hence  touter, 
a  person  who  touts  for  inns,  &c. 

(4)  To  follow  or  be  followed.    North, 

TO  VET.  A  measure  of  two  gallons,  according  to 
Cooper's  Sussex  Glossary.     Kersey  says,  *•  a 
measure  of  half  a  bushel  or  two  p^s." 
TOW.  (1)  Tough.     Var,  dud,    AUo,  diflkult. 
The  phrase,  to  make  it  tow,  to  make  it  tough, 
is  common  in  early  writers  in  various  shades 
of  sense,  but  generally,  to  make  it  difficult,  or 
take  great  pains  with  any  matter ;  to  treat  an 
imignifleant  task  or  matter  with  at  much  care 
attfit  were  qf  great  importance. 
Befe  and  moton  wylle  senre  wele  enow ; 
And  for  to  tache  lo  ferre  a  lydll  bakon  flyk. 
Which  hath  long  hanggid,  retty  and  toco  / 
And  the  wey  I  telle  you  is  coxnborous  and  thyk. 
And  thou  might  itomble,  and  take  the  cryk. 

R0liq.ArUiq,  U.  29. 
To  day  thou  gate  no  mone  of  me* 
Made  thou  It  never  lO  tow^. 

MS,  Otntab.  Ft,  ▼.  48,  f.  AS. 

E2)  Tools,  or  apparatus.    Eaet. 
3)  Pleasant ;  delightful    Devon. 
TOWAIL.    A  towel.    (^.-A^.) 

Wyth  thre  towayla  and  no  laaie 
Hole  thyn  auter  at  thy  masse. 

MS.  CotUm.  Ctaud.  A.  li.  f.  15a. 

TOWAN.    A  sand  hillock.    Devon, 
TOWARD.    At  hand ;  forthcoming. 
TOWARDES.    Toward.    {A.^S.) 
TOWARDLY.     Prosperous ;  doing  well 
TOW-BLOWEN.    A  blown  herring.    Suffiolk. 
TOWD.    Told.    Lane, 
TOWEL.  (1)  An  oaken  stick.     Warw.    Also  a 

verb,  to  beat  with  an  oaken  cudgel 
(2)  The  anus.     Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  192. 
TOWEN.  (1)  To  tame.    Northumb. 
(2)  A  town.    Nominale  MS, 
i3)  Fatigued.     Oawayne. 
TOWER.  (1)  A  high  head-dress  much  worn  by 

ladies  about  the  year  1710. 
(2)  Curled  hair  on  the  forehead. 
TOWER.LIGHTS.    The  small  upper  lights  of  a 

perpendicular  window  in  a  church. 


TO  WGHT.  A  piece  of  rope-yam  used  fiwr  tying 
up  sacks.    North, 

TO-WUEN.    TiU  when;  how  long. 

TO-WHILS.    Whilst. 

TOWING.LINE.  A  line  aflked  to  a  barge  and 
a  horse  towing  it  Towing-path,  the  path 
used  by  horses  in  towing. 

TOWLE.    To  toll,  or  entice. 

TOWLETTS.  The  flaps  which  hung  on  the 
thighs  from  the  tasses.    Arch.  xvii.  295. 

TOWLING.  Whipping  horses  up  and  down  at 
a  fair,  a  boy's  mischievous  amusement. 

TOWLY.    A  towel.    East. 

TOWN.  (1)  A  village,  far.  diaL  Town-gate, 
the  high  road  through  a  town  or  village. 

(2)  The  court,  or  farmyard.    Devon. 

TOWN-HUSBAND.  An  oflicer  of  a  parish  who 
collects  the  moneys  from  the  parents  of  illegi- 
timate children  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Utter.    East. 

TOWN-PLACE.    Afermyard.     Comw. 

TOWN.TOP.  A  large  top  whipped  by  sevenl 
boys  at  the  same  time.  So  a  town-bull  is  a 
bull  kept  for  the  use  of  the  community. 

TOWPIN.    A  pin  belonging  to  a  cart. 

TOWRETE.    To  fen  upon;  to  attack.     {A.S.) 

TOWRETH.  •'SaidofahawkwhenshelifWth 
up  her  wing,"  Diet.  Rust 

TOW-ROW.  Money  paid  by  porters  to  persons 
who  undertake  to  find  them  woriL    East. 

TOWRUS.    Eager.    Said  of  the  roebuck. 

TOWT.  To  put  out  of  order ;  to  entangle,  or 
rumple.  Var.diaL  Hence /ot^/y,  dLsorderlf, 
ill-tempered. 

TOWTE.  Taught.  "  Doceor,  to  be  towtc," 
MS.  Vocab.  XV.  Cent,  in  my  possession. 

TOXE.    Tusk.     Kyng  Alisaunder,  6123. 

TOY.  Whim;  fancy;  trifle.  To  take  a  toy, 
L  e.  to  take  a  fancy,  to  go  about  at  randooL 
For  these  causes,  I  say,  she  ran  at  random  and 
played  her  pranks  aa  the  foy  took  her  in  the  head, 
sometimes  publicly,  sometimes  privatdy,  wheiahy 
she  both  dbparagad  her  reputation,  and  brooght 
herself  into  the  contempt  of  the  wodd. 

jr5.Hari.4Mi. 

TO-YEAR.  This  year.  Var.diaL  "To  sere, 
homo,"  CathoL  Anglic  MS.  xv.  Cent. 

TOZE.  (1)  The  same  as  Touse,  q.  v. 

(2)  To  disentangle  wool  or  flax. 

TPROT.  An  exclamation  of  contempt.  Sea 
Wright's  Political  Songs,  p.  381. 

TRACE.  (1)  To  walk.    Still  in  use. 

(2)  A  track,  or  path.  <'  Trace,  a  streyght  way, 
trace,"  Pabgrave,  1530.  Also  a  verb,  to  fol- 
low the  track  of  an  animaL 

(3)  A  sledge,  or  small  cart 
TRACE-SIDES.    Traces  separated. 
TRACE-WAY.      Built  trace-way,  L  e.  stoMS 

built  longitudinally  in  the  firont  of  a  walL 
TRACK.    Right  course,  or  track.     Weat. 
TRACT.  (1)  To  trace,  or  traok. 
(2)  Delay.    State  Papers,  L  231. 
TRADE.  (1)  A  road.    5bi<Mr.    Metaphorically 

applied  to  the  road  or  path  of  life.  Also,araft 

in  aroad. 
(2)  Stuff;  rubbish.    DevM. 
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rSJTrod.    (^..5.) 

(42  Conduct ;  habit ;  custom.    East. 

TRADERS.    Tradesmen's  tokens. 

TRADES-AND-DUMB-MOTIONS.  A  country 
game,  i/rhere  one  boy  makes  signs  represent- 
ing the  oc6ipation  of  some  trade,  and  another 
boy  guesses  it. 

TRAFER    A  searcher,  or  hunter. 

TRAFFICK.  (1)  Lumber ;  rubbish.    North. 

(2)  Passage  of  people.     Far.  dial 

TRAFFING.DISH.  A  bowl  through  which  mUk 
is  strained  into  the  tray  in  which  it  is  set  to 
raise  cream. 

TRAGEDY.  A  tragedy,  says  the  Prompt.  Parv. 
is  a  "  pley  that  begynnythe  with  myrthe  and 
endythe  with  sorowe.*'  The  term  was  also 
applied  to  a  tale. 

The  last  acte  of  a  tragedle  Is  alwaiec  more  heavie 
and  lorTowfulI  than  the  rest. 

Lambarde*9  PerambulatUm,  1S96L  p  329. 

TRAGETTES.    Juggling  tricks. 

Jogulonrs  gret  avantage  they  getea. 
With  Japea  and  with  tragettea. 

MS.  HarL  SS60,  f.  58. 

TRAIE.    To  betray.    {A.~S.) 

And  peoaunceon  hem  layd* 
For  that  thai  hadde  God  jf-trayd. 

Arthour  and  MerHn,  p.  28. 
For  alle  the  golde  that  ever  myght  be. 

Fro  heren  unto  the  wordit  ende. 
Thou  beys  never  tray^d  for  me, 
For  with  me  I  rede  the  wende. 

MS.  Contab.  Ff.  T.48,  t  120. 

TRAIK.    To  sicken ;  to  die.   Ntrth. 

TRAILE.  (1)  A  trellis  work  for  creepers,  used 
in  an  arbour.  See  Florio,  p.  113.  Drayton 
uses  it  for  a  creeping  plant.  In  architecture, 
ornaments  of  leaves,  &c. 

(2)  To  loiter.    North. 

(3)  To  drag.   Torrent,  p.  56. 

(4)  The  train  of  a  gown. 

(5)  To  carry  hay  oj  com.       inc. 

(6)  To  hunt  by  the  track  or  scent. 

(7)  A  portion,  or  fragment. 

(8)  A  kind  of  sledge  or  cart 
TRAILEBASTONS.      A  company  of  persons 

who  bound  themsdves  together  by  oath  to 
assist  one  another  against  any  one  who  dis- 
pleased a  member  of  the  lK>dy.  The  Traile- 
bastons,  according  to  Langtoft,  arose  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I,  and  judges  were  appointed 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  trying  them. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  derived  their  name 
from  long  staffs  which  they  carried. 

TRAILING-BEER  Beer  given  to  mowers  as 
a  fine  by  persons  walking  over  grass  before  it 
is  cut   Var.  dial 

TRAIL-TONGS.  A  dirty  slattern.  TraiUtripet 
is  also  used  in  the  same  sense. 

TRAILY.    Slovenly.    Cumb. 
•     TRAIN.  (1)  The  tail  of  a  hawk.    Also,  some- 
thing tied  to  a  lure  to  entice  a  hawk.    A  trap 
or  lure  for  any  animal  was  also  called  a  train. 

(2)  Treachery ;  stratagem ;  deceit. 

V  trowe  syr  Marrok,  be  Goddea  payne, 
Have  ulaync  syr  Roger  be  aoroe  trayne 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  70* 


At  a  batayle  certeyne 

Of  Sartyna  that  have  done  trayn*. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.3B»  1 19& 

And  now  thou  woldyit  wondur  fayne 

Be  the  f  urate  to  do  me  trayne. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  li.  38,  f.TS. 
^3)  Qevcr ;  apt     Yorkah. 
(4)  To  harbour,  said  of  a  wolf. 
TRAIS.    The  traces  of  a  horse. 
TRAISE.     To  betray.   RUwn. 
TRAISTE.  (1)  To  trust. 
(2)  Dregs  of  wine,  beer,  &c 
TRAISTE LY.  Safely;  securely.  '*I  may  traistdy 

hymtake,"  MS.  Morte  Arthu-e. 
TRAIT.    The  coarser  meaL     Cortwf. 
TRAITERIE.    Treachery.     Oower. 
TRAITHED.    Trained ;  educated. 
TRALILLY.    A  term  of  endearment 
TRALUCENT.    Translucent 
TRAM.  (1)  A  small  bench  for  setting  a  tab  on, 
used  in  the  dairy,    herrf. 

(2)  A  sort  of  sledge  running  on  four  wheels, 
used  in  coal  mines.    North. 

(3)  A  train  or  succession  of  things. 
TRAME.  (1)  Deceit;  treachery.    Une. 
(2)  A  portion  or  fragment  of  anything. 
TRAMMEL.  (1)  An  iron  hook  by  which  kettles 

are  hung  over  a  fire.    Var.  dioL 

(2)  A  contrivance  used  for  teaching  a  horse  to 
move  the  legs  on  the  same  side  together. 

(3)  A  kind  of  fowling-net 

(4)  The  hopper  of  a  milL 
TRAMP.  (1)  To  trample.    Wut. 

(2)  A  walk ;  a  journey.    Var.  dial 

(3)  A  walking  beggar.    Var.  dial 
TRAMPER    A  traveUing  mechanic 
TRAMPLER    A  lav^yer. 
TRANCE.    A  tedious  journey.   Lane. 
TRANCITE.    A  passage. 
TRANE.  (1)  To  delay,  or  loiter. 

(2)  A  device ;  a  knot.     Gawayne. 
TRANELL.    To  trammel  for  larks.    (iV.) 
TRANLING.    A  perch  one  year  old. 
TRANSAM.    TheUntel. 
TRANSCRIT.    Copy;  writing.     (J.-N.) 
TRANSELEMENT.    To  change.    (Lat.) 
The  Joyfull  waters  did  begin  t'aspire. 
And  would  tranMlemtnt  theroaelvea  to  fire. 

Brom^t  Songtt  1081,  p.  IM. 

TRANSFISTICATED.    Pierded  through. 
For  though  your  beard  do  stand  so  fine  mustated. 
Perhaps  your  nose  may  be  trani^Utieattd. 

Letting 0/ Humours  Blood  in  the  Head-Faine,  1900. 

TRANSFRET.    To  pass  over  the  sea. 

Shortely  after  that  Kyng  Henry  had  taryed  a  con- 
▼enient  space,  he  tran^freted  and  arryved  at  Dover, 
and  so  came  to  his  maner  of  Grenewiche. 

Haa,  Henry  F27.  f  ,  98. 

TRANSHAPE.    Transformation. 

If  thU  dbplease  thee,  Midas,  then  ini  shew  thee, 
Ere  I  proceed  with  Cupid  and  his  love. 
What  kind  of  people  I  commerced  withal 
In  my  transhape.       HeywoodTe  havita  Mletreee,  p.  16. 
TRANSLATOR    A  cobler.    Var.  dial 
TRANSMEWE.    To  transform.    {A.-N.) 
TRANSMOGRIFY.    To  transform.  Far,  diai, 
TRANSOLATE.    Transferred. 
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The  Jewes  were  put  out  of  state. 
And  her  kyngdome  al  trmntolate. 
Curtor  Mundi^  MS.  CoU.  Triru  Qmiab.  f.  58. 

TRANS^HIFT.    To  alter ;  to  change. 
TRANSUMB.    To  copy,  or  transcribe. 
TRANSUMPT.  (1)  A  copy. 
(2)  The  lintel  of  a  door. 
TRANT.    A  trick,  or  stratagem. 

Tbynke  no  tyne  thus  me  to  teyn, 

And  fyU  with  tranU, 

Oqf^t  Bxetrpf  Antigua,  p.  109. 
TRANTER.    A  carrier.    Far.  dial 
TRANTERT.    Money  arising  from  fines  paid  by 
those  who  broke  the  assize  of  bread  and  ale. 
TRANTY.    The  same  as  Aud-farand,  q.  y. 
TRAP.  (1)  To  pinch,  or  squeeze.   North, 

(2)  A  short  hilL    Somenet. 

(3)  A  small  cart    Var.  dial 

(4)  To  tramp  as  with  pattens.   Dewm. 

(5)  An  old  worn-out  animaL   North, 

(6)  Up  to  trap^  very  canning. 
(7;  To  dress  up  finely. 

The  which  hone  was  trapped  tn  a  mastdlet  bront 
and  backe  place,  al  of  finegolde  in  sdfersof  derioo, 
with  tissdles  on  corddles  pendaont. 

HaU,  Htnrp  Vin.  t,7^ 

(8)  A  foot-bridge.   Beds, 

TRAP-BALL.  A  game  played  with  a  trap,  a 
ball,  and  a  small  bat  The  trap  is  of  wood, 
made  like  a  slipper,  with  a  hollow  at  the  heel 
end  for  the  ball,  and  a  kind  of  wooden  spoon, 
moving  on  a  pivot,  in  the  bowl  of  which  the 
ball  is  placed.  By  striking  the  end  or  handle 
of  the  spoon,  the  ball  of  course  rises  into  the 
air,  and  the  art  of  the  game  is  to  strike  it  as 
far  as  possible  with  the  bat  before  it  reaches 
the  ground.  The  adversaries  on  the  look-out, 
either  by  catching  the  ball,  or  by  bowling  it 
from  the  place  where  it  falls,  to  hit  the  trap, 
take  possession  of  the  trap,  bat,  and  ball,  to 
try  their  own  dexterity. 

TRAP-BITTLE.    A  bat  used  at  trap-balL 

TRAPE.  (1)  A  pan,  platter,  or  dish. 

(2)  To  trail  on  the  ground.    Far,  dial 

TRAPES.  (1)  A  sUttem.    Var,  dial 

(2)  To  wander  about    Var,  dial 

TRAPESING.    Slow;Ustless.   North, 

TRAPPAN.    A  snare ;  a  stratagem. 

TRAPPERS.    The  trappings  of  horses. 

TRAPS.    Goods ;  furniture,  &c. 

TRAPSTICK.  The  cross-bar  by  which  the  body 
of  a  cart  is  confined  to  the  shafts. 

TRASE.(l)  Trace;  path? 

Syr,  that  was  nerer  my  purpos 
For  to  lere  oon  socbe  a  tras9 
Be  nyghte  nor  be  day. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff .  iL  38,  f.  67. 

(2)  Track  of  game.     Oawayne. 

TRASENINGS.  A  term  in  hunting,  the  cross- 
ings and  doublings  before  the  hoimds. 

TRASH.  ( 1  >  Anything  worthless.  It  was  also  a 
cant  term  for  money.  "  Pelfe,  trash,  id  e«/, 
mony,"  Florio,  p.  63.  Shakespeare,  however, 
hardly  intended  a  pun  when  he  wrote,  ''  who 
steals  my  purse,  steals  trash." 

(2)  Nails  for  nailing  up  tapestry,  &c 

(3)  To  harass ;  to  fatigue.   North, 


(4)  To  place  a  collar  loaded  with  lead,  or  a  loose 
rope,  round  the  neck  of  a  hound,  to  keep  him 
back  from  going  before  the  rest  of  the  pack. 
Metaphorically,  to  restrain,  to  check,  to 
retard. 

TRASH-BAG.    A  worthless  person.   Line, 

TRASHED.    Betrayed. 

TRASHES.  Trifles.  It  is  the  translation  of 
baguemntdei  ia  Hollyband's  Dictionarie,  1593. 

TRASHMIRE.    A  slattern.   North, 

TRAT.  (1)  A  tract,  or  treatise. 

(2)  An  idle  loitering  boy.    West. 

TRATE.    See  Crate, 

TRATTLE.    To  prattle,  or  talk  idly. 

Styll  she  must  tratttt  t  that  tunge  is  alwayet  steryn^ 
Bal^t  Kjfnge  Johan,  p.  73. 

TRATTLES.    The  dung  of  sheep,  hares,  &c 
TRAUNTER.    A  pedlar.     See  TVan/er. 
TRAUNWAY.    A  strange  story.    North, 
TRAUSES.    Hose,  or  breeches. 
TRAVAILLE.    To  labour.   {A,-N,) 
TRAVE.  (1)  A  frame  into  which  fairiers  put 
unruly  horses.    (A,  -N. ) 

(2)  To  stride  along  as  if  through  long  grass. 
North, 

(3)  In  the  trave,  L  e.  haniessed.  East. 

(4)  To  set  up  shocks  of  com. 
TRAVERS.    Dispute. 

And  whanne  they  were  at  trav&not  thise  thre, 
Ereriche  holdynge  his  opinloun. 

I^dgaU,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq,  1S4,  f.  18. 
TRAVERSAUNT.     Unpropitious. 

Thou  hast  a  dominacioun  travermunt^ 
Wythowte  numbre  doyst  thou  greere. 

jr^.  Cantab.  Ft.  i.  6,  f.  13?. 

TRAVERSE.  (1)  The  place  adjoining  a  black- 
smith's  shop  where  horses  are  shod.  Var.  dial 

(2)  To  digress  in  speaking. 

(3)  A  moveable  screen ;  a  low  curtain.  TVoret, 
State  Papers,  L  257. 

(4)  To  transgress.    {A.'N.) 

(5)  Thwarting  contrivance. 
TRAVIST.    BewUdered. 
TRAWE.  (1)  To  draw.    Heame. 
(2)  The  shoeing-place  of  a  ftrrier. 
TRAY.  (1)  A  hurdle.    lAnc, 

(2)  A  mason's  hood  for  mortar. 
TRAYERES.    Long  boats.    Weber, 
TRAYET,    Betrayed. 

He  seid,  Jhesu,  it  may  not  be. 

That  thou  shuldlst  (rayef  be. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft.  T.  48,  f.15. 

TRAYFOLES.    KnoU ;  devices.    Oawayne. 
TRAYING.    Betraying. 

Tberfore  thy  sorowe  sehall  neryr  slake, 

Traytur,  for  thy  false  tratfing. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  47. 

TRAYTORY.    Treachery. 

Owre  /Use  steward  hath  lu  schent 

Wyth  hys  false  traptonr. 

MS.CanUA,Ft,iLX,(.7^ 
TRAY-TRIP.    A  game  at  dice.    Itismentiined 

in  Taylor's  Motto,  1622,  sig.  D.  iv. 
TRE.    The  same  as  Tree,  q.  v. 
TREACHER.    A  traitor ;  a  deceiver. 
TREACHETOUR.    A  traitor.   S^)eiuer. 
TREACLE-BALL.    The  same  as  Cl^fffum,  q.  v. 
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TREACLB-BUTTER-CAKE.  Oat-cike  spread 

over  with  treacle  is  80  called.    North, 
TREACLE-WAG.    Weak  beer  in  which  treacle 

is  a  principal  ingredient    Wett, 
TREACLE-WATER.  A  mess  made  with  treacle, 

spirits  of  wine,  &c  used  for  coughs. 
TREADLE.    The  foot-board  attached  to  a  spin- 

ning-wheel,  or  similar  machine. 
TREAF.    Peevish ;  froward.    Smith, 
TREAGUE.    A  truce.    Speiuer. 
TREATABLY.    Intdligibly. 
TREATISE.    A  treaty.   PaUgrave, 
TREBGOT.    According  to  the  Pr.  Parv.  a  "  sly 

instrument  to  take  brydys  or  beestes." 
TREBUCHET.    A  cucking-stooL 
TRECHAUNT.    PUant ;  yielding. 
TRECHE.    Track;  dance.    Heame. 
TRECHBT.    To  cheat;  to  trick.    Heame, 
TRECHOURE.  (1)  A  cheat.   (A,-N,) 
(2)  An  ornament  for  the  head,  formerly  worn  by 

women.    {j4,'N,) 
TREDDLE.  (1)  A  whore.    A  cant  term. 

(2)  The  dung  of  a  hare.    South, 

Tak  the  trUdUa  of  an  hare;  and  itampe  tharoe 
with  wyne,  and  anoyote  the  pappc*  therwith. 

jr&  Uncotn  Mtd.  t. »]. 

(3)  The  step  of  a  stair,  &c. 
TREDE-FOULE.    Acock.   Chaucer,   ' 
TREDEN.    To  tread.    {A,-S,) 
TREDOURE.    A  caudle  thus  made : 

Tac  bred  and  grate  hit,  make  a  lyour  of  rawe 
eyren,  do  thertosaflVone and poudre douce:  alyehit 
with  good  broth,  and  mak  hit  as  caudell,  and  do 
therto  a  litelle  veijui. 

Ma,  Cotton,  JuUui  D.  vili.  f.  91. 

TREE.(l)Wood;staff;8tick.  The  cross  is  often 
called  tree  in  early  poetry. 

How  my  tone  lyeth  me  befome 
Upon  my  skyrte  takyn  fro  the  «re«. 

M8,  CufUab,  Ft.  ii.  38,  f.  47. 
Syr,  sche  leyde,  be  Oodyt  tree, 
I  leve  hyt  not  tylle  y  hyt  tee. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  lU  98,  f.  1S9. 
Hyt  yt  Goddei  body  that  loflbred  ded 
Upon  the  holy  rode  tre. 
To  bye  owresynnes  and  make  ni  fire. 

MS.  Cott,  Ciaud,  A.  U.  f.  130. 

^2 )  A  butcher's  gambril.   St^oOt, 

(3)  The  handle  of  a  spade.    We»t, 

TREE-GOOSE.    The  Solan  goose. 

TREEKSIN.    Three  weeks  since.   Lane. 

TREEN.  (1)  Wooden. 

Plowje  and  harwe  coude  he  dljt, 
Treen  beddet  was  he  wont  to  make. 
Cureor  Mmdi,  MS.  CoU,  3Wn.  Cantab.  (,  77. 

(2)  Trees.    The  A.-S.  pluraL 
TREENWARE.    Earthen  vesseU  ?    Ray, 
TREET.    A  kind  of  bran.     North, 
TREE-WORM.  "  7Vr«fo,  treworm,"  MS.  Vocab. 
TREGETOUR.     This  word  was  used  in  two 
senses  :  (1)  A  magician.    (2)  A  cheat 
My  sone,  as  guyle  nndir  the  hat. 
With  sley5tis  of  a  tregetomre, 
Is  hid  envye  of  sucbe  coloure. 

OoMwr,  MS,  Soe.  Afitiq,  134,  f.  73. 
Outher  a  tregettour  he  most  be. 
Or  ellis  Ood  himself  Is  he. 
CmrterMundif  MS,  QUt.  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  Id. 


He  sail  gedyr  fut  to  hym  than 
Alle  that  of  the  deevels  crafte  kan, 
Als  nygromancyeres  and  trygetowrns, 
Wyccbes  and  fals  enchawntowrs, 

HampUe,  MS.  Bowu,  p.  ISO. 

TREIE.    Vexation.    {A.-S.) 

TREJETED.    Marked ;  adorned.    Gawayne, 

TRELAWN  Y.  A  mess,  made  very  poor,  of  bar- 
ley meal,  water,  and  salt 

TRELLASDOME.    A  trellis  work. 

TREMEL.    To  tremble. 

TRENCH,  (r  ^  Mt  for  a  horse. 

r2)Tocu^>.  carve.    {Fr.) 

TRENCHANT.    Cutting ;  sharp.  {A.-N.) 

TRENCHEPAINE.  A  person  who  cut  bread  at 
the  royal  table.    {A.-N) 

TRENCHER.    A  T.ooden  platter. 

TRENCHER-CAP.  The  square  cap  worn  by  the 
collegians  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

TRENCHER-CLOAK.  A  kind  of  cloak  worn 
formerly  by  servants  and  apprentices. 

TRENCHERING.    Eating. 

TRENCHER-MAN.    A  good  eater. 

Spotted  in  dlrers  places  with  pure  Cst, 
Knowne  for  a  right  tall  trencher-man  by  that. 
letting  </  HiffNowra  Blood  in  the  Head-Vaine,  1600 

TRENCHMORE.  A  boisterous  sort  of  dance  to 
a  lively  tune  in  triple  time.  See  Stanihurst's 
Ireland,  p.  16. 

Some  sweare.  In  a  trenehmore  I  have  trode  a 
good  way  to  winne  the  world. 

Kemjfe  Nine  Daiee  Wonder,  1000. 
TREND.  (1)  To  bend;  to  turn. 
(2)  A  current,  or  stream.  Devon. 
TRENDLE.  (1)  A  brewer's  cooler.    Weit. 

(2)  The  turning  beam  of  a  spindle.  "  Imubului, 
a  Webster's  trendyl,"  MS.  HarL  1738. 

(3)  To  roU ;  to  trundle. 

He  smote  the  sowdan  with  hys  sworde. 
That  the  hedd  trend^ld  on  the  borde. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ft.  U.  98,  f.  17^. 

TRENKET.     A  shoemaker's  knife.    **An  in- 
strument  for  a  cordwayner,  batton  atomer^" 
Palsgrave,  1530. 
TRENLYNG.    TwinkUng. 
TRENNE.   Wooden. 

Thenne  byhulde  he  that  body  so  dene. 
How  hit  lay  ther  inne  that  trenne  chest. 

Chron,  FUodun,  p.  98. 

TRENNLE.  A  stout  wooden  pin  driven  through 
the  outer  planks  of  a  ship's  side  to  fasten 
them  to  the  ribs.    South, 
TRENT.    Handled ;  seized.    It  seems  to  mean 

laid  tlown  in  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  7. 
TRENTAL.    Thirty  masses  for  the  dead. 

Fore schryfte and  fore  trentat  thai  scome  al  this  stry f, 
?if  hit  because  of  govetyte,  cursnd  then  thai  be. 

JfS.J)oitM309,f.4. 
TRENTES. 

The  grace  of  Ood  me  thynke  thaim  wsntet. 
That  ledes  thayre  lyf  with  swylke  irentat. 

MS,Harl.im,t,aO. 

TREON.    Trees.    (A.>S,) 

Alle  that  destniyeth  treon,  other  gras,  growynge 
wythinne  the  cherche  walles  by thout  leve  of  the  per- 
son, or  of  the  vycary,  other  of  hem  that  haveth  the 
kepynge  therof.  MS,  Bumep  366,  p.  SB 
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TREPBGET.    A  military  engine  used  for  pro- 
jecting stones,  arrows,  &c. 

Abo  Teparacion  and  amendingc  of  wallU,  makynge 
and  ameodinge  of  engynes,  of  trepegettit,  ordeoaunce 
of  stones  to  defende  thy  waUes  or  to  aasaiUe  thyn 
enemyes.  regeetu*,MS.I>me9»\,tBa. 

TREPETT.    A  stroke. 
TRESAIL.    A  great-grandfather. 
TRESAWNTE.    A  passage  in  a  house. 
TRES-COZES.    A  game  mentioned  by  Sir  J. 
Harrington  in  his  Epigrams.MS.  Addit.12049. 
TRESENS.     "That  is  drawen  oTer  an  estates 

chambre,  cielj"  PalsgraTe. 
TRESOURE.    Treasure.   (^.-M) 
To  gete  good  is  my  laboure. 
And  to  awmente  my  tremmre, 

MIS,  Oott.  TUm,  A.  ▼».  f.  40. 

TRESOURTS.    The  tresses  of  the  hair. 
And  bad  anon  hys  turmentours 
Do  bange  hut  be  hur  tremmrpt. 

MS.  CatUab,  Ft,  ii.  98,  f.  38. 

TRESPASET.    Done  wrongly. 

Therfore  take  hede  on  thy  lyrynge 
5ef  thou  have  tftpatet  in  syche  thynge. 

MS,  CotUnu  C3aud.  A.  li.  f.  138. 

TRESSE.  (1)  A  clasp.    (2)  An  artificial  lock  or 

gathering  of  hair.   {A.-N.) 
TRESSEL.    A  trestle,  or  support. 
TRESSOUR.     See  Tretourys, 
TREST.  (1)  Trusty  ? 

For  he  was  hardi,  trewe  and  trett. 
Of  all  this  lond  and  yong  man  best. 

Arthourand  Merlin,  p.  107. 
A  lok  of  that  levedy,  with  lovelich  lere. 
Mi  gode  gamellche  game  gurte  to  grounde  t 
Couthe  I  carpecarpylng,  trertly  [crestly?]and  dcre, 
Of  that  birde  bastons  in  bale  ire  bounde. 

R$Uq.Antiq.U.B. 

(2)  A  Strong  large  stool.    Lane. 

TRESTILLE.    A  trestle. 

TRET. 

Hath  thy  herte  be  wroth  or  gret, 
When  Goddes  senres  was  drawe  on  tret, 

MS.  Cott.  Oaud.  A.  ii.  f.  14a 

TRETABLE.    Tractable.    (A.-N.) 

Whate  vayleth  vcrtu  wiche  is  not  treteabiUe  t 
Recure  of  sykencsse  is  hasty  medecyne. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft.  i.  6,  f .  130. 

TRETE.  (1)  To  treat ;  to  discourse.    {A.-N.) 

(2)  A  plaster,  or  salve. 

(3)  Row ;  array.    Gawayne. 
TRETEE.    A  treaty.    Chaucer. 
TRETIS.  (1)  A  treaty.    Chaucer. 
(2)  Long  and  well-proportioned.    Tyrto. 
TRETORY.    Treachery.   Skelion. 
TRETOWRE.    A  traitor.   Pr.  Part. 
TREVED.  **  Trapes,  treved."— MS.  Lansd.  560, 

f.  45,  CO.  Lane. 
TREWE.  (1)  A  truce.    (^.-A'.) 

The  emperowre  was  then  a  sory  man. 
And  Moradas  asked  trewe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ii.  38,  f.  79. 
(2)  True ;  faithful     Trewly,  truly. 
Seche  thyn  herte  trewlp  ore, 
5ef  tbow  were  any  tyroe  for-swore. 

MS.  Cott.  Oaud.  A.  U.  f .  138. 
Hast  thow  be  scharpe  and  bysy 
To  serve  thy  mayster  ti-ewely  f 


Hast  thow  ir»i«e^by  nche  way 
Dcservet  thy  mete  and  thy  pay. 

Jf^.  Cott.  Oamd.  A.  tt.  f.  Ml. 

TREWELUFE.  (1)  The  herb  oneberry. 

(2)  A  true-love  knot 

TREWETHE.    Truth.    {A,-S.) 

TREWETS.    Pattens.    Suffolk. 

TREY-ACE.    Gone  before  you  can  say  trey-ace, 

i.  e.  in  a  moment. 
TREYATTE.    Treaty. 
TREYGOBET.    An  old  game  at  dice. 
TREYTE.    A  treatise. 

A  soale  that  list  to  singe  of  love 

Of  Crist  that  com  tille  us  so  lawe, 
Rede  this  trepti  It  may  hym  move. 
And  may  hym  teche  lightly  with  aw«. 

MS.Bodl.eMm.\m. 

TRLACLE.  A  remedy;  an  antidote.  There 
was,  however,  a  particular  composition  in  an- 
cient medicine  called  triacUt  whidi  seems 
alluded  to  in  the  following  passage : 

A  5ens  venym  more  holsom  than  trymete, 

L^dgate,  MS.  Soe.  Jntiq.  134,  p.  1. 
TRIBBET-DOOR.    A  wicket,  or  half-door. 
TRIBET.    A  common  children's  game  played  in 
Lancashire,  which  perhaps  may  be  said  to  be 
the  primitive  form  of  ingt.    It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  describe  it.     It  is  played  with  a 
pum,  a  piece  of  wood  about  a  foot  long  and 
two  inches  in  diameter,  and  a  tribet,  a  small 
piece  of  hard  wood. 
TRIBON.    The  desk  of  the  officiating  priest. 
TRIES.    TripleU  at  marbles. 
TRICE.  (1)  To  thrust  j  to  trip  up.   {A.-S.) 
(2)  A  very  small  portion. 
TRICELING.    Tripping  up. 
TRICHUR.    Treacherous ;  cunning. 
Hold  man  leehur, 
Jong-man  trtehur. 
Of  alle  mine  ilve 
Ne  sau  I  wono  five. 

TRICK.  (1)  Character;  peculiarity. 
'  To  dress  out ;  to  adorn. 

Neat ;  elegant 
The  ivory  palace  of  her  stately  neck 
Cloth'd  with  m^jestick  aw,  did  seem  to  check 
The  looser  pastime  of  her  gamesome  hair. 
Which  in  wilde  rings  ran  Irie^r  about  the  ayre. 

Fteteher'e  Pmim,  p.  8M. 

(4)  To  draw  arms  with  pen  and  ink. 
TRICKER.    The  trigger  of  a  gun. 
TRICKET.  (1)  The  game  of  baudy-widtet 
(2)  A  game  at  cards,  somewhat  like  loo. 
TRICKINGS.    Ornaments  of  dress. 
TRICKLE.  (1)  To  drip.    Var.  dial 
(2)  To  bowl,  or  trundle.  East. 
TRICKLING.    The  small  intestines. 
TRICKLY.    Neatly. 

Lylly  whyte  muskells  have  no  peers. 
The  fyshewy ves  fetche  them  quyklye  j 

So  he  that  bathe  •  consciens  deere. 
May  sund  to  hys  UkkeU  truiiife. 

But  he  that  seekest  to  set  to  sale, 

Suehe  baggage  as  ys  olde  and  stale, 

He  ys  lyke  to  tell  another  tale. 

Eldtrton'e  Union  Stmffk,  IS?Q* 
TRICKMENTS.    Decorations. 
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TRICKSY.  (1)  Neat ;  idroit ;  elegant.  TWciWe- 
trim,  spruce,  Florio,  p.  580.    Goldsmith,  in 
his  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  ch.  xxyi,  uses  tricify 
in  the  sense  of  tricky, 
(2)  Playful ;  frolicsome. 

TRICK-TRACK.    The  same  as  Tiek-taek,  q.  t. 
TRICKY.    Full  of  tricks.    Far.  diaL 
TRICULATE.    To  adorn.    East. 
TRIDGE.    To  tradge,  or  labour. 
TRIDLB.    A  weaver's  treddle. 
TRIDLINS.    The  dung  of  sheep.  North, 
TRIE.  (1)  Choice;  select.    (A,-N,) 
He  wold  nocetehis  cromyidryt. 
He  loYyd  nothynge  but  It  were  trie. 

MS.  Cemtab.  Ff.  ▼.  48,  f.  60. 
Claryonet  cryden  fast«  and  curyout  pypM* 
Tymbret,  tabert  and  trumpers  fuUe  trye. 

MS.  Cett,  QUig,  A.  ii.  f.  114. 
(2)  To  rush  in.    (3)  To  pull  out. 
TRIETE.    A  company,  or  body. 
TRI-FALLOW.    To  tiU  ground  the  third  time. 
TRIFFE.    To  thrive. 
TRIFLED-CORN.     Com  that  has  fallen  down 

in  single  ears  mixed  with  standing  com. 
TRIG.  (1)  Tight;  tme;  faithful   North, 

(2)  Neat ;  trim.  Far,  diaL  Also,  to  dress  fine. 
Trigged  up^  smartly  dressed. 

(3)  To  fiU;  to  stuff.    (4)  Full. 

! 5}  Well  in  health.    Wett, 
6^  Sound  and  firm.   Dorset, 
7)  To  prop  or  hold  up.    Var.  dial 
8)  Active ;  clever.   Dewm, 
f  9)  A  narrow  path.    Warw, 
(10)  To  trip  and  run.  East, 
hlSjo  stumble ;  to  trip  up. 

(12)  A  small  gutter.    Sakp, 

(13)  A  mark  at  ninepins.  Also,  a  stick  across 
which  a  bowler  strides  when  he  throws  the 
bowl  away. 

TRIGEN.    A  skidpan  for  a  wheeL 
TRIG-HALL.    A  hospitable  house.     West, 
TRIGIMATE.    An  intimate  friend.    Devon, 
TRIG-MEAT.    Any  kind  of  shell-fish  picked  up 

at  low  water.     Comw, 
TRIGON.    A  triangle. 
TRIKLOND.     Trickling. 

He  shalbe  teyryd  fill  wondur  sore. 

So  away  he  may  not  fie, 
His  neb  shalle  rife  or  he  then  Cure, 
The  red  blode  triklond  to  his  knee. 

MS,  Catitab,  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  U2. 
TRILL.  (1)  To  twirl ;  to  throw. 

(2)  To  roll;  to  trickle. 

(3)  The  anus.    A  cant  term. 
TRILLIBUB.    Anything  trifling.    The  term  is 

now  applied  only  to  tripe. 
TRIM.  (1)  To  beat.    Still  in  use. 
(2)  Neat.    (3)  Neatly. 

(4)  To  scold.     Herrf, 

(5)  In  a  correct  order.     Var,  dial 

(6)  To  poise  or  make  a  boat  even. 
TRIMLE.    To  tremble.  North,  InMS.Sloane 

7,  f.  76,  is  a  receipt  **  for  the  palsy  that  makyth 

man  and  woman  to  trymyUe** 
The  Sarasene  that  hdlde  the  tuerde  in  hande, 
Fulle  fast  he  trymlide  fote  and  hande. 

MS.  Uncoln  A.  i.  17,  t.  129. 


Blowlnge  off  buglet  and  bemei  aloft, 
Tnfmlingf  of  Ubers  and  tymbrlng  soft. 

Roland,  MS.  Lansd,  988.  f.  994. 

TRIMMEL.    A  large  salting  tub.    Devon, 
TRIMMER.    Timber  that  binds  and  supporU 

the  bricks  of  a  hearth  at  some  distance  from 

the  chimney. 
TRIMMING.    Large; huge.     West. 
TRIMPLE.    To  walk  unsteadily.    West. 
TRIM-TRAM.    A  trifle,  or  absurdity. 
TRIN.    A  flat  tub  used  for  receiving  the  dder 

from  the  press.     West, 
TRINCUMS.    Jewels ;  trinkets. 
TRINDLE.    A  wheel    Derb. 
TRINDLES.  (I)  The  dung  of  goats,  &c 
(2)  The  felloes  of  a  wheel    North. 
TRINDLE-TAIL.    A  species  of  dog. 
TRINE.  (1)  Triple.    (J.'N,) 
'2)  To  follow  In  a  train. 

3)  Thirteen  fellies.    Twenty-five  spokes. 

4)  To  hang.    A  cant  term. 
TRINE-COMPAS.    The  Trinity. 
TRINEDADO. 

I  care  no  more  to  kill  them  in  braveado. 
Then  for  to  drlnke  a  pipe  of  Trinedado. 
Letting nfHumourt  Blood  in  the  Head-Voine,  lOOf 

TRINK.  An  old  engine  used  for  catching  fish, 
mentioned  in  Stat.  2  Hen.  YI.  c  15.  See 
Chitty's  Treatise  on  the  Game  Laws,  1812, 
L248. 

TRINKET.    A  porringer. 

TRINKLE.  (1)  To  trickle.     Var.dioL 

(2)  To  endeavour  to  turn  the  opinion  of  another 
by  unfair  means.    East, 

TRINNEL.    The  same  as  TrindUs,  q.  v. 

TRIOTHT.    A  trout.    NomlnaleMS. 

TRIP.  (1)  A  flock  of  sheep ;  a  herd  of  swine,  or 
goats.    See  Sounder, 

(2)  Race ;  fiunily.    Craven. 

(3)  New  soft  cheese  made  of  milk.  East,  Chancer 
mentions  **  a  trippe  of  chese,"  but  the  sense 
appears  to  be  doubtftd. 

(i)  A  small  arch  over  a  drain. 

(5)  '*  A  hard  ball  with  a  small  projecting  point, 
made  of  wood,  or  stag's  hom,  or  earthenware, 
used  in  the  game  ^ed  also  tr^.  These 
balls  are  first  raised  from  a  drop,  that  is,  a 
stone  placed  with  a  smooth  edge  at  an  angle 
towards  the  horizon,  and  then  strack  with  a 
pummel  placed  at  the  end  of  a  fiexible  rod 
called  the  tr^-stieh.  The  game  is  almost 
peculiar  to  the  North  of  England,''  Hunter, 
p.  93.    It  is  also  called  trqf-tn^. 

(6)  To  fetch  tr^t  to  go  backwards  in  order  to 
jump  the  further. 

TRIPE.CHEEK.    A  fat  blovrzy  face. 

TRIPLE.    One  of  three.    Shak, 

TRIPOLY.     To  come  from  Trjpolg,  a  phrase 

meaning  to  do  feats  of  activity ;  to  vault,  or 

tumble. 
TRIPPET.  (1)  The  same  as  Tr^j  (5). 
(2)  A  quarter  of  a  pound.     Yorksh, 
TRIP-SKIN.  (1)  A  piece  of  leather,  worn  on  the 

right  hand  side  of  the  petticoat,  by  spinnera 

Aiitb  the  rock,  on  which  the  spindle  plays. 
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and  the  yarn  is  pfessed  by  the  hand  of  the 
spinner.    Forty, 
(2)  The  skinny  part  of  roasted  meat,  which  be- 
fore the  whole  can  be  dressed  becomes  tough 
and  dry,  like  a  ir^  overkept,  or  the  leather 
used  by  the  old  woman.    Forby, 
TRISE.    To  pull  up. 
TRISTE.  (1) 

Hast  thou  be  prowdeuid  eke  of  port 
For  trpttt  of  lady  and  eke  of  lord. 

M&  CbM.  Ctowtf.  A.  ii.  f.  140. 

(2)  To  trust 

1  was  in  prison  wel  ye  wiit, 

To  liclpe  of  you  ne  mygfat  I  trUt«. 

MS,  Addit,  1130S.  f.  iX). 
My  lorde,  when  he  went  to  the  see. 
For  specyalle  trytte  he  toke  me  to  the. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  iL  38,  f.  7S. 

(3)  A  post  or  station  in  hunting. 
1  se  huntynge,  I  le  hornet  Uow, 

Houndee  renne,  the  doe  drawe  adowne. 
And  atte  her  tritte  bowes  set  arow. 

Now  in  August  this  lustl  fnuh  cesona 

MS,  Cantab.  Ft.  1.9,  t.  13. 

\  A  trestle,  or  support 
)  A  windlass. 

I  A  cattle-market    North, 
TRISTER.    See7V»/e(3). 
TRISTESCB.    Sadness. 

Sare  only  that  I  crye  and  bidde, 
I  am  in  trtttsace  alle  amidde. 

aow€r»  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134, 1 196. 

TRISTILY.  Safely ;  securely.  "Qwhennethey 
trutily  had  tretyd,"  Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Lin- 
coin,  f.  57. 

TRISTIVE.    Sad.    {Lat.) 

TRISTUR.    The  same  as  TrUte  (3). 

TRIUMPH.  (1)  A  pubUcshow. 

(2)  A  trump  at  cards,  (f  r.)  The  game  of 
trump  was  also  so  called. 

TRIVANT.    A  truant;  a  loiterer. 

TRIYE*?.  ■%**  as  a  trivet,  perfectly  right 
A  common  phrase. 

TRIVIGANT.    Termagant    (ItaL) 

TRIWEDE.    Honesty.    Heame. 

TROACHER.    A  dealer  in  smuggled  goods. 

TROANT.    A  foolish  feUow.    Exm. 

TROAT.    To  bellow,  said  of  the  buck. 

TROCHE.    To  branch.    (A.-N.) 

TROCHES.    Were  thus  made : 

Take  of  Benjamin  six  ounces,  wood  of  aloes 
eight  ounces,  styrax-calamite  three  ounces,  mask 
half  a  dram,  orxice  two  ounces,  sugar-candy  three 
pound;  powder  them,  and  with  rose-water  make 
troche*.  CMm§tiek8,  1080,  p.  138. 

TROCHINGS.    The  cluster  of  small  branches 

at  the  top  of  a  stag's  horn. 
TROD.    A  footpath.    lAnc.    "  Ran  from  trod 

to  trod,"  Du  Bartas,  p.  360. 
TRODE.    Track;  path.  (A.-S.) 

Yf  thou  ever  trowyde  ore  uudyrstode 
That  thi  wytt  ore  thi  gude 
Commys  of  this^e  and  no5te  of  Code, 
That  es  grett  pryde  and  fals  trode. 

R,  de  Brunne,  MS.  Bowu,  p.  16. 
TRODUS.    Steps. 

They  nyste  never  wher  he  was  a-go, 
Ne  of  his  trodu$  no  sygne  ther  nasse. 

CVmi.  VUodun.  p.  15. 


TROEN. 

Peny  rydys  trven  be  troen, 
Ovyr  all  in  ylke  a  toen. 
On  land  and  eke  on  flode. 
ReOg.  Antiq.  U.  IML 

TROFELTTE.    Ornamented  with  knots.  Gam, 
TROGH.    A  tree. 
TROGHTE.    Belief? 

The  thryde  es  for>thy  that  we  have 
Alle  o  troghte  that  sal  us  sare. 

MS.  HarL  8200,  f.  SI. 
TROIFLARDES.    Triflers ;  idlers. 
TROITE.    The  cuttle-fish  ?    "  Sepia,  Angtice  a 

troite,"  Nominale  MS. 
TROJAN.    A  boon  companion ;  a  person  who 
is  fond  of  liquor.   A  cant  term.    According  to 
some,  a  thi^  was  so  called ;  but  it  was  applied 
somewhat  indiscriminately.    A  rough  manly 
boy  is  now  termed  "  a  fine  Trojan."    Grose 
has  trutty  Trofon,  a  true  friend. 
TROKE.  (1)  To  barter ;  to  truck.    North, 
(2)  To  fall  short. 

He  mone  stond  faste  thereby. 
Or  ellys  hys  schote  wolle  troXre. 

MS.  PcrkingtM  10,  f.  U 

TROKES.  Square  pieces  of  wood  at  the  tops 
of  masts  to  put  the  flag-staffs  in. 

TROLL.  To  trundle.  To  troU  the  bowl,  to 
pass  the  vessel  about  in  drinking. 

TROLLEN.    To  draw;  to  drag.    \a..S.) 

TROLL-MAD AM.  A  game  borrowed  from  the 
French  in  the  16th  century,  now  known  under 
the  name  of  trunks,  q.  y.  Brand  quotes  a 
curious  account  of  this  game,  from  which  it 
appears  to  have  formed  a  favorite  indoor 
amusement  with  the  lady  fashionables  at  Bux- 
ton about  the  year  1572,  and  to  have  been 
somewhat  like  the  modem  game  of  bagatelle. 
There  is  an  allusion  to  it  in  the  Winter's  Talc, 
iv.2. 

TROLLOP,  (n  A  slattern.     Far.  dial 

(2)  A  string  of  horses.    Um. 

TROLLOPISH.    FUthy;  dirty.    SotUh. 

TROLLY.    A  low  heavy  cart     Yar.  dioL 

TROLLYBAGS.    Tripe.     Var,  dial. 

TROLLY-LOLLY.    Coarse  lace. 

TROLUBBER.    A  hedger  and  ditcher.    Dewm, 

TROME.    Band,  or  company.    (A.-S.) 

TROMPE.  (1)  A  trumpet    (A.-N.) 

(2)  A  shin,  or  shank. 
TROMPOUR.    A  trumpeter. 

TRONAGE.    A  toll  for  the  weighing  of  wool  in 

the  market.     Coles. 
TRONCHEON.    A  scab. 
TRONCHON.    A  fragment    {J..N.) 
Upon  a  trondum  of  a  spere, 
He  serthe  hed  of  the  bore. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  IL  38,  f.  10«. 

TRONE.  (1)  A  throne.  (A.-N.)  It  is  the  verb, 
to  enthrone,  in  this  example. 

And  ther  soulys  to  he^yn  bere. 
Before  God  tronyd  they  were. 

MS.  Cantab.  FC  U.  98,  f.  Si. 

(2^  A  ridge  of  mown  hay.     West. 

(3)  A  post,  or  log  of  wood. 
TRONES.    A  steelyard.    North. 
TRONSOUN.    A  dub,  or  staff. 
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And  was  Mcomen  a  ganoun. 
In  hond  berand  a  trotuowu 

Arthour  and  MtHin,  p.  SflD. 

TROP.    An  inteijection  used  by  riders  to  ex- 
cite a  dull  horse.    Somerset, 
TROPE. 

5«f  he  be  ttjt  aod  of  herte  hej, 
TVo/whym  aofte,  and  go  hym  ne$. 
And  when  thou  herctt  where  he  wole  byde, 
Jere  hym  penaunce  thenne  also  that  tyde. 

jr^.  Cbit,  Ciaud,  A.  U.  f.  140. 

OPERT.    The  first  words  of  a  psalm,  &c. 
TROPIE. 

And  aipie  hem  bl  tropie. 
And  ao  fond  hem  to  aatxoie. 

Arthimr  and  Merlin,  p.  2S0. 
TROROROW.    The  cry  of  hunters  returning 

home  after  the  hunt  is  over. 
TROSSERS.    Close  drawers,  or  trousers. 
TROSTELS.    Trestles. 

It.  to  Davy  vj.  peweter  platters,  a  planke  to  make 
a  table-bord,  with  apayeroflrottef*. 

Tatt.  frttutt.  p.  786. 
TROT.    An  old  woman,  in  contempt. 
This  leare  I  learned  of  a  beldame  Trot, 
(When  I  was  yong  and  wylde  as  now  thou  art.) 

ThM  4JB!^thnaU  Shepheard,  IfiM. 

TROTEVALE.    A  trifling  thing. 

Yn  gamys  and  festys  and  at  the  ale, 
Love  men  to  lestene  troteoale, 

MS,  Harl.  1701,  f.  1. 
5e  wommen,  thenketh  on  thys  tale. 
And  taketh  hyt  for  no  tntevdlt, 

jrs.  Har/.1701,  f.M. 
So  fare  men  here  by  thys  tale. 
Some  holde  hyt  but  a  troteoate. 

MS.  Harl.  1101,  t.  91, 
Or  thou  ledyst  any  man  to  the  ale. 
And  madest  hym  drunk  with  trotevaU, 

MS,  Harl.  1701,  f.  40. 

TROTH.  (1)  Faith ;  pledge ;  assurance. 

(2)  A  band,  or  company. 
TROTH-PLIGHT.    The  passing  of  a  solemn 

▼ow,  either  of  friendship  or  marriage. 
TROTTER-PIE.    Urry,  in  his  MS.  Additions 

to  Ray,  gives  this  as  an  Oxfordshire  term  for 

a  round  apple-pie  with  quinces  in  it.    It  now 

appears  to  have  fallen  out  of  use. 
TROTTERS.    Curds.    North. 
TROTTLES.    Sheep's  dung.    Line. 
TROU.    A  small  cart,  or  drag.     CAeih. 
TROUAGE.    Tribute.    (J.-N,) 
TROUBLE.  (1^  An  imp^ection.     fFett. 
r2)  Dark;  gloomy.    {A,-N,) 

(3)  To  be  in  trouble^  to  be  arrested  for  any  crime. 
f'ar,diaL 

(4)  A  woman's  travail    East, 

(5)  To  trouble  signifies  to  be  in  trouble.  '*  Don't 
you  trouble'*  means  "  don't  trouble  yourself.*' 
Herefordsh, 

TROUBLOUS.    FuU  of  troubles. 

Therfor  of  right  it  must  nedis  be  thus. 
My  soule  to  dwell  in  waters  trouhlotu, 
That  ben  salt  and  bitter  for  to  tacte. 
And  them  to  take  as  for  my  repaste. 

MS.  Bawl.  C.  95, 

TROUBY.    A  troubling. 

TROUE.    A  hole.    (J.-N.) 

TROUGH.    A  stone  coffin. 


TROUL.    The  same  as  Troll,  q.  r. 

TROUNCE.  To  beat.  Var.  dial  Tronncer, 
one  who  beats,  Ovid  de  arte  Amandi,  a  mock 
poem,  Lond.  1677,  p.  149. 

TROUNCE-HOLE.  A  game  at  ball,  very  like 
trap-ball,  but  more  simple;  a  hole  in  the 
ground  serving  for  the  trap,  a  flat  piece  of 
bone  for  the  trigger,  and  a  cudgel  for  the  bat. 

TROUNCH.    To  tramp  in  the  mud.    Detfon. 

TROUNCHEN.    To  carve  an  eeL 

TROUS.    The  trimmings  of  a  hedge. 

TROUT.    To  coagulate.    Sec  Trouts. 

TROUTHHEDE.  Truth.  (^.-5.) 
Fynde  he  may  ynouje  to  telle 
Of  hir  goodnesse,  of  hlr  trtmthhed^, 

Cur$orMundi,  JC9.  CoU.  THn,  Cantab,  f.  I. 

TROUTS.    Curds  taken  off  the  whey  when  it  ii 
boiled ;  a  rustic  word.    In  some  places  they 
are  called  trotters.    North. 
TROVEL.    A  mill-stream. 
TROW.    A  trough.    Si^.    "  Tyll  two  trowys 

he  gan  hym  lede,"  MS.  Ashm.  61. 
TROWANDISE.    Begging.    {J.-N,) 
TROWCAN.    AUttlcdish. 
TROWE.    To  believe,  think,  suppose. 
Os  y  nevyr  syr  James  sloo. 
He  delyryr  me  of  woo. 
And  so  y  trow«  he  schalle  I 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  U.  38,  f.  78. 

TROWEL.    To  play  trowel,  L  e.  truant. 
TROWET.    Truth. 

Be  mey  trotoet,  thow  seys  soyt,  seyde  Roben. 

Robin  Hood,  1.8S. 

TROWUS.    Perfidious.    (A.-S.) 

His  kny5tehode,  his  power,  his  ordinance,  hisryjte, 

Agaynst  the  trotolis  tempest  avaylid  hym  no  thynge ; 

What  may  manhode  do  agaynst  Goddes  my5te  ? 

The  wynde^  the  water  spareth  nodyr  prynce  ne  kyng  I 

Haply  that  trowblll  was  for  wick  yd  lyvyng. 

Ck>d  wolde  every  creature  his  maker  shulde  know. 

Wherefore,  good  Lorde,  evermore  thy  will  be  doo  I 

MS.  Bibl,  Reg.  17  D.  XT 

TROW-MOTHER.    A  reputed  mother. 

TROWPES.    Thorpe ;  viUages. 

The  tame  Tuddoke  and  the  cowarde  kyte. 
The  coke  that  orlege  yt  of  Irotopeslyte. 

Chawxr,  MS,  Cantab,  Ft,  1, 6,  f.  28. 

TROWS.  A  sort  of  double  boat,  with  an  open 
interval  between,  and  closed  at  the  ends ;  used 
on  the  North  Tyne  for  salmon  fishing:  the 
fisher  standing  across  the  opening,  leister  in 
hand,  ready  to  strike  any  fish  which  may  pass 
beneath.  Northumb. 
TROWSES.    The  close  drawers  over  which  the 

hose  or  slops  were  drawn.     Giford. 
TROXY.    Frolicsome.    Leic. 
TRUAGE.     Homage? 

Hoping  that,  as  he  should  stoop  to  doo  him 
truag;  he  might  seaxe  upon  his  throate  and  stifle 
him  before  he  should  be  able  to  recover  himselfe 
flrom  his  false  embrace. 

VaOt^s  Pierce  Pennileeee,  1692. 
TRUANDISE.   Idleness? 

But  they  me  schopen  that  I  idiulde 
Bschive  of  slep  the  truarMee. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  12L 

TRUB.    A  slattern.    Devon. 
TRUBAGULLT.    A  short,  dirty,  ragged  fellow 
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•ocQttomed  to  perfmrm  tbe  most  menial 

TRUBYLYERE.    MowMtlous? 

For  it  may  fUle  tumtyme  that  th«  tmb^Uftrt  that 
thoa  hase  bene  owtvarde  with  actyfc  werkcs,  the 
more  brynnande  detyre  thou  talle  hafc  to  Oodd. 

M8.  LbteoU  A.  1.  17.  f.  SM. 

TRUCHMAN.  An  interpreter.  Trooehemam, 
Cunningham't  Rer.  Ace.  p.  126.  Sometimes 
printed  troumekmanf  as  in  Peele,  iL  201. 

TRUCK.  (1)  A  cow  is  said  to  truck  when  her 
milk  fails.    North. 

(2)  Odds  and  ends ;  rubbish.    East. 

(3)  Wicked  language.    North, 

(4)  A  drag  for  timber.     Far.  dial 

(5)  To  baiie,  or  diminish.    Derb. 

(6)  To  traffic  by  exchange. 

(7)  An  old  game.    Holme,  iiL  263. 
TRUCKLE.  (1)  To  rolL    Devon. 

(2)  A  pulley.  Also  a  wheel  or  ball  underneath 
anything  for  the  purpose  oi  moving  or  rolling 
it.    Still  in  use. 

TRUCKLE-BED.  A  low  bed  on  small  wheels 
or  castors,  trundled  under  another  in  the 
day  time,  and  drawn  out  at  night  for  a 
servant  or  other  inferior  person  to  sleep  on. 
Forby. 

TRUCK-SHOP.  A  shop  at  which  the  workmen, 
in  some  of  the  manufacturing  districts,  receive 
various  articles  of  food,  clothing,  &c,  in  lieu 
of  money,  for  their  wages. 

TRUCKY.    Cheating.     Yorksh. 

TRUE.    Honest. 

TRUE-BLUE.  The  best  blue  colour.  Meta- 
phorically, a  honest  good  fellow. 

TRUELLE.    Labour;  sweat. 

TRUE-PENNY.  "Generally  Old^Tnupemny, 
as  it  occurs  in  Sh.  Hamlet,  where  the  applica- 
tion of  it  to  the  ghost  is  unseemly  and  incon- 
gruous, yet  it  hM  attracted  no  notice  from 
any  commentator.  Its  present  meaning  is, 
hearty  old  fellow;  staunch  and  trusty ;  true 
to  his  purpose  or  pledge,''  Forby.  This  i^ 
pears  more  to  the  purpose  than  the  informa- 
tion given  by  Mr.  Collier,  *Mt  is  a  mining 
term,  and  signifies  a  particular  indication  in 
the  soil  of  the  direction  iii  which  ore  is  to  be 
found." 

TRUFP.  (1)  A  trough.     Wt9t. 

(2)  A  trout     Comw. 

TRUFFILLERE.    A  trifler. 

TRUFLE.   Anything  worthless. 

TRUG.  (1)  A  trull.    Middleton,  ii.  222. 

(2)  A  wooden  basket  for  carrying  chips  orvege- 
tables.  Sttitex.  Ray  says,  "  a  tray  for  milk 
or  the  like." 

(3)  Two  thirds  of  a  bushel  of  wheat. 
TRUGGING- PLACE.      "The    whore-house, 

which  is  called  a  truggmg-place"  The  Belman 
of  London,  1608. 
TRUGH.    Through. 

That  no  roan  may  his  letters  know  nor  le, 
AUethough  he  loohe  trugh  spectacles  thre. 

MS.RmoU  C.88. 
TRULL.  (1)  To  underdrain.    Statex. 
(2)  To  bowl,  or  trundle.    Far.  dial 


TRULL-OF-TRUST.  A  woman  of  bad  chancter. 

For  to  satlsfyc  your  waotoo  Inst 
1  shall  apoynt  yon  a  trutl-pf'tnut, 
Nota feyrer  in  this  towne. 

Inter  hide  eftite  Four  SJemente. 

TRUME.    A  company  of  people.    (J.-S.) 
Bisydes  stoodeth  a  feondes  trume. 
And  waitech  hwenne  the  saolca  come. 

MS.  CM.  Jet.  QrtM.  L  S». 

TRUMP.  (1)  A  game  at  cards,  similar  to  the 
modem  game  of  whist. 

(2)  To  Ue ;  to  boast.    North. 

(3)  The  tube  of  a  pea-shooter. 

(4)  A  trumpeter.    {A.'N.) 
TRUMPEN.    To  sound  a  trumpet 

The  kynge,  whanne  It  was  ny  jte  anooe. 
This  man  assent*,  and  bad  him  gone 
To  trwmpsM  at  his  brother  gate. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  JtMq.  134,  f.  fiS. 

TRUMPET.    A  trumpeter. 

TRUMPH.    A  trump  at  cards.     North, 

TRUMPS.  Anything  filling  out  fortunately  is 
said  to  turn  ^  trumpi.  To  be  put  to  the 
last  trumps,  L  e.  to  the  last  push. 

TRUNCH.   Short  and  thick.    Eatt. 

TRUNCHON.    A  horse-vrorm.    PaXagrave. 

TRUNDLE.  (1)  Anything  globular.    North. 

(2)  The  small  entrails  of  acalf. 

TRUNDLE-BED.    Same  as  Trudkte-hed^  q.v. 

TRUNDLE-TAIL.    A  curiy-tailed  dog. 

TRUNDLING-CHEATS.    Carte,  or  coaches. 

TRUNIS.    Confidence;  trust    {A..S.) 

TRUNK.  (1)  A  tube ;  a  pcA-shooter. 

(2)  A  trump  at  cards.    North. 

h\  The  same  as  Trunk-horn,  q.  v. 

(4^  A  place  for  keeping  fish  in. 

(51  An  under-ground  drain.    Sntttr. 

h)  To  lop  off.    HoweU. 

(7)  A  blockhead,  or  dunce.    Blount. 

TRUNKET.  A  game  at  ball  played  with  bhort 
sticks,  and  having  a  hole  in  the  ground  in  lieu 
of  stumps  or  wicks,  as  in  cricket ;  and  with 
these  exceptions,  and  the  ball  being  cop*d  in- 
stead of  bowled  or  trickled  on  the  ground,  it 
is  played  in  the  same  vray ;  the  person  striking 
the  ball  must  be  caug|ht  out,  or  the  ball  must 
be  deposited  in  the  hole  before  the  stidc  or 
cudgel  can  be  placed  there. 

TRUNK-HOSE.  Large  breeches,  which,  on 
their  first  appearance,  covered  the  greater  part 
of  the  thighs,  but  afterwards  extended  below 
the  knees.  They  were  stuflled  to  an  enormous 
size  with  hair,  wool,  &c 

An  ererlastlng  bale,  hell  In  tntnfc-hote. 
Uncased,  the  dlvel's  Don  Quixot  In  prose. 

FUteher*9  Poeme,  p.  190. 

TRUNKS.  (1)  Same  u  troO-madam,  q.  v.  It 
is  still  called  trunh$.    Brand,  iL  215. 

Yet  in  my  opinion  It  were  not  fit  for  them  to  play 
at  stoole^hall  among  wenches,  nor  at  mum-chanoeor 
maw  with  idle  loose  compoiions,  nor  at  tnutkee 
in  OuUe-hals. 

Raimokle^  Overthrow  c/Stage-Ptaifee,  1509,  p.  SX 

(2)  Iron  hoops,  with  a  bag  net  attached,  used  to 
catch  crabi  and  lobsters.    Hartlepool 

TRUNK-WAY.  A  watercourse  through  an  ardi 
of  masonry,  turned  over  a  ditch  before  a  gat^ 
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TRUNK-WEAM.    A  fiddle. 
TRUNLIN.    AlargecoaL    North, 
TRUNNLE.    The  same  as  Trendle,  q.  v. 
TRUNTLEMENT.    Trumpery.   North, 
TRUPHILLE.    A  trifle. 
TRUSH.  (1)  A  hassock.   Kent. 

(2)  To  truth  about,  to  litter. 

(3)  To  run  about  in  the  dirt.    North. 
TRUSLE.  (1)  Trust.    Weber. 

(2)  To  wrap  up ;  to  get  ready. 
TRUSS.  (1)  A  padded  jacket  worn  under  the 
armour  to  protect  the  skin. 

(2)  To  tie  the  points  of  hose.  To  trust  ifp,  to 
tuck  up  the  gown,  &c 

(3)  The  baggage  of  an  army. 

(4)  To  pack  up.    Henee,  to  make  ready. 

And  tnM9  al  that  hemithen  fynde 
or  hlse,  in  arke,  or  in  Iciste. 

HaveUk,  S018. 

(5)  A  boy's  game,  like  leap-frog. 

(6)  Trutt  up,  to  hang  a  person. 
TRUSSEL.  (1)  A  pack,  or  bundle. 
(2)  A  stand  for  a  barreL    Kent. 
TRUSSES.    The  same  as  Trowtet,  q.  t. 
TRUSSING.    In  falconry,  is  a  hawk's  raising 

any  fowl  or  prey  aloft ;  soaring  up,  and  then 
descending  with  it  to  the  ground. 

TRUSSING-BASKET.  A  basket  used  for  con- 
veying large  parcels  (tf  goods.  Called  also  a 
trussing-coffer. 

TRUSSING-BED.  A  travelling  bed.  "Trusayng 
bedde,  lit  de  champ"  Palsgrave. 

Also  my  large  bed  of  black  velvet,  embroidered 
witli  a  circle  of  fetter-locki,  and  garters,  all  the  beds 
made  for  my  body  called  in  England  trMM»ingh«d», 
Tett.  r^huu  p.  141. 

TRUT.  (1)  Stercus.    Heame. 

(2)  The  cry  of  hunters  returning  home  after  the 
sport  is  finished. 

TRUTH Y.    Faithful;  veracious.    Eatt. 

TRY.  (1)  To  fare.   Somertet. 

(2)  A  com  screen.    Also,  to  screen. 

(3)  To  boil  down  lard.   Eatt. 

Ci)  How  de  try,  how  do  you  do  ?    Exm, 

(5)  A  club  tipped  with  iron. 

TRYALYTES.    Three  benefices  united. 

TRYERS. 

And  ihew'd  themselTet  aa  errant  lyart. 
At  th'  were  'prentice  to  the  tr^erg, 

Brom^s  Songa,  1861,  p.  167* 

TRYSTI.    Trusty ;  secure. 

On  try»H  roche  heo  stondeth  fast, 
And  wyth  depe  dyche  buth  all  be  cast. 

RgUgkutPtmnt,  xt.  Cent. 
TRYVE.    To  drive. 

In  chastbynge  hath  made  a  rod 
To  (fyveawey  hire  wantonnesse. 

Oower,  MS.  Soe,  Jntiq.  134,  t  111. 

TU.    To  work  hard.  North. 

TUARN.    The  place  in  an  iron  furnace  which 

receives  the  metaL    Siqj^. 
TUAY.    Two. 

From  ameroorwe  to  the  midday. 
He  hadde  ttrengthe  of  knlghtes  ftMy. 

Arthimr  and  MerHn,  p.  178. 

TUB.  (1)  Tale  qf  a  tui,  a  tstapid  nons^uiical 
ttoiy. 


(2)  The  top  of  a  malt-kiln. 

!3 )  The  gurnet.    Cormo. 
4)  One  mode  of  curing  the  luet  venerea  was  by 

the  tub,  the  patient  sweating  fbr  a  considerable 

time  in  a  heated  tub.     This  mode  is  often 

alluded  to  by  early  writers. 
TUBBAN.    Adodofearth.    Comw. 
TUBBER.    A  cooper.   North. 
TUBBLE.    A  mattock.   Devon. 
TU  B-IRON.  An  iron  placed  in  front  of  a  smith's 

fire-place,  having  a  hole  through  which  the 

spout  of  the  bellows  is  put. 
TUBLE.    Earthenware.    IFett. 
TU-BRUGGE.    A  drawbridge. 
TUCK.  (1)  To  eat.    Also,  an  appetite. 

(2)  A  short  pinafore.   Eatt. 

(3)  To  smart  with  pain.  Wiltt.  In  Devonshire, 
to  pinch  severely. 

4)  A  slap.   Devon. 

5)  A  horizontal  fold  made  in  a  garment  to  ac- 
commodate it  to  the  height  of  a  growing 
person. 

6)  To  touch.    Somertet 

7)  A  rapier.    Still  in  use. 
(8)  To  chuck.    Comw. 
TUCKER.  (1)  A  fuller.    Wett. 
(2)  The  same  as  Pinner,  q.  v. 
TUCKER-IN.    A  chambermaid.    Wett. 
TUCKET.    A  slight  flourish  on  a  trumpet. 
TUCKING.    A  bag  used  for  carrying  beans  in 

when  setting  them.    Glouc. 

TUCKING-GIRDLB.  «*TuckyngkyrdeU,#flmc. 
ture  decourter,"*  Palsgrave. 

TUCKS.  Iron  pins  in  the  frame  of  a  timber- 
tug  to  prevent  the  timber  slipping  off. 

TUCKSHELLS.    Tusks.    Suttex. 

TUE.  (1)  To  rumple.    North. 

(2)  The  same  as  Tev,  q.  v. 
TUEL.  (1)  A  towa    Wett. 

{2)  The  fundament    See  TeweL 

(3)  A  vexatious  meddling.    North. 
TUEN.    Togo. 

Ant  ailethe  other  that  mine  buen, 
Shule  to  bliise  with  me  hien. 

Harrowing  of  HM,  p.  2% 

TUFF.  (1)  A  Turkish  turban. 

(2)  A  tasseL     Also,  to  ornament  with  tassels. 

(3)  A  lock  of  wool. 

(4)  To  spit  or  hiss,  as  a  cat 
TUFFOLD.    A  small  outhouse.     YorJtth. 
TUFT.    A  grove,  or  plantation. 
TUFT-HUNTER.     A  hanger-on  to  noblemen 

and  persons  of  quality. 

TUFT-MOCKADO.  A  mixed  stuff  made  to  imi- 
tate  tufted  taffeta,  or  velvet 

TUFT-TAFFATY.   A  taffaty  tufted,  or  left  with 
a  nap  on  it,  like  velvet 
Sleevelesa  his  Jerkin  was,  and  it  had  been 
Velvet,  but  'twas  now  (so  much  ground  was  seen) 
Become  ty^tqffiaty  ;  and  our  children  shall 
See  it  plain  rash  a  while,  then  nought  at  all. 

Dmnif§  Poemt,  p.  ISft 

TUG.  (1)  A  contest    Var.diaL 

(2)  A  timber-carriage.    Suttex. 

hS  To  rob ;  to  spoil.    North. 

(4)  A  difiScult  undertaking.    Wett. 
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TUG-IRON.    An  iron  on  the  shafts  of  a  waggon 

to  hitch  the  traces  to. 
TUGMUTTON.    A  great  ^utton. 
TUGURRYSCHUDDE.    A  hot. 
TUiGHT.    Twitched;  torn  off. 
TUINDE. 

TSt^Hdfi  thjn  ye,  that  thow  ne  w 
The  cuntde  worldet  Twiyte. 

M8.  CMC.  CZaiMf.  A.  li.  f.  127. 

TUKE.    Gave.    U.-S,) 

H«  bad  we  letter  by  the  noke. 
To  the  erie  he  it  tuke, 

MS,  Uneoln  A.  1. 17>  f.  130. 

TUL.    To.    North. 
TULIEN.    ToUbour-.totilL    (^.-5.) 
TULKE.    A  man,  or  knight. 
TULKY.    A  turkey.   St^folk. 
TULLE.    ToaUure.    (^.-&) 
TULLY.    A  littte  wretch.      Yorish. 
TULSURELIKE.    Red  in  the  face. 
TULT.    To  it.    North. 
TULY.    A  kind  of  red  or  scarlet  colour.    Silk 
of  this  colour  is  often  alluded  to,  as  in  Richard 
Goer  de  Lion,  67,  1516 ;  and  carpets  and  ta- 
pestry, Syr  Gawayne,  pp.  23,  33.     In  MS. 
Sloane  73,  f.  214,  are  diiections  **  for  to  make 
bokeram,  tuly,  or  tuly  thred,  secundum  Oris- 
tiane  de  Prake  in  Heme." 

I  schel  the  yere  to  the  wage 
A  mantel  whit  lo  melk, 
Thebroider  is  of  tuU  lelk, 
Beteo  abouten  with  rede  golde. 

Btvttf^fHamUnm,  p.  47< 

TUM.  To  card  wool  for  the  first  time.  Ray 
says,  to  mix  wool  of  divers  colours. 

After  your  wooll  Is  oyl'd  and  anointed  thus,  you 
•hall  then  turn  It,  which  b,  you  shall  put  it  forth  as 
you  did  before  when  you  mixed  it,  and  card  It  over 
again  upon  your  stndc  cards :  and  then  tboee  card- 
ings  which  you  strike  off  are  called  tumnOngt,  which 
you  shall  lay  by  till  it  confte  to  a  spinning. 

MarkhanCt  RnglUh  Wnu0-W\^,  1675,  p.  196. 

TUM6ESTERE.    A  dancer. 

Herodiaa  doufter,  that  was  a  tumheti9r«f  and  tum- 
blede  byfore  him  and  other  grete  lordes  of  that 
contre,  he  grantede  to  5eve  hure  whaterere  he  wolde 
bydde.  MS.  Hart.  9398,  f.  8. 

TUMBLE.  (1)  To  dance. 

Hyt  telleth  that  Eroud  swore 
To  here  that  tumbled  yn  the  flore. 

MS,  HarL  1701,  f.  19. 

(2)  To  mmple  the  dress.    Var,  Sal, 

TUMBLE-CAR.  A  cart  drawn  by  a  single 
horse ;  probably  so  named  from  the  axle  being 
made  h»t  in  the  wheels,  and  turning  round 
with  them. 

TUMBLER.  (1)  A  tumbril.   Eoit. 

(2)  A  dancer.    See  l^mble  (1 ). 

(S)  A  kind  of  dog  formerly  employed  for  taking 
rabbits.  This  it  effected  by  tumbling  itself 
about  in  a  careless  manner  till  within  reach  of 
the  prey,  and  then  seizing  it  by  a  sudden 
tprlng. 

TUMBLING-SHAFT.  A  spmdle  rod  in  an 
oatmeal  mill,  lying  under  the  floor.  Eatt. 

TUMBREL.  (1)  A  cucking-stooL 

(2)  A  dung.cart.    West. 


Wherfore  breake  off  your  daonce,  yoo  fisiries  and 
dTca,  and  come  (torn  the  fieldes.  with  the  tome  oar- 
cases  of  your  tumitnria*,  for  your  kingdome  is  ex- 
pired. 

KpUt,  pr^ed  to  Sidne^t  AttropM  mnd  SteOa,  IfiOU 
TUMMALS.    A  heap;  a  quantity.   Devon. 
TUMMLE.    To  tumble.    North. 
TUMMUZ.    Thomas.    North. 
TUMP.    A  heap;  a  hillock.    Wett. 
TUMPTSNER.      A    settler.      "That'U  be  a 
tumpttner  for  the  old  gentleman."  Somerset. 
TUMPY.     Uneven ;  having  tumps.    Wett, 
TUN.  (1)  A  tub ;  a  barrel    Also  a  verb,  to  put 
liquor  into  casks  or  barrels. 

That  ny5e  his  hous  he  let  devyie, 
Endelooge  upon  an  axeltre. 
To  sette  a  tumne  in  his  degre. 

GOMMT,  MS.  8oe.  Jntiq.  134.  f.  Se. 
But  when  troathe  sette  abroche  here  twme. 

L^gatt,  MS,  AshmoU  39.  f.  45. 

(2)  The  upper  part  of  a  chimney.    Sometimes, 
the  chimney  itself.   West. 

(3)  A  stalking-horse  for  partridges. 

(4)  A  town.    Havelok,  1001. 

(5)  A  liUle  cup.    Kennett. 

TUNACLE.     "A  tunacle,  dalmatiea,  tutuc^ 

tumculot"  MS.  Dictionary,  circa  1500. 
TUNDER.    Tinder.    Var.diaL 
TUN-DISIL    A  wooden  funnel,  through  which 

liquor  is  poured  into  casks.    West. 
TUNE.  (1)  To  the  **tune"  of  any  turn,  is  a 

phrase  often  used.    '*  You  look  as  if  you  were 

Don  Diego'd  to  the  time  of   a  thousand 

pounds."— 7^  Tatter,  No.  31. 
(2)  Order ;  temper.     Var.  dioL 
TUNE-UP.    Tobegmtosing.    South. 
TUNHOVE.    Ground  ivy.    Pr.Parv. 
TUNMERE.    The  line  of  procession  in  perara- 

bulsting  the  bounds  of  a  parish.  East. 
TUNNEGAR.    A  funnel.    West. 
TUNNEL.  (1)  A  funnel    Still  in  use. 
(2)  An  arched  drain.     Yorksh. 
TUNNEL-GRUNTERS.    Potatoes.     West. 
TUNNER.(1)  Either.  Devon. 
(2)  The  same  as  Tunnel^  q.  v. 
TUNNIF.    The  forget-me-not.   East. 
TUNNING.    Brewing. 
TUNNING-DISH.(l)AfunneL    (2)Awood«i 

dish  used  in  dairies.     West. 
TUNWONGE.    "  Ten^fus,  a  tunwonge,"  Nomi- 

nale  MS.  inter  membra  humani  corporis.  See 

Thonwanffe. 
TUP.  (1)  A  ram.     Var.  dial    Turn  the  top  to 

ride,  L  e.  put  the  ram  to  the  ewe.    Also  a 

verb,  to  butt.    It  is  an  archaism. 
(2)  To  bow  to  a  person  before  drinking.  Lane. 
TUPMAN.    A  breeder  of  tups  or  rams. 
TURBANT.    A  turban.    Florio,  p.  101. 
TURBE.    Squadron ;  troop.    Heame. 
TURBERY.    A  boggy  ground. 
TURBOLT.    Aturbot 
TURCOT.    The  wryneck.    Howett. 
TURCULONY.    An  old  dance. 
TUREILE.    A  turret.    Heame. 
TURF.  (1)  Cakes  for  firing,  made  by  tanners  froa 

the  refuse  of  oak  bark.     Wilts. 
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(2)  Peat  moss.    Lame, 

(3)  "  Turfe  of  a  cappe,  rthnu^'  Palsgrave  "  Tyrf 
or  tyrvyngupon  an  hoode  or  sieve,  retolueiOt*' 
Pr.  Parv. 

(4)  To  adjust  the  surface  of  sown  turf. 
TURFEGRAVER.    A  ploughman. 
TURFING-SPADE.    A  spade  made  for  under- 
cutting turf.     Var.  dial, 

TURGY.    White  magic ;  a  pretended  conference 

with  good  spirits  or  angels.    Blount, 
TURIN.    The  nose  of  the  bellows. 
TURK.  (1)  An  image  made  of  cloth  or  rags, 

used  by  persons  as  a  mark  for  shooting. 
(2)  A  savage  fellow.     Var.  dial 
TURKEIS.  (1)  Turkish.      (^.-iST.)     "  Turkes 

bowe,  are  turquoyt"  Palsgrave.    "  Turkes 

sworde,  espee,  esclammet**  Ibid. 

(2)  A  precious  stone,  the  turquoise. 
TURKEY-BIRD.    The  wryneck.    Suffolk, 
TURLINS.    Coals  of  a  moderate  size.    North. 
TURMENTILLE.    The  herb  setfoiL 

Who  to  drinkyth  the  water  of  tttrmentiUe,  It  con- 
forth  maiu  mawe,  and  densyt  Tenym,  and  it  atMithe 
iweUinge.  MS,  Sloane  7»  t,  51. 

TURMENTISE.    Torment.    {A.'N,) 

TURMBNTRIE.    Torment ;  torture. 

TURMIT.    A  turnip.     rttr,diaL 

TURN.  (1)  Year,  or  time. 

(2^  A  spmning-wheeL    Devon. 

(3)  To  curdle ;  to  turn  sour.  North,  It  is  used 
in  this  sense  by  Shakespeare. 

(4)  An  act  of  industry.     West. 

(5)  To  turn  the  head^  to  tend  in  sickness,  to  at- 
tend to,  to  direct,  to  educate. 

(6)  The  sheriff's  court    Blouni, 
TURNAMENT.  (1)  Change. 

And  ali  to  asahb  this  lady  waa  brent. 
And  after  arose  agaynealyve  ag  ihe  waa. 
And  oft  she  had  this  himamtnt. 

MS.  Laud.  A16,  r.  75. 
(2)  A  revolving  engine. 

For  thys  tumament  ys  lo  deryiyd, 
I  schall  be  In  my  blode  baptysyd. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  U.  38,  f.  a^ 
TURNBACK.  A  coward. 
TURN.BROACH.  Before  the  introduction  of 
jacks,  spits  were  turned  either  by  dogs  trained 
for  the  purpose,  or  by  lads  kept  in  the  fiunily, 
or  hired,  as  occasions  arose,  to  turn  the  spit, 
or  broach.  These  boys  were  the  turn-broaches. 
See  Warner's  Antiq.  Culm.  p.  97. 

A  fMrne-ftrodhtf,  a  boy  for  hogge  at  Ware. 

U/dgatt^a  Minor  Poem*,  p.  59. 

TURNBULL.STREET.  Formerly  a  noted  re- 
sort for  courtesans  and  bad  characters. 

When  Turmele-Hreet  and  Clarken-well 
Have  sent  all  bawdes  and  whorea  to  helU 

Cobbes  PropheeiMt  1614. 

TURNED-CARD.    A  trump  card. 

TURNEGRECE.    A  spiral  staircase. 

TURNEPING.    Collecting  turnips.     West. 

TURNESOLB.  A  dish  in  ancient  cookery  de- 
scribed in  Warner's  Antiq.  Culin.  p.  84. 

TURNEY.    An  attorney.     Var.  diak 

TURNIE.    A  tournament. 

TURNING.  (1)  A  phut  Ia  linen. 


(2)  A  jest,  or  repartee. 

(3)  Toumaying.    HalL 
TURNING-STICKS.    Long  crooked  sticks  td 

turn  layers  of  com. 

TURNOVER.  A  sort  of  apple  tart,  where  the 
pieces  of  fruit  are  laid  upon  one  half  of  a  cir- 
cular piece  of  crust,  and  the  uncovered  part 
whelmed  over  the  fruit  and  then  baked.  It 
also  means  a  put  off,  or  excuse,  for  not  doing 
anything. 

TURN-PAT.    A  crested  pigeon. 

TURN-PIKE/  (1)  A  lock  in  a  river. 

(2)  A  turnstile,  or  a  post  with  a  movable  cross 
at  the  top.    Jonson,  v.  235. 

TURNSEKE.    To  feel  giddy. 

TURN-SPIT.  This  dog  is  thus  described  in 
Topsell's  Four-Footed  Beasts,  1607,  p.  177  : 

There  Is  comprehended,  under  the  curres  of  the 
coursett  klnde,  a  certaine  dog  in  kitchen  service 
excellent;  for  when  any  meat  is  to  be  roasted,  they 
go  into  a  wheel,  which  they  turning  round  about 
with  the  waight  of  their  bodies,  so  dilligently  looke 
to  their  businesse,  that  no  drudge  nor  scullicm  can 
do  the  feate  more  cunningly.  Whom  the  popular 
sort  hereupon  call  tumetpettt  being  the  last  of  all 
those  which  wee  have  first  mentioned. 

TURN-STRING.  A  string  made  of  twisted  gut, 
much  used  in  spinning. 

TURN-TIPPET.     Same  as  Tum^Turk,  q.  ▼. 

TURN-TRENCHER.    A  Lmcolnshire  game. 

TURN-TURK.  "  To  turn  Turk  was  a  figura- 
tive expression  for  a  change  of  condition  or 
opinion,"  Gifford.  The  expression  is  still 
used,  said  when  a  person  becomes  ill-tempered 
on  account  of  a  joke,  &c 

TURNYNG-TREE.    The  gallows. 

And  at  the  last,  she  and  her  husband,  as  they  de- 
served, were  apprehended,  arraigned,  and  hanged  at 
the  foresayd  tumjfng-trM. 

HaU,  Hmrp  VIII,  f.  224. 

TURPIN.    A  kettle.    A  cant  term. 

TURQUIS.    Turkish. 

Sone  aftre  issued  oute  the  sameselle,  and  the 
dwarfe,  and  had  his  turttui$  bowe  in  his  honde  and 
the  arowes.  MS.  Digby,  185. 

TURR.  (1)  A  word  used  in  driving  pigs. 

(2)  To  butt,  as  a  ram  does. 
TURRIBLE.    A  thurible,  or  censer. 
TURTERS.    "  OrapiOer,  to  gather  grapes  after 

the  turters  or  first  gatherers  thereof/'  HoUy- 

band's  Dictionarie,  1593. 
TURTURE.    A  singing  shepherd.    (Lot.) 
TURVEE.    To  struggle.    Exm, 
TURVES.    ThcpLof^wi/. 
TUSH.  (1)  A  tusk;  a  tooth.    North. 
(2J  To  draw  a  heavy  weight.     West. 

(3)  The  wing  of  a  ploughshare.     GUme. 
TUSK.    A  tuft  of  hair.    "  Tuske  of  heer,  mon^ 

eeau  de  cheveulx"  Palsgrave.    The  term  oc- 
curs in  Ben  Jonson. 
TUSKIN.  (1)  Was  thus  made : 

Take  raw  porke  and  hew  hit  smalle. 

And  grynde  in  a  morter :  temper  hit  thou  scIuUl* 

With  swongen  egges,  but  not  to  thynne ; 

In  gryndynge  put  powder  of  peper  within. 

Thenne  this  flessh  take  up  in  thy  honde. 

And  Tolle  hit  on  balles,  I  undurstonde. 
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bifrataasof  Crabbn:  Ihtfdcwj 

IB  boyUnde  water  thoa  kait  horn  may. 

To  harden  thm  take  hom  owte  to  cole. 

And  play  freerii  broth  fayre  and  wela. 

Therin  caat  perMley.  yiope,  sanay.       [■aaeray  ?] 

That  tmaUeit  hakked  by  any  way. 

Alye  hit  with  floon  or  brcde  for-thy, 

Cokmre  hit  with  safhmn  for  the  mayitri  t 

Ca«t  powder  of  peper  and  clawce  th«to. 

And  lake  thy  ballcs  or  tboa  more  do. 

And  put  therlu ;  boyle  alle  In  fere. 

And  tenre  hit  forth  for  tmakyne  dere. 

MS  Sloant  198b,  p.  99. 

i2)  A  kind  of  lung  coloured  cloth. 
3)  A  country  carter,  or  ploughman. 

TUSSES.  Projecting  stonet  left  in  the  maMmrj 
to  tie  in  the  wall  of  a  building  intended  to  be 
subsequently  annexed. 

TUSSBY.    A  low  drunken  fellow. 

TUSSICATED.    Driren  about ;  tormented. 

TUSSLE.    To  strug^e ;  to  wrestle. 

TUSSOCK.  A  tangled  knot  or  heap.  Far,  dial 
Also,  a  twisted  lock  of  hair. 

TUSTE.    A  toft  of  hair. 

TUT.  (1)  A  hassock.     Comw. 

(2)  A  tut  for  a  tutk,  equivalent  in  meaning  to 
tit  for  tat. 

f3^  To  pull ;  to  tear.    Devon, 

(4)  A  sort  of  stobball  (q.  v.)  play. 

TtJT-GOT.  Come  upon  or  overtaken  by  a  tut, 
or  goblin.  This  spectre  is  recognized  in  and 
near  Spilaby,  but  not  in  all  parts  of  the  county. 
Line, 

TUTHB.    A  tooth.    NominaleMS. 

TUTHERAM.    The  others.     fFe$t. 

TUTIVILLUS.  An  old  name  for  a  celebrated 
demon,  who  is  said  to  have  collected  all  the 
fragments  of  words  which  the  priests  had 
skipped  over  or  mutilated  in  the  performance 
of  the  service,  and  carried  them  to  hell.  See 
Piers  Ploughman,  p.  547 ;  Townley  Mysteries, 
pp.  310, 319 ;  Beliq.  Antiq.  L257 ;  MS.  Lansd. 
762,  f.  101. 

TUTLESHIP.    Protection;  custody. 

TUT-MOUTHED.  Having  the  lower  jaw  pro- 
jecting further  than  the  upper. 

TUT-NOSB.    A  short  snub-nose.    East. 

TUTS.  A  term  at  the  old  game  of  stool-ball. 
See  Clarke's  Phraseologia  Puerilis,  8vo.  Lond. 
1655,  p.  141. 

TUTSON.    The  periwinkle.    East, 

TUT-SUB.    A  hassock.    Somerset, 

TUTTER.(1)  To  stutter.    Somerset, 

(2)  Trouble ;  bother*    East. 

TUTTINO.  (1)  A  tea-drinking  for  women,  suc- 
ceeded by  stronger  potations  in  company  of 
the  other  sex,  and  ending,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, in  scenes  of  ribaldiy  and  debauchery. 
It  is  80  called  only,  I  believe,  in  lincoln ;  in 
other  places  in  the  county  it  is  known  by  the 
name  of  a  bun-feast.  The  custom  is  now  ob- 
solete, or  neariy  to,  to  the  amelioration,  it  is 
hoped,  of  society. 

(2)  An  inferior  description  of  ball ;  perhaps  from 
tuts,  a  maternal  term  of  endearment  for  a 
chUd'sfeet    Line, 


TUTTLB.  (1)  TotfaiU  FSdda. 

(2)  A  crots-grained  fdlow.    Lane. 

(3)  To  whispier ;  to  tdl  tales.    North, 
TUTTLE-BOX.  An  instrument  usedby  ploo^ 

men  for  keeping  their  horses  a  little  apart, 
that  they  may  see  forward  between  them  to 
make  a  straight  furrow. 
TUTTY.  (1)  A  flower ;  a  nosegay.     JFest, 
(2)  ni-tempered ;  sullen.    Beds, 
TUTTY-MORE.    A  flower-root.    Somerset. 
TUT- WORK.    Work  done  by  the  piece.    West, 
TUYLES.    Tools. 

And  the  cause  hereof,  as  it  wele  semes,  e»  tor  je 
hafe  na  Irene  whareof  je  myghte  make  50W  tupu^ 
for  to  wirke  wIthaUc.        MS.  Uneoin  A.  L  17,  £>  95. 
TUYNEN.    To  separate. 

And  as  myjty,  as  1  50W  telle, 
Bothe  of  the  5ates  of  berene  and  heile 
To  tupnem  and  open  at  heyrebyddynge, 
Wythowte  jeynstondynfe  of  any  thynge. 

MS.  Oite,  Oaud.  A.  li.  f.  133. 

TUZ.    A  knot  of  wool  or  hair.    Leic. 
TUZZIMUZZY.  (1)  A  nosegay.    See  Florio,  p. 
492 ;  Nomendator,  1585,  p.  113. 

!2^  The  female  pudendimi. 
3)  Rough ;  ragged ;  dishevelled.  East. 
TWA-BLADE.    A  fdant  with  two  leaves. 
TWACHEL.    The  dew-worm.    East. 
TWACHYLLB.    A  term  applied  to  the  female 

pudendum  in  the  Beliq.  Antiq.  iL  28. 
TWACK.    To  change  frequently.    East. 
TWACKT.    Beaten ;  knocked  about 
TWAGE.    To  pinch ;  to  squeeze.     North. 
TWAILE.    A  towel   Also,  a  net,  or  toil. 

Hurre  bleisad  moder.  seynt  Wultnid. 
Toke  a  twtiifUs  of  ryjt  gode  aray. 

Chmi,  raoduR.p.64. 
TWAINE.    Two.    {A.-S.) 
TWALE.    A  mattock ;  an  axe. 
TWALL.    A  whim.     Suffolk. 
TWALY.    Vexed;  iU-tcmpered.    Sakp, 
TWAM.    To  swoon.    North. 
TWANG.  (1)  A  sharp  taste.     Far.  dial 
(2)  A  quick  pall ;  a  sudden  pang.    North. 
TWANGDILLOWS. 

Pleas*d  with  the  twangdUljmn  of  poor  Crowdrro 

In  a  country  fklr.  Cb/Uii/  Mi*e*Umti«t,  1769.  p.  viiL 
TWANGEY.    AtaU'jr.    North. 
T  WANGLE.    To  entangle ;  to  ruffle.    East. 
TWANGLING.  (1)  SmaU ;  weak.    North. 
(2)  Noisy ;  jingiing.     Shah. 
TWANK.  (1)  To  let  fall  the  carpenter's  chalk- 

line  upon  the  board.   East. 
(2)  To  give  a  smart  slap  with  the  flat  of  the 

nand,  a  stick,  &c   East. 
TWANKING.  (1)  Complaining.   Dorset. 
(2)  Big;  unwieldy.    North. 
TWARCINGB.    Crookedness. 
TWARLY.    Peevish ;  cross.     Chesh. 
TWAT. 

Oire  not  male  names  then  to  such  things  as  thine, 

Bnt  think  thou  hast  two  tumu  6  wife  of  mine. 
FUtchtr^t  FseaM,  p.  ;04 

TWATETH.    A  budc  or  doe  twateth,  i.  e.  makes 

a  noise  at  rutting  time. 
TWATTLB.  (1)  To  tattle ;  to  chatter.  Twailerw^ 

idle  talkers,  Stanihurst,  p.  36. 
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^2)  To  ptt ;  to  mike  much  oC   Norih. 
(3)  A  dwarf;  or  diminutiye  person. 
TWATTLB-BASKET.    An  idle  chttterer. 
TWAYE.    Two. 

Dune,  he  leyde,  how  schiUe  we  doo. 
He  fkyleth  nc^y*  tethe  aleo. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ft.  U.  38,  f.  IM. 

TWEAG.    Doubt ;  perplexity. 
TWEAGERS.    The  same  as  Plu$hei,  q.  v. 
TWEAK.    A  whore.    Also,  a  whoremonger. 
TWEASOME.    Two  in  company.    North. 
TWEE.    To  be  in  a  twee  is  to  be  sweating  with 

fright  or  vexation ;  probably  per  metatbesin 

for  tew.    Line. 
TWEEDLE.    To  twist    Dewm. 
TWEER.    To  peep ;  to  pry.    See  Twire. 
TWEERS.    Bellows  at  an  iron  fnmace. 
TWEEZES.    Tweezers.    Middleton,  iv.  119. 
TWEIFOLD.    Double.    (J.-S.) 
TWELE.    The  same  as  Twill,  q.  y. 
TWELF-TYDE.    Twelfth  day. 

At  the  city  of  New  Sarnm,  U  a  Tery  great  fkire 

for  doftth  at  2\M(<li;yde  called  Twelfe  market. 

jMrrt^*  Wm*,  MS.  Aofiol  Soe.  p.  333. 

TWELL.    Twelve.    Arch.  xxx.  414. 
TWELVE-HOLES.    A  game  similar  to  nme- 

holes,  mentioned  in  Florio,  ed.  1611,  p.  20. 
TWELVE-SCORE.  That  is,  twelve  score  yards, 

a  common  length  for  a  shot  in  archery. 
TWEY.    Two.    (^.-5.) 

Twty  tchelyng  ther  It  more  t 
Forgete  hem  not.  be  Ooddia  ore  I 

MS.  CmOttb.  Ff .  V.  48,  f.  38. 

TWEYANGLYS.    A  kind  ot  worm. 
TWEYNED.    Separated. 
TWIBIL.  (1)  A  mattock ;  an  axe.    An  imple- 
ment like  a  pickaxe,  but  having,  instead  of 
points,  flat  terminations,  one  of  which  is  hori- 
zontal, the  other  perpendicular.  Herrfordeh, 
(2)  An  instrument  used  for  making  mortises, 
"Twyble     an    instrument    for    carpentars, 
hemago**  Palsgrave.    The  two  meanings  of 
this  word  have  been  frequently  confused. 
5e,  5e,  aeyd  the  hcubglU, 
Thou  ipekca  ever  ageyne  tkylle, 
I-wyt,  i-wyt.  It  wylle  not  bene, 
Ne  nercr  I  thlnke  that  he  wylle  thene. 

Ma,jMimoU^l. 
TWICK.    A  sudden  jerk.  We»t.  It  occurs  u  a 

verb  in  Towneley  Myst.  p.  220. 
TWICROOKS.  Little  crooks  bent  contrary  ways 
in  order  to  lengthen  out  the  trammels  on 
which  the  pot-hooks  are  hung.     Oloue. 
TWIDDLE.  (1)  A  pimple.    Svlffolk. 
(2)  To  be  busy  about  trifles.     To  twiddle  the 

ftngere,  to  do  nothing.     Ftar.  dial 
TWIES.    Twice.    (J.-S.) 

The  pater  noiter  and  tlie  crede 
Predie  thy  paresch  thou  moete  nede 
TwyM  or  tlwyes  In  the  5ere, 
To  thy  paretch  hole  and  fere. 

MS.  Cott.  CUmd.  A.  U.  f.  139. 
TWIFALLOW.    Ste  Trjfallow. 
TWIFILS.    Two-folds. 

TWIG.  (1)  To  understand  a  person's  motives  or 
meaning.  '*  I  twigged  what  he'd  be  arter." 
rar.dioL 


ra^  To  beat.     Var.dial. 

(3)  To  do  anything  energetically. 

TWIGGEN.    Made  of  twigs. 

TWIGGER.    A  wencher.    Dido,  p.  50.    The 

term  is  applied  to  a  sheep  in  Tiisser,  p.  93. 
TWIGHT.  (1)  To  twit ;  to  reproach.    The  term 

occurs  in  Holinshed,  Chron.  IreL  p.  80. 

(2)  To  twitch,  or  bind. 

(3)  Quickly? 

Mahoune  and  Margot  he  will  fonak  twlght. 
For  to  be  crbtyned  and  fbiaak  ther  fyne» 

Aefand,  MS.  Laud.  388,  f  .  384 

(4)  Pulled;  snatched.   {J..S.) 

Bot  among  them  all  ryjht. 
The  quene  waa  awey  (loyjM, 
And  with  the  feyry  awey  i-nooae. 
The  ne  wyat  wer  ache  waa  come  I 

MS.  JshmoUei,  XV.  Cent. 
Be  the  neck  idie  hym  tw^te. 
And  let  hym  hange  all  nyghte. 

MS.  CtmUib.  Ff.  U.  98,  f.  117. 

TWIGLE.  (1)  To  wri^e.    (2)  Putuo. 
TWIKIN.     A  word  used  in  Yoricshiie  for  two 

apples  growing  together. 
TWIKLE.    To  walk  awkwardly,  u  if  with  • 

twist  in  the  legs.    Northumb. 
TWILADE.    To  load,  unlade  the  load,  then  re- 

turn  for  a  second  and  take  up  the  flrst  load. 

This  is  done  where  the  ground  is  broken  or 

stickle.    Dorwet. 
TWILL.  (1)  A  quill;  a  reed.    North. 
(2)  A  spool  to  wind  yarn  upon. 
?3)UntiL    Eoit. 
(4)A  sort  of  coane  linen  doth. 
TWILLY.    To  turn  reversedly. 
TWILT.  (1)  To  beat    But. 
(2)  A  <iuilt     Var.dkiL 
TWILY.    Restless;  wearisome. 
TWIN.    To  divide  into  two  parts. 
TWINDILLING.    A  twin. 
TWINDLES.    Twins.  Lmte. 
TWINE.  (1)  To  entwine.    South. 

E  languish,  or  pine  away.    North. 
whine,  or  cry.     Yorieh. 
GE.  (1)  To  afllict. 

(2)  An  earwig.    North. 

(3)  A  sharp  pain.     Var.  HaL 
TWINK.(l)Achaflbich.    Somereet. 

(2)  A  moment  o[  time ;  as,l»  « twink,  for,  in  the 

twinkling  of  an  eye. 
TWINKLE.    To  tinkle. 
TWINLINGES.    Twin  children. 

Of  twMing99  hlr  thou5te  no  gamea* 
That  fau5te  ofte  In  hlr  wombe  eamen. 

airmrttundi,M8.CoU,THM.Cmtmb.f.n. 
Se  je  the  jooder  port  woman,  how  that  the  it  pyned 
With  twpnl9mg9t  two,  and  that  daze  I  my  hedde  weddc. 

Chevtiert  MHgne,  87. 

TWINNA.    ItwiUnot.     Weet. 
TWINNE.    To  separate;  to  divide;  to  part;  to 
depart  from  a  place  orthing. 

There  the  deth,  that  ipeffea  ryjtnooe, 
Haa  tw^tm§d4  two  and  heate  that  one. 

M&HerZ.  9180b  f.:i7. 
That  thi  hous,  he  aendeth  the  word, 
Shal  never  itt^yiMiedbefkoaword. 

CWTMr  JtfMMii,  JO.  CWLIVifi.  (kftfeft.  f;8tt. 

57 


North. 


West. 
Cheeh. 
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nat  never  fwytifMrfcoute  of  thy  pccMnce, 
But  in  heyren  abydetb  ay  with  the. 
And  in  erthe  mekely  oowe  with  me. 

Lgdgatt,  MS,  AthmoU  39,  f .  63. 

TWINNEN.    To  couple  together.    {A.-S.) 
TWINNY.     According  to  Forby,  to  rob  a  cask 

before  it  is  broached.  East. 
TWINS.    An  agricultural  instrument  used  for 

taking  up  weeds,  &c  Weat. 
TWINTE.    A  jot. 

TWINTER.  A  beast  Upo  winien  old. 
TWINTLE.  To  hew,  or  chip.  Line. 
TWIRE.    To  peep  out ;  to  pry  about.    Also,  to 

twinkle,  to  glance,  to  gleam. 
TWIRIN.    A  pair  of  pincers. 
TWIRIPE.    Imperfectly  ripe.    Wett 
TWIRTER.     This  word  occurs  in  Grose,  but 

seems  to  be  an  error  for  iwinier,  q.  v. 
TWISH.    An  inteij.  of  contempt. 
TWISSEL.    A  double  fruit.    Also,  that  part  <rf 

a  tree  where  the  branches  separate. 
TWIST.  (1)  The  fourchure.    See  Cotgravc. 

(2)  A  twig.    (A.^S.) 

(3)  A  good  appetite.     Var,  dioL 
(4)Tolopatree. 

TWISTB.    To  twitch ;  to  pull  hard.     (^.-5.) 
TWISTER.    To  twist,  or  turn.    Sujgfblk, 
TWISTLE.    That  part  of  a  tree  where  the 

brancties  divide  frt>m  the  stock.     Wett, 
TWIT.  (1)  A  fit  of  ill  humour.    Eatt. 

(2)  The  noise  made  by  an  owL 

(3)  Anytliing  entangled.  North. 
U)  An  acute  angle.  Carr.  ii.  223. 
(5)  Twit  com  twat,  idle  talk. 

Heavens  grant  that  thou  wouldst  speak,  but  bridle 

that, 
I'me  angry  with  thyUtllng  twit  com  tteat. 

Fletcher^a  Poems,  p.  63. 

TWITCH.  (1)  To  tie  tightly.    North. 

(2)  To  touch.     Wett. 

(3)  An  instrument  used  for  holding  a  Ticious 
horse.    Still  in  use. 

TWITCH-BALLOCK.    The  hurge  black-beetle. 

TWITCH-BELL.    An  earwig.   North. 

TWITCH E-BOX.  The  same  as  7 'oticA-iar,  q.  v. 

TWITCHEL.  (1)  To  castrate.    North. 

(2^  A  narrow  passage,  or  alley.    North. 

(3)  A  childish  old  man.    Chah, 

And  when  thou  shalt  grow  twpchOde,  she  will  bee 
Carefull  and  kinde  (religiously)  to  thee. 

DavietT  Seottrge  of  Folly,  p.  218. 

TWITCHER.    A  severe  blow.    North. 
TWITCHERS.    Small  pincers. 
TWITCH-GRASS.    Couch  grass.     Var.  dial. 
TWITCHY.    Uncertain.    Eoit. 
TWITTEN.    A  narrow  alley.    Su8$ex. 
TWITTER.  (1)  To  tremble.     Var.  dial 

(2)  A  fit  of  laughter.    Kent. 

(3)  To  spin  yam  or  thread  unevenly. 

(4)  The  chirping  of  birds.    East. 

(5 )  The  tether  of  cattle.    Lane. 

(6)  Uneasy.     Craven. 
TWITTER-BONE.  An  excrescence  on  a  horse's 

hoof,  owing  to  a  contraction. 
TWITTER-LIGHT.  Twilight. 
TWITTERS.    Shreds ;  fragmenU.    North. 


TWITTLB.    To  teU  talcs;  to  prat*. 
TWITTLE-TWATTLE.    Idle  talk ;  tittle-tatUc 

It  occurs  in  the  True  Conduct  of  Penons  <rf 

Quality.  12mo.  Loud.  1694,  p.  61. 
TWITTY.    Cross  ;iU-tempered.    Eoit. 
T WI VETE.    A  carpenter's  tool 
TWIZZLE.    To  roU  and  twist.   SuffoUt. 
TWNG.    A  tongue.    Hampole  MS. 
TWO.     Both.     Var.  dial 
TWO-BILL.    A  slat-axe,  q.  v.    Devon. 
TWO-BOWED-CHAIR.    An  armchair.  TFeaf. 
TWO-DOUBLE.   Beat  together ;  bowed  in  such 

a  manner  that  the  extremities  almost  meet. 
TWO-FACED.    Double-faced ;  insincere. 
TWO-FURROWING.  Double  ploughing.  Noff. 
TWO-MEAL-CHEESB.    Cheese  made  of  equal 

quantities  of  skimmed  and  new  milk.    Gkme. 
TWONNER.    One  or  the  other.    Une. 
TWORE.    To  see.    Dekker,  1620. 
TWOTHREE.    A  large  quantity.    Wett. 
TWYBITTLE.      A  very  large  nudlet.     Here^ 

fordth.     "  Bipennis,  tioybyte" — MS.  LoMtd, 

560,  f.  45,  CO.  Lane. 
TWYE.    Twice.    (^.-5.) 

But  folowe  thow  not  the  chylde  twif, 
Lcat  afterwarde  hyt  do  the  nnye. 

MS.  Cott.  Oaud.  A.  U.  f.  Uk. 
TWYNNBN.    Twined.    Gawayne. 
TWYVALLY.    To  bother,  or  puzzle.    GUme. 
TYBURN-BLOSSOM.    A  young  pickpocket. 
TYBURN-CHECK.    A  rope. 
TYBURN-TIPPET.    A  halter. 
TYCEMENT.    Enticement. 

But  thoghe  no  num  havetherof  eryl, 
5yt  hyt  ys  the  t^cemgmt  of  the  devyL 

MS.  Harl.  1701.  C  It. 
TYD.  (1)  Gone.    Qu.  rydf 

The  quene  was  greatly  oiconraged  with  the  ▼leCory 

obtained  late  at  Wakefeld,  partly  because  the  Duke 

of  Vorke,  her  utter  enemy,  was  tpd  out  of  the  woride. 
HaU,  Henry  VJ.  f  .  im. 

(2)  A  delicate  mor^eau.   Line. 
TYE.  (1)  Tied. 

Ther  durste  no  man  come  hym  nye. 

There  he  stode  yn  hys  rakke  tpe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  a.  38,  f.  107- 

(2)  A  feather-bed.     Comw. 

(3)  An  extensive  common  pasture. 
TYKE.    A  sheep-tick.    Wett. 
TYMOR.    A  kind  of  bird. 

Thepellycan  and  the  popyngay. 
The  tifmor  and  the  turtulle  trewe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ii.  38,  f .  «L 

TYPH-WHEAT.    A  kind  of  com,  like  rye. 

TYPOUN.    Type ;  pattern.    Gawayne. 

TYRAN.    A  tyrant. 

TYRE.  A  tyre^  or  as  we  spell  it,  tier  or  tecr,  of 
guns,  is  now  used  to  signify  a  number  of  gum 
placed  in  a  row,  as  along  a  ship's  side.  In  the 
following  passage  it  seems  to  mean  the  dis- 
charge of  the  whole  row  of  battering 
ordnance.    See  the  editor's  note. 

The  pieces  that  lay  upon  St.  AnthonSe's  steple 
were  by  them  dismounted,  and  within  six  or  seaTen 
^r0  after,  the  pieces  on  St.  Nicholas  iteplewere 
likewise  cast  downe.      Hatfwmr^t  Qu.  fKs.,  p.  COL 
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TYTELET.   Commencement ;  cliief.   Gawayne. 

TYTELID.    Entitled. 

And  in  the  bokeof  Elisabeth, 
That  t^UUd  is  of  hit  avisiount. 

I^dgatt,  M8.  Ashmole  39.  f.  1 1. 

TTTER.  Asee-saw.  Devon 


TYTH.    Quickly. 

And  teyde,  eteth  an  appd  tj/th. 
And  beth  as  wjrse  as  God  Almyth. 

MS.  CoU.  Trin.  Qfon.  57>  an.  t. 
TYUP.     The  Ust  basket  sent  out  of  a  coal.pit 
at  the  end  of  the  year.    North, 


U-BACK.    A  yule-block.    North, 
UBBERINE.    To  bear  up ;  to  support. 
UBBLY-BREDE.     Sacramental  cakes. 
UBEROUS.    Fruitful.     {Lat.) 
UCHE.     Each;eTery.    {A,-S.) 

But  bi  the  ftuyte  may  men  ofte  se 
Of  what  vertu  It  uche  a  tre. 

Curtor  MurnU,  MS,  Coll.  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  1. 
Owre  «eA«  dayes  bred  we  the  pray 
That  thow  jere  ns  thys  lame  day. 

MS.  Cott.  Claud.  A.  ii.  f.  138. 

UDE.    Went.    (J.^S.) 

As  hol^  as  fayre,  as  hit  upon  urthe  ude, 

Chron.  VUcdun.  p.  73. 

UFFLERS.  Bargemen  not  in  constant  employ, 
who  assist  occasionally  in  towing.    Eatt. 

UG.  (1)  A  surfeit    Northumb. 

(2)  To  feel  a  repugnance  to.  North.  It  has 
very  nearly  the  same  meaning  as  the  old 
English  verb  tigge^  to  feel  an  abhorrence  of,  to 
be  terrified. 

And  thare  was  so  mekllle  foike  dede  in  that  ba- 
talle  that  the  sone  wexe  edipte,  and  withdrewe  his 
lighte,  •^gjfonde  for  to  see  so  mekllle  seheddynge  of 
blude.  M8.  UntUn  A.  i.  17,  f.  10. 

For  tha  paynes  ar  so  felle  and  harde, 
Als  yhe  sal  here  be  redd  eftyrwarde. 
That  ilk  man  may  ugg*  boiheyhowng  and  awlde. 
That  heres  thaime  be  reherced  and  uwlde. 

Hampole,  MS,  Bowta,  p.  180. 

UGHTENDITE.    The  morning. 

UGLY.  (1)  Horrid;  fidghtfuL  (^.-5.)  Ugly^ 
9ome,  ttgtome,  horrible,  frightful. 

(2)  An  abuse ;  a  beating.    East. 

UINTMENT.    Ointment. 

ULEN-SPIEGEL.    Owl-glass,  pr.  n.    {Germ.) 

ULLET.    An  owL    Lane. 

ULUTATION.    A  howling.    (Lat.) 

UM.    Them.    South. 

UMAGE.    Homage. 

Withouten  abod  wel  swlthe  come. 
To  don  umag9  Arthour  his  tone. 

jbrthour  and  Merlin,  p.  197. 

UMBE-CXAPPE.  To  embrace.  "Umbe-cUppes 
the  cors,"  MS.  Mortc  Arthure,  f.  72. 

UMBE-GRIPPE.  To  seize  hold  of.  "  Umbe- 
grippys  a  spere/*  MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f.  92. 

UM  BE-LAPPE.    To  surround ;  to  wrap  round. 

And  he  and  his  otte  umhylapped  alle  thaire  enemys, 

and  daunge  thame  doune,  and  slewe  thame  like  a 

moder  sone.  MS.  Umcotn  A.  1.  17,  f.  5. 

UMBEN.    About ;  around.    {A.^S.) 

UMBER.  (1)  A  sort  of  brown  colour.  Umber 
is  a  species  of  ochre.    See  Nares. 

(2)  The  shade  for  the  eyes  placed  immediately 
over  the  sight  of  a  helmet,  and  sometimes  at- 
tached to  the  vizor. 

f  3)  Number.     Var.  dioL 

(4)  The  grayling  fish. 


(5)  Shade.     Chesh.    From  the  French.    Umbre 
occurs  in  the  Morte  d'Arthur,  i.  255. 

UMBE-SET.    To  set  around  or  about. 
The  Saraainee  him  umb«-Mt, 
In  hard  ihour  togider  thei  met. 
Curtor  Mundi,  MS.  CoU.  THn.  Cantab,  f.  49. 

UMBESTONDE.    Formerly ;  for  a  while. 
UMBE-THINKE.    To  recollect.    North. 

The  thlrde  comroandement  es,  umbethifnke  the 
that  thow  halowe  thi  halydaye. 

MS.  Unooln  A,  L  17.  f.  Ififf 

The  sevent  was  of  clay,  tille  that  entent  that  a 

mane  that  es  raysed  up  to  the  dignyt^  of  a  kyng 

sulde  alway  umb^th^k  hym  that  he  was  made  of 

erthe,  and  at  the  laste  to  the  erthe  he  salle  agayne. 

MS.  Uncoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  99 

Alexander  thanne  umbithoghte  hym.one  what  wyse 

hemyghtebest  come  to  for  to  destruy  this  cltee. 

MS.  Ibid.  f.  5. 
UMBIGOON.    Surrounded. 

Now  have  1  shewed  the  a  motley  cote,  a  wed- 
dynge  oote,  a  cote  with  golden  hemmes,  the  whlche 
shuld  be  a  maydens  cote,  umbigo<m  with  diversitees 
of  vertues.  MS.  Bodl,  4S3,  f.  186. 

UMBLES.    The  entrails  of  a  deer. 

UMBLESCE.    Humility. 

It  sit  the  welle  to  leve  pride. 
And  take  umbleeee  upon  thy  side. 

Gocver,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  60. 

UMBRAID.    Strife ;  contention. 
UMBRANA.    The  umber,  or  grayling. 
UMBRAS.    To  attain? 

With  sehrifteof  mouthe  and  penans  imert. 
They  wene  tbeire  bllase  for  to  umbrat, 

MS,  Camtab,  Wf.  ▼.  48,  f.  88. 
UMBREIDE.    Upbraiding. 

Moises  for  this  umbreide 

Wasdrcdlnge  in  his  herte. 

Cursor  Mundi,  MS,  Coll,  Trin,  Cantab,  f.36. 

UMBREL.  (l)Alattice. 

(2)  The  same  as  Umber  (2).    It  is  sometimes 

written  umbrere,    "  Keste  upe  hys  umbrere," 

MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f.  63. 
UMBREY.    To  censure ;  to  abuse. 
UMBYLUKE.    To  look  around. 

At  the  fyrste  salle  everylke  gnd  Cristene  mane 

wnbifluke  hyme,  and  ever  be  warre  that  he  tyne 

noghte  the  schorte  tyme,  or  wrange  dlspeade  it  or 

in  ydilnes  late  It  overpasse. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  1.  17,  f.  243. 

UMGANG.    Roundabout.    (A,^S.) 
UMGIFE.    To  surround ;  to  encompass. 
UMGRIPE.    To  seize ;  to  catch.    (A,'S.) 
UMLAPPE.    To  enfold ;  to  wrap  around. 
Thai  sal  umlappe  thaime  alle  abowte. 
And  gnawe  on  ylk  a  lymme  and  sowke. 

HampoU,  MS.  Bowt*,  p.  8C3. 

UMSETTE.    Surrounded ;  beset. 
Thai  sal  be  umtatte  so  on  jW.  a  syde, 
That  thai  nuy  nowthyt  flee,  ne  tliairoe  hyde. 

Hampo/e,  MS,  Bow9»,  p.  ttk 
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UMSTRID.    Attrida.    North. 
UMSTRODE.    Strided  tcrost. 

Onrt  fwale  Lord*  full*  myldly 

ThhMM  b*  MMfrwto. 

UMTHINES.    Troth. 
UMWUILE.    Once ;  on  a  time ;  sometimet. 
PalUc*  yt,  M  who  leyt  gyle. 
As  many  one  twcrya  umwhpt4.  US.  Hart,  1701*  f.  U. 
UmwkU*  the  child*  towkede  hlr  pappe ; 
VmuahUa  ganiie  tbay  kyste  and  cUppe. 

MS.  Umctin  A.  1.  If.  f.  lOL 

UMWTLLES.    Want  of  win ;  refusal.    Oaw. 
UM-YHODE.    Went  around.    (^.-5.) 
UN.  (1)  Him.    (2)  One.     Far,  dial 
'3)  Used  in  oompotition  for  m. 
'^N-.    In  composition  denotes  {oiyation  or  dete- 
rioration.   For  many  words  commencing  with 
it,  look  under  the  simple  forms. 
UNAFnLED.    Unadvised. 

No  iCuMge  of  lore  bowe  myjt* 
HJf  h«ru,  whiche  k  mu^JfUad. 

atwar,  MS,  «0e.  JnHq- 134,  f.  AS. 

UN-AVE8Y.    Unadvised. 

I  wlUt  rathara,  quod  he.  cheie  the  sadneiee  of  an 

aide  wyte  nianoe,  thane  the  »w»iey  UghteoeMeof 

jooge  menne.  Jr&  Umeotmii.1.  Vf,  t. 9, 

UNAWARES.    Unaware.    Still  in  use.    It  is  a 

common  metropolitan  vulgarism. 
UNBAIN.    Inconvenient.    North. 
UNBARBED.    Not  trimmed ;  uncut. 
UNBATED.    Not  blunted;  sharp. 
UNBAYNE.    Disobedient.    (^.-5.) 
UNBEER.    Impatient    North. 
UNBEKNOWN.    Unknovm.     Far.  dial 
UNBELDE.    Timid.    (J.-S.) 
UNBENE.    Rugged ;  impassable.     Oawayne. 
UNBETUINK.     To  recoUect.     NortK     See 

Umbe-thinke.    Also,  to  think  beforehand. 
UNBETIDE.    To  fail  to  happen. 
UNBIDDABLE.    Unadvisable.    North. 
UNBODIE.    To  leave  the  body.    (^.-5.) 
UNBOGHSOME.     Disobedient.    Handle. 
UNBOKEL.    To  unbuckle ;  to  open. 
UNBORELY.    Weakly.    (^.-5.) 
UNBOUN.    To  undress.    North. 
UNBRACE.   To  attain? 

And  with  that  worde,  at  sche  dlde  wthrmea 
To  touche  the  doth  that  hee  lay  In  hounde, 
Wlthoute  more,  thla  Salom^  hath  founde 
Remedye,  and  was  nude  hoolle  ajeo. 

L^dgmtt,  MS.  Soe.  Ai»Hq.  134,  '•  H* 
With  ichryfte  of  mouthe  and  penannce  amerteb 
They  wene  ther  blys  for  to  unhnua. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  98,  f.  48. 

UNERASE.    To  carve  a  mallard. 
UNBRYCHE.    Unprofitable.    (^..5:) 
Butcalleth  hym  yn  thegotpel  ryche, 
Aa  unkynde  and  unbrpeh0.  MS.  HaH.  1701,  f.  45. 
UNBUXUM.  Disobedient.    (A.-S.) 
I  uaedde  wrooge  with  my  body, 
Andaerveatheimfritnfmdf.  MS.  Hart.  9990,  t.  i. 
God  put  hym  In  odur  lyknea. 
For  hy>  fiete  wAuMumttm. 

MS.  Cantab.  Pf.  II.  38,  f«842, 

UNCANNY.    Giddy;  careless.    North. 
UNCE.  (1)  An  ounce.    (2)  A  claw. 
UNCELY.    The  same  as  IM$^,  q.  v. 


UNCERTBYNOUR.    More  uncertain. 
It  no  thing  certeynere  thcM  dede, 
Ny  MNMr<«nw«r  then  hk  tide. 
CmnorMmmM,  MS.  CM.  IViii.  Cantab,  f.  141. 

UNCIVIL.    Unacquainted  with  the  language 

and  manners  of  good  society. 
UNCLE.  (1)  Undean. 

My  lippb  pollute, my  month  with  tynne  foyUd, 
Myn  bert  undi.  and  fUll  of  cniaedneae. 

I^dgata,  MS.  JshmtoU  30,  f.  f7. 

(2)  See  JwU,  and  Pegge's  GL  in  v. 
UNCO.    Awkward;  strange.    NortK 
UNCOME.  (1)  Not  come.    North. 
(2)  An  ulcerous  swelling.    This  word  is  still 
used  in  some  of  the  Northern  countiea.     It 
occurs  in  Baref  s  Alvearie,  1580. 
UNCOMMON.    Very.     Far.diaL 
UNCONAND.    Ignorant    (J.-S.) 

Bot  com  men  hat  wytte  to  undyntand* 
And  yhit  thai  are  fioUe  uiteonand. 

BamfaU,  MS.  Amm*.  p.  li. 

UNCONVENABLE.    Inconvenient 
UNCORCED.    Parted  from  the  body. 
UNCOTHS.    News.    North. 
UNCOUPLE.    To  let  or  go  loose. 

He  mncmppiUa  hys  hundla 

Tille  hit  rachls  rebundyi. 

MS.  Uneain  A.  1. 17.  f.  ISU 

UNCOUS.    Unkerd;  melancholy.    Kmt. 

UNCOUTH.  (1)  Unknown.    (J.'S.) 

(2)  Uncommon ;  not  vulgar ;  elegant 

UNCTURE.    Greasing  or  oUing  carts,  &c. 

UNCUSTOMED.  (I)  Smuggled.    North. 

(2)  Out  of  use  or  practice. 

UNDEDELY.    Immortal    (J.-S.) 

Bot  thou  that  arte  lo  grete  and  so  gloryooa,  and 
eallesthitelfe  undtdefy,  thou  telle  wynne  nathynge 
of  me,  If-alle  thou  hafe  the  overhande  of  me. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  1.17 »  t.  9. 

UNDEFOUTERE.    Less  devout 

UNDELICH.    ManifesUy.    (^.-5.) 

UNDELT.    Undivided. 

Oon  in  Oodhede  unMt  la  he. 

And  oon  tubetaunce  with  peraonea  tkre. 

Curtor  Mundi,  MS.  CoU.  Trim.  GmMb.  £.  6L 

UNDENIABLE.    Good.    Cheth. 
UNDER.  (1)  To  subdue. 
(2)  An  under-ground  drain.    Line. 
UNDER-ALL.    In  all ;  altogether. 
UNDER-BACK.     See  Under-deek. 
UNDERBEAR.    To  bear ;  to  undergo. 
UNDER-BRIG.    Anarch.     Sorth. 
UNDER-BRIGHT.    A  bright  Ught  appeuriag 

under   clouds    when    they   are    near    the 

horizon.    North. 
UNDER-BUTTER.    The  butter  which  is  made 

of  the  second  skimmings  of  milk.    St^f. 
UNDERCORN.    Short,  weak,  underling  com, 

overhung  by  the  crop.    Norfolk. 
UNDERCREEPING.    Mean ;  pitiful ;  in  an  on- 

derhand  way.    Sominet. 
UNDERCUMFUN.    To  understand  or  diacovar 

a  person's  meaning.  Ume.    It  is  soaietimcs 

muUreumstand. 
UNDER-DECK.  The  low  broad  tub  into  which 

the  wort  runs  from  the  mash-tub. 
UNDER-DRAWING.    CeUing.  North. 
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UNDER-PAVOUR.     An    old   apologetic  ex- 
pression before  saying  anything  rude. 
UNDERFIND.    To  understand.   Verb. 
UNDERFOE.    To  perform,  undertake. 
UNDERPONG.    Understood.    Haveloif. 
UNDERF0N6E.    To  undertake ;  to  accept ;  to 

receive.    Used  by  Spenser,  to  ensnare. 
UNDER-FOOT.    Low.    Tobidunder-foot,  i.e. 

to  offer  a  low  price  for  anything. 
UNDERGA.    To  supplant.    {A.-S.) 
UNDERGETE.    To  understand.    (A.-S,) 
UNDERGROUNDS.    Anemones.    Dewm. 
UNDERGROWE.    Of  a  low  stature. 
UNDER-GRUB.    To  undermine.    JSatt 
UNDERLAID.    Trodden  down.    Var.dial. 
UNDERLAY.  (1)  To  incline  firom  the  perpen- 

dicular,  said  of  a  vein  in  a  mine.  Deri. 
(2^  To  subject ;  to  place  under. 
(3)  To  mend  the  sole  of  a  shoe. 
UNDERLINGE.    An  inferior. 

H«st  thow  envyet  thyn  wndarlpngt. 
For  he  wu  gode  and  thryTynge. 

M8.  CMC.  Ott%td.  A.  U.  f.  141. 
He  wu  to  alle  men  MndwrU/ngt, 
So  lowe  was  nerer  jyt  do  kynge. 

M8.  Ouuob,  Ff.  iL  38,  f.  941. 

UNDERLOUT.    To  be  subject  to. 

UNDERLY.    Poor ;  inferior. 

UNDERMELE.  The  afternoon.  Chaucer,  Later 
writers  use  the  term  for  an  afternoon  meaL 
*'  A  middaiet  meale,  an  undenneale,''  Nomen- 
clator,  1585,  p.  81. 

UNDERMINDING.    Subornation. 

UNDERMOST.    The  lowest.  North. 

UNDERN.    Nine  o'clock,  a.  m.    (^.-5.) 

BI  this  was  undrm  of  the  day. 
The  lijt  bigan  to  hyde. 

Curtor  Mundi,  t  103. 

UNDERNEAN.    Beneath.     Var.  dial 
UNDERNOMB.    Took  up ;  received. 

And  thenne  was  seynt  Jon  in  Herodci  prfsone, 
for  be  hadde  undername  hfan  of  the  fals  derocs,  for 
that  was  his  brothers  wyf .  MS,  Harl,  8398.  f.  8. 

And  whan  synne  dotbe  vertn  iuMfauiym  and  myne. 
The  light  of  grace  will  no  lenggir  shyne. 

MS,  Lewd.  418,  L  56. 
UNDER.ONE.    On  the  same  occasion. 
UNDERPIGHT.    Propped  up.    (A.-S,) 
And  wuUrpyjtt  this  nuucyoun  ryalle» 
With  seven  pileris,  as  made  is  memorye. 

L^dgaU,  MS,  Soe,  Antiq.  134,  f.  3. 

UNDER.PINNING.    The  pediment  of  brick  or 

stone  on  which  the  frame  of  a  wooden  house 

isphiced. 
UNDER-PROPPER.    See  Supertatte, 
UNDERSET.    To  prop  up.    Paltgrave, 
UNDER-SONG.    The  burden  of  a  song. 
UNDERSORT.    The  vulgar.    Yorksh, 
UNDERSPORE.    To  raise  a  thing  by  putting  a 

spore  or  pole  under  it.    (^.-5.) 
UNDER-SPURLEATHER.    An  underUng. 
UNDERSTAND.    To  hear.     ror*f*. 
UNDERSTOD.    Received.    Haveloi, 
UNDERTAKE.    To  take  in ;  to  receive. 
UNDER-THE-WIND.    So  situated  behind  a 

bank,  house,  &c  as  not  to  feel  the  wind. 
UNDERTIME.    Evening.    S^eruer. 


UNDERWROUGHT.    Undermined.    Shttk, 
UNDIGHT.    Undressed;  unprepared. 
UNDIGOON.    Undergone. 

Whenne  Jhesus  had  bapteme  tmdigoon. 
He  lafte  Jon  stille  hi  Horn  Jurdon. 

Curtor  Mlundi,  MS,  Coll,  THn,  Cmmtab,  f.  80. 

UNDIRSHONE.    Pattens.    (A,-S.) 

UNDISPAYRID.    Unimpafa^d. 

UttdUpaifrid  the  hecste  schaHe  not  Tarye 
Of  the  propheqre,  awhile  thouj  it  tarye. 

l^gatt»  MS.  Soe,  Antiq.  134,  f.  16. 

UNDO.  (1)  To  unfold.  (A,^S.) 
(2)  To  cut  up  game.  Oawayne. 
UNDOUBTOUS.  Undoubted. 
UNDREGHE.    Without  sorrow. 

In  Infe  thi  hert  thou  heghe. 

And  fyghte  to  fslle  the  fende ; 
Thi  daycs.ialle  be  mndnghe 
Whenne  thi  ded  ncghes  neghe. 

MS,  lAmeoln  A.  1.  17,  f.  »8. 

UNDUBITATE.    Undoubted.  HM 
UNDUR.   Undem,  q.  v.    It  is  spelt  widrtmt  in 
the  MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  135. 

The  Sonne  schon,  they  had  wondur. 
For  hy  t  drewe  to  the  undur, 

MS,  Cmntab,  Ff.  U  88,  f.  117. 
Hys  strength  shulld  wex  in  snche  a  space 
From  the  undjfr-tyvn*  tylle  none. 

MB.  Harl,  9888,  f .  190. 

UNDURTANE.    Undertaken. 

For  thy  loTe  y  have  undurtant 
Dedes  of  armyt  thre. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  IL  88,  f.  64. 

UNDURYEDE.    Understood. 

The  hors  sone  umdur-pede 

That  Befyse  was  not  on  hys  rygge. 

MS.  Cantab,  Tt.  li.  88,  f.  107* 

UNDYED.    Dyed  back  again. 

Blakke  into  white  may  not  bewMyvd* 
Ne  blood  infecte  with  comipdoun. 

l^gata,  MS,  Soe,  Jntlq,  184,  f.  I* 

UNE.    Even.    North, 

UNEATHILY.    Unwieldy.  Eatt. 

UNEAVE.    To  thaw.    Devon. 

UNEMENT.    An  ointment. 

UNEMPT.    To  empty.    Herrf. 

UNEQUAL.    Unjust.    Jonson,  iiL  233. 

UNERTE.   Short. 

UNBSCHUABLE.    Unavoidable. 

UNESE.    Uneasmess.   {A.-S.) 

UNEVEN.    Unjust;  unfair. 

UNEXPRBSSIVE.    Inexpressible. 

UNFACEABLE.    Unreasonable.  East. 

UNFAINELY.    Sorrowfully. 

UNFAIRE.    Ugly ;  frightful 

UNFAMOUS.    Unknown. 

UNFAWE.    Not  glad;  displeased. 

UNFEATHERED.    Dispossessed. 

UNFERE.    Weak  {feeble;  indisposed. 
Therby  lay  mony  unfsr: 

Curtor  Mundi,  MS.  Coll,  THn.  Canimb.  f.  8ft. 
How  he  heled  a  mon  u^f^re. 
That  seke  was  eijte  and  twenty  jere. 

Curoor  Mundi,  MS,  Ibid,  f.  t. 
His  fadir  olde  and  unftre, 
Ofte  he  fedde  with  good  dynere. 

Otrtot  Mundi,  MS,  Ibid.  f.  88 

UNFEST.    Weak ;  not  firm. 
UNFILED.    Pure ;  ondefiled. 
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UNFORBIDDEN.    Diaobcdjent.    North. 
UNFORTUNATE.    In  bad  circumstances. 
UNFREMED.    Unkind.    North. 
UNGANG.    Circuit? 

The  whilke  will  noght  come  with  me  til  heren  bot 
thai  dweU  in  the  ungang  of  covaytlse. 

JfS.  CM/.  Eton.  10.  r.  41. 

VNGAYNE.  (1)  Inconvenience. 

There  rynne*  by«yde  this  heghe  mounUyne 
A  water  that  turne*  to  mekiUe  ungmifn«f 

MS,  Uneoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  14S- 

{%)  Inconvenient ;  troublesome.    North, 
Therof  the  pepul  wold  be  fayne. 
Fore  to  cum  home  a5ayne, 
That  hath  goon  gatis  Mn^jf*i«. 

MS.  Douce  309*  t.%, 
(3)  Awkward ;  clumsy.    Vcar.  dial. 
UNGEAR.    To  unharness.    North. 
UNGLAD.    Sorry.    {A.-S.) 

If  thou  my  tone  hast  joye  had. 
Whan  thou  another  iy5e  vn^iad. 

Oower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  62. 
UNGODE.     Bad;  evil. 
UNGODLY.    Squeamish ;  nice.    North. 
UNGONE.    Not  gone.    North. 
UNGRACIOUS.    Unfortunate. 
UNGRATHLY.    Improperly ;  unbecomingly. 
UNGBEABLE.    Disagreeable. 
UNGUNDE.    UngratefuL 

Wit  thU  betel  be  the  smieth, 

And  alle  the  worle  thit  wite. 

That  theut  the  ungunde  alle  this  thing. 

And  goht  himselve  a  beggyng. 

jr5.  .Bi6.R^.  7  E.  It.  r.  45. 

UNHAP.    Misfortune. 
UNHAPPILY.    Censoriously. 
UNHAPPY.    Mischievous ;  unlucky. 
UNHARDELED.    Dispersed.    Gawayne, 
UNHARDY.    Not  bold.    (J.-N.) 
UNHECKLED.    Untidy ;  disordered. 
UNHELE.  (1)  To  uncover.    See  Hele. 
(2)  Misfortune.    (A.-S.) 
UHHENDE.    Ungentle. 

To  Sir  Oawayne  than  sayd  the  kynge, 

Fonothe  dethe  wai  to  unhendt. 

MS.  HaW.fiSfiS.f.IOO. 

UNHEPPEN.    Clumsy.    North. 

UNHERTY.    Timid ;  cowardly. 

UNHIDE.    To«li8cover. 

UNHOMED.    Awkward ;  unlikely.   Cwnb. 

UNHONEST.    Dishonorable.    North. 

UNION.    A  fine  pearl.  (Lat.) 

UNITE.  A  gold  coin  worth  about  twenty  shil- 
lings.   See  SnelUng's  Coins,  p.  24. 

UN JOINE.    To  separate ;  to  disjoin. 

UNJOINT.    To  carve  a  curlew. 

UNKARD.  (1)  Lonely  ;  dreary ;  solitary.  Few 
provincial  words  are  more  common  than  this. 
It  is  derived  from  the  A.-S.  un-cwyd,  quiet, 
solitary. 

(2)  Old;  ugly;  awkward;  strange;  unusual; 
particular ;  inconvenient ;  froward.    F'ar.  dial 

UNKEK.    Unopened. 

UNKEMBED.    Uncombetl. 

UNKENDE.    UnnaturaL 

It  wnstes  the  body  and  forduse 
Tf  'rue  unkend9  outrage  uae. 

MS.  Harl.  2260,  f.  UI. 


UNKENT.    Unkenned;  unknown. 
UNKER.    Of  you.    {A.^S.) 
UNKETH.    Uncouth ;  strange. 
UNKEVELEDEN.    Uncovered. 
UNKIND.    Lonely.   North. 
UNKINDE.    UnnaturaL  {A.-S.) 
UNKIT.    Uncut.  MS.  Douce  302,  f.  2. 
UNKNOWABLE.    Incapable  of  being  known. 
UNKNOWING.    Unknown.   North, 
UNKNOWN.    An  unknown  man,  one  who  docs 

good  secretly.  North. 
UNKUD.    Unknown. 

Thou  ihalt  have  ever  thi  heed  hud, 

Thiihame  shal  not  be  unkud. 

Cursor  Mundi,  MS.  Coll.  THn.  Cantab.  L  6. 

UNKUNNYNGE.    Ignorance. 
I  am  rude  to  reherse  all 
For  wfOnmfijmge  and  for  lacke  of  space. 

Lifdgote,  MS.  A»hm.  39,  f.  19. 
UNKYNDESCHIPE.   Unkindness. 

Ai  he  whlche  thorow  wOtrndmeh^ 
Envieth  every  ftelaw«chipe. 

Gower,  MS.  Sac  Antiq.  134,  f.  81. 

UNLACE.  (1)  To  cut  up.    Gawayne. 
(2)  To  unfasten ;  to  unclothe.   /4. 
UNLAWE.    Injustice.    (A.-S.) 

Cayphas  herde  that  ilke  sawe. 
He  spake  to  Jhetu  with  ttn-iawe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ffl  v.  48,  f.  18. 
UNLEED.    A  general  name  for  any  crawling, 
venomous  creature,  as  a  toad,  &c   It  is  some- 
times  ascribed  to  man,  and  then  it  denotes  a 
sly,  wicked  fellow,  that,  in  a  manner,  creeps  to 
do  mischief,  the  very  pest  6f  society. 
UNLEFE.    Unbeloved ;  loathsome. 
UNLEK.    Unlocked;  opened. 
UNLETTED.    Undisturbed. 
UNLICKED.    Unpolished.   Far.  dial 
UNLIFTY.    Unwieldy.    Devon. 
UNLIGHT.    To  alight.    Wett. 
UNLOVEN.   To  cease  loving. 
UNLUST.  (1)  Dislike.    (2)  Idleness. 
UNMACKLY.    Misshapen.    North. 
UNMANHODE.    Cowardice. 
UNMANNED.    Untamed.    Shak. 
UNMATCHED.    Unequally  matched. 
UN-MAYTE.    Immense. 

Goddet  grace  thare  he  e*  wllle  noghte  be  un-mafto, 
bot  ever  he  es  wyrkkande,  and  he  ea  waxeand  ay 
mare  and  mare  to  mekille  the  mede. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  1.  17,  f.  243. 

UNMEK.    Wicked.    {A.-S.) 
UNMERCIFULLY.    Very.    Wett. 
UNMESTE 


Heyngere  of  men  prayse  v  leate. 
For  that  office  es  moste  unmette. 

MS.  HarLnBOftSQ. 
UNMIGHTY.    Unable.   Chaucer. 
UNMYLDE.    Fierce. 

Ordeyned  hath  by  grete  cruelta 
This  ram  to  kepe  boles  ful  unmjflde* 
With  brasen  feete,  ramegcous  and  wilde. 

JfS.  D^gey  2301 
UNN  AIT.    Useless ;  vam ;  unprofitable. 
UNNE.    To  give,  consent,  wish  well  to. 
UNNEATH.    Beneath.  Somenet. 
UNNES.    Urmethe,  scarcely. 
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UNNETHE.    Scarcely.  {A.-S,) 

How  ichulde  thennea  dro[ii1keii  mon 
Do  that  the  sobere  unnetht  con. 

MS.  Cott,  CUmd.  A.  11.  f.  135. 
Alle  the  processe  In  that  day. 
That  alle  this  world  tpeke  of  may, 
Shal  than  to  shortly  ben  y-do, 
A  moment  thai  vunethe  therto. 

MS,  ^ddU,  11305,  t.  91, 

UNNOCK.    To  shoot  an  arrow. 

UNNOTEFUL.    Unprofitable. 

UNNOYEAND.    Agreeable. 

The  wttioyeand  to  sustayne  ui  and  fede. 
And  to  helpe  ui  and  e«e  u«  in  owre  nede. 

MS,  Uncoln  A.  1.  17,  f.  189. 

UNORDAYNDE.    Inordinate. 

The  delyte  that  has  noghte  of  unordayndt  styr- 
rynge,  and  mekely  has  styrrynge  in  Criste. 

M8.Uncoln  A.l.  17,  f.  196. 
Wharefore  a  man  that'weded  es, 
Schulde  kepe  hym  ay  in  clennes. 
And  no  dede  unordaynly  to  wyrke, 
Agayn  the  sacrament  uf  holy  kyrke. 

MS.  Hnrl.  S260,  f.  91. 
UNOURNE.    Old;  worn  out.  {A,^S.) 

Now  age  nwmrna  putteth  awey  faToure, 
That  floury  50ugthe  in  his  seton  conquerid. 

Ocdewt  MS,  Soc,  jintiq,  134,  f.  255. 

UNPATIENTNESS.    Impatience. 

UNPEES.    Disquiet. 

Thel  forsoke  this  worldes  ese. 

To  mon  wroujte  thel  never  unpeet. 

Cursor  Mundi,  MS,  Coll,  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  83. 

UNPEREGAL.    Unequal. 
UNPERFECT.    Imperfect.   North, 
UNPINNE.   To  unbolt.  (X-5.) 
UNPITOUS.    Cruel;  not  piteous. 
UNPLAYNE.    Obscure. 

For  who  that  is  to  tronthe  ufij>faf  ne, 

He  may  not  faylen  of  venjaunce. 

Gower,  MS.  Soc  AnHq.  134,  f.  45. 

UNPLEASED.    Unpaid. 
UNPLITE.    To  unfold.    Chaucer, 
UNPLUNGE.    Unexpectedly.  Line, 
UNPLYE.    Open;  unfolded. 
UNPOSSIBLE.    Impossible.   North, 

So  mighty  b  he  evere  moo, 

UnpomibU  Is  not  him  to  do* 

Jf^.^ddi/.  11305,  f.9S. 
UNPOWER.    Helplessness.  Dorset. 
UNPROPER.    Not  confined  to  one. 
UNPROPICE.    Unpropitious. 
UNQUEMEFULLY.    Unpleasantly. 

Vngueme/ktlly  thenne  shul  thel  quake, 
That  al  the  erthe  shal  to-shake. 

CurtorMundU  MS.  CoU,  Trin,  Cantab,  t,  134. 

UNQUERT.    Uneasiness. 

He  herde  her  menyngand  wiquert. 
And  shope  therfore  in  lltil  sterU 
Curmn'Mundit  MS,  Coll.  Trin,  Cantab,  f.  36. 

UN-QUEYNTE.    Unquenched. 

I  lycken  the  worlde  to  fyre  un-qu«ynte, 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  iL  38,  f.  90. 

UNRAD.    Bold ;  imprudent. 

UNRAKE.    Not  stirred. 

Eke  at  charbokylle  casteth  ryght  bemys. 
With  rody  Ughte,  as  cole  that  Is  mtrake. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  1. 6,  f.  12. 

UNRAY.    To  undress.     Weft. 

UNREADY.    Undressed. 


UNREAVE.    To  unravel,    ^^eiuer. 
UNRECLAIMED.    WUd,  asahawk. 
UNRECURING.    Incurable. 
UNREDE.    Imprudent.    (J,^S,) 
UNREDUCT.    Unreduced. 
UNRESONABLE.    Irrational. 

Go  out  of  the  schip,  thou,  and  thl  wlif,  thl  sonca, 
and  the  wy  ves  of  thl  sones  with  thee,  and  lede  out 
with  thee  alle  livynge  beestis  that  be  at  the  of  ech 
flebh,  as  wel  in  Tolatils  as  in  unretonable  bestls. 

WiekUffb,  MS,  BodUSen* 
UNRESPECTIVE.     Inconsiderate. 
UNREST.    Want  of  rest ;  uneasiness ;  trouble ; 

vexation.    (A.-S.) 
UNRID.    Dirty ;  disorderly.    North. 
UNRIDE.    Harsh ;  severe ;  large.     (A.^S.) 
And  toke  hys  burdon  yn  hys  honde. 
Of  stele  that  was  unryde, 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  11.  38,  f.  88. 
They  hym  assailed  on  every  syde. 
And  he  gave  them  strokys  unryde, 

MS  Cantab.  Ff.  11. 38,  f.  171 
An  iryne  dube  he  gane  hyme  taa. 
Was  mekille  and  unrydt, 

MS,  Uncoln  A.  1.  17,  f.  140. 

UNRIGHTE.    Wrong.    (^..5.) 
Mekille  maugre  base  he 
That  chalanges  unrighte, 

MS.  Uncoln  A.  1. 17,  f.  132. 

UNRO.   Vexation ;  trouble. 

If  he  blgon  to  harpe  and  syng. 
Of  his  unro  he  had  restyng. 
Cursor  Mundi,  MS.  Cbtf.  Trin,  Cantab,  t,  47. 
UNRUDE.    CivU ;  polished. 
UNSAD.    Unsteady. 
UNSAUGHTE.    At  strife. 
UNSAWNEY.    Unfortunate.    Yorkih, 
UNSCAPE.  To  put  one  in  mind  of  somethipf 

disagreeable  in  discoursing. 
UNSCHEPELICHE.   Unshapely ;  ugly. 
UNSCIENCE.    Not-science.    Tyrwhitt. 
UNSCRIFP.    To  put  in  mind  of.    North. 
UNSEKE.    Not  sick;  healthy. 
UNSELE.  Unhappiness.    (.A.-S.) 
Lord,  he  selde,  now  se  I  wele. 
My  synne  hath  set  me  in  unttU. 

Cursor  Mundi,  MS.  CoO.  Trin,  Cantab,  t,  8. 
3a,  he  said,  that  saughe  I  welei 
How  myghte  that  make  somyehe  mtesla. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  123. 

UNSELY.    Unhappy. 

Whereof  the  world  ensample  fette^ 
May  aftir.  this,  whanne  I  am  goo. 
Of  thilke  maety  jolyf  woo. 

Gower,  MS,  Soc,  Jntiq,  134,  f.  38. 
Oalathin  mett  king  Samgran, 
An  unaely  hogeman. 

Jrthour  and  Merlin,  p.  182. 
Vnsely  ghoat,  hwat  dostu  here  ? 
Thu  were  in  helle  mine  vere. 

MS.  Coll  Je»,  Qron.  I.  29. 

UNSENE.    Invisible.    HaU,  Henry  VI.  f.  63, 
uses  it  for  not  previously  seen. 

So  the  toule,  wlthonten  wene, 
To  alle  thinge  hit  is  unsene. 

Cwrsor  Mundi,  MS,  CuU.  THn.  Cantmb.  f.  4. 

UNSENSED.    Stunned ;  insensible.    Etut, 
UNSET.     Not  appointed.     See  Steven, 
UNSETE.    Unsuitable. 
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UN8BWTR.    Insecure;  unsafe. 

Pul  WMtioyr  atU  th«  last*  may  he  be. 
To  Mtte  hyt  herte  in  swydi  ftbondaaneei 

ir&CtefMkFf.  1.6.  f.  las. 

UNSHAKBN.    Perfect ;  in  good  order. 

UNSHENE.    Dark;  not  bright. 

UNSHETTB.    Opened. 

UNSHOTE.    To  open  a  door,  &c 

UNSIDBD.    In  confusion.    North. 

UN  SIGHT.    Unseen.    Sitttm. 

UNSITTINGE.    Unsuitable. 

UNSKERB.    To  unfold ;  to  discoTer.     ^ 

tJNSKYLWYS.    IrrationaL 

Bot  lyfM  alt  ane  tm^lwp*  best. 

JfS.  nor/.  4196,  f.Sie. 

UNSLEKKED.    Unslacked. 
UNSLEPT.    Having  had  no  sleep. 
UNSL95B.    Unskilful;  not  sly. 

Ofeet  he  waaaad  alto  beje. 

He  Mmed  Sathanai  wuUj9, 

Cmnor  MmmM,  MS.  CM.  Trim.  Omlafr.  f.  47. 

A,  Lord  Ood  I  that  I  waa  UH9I90 1 

Alaaae  I  that  erer  he  come  lo  nye. 

Jf  5.  Cantab.  Ft.  ▼.  4B,  f.  50. 

UNSNECK.    To  unlatch  a  door.    North. 
UNSOAPED.    Low;  dirty.     Far.diaL 
UNSOFT.    Hard.     Chaucer. 
UNSOGHT.    Disturbed ;  disordered. 
UNSOLEMPNE.    Uncelebrated. 
UNSOUTERLY.    Unhandy.    Devoiu 
UNSPARELT.    Unsparingly.     Gmoayne. 
UNSPERE.    To  unbolt.    Lydgate,  p.  54. 
UNSPOILE.    To  despoU ;  to  undress. 
UNSTANCHEABLE.    Inexhaustible. 
UNSTANCHED.    UnsatUfied. 
UNSTEKE.    Unfitftened;  not  bolted. 
UNSTIL.    In  motion.    Sk^gMk. 
UNSTRIKB.    To  draw  the  strings  of  a  hawk's 

hood,  to  be  in  readiness  to  pull  off. 
UNSTRONGE.    Weak.    {A.-S.) 
UNSUITT.    Irregular.     Wett. 
UNSUMED.    Said  of  the  feathers  of  a  hawk, 

when  not  fully  grown. 
UNSWADB.    Totakeoffswaddling^lothes. 
UNSWARE.    To  answer. 

Bdereat  thow  on  Fader,  and  Sone,  and  Holy  Oott, 

As  thoa  art  holdcn,  wel  thow  wott, 

Thre  penons  in  Trynyt^ 

And  on  Ood  ?     Vnawart  thow  me. 

to.  Cou.  Oaud.  A.  ii.  f.  187. 
UNSWEAR.    To  peijure.    Drayton. 
UNSWELL.    To  fidl  after  swelling. 
UNTALDE.    Not  reckoned.    (A.'S.) 
UNTANG.    To  untie.    Somertet. 
UNTEREST.    Uttermost. 
UNTERMED.    Interminable.    ' 
UNTEYDE.    Unabated. 

In  aUe  thafever  je  hare  leyde. 
My  torow  is  evermore  unuiifdt. 

Oower,  MS.  Soe.  Antlq.  134,  f.  18S. 

UNTHANK.    No  thanks  ;Ul.wilL 

UNTHAW.    To  thaw.    South. 

UNTHENDE.    Outcast ;  abject. 

The  worldys  wylys  ryjt  noujt  roe  payee. 
For  they  ben  Cslse  and  taW  ttnth^nda. 

MS.  GMtob.  Ff.  11.  as,  r.  S3. 

UNTHEWID.    Unmanneily. 


What  b  to  ben  of  prUe  wuaewW 
Ajen  the  hyjeOoddla  lawe. 
Gmmt,  Ma.a»cJmtiq.  IS4,f. Jl. 

UNTHRIFT.    Prodigally. 
UNTHRIVE.    To  be  unsuccessfuL 

His  wif  made  him  to  mtUkHwt. 

Curmr  MuiM,  H&OaB.  IVfo.  Cantab,  t  99. 

UNTID.  (1)  Unseasonable.    (J.-S.) 

(2)  Anointed.    MS.Vocab. 

UNTIDY.    Dirty ;  sloTcnly ;  ignorant. 

UNTIL.    To;  unto.     (^.-5.) 

UNTIMB.    An  unseasonable  time. 

UNTO.    UntiL    (^..5.) 

UNTOWARD.    Wild;  fierce. 

UNTRIMMED.    Being  a  Yirgin.    See  m  note 

inDilke's01dPUys,iv.95. 
UNTRISTB.    To  mistrust. 
UNUSAGB.    Want  of  usage. 
UNVALUED.    luTaluable. 
UNYAMPED.    Fresh;  genuine. 
UNVOYANDNES. 

His  rlgbtwisnes  es  In  gnde  dedes  and  his  lOMer- 

MtfMe  es  that  he  es  witbouten  flle. 

jrs.cM.jBrM.io,  f:ii. 
UNWAGED.    'Without  wages  or  salary. 
UNWARELY.    Unawares ;  unforeseen. 
And  umporetr  aflbre  hym  on  the  playne 
Apperid  an  anngdl  with  f!soe  steme  and  bright. 

I^dg9t0,M8.A$hmel9m,   £.51. 

UNWARNED  D.    Without  intimation. 

The  kyng  hymselfe  wolde  ofte  tyme  come  too 
mete  untoamedd,  and  sytt  downe,  for  love  that  he 
had  to  Seynt  Thomas. 

MS.  OuUab.  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  11. 

UNWARY.    Unexpected.    Speuter. 
UNWELDE.    Unwieldy. 

Thou  shal  him  laye  I  am  wtwM^ 
For  longe  lyred  am  I  in  dde. 

QtrMrMmtM,  MS.  CoO.  Trin.  Camtab.  f.& 
A  olobbof  yron  in  honde bathe  tan. 
That  was  mekylle  and  ftiUe  mneaUt. 

MS.  Cantab.  F£.  iL»,  flM. 

UNWEMMBD.    Spotless.    (A-S.) 
UNWERNISHIT.    Unexpectedly. 
UNWETING.    Not  knowing.    (^.-5L) 
UNWEVID.    Unfinished;  imperfect 
UNWEXB.    To  decrease. 
UNWINB.    Want  of  joy.    (A.^S.) 
UNWINLY.    Ui^oyously.  (...-5.) 
I  sold  hym  unwgniv  wake 
Or  to  roomeday.     MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  ISi. 
UNWISDOMB.    Folly.    (A.-S.) 
UNWIST.    Unknown. 
UNWIT.    Want  of  wit  or  knowledge.     Umoit- 

andneiiey  ignorance.    (A.-S.) 
UNWITONDE.    Not  knowing  it. 
And  Jhesu  afthr  stilly  stale, 
Joseph  and  Mary  umpitondt. 
Cursor  MuHdi,  MS.  CoU.  Trin.  Cantab,  1 78. 

UNWITTILY.    Unwisely.    {A.^S.) 
UNWRAIN.    To  uncover ;  to  unfold. 
UNWRASTB.    Wicked ;  base ;  weak. 

And  hys  seryauntee  that  were  mutraota, 

Fette  fonhe  the  chylde  yn  haate. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff .  ii.  38,  f.  140 
UNWRITHLY.    Unworthily. 

Vnwnfthi^  art  thoa  made  geotyl, 

5yf  thoo  yn  wnrdys  and  dedys  be  yU 

MS.  Hart.  1701,  f.  iO. 
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ONWRY.    Uncovered.    {A,S.) 

Whannk  urtry  rackeand  every  elondy  tkye 
Ii  Toyde  clene,  to  hire  fiue  nncouthe 
Schalle  tchewe  in  open  and  f uUy  te  umorv* 

l^dgaU,  MS.  Soe,  Antiq,  134,  f.O. 

UNYED.    United. 

Bowe,  I  besediethe,  thyn  hereni  and  comedown 
to  me,  too  that  I  be  kny  t  and  unyed  to  the,  and  be 
made  one  tpirite  wy  th  the. 

Carton't  Divert  Fruitful  Ghotti^  Uattn. 
UN50N.    An  onion.    Nominale  MS. 
UON.    To  run.    Somerset. 
UP.  (1)  Upon.    (^.-5.)  / 

(2)  To  rise ;  to  get  np.     Weft. 
UP-A-DAISA.      An    expression     used   when 

dancing  a  chQd  up  and  down. 
UP-ALONG.    Down  along.    South. 
UPAZET.     In  perfection.    Exmoor. 
UP-BLOCK.     A  horse-block.     OUme. 
UPBRAID.    The  same  as  Abraid,  q.  v. 
UPBRAYDE.    An  up-stroke  > 

Hys  twyrde  brake  with  the  ufbraifde. 
And  therwith  wat  Oye  dysmayed. 

MS.  OuUab.  Ff.  U.  88,  f.  213. 

UPCAST.    To  reprove.    North. 

UPE.    Upon.    {A.-S.) 

UPEHOVEN.    Upraised.    (A.^S.) 

UPELONDERS.  Conntry  people.  This  word 
occurs  in  MS.  ArundeL  42. 

UP-FOND.    To  raise  with  effort 

UPHAF.    Heaved  up.    (^.-5.) 

UPHALE.    To  draw  or  pull  up. 

UPHAND-SLEDOE.  A  large  iron  hammer 
lifted  np  with  both  hands. 

UPHEADED.  (1)  Having  the  horns  nearly 
straight.    (2)  lU-tempered.    North. 

UPHEPE.    To  heap  up. 

UPHEYE.    To  raise ;  to  exalt. 

UPHOLD.    To  warrant;  to  vouch  for.    North. 

UPLAND.  Highland.  North.  The  term  oc- 
curs in  Brathwait's  Law  of  Drinking,  p.  147. 

UPLANDISH.    Countryfied.    (A.^S.) 

UPUFTE.    Lifted  up. 

UP-MET.    Having  fuU  measure.    North. 

UP-ON-END.    Perpendicular. 

UPPARD.    Upwards.    Heame. 

UPPEN.    To  mention ;  to  disclose.    Eatt. 

UPPEREST.    Highest 

UPPER-HAND.    To  apprehend.    Eatt. 

UPPER-HATCH.    To  understand.    Noff. 

UPPERLET.    A  shoulder-knot   Eatt. 

UPPER-STOCKS.    Breeches. 

UPPER-STORY.    The  head.     Var.  dial. 

UPPING.    Point;  crisis.    North. 

UPPING-BLOCK.    A  horse-block.    Far.  dial 

UPPINGS.    Perquisites.    Somertet. 

UPPING-STOCK.    See  l^pmg4ilock. 

UPPISH.    Proud;  insolent    Far.  dial 

UPRAPE.    To  start  up. 

UPRIGHT.  (1)  Entirely.    Eatt. 

(2)  Straight  This  term  was  applied  to  persons 
lying  down,  as  well  as  standing. 

UPRIGHT.MAN.  The  chief  of  a  crew  of  beg- 
gars.   See  Grose  in  v. 

UPRISE.    To  church  women.    Comw. 


UPRISTE.   The  Resurrection. 

Jheaot  leide,  I  am  «prl«<e  and  Ufr 
Curmtt  Mundt,  MS.  CoU.  Trin,  Cantah.  t. » 

UPROAR.    Confusion ;  disorder.     West. 

UPSE-DUTCH.  A  heavy  kind  of  Dutch  beer, 
formerly  much  used  in  England.  Vpte-freete^ 
a  similar  drink  imported  from  Friesland. 
Vp^EngUth,  a  strong  ale  made  in  England  in 
imitation  of  these.  To  he  upte-Dutchf  to  be 
tipsy,  or  stupified.  To  drink  vpte-Dutch,  to 
drii^  swinishly,  like  a  Dutchinan.  See  Ben 
Jonson,  iv.  150. 

Tom  is  no  more  like  thee  then  chalks  like  cheese. 
To  pledge  a  health  or  to  drinke  up-9$  frttn. 
LetHng  <^  Humour»  Blood  in  tht  Bmut^ratme,  1600. 

UPSET,  m  A  cross ;  an  obstruction. 

(2)  A  smith's  term,  when  the  iron  at  heat  is 
driven  back  into  the  body  of  the  work. 

UPSETTING.  (1)  A  christening.  Exmoor.  In 
the  North,  the  first  party  titer  an  accouche- 
ment. 

^2^  (getting  and  down-throttan,  hereabouts. 

(3)  A  disagreement ;  a  quanel.    South. 
UPSHOT.    Result;  issue.     Var.  dial. 
UPSIDES.    To  be  upsides  with  any  one,  i  e. 

to  be  even  with,  or  a  match  for  him. 
UPSIGHTED.    A  defect  in  vision,  produced  by 
a  contraction  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  iris, 
thus  depriving  a  person  of  the  power  of  readily 
seeing  objects  below  the  level  of  his  eyes. 
Somert^. 
UPSODOUN.    Upside  down. 
And  I  kan,  by  oollnsyoan, 
Tnrne  alle  estates  up-to-dowtt 
And  sette,  though  flblke  hadde  it  sworae. 
That  is  bakward  to  go  byflbrne. 

Jf&  Cotton.  Tiber.  A.  viL  f.06. 
Thus  es  this  worlde  torned  mp-M-^ownt, 
Tyll  many  mans  dampnacyowne. 

Hampole,  MS.  Sotoee,  p.  M» 
UPSPRING.    An  upstart. 
UPSTANDS.  Marks  for  boundaries  of  parishes, 
estates,  &c,  being  live  trees  or  bushes  cut  off 
about  breast  high.    Kent. 
UPSTARING.    Somewhat  presuming.    Suff. 
UPSTARTS.    Puddles  made  by  the  hoofs  of 

horses  in  clayey  ground.    Eatt. 
UPSTIR.    Disturbance.    Somertet. 
UPSTODE.    Stood  up.    (A.-S.) 
UPSTROKE.  Conclusion.    North. 
UPTACK.(1)  To  understand.    North. 
(2)  A  person  notto  be  equalled. 
UPTAILS-ALL.    Riotous  confusion. 
UP-TO.    Equal  to ;  upon.     Var.  diaL 
UPWARD.    Top,  or  height 
UP-WENDE.    Went  up. 
UP-WITH.    Up  to  or  equal  with. 
URCHIN.  (1)  A  hedgehog.     Var.  dia^     •  Ur- 
chone,  a  beest,  herytson/'  Palsgrave. 

(2)  The  key  of  the  ash  tree. 

(3)  A  fairy,  or  spirit 

URE.  (1)  An  hour.     MS.  Cott.  Vesp.  D.  iii. 
(2J  An  ewer,  or  washing-basin. 
(3J  Fortuncr;  destiny.     {A.-N.) 

(4)  Use.    Also,  to  use. 

(5)  An  udder.    North. 
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Now  kta  hire  eome,  and  liche  m  God  50W  w€. 
Wot  50W  dltpofeih  uketh  5owre  aTcnture. 

I^dgiUt,  MS.  8*K,  Jtntiq,  IM,  f.  7* 

URED.    Fortunate. 

URGR.    To  retch.    TFett. 

URGEFUL.    Urgent ;  importunate. 

URINCH.MILK.    Whey. 

URINE.  (1)  A  net  made  offinethretd,  formerly 

used  for  catching  hawks. 
(2)  Mingere.  MS.  Vocab. 
URIST.    Sunrise. 

VeUUh  hie  ly5te  wbanne  it  begymMkh  dawe. 
At  the  itHtt  in  the  morownyoge. 

L^dgate,  MS,  Soe.  Jntiq,  194,  f.  It. 

URITH.    The  bindings  of  a  hedge. 
URLED.  (1)  Starved  with  cold.    North, 
(2)  Stunted.    UrUnff,  a  dwarf.    North, 
URLES.    Tares. 
URNE.    To  run; to  flow. 
URRY.    The  blue  day  which  is  often  found  im- 
mediately above  a  strata  of  coaL 
URRYSONES.    Orisons. 
URTHE.   Earth. 

Alle  thynge  made  wyth  on  fpelle, 
Hevene,  and  urth*,  and  eke  helle. 

MS.  Cott.  Omud.  A.  ii.  f.  133 
US.    We;  our.     Var.diaL 
USAGE.    Experience ;  practice. 
USANT.   Using ;  accustomed.    {A.-N.) 
USAUNCE.    Usage ;  practice. 

Broujte  to  the  temple  to  hit  obladoun. 
At  wa«  the  lawe,  ciutum,  and  usaunce. 

Lgdgmte,  MS,  Soc  Jntiq,  134,  f.  89. 
And  so  bifeDe  upon  a  day» 
As  thiike  tyme  was  utanct, 

Oowtr,  MS,  Soe,  jtntiq.  134,  f.  51. 

USCHEW.    Issue,  the  right  of  a  road  out  of  a 

wood.    Fmchale  Ch, 
USE.  (1)  Usury ;  interest.    Far.  dial 


O  tis  a  thing  more  than  ridicoloas. 

To  take  aman's  fiill  sum,  and  not  pay  km. 

Fl^thtr^t  Fpmm,  pl  6B. 

(2)  To  haunt ;  to  frequent. 
USER.    A  profitable  animal. 
USERE.    An  usurer. 

Al  byt  lyf,  coth  to  say, 

Hewnrthetoanii«0r«.  J«.  HcrL  S320,  f.  36. 

USES.    Practical  inferences  derived  from  doc- 
trine, a  term  used  by  Puritans. 
USTILMENT.    Furniture ;  utensils. 
UT.    Out    Still  in  use. 

UTAS.    The  eighth  day,  or  the  space  of  eight 
days,  after  any  festival.    "Utas  of  a  leest, 
octaveff**  Palsgrave. 
UTCHY.    I.    Somenet, 
UTEN.    Without;  foreign.    {^,-S.) 
UTHAGE.    The  chaffinch.   The  whinchat  is  so 

termed  in  Shropshire. 
UTRAGE.    Excess.    {A,-N,) 

To  bringe  Into  that  heritage 
That  I  have  lost  bi  myn  toragt. 

Cmrmn'  JTmuK,  MS,  CoU,  Trin,  Camimh,  f.  «. 

UTTER.  Outward ;  more  out.  Utter-barriatert, 

lawyers  who  pleaded  without  the  bar. 
UTTERANCE.    Extremity.    (^.-M) 
UTTERESTE.    Uttermost. 

Telle  me,  ser,  what  thay  are  that  base  thoa  fkrene 
with  the,  and  I  sewre  the,  als  I  am  trew  mane,  1 
salle  venge  the  to  the  uttertttB, 
MS.  Uneoln  A.  I.  I7,  f.  SO. 

UTTERLY.    Thoroughly ;  entirely. 

Thorowe  the  londe  utturig 

He  dud  grete  chevalry. 

MS,  Cgntab.  Ft,  \u  38,f.  U3L 
UTTREN.    To  publish ;  to  give  out ;  to  selL 
UVELE.    EvU.    Bekct,  p.  20. 
UVVER.    Upper;  over.    North, 
UZZARD.   The  letter  Z.    Lane, 
UZZLE.    A  blackbird.    Yorkth, 


VACABONDE.    A  vagabond. 
VACAT.    Anything  missing.     {Lat.) 
VACCARY.    A  cow.pasture.    Lane, 
VACCHE.    To  fetch. 
VACHERY.    A  dairy.    Pr.  Part. 
VADE.    To  fade. 

All  as  a  slope,  and  like  the  grasse. 
Whose  bewty  sone  doth  vade,  MS.  Aihmote  808. 
VADY.    Damp ;  musty.    Devon, 
VAG.  (1)  To  thump.     West. 
(2)  Turf  for  fuel.    Devon, 
VAGABOND.    To  wander. 
VAGACIONE.   Wandering. 

Whenne  the  mynde  es  stablede  sadely  withowt- 

tene  changynge  and  iragacj^ttru  in  Oodd  and  gasiely 

thynges.  MS,  Uneoln  A.  i.  17.  f.  220. 

'  VAGAUNT.    Vagrant;  wanderer.    Bader. 

VAGE.    To  stroll;  to  wander  about    Also  a 

substantive,  a  vovage,  a  journey. 
VAIL.  (1)  Progress.     South. 

(2)  To  lower ;  to  let  falL  (Fr,)  It  vras  used  as 
a  mark  of  submission  or  inferi<mty,  to  lower 
the  sails  of  a  ship,  &c 

(3)  Empty.     Somenet. 


VAILE.    To  avail 

Whate  MiyteA  bewli  which  ys  nat  meicyabllle  f 
Whate  myleth  a  sterre  when  hit  do  nat  schyne  9 

MS,  Cantab,  Ft.im€,C  Ok 

VAILS.    Gifts  to  servants. 

VAIR.    Truly.    {J.-N) 

VAIRE.  A  kind  of  fiir,  supposed  to  be  that  o£ 
a  species  of  weasel  stiU  so  called. 

And  sythene  to  bedd  he  es  broghte  als  It  ware  a 
prynce,  and  happed  with  ryche  robes  appooe  hyme 
ynewe,  wele  fUrrede  with  voyre  and  with  gryae. 

jr&IifMeifiA.L17,  LM8. 

VALE.    Many.    Heame, 

VALENCE.  (1)  To  ornament  vrith  drapery. 
Shakespeare,  in  Hamlet,  ii.  2,  uses  the  word 
allegorically,  applied  to  a  face  being  vitlemeed 
or  fringed  with  a  beard. 

After  folowed  his  three  aydes,  every  of  them 
under  a  pavilion  of  crymosyn  damaske,  and  purple 
poudred  with  H.  and  K.  of  fyne  golde,  «otoieedao4 
frynged  with  golde  of  damaske. 

Hati,  Hmtrw  VUX.  L  VL 

(2)  Valencia  in  Spain. 

VALENCY.    Valiancy. 
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VALENTIA.  The  tin  machine  used  for  lifting 
beer,  wine,  &c.,  out  at  the  bunghole  of  a 
cask,  by  pressing  the  thumb  on  the  small  hole 
at  top.    Moor. 

VALENTINE,  The  custom  of  the  diflferent 
sexes  choosing  themselves  mates  on  St.  Valen- 
tine's Day,  February  14th,  the  names  being 
selected  either  by  lots,  or  methods  of  divina- 
tion, is  of  great  antiquity  in  England.  The 
name  so  drawn  was  the  valentine  of  the 
drawer. 

Thow  it  be  ale  other  wyo, 

Oodyt  blesqrng  have  he  and  inyn. 

My  none  gentyl  Volontyn, 

Good  Tomaa  the  frcre.   MS,  Hart.  1735.  f.  48. 

VALERIE.   Valerius  Maximus. 

VALEW.    Value.    Spenser. 

VALIANCE.    Valour.     Spenser. 

VALIANT.    Worth.    Middleton,  ii.  8. 

VALIDITY.    Value.    ShaJk. 

VALIDOM.    Value;  extent.    Nortk. 

VALL.  To  vatt  over  the  desk,  to  have  the 
banns  of  matrimony  thrice  called.    Exmoor. 

VALLEY.  (1)  To  rock. 

(2)  A  small  hollow,  or  channeL 

VALLIMENT.    Value.    Staff. 

VALLIONS.    The  valance  of  abed. 

VALLOED.    Laid  in  fallow. 

VALLOR.  A  fallow.  In  Sussex  this  name  is 
given  to  a  large  wooden  dish  used  in  dairies. 

V  ALLOW.    A  press  for  cheese. 

VALOR.    Value ;  extent.    Becon. 

VALOUR.    To  esteem.    East. 

VALUATION.    Quantity.    Far.  dioL 

VALURE.     Value;  worth.    (Fr.) 

VAMBRACE.  Armonr  for  the  front  of  the  arm. 
See  Hall,  Henry  IV.  f.  12. 

VAMP.    To  patch  up. 

VAMPER.    To  vapour;  to  swagger. 

VAMPLATE.  A  round  plate  of  iron  fixed  at 
the  end  of  a  tilting  lance  to  guard  the  hand. 

VAMPLETS.  Rude  gaiters  to  defend  the  legs 
from  wet.     Wilts. 

VAMPY.  The  bottoms  of  hose,  or  gdters  at. 
tacbed  to  the  hose,  covering  the  foot.  Grose 
has9a»^err,8tocking8.  *<P«(2a}Mi,vampethe," 
Nominale  MS. 

VAMURE.    The  same  as  Jvanimure,  q.  v. 

VANCE-ROOF.    The  garret.    Notf. 

VANG.  To  receive;  to  earn;  to  catch;  to 
throw.  Ray  says,  "  to  answer  for  at  the  font 
as  godfather ;  he  vang/'d  to  me  at  the  vant.'' 

VANISCHED.    Made  vain. 

VANISTE.    Vanished. 

And  es  vanytte  to  heven  an  hey, 
Thorue  holy  thoujt  with  gottely  ey. 

MS.  Harl,  8S0O,  f.  18. 

VANITY.    Dizziness? 

For  ftaniti  of  the  hede  a  gnde  mediyn .  Take  the 
Juce  of  walworte,  salt,  hony,  wex,  ensence,  and 
boylc  them  togyder  over  the  fyre,  and  therwythe 
anoynt  thine  hede  and  thy  templyt. 

MS.  Sloans  7>  f-  79. 
VANT.  (1)  A  font.    Somerset. 
(2)  The  van  of  an  army. 
VANTAGE.  (1)  Advantage ;  benefit. 


(2)  Surplus ;  excess ;  addition. 

VANTBRACE.    Same  as  Fambrace,  q.  v. 

VANT-CURRIER.    Advanced  guard.  (Fr.) 

VANTE.    A  winter  trap  for  birds,  made  of  wil- 
low, &c     Somerset. 

VANTERIE.    Boasting.     DanieL 

VAPOUR.    To  bully ;  to  swagger. 

VAPOURED.     Inclined  to  yawn.    Ea:t. 

VARA.    Very.    Somerset. 

VARDAS.    Talk;  speech.     Yorkth. 

VARDET.    A  verdict.     Still  in  use. 

VARDLE.    A  common  eye  or  thimble  of  t  gate 
with  a  spike  only.     Notf. 

VARDYKE.     Verdict ;  judgment.    North. 

VARIAUNT.    Changeable.    {A.-N.) 

VARIEN.    To  change ;  to  alter.     (^.-iST.) 

VARIETY.    A  rarity.     Chesh, 

VARLET.  (1)  The  knave  at  cards. 

(2)  A  servant.    The  seijeant-at-mace  to  the  city 
counters  was  also  so  called. 

VARMENT.    Vermin.     North. 

VARMER.    A  large  hawk.    I.  of  Wight. 

VARNDE.     Burnt    R.  Glouc. 

VARNISH.     Same  as  Bamish,  q.  v. 

VARRAYLIER.    More  truly. 

And  the  nerrer  that  thai  sal  hym  be. 
The  varraplier  thai  sal  hym  le. 

Hampole,  MS.  Bowet,  p.  235. 

VARRY.    To  fall  at  variance ;  to  contend. 
VARSAL.    Universal;  great.    North. 
VARY.    Variation ;  turn.     Shai. 
VASEY.    To  comb;  to  curry;  to  plague;  to 

give  a  beating ;  to  force  away.     West. 
VASSALAGE.    Valour ;  courage.     (^.-iV.) 
VAST.  (1)  Waste ;  deserted  place. 
(2J  A  great  quantity.    Var.  dial 
(3;  Vast  tittle^  a  very  small  portion. 
VASTACIE.    Waste  and  deserted  places. 
VASTURE.    Great  magnitude. 
VASTY.    Vast ;  immense. 
VAT.    The  bed  of  a  dder  press. 
VAULTING-HOUSE.  A  brotheL  Florio,  p.  97. 
VAUMPES.    Gaiters.    See  f'ampy. 
VAUNT.     A  dish  made  in  a  fryingpan  with 

marrow,  plums,  and  eggs. 
VAUNTOUR.    A  boaster.    {A.'N.) 
VAUNTPERLER.    A  boaster.    {Fr.) 
VAUNT.WARDE.    The  avant-guard.    {A..N.) 
VAUSE.    According  to  Holme,  **  to  make  the 

jaumes  to  oversale  the  mullions." 
VAUTER,    A  dancer. 
VAVASOUR.  A  kind  of  inferior  gentry,  one  who 

held  his  lands  in  fealty.  {A.-N.) 
Bothe  knightea  and  vavatowt 
This  damiseU  k>Te  paramour. 

Arthnw  and  Merlin*  p.  330. 
And  sythen  he  hath  had  grete  honoure. 
That  furste  was  a  pore  vavtiowrt. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  SR,  f .  2U2. 
VAW.  (l)Few.     (2)  Glad. 
VAWARD.    The  vanward ;  the  fore  part 
VAWTH.    A  bank  of  dung  or  earth  prepared  for 

manure.    Somerset, 
VAY.    To  succeed ;  to  prosper.    South. 
VAYNE.     Vanity.    (^..A.) 
VAYTE.    To  take.    Thornton  Rom.  p.  308. 
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VAZB.    To  fiutter  about    WtH, 
VAZEN.    Adths.    SomBnti, 
VSA6UE.  (1)  A  tetting  child.     WmU 
(2)  A  fretk ;  a  whim.    StmtrmU 
VEAK.    A  gathering,  or  ulcer.     WtMt. 
VBAKING.    Flretftd ;  peemh.    Btwm, 
VECISB.    Bladder.    (l/U,) 
VECKB.    An  old  woman.    CSkmtecr. 
Flortiit  hit  vofteUe  hMd  ai»4«ft«, 
And  •759  this  M»*«  where  Mht  Mt. 

Ommt,  Jf&a»e,  Jitfiff.  IM.  r.49. 

VBCTIGAL.    Tithe.    Leland,  hr.  111. 
VEDGING.    Sideling.    DfMn. 
VEERCB.    Aterae.    tr,  Pmn. 
YEBRING.    A  farrow.     Qkmc. 
VEERS.    Tonngpigs.     Owww. 
VBGE.    A  nm  before  leaking.     IFetf. 
VEOET.    lirdy;  brilliant.    {Ui.) 
VEGBTIVB.    A^egetabte.    JknmmU 
YEGGB.    A  wedge.    iV.  Ptar^, 
VETLLB.    An  old  woman.    (^.-JV.) 
VEIR.    Truly.    See  r«<r. 
YBIRB.    Fto;good;beaatiAa. 
VELANIE.    Wickedneaa. 
YELASOUR.    Same  as  FaMaevr,  q.  ▼. 
YELATBD.    Vailed.    Beeon,  p.  112. 
YELB.    VeU.    ^Penaer. 
YELL.    Theaalted  ttomadiofa  calf^uaedfor 

making  dieeae ;  amonbfane. 
VBLLBf.    Vehret    ^Miiacr. 
YBLUNG.    Getting  turf  op  for  burning. 
YELURB.    Velvet.    (/V.) 
VELVET-GUARDS.    Trimminga  of  vrfreL 
VBLVET^BAD.     Tlie  incipient  horns  of  a 

slag  whi(^  are  eorered  with  a  roo^  skin. 
VELVET-TIPS.    See  VthH  hemi. 
VELYARDB.    Old  man ;  dotard. 
VELYM.    Vdlnm.    Fr.Pmrw. 
VEMDB.    Foamed.    Hemne. 
VBIfON.    Venom.     NoHk, 
VENAIG.    To  change;  to  revoke.     Wmi. 
VBNCOWSDB.    Vanqpiished. 

Be  that  OB  hys  hcdd  hyt  ten 
SdraMe  MC  he  MMMMat  ki  M  «iffm. 

M8,c  III  rtiLm,Cim. 
VBNDABLB.    Tobeaold.    (^.-A'.) 
VBNDAGB.    Vintage  .harvest.    (^-AT.) 
VENDS.    A  limited  sale  of  coal,  an  m^ged  by 

the  trade.    Acwe. 
VENERIS.    H«ntii«.    {J^\) 
VENBRIBN.    VeneredL    flahfuai 
VBNBTIANS.    A  kind  af  hoae  or  hnaches 

mnde  to  come  bdow  ^e  gartcn. 
VENGB.    Ttt  revenge.    M-X) 


Forirthe  IoomUr  the  tothcfl*  nrew 
TW  loAcr  ite  ee^fw  hym  ■rrcrr  the  wmw 

Ml,  t  t. 


VENICB^^LASS.   A  cap,  goblet,  or  looking, 
^ass,  made  of  fine  crystal  glass. 

VBNIED.    Hasty ;  mouldy.     Weti, 

VENIMB.    Poison ;  venom.    {J.-N.) 

VENISON.    Brawnofavrildboar. 

VENJAWNCER&    A  revenger. 

VBNNB.    Mod;  dirt    (^.-&) 

Hereof  Bowe  men  ee  gnt  echewyBg 
ladyvcn  masen  ofdothynf. 
Now  schort«  now  traylyng  upon  the  9mm, 
Now  ttreyt,  nowe  wyile  u  nyaemetme. 

Jf&  Lntd.  486.  f.81. 

VENNEL.    A  gutter;  a  sink.    North, 

VENNY.    Rather.    Herrf. 

VENOM.  (1)  Agathering  in  any  part  of  the 

finger  bat  the  top.    Z^evon. 
(2)  Ihy ;  harsh.     Warw, 
VENQUESTB.    Vanquished. 
VENT.  (1)  An  inn.    {Sptm,) 
(2)  To  snafTap ;  to  smelL    {LmL) 
{iS  To  vend,  or  selL    Still  in  ose. 
(4)  An  opening  in  any  garment. 
VENTAL.    Seeittwn/cife. 
VENTBR-POYNT.    A  ddldren's  game. 

At  ■hoTe-gfoete,eM*f«r  f^imf,  oraoewMid  pile. 
Utting  «fnum$mn  BU^d  im  Oe  Hmd-TmiMm,  MWL 

VENT-HOLE.    The  battoa4iole  at  the  wrist  of 

a  shirt.    Somerwet, 
VENTIDUCT.    A  passage  for  ah-. 
VENTOSB.    A  copping-glasa.    {J.-N,) 
VENTOSITB,    The  colic 
VENTOUSB.    Tociqi.    (J.-N.) 

BMe  thue  ob  the  vsjae  that  It  Utwht  the  am- 

kUle  aad  the  hde,  or  cUee  be  eflrtMairfea  the  thee 

with  a  boyice  biiide  the  hoccha. 


VENTOY.    Afon. 

VENU.    A  jamp,  or  leap.    {jL-K) 

VENUE.    Abootorthrastinfendng. 

VENL'S.  Atcrmat^egameofastn^gala,  q.v:. 
See  MS.  Ashmole  788, 1 162. 

VBNVIL.  Tfaia  vmd  occnrs  in  an  old  MS.  of 
the  ri|^  of  ^e  parish  of  Mavey,  qnotedia 
MarshaU'sRnralBconomy  of  ^e  West  of  Bng. 
land,  L  326,  mamng  tiM  right  of  pastnage 
andfneL  It  is  sop^aaed  byManhnll  tobea 
corraption  of  >bi  and  JfaUL 

VEO.    Few;  little.     WmL 

VEOLTH.    rath.    IFcfar. 

VBPPB.    Wept;  cried. 

VER.a)Tte9t^.    {UL)    ' 

(2)Man:kni|^     Gm^^S^ 

VERAMBNT.    Timly.    (X-M) 

ThaeriecgOliinjiiB  II   mint 


Tokahfilevca^l 


tCI.&«. 


JO.  CMC  Oa^.  A.  B.I:  OL 


rpejiaaiai 


VENGRABLB.   Irvengdnl ;  csweL 

TENGRANCS.    Very. 

VENGBD,  (n  Avenged. 

Tte  fin^amie  ^  hym  «Me  ••  t^ 
Whe»  h ja  «a9«?»  Mhe  ha  h^  •««««  eaft. 

MS.  CMMw  rt  tt.  9a.  C  9«. 

(2  ■  Willed.    Chancer,  ed.  Wright,  1»7. 


.VBRAT.    Tiwe.    {JUN.) 
-VBRCLEP.    Ctevcd.     ~ 
j  VERD.  (1)  Green ;  greenMBS. 
V2)  Fared.    Scvym  S^ea.  612. 

N^ERDE.    BMtd;vn 
srmy*  forces,  rawL 

VSRDED.    An" 

V£RD££T?i.    A 
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VERDINGALB.    Afioxlingile. 
YERDITE.    Jadgment;teiiteiice.    {A.-N.) 
VERDUOO.    Ahangmaii.    {Span,) 
VERDURE.    THK»try. 
VERDUROUS.    Green.    Drayton. 
VERE.    Fere ;  oompanion.    (A.-S,) 
VEREL.    A  small  iron  hoop.    North.    Also, 

the  femle  of  a  knife. 
VERGE.    Green. 

VERGEOUS.    Veijoice.    Pakgrave. 
VERGER.    A  garden ;  an  orchard. 
VERITEE.    Truth. 
VERUCHE.    F&irly.    HeamB. 
VERLOFFE.    A  fiirlongh.    {Fkm.) 
VERLORE.    Forlorn;  lost    Heame. 
VERMAILE.    Red.    {A.^N.) 
VERMILED.    Adorned ;  fionriahed. 
VERN.    A  partner  in  a  mine. 
VERNACLE.     A  miniature  picture  of  Christ, 
supposed  to  haye  been  miraculously  imprinted 
upon  a  handkerchief  preserved  in  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome.    A  diminutire  of  Verony,  q.  t. 
And  1  iaU«  make  myoe  arowt  deroUy  to  Crlft*, 
And  to  th6  haly  vemaeU  Tertuus  and  nobto. 

Morte  jMhmrt,  MS.  Uneoln,  t.  96, 
VERNAGE.    A  kind  of  white  wine. 
A  thoujt  lo  swet*  in  my  corag*. 
That  nerer  pimeot  ne  vemagt 
Was  half  lo  fwete  for  to  drynko. 

Omaer,  MS.  Soe.  JnHq.  134,  t  ITS. 

VERNISH.  Townish.  (^.-iV.) 
VERNTNGE.  Varnishing?  ''Item,  fore 
stufiynge  of  a  sadyUe,  vemynge  and  glew- 
ynge." — Manners  and  Household  Expenses  of 
England,  p.  389. 
VSRONY.  The  doth  or  napkin  on  which  the 
£u»  of  Christ  was  depicted,  that  whidi  was 
given  by  Veronica  to  our  Saviour  before  his 
crudiixion  to  wipe  his  face,  and  received  a 
striking  impression  of  liis  countenance 
upon  it 

Like  hia  modir  was  that  ehilda. 
With  fUra  ylsafa  and  mode  fal  mylde ; 
Sene  hit  is  bl  the  wmump. 
And  bl  the  ymaga  of  that  lady. 
Curtor  Mwtdi,  MS.  QM.Trin.Cmi&b.tU5. 

VERQUERE.   An  old  game  on  the  tables,  men- 
tioned in  "Games  most  in  Use,"    12fflo. 
Loud.  n.  d. 
VERRE.  (1)  Crystal  glau.    (A.-N.) 
In  alle  the  crthe  y-haloiHd  and  y-holde. 
In  a  closet  more  clere  than  oerre  or  gUis. 

I4fdeat9,  MS,  Soe.  JbUtq.  134, 1 14. 
r2JWool.   {A.'N,) 

(3)  To  cover  over ;  to  conceaL 

(4)  A  fur.   Same  as  f^tftre,  q.  v. 

V«m  and  gryoe  we  have  plenty 
Oolde  and  syWyr  and  ryobe  stones. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  11.38,  f.  164. 
VERREY.    True;  truly.   (A.-N.y 
And  wlianne  the  pepull  of  his  person  had  a  9trrt^ 

Thayre  malice  was  quenehid,  were  thay  never  so  woo. 
Wherefore,  good  Lorde,  eret  more  thy  wUie  be  doo  I 
MS.BIbl.Rag.l7D.xr. 
Ryt  ys  eerr^  Goddes  blode 
That  he  schcddeon  the  rode. 

MS,  Cm.  amd,  A.U.f.  ISO. 


VERSAL.    TTniversaL   Butler. 
VERSE-COLOURED.    Variegated. 
VERSER.    A  poet;  a  poetaster. 
VBRSET.    AUttleverse.    (A.-N.) 
VERTE.    Green.    (A.-N.) 
VERTU.    Power ;  efficacy. 

'   Thorugh  Uie  worshipfUl  serfu. 
And  the  gret  myght  of  Crist  Jhess. 

JCA.  .Aiefil.  11301,  f.n. 

VBRTUES.  Active ;  efficadous. 
Or  for  thow  art  a  mtuu  mon, 
And  ocmst  more  then  another  coo. 

MS.  Cott,  Clmwl.  A.  U.  f.  140L 

VERVELS.  The  little  silver  rings  at  the  ends  of 

the  jesses  of  a  hawk. 
VERVENSIE.    Fervency. 
VERVISES.    A  kind  of  doth. 
VERY.    Really ;  truly ;  verily. 
VES.    Was.    (A.^S.) 
VESE.  (1)  To  run  up  and  down.    Ohme. 
(2)  To  drive  away ;  to  fly. 
VESSEL.    The  eighth  of  a  sheet  of  p^^. 
VESSBLEMENT.   Plate ;  furniture. 

Curteynes  or  outher  Testyment, 

Or  any  onther  ««tMl«m«n(. 

MS.  Hart.  1701,  f.  68. 

VBSSES.    A  sort  of  worsted. 

VESSY.     When  two  or  more  persons  read 
verses  altematdy,  they  are  said  to  ves^. 

VEST.    Invested ;  dothed. 

VESTER.    A  fescue.   Somer»ei. 

VESTIARY.   A  wardrobe. 

VESTMENT.    SeeVemlemmt. 

VET.    The  feet.    Wmt. 

VETAYLE.    Provisions;  victuals. 

Oxin,  shepe  and  9tiatfU,  witbowtyn  any  dowte 
Thay  stale  away,  and  carled  ever  to  and  fkoo, 
Ctod  sufllrs  moche  thyng  his  wiUe  to  be  doo  I 

MS.  BibLR$g.  17  D,xr. 

VETING.    Courting.   Devon. 
VETOYN.    The  herb  betony. 
VETRES.    Fetters.    NominaleMS. 
VETTY.    Apposite;  suitable.    Devon. 
VETUSE.    Old.    (Lat.) 
VEVER.    A  fish-pond.  (A.-N,) 
He  drew  his  vnert  of  f^sche. 
He  slewe  his  fosters  i-wyste. 

MS,  Lteopte  A.  L 17,  f.  lae. 
VEWE.    A  yew-tree.    Cheek. 
VEWTER.    A  keeper  of  hounds. 
VEY.    True.    (A.-N,) 
VEYDEN.    Voideth. 
VEYNB.    Penance. 
VBYNED.    Fdgned. 

Sche  seyde  an  erelle  was  on  bar  Cslle, 
AndMgmed  burtobedede. 

MS.  Camdb,rL  IL  38,  f.  9C 

VEYN30RD.    A  vineyard. 

Witboutyne  the  ceynjoitl  thai  him  cast. 
And  there  tliai  him  sIo5e, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ▼.  43,  f.i»l. 

VEZE.    The  same  as  PAMse,  q.  v. 

VL    We.    Rob.  6Ume. 

VIA.    An  exclamation  of  encouragement,  move* 

ment,  or  defiance.    (Ital) 
VIAGE.    A  voyage,  or  journey. 
VIANDRE.    Feed ;  sustenanee.  U.-M) 
VICARY.    Aviear.   {Ui.) 
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VICE.  (1 )  Advice    StiU  in  use 

(2)  A  winding  or  spinl  tuir.    "  Vyce,  a  touni- 
yng  stayre,  tfi»"  Pilsgrtve. 

(3)  The  cock  or  Up  of  a  vessel. 

(A)  The  buffoon  of  our  early  dramas. 
C5)  Fault ;  crime;  injury.    (A.-N.) 
(6)  The  fist.    Somerset 
VICTUALLER.    A  tavern-keeper. 
VICTUALS.    For  a  chUd  to  be  her  mother's 

victuals,  is  to  be  her  pet.    West, 
VIDE.    To  divide.    South, 
VIE.  (1)  To  vfager  or  put  down  a  certain  sum 

upon  a  hand  of  cards. 
(2)  The  game  of  prisoners'  base.  Devon, 

i3)  To  turn  out  well ;  to  succeed.    Jfest. 
4)  Life.    LegendsB  CathoL  p.  71. 
(5)  Envy. 

And  ftflerward  under  Pounce  PyUte 
Was  i-uke  for  «y«  and  hate. 

MS,  Cott.  Claud,  A.  U.  f .  138. 

VIERGE.    A  rod.    (A.-N,) 
VIES.    Devizes,  co.  Wilts. 
VIEW.  (1)  The  footing  of  a  beast. 

(2)  The  discovery  of  an  animaL     An  old  term 
in  hunting. 

VIEWLT.    Pleasing  to  the  sight.    Viewsomeis 

also  heard.    North, 
VIFTE.   The  fifth. 
VIG.    To  rub  gently.    West, 
VIGE.    A  voyage,  or  journey.    JVest, 
VIGILE.  The  eve  of  a  festival    Also,  the  wake 
over  a  dead  body.   {A.-N,) 
Or  any  other  fastynge  day, 
Lentunor  vifgyU,  as  telle  he  may. 

US,  out,  Oaud.  A.  ii.  f.  146. 

VIGOUR.    Figure.     West, 

VIKER.    A  vicar.   {A,'N.) 

VILANIE.    Wickedness ;  injury. 

VILARDE.    An  old  man. 

VILD.   Vile.  This  is  a  very  common  form  of  the 

word  in  early  writers. 
VILE.    A  wicked  fellow. 
VILETE.    Baseness. 

Muche  dud  thd  mtottfUeU, 
That  royne  owne  shuld  have  be. 

Curmr  Mundi,  MS.  CoU,  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  195. 
He  that  was  hanged  on  a  tre 
Bysyde  Jhesu  for  vjflti. 

MS,  Harl.  1701.  f.  35. 

VILIPEND.  To  think  ill  of. 
VILLIACO.    A  rascal;  a  coward.  {Ital.) 
VILOUS.    Horrid. 

Then  was  ther  a  boor  yn  that  foreste, 

That  was  a  wondur  vy/otw  beste. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  li.  38,  f.  131. 

VINE.  (I)  A  vineyard. 

^2^  Any  trailing  pknt  bearing  firuit. 

(3)  To  find.    Somerset, 

VINE-GRACE.      A  dish  in  ancient  cookery 

composed  of  pork,  wine,  &c. 
VINELOME.    A  kind  of  spice. 
VINE-PENCIL.    A  blacklead  penciL 
VINE  ROUS.    Hard  to  please.    Xorih, 
VINETTES.    Sprigs,  or  branches. 
VINEWED.    Mouldy.    West, 
VINID.    Same  as  Vnuwed,  q.  v. 


VINNY.    A  scolding  bout   Exm. 

VINOLENT.    Full  of  wine.   {Lat.) 

VINTAINE.    Speedily.   {A.^N,) 

VIOL-DE-GAM  BO.    A  six-stringed  violin. 

VIOLENT.    To  act  with  violence. 

VIOLET-PLUM.  A  dark  purple  plum  of  a  very 
sweet  taste,  shaped  like  a  pear :  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  county  it  is  sometimes  called  a 
Lincoln  plum.   Irtnc. 

VIPER'S-DANCE.    St.  Vitus's  dance. 

VIPPE.    The  fir-tree. 

The  salyng  viptpe,  cypresse  deth  toplayne. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff  .  L  6,  C  8S. 

VIRE.    To  turn  about.   (/>.) 

VI RENT.    Green;  unfaded. 

VIRGINAL.  (I)  Maidenly.    Shak, 

(2)  An  oblong  spinnet. 

VIRGIN  -  MARY  -  THISTLE.      The  eardmm 

benedictus, 
VIRGIN'S-GARLANDS.    Garlands  carried  at 

the  funeral  of  virgins,  and  afterwards  hong  in 

the  church. 
VIRGIN-SWARM.     A  swarm  of  bees  from  a 

swarm  in  the  same  season. 
VIRID.    Green.    {Lat,) 
VIRK.    To  tease.    Devon, 
VIRNE.    To  inclose ;  to  surround. 
VIROLAI.    A  sort  of  roundelay. 

Use  no  taTemys  where  be  jestls  and  fablls, 

Synggyng  of  lewde  balettes,  rondelettes  or  vir*tai». 
MS,  Laud,  416,  C  44. 

VIROLFE.    The  same  as  Verel,  q.  v. 
VIROUN.    A  circuit.    (A.-N,) 
VIS.    Countenance.    (A.-N.) 

We  may  nother  se  hym  ne  here  hyme,  ne  fele  hyn 
als  he  es,  and  tharefbre  we  may  noghte  hafe  the 
vis  of  his  lufe  here  In  fulfilling. 

MS,  LiMoMA.  1. 17.  f.sat. 
VISAGE.    To  front  or  face  a  thing. 
VISE.  (1)  Aim.    (A..N,) 

Thus  thys  worlde  thow  moste  despyse. 
And  lioly  vertoes  have  in  vyse. 

MS,  Cott,  aaud.  A.lLtW- 

(2)  The  same  as  Pheeze,  q.  v. 

VISFIGURE.    To  disfigure.    North, 

VISGY.      A  pick  and  hatchet  in  one  tool,  fcir 

tearing  down  hedges.    Comw, 
VISIKE.    Physic 

Ther  is  witUm  for  the  seke. 
And  Tertuis  for  the  Ticis  eke. 

Gow9r,MS,  Soe.Jnti§.  13«.f.«2. 

VISNOMY.    Countenance. 
VIT.    To  dress  meat.    Devon, 
VITAILLE.    Victuals.     (A,^N.) 
VITIOUS.     Spiteful;  revengeful.    West. 
VITLER.    A  tavern-keeper. 

He  scomes  to  waike  in  Paules  without  his  l>ooCes. 

And  scores  his  diet  on  the  vitlen  post. 

Letting  of  Humours  Blood  in  th«  Head-Vaima,  160Sl 

VITTRE.    A  whim ;  a  pretence^   West. 

VITTY.     Decent ;  proper ;  handsome.    West. 

VIVELICHE.    Lively;  vividly. 

VIVERS.     Provisions. 

VIVES.    ^  Certaine  kimels  growing  under  the 

horsses  eare,"  Topsell,  1607,  p.  360. 
VIXEN.    The  female  fox. 
VLEER.    A  flea.    Somerwet. 
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VLONKE.    Splendid ;  rich.    (J.-S,) 

VLOTHER.    Nonsensical  talk.    West, 

VLUEKECCHE.    An  imposthume  in  the  milt. 

VLY-PECKED.    Low-lived.   Devon, 

VOAKY.  Greasy ;  unwashed.  Applied  to  wool 
as  it  comes  from  the  sheep.   Weti, 

VOC.    An  ugly  face.   Rugby, 

VOCABLES.    Words.    Palsgrave. 

VOCALE.    Sound. 

VOCATE.    To  ramble  about  idly.     We$L 

VOCE.     Strong ;  nervous.    Somerset, 

VODE.  (1)  To  wander.     (2)  To  vex. 

VOGUE.    In  vogue,  le,en  train, 

VOIDE.  (1)  To  depart ;  to  go  away. 
To  remove ;  to  quit ;  to  make  empty. 
A  parting  dish ;  the  last  course ;  a  slight 
repast  or  collation. 

VOIDER.  A  basket  or  tray  for  carrying  out 
the  relics  of  a  dinner  or  other  meal,  or  for 
putting  bones  in.  Brockett  says  it  is  still 
in  use.  A  clothes  basket  is  so  called  in 
Cornwall.  According  to  Kennett,  '*  a  wooden 
flasket  for  Unnen  doaths."  Dekker  applies  the 
term  to  a  person  who  clears  the  table. 

VOEDING-KNIFE.  A  knife  used  for  taking  oflf 
remnants  of  bread,  &c  to  put  in  the  voider. 

VOINE.    To  foin,  in  fencing. 

VOISDYE.   Stratagem.     (A,'N.) 

Now  scluU  thou  here  a  gret  merrayle. 
With  what  •oi*<r*  that  hewron^te. 

Qower,  MS.  Soc,  Jntiq.  134,  f.  S17. 

VOIX.   Voice. 

Kynjf  Edward  In  hyi  ryght  hym  to  endowe 

The  commem  tlierto  have  redy  every  houre : 
The  voyjof  the  peuple,  the  voirof  Jhetu, 
Who  kepe  and  preserve  hym  fVofn  all  langour. 
MS,  Bibl.Soc^ntiq,  101, 

VOKE.  (1)  Folk.    West, 

(2)  The  same  as  BokSf  q.  v. 

VOKET.    An  advocate? 

To  consente  to  a  fals  Jnggyng, 

Or  hyredytt  a  voket  to  twyche  thyng. 

MS,  Hart,  1701,  t.aa. 

VOKY.(l)  Gay;  cheerful.    North, 
(2)  Damp;  moist.    Var.  dial, 
VOL.  Full.    R,  Glouc, 
VOLAGE.    Light;  giddy.   (A.-N,) 
VOLANT-PIECE.  A  piece  of  steel  on  a  helmet 

presenting  an  acute  angle  to  the  front. 
VOLATILS.    WUdfowls;game.  (^.-N.) 

Make  we  man  to  oure  ymage  and  Ifluieue.  and  be 

he  fovereyn  to  the  ikchii  of  the  tee*  and  to  the 

volatil*  of  hevene*  and  to  unresonable  bettis  of  erthe. 

M8,Bodl,m, 

VOLD-SHOBE.     A  folding  stake  to  support 

hurdles.    Wilts, 
VOLENTE.    Willing. 

For  of  tne  choice  and  hertely  wolentg. 
She  bathe  to  God  avowed  chastity. 

l0dgoi9t  MS,  jUhmolt  SO,  f.  15. 
VOLEY.    On  the  voley,  i.  e.  at  random,  incon^ 

siderately,  at  a  stroke.  (/V.) 
VOLLOUTH.    Wicked  ;iiiyu8t.   (A,'S,) 
VOLLOW.  A  fallow.    Sussex. 
YOLNESSE.    Fulness ;  perfection. 


And  alle  thre  beth  ocne,  thawgh  it  beto^ 
In  oon  volfiMM  and  in  no  mo. 

Refigiotu  Poetiu,  sv.  CcnL 

VOLOWTEN.    Flouting.    West. 
VOLUNTARIE.    A  flourish  before  playing. 
VOLUNTARIES.    Volunteers.  Shai, 
VOLUNTE.    WilL  (A,^N.) 

To  tuffre  deth  oonly  for  mannis  lake, 

Uncoropellidp  frely  of  volunti. 

Ltfdgatt,  MS,  Soe.  Antiq,  134,  &  1. 

VOLUP  ERE.    A  woman's  cap ;  a  kerchief 
VOLVELLE.    A  contrivance  found  in  some  old 
astronomical  works,  consisting  of  graduated 
and  figured  circles  of  pasteboard  or  vellum 
made  to  revolve,  and  used  for  various  caU 
culations. 
VOM.   Foam. 
VOMYSMENT.    Vomitmg. 

Hast  thow  wyth  tuche  wmjfmunt 
I-catt  up  ajayn  the  lacrament  ? 

MS.  Cott,  Oaud.  A.  ILL  148. 
VONDEDEN.    Founded. 
VONB.    To  take ;  to  lead.  Heame, 
VOOK.    The  voice.  Pr,  Parv, 
VOOR.  (1)  A  furrow.    Sussex, 
(2)  To  warrant.    South. 
VORBISEN.    A  parable. 
VORE.    Forth.   To  draw  vore,  to  twit  one  with 

a  fault.   Exmoor. 
VORE-DAYS.     Late  in  the  day.    Exm.    No 

doubt  from  the  A.-S.  foriS-dseges. 
VORE-RIGHT.    Blunt;  rude.    West. 
VORN.    For  him.    Wist. 
VORT.    Till;  until;  for  to.   Heame, 
VORTHY.    Forward ;  assuming.    West. 
VOUCHEN.     To  vouch.     Vouehen  safe,    to 
vouchsafe.    (A,'N.) 

To  upe-ryse  tn  dede  thou  ttouchede  safe 
To  eke  the  trowhe  that  we  here  hafc. 

MS.  Uncoln  A.  i.  17,  t,  191. 
Lorde,  y  hare  servyd  yow  many  a  day 
Vowcht  ye  hur  safe  on  mee. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft.  U.  88,  f.«4. 

VOULTEGER.    Avaultcr?    Rolls  House  B.  v. 
4,   temp.    Hen.  8th, — "  Item  to  Fredrego 
Gracian  the  kinges  voulteger,  xxxii},  s,  ii^j.  d, 
per  annum." 
VOUR.    To  devour ;  to  eat  up. 
VOUSE.     Strong ;  nervous ;  forward.    West. 
VOUSSURE.    A  vault.    (A.-N.) 
VOUT.    A  vault.   Palsgrave. 
VOUTE.    Mien ;  countenance.   (A.-N.) 

Sir,  tait  theienatour,  to  Criit  mott  me  helpe, 
The  wmtt  of  thi  vetage  has  woundyde  ns  alle. 

Morte  Arthttre,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  54. 

VOWARD.    The  vanguard  of  an  army. 

VOWEL.    The  afterbirth  of  a  cow.    West. 

VOWER.  (1)  Devoir;  duty. 

(2)  Four.    Somerset. 

VOWESS.    A  votaress ;  a  nun. 

VOWTES.  A  dish  in  cookery  described  in  MS. 

Sloanel201,f.37. 
VOYAGE.    A  journey  by  land.    (A.-N.) 
VOYDEE.    The  same  as  Voids  (3). 
VRAIL.    A  flail.   South, 
VRAMP-SHAKEN.    Distorted.    Devon. 
VRAPED.    Drawn  tight   Devon. 
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VRBACH.    Violeiitly.  Dettan. 

VREATH.    A  low  hedge.  Dewm. 

VRITH.    The  bindingt  of  hedges.   South. 

VROZZT.    A  nice  thing.    Devon. 

VUDDICKS.    A  coane  £it  woman.   We$t, 

VUDDLES.    A  spoilt  chUd.    mit9. 

VUG.    To  strike ;  to  elbow.   Somenei. 

VULCH.    The  same  as  Fiy,  q.  t. 

VULGATE.    PubUdy  known. 

VUMP.    To  knock ;  to  thump.    Dewm. 

YUNG.    Received.   Devon. 

VUR.(l)Fta'.    (2)  To  throw.   Wett. 

VURE.    Four?   Onr? 

Graunte  lu  grace.  In  thyn  hy^e  holde, 
Whanae  wedeye  to  holde  Mcr«  tapria  \jite. 

I^dg9t9,  U8. 8oc  Jntiq.  194,  f .  SO. 

YURRID-BRID.  Household  bread  made  of 
meal  as  it  comes  from  the  mill  without  the 
bran  being  taken  from  it.   Devon. 

VUIUVORE.    Far4drth.   £xmoor. 


VUSTIN.FUME.    A  violent  pcaaion. 

VUSTLED-UP.    Wrapped  up.   Weot. 

VUSTY.    Fusty;  mouldy.    Weet. 

VYCE.    Countenance.    (J.-N.) 
Oye  ovyt  all  lOTydd  Pdyoe, 
The  eriyt  dogbtur  with  the  feyre  aire*. 

MS.  OMtfod.  Ff.  iL38,  f.  148 

VYLANLYCHE.    Wickedly. 

Why  that  thou  oughtlste  with  no  rights 
To  gabbe  on  hym  ao  w^laniifdk§, 

M8.BarLa3&i,C10l. 
VYNCE.    ToconquM-.    {Lai.) 
YTRE.    An  arrow  for  a  crossbow.  (A.^N.) 
That  at  hla  hert  bath  aet  a  ftiyre 
Of  pufeeoTye,  and  a«  a  «vr« 
Which  fleeth  out  of  a  mighty  bowe. 
Away  be  fledde  for  a  throwe. 

Oower,MS.Bodl.»U 
YTSERNE.    A  visor,  or  mask. 
YYYERE.    The  same  as  f^ever,  q.  v. 


WA.    WeU;yes.    North. 
WAA.    Woe.    Still  in  use. 
Wychea,  he  aald,  itm  moi  thow  be  1 
Haft  5e  flacaakyne  my  goddis  ao  Aree. 

M8.Limnln  A.  1. 17.  f: UB. 
WAAG.    A  lever.     7or*f*. 
WAAST.    A  waste ;  a  wilderness. 
WAB.    Gabble ;  nonsense.    Devon. 
WABBLE.  (1)  To  tremble ;  to  reel    North. 
(2)  To  do  anything  awkwardly.     Far,  tUoL 
WABBLER.    A  boUed  leg  of  mutton. 
WACCHE.    Watching. 

And  aomefor  tMwdka  and  fasting, 

That  maketh  her  hemes  to  drieand  cling. 

MS.  Lamd.  7M,  f .  7S. 

WACCHERE.  Watch. 

Dak  Roland  and  Erie  Olyrer 
ThiUM  nijt  kepte  the  waeehmv, 

MS.  AthmoU  33.  f.  46. 

WACHE.    A  flock  of  birds. 
WACHID.    Weary ;  tired. 
WACKEN.  (1)  WatchfuL    (^.-A) 
(2)  Lively ;  sharp ;  wanton.    North. 
WACKERSOME.    WakefiiL    North. 
WACNE.    To  awaken.    (A.-S.) 
WAD.  (1)  Would.    North. 

(2)  Line,  or  rank.  In  land-surveying,  when  they 
are  setting  out  their  stakes  they  are  said  to 
wad  in  a  line ;  hence  it  is  taken  to  signify  a 
line,  and  it  is  said  of  persons,  they  are  all  in 
the  same  vfod^  when  donnected  together  in 
any  way  of  business,  &c 

(3)  A  wisp  of  straw.  Also,  a  bundle  or  quantity 
of  anything.     Weot. 

(4)  Blacklead.    Crnni. 
(5)Woad.    (6)  A  forfeit.    North. 
(7)  What    Heame. 
WADDEN.    Supple.    North. 
WADDER.   A  grower  of  wad  or  woad. 
WADDLE.  (1)  To  roll  up  and  down  in  a  con- 

fused  and  disorderly  way.     Var.  dial. 


(2)  The  wane  of  the  moon.    Somenet. 
(Z)  To  fold  up ;  to  entwine.    Devon. 
(4)  The  wattle  of  a  hog. 
WADDOCK.    A  large  piece.    Sahp. 
WADE.  0)  To  go ;  to  pass.    (A.-S.) 

(2)  The  sun  is  said  to  wade  when  covered  by  m 
dense  atmosphere.    North. 

(3)  A  joint  or  tenon  is  said  to  wade  whte  it 
slips  too  easily  from  any  cause. 

WADEABLE.    Fordable.     Colee. 
WADGE.    Tovrager;  tob^    Devon. 
WADIR.    Water.    Craven. 
WADLER.WIFE.    InNewcasUe,  the  keeper  of 

a  register  office  for  servants. 
WADLING.    A  wattled  fence.     Weit. 
WADMAL.    A  very  thick  coarse  kind  of  vtooI- 

len  cloth.    Coarse  tow  used  by  doctors  for 

cattle  is  also  so  called. 
WAE.ME.    Woe U me!    North. 
WiENE.    To  sneak  away. 
WAFERER.    A  person  who  sold  wafers,  a  sort 

of  cakes  so  called. 
WAFER-PRINT.    A  mould  for  wafers. 
WAFF.  (1)  The  movement  of  a  large  flame  from 

side  to  side.    Northumb, 

(2)  A  spirit,  or  ghost    North. 

(3)  A  nasty  £unt  smelL    North. 

4)  To  bark.    Ctmb. 

5)  To  puff  or  boil  up.    North. 

6)  A  slight  attack  of  iUness. 

WAFFLE.    To  wave;  to  fluctuate.    North. 
WAFPLER.  (1)  The  green  sani^iper.    North. 
(2)  A  person  who  is  very  weak.    Cnmh. 
WAFFLES.    An  idle  sauntering  person. 
WAFFY.     Insipid.    Line. 
WAFRESTERE.    A  maker  of  wafers  for  con. 

secration  at  the  sacrament    (^.-&) 
WAFRON.    A  dond,  or  vapour. 
WAFT.(l)AbarreL    Somenet. 
(2)  A  look  of  hair. 
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(3)  A  puflf.    Also,  blown,  wafted. 

(4)  To  beckon  with  the  hand. 
WAPTAGB.    Passage  by  water. 
WAFTERS.    Swords  having  the  flat  part  phced 

in  the  usual  direction  of  the  edge,  blunted  for 

exercises.   Meyrick, 
WAFTURE.    A  slight  waving  motion. 
WAFYS.    Vagabonds. 
WAG.  (1)  The  same  as  Woffge,  q.  v. 
(2)  To  chatter.    (3)  To  pass  on. 
WAGE.  (1)  To  hire.    Still  in  use. 

(2)  Pay ;  wages ;  reward ;  hire. 

For  thou  woldyst  bryng  me  thys  message, 
I  wylle  gcvc  the  thy  toage. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ft.  iL  38,  f.  lOS. 
Ye  h«Te  a  knyghtat  yowre  wage. 
For  vow  he  y$  an  efell  page. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  il.  38,  f.  106. 

(3)  To  be  pledge  for ;  to  warrant.    Also  a  sub- 
stantive, a  pledge. 

(4)  To  bribe.     Var.  dial. 
?5)  To  contend. 

(6)  To  mould  clay  for  pots,  &c. 
WAGET.    Watchet  colour. 
WAG-FE  ATHER.    A  silly  swaggerer. 
WAGGE.    To  move ;  to  shake. 

She  had  made  of  lethyr  an  howgebagge. 
By  wycchecraft  the  oowde  make  it  to  wagge. 

MS.  Laud.  416,  f.  1. 
The  Tertu  of  hit  is,  if  that  a  man  have  toaggwng* 
teth,  if  heete  of  hit  hit  wuUe  make  home  fast. 

MS.  Jrundtl  S72,  f.  46. 

WAGGLE.    To  shake ;  to  roll ;  to  waddle. 

WAGHE.    A  wall 

So  hedousely  that  storme  ganne  falle. 

That  sondir  it  braste  bothe  waghe  and  walle. 

M8.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f  •  186* 

WAGHT.    Wage,  gage,  or  pledge. 
WAGING.    The  dung  of  the  fox. 
WAG-LEG.    A  black  venomous  fly. 
WAGMOIRE.    A  quagmire.    S^emer. 
WAGSTERT.  T^le  titmouse. 
WAGTAIL.    A  profligate  woman. 
WAG-WANTON.    The  shaking  grass. 
WAHAHOWE.    An  inter),  m  hallooing. 
WAHAN.    When.    (J.-S.) 
WAID.    Weighed.     Tuner. 
WAIF.    A  stray  cattle.    North. 
WAIFFANDE.    Waving ;  moving. 

Schippis  salle  stande  appone  the  sande 

WautTande  with  the  sees  fame. 

MS,  UneoinA.  i.  17.  f.  158. 

WAIFINGER.    The  same  as  Waif,  q.  v. 
WAILE.  (1)  A  vdL    Somerset. 
(2)  Weal ;  prosperity.    (A.'S.) 
WAILY.    Very  sorrowful.    North. 
WAIME.    A  flaw,  or  tear.    Suffolk. 
WAIMENTE.    To  lament.    (J.-S.) 

There  dwdlede  the;  sore  wa^mantendt, 

Sixe  dayes  Aille  to  the  cnde. 

MS.  THn.  Coll.  Onn.  57,  art.  8. 
WAIN.  (1)  A  home,  or  dweUing. 

(2)  A  waggon.    Still  in  use. 

(3)  To  fetch.  It  occurs  in  Tusser,  p.  141,  wrongly 
explained  in  ^ossary. 

(4)  To  move ;  to  go ;  to  turn. 
WAIN.MEN.    Waggoners. 

II. 


WAINSCOTS.    Boards  for  wainscots. 
WAINT.    Quaint ;  extraordinary.    North. 
WAINTLY.    VerywelL     Cumb. 
WAIR.  (1)  To  lay  out ;  to  expend.    North. 
(2)  The  spring.    Vocab.  MS. 
WAISCHE.    Washed. 

The  meke  als  wele  wylle  hym  hast« 

To  serve  the  leste  als  the  maste, 

Als  God  dyde  that  symply  lete 

Wehn  he  tooyfcAe  hys  dyschyplys  fete. 

MS.Harl.2200»t.l6. 

WAISE.    A  bundle  or  wisp  of  straw. 
WAIST.  (1)  A  girdle.    (2)  Ways. 
WAISTCOATEERS.    Low  prostitutes. 
WA-IST-HEART.    An  interj.  of  pity. 
WAIT.  (1)  To  wot,  or  know.    North.    "  Now 

wayte  thou  wher  that  I  was  borne,"  MS. 

CanUb.  Fflv.  48,f.48. 

(2)  Laid  out ;  expended.    Cumb. 

(3)  The  hautboy,  a  musical  instrument. 

(4)  To  blame.     Yoriih. 

(5)  Bold ;  active.    Robson,  Gl. 
WAITE.  ( 1 )  To  watch.    (^.-M) 
(2)  A  watchman.    Prompt.  Parv. 
WAITER.  (1)  Water.    Vocab.  MS.    See  the 

third  example  in  v.  Stani  (2). 
(2)  A  smaU  tray.     Var.  dial 
"WAITH.    An  apparition  of  *a  person  about  to 

die,  or  recently  dead.    North. 
WAITHE.    Languid.    I.  qf  Wight. 
WAIT-OF.    To  wait  for.     York9h. 
WAITS.    Musicians.   Far.  dial.    "Thewaytia 
blew  lowde,"  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  54. 
Greta  lordys  were  at  the  assent, 
Wa^t^t  blewe,  to  mete  they  wente. 

MS.  Cantdb.  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  m. 
WAIT-TREBLE.    A  sort  of  bagpipe. 
WAIVERS.    Small  waving  twigs.    Boat. 
WAK.    To  languish.    (^.-S.) 
WAKE.  (1)  To  watch.    {A.-S.) 

And  anon  they  somonyd  the  knyghte,  - 
That  be  schulde  toake  the  galows  that  nyjt. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  li.  38,  f.  138. 

(2)  A  parish  festival,  kept  originally  on  the  day 
of  the  dedication  of  the  parish  church.  Lite- 
rally a  watch,  a  vigiL 

(3)  To  watch  the  night  with  a  corpse. 

(4)  To  revel.    Also,  a  reveL 

(5)  Hay  placed  in  large  rolls  for  the  convemenct 
of  being  carried.     West. 

WAKEMETE.    Provisions  for  wakes. 

WAKERIFE.    Quite  awake. 

WAKES.    Rows  of  green  damp  grass. 

WAKKENISE.    Watchful.    (A.-S.) 

WAKKER.    Easily  awakened.    North. 

WAKMEN.    Watchmen.    {A.-S.)        '   . 

WAL.    WiU;  pleasure. 

WALAWAY.    Woe!  alas!     OUmeer. 

There  was  rydyngt  and  reanyng,  svm  cryed  wmjflmwaifl 

Unknowyng  to  many  men  who  the  bettnr  hadde. 

MS.  Bibt.  R0ff. 17  D.  XT. 

WALCH.    Insipid ;  waterish.    North. 

WALDE.  (1)  Power ;  dominion. 

For  the  erle  hym  had  in  walde. 
Of  dedii  of  annes  was  he  hM: 

MS.  Uneoln.  A.  i.  17, 1 19^ 
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(2)  Plain;  field.    (J.-S,) 

Jheta  toke  this  com  in  toaide. 
And  wondirly  aboute  him  dtlu 

Curmtr  Mmndi,  MS,  Cotl,  TWn.  CuUab.  f,  77. 

(3)  Would.    Perceval,  915. 
WALDING.    Active ;  stirring.    Dunelm, 
WALE.  (1)  To  choose ;  to  select.    North, 
(2)  Choice ;  good ,  excellent    North, 
h)  Slaughter ;  carnage ;  death.    (J.-S,) 

(4)  A  whirlpool ;  the  foaming  wave. 

(5)  Weal ;  prosperity.    (A.-S,) 

(6)  Will.    Perceval,  1587. 

(7)  The  ridge  of  threads  in  doth.  Hence  used 
generally  for  texture. 

(8)  To  court ;  to  woo.     Yoriih, 

(9)  A  tumour,  or  large  swelling.   Kent, 

(10)  The  fore-front  of  a  horse-collar. 

(11)  To  seek.     Gawayne, 

(12)  A  rod.    Also,  to  strike. 
WALEWEDE.    Valued? 

Anowche  of  lylver  walew4dt  theriime. 

MR,  oat,  Calif,  A.  U.  f.  113. 

WALHWE-SWETE.    The  herb  bittersweet. 
WALK.  (1)  To  wag ;  to  move ;  to  work. 

(2)  A  flock  of  snipes. 

(3)  A  journey ;  a  long  absence. 
(4^  A  plantation  of  willows. 

(5)  Unindosed  land.  East, 

(6)  To  depart 

(7)  To  walk  the  roundt  to  go  the  round,  said  of 
a  watchman. 

WALKER.    A  fuller.   North, 

WALKING-SUPPER.  A  supper  where  one 
dish  is  sent  round  the  table,  every  person 
being  his  own  carver. 

WALKLY-FIGS.    Birch  rods. 

WALK-MILL.    AfuUingmilL    North. 

WALKNE.    Air;  sky;  welkin.    (A.-S.) 

WALL.  (1)  Go  by  the  wall,  a  name  for  strong 
ale.  To  the  wall,  in  difficulties ;  to  go  to  the 
watt,  to  be  put  on  one  side,  to  be  slighted. 
Laid  by  the  wall,  dead  but  not  buried.  To 
take  the  wall,  to  walk  nearest  the  wall  in  pass- 
ing any  one  in  the  street 

(2)  The  stem  of  a  rick. 

(3)  A  wave.   North, 

(4)  A  spring  of  water.    Cheth, 

Amyd  the  Urare  a  tvaiit  dede  fprTnge, 
That  never  it  drye  but  ernynge. 

RdigUmt  Potnu,  xt.  Cent. 

(5)  "  Wall  of  a  shyppe,"  Palsgrave. 

(6)  "  Wall  of  a  strype,  et^leure,"  ib. 

(7)  The  side  of  a  mine.  Also,  to  pave  the  roads 
of  a  mine  vrith  stone. 

WALLAGE.  A  confused  mass.  West. 
WALL-BIRD.  The  spotted  flycatcher. 
WALLE.  (1)  To  boiL 

Further  ther  is  a  water  wallinde  hot* 

That  ia  deop,  and  long,  and  brod. 

If S.  CoU,  Je$,  Oron.  L  S9. 

(2) 

A  wyckyd  wound  hath  me  toalled. 
And  traveyld  roe  fromo  topp  to  too. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ft.  1,6,  t,  46, 

(3)  A  whale.    MS.  Harl.  1587,  f.  43. 


WALLERS.  Women  who  rake  the  salt  out  of 
the  leads  at  the  salt-works  at  Nantwich. 

WALL-EYED.  Having  eyes  with  an  undue 
proportion  of  white.  Any  work  irregularly  or 
ill  done,  is  called  a  wall^ed  job.  It  is  ^- 
plied  also  to  any  very  irregular  action. 

WALLIGE.    A  loose  bundle  of  anything. 

WALLIS.    The  withers  of  a  horse. 

WALLON-TONGE.    J2(w«m/,  Palsgrave 

WALLOP.  (1)  To  beat    Var.dioL 

(2)  To  gallop.  Also,  a  gallop.  Still  in  nae,  to 
move  quickly  with  great  effort 

(3)  To  waddle.    Somertet, 
m  To  be  slatternly.  JJnc, 

(6)  To  bubble  up.    North, 
ha)  A  thick  piece  of  fat 

(7)  To  wrap  up  temporarily.    Eaet, 

(8)  To  tumble  over.   St^ffblk, 
WALLOPING.    Great    Vor.dial, 
WALLOW.  (1)  The  alder  tree.  Salop. 

(2)  Flat ;  insipid.    North, 

(3)  To  fade  away.    Somerset, 
WALLOWISH.    Nauseous.   Herrf. 
WALL-PLAT.  (1)  The  flycatcher.    West. 
(2)  A  mantel-piece ;  a  shelf  fixed  in  the  wall ;  a 

piece  of  timber  lying  on  the  top  of  the  wall  to 
which  the  timbers  or  spars  are  attached. 
WALLSPRING.    Wet  springy  land,    ffett, 
WALL-TILES.    Bricks.    North, 
WALL-TOOTH.    A  large  double-tooth. 
WALL-UP.    To  spring  out ;  to  cause  to  spring 

out ;  to  cause  to  sweU.    West, 
WALLY.  (1 )  To  cocker ;  to  indulge.    North. 
(2)  Aks!     Yorhsh, 
WALME.    A  bubble  in  boiling. 

Wyth  rij,  wi$mm  that  are  lo  felle, 
Hote  apryngyng  out  of  helle. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ft,  ii.  SS.  C  1S7. 

WALMYNG.    Boiling.    (A,-S.) 

Thou  haste  undur  thy  baddyi  hedd 
An  hoot  walm^ngledie, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft,  iL  dS,  f.  117. 
WALNOTE.    A  walnut    (A.-S,) 
WALOPANDE.     GaUoping.    "On  walopande 

stedez,'*  Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  76. 
WALSH.     An  attached  lean-to  building,  not 
having  a  pitched  roof:  used  in  the  mjirsbet 
near  Spilsby.   Line, 
WALT.  (1)  Ruled ;  governed.  (A.-S,) 

(2)  To  totter ;  to  overthrow.    North, 

(3)  Threw ;  cast     Gawayne, 
WALTED.     Laid,  as  com.    East, 
WALTER.    To  tumble;  to  roll  about     "To 

tume  or  waiter  in  mire,"  Baret,  1580. 
WALTHAM'S-CALF.    As  wise  as  Waltbam's 
calf,  i.  e.  very  foolish.  Walcham's  calf  ran  nine 
miles  to  suck  a  bulL 
WALTYN. 

Thai  ioaltyn  at  here  wil  to  ware, 

Theae  wodis  and  the  wastus  that  ther  were. 

if^.  Douce  3QS,f.  94. 

WALVE.    To  wallow,  or  roll  about.  Devon. 
WALWORT.    1\ifihtThfilipendula, 
WALY.    Alas!    {A.^S.) 
WAM.    Whom;  which;  whence.   Heame. 
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WAMB  AIS.    A  body-garment  twilled  or  quilted 
with  wool,  cotton,  or  tow.   KennetL 

WAMBE.  A  bubbling  up. 

WAMBLE.    To  roll ;  to  rumble. 

WAME.     The    stomach.     YorJkth.     "  fenter, 
wame,"  Nominale  MS.  xv.  Cent. 

WAMETOWE.  A  belly-band,  or  girth. 

WAMLOKES.    Unwashed  wool. 

WAN.  (1)  Gained.   (A.-S.) 

(2)  One.    StUl  in  use. 

f 3)  Went.   (J,-S.) 

li)  A  wand,  or  rod.     Var.  dial 

(5)  Begot? 

He  wrade  welle  the  gode  man 
Were  hyi  fadur  that  hym  wan. 

MS.  CaMab,  Ff .  ii.  38,  f.  245. 

WANBELEVE.     Perfidy ;  treachery. 
WANCE.    Once.     Devon. 
WANCHANCY.     Unlucky ;  wicked.    North, 
WAND.  (1)  To  inclose  with  poles. 
(2)  To  span.    A  term  at  marbles. 


i3)  Lamentation ;  misery. 
4)  A  penis.   Dunelm. 


WANDE.  (1)  Went 

The  aongell  to  hevene  wande, 
Whaa  he  had  seyde  hys  errande. 

ITS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  33. 

(2)  Pole ;  rod ;  bough ;  club. 

(3)  Change? 

Sayde  Tryamowre  on  that  covcnaund. 
My  ryght  name  schalle  y  not  u>ande. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  81. 
WANDED.    Covered  with  boughs  or  twigs. 
WANDELARD.    Wandered ;  went.    Heame. 
WANDLE.     Supple ;  pliant ;  nimble.    North. 
WANDLY.     Gently.    Cumb. 
WANDLYSAND.     Mistrowing. 
WANDREME.    Tribuktion  ;  agony. 
WANDRETHE.    Trouble ;  sorrow. 

The  sexte  veitue  et  strenghe  or  italworthnes 

noghte  anely  of  hody  bot  of  herte  and  wilte  evynly 

to  sufflre  the  wele  and  the  waa,  welthe  or  wand- 

r«th$,  whethire  to  betyde.    MS.  UneolnA.l.l7»  f.217. 

WANE.  (1)  Dwelling ;  homel 

Thantpeket  that  wyeee  in  teane. 
Thou  base  oure  gude  mene  slane. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17>  f.  132. 

(2)  Arc  destroyed. 

f  3)  To  decrease.    (A.-S.) 

(4)  Won.     Perceval,  11. 

(5)  Manner.    Perceval,  422, 1264. 

(6)  Came ;  arrived ;  went. 

(7)  An  inequality  in  a  board,  &c. 

(8)  Wanting  j  deficient.    {A.-S.) 
WANENE.    Whence.    Heame. 
WANG.  (1)  A  cheek-tooth.    {A.-S.) 
(2)  A  blow  on  the  face.   Leic. 
WANGED.    Tired.    Devon. 
WANGER.    A  pillow.   {A.-S.) 
WANGERY.    Soft ;  flabby.     Devon. 
WANGHER.    I^arge ;  strapping.    Eaet. 
WANGLE.    To  totter;  to  vibrate.    Chesh. 
WANG.TOOTH.    A  grinder.    North. 
WANHOPE.    Despair.    {A.-S.) 

Oode  men  I  wame  alle. 
That  5e  in  no  umnhnpe  falle. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  4?. 


WANIAND.    The  wane  of  the  moon. 
WANIE.    To  fade ;  to  wane ;  to  decrease. 
WANION.     With  a  waAum,  an  imprecation  sig- 

nifying,  vnth  a  curse. 
WANKE.  (1)  Winked. 

Ourekyngon  the  tchepeide  uvnlre 

Prively  with  his  eye. 

MS.  Cant*.t.  Ff.  T.48,  f.M. 
(2)  Happy ;  prosperous. 
WANKLE.  (1)  lU ;  weak.     North. 

(2)  Unstable ;  unsteady ;  uncertain. 

Thomas,  truly  I  the  say. 

This  worlde  is  wondur  wankille  ,• 

Off  the  next  batelle  I  wylle  the  say. 
That  sholbe  done  at  Spynard  hille. 

MS.  Cantab.  Tt.  r.  48,  f.  122. 

(3)  Limber ;  flabby ;  ticklish. 
WANKLING.    Weakly.    Herrf. 
WANLACE.  (1) 

Where  that  he  myghte  make  a  wanlaee, 
And  any  tbyng  to  the  kyng  purchace. 

AfS.  HarZ.  1701,  f,  2d. 

(2)  To  drive  the  wanUice,  i.  e.  to  drive  the  deer 

to  a  stand.    A  hunting  term. 
WANNE.(l)  Pale;  wan.     {A.^S.) 

The  wynde  owt  of  the  havyn  them  biewe 
Ovyr  the  tconne  streroe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.38,  f.  85. 

(2)  Came ;  arrived. 

To  HarrowdeOyesone  uMtnne, 
A  gode  swyrde  he  toke  hym  than. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  180. 

WANNECLOUTE.    The  entrails. 
WANNEL.    The  gait  of  a  tired  man. 
WANSHONE.    To  want ;  to  kck. 
WANSOME.    Ineflicient.    (A.-S.) 
WANSONE.    To  wane ;  to  decrease. 
WANSY.    Sickly;  weak.     Sufoli. 
WANT.  (1)  A  cross-road.   Essex. 

(2)  A  mole.    In  MS.  Sloane  2584,  is  a  receipt 
*'  for  to  take  wontis."    Still  in  use. 

(3)  I  cannot  want,  i.  e.  do  without,  spare.  A  very 
common  idiom,  and  still  in  use. 

(4)  A  mental  imbecility.     North. 

(5)  Absence.    Shirley,  i.  277. 

(6)  A  defect  or  hole  in  a  board. 
WANTERS.  Unmarried  persons,  i.  e.  those  who 

want  mates.   Norths 
WANTI-TUMP.    Amole-hill.     Olouc. 
WANTON.    A  fondling;  a  pet. 
WANTONLY.    Unintentionally. 
WANTOWE.    Dissolute ;  profligate. 
WANTRISTE.    Mistrust. 

And  for  wantrMe,  hire  felow  Salom^, 

Opinly  that  alle  my5U  it  see. 

Wcxe  in  that  arme  deed  and  colde  as  stone. 

Lvdgate,  MS.  Soc  Antiq.  134,  f.  10. 
WANTY.  (1)  A  leather  tie,  or  rope ;  a  short 
waggon  rope ;  a  surcingle.  Var.  dial.    Tusser 
uses  the  word  in  the  sense  of  a  rope  by  which 
burdens  are  tied  to  the  back  of  a  horse. 
(2)  Deficient ;  not  enough.   North. 
WANWEARD.    A  profligate.   North. 
WANY.    Spoilt  by  wet,  said  of  timber. 
WANZE:    To  veastc,  pine,  or  vrither.  EaH, 
WAP.  ( 1)  To  beat.    Also,  a  blow. 
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0)  fouio.    A  cant  term. 

Thit  doxy  dell  can  cut  been  whtdf  • 

And  witp  wdl  for  a  win. 

And  prig  and  cloy  so  beus|tiply 

Each  deufteavHe  within. 

CmtimgSong*,  178ft< 
/3)  Smartly;  quickly.    J 'or,  dial 

(4)  To  yelp ;  to  bark.  Somertet.   "Wappyngeof 
howndes,''  Prompt  Parv. 

(5)  To  flatter ;  to  beat  the  wings.    Generally,  to 
move  in  any  violent  manner. 

6)  A  bundle  of  straw.    North, 

7)  To  wrap  or  cover  up. 
~    AfilL    Still  in  use. 


I 

^9)  A  kind  of  mongrel  cur. 
(10)  A  pup.  Lane. 


WAPE.    Pale.    Sati. 

WAPED.      Stupified.     (^^-S.)     Still  in  use, 

according  to  Moor's  Suffolk  Words,  p.  467. 
WAPPEN'D.    Steevens  seems  to  be  correct  in 

deriving  this  word  from  wop,  futuo. 
WAPPENG.    Quaking.    Batman,  1582. 
WAPPER.  (1)  Anything  large,     far.  dial 

(2)  To  move  tremulously.    Somerset. 

(3)  A  great  falsehood.     Var.  dial. 
WAPPERED.    Restless ;  ftitigued.     Gloue. 
WAPPER-E  YED.    Having  eyes  that  move  in  a 

quick  and  tremulous  manner,  either  firom  a 
natural  infirmity,  or  from  want  of  sleep. 

WAPPER- JAW.    A  wry  mouth.    East. 

WAPPET.    A  yelping  cur.    East. 

WAPPING.    Large.     Var.  dial 

WAPS.  (1)  A  wasp.     Var.  dial 

(2)  A  large  truss  of  straw.    North. 

WAPSE.    Tovrash.    Sussex. 

WAPYNES.    Weapons. 

WAR.  (1)  Wary;  wise;  aware. 

r2}Work.    North.    (3)  Was;  be. 

(4)  Worse.    Still  in  use. 

h)  The  knob  of  a  tree.  , 

(6)  Stand  aside ;  give  way ;  beware. 

(7)  To  spend ;  to  lay  out.    North. 
WARANDE.    Warrant 

Mi  Fadir  he  is  je  undiretande. 
Him  I  drawe  to  my  toarande. 
Otrtor  Mundi,  MS.  Coll.  Trin.  Cantab.  1.91. 

WARBEETLES.  The  large  maggoto  which  are 
bred  in  the  backs  of  cattle.    Norfolk. 

WARBELL.  A  term  applied  to  a  hawk  when 
she  makes  her  wings  meet  over  her  back. 

WARBLES.    See  Warbeetles. 

WARBOT.    "  A  wormc,  escarbot,"  Palsg. 

WARCH.    Ache ;  pain.    Lane. 

WARCK-BRATTLB.    Fond  of  work.    Lane. 

WARD.  (1 )  To  take  care  of. 

(2)  Wardes,  outworks  of  a  castle. 
And  alle  the  towrei  of  crystalle  schene. 

And  the  wards*  eoamelde  and  overgylt  elene. 

Hampo/e,  MS.  Botom,  p.  227. 

(3)  "  Warde  of  a  locke,  garde,'*  Palsg. 

(4)  Proper  for  keeping,  as  fruit,  &c 
(6)  Worid.     Chesh. 

(6)  Hardness  of  the  skin.    East. 

ilS  A  guard,  in  fencing. 
8)  A  prison ;  a  gaol. 
(9)  A  wardrobe.    Skdton,  ii.  184. 


(10)  A  tort  of  ooane  cloth. 
WARDAN.    Existing. 
WAR-DAY.    A  work-day.    North. 
WARDECORPS.    Body-guard.    (J.-N.) 
WARDED.    Joined  together.    East. 
WARDEIN.  Awarden;aguard;awatdinian; 

a  keeper  of  a  gate. 
WARDEMOTES.    Meetings  of  the  ward. 
WARDEN.    A  large  baking  pear. 
WARDER.  (1)  A  staff;  a  truncheon.  "Warder, 

a  staffe,  boston,"  Palsgrave. 

(2)  One  who  keeps  ward. 
WARDEREBE.    The  dung  of  the  badger. 
WARDE  RERE.    A  warder,  or  staff. 

Bot  so  It  befeUe  apone  a  tyme  that  Alexander 
smate  Jobas  on  the  beved  with  a  toorderere  for  aa 
tre^Mtse,  whare-fore  Jobas  was  greUy  angrcd  aad 
greved  at  Alexander.       MS.  Uncoln  A.  i.  17»  C  47 

WARDICH.    A  bank,  or  ditch. 

WARDROPE.  (1)  A  house  of  office. 

(2^  An  icicle ;  a  nose-drop. 

(3)  A  dressing-room.     Yorksh. 
WARE.  (1)  Aware ;  sensible. 

Then  come  syr  Barnard 
Aftur  a  dere  fuUe  harde, 
And  of  me  be  was  toore. 

MS.  CanUA.  Ft.  U.  98,  f.  O. 

(2)  Whether.    Devon. 

(3)  A  weir,  or  dam. 

(4)  Corn ;  barley ;  oats.     Cumb. 

(5)  To  lay  out  labour,  money,  &c.    This  term  h 
an  archaism.    North. 

(6)  Goods ;  dairy  produce.     West. 
(7;  Affairs ;  business. 

(8)  Wary ;  cunning. 

How  faryth  my  knyghte  ser  Egyllamowre, 
That  doghty  ys  evor  and  loare. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  CS. 

(9)  Sea-weed.    Dunelm, 
WARE-HOUSE.  A  work-house  for  masons,  &c 
WARELESS.    Unperceived ;  incautious. 
WARENCE.    The  herb  madder. 
WARENTMENTIS.    Garments.    (Lat.) 
WARENTY.    Take  a  warrant  or  bail  ? 

5ys,  syr,  and  thoo  wylt  tcarent^. 
And  geve  thy  sone  to  day  respyte. 

MS.  CaiUab.  Ft.  U.  SB,  1. 140 

WARESCHE.    To  cure ;  to  heal 

Sythene  aftirwarde  commes  the  soTerayne  leche. 
and  takes  there  medcynes,  and  tctotaehe  mane  of 
these  sevene  seknes,  and  stabilles  hym  in  tbesevnc 
vertuss.  MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17.  f.  SOO. 

WARESM.    A  gift    Huloet. 
WARE-WASSEL.    A  stem  of  sea-weed. 
WARIANGLE.    A  smaU  woodpecker. 
WARIE.    To  revile ;  to  curse. 
WARIMENT.    Care;  caution.    %>enser. 
WARISHED.    Well  stored,  or  furnished. 
WARISON.  (1)  A  gift.    Propcriy,  a  gift  or  re- 
ward on  completing  any  business,  or  on  leav- 
ing  any  situation. 

He  made  a  crye  thoro  owt  al  the  tow(n), 

Whedur  he  be  5oman  or  knare. 
That  cowthe  bryng  hym  Robyn  Hode^ 
His  cooriMMM  he  shuld  have. 

MS.Cantm6.Ft.r.4B,t.lSl. 
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Bojre,  tberdbre,  by  my  crowne. 
Thou  must  have  thee  toanfson  t 
The  heigh  hone  besides  BoughUm 
Take  thou  for  thie  travclL 

Ch«9ter  Play»t  6th  pag.  MS,  Bodl,  1/5. 

(2)  The  stomach.     Cumb, 

WARIST.    Cured.    Rifgon. 

WARK.  (1)  An  ache,  or  pam.    North, 

(2)  A  hard  stony  substance  covering  the  veins 

of  coal  in  some  mines. 
WARK-BRATTLE.    Loving  to  work.    Lane. 
WARLARE.    One  who  stammers. 
WARLAU.    A  wizard,  or  sorcerer.     (A.-S,) 
Bltuix  the  warlau  and  his  witf 
Adam  es  stad  in  Strang  strilf. 

MS,  Cott,  Veapaa,  A.  iU.  f.  ff. 
The  foulle  warlawes  of  belle* 
andir  the  wallys  skryliked  schUle. 

MS,  Uncoln  A.  L  17*  f.  148. 

WARLOK.  (1)  Mustard.    (2)  A  fetterlock. 

WARLOKER.    More  warily.     Gawayne. 

WARLY.  (1)  Warlike.     (2)  Warily. 

WARM.  (1)  To  beat.     Var,  dial. 

(2)  Rich ;  in  good  circumstances. 

WARMOT.    Wormwood. 

WARMSHIP.    Warmth.    Heref. 

WARM-STORE.  Anything  laid  very  carefully 
by  till  it  may  be  wanted.    North. 

WARN.    To  warrant.    North, 

WARNDY.    To  warrant.    SmUh. 

WARNE.    To  deny;  to  forbid. 

The  kynget  bed  when  hyt  ys  brojt* 
A  kyne  wylie  y  toom«  the  noghte. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  W.  38*  f.  87. 

(2)  To  caution ;  to  apprise.    (J.-S.) 

WARNED.    Fortified. 

WARNER.  (1)  A  boys'  game.  A  boy  with  his 
hands  closed  before  him,  called  a  wamer,  tries 
to  touch  another,  in  running,  and  so  on,  till 
all  are  touched. 
)  A  sort  of  mongrel  cur. 
I  A  warrener.  "  The  warner  is  hardy  and 
felle,"  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  49. 

WARNESTORE.    To  furnish ;  to  store. 

WARNICHED.    Furnished.    {J.-N.) 

WARNING-PIECE.    Anything  that  warns. 

WARNING -STONE.  "The  bakers  in  our 
county  take  a  certaine  pebble,  which  they 
putt  in  the  vaulture  of  their  oven,  which  they 
call  the  warning-stone^  for  when  that  is  white, 
the  oven  is  hott,"  Aubrey's  MS.  History  of 
Wilts,  Ash.  Mns.  Oxon. 

WARNISED.    Fortified.    Heame. 

WARNT.    Was  not.     Var.  dial 

WARNY.    I  dare  say.    Devon. 

WAR-OUTE.    A  term  used  in  drivmg. 

WARP.  (1)  Four  of  fish.    East. 

(2)  The  deposit  left  by  the  river  Trent  on  lands 
after  a  flood. 

(3)  To  cast  a  foaL    South. 
U)  To  open ;  to  lay  eggs.    North. 

(5)  In  some  parts,  land  between  the  sea-banks 
and  sea  is  called  the  warp. 

(6)  To  wrap  up.    Somerset. 

(7)  Uttered.    Reliq.  Antiq.  iL  9. 

(8)  To  haul  out  a  ship. 


(9)  To  weave.    Hence,  to  contrive. 

(10)  The  stream  of  salt  water  that  runs  froiD 
the  brine  pits  in  Worcestershire. 

(11)  An  abortive  lamb.    Suffolk. 

(12)  To  make  a  waving  motion. 

WARPE.    Cast.    "  And  warpe  of  hys  wcdez,*^ 

Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  63. 
WARPS.    Distinct  pieces  of  ploughed  land  w^ 
parated  by  the  furrows.  East  Sussex  and  Kent. 
WARR.  Worse.  North.  •' Qua  herd  ever  a  warr 

auntur,"  MS.  Cott  Vesp.  A.  iiL 
WARRANT.    The  bottom  of  a  coal-pit. 
WARRANTIZE.    A  warrant,  or  pledge. 
WARRAY.    To  make  war  on. 
WARRAYNE.    A  warren. 

His  woddes  and  his  warraifnt. 
His  wylde  and  his  tame. 

MS.  JAneoln  A.  1. 17*  t  13} 
WARRT).    Spent.    North. 
WARRE.  (1)  Wary ;  cunning. 

Scho  es  team  and  wysse* 
Hir  rod  as  the  rose  on  ryse. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  C  13S. 

(2)  Aware ;  conscious  of. 

The  emperowre  of  thb 
Was  warre,  as  I  wysse. 

MS.  Uncotn  A.  I.  17*  f.  939. 

(3)  Were.    Still  in  use. 
WARREN.    A  plot ;  a  deep  design. 
WARREN-HEAD.    A  dam  across  a  river  in  the 

more  northern  parts  of  Northumberland. 
WARREYDE.    Made  war. 

When  I  warreydt  in  Spayne, 
He  mad  my  landis  barrayne. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  I  17*  f.  182. 

WARRIABLE.    Able  for  war. 

WARRICK.    To  twitch  a  cord  tight  by  crossing 

it  vrith  another.    Northumb. 
WARRIDGE.    The  withers  of  a  horse. 
W ARRlE.    To  abuse ;  to  curse. 

The  flfthe  es  warienge  of  other  men* 
Oflfe  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ooste  to  ken. 

MS.  Hart.  8960*  f.  SO. 

WARRINER.    The  keeper  of  a  warren. 
When  the  buckes  take  the  does* 
Then  the  warHner  knowes, 

There  are  rabbets  in  breeding ; 
And  when  the  bag  showes* 
Then  the  milkc-maid  knowes* 
The  cow  hath  good  feeding. 
Cobbes  Prophecieg,  his  Signet  and  Ti>keM,  1014. 
WARROKEN.    To  girt.     (A.-S.) 
WARSEN.    To  grow  worse.     North. 
WARSLE.    To  strive ;  to  wrestle.    North. 
WARSLEY.     Not  much.    ^ex. 
WARSTEAD.    A  ford  over  a  river. 
WART.  (1)  To  overturn.     Chesh. 

(2)  To  plough  land  overthwart.    East. 

(3)  To  work.    North. 
WARTE.    Wear  it ;  spend  it. 

WARTH.    A  ford.    North.    In  Herefordshhre, 

a  flat  meadow  close  to  H,  stream. 
WAR-WHING.    Take  care;  beware.     West. 
WARY-BREED.    The  worms  in  cattle. 
WAS.    To  wash.    Robin  Hood,  L  89. 
WASE.  (1)  A  bundle  of  straw,  &c.,  to  relieve  a 

burthen  carried  on  the  head. 
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(t)  Ansry ;  ill-tempered.     Wni, 
(3)  Tobraathe  with  dUBculty.    East. 
WASELEN.    To  become  dirty.    (^.-5.) 
WASH.  (1)  A  nirrow  track  through  a  wood ; 
a  lane  through  which  water  runs.    Eatt. 

(2)  Washy.     Still  in  use. 

(3)  Ten  strikes  of  oysters.     Blount. 
WASHAMOIITH.    A  blab.     Devon. 
WASUBOUGHS.    The  small  straggling  boughs 

of  a  tree.     Suffolk. 

WASHBREW.  This  term  is  still  in  use  in 
Devon.     It  is  thus  described  by  Markham : 

And  lastly,  from  this  small  oat  meal,  by  oft  steep- 
ing it  in  water,  and  cleansing  It,  and  then  boyling  It 
to  a  thick  and  stiff  Jelly,  Is  made  ttiat  excellent  dish 
of  meat  which  is  so  esteemed  of  in  the  west  parts 
of  this  kingdome,  which  they  call  uHuhbrtWt  and  in 
Cheshire  and  Lancashire  they  call  It  flamery,  or 
flumtry. 

WASH-DISH.    The  water-wagtaU.     West. 

WASHEN.     Washed.     {A.^S.) 

WASHER.  (1)  A  sort  of  kersey  doth. 

(2)  "  An  iron  hoope  wl^^ch  serves  to  keepe  the 
iron  pin  at  the  end  of  the  axeltree  from  wear- 
ing the  nave,"  Florio,  p.  94. 

WASHES.    The  seashore.     Norf. 

WASH-HOLE.    A  sink.     Var.  dial 

WASHING.  To  give  the  head  for  washing,  i.  e. 
to  submit  to  insult. 

WASHING-BALLS.  A  kind  of  cosmetic  used 
in  washing  the  face.    Markham. 

WASHMAN.  A  beggar  who  solicited  charity 
with  sham  sores  or  fractures. 

WASH-POOL.    A  bathing  pond. 

WASH-WATER.    A  ford. 

WASK.  A  large  wooden  beetle.  Also,  to  use 
a  beetle.     Suffolk. 

WASPISH.    Tetchy;  irritable.    Eoit. 

WASSAIL.  From  the  A.-S.  wses  hael,  be  in 
health.  It  was  anciently  the  pledge  word  in 
drinking,  equivalent  to  the  modem  your 
health.  See  DrinkhaU.  The  term  in  later 
times  was  applied  to  any  festivity  or  intem- 
perance ;  and  the  wassail-bowl  still  appears  at 
Christmas  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  The 
liquor  termed  wassail  in  the  provinces  is  made 
of  apples,  sugar,  and  ale. 

Who  so  drynkes  furst  i-wys, 
W9$$eyle  the  mare  dele. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ▼.  48,  f.  49. 

WASSET-MAN.     A  scarecrow.     Wilts. 

WAST.  (1)  The  beUy.    (A.-S.) 

(2)  Nothingness.    In  wast,  in  vain. 

WASTE.  (1)  To  abate.    Essex. 

(2)  The  body  of  a  ship. 

(3)  A  consumption.     North. 

(4)  To  bang,  or  cudgel.     East. 
WASTEABLE.    Wasteful.    Somerset. 
WASTE-GOOD.    A  spendthrift. 
WASTEL.    A  cake;  fine  bread.    (A.-N.)    The 

wastel  bread  was  well-baked  white  bread,  next 
in  quality  to  the  simneL 
WASTER.  (1)  A  cudgel    •' Wasters  or  cudgels 
used  in  fence-schooles,"  Florio,  p.  95. 

( 2)  A  damaged  manufactured  article. 

( 3)  A  thief  in  a  candle.     Var.  dial. 


WASTERNE.    A  desert     **  WaUcede  in  that 
wasteme,"  MS.  Morte  Arthure,  t  87.  (.^.-S.) 
WASTE  YN.    A  desert    {A.-S.) 

A  gode  man  and  ryit  certeyn 
Dwelled  besyde  that  ufosteifn. 

MS.  Hart.  17C:,  f.  li 
An  ermy  te  woned  for  over  a  doune, 
Yn  a  wattnru  fer  fro  the  toune. 

MS.  Hart.  1791,  t  41 

WASTING.    A  consumption.    North. 
WASTLE.  (1)  To  wander.    Heref. 
(2)  A  twig ;  a  withy.     Northumb. 
WASTOUR.    A  destroyer.    {A.-N.) 
WASTREL.     A  profligate.    West. 
WASTRELS.    Imi)erfect  bricks,  china,  Ac 
WAT.  (1)  Walter.    It  was  the  old  name  for  a 

hare.     Used  metaphorically  for  a  wily  can 

tious  person. 

(2)  Thou  watf  thou  knowest 

(3)  Indeed ;  certainly.   North. 

(4)  A  wight ;  a  man.    T\iwneL  Myst, 

(5)  Hot.     Var.  dial. 
WATCHED.    Wet  shod.    Var.  dial 
WaTCHET.    a  pale  blue  cobur. 
WATCHING.    A  debauch. 
WATCHING-CANDLE.   The  candle  used  vrfaen 

a  person  sits  the  night  with  a  corpse. 
WATCH-WEBS.     Same  as  Steafyclothes,  q.  v. 
WATE.    To  know.    (A.-S.) 

Firste  PS,  as  derkes  watt. 
That  who  so  es  in  wedwe  state 
Schuld  hold  hym  pry vly  in  hynne« 
And  usesolence  withoute  dynne. 

Jlf5. flow. 2200,  cut. 
His  Son  is  wisdom  that  alle  thinge  watm. 
For  al  the  world  he  halt  in  state. 

Cursor  Mu$tdi,  MS.  CoU.  Trin.  Qmtab.  f.  t. 

WATER.    A  river.    North. 

WATER.  BEWITCHED.    Any  very  weak  drink. 

WATER-BLOBS.    Small  watery  globules. 

WATER-BOX.  The  female  pudendum.  This 
term  occurs  in  Florio,  ed.  1611,  p.  185. 

WATER-BRASH.   Water  on  the  stomach. 

WATER-CASTER.  A  person  who  judged  of 
diseases  by  the  inspection  of  urine. 

WATER-CHAINS.  Small  chains  attached  to 
the  bits  of  horses.   North. 

WATER-CRAW.    A  water-ousel. 

WATER-CROFT.    A  glass  jug  for  water. 

WATER-DAMAGED.    See  Water-dewitched. 

WATER-DOGS.  See  Mare* s- Tails.  WatergalU 
may  perhaps  have  the  same  meaning,  but  I  am 
told  a  second  rainbow  above  the  first  is  called 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight  a  wateryeaL  Carr  hu 
weather-gall,  a  secondary  or  broken  rainbow. 

WATERE.    Walter.    Pr.Parv. 

WATE  R-FURRO W.    A  gutter,  or  open  drain. 

WATER-GATE.  A  floodgate.  Also,  a  passage 
for  water.  Metaphorically,  the  vrater-box, 
q.  V. 

Fro  heven  outeof  the  tvatirgatia. 
The  reyny  storme  felle  doun  algatls. 

Qower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  t  91. 

WATERHEN.    The  moorhen. 
WATERINGS.    The  spot  caUed  5/.  T^loMcta 
Waterings  was  situated  at  the  second  mile- 
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stone  on  the  road  from  London  to  Canter- 

buiy.    It  was  a  place  of  execation  in  Eliza- 
beth's time,  and  is  frequently  alluded  to. 
WATER-LAG.     See  Water-Uder, 
WATER-LEDER.    A  water-carrier. 
W ATE  R-LOCK.    A  watering  place  fenced  with 

walls,  rails,  or  bars,  &c.    Blount,  p.  702. 
WATER-LYNGKE.    The  herb/fl*na  minor. 
WATER-PLOUGH.    A  machine  formerly  used 

for  taking  mud,  &c.  out  of  rivers. 
WATER-POT.      "Water    potte  for  a   table, 

aiguiere"   Palsgrave.      "Water  pott«  for  a 

gardyne, arrousouer"  ibid. 
WATER-POUKE.    A  water-bUster. 
WATER-PUDGE.    A  puddle.    Northampt 
WATER-RANN  Y.  The  short-tailed  field  mouse. 
WATERS.     Watering-places.    Line. 
WATER-SHAKEN.    Saturated  vrith  water. 
WATER-SHUT.    A  floodgate. 
WATER-SLAIN.     See  Waier shaken. 
WATER-SPARROW.    The  reed  bunting. 
WATER-SPRINGE.    A  copious  flow  of  saliva. 
WATER-SPRIZZLE.    A  disease  in  ducklings. 
WATER-STEAD.    The  bed  of  a  river. 
WATER-SWALLOW.    The  water-wagtaU. 
WATER-SWOLLED.     Completely  saturated. 
WATER-TABLE.     A  small  embankment  made 

across  a  road,  especially  on  a  hill,  to  carry  off 

the  water.     Susseac. 
WATER-TAKING.     A  pond  from  which  water 

is  taken  for  household  purposes. 
WATER-TAWV.     A  swooning  fit.    North. 
WATER-TEEMS.    Risings  of  the  stomach  when 

nothing  but  water  is  discharged  by  vomiting. 

North. 
WATERWALL.    A  waterfall.    Also,  a  wall  to 

keep  water  within  due  bounds. 
WATER-WIIEEL.    A  blister. 
WATER-WHELPS.     Plain  dumpUngs.   Easi. 
WATER-WOOD.     A  watered  fleece  of  wool. 
WATER-WOOSEL.    The  water-ouzel. 
WATER-WORK.    An  engine  for  forcing  water. 
WATER-WORKERS.  Makers  of  meadow-drains 

and  wet  ditches.    Norf. 
WATER-WORT.    The  herb  maiden-hair. 
WATH.    A  ford.    North. 
WATHE.  (1)  A  straying.  (A...S) 

(2)  Injury ;  danger ;  eviL 

Now  take  hede  what  I  the  mynne, 

\er  a  wy f  have  done  a  synoe, 

Syche  penaunce  thou  gyve  hyre  thenne, 

That  hyre  husboiidc  may  not  kenne. 

Leste  for  the  penaunce  sake. 

Wo  and  uMththe  bytwene  hem  wake. 

MS.  Cott.  Ciaud.  A.  li.  f.  147- 

I  rede  thou  mende  it  with  ikiUe, 

For  wathet  walket  wyde. 

ir5.  Lincoln  A.  1.  17,  f.  131. 

(3)  Game;  prey.   (A.-S.) 
WATHELY.    Severely. 

With  fyfty  speria  he  flede. 
And  wathelg  was  wondidc. 

If5.  L<flco/n  A.  i.  17,  f.  131. 

WATKIN'S-ALE.  A  copy  of  this  curious  old 
tone  is  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  Virginal  Book. 
The  original  ballad  is  thus  entitled, — 


A  ditty  deligbtfull  of  Mother  Watkitet  Ale, 
A  warninf  wel  wayed,  though  counted  a  tale. 

WATLYNGE-STRETE.    The  milky  way. 

WATSTONE,    A  whetstone. 

WATTLE.  (1)  To  beat.   Derb. 

(2)  A  hurdle,    rar.  dial 

(3)  To  tile  a  roof.   North. 
WATTLE-AND-DAB.  A  mode  of  building  with 

close  hordle-work  plastered  over  with  a  mix- 
ture of  clay  and  chopped  straw.    Warw. 

WATTLE-JAWS.     Long  lanky  jaws. 

WATTLES.  (I)  Loose  hanging  flesh.    North. 

(2)  A  kind  of  hairs  or  small  bristles  near  the 
mouth  and  nostrils  of  certain  fish. 

WAUDON.     Supple.    Northumb. 

WAUF.     Tasteless.    Yorkih. 

WAUGH.    To  bark.    North.    The  term  occun 

in  Bale's  Kynge  Johan,  p.  65. 
WAUGHIST.     Rather  faint.    North. 
WAUGH-MILL.    A  fulling-mill.    Yorkth. 
WAUKLING.    Weak.   Line. 
WAULCH.    Insipid ;  tasteless.   North. 
WAUPE.    The  turnspit  dog. 
WAURE.     Sea-wrack.    Kent. 
WAUVE.    To  cover  over.    Heref. 
WAVE.  (1)  To  hesitate.   (A.-S.) 
(2J  To  wander,  or  stray. 

(3)  Wove.    Chaueer. 

WAVER.  (1)  A  common  pond  serving  the  whole 

village.       Suffolk.      «*Wavourf,   stondynge 

watyr,"  Pr.  Parv. 
(2)  The  situation  of  a  quoit  when  pitched  so  that 

its  rim  lies  on  the  hob.   Suffolk. 
WAVERS.    Young  timberliiigs  left  standing  in 

a  fallen  wood.   North. 
WAW.  {l)AwaU.    North. 
(2)  To  bark.    Also,  to  caterwaul. 
WAWARDE.    The  vanguard. 

The  kyng  of  Lebe  before  the  u  atvarde  he  ledes. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Utieoin,  f.  72. 

WAWE.(l)Woe. 

Betwene  the  umwe  of  wod  and  wroth, 
Into  his  doujtrb  chambre  hegoth. 

Oower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134.  f.  8&. 

(2)  A  wave.    (^.-5.) 

(3)  To  move,  wag,  or  shake. 
WAWEYS.    Waves.    (A.-S.) 

Nothyng  sawe  they  them  abowte 
But  salte  water  and  watoept  stowte. 

Jf^.  Cantab.  Ff.  il.  38,  f.  160. 

WAWKS.    Corners  of  the  mustachios. 
WAWL.    To  squeak ;  to  cry  out. 
W' AWT.    To  overturn.    Lane. 
WAXE.  (10  Wood.    Leie. 

(2)  To  thrive;  to  increase.    (A.-S.)     2b  was 
out  ofjleshj  to  become  thin. 

(3)  A  ladqf  wojc,  a  smart  clever  boy.    "  A  man 
of  wax,"  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

WAX-END.    Shoemaker's  waxed  thread. 
WAXEN-KERNELS.    Enlarged  and  inflamed 

glands  in  the  neck,  "  Waxyng  kymels,  glandej 

glanders"  Palsgrave. 
WAY.  (1)  The  time  in  which  a  certain  space  can 

be  passed  over.     Ttpo  mile  way,  the  tiro    in 

which  two  miles  could  be  passed  over,  &c. 
(2)  A  way.    Still  in  use. 
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WAT-BIT.    A  Uttle  bit.    North. 
WAT-BREDE.    The  plantain  tree.    {A.-S.) 
WATE.    To  weigh ;  to  preta  with  weight. 
WAY-GATE.    A  gate  acroa  a  road.    Line, 
WAY -GOOSE.    An  entertainment  giyen  by  an 

apprentice  to  his  fellow-workmen.     Wett, 
WAY-GRASS.    Knot-grass. 
WAYKYER.    Weaker. 

Tbtre  was  JoUyog,  there  was  renoyng  for  the  sove- 
rvynU, 

There  was roryofe and  mmbelyiige,  pete  to  here; 

Fayne  was  the  wa^kwr  away  for  to  flee. 

That  day  many  a  stowte  man  was  ded  there. 

MS.  Bibl.  Reg.  17  D.  xv. 

WAYLANDE.    VaUant. 

WAYNE.    To  strike ;  to  raise. 

WAYS.  Go  your  ways,  get  along  with  you. 
Come  your  tpays,  come  idong  with  me. 

WAY-WARDENS.    Keepers  of  private  roads. 

WAY-WORT.    The  herb  pimpernel. 

WAY-ZALTIN.  A  game,  or  exercise,  in  which 
two  persons  stand  back  to  back,  with  their 
arms  interlaced,  and  lift  each  other  np  alter- 
nately. Jennings,  p.  82. 

WE.  (1)  Wth.     North. 

(2)  WelL    In  nse  in  the  North. 

WEAD.    Very  angry.    North, 

WEAKEN.    To  soak  in  water. 

WEAKLING.    A  weak  person. 

WEAKY.    Moist;  watery.    North. 

WEAL.  (1)  The  same  as  Wale,  q.  v. 

(2)  A  wicker  basket  used  for  catching  eels. 

(3)  To  be  in  woe  or  want. 
WEALD.    Forest ;  woody  country. 
WEALTHY.    WeUfed.    North. 
WEAMISH.     Squeamish.     Devon. 
WEANELL.    A  young  beast  just  weaned. 
WEAR.  (1)  The  foshion.    Shak. 

(2)  To  cool  the  pot.     North. 

WEARD.    To  bathe.    Beds. 

WEARIFUL.    Tiresome,     f^ar.  dial 

WEARING.  (1)  A  consumption.    North. 

(2)  Tiresome ;  tedious.     Var.  dioL 

WEARISH.  Small ;  weak  ;  shrunk.  Also,  un- 
savoury. **  Werysshe  as  meate  is  that  is  nat 
well  tastye,  mat  atwouri,**  Palsgrave.  Forby 
has  weary,  feeble,  sickly,  puny. 

WEARY.    Troublesome ;  vexatious. 

WEASAND.    The  throat.    (A.-S.) 

WE  AT.  To  search  the  head  to  find  if  there  be 
lice  in  it.     North. 

WEATH.     PUant.    /.  of  Wight. 

WEATHER.  (1)  To  dry  clothes  in  the  open  air. 

(2)  To  give  hawks  an  airing. 

WEATHER-BREEDER.    A  fine  day. 

WEATHER-CASTER.  A  person  who  computed 
the  weather  for  the  almanacs,  &c 

WEATHERED.    Experienced. 

WEATHER-GAGE.  To  get  the  weather-gage 
of  a  person,  to  get  the  better  of  him.    South. 

WEATHER-GALL.    See  Water-dogs. 

WEATHER-GLEAM.  To  see  anything  at  a 
distance,  the  sky  being  bright  near  the  horizon. 
North. 

WEATHER-HEAD.    The  secondary  rainbow. 

WEATHER-LAID.    Weather-bound.    JBtst. 


WEATHER-WIND.    Thelnndwaed. 
WEATIN.    Urine.     Cumh. 
WEAZEL.    A  foolish  feUow.    East. 
WEB.  (1)  A  weaver.    (J.-S.) 

She  was  the  formaste  wtb  in  kynde 
That  men  of  that  crafte  dud  fynde. 

Cunor  Mmndi,  MS.  CM.  Trin.  Camiab.  f.  16L 

or  carpenteres,  of  sroythes,  of  wtbbti»,  of  bakerea» 

of  breweres^  and  of  alle  maner  men  that  goeth  to 

hayre  by  the  5ere,  or  by  the  wyke,  or  by  the  daye. 

jr&Biff7Mv356,  p.  90. 

(2^  The  blade  of  a  sword. 

(3 )  A  sheet  or  thin  plate  of  lead. 

(4)  The  omentum.    East. 

(5)  See  Pm.«iui.|F«6,p.  625. 
WEBSTER.    A  weaver.     North. 
WECHE.    A  witch. 

Sexty  geauntes  before  engenderide  with  fcndes. 
With  weehta  and  warlaws  to  wacdieoe  his  tentya. 

Mmt»  Arthmt,  KB.  Unooiai,  f.  M. 

WED.  (1)  Weeded.    North. 

(2)  A  heap  of  clothes,  which  each  party  (rf  boys 
put  down  in  a  game  called  Scotch  and  Eniriiah. 

(3)  A  pledge.    (a.^S.) 
Hath  any  mon  upon  a  tMdde 
Borowet  at  the  oght  in  nede. 

If  &  OttoM.  Cloud.  A.  U.  C.  149. 
Hyddur  he  wolde  take  hys  pase. 
My  lyfe  dar  y  lay  to  wedd. 

MS.  omiflfr.  Ff.  iL  as,  cat. 
WEDDE.  (1)  Wedded.    (^..&) 
(2)  To  lay  a  wager ;  to  pledge. 
WEDDE-FEE.    A  wager.    Robson. 
WEDDE-FERE.    Husband ;  wife.    (J.^S.) 
WEDDER.    A  wether  sheep.     North. 
WED  DINGER.    A  guest  at  a  wedding. 
WEDDINGKNIVES.    Knives  which  were  for- 

meriy  part  of  the  accoutrements  of  a  bride. 
WEDE.  (1)  Clothing ;  apparel.     (A.-S.) 
Hast  thou  jeve  hem  at  here  nede 
Mete  and  drynke,  doth  or  w^d*. 

MS.Cott.  Cloud. A.  ILf.Ut. 

(2)  Madness. 

And  had  theiof  so  moehe  drede, 
Tliat  he  wende  have  go  to  wede. 

Jf5.  UarL  1701»  f.  M. 

(3)  To  become  mad. 

To  Gye  hestarte,  as  he  wold  wede. 
And  smote  hym  downe  and  hys  stede. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  il.  SB,  f.  191. 

WEDERINGE.    Temperature. 
WEDGE.    A  gage ;  a  pledge. 
WEDHOD.    SUte  of  marriage. 

Save  in  here  wedhod. 

That  ys  feyre  to-fore  God. 

MS.  Cott.  Claud.  A.  il,  £.  ItS. 

WEDHOK.    A  weeding-hook. 
WEDLAKE.    Wedlock;  marriage. 
WEDLOCK.    A  wife. 
WEDMAN.    A  husband. 
WEDOWE. 

Sene  alle  the  erthe  withowttene  oore  lorchtpe  may 
be  callede  wedotoe.  MS.  L4m€otn  A.  I.  17,  f.  f. 

WEDS-AND-FORFEITS.  The  game  of  forfeits 

is  so  called  in  Warwickshire. 
WEDSETTE.    Put  in  pledge  or  pawn. 
WEDUR.  (1)  A  cloud.    (2)  Weather. 
WEDWEDE.    Widowhood.    {A.'S.) 
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Bot  wbethOT  of  thaym  that  lyret  of  th«  lyft. 
Be  It  the  man,  be  it  the  wyf, 
Schuld  hyt  llf  chastely  lede, 
Whyles  he  et  in  the  sUte  of  u)«dwd», 

MS,  HarL  mft,  f.  117. 

WEDTRCOKKE.    A  weathercock. 

WEE.  (1)  Woe ;  sorrow. 

(2)  Very  smaU ;  Utile,     far,  dial 

WEEAN.  (1)  A  quean ;  a  jade.    North. 

(2)  A  chad,  or  wee  one.     Yorkih, 

WEED.  (I)  Tobacco. 

(2)  A  heavy  weight.    Devon, 

WEEDY.    Sickly;  ill-grown.     Var.  dial 

WEEF.    "  Wecf  or  summcwhat  semynge  to 

badnesse,"  Prompt  Parv. 
WEEK.  (1)  The  wick  of  a  candle. 

(2)  To  squeak ;  to  whine.    Eaet, 

(3)  The  inside  of  a  week,  L  c.  from  Monday  till 
Saturday.    North, 

(4)  The  side  of  the  mouth.    Umc, 
WEEKY-DAY.    A  week-day. 
WEEL.  (1)  Wen.    North, 
(2)  A  whirlpool.    Lane. 
WEEN.  (1)  To  whimper ;  to  cry.    Devm, 

(2)  The  same  as  Wene,  q.  v. 

(3)  We  haye.    Lane, 
WEEPERS.    Mourners. 
WEEPING-CROSS.     To  come  home  by  Weep- 
ing Cross,  to  repent  of  any  undertaking. 

WEEPING-RIPE.    Ready  for  weeping. 
WEEPING-TEARS.    Tears.    East, 
WEEP-IRISH.    To  scream ;  to  yeU. 
WEEPY.     Moist ;  springy.     West, 
WEER.  (I)  The  same  as  Were,  q.  ▼. 

(2)  To  stop ;  to  oppose ;  to  keep  off;  to  guard ; 
to  protect ;  to  defend.    North, 

(3)  Pale  and  ghastly.    East. 
WEES.    We  shall.     Cumb, 
WEESEL.    The  weasand,  or  windpipe. 
WEET.  a)  The  same  as  Wete,  q.v. 

(2)  Nimble ;  swift.     North, 

(3)  Wet    Still  in  use. 

(4)  To  rain  rather  sUghtly.  North. 
WEETPOT.  A  sausage.  Somerset. 
WEE-WOW.    Wrong.    Devon,    Also,  to  twist 

about  in  an  irregular  manner. 
WEEZWAI.    A  bridle.    Somerset.  ' 

WEFF.  (1)  Taste;  flavour. 
(2)  To  snarl.    North. 
WEFFABYLLE.    Able  to  be  woven. 
WEFFYNG.    Weaving. 

Wen  iche  ukyth  hyre  werke  on  honde. 
Off  w^ffl/ng  other  enbroudrrye. 

Omiw.  MS,  CanttA,  Ff  1. «,  f.  4. 

WEFT.  (1)  Wovea.    North, 

(2)  A  waif,  or  stray. 

(3)  Waved ;  put  asidi}.    Spenter. 

(4)  A  loss. 

(5)  The  ground  of  a  wig. 
WKG.    A  pledge.    {A,-S.) 
WEGGE.    A  wedge.    Pr.  Parv. 
WEGHT.    An  article  like  a  sieve,  but  without 

holes  in  the  bottom,  which  is  usually  made  of 

sheepskin. 
WEGHTNES.    Boldness. 
WEHEB.    To  neigh,  as  a  hone. 


WEIEWORTH.    The  herb  pimpenteL 
WEIGH.    A  lever;  a  wedge. 
WEIGH-BALK.    The  beam  of  scales. 
WEIGH-BOARD.    Clay  intersecting  a  vein. 
WEIGH-JOLT.    A  seesaw.     WiUs. 
WEIGHKEY.    Soft;  clammy.     Yorksh. 
WEIGHT.  (1)  A  great  number.    North. 
(2)  A  machine  for  winnowing  com. 
WEIKE.    Weak;  slow. 
WEILEWAY.    Alas  I    See  Walaway. 

He  may  leye  wtUawmw  hie  biurth. 

For  wo  to  him  is  lelde. 

CWreor  Mundi,  MS.  CoU.  Trin.  Qmiah,  t.  M. 

WEINE.(l)Avein.    Vocab.  MS. 

(2) 

That  they  fynd  na  (kwte  of  ftide  to  thdre  honei. 
Nowthlre  we^ne,  ne  waxe,  ne  welthe  in  thli  erthe. 
MorfArthun,  MS.  JUnooXn,  f.  5S. 

WEIR.  (1)  A  pool.  (2)  A  dam. 
WEIRD-SISTERS.  The  Fates. 
WEIVE.    To  forsake;  to  decline;  to  refuse;  to 

depart    (^.-5.) 
WERE.  (1)  The  wick.    Palsgrave. 

For  flrtte  the  wexe  bitokeneth  hb  manhede, 
TheiMlc0  hit  MMile.  the  fire  hit  Oodhede. 

I^dgatt,  MS.  Soe.  jtnHq.  194,  f.S9. 

(2)  To  grow  weak.    (A.-S.) 
WEKET.     A  wicket    Also  as  BeUehos,  q.  v. 
•«  A  weket  of  the  wombe,"  MS.  Addit  12195. 
WEKYD.    Wicked ;  mischievous. 
WEL.    Well ;  in  good  condition. 
WELAWILLE.    Wild;  dangerous.    Oaw. 
WELA-WYNNE.    Well  joyous.    Gaw. 
WELBODE.   The  insect  millepes. 
WELCH.    A  failure     Yorksh, 
WELCH-AMBASSADOR.    A  cuckoo. 
WELCH-HOOK.     A  kind  of  bill  or  axe  having 
two  edges.     "A  Welsh  hook,  raneon,   tm 
visarma,**  Howell. 
WELCHMAN'S-HOSE.    To  turn  anything  to  a 
Welchman's  hose,  L  e.  to  turn  it  anyway  to 
serve  one's  purpose. 
WELCHNUT.    A  walnut    This  is  given  in  MS. 

Lansd.  1033,  f.  2,  as  a  Wiltshire  word. 
WELCH-PARSLEY.    Hemp. 
WELCOME  -  HOME  -  HUSBAND.      Cypress 

spurge.    Also  called  Welcome  to  our  house. 
WELDE.  (1)  To  wield ;  to  govern.  {A.^^S,) 
Alle  that  ben  of  warde  and  elde. 
That  cunnen  hemicir  kepe  and  welds. 
They  schulcn  aUe  to  chyrche  oome. 
And  ben  1-KhryTeaIle  and  tome. 

MS.  Cott.  CImitd.  A.  11.  f.  1S9. 
And  telde,  Abraham,  thto  if  the  land 
That  thou  and  thine  ihul  have  wsldand. 

Otnor  JTmimU,  MS.  Cott.  Trim,  Gwila*.  f.  15. 

(2)  A  wood;  aforest;  aplain. 

(3)  To  carry ;  to  bear. 

(4)  To  possess.   Also,  possession. 
WELDER.    An  owner ;  a  ruler. 
WELDY.    Active.    (A.-S.) 
WELE.  (l)WeU.    (A.-S,) 
(2)  Wealth ;  prosperity ;  good  fortune. 

Wherefore  lett  ns  say  in  teeto  and  in  woo. 
Good  Lorde  evermcNre  thy  wUle  be  doo ! 

MS.  B<bf.  Reg.  17  D.  xv.  f.  OL 
WELEFULNES.    HapiOness. 
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WELEWED.   Dried  ap;  decayed.  (^.-&) 

For  W€l9wed  In  that  gre*  gram. 
That  ever  f iththen  hath  beo  fcoe. 

CmrmtrMnndi,  MS.  CM.  TVfo.  Omtab.LB, 
The  whiche  was  whilom  greoe  gras 
Is  w9lwod  hey,  as  tyme  now. 

Gower»  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.845. 

WELKE.  (1)  To  wither;  to  be  musty. 
The  see  now  ebbeth,  now  it  floweth ; 
The  londe  now  u^eUrefA,  now  it  groweth. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  jiiUiq.  )34,  f.SS. 

S2^  To  mark  with  protuberances. 
3)  To  wane ;  to  decrease.    Spenter. 

(4)  Walked.     Perceval,  209. 

Jhesus  was  there,  he  welkt  the  strete, 
And  with  this  blynde  gon  he  mete. 

Curtor  Mundi,  MS.  CoU.  Trin.  Catttab,  {,84. 

(5)  The  same  as  WeUe,  q.  v. 
WELKIN.    The  sky.    {J.-S.) 
WELKING.    Big  and  awkward;  thus,  a  great 

welking  fellow;  generally  used  in  the  same 
sense  as  htdking ;  though  at  times  it  seems  as 
if  it  were  taken  to  signify  wallowing ;  for  they 
say,  "  He's  welking  about  with  his  fat  sides." 
Line. 
WELKNE.    The  sky. 

A  msnnis  synne  is  for  to  hate, 

Whiche  malieth  the  welkne  for  to  debate. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  36. 

WELL.  (1)  Surface  springs,  used  as  a  source  of 
water  for  domestic  or  other  special  purposes, 
are  generally  termed  wells.    York, 

(2)  A  chimney  or  vent-hole  in  a  rick  or  mow. 
Norfolk. 

(3)  To  bubble  up.    PaUgrave. 

(4)  To  weld.    North. 

(5)  WeU  to  Uve,  weU  to  do,  rich. 
WELLADAY.    Alas!    Far.  dial 
WELL-A-FIN  E.    To  a  good  purpose. 
WELLANDE.    Boiling ;  bubbling.    Used  meta- 
phorically for  furiously,  madly. 

Of  molten  leed  and  bras  withal. 

And  of  other  wallande  metal.  MS.  AthmoltiW,  f.  127. 

Who  so  handlyih  pyccbeu'c/Zyn^hote, 

He  shal  have  fyithe  tberof  sumdeyL 

M8.HarL  1701,  f.  44. 
WELL-AN-ERE.    Alas!    North. 
WELL-APAID.    Satisfied.    West. 
WELL-AT-EASE.    Hearty ;  healthy. 
WELL-DOING.    A  benefit.   Devon. 
WELLE.  (1)  To  boil. 

Goth  to  the  devel  there  shul  50  go, 

For  to  toHle  ever  in  wo ; 

Ever  in  his  wo  to  tooUe, 

With  him  and  his  that  are  in  helle. 

Citrtor  Mundi,  MS.  Coll.  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  138. 

(2)  To  rage ;  to  be  hot. 
f 3)  Very.     (4)  AwheeL 

(5)  To  flow,  as  from  a  spring. 

Mary,  welie  of  merqr  •' 
Wellyng  ever  pite. 
Cwtor  Mundi,  MS,  Coll.  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  106. 

(6)  Grassy  plain ;  sward.  Gawayne. 
WELL-HEAD.    A  fountain ;  a  spring. 
WELL-NIGH.   Almost.    Far.  dial. 
WELLS.    The  under  parts  of  a  waggon. 
WELL-SEEN.    Expert ;  skilful 
WELL-SOSSE.   Wcll-a^yl  Dewm. 


WELL^TREAM.  A  spring ;  a  fomitaiu. 
WELLY.  (1)  Almost;  vcnr.    North. 

(2)  Well-a-day,  i.  e.  alas  I 

(3)  To  commiserate.   North. 
WELLTD.    CoaguUted,a8milk. 
WELME.    A  bubble.    {A.-S.) 
WELNE.    Well-nigh;  almost. 
WELOGH.    ThewUlow. 
WELOWE.    Towitheritodry;torot 

I  am  smyten  downe  and  begynne  to  weiMM, 
As  heye  that  lyeth  ajeyn  the  sonne. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff .  IL  38,  f.  S. 

WELSH.    Insipid.   North. 
WELSOME.    Wildsome. 

They  namyd  the  chylde  Syr  Degrabelle, 

That  welmrnemtM  of  wmie. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  li.  38,  f.  88. 
WELT.  (1)  To  upset.    North, 

(2)  To  totter.    Yorksh. 

(3)  To  turn  down  the  upper  leather  of  a  shoe  to 
which  the  sole  is  fastened. 

(4)  To  ornament  with  fringe.    Also,  a  hem  or 
border  of  fur,  &c. 

(5)  To  soak.    East. 

(6)  To  beat  severely.   Norf. 
WELTE.  (1)  Rolled;  overturned. 

Whenne  the  kynge  hade  of  hym  syghte. 
In  his  chayere  he  welt*  up-ryghte : 
And  whenne  thay  had  lyfte  hym  op  agayne, 
Thanne  of  Cri«tofer  ganne  he  fVayne. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  187- 
(2)  Wielded;  governed.    (^.-S.) 
WELTER.  To  tumble,  or  roll  about. 
WELTHE.   A  welt   (J..S.) 
WELTHFUL.  FruitfuL 
WELWILLY.   Favorable;  propitious. 
WELWYNGE.  AwaUowing.   Pr.  Parr. 
WEM.(l)  A  spot;  a  blemish.  East. 
(2)  The  womb,  or  belly.  North. 
WEMBLE.     To  turn  a  cup  upside  .down  in 

token  of  having  had  enough  tea.  North. 
WEMENT.    To  moan ;  to  hunent. 
WEMLES.    Without  spot  or  stain.  (A.^S.) 
The  state  of  maydenhed  he  sal  spylle, 
Maydenhed  that  es  tremlee. 

MS.  Bibl.  CM.  Sion.  xriiL.  6. 

WEMMED.    Corrupted.  (A.-S.) 

WENCHE.    A  young  woman.    Wenche  qf  the 

game,  a  strumpet. 
WENCHEN.    Wenches.    Glow. 
WENDE.(l)  To  change.  Also,  to  torn,  as  a  ship 

does  with  the  tide. 

(2)  To  go.    {A.^S.) 

Hast  thow  hyet  hyt  to  the  ende. 
That  thou  my5tes  hamward  wende  t 

MS.  Cott.  Claud.  A.  IL  f.  140. 
For  so  sayeth  Crist,  withoute  fayle, 
Thatnyfe  upon  the  worldis  ende, 
Pees  and  accorde  away  schalle  wende. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  3?. 
But  whenne  that  I  schale  hennes  wende, 
Orawnte  me  the  biysse  wythowten  ende. 

MS.  Cott.  Claud.  A.  li.  f  .  130. 

(3)  To  think ;  to  conjecture.    (A.-S.) 
WENE.  (1)  To  think ;  to  suppose.     (A.^S.) 

No,  for  God,  seid  oure  kyngv 

I  went  thou  knowist  me  no  thyng. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  48. 
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(2)  Gaess ;  supposition ;  doubt.    (J,'S.) 
WENER.    Fairer.     Oawayne. 
WENGABLES.    Vegetables.    Eagt. 
WENGAND.    Vengeance.    Higint. 
WENGED.    Avenged.     Gawayne. 
WENIAND.    See  WaniotL 
WENNEL.    A  calf  newly  weaned. 
WENSDAY.    Wednesday. 

WENT.  (1)  A  crossway ;  a  passage. 
^2)  Went  away ;  vanisbed.     West, 

(3)  Gone.    From  Wende,  to  go. 

Of  the  br«de,  thurghe  Sacrament, 
To  flesshe  and  blode  hyt  ys  alle  went. 

MS.  HaW.  1701.  f.  67. 

(4)  To  turn ;  to  turn  back.    Also,  the  turning  of 
a  stair,  &c. 

(b)  A  furlong  of  land. 

(6^  To  turn  sour  or  acid.    East. 

(7)  The  teasel,  or  fuller's  thistle. 

(8)  Thought.    (^.-5.) 

He  wente  that  tymehaflb  de^ed  thare. 
So  that  Mule  brynte  hym  thare. 

.  A.  d«  Brunrut  US,  Bowes,  p.  2. 

(9)  Done;  fulfilled. 

And  badde  here  wyl  shulde  be  went 

To  Agladyoui  comaundement. 

MS,  Hart.  1701,  f.  M. 
WENTLE.    To  turn,  or  roll  over. 
WEODEN.    Weeds.    {A..S.) 
WEOREN.    Were.    {A.-S.) 
WEORRED.    Defended.    {A.-S.) 
WEP.    Wept.    {A.-S.) 
WEPELY.    Causing  tears.    {A..S.) 
WEPEN.  (1)  A  weapon.    (^.-&) 
(2)  To  weep.     Chaucer, 

There  the  pepuUe  schale  geder  withlnne 

To  prayen  and  to  wepen  for  here  synne. 

MS,  Cott.  Claud,  A.  ii.  f.  131. 

WEPENE.  Membrum  virile. 
WEPMON.  A  man.  (A..S,) 
WEPPYND.    Armed.    {A,-S.) 

Then  spake  Moche,  the  mylner  sane, 

ETerroore  wel  hym  betyde. 

Take  xQ.  of  thi  wyght  jemen 

Welle  weppynd  be  ther  tide. 

MS.  Cantttb,  Pf.  ▼.  48,  f.  196. 
WER.    Our.    North, 
WERC.    Work.    {A.-S.) 
WERCE.    Worse.    Pr.Parv. 
WERCHB.  (I)  To  work.    (A.^S.) 
(2)  Thin ;  watery ;  insipid.    North. 
WERCOK.    A  pheasant. 
WERDES.    Fortunes.    {A.-S.) 
WERDEZ.    Are.     Gawayne, 
WERDLICHE.    Worldly.    {A.-S.) 
WERDROBE.    The  ordure  of  the  badger. 
WERE.  (1)  Doubt;  uncertainty ;  confusion. 
But  we.  that  dwelle  undir  the  mone, 
atondc  In  thia  world  upon  a  weer. 

Gower,  MS,  Soe.  Antiq,  134,  f.  31. 
Ha !  fadir,  be  noujt  in  a  weere, 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Jntiq.  134,  f.  51. 
And  thorowe  hir  merite  she  hathe  the  mouthes  shit, 
And  lyppes  dosed  of  htm  that  weren  in  were. 

Ufdgate,  MS.  Aehmole  30,  f.  48. 
And  thus  he  wandreth  in  a  weere, 
Ai  man  blynde  that  may  not  see. 

jr&  Cantab.  Ft.  U.  38,  f.  SO. 


(2)  To  wear.    (A..S.) 

In  honette  clothes  thow  moaCe  gon, 
Baselard  ny  bawdryke  co«rs  thow  no.<. 

MS.  Cbtt.  Oaud.  A.  H.  f.  fS7. 

(3)  To  defend ;  to  protect ;  to  save. 

3yf  ne  myft  with  noun  answere 
On  outher  manere  hymaelven  were. 

MS.  HarU  170t,  f.  85. 
That  Florens  bad  a  tame  here, 
And  was  an  hyrde  shepe  to  were. 

MS,  HarU  1701.  f.  87. 

(4)  War. 

And  some  also  telles  and  say 
That  they  have  loste  hors  and  hamay, 
And  theyre  armoure  and  othere  gere» 
Thorue  myscheyf  in  londe  otwere. 

MS,  Hart.  8880,  f .  S», 

(5)  A  pool  of  water.    North, 

(6)  A  weir  for  catching  fish. 

(7)  Wore.    (8)  Had.     Gawayne. 
WERELYE.    SlUy. 

As  he  blenchyd  hym  besyde, 

A  lyon  come  toward  hym  werelite, 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  U.SB,  f.  >7l. 

WEREMOD.    Wormwood. 
WERESENS.    Ourselves.    Leie, 
WER-HEDLYNG.    A  commander  in  wai. 
WERING.  (1)  Growing. 
(2)  Bulwark ;  protection.    (A.-S,) 
WERKE.  (1)  Work.    {A.-S.) 

Hast  thou  be  slowe  in  any  degti 
For  to  do  werke  of  chary  t^. 

MS,  Cott.  Oaud.  A.  11.  t.  ]40i 
(2)  Ache.    Reliq.  Antiq.  L  126. 
WERKE-DAY.    A  work-day. 
For  apon  the  werkedt^ 
Men  be  so  bysy  in  uche  way. 
So  that  for  here  ocupacyone 
They  lere  myche  of  here  derocyont. 

MS.  Cott.  aaud,  A.  lU  f.  I3t, 
WERLAUGHE.    A  wieard.    "  Wreke  hyme  on 

this  werlaughe,"  MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f.  92. 
WERLEDB.    The  world?    {A.'S.) 

For  pompe  and  pryde  of  werlede  to  ae. 
And  of  the  porre  has  no  py  t^ 

M^.HarJ.  8880,  f.  70c 

WERLY.    Worldly.    (A.-S.) 
WERMESTORE. 

And  thou  sal  alsua  mak  a  boure 

For  to  hald  in  thi  wermeetore. 

MS,  Cott.  Veepae.  A.  Ml,  f.  II. 

WERNE.    To  forbid ;  to  refuse ;  to  hinder ;  to 
deny ;  to  warn ;  to  guard.    (A.-S,) 

Joseph  and  Marye  wolde  not  weme. 
But  to  the  scole  lad  him  jeme. 
Cursor  Mundi,  MS,  CoU,  Trin.  Cantab,  t  77* 
Hurtyng  bothe  gastly  and  bodely  is  forbed. 
And  wemjfng  of  mete  to  the  pour  In  peril  of  dede, 

MS.  Rgerton  987. 
Thou5  it  be  nott5t  the  boundis  kynde 
To  ete  chaf ,  5lt  wol  he  weme 
An  oxe,  whiche  cometh  to  the  heme. 
Thereof  to  taken  eny  food. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.61. 
And  certis  that  may  no  womman  weme. 
For  love  is  of  bimselfe  so  deme. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Antlq.  lM,t,a 
WERON.    Were.    (A.-S.) 
WERPE.    To  throw ;  to  cast. 
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WERRAY.    Make  war. 

And  Miden,  li-ooc  this  tlMt  mon 
That  we  ny  thb  foodirday 
Afeo  Jh«u  name  •Mmoaf  f 
Cttrtor  MundU  MS.  CotL  THn,  Oaittmb,  f.  190. 
And  alle  Uiat  caste  us  fklsly  to  %otrrtj/» 

l^dfott,  MS.  Soe.  jtmtiq.  134.  f.  82. 

WERRE.  (1)  War.    (^.-M) 

For  pes  ne  bydyth  In  no  londe 
Theraa  loerr*  Isnyjh-hondeb 

IMigUm*  Pommt,  xf.  Cent. 
(2)  The  worse. 

It  b  to  wondlr  of  thUke  werre. 

In  whkhe  oone  wot  who  hath  the  «wr». 

Gower,  M3.  Soe.  Antiq,  194,  1 31. 
Who  may  to  lore  m^e  a  werre. 
That  he  ne  hath  hlmtelfe  the  urors. 

Cow«r,  MS,  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  t  90b 

WERRESTE.    The  worst 

Sey  wist  y  the  brom, 

Thwat  ys  me  for  to  don  F 

Ich  have  the  to«rre$U  bonde 

That  ys  in  onl  londe.  MS.  AUM.  Ilff79,  f.  S9. 
WERRET.    To  tease ;  to  worry.     Vmr,  dial 
WERRT.    To  bring  forth  young;  used,  how- 
ever,  in  the  case  only  of  rabbits,  rate,  and 
mice.    Lmc. 
WERRTYNGB.    Maldngwar? 

And  alle  that  specially  falles 

To  that  that  men  schuld  hele  calles, 

Withoate  doit5t  of  wernmg; 

In  the  troathe  of  Crist*  heren  kynge. 

Jrs.iiar2.8f60,  f.  138. 

WERSE.    Worse.    (A^S.) 
WERSELLS.    Ourselves.    North, 
WERSTE.    Worst.    (^.-5.) 

Bakltebytynge  es  thys  to  say» 

Whan  a  man  spekys  ille  ay. 

And  tournCs  that  he  may  here 

Of  othere  men  on  the  wtnte  maner*. 

M8.  HarL  8900.  f  19. 

WERWOLVES.  People  who  had  the  power  of 
turning  themselves  into,  or  were  turned  into, 
wolves.    See  A-charmed. 

WERYE.    To  curse. 

Thai  sal  be  fulle  of  hatreden  thanne, 
Ilkone  sal  othyr  werpt  and  banne. 

HampoU,  MS.  Bowm,  p.  8M. 

WESAWNT.    The  weasand. 

WESCH.    To  wash. 

The  kyng  causyd  the  cokwoldes  ychoo 

To  wetch  withouten  lee.  MS,  Mhmolt  61,  f.  01. 

WESE.    To  ooze  out.    (A.-S,) 

WESELS.    A  dUh  in  cookery. 

Fyrst  grynde  porke,  temper  in  fere 
With  ^ges  and  powder  of  peper  dere, 
And  powder  of  canel  thou  pat  therto, 
In  chapon  necke  thou  close  hit  tho. 
Or  elles  in  paunch  of  grys  hit  pyt. 
And  rou  hit  wele,  and  then  dore  hit 
Withoute  with  batere  of  egges  and  floure. 
To  serve  in  sale  or  dlys  in  boure. 

MS.  StooM  1986,  p.  103. 

WESH.    Stale  urine.    North. 

WESS.    Washed.    Heame. 

WEST.  (1)  To  set  in  the  West 

m  Shows.    (3)Knowe8t     Webtr. 

(4)  A  red  pustule  about  the  eye. 

WBSTREN.    To  tend  to  the  West 


withoute  iMrtrynf*  or  drawynge  to  dedyoe^ 

I^dg^e,  MS,  Soe.  Anti^.  134,  f.  9& 

WESTRIL.    A  short  underhand  cudgel 
WESTWALE,    Westphalia. 

Thay  were  wroght  in  WtttwaU 
With  womene  of  lare. 

MS.  lAneokk  A.  I.  17.  f.  tSt 
WESTWARD-HOE I    To  the  West!    It  was 

one  of  the  cries  of  the  Thames'  watermen. 
WESTY.    Diiry;  giddy.    North, 
WET.    To  rain.     To  wet  the  $ieile,  to  drink 
out  earnest  money  at  harvest  time.     TV  wei 
one^t  whittle^  to  drink. 
WETAND.    Thinking.    (A.-S,) 
5yf  thou  erer,  yn  eryl  wetand. 
On  fsdyr  or  modyr  leydest  thya  hand. 

MS,  Bart,  1791,  f.  8. 

WETANDLY.    Knowingly. 

Als  ofte  als  I  hafe  done  de<Hy  synne, 
And  thujighe  maleoe  wetanHhf  fallyne  tbereinne. 
MS.  UneuiH  A.  L  17.  f.  IN. 

WET-BOARD.     A    shoemaker's    cutting^ut 

board.    Var.  diaL 
WET-BOARDS.     MovaUe  boards  sUding  In 

grooves  in  doors,  &c 
WETE.  (1)  To  know.    (^.-S.) 
(2)  Wheat    Nominale  MS. 

The  meke  hym  lowes  to  serre  ce«Doiily» 
Als  duse  aneasse  that  berys  ofte  hery. 
And  berys  als  wel  burly  as  taete. 
And  als  faste  for  smale  gos  als  for  the  grete. 

Jr3.  Hari.9t0»,  f.  17. 
WETEWOLDIS.    Wittol  cuckoldi. 
WET-FINGER.    To  do  anything  with  a  wet 

finger,  i.  e.  easily,  readily. 
WET-GOOSE.    A  poor  simple  fellow. 
WET-HAND.    A  drunken  fcU<m.    North, 
WETHE.     Sweet ;  mild.     (A.-S,) 
WETHERBED.    A  feather-bed.    «Cum  lecto 

pennato.Anglicea  frefA«rft€«/,'*  yitaR.KicaT^ 

II.ed.1729.  p.  162. 
WETHERHOG.    A  male  or  heder  bog.    Jdao, 

a  surname  in  the  county.    Line, 
WETHERLY.    With  rage  and  violence. 
WETHEWYNDE.    The  plant  woodbine. 
WETING.    Knowledge.    (^.-5.) 
WET-JACKET.    A  man  who  gets  drenched  in 

a  shower  is  said,  naturally  enou^,  to  have  n 

wet  jacket, 
WET-SHOD.    Wet  in  the  feet 
WETTING-THE-BLOCK.     A  cnstora  nmoog 

shoemakers  on  the  first  Monday  in  March, 

when  they  cease  from  working  by  candleligfai, 

and  have  a  supper  so  called. 
WEUTER.    To  stagger.    Lane. 
WEVE.  (1)  To  put  off ;  to  prevent 
(2)  To  lift  up ;  to  raise. 
WEVED.    An  altar.    (A.-S,) 
WEVER.    A  river.     Cheeh. 
WEVET.    A  spider's  web.    Somereet. 
WEWERPOW.    A  dam  across  a  ditch  to  keoi 

up  the  water.    North, 
WEXE.    To  grow ;  to  increase. 

He  that  myghte  leme  and  holde  fttte. 
He  schulde  smm  wyseat  the  laste. 

MS,  Cantab.Ft  0.38,  1 147. 

WEYBREDS.    Warts.    JSaet. 
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WEYEDEN.    Weighed. 
WEYEY.    Yes,  yes.    North. 
W'EYFE.    A  wife.     Isumbras,  124. 
WEYFERUS.    Travellers.     {A,-S,) 

Host  thou  in  herte  rowthe  i-had 

Of  hem  that  were  nede  be-stad, 

To  wke,  and  tore,  and  prisoaerut. 

I-herberet  alle  weyferut. 

MS,  Cott,  Oaud,  A.  iL  f.  lU. 

WEYHEDE.    Carried. 

I  sulde  fulle  foule  hafe  bene  lettide  of  my  pMMtLge, 
whenne  1  solde  hafe  bene  weyhede  oute  of  thtae 
paynei,  MS,  Uncotn  A.  L  17.  t  W. 

WEYHES.    Rings ;  bracelets. 

And  he  broghte  Uf9yh9»  in  hit  hand,  and  he  waa 
dede  alle  in  whitte  clothes,  and  me  thoghte  this 
lady  was  cled  in  white  clothe  of  golde. 

MS,  Uneoln  A.  i.  17,  t  867. 

WEYMENT.    Lamentation. 

Jhesus  the  weyment  undirstode. 
With  hem  to  that  grave  he  jode. 

Curwr  Mundi,  MS.  CoU.  Triru  Cantab,  f.89. 
And  as  the  turtille  by  oonteroplatyf. 
For  synne  soroweth  with  greet  tvtymentyngt, 

I^dgote»  MS.  Soe.  Jntiq.  134,  p.  98. 
And  made  more  wejfmtntaeion 
Than  I  can  make  of  nominadon. 

Oceleve,  MS.  Soc,  AntUj,  134,  f.  271. 

VEYNE.    A  waggon. 

In  weynet  were  thel  put  to  lede, 
That  Joseph  sent  hem  fnl  of  sede. 
Cunor  Mundi»  MS,  CoB,  Tri$u  Canfb.  f.  S3. 

WEYNT.   Done;fuieiled. 

Hast  thou  for  slowthe  l-be  ao  ttynt. 
That  al  thy  wylle  has  be  weimt. 

MS,  Odtwu  Oamd,  A.  IL 1 141. 

WEYSCHALLR.    A  balance. 

"WEYTHERNOY.    The  herb  fererfew. 

WEYVE.    To  wave ;  to  forsake. 

But  5yf  thou  hope  that  he  wul  wepve 
Hyi  Uwe,  and  Crystendom  tcceyve. 

MS.  Uarl,  1701,  t  44. 

WE  YWORT.    The  herb  ^a  rnqjor, 
WEZZLING.    Giddy ;  thoughtless.    Line. 
WEZZON.    The  weasand,  or  windpipe. 
WHA.  (1)  Who.     (2)Wdl.    iVorM. 
WHACK.  (1)  Appetite.    North, 

(2)  To  strike ;  to  beat.     Far,  dial, 

(3)  A  heavy  falL    Also,  to  felL 
WHACKER.  (1)  To  tremble;  to  quake.  North, 
(2)  Anything  very  large.     Var,  dioL 
WHACKER-GERSE.    The  plant  cow-quake. 
WHACKING.    Very  large.     Var,  dial 
WHAD.    What.    Salop, 

By  whom  also  thow  moste  mynne. 
And  whom  he  gart  to  do  that  tynne. 
And  whad  they  were  Uiat  were  here  fertts, 
Prestes  orclerkus,  monkes  or  f^emt. 

MS.  cm.  Oaud,  A.  iL  f.  140. 

WHAINT.(l)  Quaint;  odd.  (2)  Very. 
WHAINTISB.    Cunning. 

Pryde,  and  pomppe,  and  eoratyse. 

And  vayne  sleg^itea  and  whaj/ntyM. 

Hampole,  MS.  Akom,  p.  47. 

WHAKE.    To  quake ;  to  tremble.    North, 
WHAKER.    Aquaker.    North. 
WHALE.    To  thrash ;  to  beat.    North, 


WHALE'S.BONE.  Ivory.  M  white  Oi  whak  t 
bone,  a  very  common  simile.  Some  ancient 
writers  imagined  ivory,  formerly  made  from 
the  teeth  of  the  walrus,  to  be  formed  from 
the  bones  of  the  whale. 
WHALM.  To  cover  over.  Warw. 
WHAM.  (1)  Home. 

Than  preyde  the  ryche  man  Abraham 

That  he  wide  sende  Laaareor  sum  other  wham. 

MS.  HarU  1701,  f.  44. 

(2)  A  bog ;  a  morass.    North. 
WHAMIRE.    A  quagmire.     Yorith. 
WHAMP.  (1)  A  wasp.     Yorieh. 


(2)  A  young  child.     Wane, 
WHJ!    ~  '     * 


,.  JANE.  (1)  To  stroke  down.     Cttmb, 
(2)  To  coax ;  to  entice.    North, 
WHANG.  (1)  A  blow.    North, 

(2)  To  throw  with  violence.    Line, 

(3)  A  thong.    See  Robin  Hood,  L  98.    Hence 
the  verb,  to  beat  or  flog. 

(4)  Anything  large.     Yorktk, 
WHANGBY.     Very  hard  cheete  made  of  old 

or  skimmed  milk.    North, 
WHANHOPE.    Despair. 

Whttnhope  ea  the  secunde  synne. 
Wo  es  hym  thatdeyes  thare-lnne. 

MS,  Marl,  ttOO,  f .  SO 

WHANNE.    When. 

But,  Lorde,  how  he  was  In  his  herte  amevid, 
Whannt  that  Marye  he  hath  with  chllde  y-seyne. 

J^dgatt,  MS,  Soc  Jntiq.  134,  f.  4. 

WHANTE.    A  long  pole.    Pr,  Pan. 
WHANTER.    To  flatter.    North. 
WHANTLE.    To  fondle.     Cumb, 
WHAP.  (1)  A  blow.    (2)  To  beat. 
(3)  To  vanish  suddenly.    North, 
WHAPPE.    To  vn^p  up.    Pr.  Parv, 
WHAPPER.    Anything  very  large. 
WHAPPET.  (1)  The  prick-eared  cur. 
(2)  A  blow  on  the  ear.    Devon, 
WHAPPLE-WAY.    A  bridle-way.     South. 
WHARF-STEAD.    A  ford  in  a  river. 
WHARLE.    "  Wharle  for  a  spyndell,  peeonj** 

Palsgrave,  1530.    Kennett  describes  it  "  the 

piece  of  wood  put  upon  the  iron  spindle  to 

receive  the  thread." 
WHARLING.    An  inability  in  any  one  to  pro- 

nounce  the  letter  R. 
WHARL-KNOT.    A  hard  knot    Lane. 
WHARRE.    Crabs,  or  the  crab-tree.    Cheth. 

"  As  sowre  as  wharre,"  is  the  example  given 

bvRay. 

Vnf  ARROW.    The  wharle  of  a  spindle. 
WHART.  (1)  A  quart.    North, 
(2)  Across.    SuffoUe. 
WHARTER.    A  quarter.     Yorish, 
WHARTLE.    To  cross ;  to  tease.    Notf, 
WHAR-TO.    Wherefore. 
WHART-WHARTLE.    To  tease.    Forby. 
WHAT.  {I)  Something. 
(2)  Partly;  in  part. 
(3)While;tilL    (4)  Quickly.  Weber. 
(5)  An  interjection,  Lo ! 
WHATE.  (1)  Quickly.    (2)  Hot. 
WHATEKYN.    What  kind  of 
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With  I.  and  E.  the  dade  to  the 
Salle  come,  al<  I  the  kenoe, 
Bot  thou  ne  wate  in  whatekim  state, 
Ne  how,  ne  whare,  ne  whenne. 

MS,  Lincoln  A.  1. 17,  f.  213. 
Take  fode  hade  on  hy*  degr^. 
Of  whmtak^nnetlYv  ynge  that  he  be. 

.  M8,  Cott,  Oaud,  A.  U.  f.  146. 
WHAT-POR.    F6r  what  reason,     rar.  dial 
WHAT- NOSED.    Hot-nosed  from  drinking. 
WHAT-SO.    Whatsoever.     Gawayne. 
WHATSOMEVER.    Whatever. 
WHAT'S-WHAT.    What  is  good. 
WHATTE.    Knowest. 
WH  ATTEN.    What  kind  of ;  what. 
WHAT-WAY.    A  guide-post.    Herit. 
WHAU.    Why;  yes.    North. 
WHAUP.  (1)  The  larger  curlew. 
(2)  A  knot,  or  twist.     North, 
WHAVE.  (1)  To  cover,  or  hang  over.    North, 
(2)  To  turn  pottery  when  drying.    Staff. 
WHAWM.  (1)  To  overwhelm.     York$h, 
(2)  Warmth.    Lane. 
WHAYLE.    Whole;  healed. 

When  hyi  woundys  were  whayle. 
He  wente  to  the  dewke  lawns  fayle. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  180. 

WHAY- WORMS.  Whims.  Carr  has  whey- 
womut  pimples,  Craven  Gloss.  iL  252. 

And  so  marched  toward  London,  where  the  Essex 
men,  havinge  wylde  whatf'Worme$  In  their  heddes. 
Joined  them  with  him.  HaU»  Edward  IV,  f.  38. 

WHAZLE.    To  wheeze.    North, 

WHE.    Who.    North. 

WHEADY.    Long;  tedious.    North. 

WHEAL.    Ahlistcr. 

WHEAM.    Snug;  convenient.    North. 

WHEAMLY.    SlUy;  deceitfully.    Line. 

WHEAMOW.    Nimble ;  active.     Chesh. 

WHEAN.  (1)  To  coax ;  to  flatter.    North. 

(2)  A  small  number  or  quantity. 

WHEAT-EAR.  The  ortolan,  so  called  in  Sussex, 
from  its  coming  when  the  wheat  is  in  the  ear. 

WHEAT-PLUM.  A  large  fleshy  plum,  some- 
times called  a  hastard  Orleans  plum.    Lme. 

WHEAT-SHEAR.    To  cut  wheat.    Kent. 

WHEAWTIT.    Whistled.    Lane. 

WHEAZE.    A  puff.     Craven. 

WHECKER.    To  neigh.    Somenet. 

WHEDDER.    To  tremble.    North. 

WHEDEN.    A  simple  person.    IFett. 

WHEDER.    Whether.    (A.-S.) 

WHEE.    A  heifer.    Yorkih. 

WHEEK.    To  squeak.   North. 

WHEEL.  (1)  A  whirlpool    Lane. 

(2)  A  mill.    Yorith. 

WHEEL-LOCK.  A  small  machine  attached  to 
the  ancient  musket,  used  for  producing  sparks 
of  flre. 

WHEEL-PIT.    Awhhrlpool.    Yorkth. 

WHEELSPUN.    Strong  coarse  yam. 

WHEEL-SPUR.  The  inner  high  ridge  on  the 
side  of  a  wheel-rut.  East.  "Whele  spore, 
orbita,'*  Prompt.  Parv. 

WHEELSWARF.  Yellow  sludge  formed  during 
grinding  on  a  wet  stone. 


WHEEN-CAT.    a  queen  or  female  cat 
WHEENE.    a  queen.    North, 

That  es  called  the  whsene  of  Amasonnes. 

Undyr  whose  powere  that  folk  wonnes. 

Hampot0,  MS.  Bawea,  p.  13& 
WHELE.    a  weal,  or  blister. 
WIIELK.  (1)  Abk)w;afaU.   North. 

(2)  A  number,  or  quantity.    Yorkih. 

(3)  A  blister ;  a  mark ;  a  stripe. 
WHELKER.    a  thump,  or  blow.    Cumb. 
WHELKING.     Very  large.    North. 
WHELL.     Until.   Cumb. 

WHJLME.  (1)  To  cover  over.    Still  in  use. 
Also,  to  turn  over. 

Tak  a  bryghte  bacyne,  and  anoynte  it  with  mylke 
reme,  and  whelme  it  over  aprene. 

M8.  Uneoln  A.  L  17.  f.  SBS. 

(2)  To  sink ;  to  depress.    (A.-S.) 

(3)  Half  of  a  hoUow  tree  laid  under  a  gateway 
for  a  drain.  East. 

WHELVER.    a  Urge  straw  hat 

WHEME.    To  please. 

WHEMMEL.    To  turn  over.    North. 

WHEN.    An  exclamation  implying  impatienoe, 

i.  e.  when  will  it  be  done,  &c 
WIIEN-AS.    When. 
WHENNES.    Whence.   (^.-S.) 
WHENNY.    Make  haste ;  be  nimble. 
WHENNYMEGS.    Trinkets.    Glome. 
WHENSOMEVER.    Whenever. 
WHENT.    Terrible.    North. 
WHENY.    To  make  a  bow. 
WHER.  (1)  Whether.    (2)  When. 
WHERE.    Whereas. 
WHEREAS.    Where. 
WHEREBOLE.    See  Quirboile. 

Whyppes  of  whertboU  by-wente  his  whyte  sythes. 

MS.  Cott.  Caiig.  A.  iL  f.  100. 

WHEREWITH.    Means ;  money. 

WHERK.    To  breathe  with  difficulty. 

WHERNE.    The  same  as  Wharief  q.  v. 

WHERR.    Very  sour.   Lane. 

WHERRET.    A  blow  on  the  ear. 

WHERRIL.    To  fret ;  to  complain.   Line. 

WHERRY.  (1)  To  kugh.  North, 

(2)  A  liquor  made  from  the  pulp  of  crab-apples 
after  the  veijuice  is  pressed  out 

WHERRY-GO-NIMBLE.    A  looseness. 

WHERT.    Joy ;  gladness. 

For  thai  ar  so  wylde  when  thai  hafie  tokm-t. 
That  thai  no  dreede  kan  halde  in  hert. 

HampoU,  JCS.  Boarae,  p.  »• 

WHERVE.    A  joint    SomerMet. 

WHESTIOUN.    A  question. 

WHET.  (I)  To  cut  with  a  knife. 

(2)  To  rub ;  to  scratch.    North. 

(3)  To  gnash  the  teeth. 

(4)  A  slight  refreshment 
WHETHEN.    Whence. 

I  caitif,  whethmi  coom  hit  me 
That  I  Lord  myn  shnlde  baptise  the. 
Cursor  MumH,  MS.  CoU.  Trin.  Cantab,  f.80. 
WHETHER.  (1)  Which  of  two. 

(2)  At  all  events.   North. 

(3)  Whether  not,  yes,  also. 

WH  ETHERS.    In  doubt     Craven. 
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WHETINO-CORNE.    The  bd-chos,  q.  y. 

WHETKIN.    The  harvest  Buppcr.   North, 

WHETLEBONES.    The  vertebrae  of  the  back. 

WHETSTONE.  An  ancient  reward  for  the  per- 
son who  told  the  greatest  lie.  Lying  for  the 
wheittone  is  a  phrase  very  often  met  with  in 
old  works.  The  liar  was  sometimes  publicly 
exhibited  with  the  whetstone  fastened  to  him. 

WHETTE.     Sharpened.   (A,-S.) 

WHETTLE.    To  cut    North, 

WHETTYN.    Wheatcn? 

I  dynge  as  dothe  a  whettyn  cake. 

M8.  Porkington  10,  f.  60. 

WHEUKS.     Being  sick.   Line, 

WHEW.  (1)  To  whistle.    North. 

(2)  A  sudden  vanishing  away. 

WHEWER.    The  female  widgeon. 

WHEWFACED.    Very  pale.    Line. 

WHEWLS.    Weevils.    Unc, 

WHEWT.    To  whistle;  to  squeak. 

WHEWTLE.    A  sUght  whistle.    Cumb. 

WHEWTS.    Irregular  tufts  of  grass. 

WHEY-WHIG.  A  pleasant  and  sharp  beve- 
rage, made  by  infusing  mint  or  sage  into  but- 
termilk-whey. 

WHIBIBBLE.    Awhun.  East, 

WHICHE.  (1)  A  chest. 

(2)  Who ;  whom ;  what ;  what  sort  of.  Used  in 
Herefordshire  for  wl^en, 

WHICK.(1)  Quick;  lively.    North, 

(2)  A  quickset  plant.    Chesh, 

WHICKEN.  (1)  Quicken ;  become  alive. 
Yhit  yf  the  sawle  thorgh  fyniie  be  slayne. 
It  may  thorgh  grace  whyeken  agayne. 

HampoU,MS.  Botoet,  p.  58. 

(2)  The  wild  ash-tree. 

WHICKER.    To  neigh.    Wett, 

WHICK-FLAW.    A  whitlow.   North, 

WHICKS.    Couch  grass.   North. 

WHID.    A  dispute ;  a  quarrel.  East, 

WHIDDER.    To  shake;  to  tremble.   North. 

WHIDDES.    Words.     Dekher, 

WHIE.    A  young  heifer. 

WHIEW.    To  go  very  rapidly.    North. 

WHIEWER.     Shrewd;  sharp;  violent   Kent, 

WHIFP.    A  glimpse.    North. 

WHIFFING-CUP.  A  little  cup,  so  called  per- 
haps from  being  used  by  persons  that  smoke. 

WHIFFLE.  (1)  To  flutter.    Also,  to  hesiUte. 

(2)  To  talk  idly.    North, 

WHIFFLER.  (1)  A  puflFer  of  tobacco.  H^ce, 
metaphorically,  a  trifling  fellow. 

(2)  The  whiflicrs  were  generally  pipers  and  horn- 
blowers  who  headed  a  procession,  and  cleared 
the  way  for  it  Anti-masques  were  usually 
ushered  in  by  whifliers. 

WHIFFLE-WHAFFLE.    Nonsense.    North. 

WHIFFLING.    Uncertain.   Line. 

WHIG.  Buttermilk.  Line.  According  to 
Markham,  this  is  merely  another  term  for 
whey,    Brockett  calls  it  sour  whey, 

WHIK.    Quick;  alive. 

Thou  roost  into  the  Holy  Londe, 
Wher  Ood  was  whik  and  dede. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  44. 


WHIKWOD.    Quick  hedge. 
WHILE.  (1)  UntU.    YorJtsh, 
(2)  Time.     (A,.S.)    A  while's  work,  work  n^ 
quiring  a  certain  time.     How  have  you  done 
the  while,  i.  e.  since  I  saw  you.  To  while  away 
the  timey  to  amuse  one's  self  in  an  idle  manner. 
Holy  cherche  despyse  and  fylc 
That  wyl  y  blethly  alle  my  whyle. 

MS.Harl.  1701,  f.  88. 

WHILERE.    Some  time  before.   (A.-S.S 
WHILES.  (1)  A^Tiile. 

(2)  Now  and  then.   North, 

(3)  Between  whiles,  at  intervals. 
WHILK.(1) Who;  which. 

And  if  I  wist  whilk«  thel  were. 
Hit  shulde  come  the  kyng  to  ere. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  48. 

(2)  Ta  complain.  Kent. 

(3)  To  yelp;  to  bark.    South. 
WHILKIN.     Whether.    Yorksh. 
WHILLIMER.     See  Whanyby. 
WHILOM.    Once ;  formerly.    (A.^S.) 
WHILST.    Until. 

WHILSUM.    Doubtful. 

WHILT.    An  idle  person.     North. 

WHIM.  (1)  Home.    Somerset, 

(2^  The  brow  of  a  hiU.   Dorset, 

(3)  A  round  table  that  turns  roimd  upon  a  screw 

Var.  dial. 
WHIMBERRIES.    Bilberries.    *Lane, 
WHIMLING.  A  childish  weak  person.  **fFhnuU 

ten,  small  and  weakly,"  Barnes. 
WHIMLY.  (1)  Homdv.    Somerset. 
(2)  Softly  ;sUently.    North, 
W^HIMPER.    To  teU  tales.    North. 
WHIMS.    A  windlass.     Yorksh. 
WHIMSY.    A  whim.    Devon. 
WHIM-WHAMS.    Trinkets;  trifles. 
WHIN.    Furze.     Far.diaL 
WHINACH.    To  cry;  to  sob.    West. 
WHINCOW.    A  bush  of  furze. 
WHINGE.    To  whine;  to  sob.    North. 
WHINGER.    A  large  sword.    Sufoik. 
WHINK.  (1)  A  sharp  cry.    North. 
(2)  A  spark  of  fire.    Westm. 
WHINNEL.    To  whine.     Gloue. 
WHINNER.    To  neigh.     Cumb. 
WHINNER-NEB.    A  meagre,  thin-foced  man, 

with  a  sharp  nose.    North. 
WHINNOCK.  (1)  A  milk-pail.    North, 
(2)  The  least  pig  in  a  litter.    South, 
WHINNY.    To  neigh.    Also,  to  cry. 
WHINS.    Furze.    North, 
WHINSTONE.    The  toad-stone.     Chesh, 
WHIN  YARD.    A  sword,  or  hanger. 
HU  cloake  grew  large  and  sld. 
And  a  falre  whinniard  by  his  side. 
TTTTTxr.    ,,  X  «       ^^•^  f^Canterburie,  1608,  sig.  E.  il 
WHIP.  (1)  To  do  anything  slilv. 

(2)  To  whip  thecal,  to  get  tipsy.    Also,  to  be 
very  parsimonious. 

(3)  The  top  twig  of  a  vine. 

(4)  To  move  rapidly.     Somerset, 
WHIPARSE.    A  schoolmaster. 
WHIP-BELLY.    Thin  weak  liquor.    Line, 
WHIP-CAT.    Drunken.    Florio,  p.  358. 
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WHIPXROP.    The  pltnt  irUtebeun. 

WHIP-HER-JENNY.  A  gme  at  cwrdi,  bor- 
rowed from  the  WcUh.  It  wm  ilso  a  term 
of  contempt. 

'WHIP-JACK.  A  ▼agabond  who  begged  for 
alms  as  a  distressed  seaman. 

WHIPPER-SNAPPER.  An  inrigniflcant  per- 
son.   A  term  of  contempt. 

WHIPPING.  Jfh^f/rinff  the  cat,  the  custom  of 
itinerant  tailors,  carpenters,  &c,  going  from 
house  to  house  to  work. 

WHIPPINGLY.    HastUy ;  gorgeouslf. 

WHIPPING-STRINGS.  The  reins  used  in 
guiding  horses  in  driving. 

WHIPPIT.  (1)  To  jump  about 

(2)  A  short  light  petticoat.    Eatt, 

(3)  A  kind  of  dog,  in  breed  between  a  grey- 
hound and  a  spanieL 

WHIPPLE-TREB.  The  bar  on  which  the 
traces  of  a  dragging  horse  are  hooked,  and  by 
which  he  draws  his  load.  Pummel-tree  is  a 
longer  bar,  on  which  the  wk^ple-treei  are 
hooked  when  two  horses  draw  abreast 
WHIPS.  A  wisp  of  straw.  Kent. 
WHIPS-FAGOTS.  Faggoto  made  of  the  tips  of 

wood  cut  off  in  hurdle-making. 
WHIPSTALK.    The  handle  of  a  whip. 
WHIPSTER.  (1)  A  bleacher.  North,  (2)  Grose 
explains  it,  '*  a  sharp  or  subtle  fellow." 
From  Memphis  oomec  a  wMp»Ur  unto  th««, 
Anda  Black  Indian  tnm  the  Red  Sea. 

netehtr's  Pommt,  p.  64. 

WHIPSTOCK.    See  Whipstalk, 

WfllPSWHILE.    A  short  time. 

WHIP-THE-CAT.  To  wh^  the  eat  iB  a  trick 
played  in  Hampshire.  A  bet  is  laid  that  one 
man  shall  tie  a  cat  to  another,  and  by  whip- 
ping it  shall  make  it  draw  him  through  a  pond 
of  water,  or  across  a  stream ;  the  man  who  is 
foolish  enough  to  accept  the  bet  has  a  rope 
tied  round  Ms  waist,  and  the  other  end  is 
taken  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  pond  or 
stream  to  that  on  which  he  stands,  and  to  this 
end  is  tied  the  cat,  which  is  then  whipped  to 
make  it  draw  the  man  through  the  water, 
and,  of  course,  not  being  able  to  do  so,  it  is 
assisted  by  men  on  the  same  side  with  the 
cat,  and  thus  the  poor  simpleton  is  dragged 
through  the  water,  to  the  infinite  amusement 
of  aU  the  bystanders.    Hottoway. 

WHIR.    To  whiz.    Var,  dial 

WHIRKEN.  To  suflbcate.  "  NoU,  drowned, 
whirkened,''  GotgraTe.    North, 

WHIRL-BONE.    The  kneepan.    North, 

WHIRL-BOUK.  A  chum  which  is  worked  by 
turning  round.    Stqfordih, 

WHIMii.    To  go  about  idly. 

WHIRLICOTB.  An  open  car,  or  chariot  Ac- 
cording to  Stow,  this  Tehide  was  used  as 
early  as  1380.  See  Mr.  Markland's  paper  on 
coaches,  in  Archeologia,  xz.  453. 

WHIRLIGIG.    Acaniage.    Far.  dial 

WHIRLIGOG.    A  turnstile.     Waft. 

WHIRLPIT.    A  whirlpooL 


WHIRLPOOL.    •«Whiripoleailsshe,< 
demer**  PalsgraTC. 

WHIRL-TE-WOO.    Buttermilk.    Derb. 

WHIRLY-HUFF.    See  Boffer^t-Blatt. 

WHISH.  (1)  Whist;  silent 

(2)  Sad ;  melancholy ;  pitifuL     We$t. 

WHISHINS.    Cushions.    North. 

WHISK.  (1)  The  game  of  whist  It  is  men- 
tioned  with  other  games  in  Taylor's  Motto, 
1622,  sig.  D.  It.  It  is  alio  spelt  whisi  in  the 
Country  Gentleman*!  Yade-Mecom,  8to. 
Lond.  1699,  p.  63. 

(2)  To  do  anything  hastily.     Yorksh. 

(3)  To  switch  i  to  beat    North. 
{4)  A  kind  of  winnowing  machine. 

(5)  An  impertinent  fellow. 

(6)  A  kind  of  tippet    Holme. 
WHISKER.    A  switch,  or  rod. 
WHISKET.  (1)  A  basket ;  a  straw  basket  in 

which  provender  is  given  to  cattle. 
(2)  A  small  parcel    Eait. 
WHISKIN.     A  shallow  brown  drinking-bowl. 
Ray  says  this  is  a  Cheshire  word. 

And  wee  will  han  a  whUkin  at  every  nuhbearing ; 
a  wastel  cup  at  yule;  aeced-cake  at  fastens. 

Tht  Two  LancatMre  Lover*,  1610,  p.  19^ 
WHISKING.    Large;  great    North. 
WHISKISH.   Frisky. 
WHISK-TELT.   Whorish.    Lane. 
WHISKY.    A  kind  of  gig. 
WHISP.    See  Angle-beny. 
WHISS.    Towhistie. 
WHISSONTIDE.    Whitsuntide.    North. 
Byfore,  after,  and  why$mM  Hrrft, 
Eghtedayet  they  achuUcQ  abyde. 

H8.  out.  Oamd.  A.  it  f.  ItS. 
WHIST.    Silent;  stilL    Also,  to  be  silent,  to 

make  silent,  to  hush. 
WHISTER.    To  whisper. 
WHISTER-CLISTER.     A  blow.      Weat.     A 
back-handed  blow  is  a  whister-poop,  a  word 
•which  occurs  in  the  London  Prodigal,  p.  15. 
WHISTER-SNIVET.    A  hard  blow.    Jennings 

has  fOhiiter-twister. 
WHISTLE.  (1)  The  throat    Far.  dial 
(2)  To  try  for  anything  uselessly. 
WHISTLfc JACKET.    SmaU  beer.   Line. 
WHISTLE-OFF.    A  term  in  £slconry,  meaaiDg 

to  dismiss  by  a  whistle. 
WHIT.    Quick. 

WHITAKER.    A  species  of  quartz. 
WHITCHEFT.    Art,  or  cunning.    North, 
WHITE.  (1)  To  teU;  to  know. 

I  sfaaUa  the  «0M«,  be  hode  myn«» 
How  hade  I  lever  a  oooyne. 

jf&  QM«a6.  re.  v.«g,f:  «L 
(2)  Quit;  free. 

Bot  minolhes  any  othyr  may 
Paeae  wki/tt  thorf h  purfatory  away. 

HampoU,  MS.  Bowm,  p.  10ft 

'3)  A  wight ;  a  creature.    (^.-5.) 
|4)  To  requite.    Cheah. 

b)  A  mark  for  an  arrow,  or  rather  the  eeatnl 
part  of  a  target 

(6)  To  cut  wood.    Yorith. 

(7)  Fair  specious.   {J.S.) 
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(8)  An  old  tenn  of  endearment. 

WHITE- ALE.  A  pale-coloured  ale  in  great 
estimation  in  some  parts  of  Devonshire. 

WHITE-ARMOUR.     Bright  steel  armour. 

WHITE-BACK.    The  white  poplar. 

WHITE-BOTHEN.    The  large  daisv. 

WHITE-BOY.    See  JJTiite  (8). 

WHITECHAPEL-PLAY.     See  Bungay-play, 

WHITE-FLAW.    A  whitlow. 

WHITEFRIARS.  The  White-Friars  near  Fleet- 
street  in  London  was  formerly  a  sanctuary  for 
offenders.    See  Almiia, 

WHITE.FROST.    A  hoar-frost.     Var.  dial. 

WHITE-GOLDES.    The  large  daisy. 

WHITE-HEFT.     Flattery ;  cunning. 

WHITE-HERRING.  A  fresh  herring.  In  the 
North  a  pickled  herring  is  so  called. 

WHITE-HOUSE.    A  dairy-house.     WiUi. 

WHITE-LIGHT.    A  candle.    Line, 

WHITE-LIVERED.    Cowardly. 

WHITE-MONEY.    Silver. 

WHITE-MOUTH.  (1)  A  thrush.     Wiltg. 

(2)  A  foaming  mouth. 

WHITE-NEB.    A  rook.     North, 

WHITE-PLOUGH.    The  fool-plough.    North. 

WHITE-POT.  A  dish  made  of  cream,  sugar, 
rice,  currants,  cinnamon,  &c.  It  was  formerly 
much  eaten  in  Devonshire. 

WHITE-POWDER.  Gunpowder  which  ex- 
ploded without  noise.  It  was  formerly  be- 
lieved there  was  such  a  composition. 

WHITE-PUDDING.  A  sort  of  sausage  made 
of  the  entrails  and  liver.     West. 

WHITE-RICE.    The  white-beam. 

WHITES.    White  cloths. 

WHITESTER.    A  bleacher  of  linen. 

WHITE-STONE.  Worthy  of  being  marked 
with  a  white  ttontt  i.  e.  very  commendable. 

WHITE- WOOD.    The  lime-tree. 

WHITHER.     To  whiz.     North. 

WHITHERER.     A  strong  person.     Line. 

WHITHINE.    Whence. 

Whenne  that  thou  sawe  thy  iwete  sone  Jhesui 
ascende  Into  herene,  fra  whythyne  he  come  in  the 
manhede  he  tuke  of  the. 

JTS.  Uncoln  A.  1.  17,  f.  17B. 

WHITIL.    A  blanket 

WHITING.  To  let  leap  a  whiting,  L  c.  to  miss 
an  opportunity. 

WHITINGMOP.  A  young  whiting.  Also,  a 
young  woman,  a  tender  creature. 

WHITINGS.     White-puddings. 

WHITLING.  The  young  of  the  bull-troutin 
its  first  year.     North. 

WHITNECK.    The  weasel.     Comw. 

WHITSTER.     A  whitesmith.    Ea»t. 

WHITSUN-ALE.  A  festival  held  at  Whitsun- 
tide, still  kept  up  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 
The  Whitson  Lord,  mentioned  in  the  follow- 
ing  example,  is  one  of  the  characters  in  the 
fcstivaL 

Ich  have  beene  twise  our  Whittun  Lord, 

Ich  have  had  ladiee  many  Tare.    MelUmata,  1611. 

WHITSUN-FARTHINGS.  Customary  dues  from 
parochial  churches  to  their  cathedral. 
lb 


WHIT-TAWER.    A  coUar-maker.  North.  An- 

cicntlv  a  tanner  of  white  leather. 
WIIITTEE-WHATTEE.    To  whisper,     \orth. 
WH ITTE N.    The  wayfaring  tree.    Kent. 
WHITTER.    To  whine ;  to  complain.     Line. 
WHITTERICK.    A  young  partridge.    North. 
WIIITTERY.     Pale;  sickly.    Etut. 
WHITTLE.  (1)  To  cut ;  to  notch.     Var.  dial. 

(2)  A  blanket.    Still  in  use.    Kennett  says,  "  a 
»    coarse  shagged  mantle.''    The  whittle,  which 

was  worn  about  1700,  was  a  fringed  mantle, 
almost  invariably  worn  by  country  women  out 
of  doors. 

(3)  A  knife.     Still  in  use. 

(4)  To  wash ;  to  rub.     Oxon. 

(5)  "A  knot.     Also,  to  tie. 
WHITTLED.     Intoxicated. 
WHITTLE-GAIT.    In  Cumberland,  when  the 

village  schoolmaster  does  not  receive  adequate 
pay  to  support  himself  from  his  scholars' 
quarter-pence,  he  is  allowed  what  is  called  a 
whittle-gaity  or  the  privilege  of  using  his 
knife,  in  rotation,  at  the  tables  of  those  who 
send  children  to  his  school. 

WHITTLETHER.    A  kind  of  coarse  cloth. 
Thy  gerdUl  made  of  the  whiulether  whange. 
Which  thow  has  wore  God  knawes  howe  longe. 
If  turned  nowe  to  %'elTet  imbrethered  ttrange 
With  gould  and  pearle  amaoge.      MS.  LanstU  941. 

WHITTY-TREE.    The  mountain  ash.     West. 

WHITWITCH.    A  pretended  conjuror,  whose 
power  depends  on  his  learning.    Erm. 

WHIT- WOOD.    The  lime-tree.     Wore. 

WHITY-BROWN.    A  pale  dusky  brown. 

WHIVER.    To  hover.     West. 

WHIVIL.    To  hover.    Dorset. 

WHIZ.    To  hiss.     Var.  dial   It  occurs  in  Top- 
sell's  Beasts,  1607,  p.  11. 

WHIZZEN.    To  whine.     North. 

WIIIZZER..   A  falsehood.     North. 

WHIZZLE.    To  obtain  anything  slily. 

WHO.  (1)  How.     Kent. 

(2)  Whole.    (3)  She.    North. 

WHOARD.     A  board ;  a  heap. 

WHOATS.    Oats.     Var.  dial 

WHOAVE.    To  cover  over.     Chesh. 

WHOCKING.    Trembling ;  in  a  fluster. 

WHOD.    A  hood. 

WIIOE.     The  same  as  Ho^  q.  v. 

WHOLE-FOOTED.    Very  heavy  footed.  Also, 
very  intimate.    Ea$t. 

WHOLESOME.    Decently  clean.    East. 

WHOLT.     A  mischievous  fellow.     North. 

WHOME.    Home.    North. 

And  yf  thou  wylt  not  to  do, 
tytiotM  with  the  then  wyll  y  goo. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  If.  38,  f.  Hi. 

WHOMMLE.    To  turn  over.     Var.  diaL 

WHONE.    One. 

WHOO.    An  excUmiation  of  surprise. 

WHOOBUB.    A  hubbub. 

WHOOK.    To  shake.     Chesh. 

WHOOP.    To  hoop,  or  cry  out. 

WHOOPER.    To  shout.    Iforset. 

WHOOR,    Where.     YorJtsh. 
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WHOO-UP.   Tbeezdamatlon  of  hunters  at  the 

death  of  the  chase. 
WHOP.    To  put  or  place  luddenly.    North, 
WHOPSTRAW.    A  country  bumpkin. 
WHORECOP.    Abaitard.     See  Honxp. 
WHORE'S-BIRD.    A  term  of  reproach. 
WHORLE.    To  nimble  with  noise. 
WHORLE-PIT.    A  whirlpool 
WHORLWYL.    Same  as  Wharle,  q.  t. 
WHORRELL-WINDE.    A  whirlwind. 

And  that  Elyas  ww  uken  up 

Within  a  whorrttl-wi$td€,      Jf&  AthmoU  906. 

WHORT.    A  small  blackberry. 

WHO-SAY.    A  dubious  report.     Wett. 

WHOSH.    To  appease ;  to  quiet. 

WHOT.    Hot.    Still  in  use. 

WHOTYEL.    An  iron  auger.    Lane. 

WHOUGH.    How.    (^.-5.) 

WHOYS.    Whose. 

WHOZZENED.    Wrinkled.     Derb. 

WHREAK.    To  whine.     York$h. 

WHRINE.    Sour.    North, 

WHRIPE.    To  whimper  ;  to  whhie.     North, 

WHULE.    To  whine ;  to  howL    St^folk, 

WHUNE.    A  few.     Northumb, 

WHUNSOME.    Pleasant ;  deUghtfuL 

WHUNT.    Quaint ;  cunning. 

WHURLE.    To  whine,  as  a  cat. 

WHURR.    To  growl,  as  a  dog. 

WHUSSEL.  A  whistle.  Whuttel-wood,  the 
alder,  of  which  whistles  are  made. 

WHUST.    To  whist,  or  make  silent. 

WHUTE.    To  whistle. 

WHUTHER.    To  beat ;  to  flutter.    North, 

WHY-NOT.  An  arbitrary  proceeding,  one  with- 
out any  assigned  reason.  Also,  a  sudden  event. 

WHYTOWRE.    Corrupt  matter  from  a  sore. 

WHY-VORE.    Wherefore.    Devon, 

WHY-WAWS.    Trifles ;  idle  talk. 

WI.  (1)  WhUe.    Heame, 

(2)  A  man ;  a  knight.    (^.-5.) 

(3)  Sorrow ;  woe ;  trouble. 
WIAN.    A  kind  of  wme. 
WIBBLE.    Thin  weak  liquor. 
WTBBLE-WOBBLE.     UnsteadDy. 
WIBLING'S-WITCH.    The  four  of  clubs. 
WTBROW.    The  plantain.     Chesh. 
WIC.    A  week.     WiUt, 

WICCHE.  (1)  A  witch.    (ji.-S.) 
(2)  To  use  witchcraft ;  to  bewitch. 
WICH.  (1)  Quick ;  aUve.    North. 

(2)  A  salt-work.     West. 

(3)  A  small  dairy-house.    Etsex. 
WICHDOME.    Witchcraft 

So  they  lad  hym  wyth  tredierye, 
Wyth  toyehdome  and  wyth  torceryc 

U8,  Camtah,  Ff  IL  98,  f.  136. 

WICH-ELM.    The  broad-lcaTcd  dm. 

WICHENE.     Witches.    (^.-5.) 

Alto  alle  wyehtne  and  alle  that  in  wychecraft  by- 
leveth,  other  that  doeth  therafter,  or  by  here  con- 
tayle.  MS.  Bumeif  356.  p.  99. 

WICH-WALLER.    A  salt-boUer.     Chesh. 

WICK.  (1)  A  bay,  small  port,  or  village  on  the 
side  of  a  river.     Yorkah, 

(2)  Quick ;  alive.     North. 


(3)  Wight ;  fit  for  war.    Scott. 

(4)  A  comer.    North, 

WICKE.  (1)  Wickedness.    (2)  Wicked. 
Pride  it  the  werste  of  alle  taiekt. 
And  coateth  most  and  leste  it  worth. 

GoMW,  MS,  Soe.  Jntiq.  lU,Lm, 
But  a  lynAil  loule  and  acicte 
It  alt  blak  at  any  picke. 

MS,  Lantd.  79S,  f.  13& 

WICKED.  Dangerous.  Still  in  use.  "A  wicked 

wounde,"  MS.  Med.  Rec  1571. 
WICKEN-TREE.    The  mountain-ash. 
WICKER.    To  castrate  a  ram.     Weft. 
WICKET.    The  female  pudendum. 
WICKY.    Same  as  Wicken-tree,  q.  t. 
WIDDENT.    Won't     Weetm. 
WIDDER.    To  wither,  or  dry  up. 
WIDDERSFUL.    Earnestly  striving. 
WIDDERSHINS.    A  direction  contrazy  to  the 

course  of  the  sun,  from  right  to  left. 
WID  DE  Y.    A  band  of  osier-rods. 
WIDDLE.  (1)  To  fret.    North. 
(2)  A  small  pustule.    East. 
WIDDLES.    Very  young  ducks.    EasL 
WIDDY.    A  widow,     rar,  dioL 
WIDDY-WADDY.    Trifling;  insignificant, 
WIDE.    Wide  of  the  mark. 
WIDE-AWAKE.    Intelligent. 
WIDE-COAT.    A  great  outer  coat. 
WIDE-GOBBED.     Wide-mouthed.     North. 
WIDERWYNE.    An  enemy.    (^.-5.) 

Whenne  theite  wordes  wat  taide,  the  Waltdte  kyn^ 
hymtelfene 

Wat  warre  of  thit  toyderwifn*  that  werrmyede  bit 
knyghttes.       Morte  j4rth%trt,  MS,  Lineoim,  t.  7^ 

WIDE-WHERE.    Widely ;  £ur  and  near. 
What  woldyst  thou  do  with  lodie  a  num 
That  thou  hatte  toght  to  wifde  tohert, 
In  dyrert  londyt  farre  and  nere. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  U.  38.  f.  104. 
Beterenet  ea  thyt  be  tkylle. 
Whan  a  man  hires  of  a  mant  Hie, 
He  heket  it  and  i>mat  it  mare, 
And  dout  it  be  knowyn  Mryde-coort. 

MS.  HarL  S96D,  f:  U. 
WIDGEON.    A  siUy  fellow. 
WIDOW.    Sometimes  a  widower. 
WIDOW-BEWITCHED.    A  woman  who  is  se- 

parated  from  her  husband. 
WIDOW'S-BENCH.    A  share  of  the  husband's 
estate  which  widows  in  Sussex  eigoy  beside 
their  jointures. 
WIDOW'S-LUST.    The  horse-muscle. 
WIDRED.    Withered. 
WIDUE.   A  widow.    (A..S.) 

Andjonge  wymmen  queyntly  dj-5t. 
That  tchewttt  thaym  mekyl  to  ment  syjt* 
And  er  over  mekel  Jangelande. 
Thyt  ei  to  wydu«»  nojt  temande. 

MS.  Hart,  2200,  f.  111. 
WIDVER.    A  widower.     West, 
WIE.    With;  well;  yes.    North. 
WIEGH.    A  lever ;  a  wedge. 
WIERDE.    Fate;  fortune. 

And  tayeth  it  werea  wondre  urterds 

To  ten  a  kynge  beei>me  an  herde. 

Gowtr,  MS,  Soe.  AnH^  134,  t » 

WIEST.    Ugly.     West, 
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WIET.    To  wete ;  to  know. 

WIF.  (1)  A  woman ;  a  wife.    (A.-S.) 

^2)The  sudden  turn  of  a  hare  when  pursued 
swiftly  by  the  hounds.     East. 

WIFE-MODIR.    A  mother-in-law. 

WIFFLE.    To  be  uncertain.    JBmL 

WIFFLER.    A  turncoat.    Lane. 

WIFFS.   Withies.    Keni. 

WJFHODE.    The  state  of  a  wife. 
And  teyde,  alUc  I  tvyfhodB  it  lore 
In  me,  whiche  whilom  was  honeste. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  44. 

WIFLE.    A  kind  of  axe. 
WIFLER.    A  huckster. 
"WIFLES.    Unmarried.     {A.-S.) 
WIFLY.    Becoming  a  wife.    {A.-S.) 
WIFMAN.    A  female.    Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  8. 
WIG.    A  small  cake.    "  Eschmtdi,  a  kind  of 

wigg  or  symnell,*'  Cotgrave.     Var.  dial. 
WIGGER.    Strong.    North. 
WIGGIN.    A  mountain-ash.    Cumh. 
WIGGLE.    To  reel,  or  stagger. 
WIGGLE-WAGGLE.    To  wriggle.    EoMt. 
WIGHEE.    An  exclamation  to  horses. 
WIGHT.  (1)  A  person.    {A.-S.) 

For  alle  this  cet6  wolde  thou  [not]  habyde, 
Bot  faite  a  waywarde  wold  thou  ryde. 
He  es  so  fowle  a  wyght*. 

Octavian,  Uneoln  MS. 
Alle  thys  thyng  schalle  be  hym  sent. 
And  the  love  of  that  feyre  topghte. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  U.  38,  f.  IM. 

(8)  Active;  swift.      (A.-S.) 

5yt  peraventure  the  tyme  come  myghte. 
That  my  lone  may  roeete  me  wyghte. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  944. 
Y  achalle  gyf  the  two  greyhowndys. 
At  wifghtt  as  any  roo. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ii.  38,  f.  64. 

(S)  A  weight. 

Hast  thou  uset  merares  fall. 
Or  wpghtn  that  were  als. 

MS.  Cott.  Claud.  A.  11.  f.  139. 

AUe  that  selleth  by  falsse  metowres,  as  ebse,  jerd, 

bosshel,  half  busshel,  other  pekke,  galoun,  potel. 

other  quart  or  pyntte,  other  by  any  falsse  w^yttet, 

and  alle  that  suche  useth  by  here  wytynge. 

lfS:Biim«y366,  p.98. 

(S)  White. 

Wyght  yi  %i>vt^»  Syf  yt  leyd  to  blake. 
And  soote  yt  swettere  aftur  byttemesse. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  i.  6,  f.  136. 

^4^  A  small  space  of  time. 

^)  A  witch. 

WIGHTNESSE.    Power ;  might. 

He  hade  weryede  the  worme  by  icyfAfnesse  of 
strenghte.       Jforte  Arthure,  MS.  Uneoln,  t.  61 . 

WIGHT Y.     Strong;  active.     North. 

WIHIE.    To  neigh.    LiUy. 

WIK.    Wicked.    (A.^S.) 

WIKE.  (1)  A  home ;  a  dwelling. 

(2)  A  week.   {A..S.) 

WIKES.  (1)  Temporary  marks,  as  boughs  set 
up  to  divide  swaths  to  be  mown  in  the  com- 
mon ings,  &c     Yorith. 

(2)  The  comers  of  the  mouth. 

WIKET.  A  wicket.  "  raha,  a  wykct,  a 
doable  sate,"  MS.  Harl.  2270,  f.  190. 


WIKHALS.    A  rogue.    Hearme. 
WIKKEDLOKEST.    Most  wickedly. 
WIKNES.    Wickedness.    (A.-S.) 
WILCH.    Sediment  of  liquor.   Also,  a  ttrainer 

used  in  brewing.   East. 
WILD.  (1)  Very  anxious.     Var.  dial 
(2)  A  wood,  or  wilderness. 
WILD-CAT.    The  polecat.   Lane. 
WILD-DELL.    A  deU  or  girl  begotten  ana  bom 

under  a  hedge. 
WILDE.   Wild  cattle.   "  My  wylde  are  awaye," 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  132. 
WILDECOLES.    The  plant  colewort. 
WILDERNE.    Wilderness. 

Fore  now  I  have  my  quene  lome. 
The  best  woman  that  ever  was  borne, 
To  tepldeme  I  wyll  gone. 
Fore  I  wyll  never  woman  sene. 
And  lyve  tber  in  holtys  hore. 
With  wyld  bestes  ever-more  I 

MS.  AshmoleBlt  xv.  Cent. 
WILDERNESS.    Wildness. 
WILD-FIRE.    The  erysipelas. 

A  medsyn  for  the  toyU-fifro.  Take  \j.  handfulle 
of  letuse,  ij.  of  planteyne,  and  an  handfulle  of  syn- 
grene,  and  bray  this  thre  thynges  togldyr,  and  whea 
it  is  welle  groundyn,  take  halfe  a  dische  fuUe  of 
stronge  vyneger  and  a  saucer  fulle  of  everose,  and 
medyl  them  togidyr,  and  do  it  to  theevylle. 

MS.Sloane1,t.'}9. 

WILD-GOOSE-CHACE.  A  hunt  after  anything 
very  unprofitable  or  absurd. 
No  hints  of  truth  on  foot  ?  no  tpaiks  of  grace  ? 
No  late  sprung  light  to  dance  the  wUd-goote  chase  t 
Fletcher'*  Poema,  p.  208. 

WILDING.    The  crab-apple. 

WILD-MARE.  The  nightmare.  To  rtde  the 
wild  mare,  to  play  at  see-saw.  '*  To  ride  the 
wild-mare,  as  children  who,  sitting  upon  both 
ends  of  a  long  pole  or  timber-log  (supported 
only  in  the  middle),  lift  one  another  up  and 
downe,*'  Cotgrave.  A  game  called  shooing 
the  wild  mare  is  mentioned  in  fiatt  upon 
Batt,  p.  6. 

WILD-NARDUS.    Asarum.     Gerard. 

WILDNESS.    Cruelty. 

WILD-OATS.    A  thoughtless  person.     To  so» 
^     one's  wild  oats,  to  grow  steady. 

"VWLLDRED.    Bewildered. 

WILD^ROGUES.  Rogues  brought  up  to  steal- 
ing  from  their  infancy. 

WILD-SAVAGER.    The  herb  cockle. 

WILD-SPINNAGE.    The  herb  goosefoot. 

WILE.    Deceit.    By  wile,  by  chance. 

WILECOAT.  A  vest  for  a  child.  Kennett  gives 
it  as  a  Durham  word  for  a  waistcoat. 

WILF.    A  willow.    North. 

WILGHE.    A  willow.    {A.^S.) 

Tak  the  bark  of  wilghe  that  Is  bitwene  the  tre  and 

the  utter  barke,  and  the  entres  of  the  rate ;  alswa  do 

stamp  tliame  wele,  and  sethe  thame  in  swete  roylke. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.295. 

WILGIL.    An  hermaphrodite.    West. 

WILKENE. 

Than  tak  a  hundreth  wjflkene  leves,  and  st&mp 
thame,  and  tak  the  Jus,  and  boll  al  to-gedir  with 
halfe  a  powndeof  whiu  lede,  and  twaoncet  of  mer- 
cury. MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17.  (.  9Mw 
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WILKT.    Afh>g»ortotd. 
WLL.  (1)  A  sea-gull.    Souih. 
(2)  Pasdon ;  desire  Weit.  These  senses  of  the 
woid  ire  used  by  early  >»Titers. 

A I  his  wiU^  don  him  tche  lete. 
And  It  v.asaperotived  skete. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  30. 

(S)  Is.    Still  in  nse. 

WILL-A.WIX.    An  owl  E(ui. 

WILLS.  Wille  qf  ttxme,  at  a  loss  for  a  dwell- 
ing.    WilU  qfrede,  without  advice. 

WILLEMENT.    A  sickly-looking  person, 

WILLERN.    Peevish;  wilful. 

WILLESAY. 

That  guTM  that  wonnes  on  roc  to  byt. 
And  •vet  ther  sang  ys  wtfUetap, 

MS,Unooln  K,i.\1»t.b\. 

WILLEY.(I)  Awithy.    North, 

(2)  A  child's  nightgown.     Cumb. 

WILL-I-NILL-I.  Whether  I  wiU  or  not ;  will- 
ing or  unwilling. 

WILLOT.    Will  not.   North. 

WILLOW-BENCH.  A  share  of  a  husband's 
estate  enjoyed  by  widows  besides  their 
jointure. 

WILLY.  (1)  Favorable.   (^.-5.) 

(2)  A  large  wicker  basket.   South, 

(3)  A  bull,     hie  qf  Wight. 

WILL Y-BEE  R.     A  plantation  of  willows. 
WILLYLYERE.    More  willingly. 
WILLYNGE.     A  supplication.     Moion. 
WILLY-WAUGHT.     A  full  draught  of  ale  or 

other  strong  liquor.    North. 
WILN.     For  wiUeUy  pi.  of  wille. 
WILNE.    To  wiU;  to  desire. 

Hast  thow  w^lnet  by  covetyse 
Worldes  gode  over  tyse  f 

MS.  Cott.  aaud.  A.  il.  f.  142. 

Thow  Shalt  nowjt  w^tny  thy  ney5bory<  wyf,  hys 

hyne,  hys  servant,  ox  ne  asse,  hors  ne  beest,  ne  non 

other  thyng of  hys.  MS. Buiney 356,  f. 86. 

WILO.    A  willow. 

Garlandes  of  wiflo$  sehuld  be  Tette, 
And  sett  upon  ther  hedet. 

MS.ji*hmote«l,tGO. 

WILDCAT.    A  polecat.    Lane. 
WILSOM.  (1)  Fat ;  indolent    East. 

(2)  Dreary.    Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  86. 

(3)  Doubtful ;  uncertain ;  wilful. 
WILT.  (1)  To  wither.    BucJks. 
(2)  A  sort  of  rush  or  sedge.    East. 

WIM.  (1)  An  engine  or  machine  worked  by 
horses,  used  for  drawing  ore. 

(2)  To  winnow  com.    South, 

WIMALUE.  The  wild  mallow.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  302. 

WIMANIS-MEDEWORT.    French  cress. 

WIMBLE.  (1)  Nimble.    ^Mnuer, 

(2)  An  auger.    Still  in  use. 

^\t,  jis,  seyd  the  wpntl^lle, 

1  ame  als  reunde  as  a  thymbyll  i 

My  maysters  werke  I  wylle  rcmembyre, 

I  schall  crepe  fast  into  the  tymbyre, 

And  help  my  roayster  within  a  stounde 

To  store  his  cofere  with  xx.  pounde. 

MS.  A9hmole61»xr.  Cent. 

WIMBLE-BENT.    A  long  taU  grass. 


WIMEBLING.    To  linger.     NoHA, 
WIMMEY.    With  me.    Lane. 
WIMMING-DUST.    Chaff.    West 
WIMMON.    A  woman.    {A.-S.) 

WymmontM  serves  thow  mosie  forsake. 

Of  evele  fame  leste  they  the  make. 

MS.  Cou.  Claud.  A.  U.  f.  117 

WIMOT.    The  herb  ibiscus. 

WIMPLE.     A  kind  of  cape  or  tippet  covering 

the  neck  and  shoulders. 
WIM-SHEET.  A  hirge  cloth  or  sheet  on  which 

com  is  winnowed.    West. 
WIN.  (1)  Wm.     North. 

(2)  To  reach,  or  attain  to. 

(3)  A  friend.    Reynard  the  Foxe. 

(4)  A  vane,  or  narrow  flag. 

(5)  To  dry  hay.    North. 

(6)  Wine.     (^.-5.) 

Teche  hem  thenne  never  the  later 

That  in  the  chalys  ys  but  loyn  and  water. 

MS,  CoU,  aaud.  A.  U.  C  UH 

(7)  A  penny.    A  cant  term. 
WINAFLAT.     Thrown  on  one  side. 
WINARD.    The  redwing.     Comw. 
WINBERRIES.    Whortleberries. 

WINCH.  To  wind  up  anything  with  a  windlan 
or  crane.     Palsgrave,  1530. 

WINCHE.    To  kick. 

WINCHESTER-GOOSE.  «*  A  sore  in  thegrine 
or  yard,  which  if  it  come  by  lecherie,  it  is 
called  a  Winchester  goose,  or  a  botch,"  No- 
menclator,  1585,  p.  439.  Some  verses  on  zi 
may  be  seen  in  Taylor's  Workes,  1650,  L  105. 
It  was  sometimes  termed  a  Wimekester 
pigeon^ 

WINCH-WELL.    AwhirlpooL 

WIND.  (1)  A  dotterel  South, 

(2)  A  winch,  or  wince. 

(3)  To  raise  the  wind,  to  borrow  money.  Togo 
down  the  wind,  to  decay.  To  take  the  wind, 
to  gain  an  advantage.  To  have  one  in  the  windy 
to  understand  him. 

(4)  To  winnow  corn.    Devon. 
(b)  To  faUow  land. 

(6)  To  talk  loudly.    North, 

WIND-A-BIT.     Wait.    Line. 

WINDAS.    An  engine  used  for  raisine  stones, 

&C.      (yi..N) 

WIND-BANDS.     Long  clouds  supposed  to  in- 
dicate stormy  weather.     North, 
WIND-BEAM.     The  upper  cross-beam  of  the 

roof  of  a  house.     Still  in  use. 
WIND-BIBBER.    A  hawk.    Kent, 
WINDE.  (1)  To  go.    (A..S.) 
Syn  ye  wylle  wjfnde. 
Ye  schalle  wante  no  wede. 

If S.  Qmtab.  Ft.  it  38,  f.  7$ 

(2)  To  bring. 

Fresshe  watur  and  wyne  they  uynden  in  sone. 

M8.  Cott.  Calig,  A.  U.f.  IIL 

(3)  To  turn  round.    (A.^S.) 

WINDED.    Said  of  meat  hung  up  when  it  be- 

comes  puffed  and  rancid. 
WIND-EGG.    An  egg  which  has  a  8<^  skin  in. 

stead  of  a  shell     Still  in  use. 
WINDER.  (1)  A  fiin.   North, 
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(2)  A  window.    Var,  dial, 

^3)  A  woman  who  has  the  charge  of  a  corpse 
between  death  and  bnriaL    East. 

WINDER-BOARD.    A  shutter.    North, 

MINDERS.     Fragments.    Halop, 

WINDEWE.     To  wmnow  com. 

WINDFALL.  Any  piece  of  good  fortune  en- 
tirely unexpected.    Var,  dial, 

WIND-FANNER.    The  kestrel.    Sussex. 

WINDILUNG.    A  fan  for  com. 

WINDING.    A  winding-cloth  for  a  corpse. 

WINDING-BLADE.  "Payre  of wynding  blades, 
toumettes"  Palsgrave. 

WINDING-PIECE.  A  piece  of  land  which  is 
part  of  a  segment  of  a  circle.    East. 

WINDING-SHEET.  A  collection  of  tallow, 
says  Grose,  rising  up  against  the  wick  of  a 
candle,  is  styled  a  winding-sheet,  and  deemed 
an  omen  of  death  in  the  family. 

W I NDING.  STOLE.     Toumette,  Palsgrave. 

^MNDLASS.  Metaphorically,  art  or  subtlety. 
Also,  a  turn  or  bend. 

WINDLE.  (1)  Drifting  snow.    Ztnc. 

(2)  The  redwing.    West, 

(3)  A  machine  or  wheel  on  which  yam  is 
wound.  "A  yam  windle^  alabrum,"  Ray's 
Diet.  Tril.  p.  86. 

(4)  The  straw  of  wild  grass.    North, 

(5)  A  bushel.    North, 

(6)  A  basket.    Lane. 

WIND-MOW  A  mow  of  wheatsheaves  in  the 
field.     West. 

WINDON.    A  window.  East. 

WINDORE.    A  window. 

WINDOVER,  According  to  Ray,  the  kestrel  is 
.so  called  in  some  places.  See  Ray's  English 
Birds,  p.  82. 

W INDOW-CLOTIIE.     See  Wim^heet. 

WINDOW-PEEPER.  The  district  surveyor  of 
taxes.    I'ar.diaL 

W INDROW.  Sheaves  of  com  set  up  in  a  row 
one  against  another,  that  the  wind  may  blow 
betwixt  them;  or  a  row  of  grass  in  hay- 
making.    Var.  dial, 

WINDSHAKEN.  Puny;  weak.  South,  This 
term  is  used  by  Dckker,  in  his  Lanthorae  and 
Candlc.Light,4to.  Lond.  1620. 

WINDSIIAKES.     Cracks  in  wood. 

WINDSPILL.    A  sort  of  greyhound. 

WINDSUCKER.    The  kestrel 

WINDY.  (1)  To  winnow  com.    West. 

(2)  Talkative ;  noisy.    North, 

(3)  Unsolid  ;  silly ;  foolish. 
WINDY-WALLETS.    A  noisy  fellow ;  one  who 

romances  in  conversation. 
WINE.    Wind.    Somerset, 
WINESOUR.    A  sort  of  large  plum. 
WINEWE.    To  winnow  com. 
WING.    To  carve  a  quail. 
WINGE.    To  shrivel  up.   East, 
WINGER.     To  ramble  about.    Line, 
WINGERY.     Oozing.    Comw, 
WINGLE.    To  heckle  hemp. 
WINGS.    The  projections  on  the  shoulders  of  a 

doublet.    See  Fairholt,  p.  618. 


WININ.     Winding.    Somerset, 
WINK.  (1)  A  periwinkle.    Var,  dial, 
(2)  A  winch,  or  crank.    West, 
WINK-A-PIPES.  A  term  of  contempt.  Palmer 

has  mnk-a-puss,  p.  96. 
WINKERS.     Eye»;  eyelashes.    North, 
WINKIN.     Like  wtnJtin,  very  quickly. 
WINKING.    Dozing;  slumbering.   (^.-5.) 
WINKLE.    Weak;  feeble.     Yorksh, 
WINLY.  (I)  Quietly.    North. 
(2)  Pleasant ;  delightful. 

For  fome  of  tho  wpnlp  wonn 
Were  peynted  with  precyus  xtonet. 

XS.  Hart,  1701,  f.  10. 
Wha  sal  stegh  in  hille  of  Laverd  toMt, 
Or  wha  sal  stand  in  his  stede  hali. 

MS.  Cott.  Vetpas.  D.  vU.  f.  14. 
WINNA.     Will  not    North. 
WINNE.  (1)  Joy.    (A.-S.) 

And  the  hounde  wolde  nevyr  biynne. 
But  ranne  abowte  faste  with  tcynn^. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  ii.  36.  f.  74. 
Swete  lady,  full  of  wjfnnct 
Full  of  grace  and  gode  within. 
As  thou  art  floure  of  alle  thi  kynne« 
Do  ray  synnes  for  to  biynne. 
And  kepe  me  out  uf  dedly  synne. 
That  I  be  never  takyn  therln. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  46,  f.  74. 

(2)  Furze.    NominaleMS. 

(3)  To  gain ;  to  attain.    {A,'S,) 

(4)  To  go ;  to  depart. 

(5)  To  carve,  or  cut  up. 

(6)  To  work.    North, 
WINNICK.    To  cry;  to  fret.    East. 
WINNOLD.     St.  Winwaloe.   East,    Winnold- 

weather,  stormy  March  weather. 
WINNOT.    WiUnot.    Yorksh, 
WINNY.  (1)  To  neigh.    West, 

(2)  To  be  frightened.    Glouc. 

(3)  To  dry ;  to  bum  up.     Line, 
WINSOME.    Lively;  gay.   U.^S.) 
WlNT.(l)  Passed;  went. 

(2)  To  harrow  ground  twice  over. 

WINTE.    The  wind.    Lane. 

WINTER.    An  implement  to  hang  on  a  grate, 

used  for  warming  anything  on. 
WINTER-CRACK.    A  kind  of  bullace. 
WINTER.CRICKET.     A  taUor. 
WINTER-DAY.    The  winter  season.   Noff. 
WINTER-HEDGE.    A  clothes-horse. 
WINTERIDGE.    Winter  eatage  for  cattle. 
WINTER-RIG.     To  fallow  hind  in  the  winter 

time.     Salop. 
WINTER. WEEDS.  Those  small  weeds  in  com, 

which  siurvive  and  flourish  during  the  winter ; 

as  alsine  media,  chickweed,  veronica  hede- 

rifolia,  ivy-leaved  veronica,  &c 
WINTLE-END.     The  end  of  a  shoemaker's 

thread.    Isle  rf  Wight, 
WINTLING.    SmaU.    Salop. 
WINWE.    Winnowing.    {A.-S,) 
WINY-PINY.    Fretful;  complaining. 
WIPE.  (1)  The  lapwing. 

(2)  To  beat,  or  strike.  East, 

(3)  To  wipe  a  person's  nose^  to  cheat  him.     ?8 
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wive  hii  ege,  to  kill  a  bird  a  fellow  sportsman 
has  missed. 
WIPER.    A  hand-towel.     The  term  is  now  ap- 
plied to  a  pocket-handkerchief. 
WIPES.     Fence  of  brushwood.    Detfon. 
WIPPET.     A  small  child.   East. 
WIPPING.  (1)  Weeping;  crying. 
(2)  The  chirping  of  birds. 
WJRDLE.     To  work  slowly.     North, 
WI  RE-DRAWER.     A  stingy  grasping  person. 
WIRE -THORN.    The  yew.    North. 
WIRKE.    To  make ;  to  do ;  to  cause. 

Thesmyth  that  the  made,  teid  Robyn, 
I  pray  to  God  tcjp'ke  hym  woo. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft.  ▼.  48.  f.  127* 
WIRLY-BIT.    A  little  whUe. 
WIRLYWOO.    Any  revolving  toy,  &c. 
WIRMSED.    The  herb  fenicuhuporctu, 
WIRRANGLE.     The  great  butcher-bird  is  so 
called  in  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire,  according  to 
Ray,  ed.  1674,  p.  83. 
WIRRY.    To  worry.    (A.^S.) 
WIRSCHEPE.    Worship ;  honour. 

He  forges  hym  loos  apd  triracMepe, 
Aljif  he  that  strykes  takes  no  kepe. 

MS.  Harl.  2260,  f.  3. 

WIRSLE.    To  change ;  to  exchange.   North, 
WIRSOM.     Foul  pus.    YorAsh. 
WIRSTE.    The  wrist. 
WIRTCH.    To  ache.    North, 
WIRT-SPRINGS.     Hangnails.   Line, 
WIS.    Same  as  Wine,  q.  v. 
WISE.  (1)  The  stalk.   Lane. 

Take  the  uiy««  of  tormentlle,  and  bray  it,  and 

make  lee  of  askes,  and  wesche  thi  hevede  therwith. 

MS,  UmcoIh  a.  L  17,  f.  280. 

(2J  Manner.   (J.-S.) 

!S)  To  maJkewieef  to  pretend. 
4)  To  show ;  to  lead  out ;  to  let  off. 
WISE-MAN.    A  conjurer. 
WISE-MORE.    A  wiseacre.   Devon. 
WISENED.    ShriveUed. 

The  tre  welold  and  widened  sone. 

And  wex  olde  and  dry ; 
Nothyng  therof  lefte  grene, 
Therof  men  had  grete  ferly. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft,  v.  48,  f.  89. 

WISER.    And  no  one  is  the  vnser,  L  e.  no  one 

knows  anything  about  it. 
WISH.  (1)  Bad;  unfit.   Devon, 
(2)  To  recommend ;  to  persuade. 
WISHE.     Washed.     Chester  Phys,  1 291. 
Saber  to  hys  jrnne  went, 
And  wiftche  of  Jocyaus  oyntment. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ii.  38,  f.  121. 

WISHED.    Prayed ;  desired ;  wished  for. 

WISHFUL.    Anxious.     North. 

WISHINET.    A  pincushion.     Yorksh. 

WISHLI.    Wisely.    (A.^S.) 

For  as  toUchlt  as  erer  y  cum  too  blisse. 
My  wlUe  Is  goode  whatever  y  write  or  say. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  i.  6,  f.  44. 

WISHLY.    With  eager  desire.   East. 
WISHNESS.     Melancholy.    Devon. 
WISHT.  "  He's  in  a  wi»ht  state,"  Lea  state  in 
which  there  is  much  to  be  wished  for.  Devon. 


A  poor  wi$ht  thing,  unhappy,  mclaiicboly  -ewil 

wished''  or  evil  looked  upon. 
WISHY-WASHY.    Pale;  sickly.     Also,  very 

weak,  when  said  of  liquor. 
WISIBLES.    Vegetables.    East. 
WISID.     Advised. 
WISK.    To  switch ;  to  move  rapidly. 
WISKET.     Same  as  WhUket,  q.v. 
WISLOKER.     More  certainly.   (A.-S.) 
WISLY.     Certainly.    {A.-S.) 
WISOMES.    Tops  of  turnips,  &c 
WISP.  (1)  A  seton,  in  farriery. 

(2)  A  stye  in  the  eve.    Weet. 

(3)  A  handful  of  s^w.    Var.  dial 

(4)  To  rumple.   Eatt. 

(5)  A  disease  in  buUocks  which  makes  them 
sore  near  the  hoot    South. 

WISS.     Worse.     Wett. 
WISSE.  (1)  To  teach;  to  direct 

Lorde  kynge,  sche  seyde,  of  heryn  blys. 
Thys  day  thou  me  rede  and  loywe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  U.  ai,C  %L 
Be  thou  oure  helpe,  be  thou  our  socoura. 
And  lyke  a  prophete  to  wis**n  us  and  rede. 

l^dgate.MS.  Soc  Antiq.  13^,1.1^ 
With  stedfaste  trouthe  my  wittes  wpase. 
And  defende  me  fra  the  fende. 

MS.  Uneobi  A.  L  17,  t  219 

(2)  Certainly.    (A.^S.) 

(3)  To  suppose ;  to  think. 
WISSERE.    Teacher ;  director. 
WIST.    Knew.    (A.-S.) 

Many  one,  whan  thay  wUt,  thay  were  ryjte  woo» 
Hit  bootid  hem  not  to  stryve,  the  wllle  of  God  wm 
soo !  MS.  BM.  Rsgr.  17  IX  sv. 

The  qwene  for  sorowe  wolde  dye. 
For  sche  tcptte  not  wherefore  nor  why 
That  sche  was  flemed  soo. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  li.  38.  f.  73. 

WISTER.    A  prospect,  or  view.   East. 

WISTEY.    A  krge  populous  place.   Lane. 

WISTLY.    Earnestly ;  wistfully. 

WIT.  (1)  Sense;  intelligence. 

(2)  The  yellow  henhane. 

WITALDRY;     FoUy. 

WITANDLY.     Knowingly.   {A.^S.) 

As  whan  a  man  with  al  his  myjt, 
JVitandfy  holdes  ther  agayne. 

MS.  Stoane  lySi,  f.Slk 
WITCH.  (1 )  To  bewitch.     Palsgrave. 
(2)  A  small  candle  to  make  up  the  weight  of  a 

pound.    North. 
WiTCHEN.    The  mountain  ash. 
WITCH-HAZEL.    The  witchen,  q.v. 
WrrCHIFY.    To  bewitch.    West. 
WITCH-KNOT.     See  Elf  (1). 

O,  that  I  were  a  witch  but  for  her  sake  I 
Y faith  her  Queenship  little  rest  should  taxes 
Td  scratch  that  face,  that  may  not  feele  theaiTCw 
And  knit  whole  ropes  of  uHtch-kmtt*  in  her  haii«^ 
Drayton*9  Poems,  ed.  1637*  p.  S59L 

WITCH-RIDDE  N.     Having  the  nightmarts. 
WITCH-WOOD.    The  mountain  ash. 
WITCRAFT.    Logic ;  art  of  wit. 
WITE.  (1)  To  know.    (A.-S.) 

Wherfore  these  thyngea  thow  moate  soyfe. 

That  in  thys  vera  nexte  be  wryte. 

M8,  Cott.  CUmd.  A.  IL  f.  143. 
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Ac  my  Lord  wguth  my  aouto  wel. 

That  thou  here  ne  spille, 
For  thou  ne  inl5t  with  al  this  niy3t, 
Anaye  here  worth  a  nille. 

MS,  ColL  TVifi.  Qiofi.  57. 
5if  we  be  desirite, 
Oux  coward  tchippe  we  may  it  wite. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  340. 

(2)  To  depart ;  to  go  out. 

Pra  thelne  thay  remowed  and  come  tllle  another 
felde,  in  the  whilke  ther  waregrowand  treese  of  a 
wounderfullc  heghte,  and  thay  bigane  for  to  fprynge 
up  at  the  sone  ryiynge,  and  bl  the  tone  settynge 
thay  wyted  away  Into  the  erthe  agayne. 

MS,  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  37. 
The  Rustellet  and  the  Fresellet  free, 
Alle  salle  thay  fade  and  wy<«  »waye. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17*  f.  151. 

(3)  To  blame ;  to  reproach.   {A.-S,) 

(4)  To  hinder ;  to  keep.    (^..S.) 
WITEL.    Qa.witeit.> 

And  urUel  wel  that  one  of  thoo 
la  with  uesoure  so  fullebegoo. 

Cower,  MS,  See,  Jntiq.  134.  f.  141. 

WITEWORD.    A  covenant.    {j4,-S.) 

WITH.  (1)  A  twig  of  willow.    Also,  a  twig  or 

stick  from  any  tree,  a  twisted  flexible  rod. 

West. 

(2)  To  go  with,  the  verb  to  go  bebg  under- 
stood.   Skak, 

(3)  By.     {A,-S.) 
WITHDKADE.    To  withdraw. 
WITHDRAWT.    A  chest  of  drawere. 
WITHEN-KIBBLE.    A  thick  willow  stick. 
WITHER.  (1)  Other.    Somerset, 

(2)  To  throw  down  forcibly.   North. 

(3)  A  strong  fellow.    Yorksh, 

(4)  Contrary ;  opposite  to.     (J,-S,) 
WITHERGUESS.    Different.   Somerset. 
WITHERING.  ( 1)  Strong ;  lusty.     Chesh, 
(2)  The  second  floor  of  a  malt-house. 
WITHERLY.     Hastily;  violently.    Devon. 
WITHERWINS.    Enemies.    (^.-5.) 

For  to  bring  tham  mightili 
All  his  auen  kyngrik  til, 
His  wUherwins  al  for  to  spil. 

MS.  Cotton,  Veepae.  A.  iiL  f.  10. 
This  threo  princes  with  heore  men 

In  the  se  forth  l-wenden. 
To  fljtcn  ajein  is  wifthertojfnet, 
Ase  the  aumperour  heom  sende. 

MS.  Laud,  lue,  f.ll3. 
Aboote  the  toun  thei  sette  engynes 
To  distroie  here  unfthertoynee, 

MS,  Addit,  10036,  f.  24. 

WITHERWISE.    Otherwise.    West. 

WITH-HAULT.    Withheld.   Spenser. 

WITHN AY.     To  deny ;  to  withstand. 

WITHOLDE.    To  stop ;  to  retain.    {A,-S.) 

WITHOUT.  (1)  Unless.    Far,  dial 

(2)  Without  water,  u>ater  understood. 

WITHOUT-FORTH.    Out  of  doors. 

WITHOWTEN.  Without.  (^.-5.) 
Me  liath  sroetyn  utithowten  deserte. 
And  seyth  that  he  ys  owre  kynge  aperte. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  241. 
Pceste,  thyself  thow  motte  be  chast, 
Aad  say  thy  tenres  wjfthowten  hast. 

MS,  CoiU  Claud.  A.  iU  f.  197. 


WITHSAIE.    To  contradict ;  to  deny. 
For  thagh  he  Ikyie  of  hys  day, 
Thow  schuldest  not  hys  wed  toytfteajf, 

MS,  Cott.  Claud,  A.  U.  f.  148. 

WITHSAT.    Withstood. 

It  thou5ten  hem  alle  he  seyde  skile, 

Ther  is  no  man  tvUfuat  his  wille. 

aower»  MS.  Soe.  Jntiq,  iM,t,» 
WITHSITTE.    To  withstand. 

Ther  myjt  no  man  with^tt  hys  dynte. 

But  he  to  the  erthe  them  thronge. 
MS.  Cantab.  Ft,  ii.  38,  f.  69 

WTTH-SKAPID.    Escaped. 

To  the  castelle  thay  rade, 
WUh-ekapid  nane  hym  fina. 

MS,  Uncoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  134. 
WITH-TAN.    Taken  from ;  withdrawn. 
Hast  thow  werkemen  oght  tPifth-tan 
Of  any  thynge  that  they  schulde  han. 

MS.  Cott.  aaud.  A.  U.  f.  142. 

WITHTHER-HOOKED.    Barbed.   (^.-5.) 

This  dragoun  hadde  a  long  taile. 

That  was  withther-hooked  saun  falle. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  810. 
WITH-THI.    On  condition. 
WITHWIND.    The  wild  convolvulus. 
WITHY.    AwiUow.     Var.dioL 
WITHY-CRAGGED.    Said  of  a  person  whose 

neck  is  loose  and  pliant.    North. 
WITHY-POLL.    A  term  of  endearment 
WITINFORTHE.    Within. 
WITING.    Knowledge.   North. 

That  heo  avow  no  maner  thynge. 

But  hyt  be  at  hys  wjftjmge, 

MS.  Cott.  Claud.  A.  ii  f.  i31 
WITLETHER.    A  tongh  tendron  iu  sheep. 
WITNESFULLY.    Evidently. 
WITNESS.  (1)  A  godmother. 

(2)  With  a  witnesSf  excessively. 
WITSAFE.    To  vouchsafe. 
WIT-SHACK.    A  shaky  bog.    North, 
WITTANDE.    Knowledge ;  knowing. 

The  fyft  poynte  may  tliai  noght  eschape, 

That  commounes  with  hym  that  the  pape 

Cursed  has  at  hys  wyttande, 

Or  to  that  curssyng  es  asxentande. 

Hampole,  MS.  Bowee,  p.  6 
WITTE.    To  bequeath. 
WIT-TEETH.    The  double  teeth. 
WITTER.  (1)  To  be  informed. 
(2J  To  fret  one's  self.    North, 

(3)  A  mark.     Still  in  use. 
WITTERING.    A  hint    North, 
WITTERLY.    Truly.    {A.^S.) 

They  lokyd  up  toward  theskye. 
And  they  sye  yn  a  clowde  xpj/tterlif, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  1S8. 
WITTERS.     Fragments.     Oxon, 
WITTE-WITTE-WAY.    A  boy's  game. 
WITTOL.    A  contented  cuckold. 

Thy  stars  gave  thee  the  cuckold's  diadem : 

If  thou  wert  bora  to  be  a  witM,  can 

Thy  wife  prevent  thy  fortune  ?  foolish  roan  I 

HVf  Rtfcrsa/ienf,  1641. 

WITTY.  (1)  Knowmg ;  wise.    (A.^S.) 
I-wysse  thou  art  a  wifttt^  man. 
Thou  Shalt  wel  drynk  th*7fore. 

MS.  Qmtab.  Vi.  v.  48.  f.  40. 

(2)  The  mountain  ash.   Salop, 
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WITT.    In  fauH. 
WIV.     With.    North. 
WIVE.    A  wife.    {J.-&) 

Wheune  on  hath  done  a  synne, 

Loke  helyenotlonge  thereynne. 

But  anon  that  he  hyxn  tchxyve. 

Be  hyt  hutbande.  be  hyt  wyve, 

MS.  Cott,  Claud.  A.  U  f.  127. 
WIVERE.    A  Bcrpent.     {A.^S.) 
WIVVER.     To  quiver;  to  shake.    Kent. 
WIXTOWTYN.    Without. 
WIZARD.    A  wise  man. 
WIZDE.    Advised ;  informed. 
WIZEN.     The  guUet.    North. 
WIZLES.    The  tops  of  vegetables. 
WIZZEN.    To  wither  away;  to  shrivel  up.  I'ar. 

dial     Hence  wizzen-face. 
WIZZLE.    To  get  anything  slily. 
WI3T.    A  person.     See  Lefe. 
WI3TLY.     Quickly. 

With  that  foike  scone  he  met. 

And  wi'^tly  wan  of  hem  the  bet. 

CurmrUundi,  MS.  CoU.  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  48, 

WLAPPE.    To  wrap  or  roll  up. 

WLATFUL.     Disgusting.    (^.-5.) 

For-broken  and  wlatful  made  thai  are 
In  thair  thoghts  Ictse  and  mare. 

MS.  Cott.  Vetpat,  D.  vil.  f.  7- 

WLATINGE.     Loathing ;  disgust. 

Roghe  thow  not  thenne  thy  thonkes. 
Ny  wrynge  thou  not  wyih  thy  schonket, 
Le«t  heo  suppose  thow  make  that  fare 
For  wlatynye  that  thou  hercst  thare. 

MS.  Cott.  aaud.  A.  li.  f.  137. 

WLATSOME.    Loathsome.    This  word  occurs 
in  MS.  Arundel  42,  f.  82. 

For  hytschall  seme  nought  to  thysyght. 
But  derke  and  wlattome,  lytull  and  lawe. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  il.  38,  f.  S9. 
Whenncs  thou  coom  bithenke  also. 
Fro  thl  moder  wombe  ful  rijt. 
Out  of  a  wlattome  stynkande  wro. 
That  was  merke  wlthouten  li5t. 

MS.  Rawl.  A.  389,  f .  mi . 

WLATYS.     Loatheth. 

Swyche  men  God  Almyjty  hatys, 
And  with  here  foule  synne  hym  wlatyt. 

MS.Harl.  1701,  f.  S4. 

WLONKE.  (1)  Splendour;  wealth. 

(2)  Fair  (woman.) 

Thane  1  went  to  that  tvlonJce,  and  winly  hire  gretis, 
And  cho  said,  welcom  i-wis.wele  arte  thow  fowndene. 
M'»rte  Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  88. 

WLTUR.     Avultiure. 

In  the  moruenynge  arely  ther  come  many  fowlia 
als  greie  as  wlturt,  reed  of  colour,  and  thalre  fete 
and  thaire  bekea  alse  blakke. 

MS.  Lineoln  A.  i.  17»  f.  29. 

WLUINE.     A  she-wolf.     (J.-S.) 

WND.     A  wound. 

WO.  ''!)  Sorrowful    {A.-S.) 

(2)  Siup ;  check.      Var.  dial. 

WO  ARE.  (1)  TbA  border  or  shore. 

was  also  so  called. 
(2)  A  whore.    Nominale  MS. 
WOB.    A  sugar-teat,  q  v. 
WOBBLE.    To  reel ;  to  totter  r  to  roll  about ;  to 

bubble  up.     Var.  iiaU 


Sea-weed 


WOBBLE-JADE.    Rickety ;  shaky.    South, 
WO-BEGONE.    Far  gone  in  woe. 

And  there  they  drenchld  every  man. 
Save  one  knave  that  to  kmd  cam^ 
And  woo  b«gvne  tohe« 

Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  7*. 

WOBLET.    The  handle  of  a  bay-knife, 
woe.    Awoke.    WUts. 
WOCHE.    Which.    See  Lane. 
WOCKS.    Oaks.    Wmt,    The  term  is  also  ap- 
plied to  the  dubs  at  cards. 
WOD.    An  ox. 
WODAKE.    The  woodpecker. 
WODB.  (1)  Mad;  furious.   {A.-S.) 

Ther  is  no  h'ert  ne  bucke  souwNie 

That  I  ne  get  without  blode. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft.  v.  48,  f.  50. 

(2)  Went.    Perceval.  2062. 
Hym  to  venge  he  thoght  wele  late, 
Uewchon  on  thecrowne  besmate« 
To  the  gyrdulle  stede  hyt  tvcde, 

MS.  Camtab.  Ff.  ».  36.  C  153 

(3)  A  wood.    Nominale  MS. 
WODEBRON.    The  herh  fi-arimU. 
WODEHED.     Madness.     (A.-S.) 

In  wodehedt  as  hyt  were  yn  cuntek. 
They  come  to  a  toune  men  calle  Colbek. 

MS.  Hari.  1701,  r.  en, 
WODERE.    More  mad.    (A.-S.) 
WODEROVE.    The  herb  hastilogta. 
WODESOWR.    The  herb  aUeluja. 
WODEWALE.    The  woodpecker. 

1  herde  the  Jay  and  the  throilclle. 
The  mavyi  mevyd  in  hir  song. 
The  toodetoale  farde  as  a  belie. 
That  the  wode  aboute  me  roog. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  116. 
Ther  beth  briddes  manl  and  fale, 
Throstil,  thruisse,  and  nijtingal, 
Chalandre  and  woodtoale,  0>eapgne,  ^. 

WODEWE.    A  widow.   {A.-S.) 
WODEWHISTEL.    Hemlock. 
WODEWISE.    Madly.   (A.-S.) 
WODGE.    A  lump;   a  quantity  of  anything 

stuffed  together.    Warw. 
WOD-SONGS.    Woodmen's  songs. 
WODUR.    Other. 

In  swownyng  as  the  lady  lay, 
Har  wodur  chylde  schebare  away 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  38,  £.  84. 

WODWOS.    Wild  men ;  monsters.    Gaw. 
WOER.    More  sorry. 

Than  began  he  to  wepe  and  wrynge  hyt  handes, 
and  was  »o  woo  on  eche  syde  that  he  wyste  not  what 
lor  to  do,  and  wocr  he  was  fore  hys  wyfeys  dethe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  9. 

WOE  START.     An  interjection  of  condolence  or 

sympathy.   Line. 
WOE-WORTH.    Woe  betide. 
Woe  worth  thee,  Tariton, 
Tliat  ever  thou  wast  borne ; 
Thy  wife  hath  made  thee  cuckold. 
And  thou  must  weare  the  home. 

Tariton**  JesU,  tlf ,  B.  iv. 

WOFARE.     Sorrow.  tA.-S.) 

And  tolde  hym  of  alle  hys  wofaret 

And  of  aile  hys  cumforte  yn  alle  hys  care 

JW.HarMTOl.  f.  71. 
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WOGGIN.     A  narrow  passage  between  two 

houses.     YorJk$h, 
WOGHE.(l)  Avail. 

Thyt  olde  man  wu  broghte  so  loghe. 
That  he  lay  ful  colde  besydea  tvoghe, 

MS.  HarU  1701,  f.  8. 

(2)  HaFin  ;  injustice.    (A.-S.) 

I  rede  we  here  hyt  here  beiyde. 
And  do  we  hyt  no  woghe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  aO,  f.  86. 

(3)  Crooked ;  bent     Weder. 

(4)  Bent,  or  swung  ?    "Weighed  ? 

And  the  ehllde  iwa  hevy  woghet 

That  ofte  sythes  one  knees  he  hym  droghe. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  125. 

WOGHTE.    Wrong.    (A.-S.) 

A*  they  seyd,  they  dyd  that  woght0, 
The  whyche  dede  ful  coure  they  bughte. 

MS.  Harl.  1701, 1 27. 

WOK.    Watched. 
WOKE.  (1)  A  week. 

(2)  Weak.     Perceval,  1373. 

(3)  To  ache  with  pain. 
WOKEN.    Tosuflbcate.     North. 
WOKEY.    Moist;  sappy.    Durh. 
WOL.  (l)Towill.    {A.^S.) 

1 2)  Full.     Still  in  use. 

WOLBODE.    A  millepedes. 

WOLD.    Willed;  been  willing. 

WOLDE.  (1)  Old. 

And  be  in  chary td  and  in  acorde 
With  all  my  neghburs  teolde  and  jyng, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  li.  38,  f.  18. 

(2)  Would.     {A.^S.\ 

They  sparyd  nodur  for  sylvyr  nor  golde. 
For  the  bate  have  they  teolde. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ii.  38,  f.  118. 

(3)  A  wood ;  a  weald ;  a  plain. 
WOLDER.     To  roll  up.    £att. 
WOLDMAN'S-BEARD.    The  herb  marestaiL 
WOLE.     Same  as  Wolder,  q.  ▼. 

WOLF.  (1)  A  wooden  fence  placed  across  a  dit<;h 
in  the  corner  of  a  field,  to  prevent  cattle 
straying  into  another  field  by  means  of  the 
ditch.   East. 

(2)  To  have  a  wolf  in  the  stomach,  to  eat  rave- 
nously. To  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door,  to 
have  food. 

(3)  A  kind  of  fishing-net. 


4^  Some  disease  in  the  legs. 


I  A  bit  for  a  restive  horse. 
OLFETTES. 

That  for  erery  sack  of  woll,  and  the  wolfetien, 
th*  English  shall  paye  after  the  rate  of  iiy.roarkei 
custume,  and  to  cary  the  tame  to  Callais. 

Eg9rton  Papert,  p.  IS. 

OLF-HEAD.    An  outlaw. 
^OLICHE.     Unjustly.     (A.^S.) 
WOLIPERE.    A  cap. 
WOLKE.     Rolled ;  kneaded. 
WOLSTED.    Worsted.     Stowe. 
M^OLTHE.     Willeth.     (A.-S.) 

Another  tyme,  gyf  hem  folghthe 
As  the  fader  and  the  moder  tooUhe, 

MS.  Cott.  Claud.  A.  ih  f.  128. 

WOLVES-THISTLB.    The  plant  camalion. 
M'OMAN-HODE.    Womanhood;  the  virtue  of 
a  woman.    {A.^S.) 


A  goodlyer  ther  mygbl  none  bt^ 
Here  wonumhod0  in  alle  degr^. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  I.  «,  f.  45. 

WOMBE-CLOUTES.     Tripes.    (A.-S.)    It  it 

explained  by  omentum  in  the  Nominate. 
WOMBLETY-CROPT.    The  indisposition  of  a 

drunkard  after  a  debauch.     Grote. 
WOMMEL.    An  anger.    North. 
WON.  (1)  One. 

In  eschewyng  al  maner  donblenewe. 

To  make  too  Joys  lotted  of  won  grevance. 

Chaucer,  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  L  6,  f.  104. 
(2)  WilL     Somerset. 
WONDE.  (1)  Went.    {A.^S.) 
He  imote  the  dore  with  hys  honde. 
That  opyn  hyt  tvonde.  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  li.  38,  f.  117. 

(2)  To  spare ;  to  fear ;  to  refrain. 

To  preche  hem  also  thou  myjt  not  ufonde, 
Bothe  to  wyf  and  eke  husbonde. 

MS.  CM.  Claud.  A.  iL  f.  131. 
Wond«  thow  not,  for  no  scharn* : 
Paraventur  1  have  done  the  same. 

MS.  Cott.  Oaud.  A.  ii.  f.  137. 
Also  thai  the  woman  wondt 
To  take  here  godmodrys  husbonde. 

MS.  Hart.  I70I,  f.  IS. 
Wendyth  forthe  for  to  fonde. 
For  nothynge  wyll  we  wonde. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  il.  88,  f.  158. 

(3)  Dwelled.    (A.-S.) 
WONDER.  (1)  Wondcrftil.    {A.>S.) 

Off  kyng  Arthour  a  wonder  case, 
Frendes,  herkyns  how  it  was. 

MS.  Aikmole  61,  f.  60. 
(2)  The  afternoon.    Staff. 
WONDERCHONE.    An  engine  or  contrivance 

for  catching  fish.     See  Blount  in  v. 
WONDERFUL.    Very.     Var.dial^ 
WONDIRLY.    Wonderfully. 
WONDSOME. 

And  for  wondaome  and  wllle  alle  his  wit  fisllede. 
That  wode  alles  a  wylde  beste  he  wente  at  the  gayneste. 
Morte  Arthur*,  MS.  Uneoln,  f.  93. 

WONE.  (1)  Manner;  custom.    (A.-S.) 

(2)  Quantity ;  plenty  ;  a  heap. 

Vea,  my  Lorde  life  and  deare, 
Rosted  flshe  and  hoonye  in  feare, 
Theirof  we  have  good  wonne. 

Chester  Playt,  ii.  100. 

(3)  To  dwell.    Also,  a  dwelling. 

Lordyngcs,  he  seyde,  arme  yow  all  sone. 
Here  ys  no  dwellyng  for  us  to  wonno. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  II.  38,  f.  167- 
WONED.    Wont ;  accustomed. 
WONEDEN.    Dwelled.    (A.-S.) 
WONET.    Accustomed ;  used.     (^A.-S.) 
Hast  thou  be  wonet  to  swere  als 
By  Goddes  bones  or  herte  fals. 

MS.  Cott.  Oaud.  k.lLf.  138. 
Art  thow  i-tponet  to  go  to  the  ale. 
To  ftille  there  thy  fowle  male  ? 

MS.  Cott.  aaud.  A.  U.  f.  14t 

WONG.  (1)  A  cheek.    (A.-S.) 

(2)  Marsh,  or  low  land.    Line. 

(3)  A  grove ;  a  meadow ;  a  plain. 
WONIEN.  TodweU.  (A.-S.) 
WONING.    A  dwelling.     (A.-S.) 

Tel  roe,  sir,  what  is  thy  name. 
And  wher  thy  wonnyng  Is. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  40. 
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WONLT.    Only.    Kmi, 
WONMIL^HEESE.    See  Btmg  (6). 
WONNE.  (1)  One.    Sec  Wone, 
(2)  Wont ;  accnttomed. 

In  the  garden  ageyne  the  sonne 
He  Uye  to  tlepe,  as  he  was  uHmnt. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  173. 
WONST.    Once ;  on  purpose.    Lane, 
WONT.    To  yoke  animab.     Oxon. 
WONTED.  (1)  Turned,  18  milk-     Cumb, 
(2)  Accustomed  to  a  place.    North. 
WONT-HEAVE.    A  mole-hfll.     WorU-truy>,  a 

mole-trap.     Wont-wrigglet  the  sinuous  path 

made  by  moles  under  ground. 
WOO.    Wool    North. 
WOOD.  (1)  Mad ;  furious.    Also,  famished,  or 

raging  with  hunger. 

(2)  Togo  to  the  wood,  to  be  dieted  for  the  vene- 
real disease. 

(3)  A  number,  or  quantity. 
WOOD-AND-WOOD.      "  The  strickles  is  a 

thing  that  goes  along  with  the  measure,  which 
is  a  straight  board  with  a  staffe  fixed  in  the 
side,  to  draw  over  com  in  measureing,  that  it 
exceed  not  the  height  of  the  measure,  which 
measureing  is  termed  wood  andwoodf"  Holme's 
Academy,  iii.  337. 

WOODBOUND.    Surrounded  by  trees. 

WOODBRONEY.    The  herb  fraximus. 

WOODCOCEL  A  simpleton.  This  term  is  very 
common  in  early  plays. 

WOODCOCK-SOIL.  Ground  that  hath  a  soil 
under  the  turf,  that  looks  of  a  woodcock 
colour,  and  is  not  good.    South. 

WOOD-CULVER.    A  wood-pigeon.     West. 

WOODEN.    Mad. 

WOODENLY.    Awkwardly.     Yorksh. 

WOODEN-RUFF.    ThepiUory. 

WOODEN-SWORD.  "  To  wear  the  wooden- 
sword"  to  overstand  the  market.     Dorset. 

WOOD  HACK.    A  woodpecker. 

WOOD-HACKER.    A  woodman.    Line, 

WOODHEDE.    Madness.    (^.-5:) 
Jhesu  schylde  us  fro  that  fal, 

That  Lucifer  fel  for  his  woodhede  ; 
And  make  us  fre  that  now  ben  thral. 
And  take  us  to  hym  to  be  oure  mede. 

Hampot8*»  P*alnu,  MS, 

WOOD-LAYER.    Young  plants  of  oak,  tr  other 
timber  laid  into  hedges  among  "  white  thorn 
layer."    Norfolk. 
WOODLICH.    Madly.    {J.-S.) 

To  teche  him  also  how  he  schal  scheten  woodlich  or 
fersUcfae,  vengyng  hym  on  his  enemyes. 

Fegtciut,  MS.  Douce  891,  f.  5. 

WOODMAN.  (1)  A  carpenter.    Derb. 
(2)  A  wcncher,  or  hunter  after  girls. 
WOOD-MARCH.     Sanickle.     Gerard, 
WOOD-MARE.    An  echo.     {A.-S.') 
WOODNEP.    Ameos.     Gerard. 
WOOD'NOGOIN.    A  Kentish  term  applied  to 

half-timbered  houses. 
WOOD-QUIST.    The  wood-pigeon. 
WOOD-SERE.    The  month  or  season  for  felling 

wood.    Tusier  uses  the  term. 
WOODSOAR.    Cuckoo-spittle. 


WOODSOWBR.    Wood-sorreL 
WOODSPACK.    A  woodpecker.   East.    Moor 

and  Forby  have  woodsprite. 
WOODWANTS.    Holes  in  a  post  or  piece  of 

timber,  L  e.  places  wanting  wood. 
WOODWARD.    The  keeper  of  a  wood. 
WOODWEX.    The  plant  genista  tmetoria. 
WOOFET.    AsiUyfeUow.   East. 
WOOL.(l)WiU.     Var.diaL 
(2)  To  twist  a  chain  round  a  refractory  hone  to 

render  him  obedient.    Kent. 
WOOLFIST.    A  term  of  reproach. 
WOOL-GATHERING.    "  Your  brains  are  gone 
woolgathering,"  a  phrase  applied  to  a  stupid  or 
bewildered  person.     See  Florio,  p.  138. 
WOOL-PACKS.    A  tenn  given  to  light  clouds 

in  a  blue  sky.  Norf. 
WOOLWARD.  To  go  woolward,  or  withoot 
any  linen  next  the  body,  was  frequently  en- 
joined as  a  penance.  **Wolwarde,  without 
any  lynnen  nexte  ones  body,  sans  chemyse," 
Palsgrave.  ''WoUeward  and  weetshoed," 
Piers  Ploughman,  p.  369. 

Faste,  and  go  toolward,  and  wake. 
And  sttflfre  hard  for  Oodus  sake. 

MS.  JthmoU  41,  f.  44 
For  tha  synnes  that  he  has  wroght. 
And  do  he  penawnce  with  alle  hys  thoght. 
And  be  in  prayers  bothe  day  and  nyght. 
And  faste,  and  go  teoUoarde,  and  wake. 
And  thole  hardnes  for  Ooddes  sake ; 
For  no  man  may  to  hefen  go, 
Bot  he  thole  here  angyr  and  wo. 

Hampole,  MS,  Bmom,  p.  IflSL 
WOOPES.    Weeping;  sorrowful. 
All  the  dayes  that  y  leve  here 
In  thyt  wooftill  tooopes  dale. 

MS.  CantaU  FT.  li.  SB,  f.  SI. 

WOOS.    Vapour.    Batman, 
WOOSH.    Ah  imperative  commanding  the  fore- 
horse  of  a  team  to  bear  to  the  left. 
WOOSOM.    An  advowson. 
WOOSTER.    A  wooer.     North. 
WOOT.    Wmthee.    West. 
WOP.  (1)  A  fan  for  com.  Line. 
(2)  A  bundle  of  straw.    Var.  diaL 
(3^  A  wasp.  Devon, 
(iS  Weeping.   Heame. 
(5;  To  produce  an  abortive  lamb. 
WOPNE.    Urine.    Pr.Parv. 
WOR.  (1)  Our.    (2)  Were.    North. 
WORBITTEN.   Said  of  growing  timber  pier>xd 

by  the  larvae  of  beetles.   East. 
WORCESTER.      "It    shines    Uke  Worcester 
against  Gloucester/'    a   phrase    expie&sing 
rivalry.     West. 
WORCH-BRACCO.     "  Work-brittle,  very  diU- 
gent,  earnest,  or  intent  upon  one's  work," 
Ray,  ed.  1674,  p.  55. 
WORCHE.    To  work ;  to  cause. 

And  jef  thow  mny  not  come  to  chyrche. 
Whereevcr  that  thow  do  ivorche. 
When  thow  herest  to  masse  kayUe, 
MTTtY  to  God  wyth  herte  ttylle 
To  5«Te  the  part  of  that  servyse. 
That  In  chyrche  1-done  ys. 

M8,  Ctti.  Ckntd.  A.  U.  f.  141 
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And  manye  numeres  there  ben  mo* 
ThAt  uforeheth  to  man  miche  woo. 

MS,  Lofud.  793,  f .  72. 
Yf  we  have  the  hylle  and  th«y  the  dale. 
We  schall  them  tcorche  moche  bale. 

Jf^.  Cantab.  Ft  it  38,  f.  168. 

WORD.  (1)  A  motto. 

(2)  To  take  one's  word  again,  i.  e.  to  retract 
what  one  has  said.  Norih,  To  speak  nine 
words  at  once,  i.  e.  to  talk  very  quickly. 

(3)  To  dispute,  or  wrangle.  East,  Probably 
from  the  old  English  worde,  to  discourse. 

(4)  The  world.    Nominale  MS. 
WORDE.    Talk ;  repuUtion. 

He  slewe  bys  enemyet  with  grete  envy, 
Crete  worde  of  hym  aroos. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  11.  38,  f.  79. 
WORDING-HOOK.    A  dung-rake.    Chesh, 
WORDLE.    The  world.    JTesL 
WORDLES.    Speechless.    (A.^S.) 
WORE.    Were.    (A.-S.) 

He  yi  woundyd  swythe  sore, 
Loke  that  he  dedd  UTore. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff .  U.  38,  f.  153. 

WORGISH.    Ill  tasted,  as  ale.    Oxon. 
WORBL  (1)  "  To  make  work,"  i.  e.  to  cause  or 
make  a  disturbance.     Var.  dioL 

(2)  To  suppurate.     WefL 

(3)  To  banter.     Far.  dial 
WORKING-STOOL.      "Working-stool   for  a 

silk-woman,  meiiier"  Palsgrave. 
WORK-WISE.     In  a  workmanUke  way. 
WORLD.  (1)  A  great  quantity.     Far.  dial 
(2)  World  without  end^  long,  tiresome.    It  it  a 
world  to  see,  it  is  a  wonder  or  marvel    To  go 
to  the  world,  to  be  married.    If  the  world  wot 
on  it,  a  phrase  implying  litter  impossibility. 
WORLDES.    Worldly.    (^.-S.) 
WORLING.    Fridav. 
WORM.  (1)  A  serpent.   North. 

with  the  grace  of  God  Alroyghte, 
Wyth  the  uforme  5yt  schalle  y  fyghte. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  11.  38.  f.  67. 

(2)  A  poor  creature. 

(3)  A  corkscrew.    Kent. 
WORMIT.    Wormwood.     North. 
WORM-PUTS.    WormhiUocks.   East. 
WORMSTALL.    An  out-door  shed  for  cattle  in 

warm  weather.   North. 
WORNIL.      The  larva  of  the  gadfly  growing 

under  the  skin  of  the  back  of  cattle. 
WOROWE.    To  choke.    See  Worry. 
WORRA.     A  small  round  moyeable  nut  or 
pinion,  with  grooves  in  it,  and  having  a  hole 
in  its  centre,  through  which  the  end  of  a 
round  stick  or  spill  may  be  thrust.    The  spill 
and  worra  are  attached  to  the  common  spin- 
ning-wheel, which,  with  those  and  the  turn- 
string,  form  the  apparatus  for  spinning  wool, 
&c    Jennings, 
WORRE.    Worse.    {A.-S.) 

Haat  thow  becbyted  thy  neghbore. 
For  to  make  hym  fare  the  untrrt  t 

MS.  Cott.  Ctand.  A.  U.  f.  141. 
They  have  of  many  a  londe  looowre  t 
Yf  we  lyght  we  get*  the  warn, 

MS,  OnUsb,  rt,  W,  38,  f.  180. 


WORRY.    To  choke.    North, 

WORSEN.    To  grow  worse.    Far,  dial. 

WORSER.    Worse.    Still  in  use. 

WORSET.    Worsted.    North. 

WORSLE.  (1)  To  wresUe.    North, 

(2)  To  clear  up;  to  recover. 

WORSTOW.    Wert  thou.    {A.-S.) 

WORT.    A  vegetable ;  a  cabbage. 

WORTESTOK.    The  plant  colewort 

WORTIIE.  (l)Tobe;togo.   {A.-S,) 
And  lycorous  foike,  afture  the!  bene  dede, 
Schuld  worth  abowte  allewey  ther  In  peyne. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  i.  6,  f.  13. 

(2)  A  nook  of  land,  generally  a  nook  lying  be- 
tween two  rivers. 

(3)  Wrath ;  angry. 
WORTHER.    Other.    Devon. 
WORTHLIEST.    Most  worthy.   {A.S.) 

There  myght  no  notber  50W  pay 
Bot  maydene  Mildor  the  may, 
Worthlittt  in  wede. 

MS,  lAneoln  A.  1.  17,  f.  138. 

WORTHLOKSTE.    Most  worthy. 
WORTHY.    Luckv  enough.  East. 
WORTWALE.    A'hangnaiL 
WOS.    A  kind  of  com. 
WOSCHE.    To  wash. 

And  over  the  chalyi  tpnsche  hyt  wel 
Twyea  or  thryes,  aa  I  the  telle. 

MS.  Cotton  Claud.  A.  ii.  f.  Ul. 
WOSE.  (1)  Juice;  mud;  filth. 

He  thrast  hom  In  tender  as  men  doe 
Crapbya,  thrastyng  owt  the  wos, 

TundaU,  p.  -14. 

(2)^\'hoso.    MS.DigbySe. 
WOSEN.    The  windpipe, 
WOSERE.    Whosoever. 

For  wotero  loved  and  worshlppnd  Seynt  Ede,  y-wya. 
His  travelle  shalle  be  ryjt  weUe  y  quy tte. 

Chron,  Vilodun,  p.  133. 
WOSINGE.    Oozing;  running. 
WOST.    Knowest.    {A.-S.) 

The  fyrste  artykele  ys,  thou  wott, 
Leve  on  Fader,  and  Sone,  and  Holy  Oost. 

MS.  Cott.  Claud.  A.  IL  f.  138. 

WOSTUS.    Oast-house,  ust-house,  where  hops 

are  dried.    Kent. 
WOT.    Eat. 

fVot  na  dryng  wald  she  nane, 
Swa  mykel  soru  ad  she  tane. 

GMjf  0/  Warwick,  MiddlehiU  MS. 

WOTCHAT.    An  orchard.    North. 
WOTE.    To  know.    {A.'S.) 
WOTH.    Oath.    Somerset. 
WOTHE.  (1)  Eloquence.    (A.-S.) 

(2)  Harm ;  injury ;  mischief.     Gawayne. 
WOTS.    Oate.     Var,  dial 

WOU.  (1)  How.    (2)Error;eviL 

(3)  Very  weak  liquor.    North. 
WOUCHE.    Mischief ;  cvU.     Percy. 
WOUDONE.    Woven. 
WOULDERS.    Bandages.    East. 
WOULTERED.    Fatigued ;  exhausted. 
WOUNDER.    One  who  wounds. 
WOUNDY.    Very.     Var.  dioL 

What  thinkst  thou  of  it  ?     WomH^  fooA t 
But  this  is  to  be  ttoders tood 
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Tliat  tuch  an  ict  too  Jeering ly 
Performed,  argues  certainly 
A  man  ill  nurtured,  who*e  minde 
To  vertue  never  waa  incllode. 

MS.  Pls^t  ttmp.  Ckarif  /. 
WOUT.    A  vault.    Nominale  MS. 
WOUTE.     Without.     Heame, 
W0U3H.     Error;  mischief.     (A.-S,) 
Ther  never  there  comyth  wo  ny  tvoujh. 
But  swetnesse  ther  la  ever  i-nowgh. 

Religious  Poemt,  xv.  Cent. 
But  nojt  of  tho,  ala  I  trowe. 
That  to  that  sute  are  bonden,  thorue  wowe* 

MS.  Hori.  8860.  f.  118. 

WOW.(l)AwaU?  (A.'S.) 

So  neigh  togldre,  aa  it  waa  aeene. 
That  ther  waa  nothing  hem  bitweene. 
But  wow  to  wow  and  wal  to  wal. 

Cower.  MS.  Bodl.KA. 

{2)  Pronounced  so  as  to  rhyme  to  cow ;  to  mew, 

as  cats  do.    Line. 
WOWE.    To  woo.    (A.-S.) 

Haat  thow  wowet  any  wyghte. 
And  tempted  hyre  over  nyghte. 

MS.  Cott.  aaud.  A.  iUf.  143. 
He  wow^  the  queue  bothe  day  and  nyghte. 
To  lye  hur  by  he  had  hy t  hyghte. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  U.  38,  f.  7l< 

WOWERIS.    Wooers. 

Thouj  ache  have  woweri*  ten  or  twelve. 

Gower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  61. 

WOWKE.    A  week. 

WOWL.     To  howl ;  to  cry.     far.  dial. 

WOXSE.    Waxed.    (^.-5.) 

And  wox9«  into  so  fayre  and  so  bryjt  a  day. 

Chron.  Vilodun.  p.  127. 

WOYSE.     Juice.     Sec  Wofe  (1). 

WRACK.  (1)  Wreck.    "  Varechy  a  sea-wracke 
or  wrecke,"  Cotgrave. 

In  the  eight,  short  life,  danger  of  death  In  tra- 
veU.  In  the  ninth,  in  perill  to  be  slaine  by  theevea. 
In  the  tenth,  imprisonment,  wracke,  condemnation, 
and  death  by  meanes  of  princes.  In  the  e1e%'enth,  a 
thousand  evills,  and  mischiefes  for  friends.  In  the 
twelfth,  death  In  prison.  jirt  <;/ Astrology,  1673. 

(2)  Brunt ;  consequences.     Wett. 

(3)  The  rack  or  torture. 

WRAIE.    To  hetray ;  to  discover.     (^.-5.) 

WRAIN.    Discovered.    (A.-S.) 

WRAITH.  (1)  The  apparition  of  a  person  which 

appears  before  his  death.    Norihumb. 
(2)  The  shaft  of  a  cart.    North. 
WRAKE.     Destruction ;  mischief.     Gaw. 

Felyce,  he  seyde,  for  thy  sake 

To  us  ys  comen  moche  tarake. 

And  alle  for  the  love  of  the 

Dedd  be  here  knyghtys  thre  I 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38»  f .  IM. 
'  VRALL.    To  cry ;  to  wawL 
A'RAMP.    A  sprain.     Cutnb. 
WRANGDOME.    Wrong. 
WRANG LANDS.     Dwarf  trees  on  poor  moun- 

tainous  grounds.    North. 
WRANGLESOME.    Cross ;  quarrelsome. 
WRANGOUSLY.    WrongfuUy.    North. 
WRAPE.    To  ravish. 
WRASE.    Same  as  Wase,  q.  v. 
WRASK.    Brisk;  courageous.    Heame. 
WKASSLY.    To  wrestle.    Somermt. 


WRAST.(l)  Worst    SeeIdl«(S). 
(2)  A  kind  of  dttem. 

(3) 

He  shalbe  wronge  turMM, 

Or  I  wende  awaye.       Cfcasttr  H^pa,  IL  aS. 

(4)  A  shrew.    North. 

( 5 )  Loud ;  stem.     Gawayne. 
WRASTELYNGE.    Wrestling. 

Wrastelynge,  and  achotynge,  andsuchemanergaae^ 
Thow  mytte  not  use  wythowte  blame. 

MS.  Cott.  aaud.  A.  U.  f.  127. 
WRASTLE.  (l)Todry;toparch.   East. 
(2)  To  spread  with  many  roots,  spoken  of  new- 
sown  com.     Glouc. 
WRAT.    A  wart.     North. 
WRATH.     Severe  weather. 
WTIATHE.    To  anger,  or  make  angry.    Al»o, 
to  be  or  become  angry.    (A.-S.) 
Hast  thou  by  malya  of  thy  doynge, 
Wraththed  thy  ne5bore  In  any  thyngef 

MS.  Cott.  Oaud.  A.  Ii.  t  141. 
When  he  felyd  hys  woundya  smert. 
He  wrathed  sore  yn  hys  herte. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff .  11. 38.  f.  »• 
The  dragon  felyd  atrokys  smerte. 
And  he  wrathed  yn  hys  herte. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  H.  3B.  £.  1!^ 

WRAW.    Angry ;  peevish. 

When  ihey  have  one  their  habergon  of  malt. 
They  wene  to  make  many  a  man  to  halt. 
For  they  be  than  so  angry  and  ao  tcratp. 
And  yet  they  will  atombile  at  a  straw. 

MS.RawLC.BS, 

WRAWEN.    TocaUout    (Dut.) 

W  R  A WLI NG.    Quarrelling  or  contending  with 

a  loud  voice.     Raising  a  wrow  is  exciting  a 

quarrel,  and  confusion  in  the  streets,  &c. 

Lilian's  YorksL 
WRAX.    To  stretch,  or  yawn.     North. 
WRAXEN.     To  grow  out  of  bounds,  spoken  of 

weeds,  &c.     Kent, 
WRAXLING.    WrestHng.    Dewm. 
WRAY WARD.     Peevish ;  morose. 
WREAK.  (1)  Revenge.    Shak. 

(2)  To  fret ;  to  be  angry.     North. 

(3)  A  cough.     Westm. 
WREASEL.     A  weaseL     North. 
WREATH.  (1)  Acresset-Ught. 

(2)  A  swelling  from  a  blow.     North. 
WRECHE.  (1)  Stranger.     {A.-S.) 

(2)  Anger ;  wrath.    Also,  to  anger. 

Dragons  galle  her  wyne  shal  be. 
Of  addres  venym  also,  saith  he. 
That  may  be  heled  with  no  leche. 
So  violent  thei  are  and  ful  of  wroche, 

MS.  Addit.  11305,  f.  97. 
And  covere  me  atte  that  dredful  day. 
Til  that  ihy  tirrecAa  be  y^paased  away. 

MS.  Addit.  11305,  C  74 
Men  and  wemen  dwellyd  he  among, 
3yt  wreehyd  he  never  non  with  wrong. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  75. 

(3)  Revenge.     {A.-S.) 

WRECK.  Dead  undigested  roots  and  stems  of 
grasses  and  weeds  in  ploughland.    NorfoOu 

WRED.  Rubbish,  the  baring  of  a  quarry.  To 
wred^  to  clear  the  rubbish.  To  make  wrtd^ 
to  p^o  \  work  speedily.   Nor*kMmh. 
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WREE.    To  insinuate  scandal  of  any  one. 
WREEDEN.    Peevish;  cross.     Cumb. 
WREfiST.    A  piece  of  timber  on  the  side  of  a 

plough  made  to  take  on  and  off.    Kent. 
WREINT.    Awry. 
WREITH.    "  DegtordrCf  to  wring  or  wreiihf" 

HoUy band's  Dictionaries  1593. 
^yREKE.  (1)  Sea-weed.    Nominale  MS. 
(2)  Revenged.    Also,  revenge. 

Of  alle  the  Almayni  they  wylle  be  %er«1c«, 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  H.  38,  f.  161. 

WREKER.    An  avenger.  {A.-S.) 
W'REKIN-DOVE.    The  turtledove. 
WRENCHE.     A  trick ;  a  stratagem. 
Of  hys  wordy*  he  can  forthenke. 
But  5yt  he  thoght  anodur  xorenche, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  li.  38,  f.  167. 
WRENCKE.     Same  as  Wrenche,  q.  v. 
Many  men  the  worlde  here  fraystet, 
Bot  he  es  noght  wyse  that  tharein  trayttes. 
For  It  leede*  a  man  wyth  ivrenckes  and  wyles, 
And  at  the  last  it  hym  begyles. 

HampoUf  MS,  Bowet,  p.  52. 
WRENOCK.    Same  as  Wretchock,  q.  v. 
WREST.    A  twist,  or  turn. 
WRETCH.    "  Poor  wretch"  is  a  term  of  en- 
dearment in  Gloucestershire. 
WRETCHE.   To  reck,  or  care. 
WRETCHOCK.  The  smaUest  of  a  brood  of  do- 
mestic fowls.     Gifford. 
WRETE.    Written. 

Hyt  ys  leyde,  thorghelawetoreftf. 
That  thyn  hede  shulde  be  of  tmete. 

MS,  Hart.  1701,  f.  15. 

WRETHEN.    Twisted.    {A.-S.) 
WRETON.    Written.    {A.-S.) 

But  men  may  fynde,  who  so  wol  loke, 
Som  manere  peyne  wrtioH  in  boke. 

irs.^ddif.  11305,  f.  94. 
WRETTE.    The  teat  of  a  breast. 
WRET-WEED.     The  wUd  euphorbia,  which  is 
sometimes  used  to  cure  warts.    A  wart  is  still 
called  wret  in  Norfolk. 
WRICHE.    Wretched.     (A.-S.) 
WRICKEN.    Miserable.   lAnc, 
WRIDE.    To  spread  abroad.     West. 
WRIE.  (1)  To  betray ;  to  discover. 

Ther  is  no  man  this  place  con  toryt. 
But  thyself,  jif  thou  wilt  sey. 
And  than  art  thou  unkynde. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  51. 
(2)  To  cover.    {A..S.) 

Sone,  heseyde,  for  Goddys  love, 
Wrve  me  with  turn  clothe  above. 

MS.  Hart.  l^Ol,  f.  8. 

WRIGGLE.    Any  narrow  winding  hole. 

WRIGGLERS.     Small  wrigglmg  animals. 

WRIGHT.    A  workman.    (^.-5.) 
He  ded  come  unyyes  for  to  make 
Coveryng  over  hem  for  tempest  sake. 

JI#5.Har/.  1701,  f.61. 

WRIGHTRY.    The  business  of  a  wright. 
WRIMPLED.    Crumpled. 
WRIN.    To  cover ;  to  conceaL 
WRINCHED.     Sprained.    "I  have  wrinched 

ray  foote/'  Hottyband's  Dictionaries  1593. 
WRINE.    A  wrinkle.   Somenet. 


WRING.  (1)  To  trouble.    Dorttet. 

(2)  A  press  for  dder.    Wett*. 

WRING-HOUSE.    A  house  for  cider-making. 

WRINGLE.  (1)  A  wrinkle.    (2)  To  crack. 

WRINGLE-GUT.    A  nervous  fidgety  man. 

WRINGLE-STRAWS.    Long  bent,  or  grass. 

WRINKLE.    A  new  idea.    Far.  dial. 

WRISTELE.    To  wrestle. 

WRIT.    A  scroll  of  writing. 

WRITH.    The  stalk  of  a  plant. 

WRITHE.  (1)  Anger. 

Thus  ihay  fightc  in  the  frythe. 
With  waa  wreke  thay  thaire  unythe, 

M8.  Uncdn  A.  i.  17,  f.  131 

(2)  To  twist;  to  turn  aside. 

The  gode  man  to  hys  cage  can  goo, 
And  wrjftked  the  pyet  necke  yn  two. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  13ft 

(3)  Worthy. 

(4)  The  band  of  a  faggot.    Wett. 

(5)  To  cover  anything  up. 
WRITllEN.    Twisted.     North. 
WRITHING.    A  turning. 
WRITHLED.    Withered. 

WRITINGS.     Persons  who  quarrel  are  said  io 

bum  the  writings. 
WRITING-TABLE.    A  table-book. 
WRIVED.     Rubbed.    {Flem.) 
WRIZZLED.    Wrinkled ;  shrivelled  up. 
WRO.    A  comer. 

Nere  Sendy forth  ther  isaurroo. 
And  nere  that  %oro  Is  a  welle, 
A  ston  ther  ia  the  wel  even  tto. 
And  nere  the  wel,  truly  lo  telle. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  t.  48,  f.  1S4. 
WROBBE. 

If  I  solde  sytt  to  domesdaye. 

With  my  tonge  to  tvn^be  and  wrye, 
Certanely  that  lady  gaye 

Never  bese  scho  askryede  for  mee. 

MS.  UneolnA,  i.  17,  f.  149. 
WROBBLE.    To  wrap  up.    Here/. 
WROCKLED.    Wrinkled.    Sussex. 
WROHTE.    Worked ;  wrought.    (A.-S.) 
WROKE.    Avenged.- 

Lo  1  thus  hath  God  the  sclaundre  wroke 
That  thou  ajens  Constaunce  hast  spoke. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe.  j4ntiq.  134,  f.  67. 
WROKIN.    A  Dutch  woman. 
\VRONG.  (1)  Untrue.    (2)  Crooked. 
(3)  A  large  bough.    StiU^olk. 
WRONGOUS.    Wrong.    Pdlsgrate. 
Gyeseyde,  thou  doyst  nncurteslye 
For  to  smy  te  me  ummg9u*li/6. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii  38,  f.  188. 

WROTE.  (1)  To  grub,  as  swine,  &c. 

There  he  wandyrde  faste  abowte, 

And  wrotjfd  faste  with  hys  snowte. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  l  \S.  f.  IHtt 

Long  he  may  dyge  and  wntte. 

Or  he  have  hys  fyll  of  the  rote. 

In  Bomour  he  lyvys  be  the  fhite. 

And  berys  that  were  full  suete ; 

In  wynter  may  he  no  thing  fynd, 

Bot  levys  and  grasse  and  of  the  rynd. 

MS.  Jthmei*  «},  xv.  Cea  . 
(2)  A  root.    Skelton. 
WKOTHELY.    Angrily.    (A.-S.) 
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The  mayd*  lokyd  on  Oye  full  gryminet 
And  weU  wrothtlif  uitweryd  hym. 

Jiar.  CafUa6.Ff.U.S8,f.l48. 

WROTHEK.    More  wrath. 

And  Myd,  lordynget*  for  5onr  lyvM> 
Be  nerer  the  wrtk^  with  ^our  wyret. 

MS.  Jshmote  01,  f.  00. 

WROTHERHELE.    Ill  hit,  or  condition. 
WR0U5TE.    Wrought ;  mtde. 
And  5U  *  leekoure  alle  his  lyf 
He  WM,  and  in  avoutrye 
He  wrim$tt  many  a  tredierye. 

Cower,  MS,  Soe.  Antiq,  1S4,  f.  133. 
That  alle  thynge  has  tvrv^, 
Hereoe  and  erthe,  and  alle  of  nojt. 

MS,  Cott,  aaud,  A.  U.  C 138. 

WROX.    To  begin  to  decay.     Warw. 

WRUCKED.    Thrown  up.    Omoayne, 

WRY.    To  turn  aside. 

But  teche  hyre  to  knele  downe  the  by. 
And  sumwhat  thy  faoe  from  hyre  thou  to«y. 

MS.  OotU  Claud,  A.  U.  f.  136. 

WRYDE.    Ckjvered.    (^.-5.) 

She  ran  than  thurghe  hem  and  hastyly  hyde. 
And  with  here  kercherea  hya  hepys  she  wrpde, 

MS,  Hart.  1701,  f.  88. 

WRYGULDY. 

Jak  boy,  is  thy  bow  {.broke. 
Or  hath  any  man  done  the  urrvguidtf  wraoge  ? 
Bnterluda  o/the  Four  EUmgnte*. 
WRYNCHE.     On  tmynehe,  across. 
Thevy.wyllb  sat  one  thebynche. 
And  sdie  caste  her  l^gge  one  wr^ehe. 

MS.  Porkington  10.  f  .  58. 

WRY-NOT.    To  shead  wrynot,  is  to  outdo  the 
deviL    Lane, 

WRYTE.    A  writing. 

All  yn  yoye  and  delyte, 

Tlkou  muste  here  hym  thys  unyte, 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  103. 

WUD.    "With.    North, 

WUDDER.    To  make  a  sullen  roar. 

WUDDLE.    To  cut    North, 

WULE.    To  cry.    Sustex. 

WULLERD.    AnowL    Salop, 

WULLOW.    The  alder.  .5aAy. 

WUNDERELLE.    A  wonder. 

WURSHIPLY.     Worshipfully ;  respectfully. 


WURT.    The  canker-worm. 

WUSK.    A  sudden  gust   Notts, 

WUSSET.    A  scarecrow.    WUti. 

WUSTEN.    Knew.    {A.^.) 

Wei  buy  wmaim  in  heore  mod* 
That  it  was  Jhetu  Tenei  God. 

M8Jdmi,im,tll 

WUT.    Sense ;  knowledge. 

Heisereroutofumf,  and  wood; 
How  shul  we  amende  his  mood  ? 

Ourtor  JCmimU,  MS.  CotL  Trim,  Osiitak C«. 

WY-DRAUGHT.    A  sink,  or  drain. 

WYE.    A  man.    (A.-S.) 

Twa  thosande  in  tale  horsede  on  stedys. 
Of  the  wyghteste  wyes  in  alle5one  Wsstelandyi. 
MorU  Jrthwre,  MS.  LbtettM^tSI. 

WYESE.    Men.    {J.-S.) 

Nowe  they  wende  over  the  watyre  thise  wyrcUpAilli 

knyghttes, 
Thurghe  the  wode  to  the  wone  there  the  wgrnrptn- 
Morte  Jrthure,  MS.  Lbtetbh  (•  0< 
WYLT.    Escaped.     Gawayne, 
WYNDOWED.    Blown,  or  winnowed. 
I  have  one  of  the  smale. 
Was  windowed  away. 
MS.Por1cinglm\%,t% 

WYN-TRE.    A  vine. 

Methoujte  I  saw  a  toyw  tre. 

And  a  Ix>w5e  with  braunches  thre. 

CurmtrMMkdi,  MS.  Coll.  TWji.  CMttb,l%^ 

WYRLYNG. 

God  forbede  that  a  wylde  Irish  wifrt^mg 
Shoulde  be  chosen  for  to  be  theyr  kyng. 

MS.Soe.Jntiq.lOht9. 

WYRWYNE.    To  choke ;  to  suffocata, 
WYTHCLEPYNE.    To  revoke,  or  recilL 
WYTHENE.    Whence.    Perceval,  503. 
WY3T.     Wight,  or  person. 

Fro  the  morwctyde  In  to  the  ny5t 

Israel  in  God  doth  trowe, 
Israel  be  toknith  erery  ttfgp 

That  with  God  scbal  ben  and  goostly  know 
God  to  knowe  is  mannys  ryjt. 

That  wil  his  wittk  wel  beatowe; 
Therfore  I  hope,  as  he  hath  hyjt. 
That  hevyn  blys  is  mannys  owe. 

HampoUTi  Parapfuxut  of  the  Pmim,  MS- 


XIs  used  in  some  dialects  for  sh.    It  con- 
•  stantly  occurs  in  the  Coventry  Mysteries, 
sad,  sal,  xuld,  xalt,  &c. 
But  now  in  the  memory  of  mypassyon. 

To  ben  partabyl  with  me  in  my  reyn  above, 
5e  nl  drynk  myn  blood  with  gret  devocyon, 
Wheche  m2  be  Md  flbr  mannys  lore. 

Coventry  Mip*t9rie9,  p.  S78. 


XENAGOGIE. 

These  be  the  thhigi  that  I  had  to  remanbsr  (■ 
Eltham ;  and,  to  make  an  ende  of  all.  thcM  betb* 
places  whereof  I  meant  to  make  note  in  this  ■? 
renagogU  and  perambulation  of  Kent,  the  flnt  ^"^ 
onely  shyre  that  I  have  described. 
Lambard^t  Perambuiatiom,  1301,  fb  f^ 

XOWYNE.    To  shove.    Pr,  Pmv. 
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YT  ift  employed  as  a  prefix  to  yerbs  in  the 
•  same  manner  as  I.    See  p.  472. 
YA.  (l)Yea.    (J.-S.) 
(2)  One.     (3)  You.    North. 
YAAPPING.     Crying  in  despair,  lamenting; 
applied  to  chickens  lamenting  the  absence  of 
their  parent  hen.    North,         ; 
YABLES.    Ablins ;  perhaps.    North, 
YACK.    To  snatch.    Line. 
YAD.    Went    (^.-5.) 

His  iquien  habite  be  haA, 
Whan  he  to  the  dey«e  pad, 
Withoute  oouped  thone. 

Tarrmt  <if  Portugta,  p.  51. 

YADDLE.    Drainings  from  a  dunghilL 
YAF.    Gave.    {J.-S.) 
YAFF.    To  bark.     North. 
YAFFIL.    A  woodpecker.    Herrf. 
YAFFLE.  (1)  An  armfuL     Comw. 
(2)  To  bark.    Same  as  Yqf,  q.  y. 
f  3)  To  eat    A  cant  term. 
(4)  To  snatch ;  to  take  illicitly. 
YAITINGS.    See  Gaitings. 
YAITS.    Oats.    Cumb. 
YAK.    An  oak.    North. 
YAKE.    To  force.     Yorhih. 
YAKKER.    An  acorn.     West. 
YAL.  (1)  Whole.    (2)  Ale.    North. 
YALE.  (1)  A  small  quantity.    East. 

(2)  To  yell ;  to  cry.    SufoUk. 
YALLOW-BEELS.    Guineas.    JSxmoor. 
YALOWE.     Yellow.     Maundetnle. 
YALT.    Yielded. 

He  Joined  hit  honden,  Joe  toui  di. 
And  palt  hem  thank  and  gramerd. 

Jrthtmr  amd  MtrUm,  p.  S19. 
YALU.    Yellow.     North. 

His  here,  that  was  ya/u  and  bright, 
Blac  it  bicome  anonright ; 
Nas  no  man  in  this  world  so  wise  of  sight, 
Tliat  afterward  him  knowe  might. 

Ojr  0/  Warvoike,  p.  SSOl 
YAM.  :n  Home.    (2)  Aim.     Yorksh. 

(3)  To  cat  heartily.    North. 
YAMERDE.    Lamented ;  sorrowed. 
YAMMER.  (1)  To  yearn  after.    Lane. 

(2)  To  grumble ;  to  fret.  North.  Also,  to 
make  a  loud  disagreeable  noise. 

YAMMET.    An  ant,  or  emmet     West. 

YAM  PH.    To  bark  continuously.    North. 

YAN.    One.     North. 

YANCE.    Once.    North. 

YANE.  (1)  To  yawn.    Palsgrave. 
The  bore  roos  and  tfortpd  wyde, 
Befyse  let  the  spere  to  hym  glyde. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  36,  f.  100. 

(2)  One  ridge  of  com,  with  the  reapers  em- 
ployed  on  it 

(3)  The  breath.     (4)  One.     North. 
YANGER.    Yonder.    Sussex. 
YANGLE.  (1)  To  chatter;  to  wrangle, 
(2)  A  yoke  for  an  animal.    East. 

YANKS.  Leathern  or  other  leggings  worn  by 
agricultural  labourers,  reaching  from  below 
the  knee  to  the  top  of  the  highlow.  Some- 
tiuies  thev  are  called  Bow-Yankees. 


YANSEL.    One's  self.    North. 
YAP.  (1)  An  ape.    North. 

(2)  Quick ;  ready ;  apt.     North. 

(3)  To  bark ;  to  yelp.    Also,  a  cur. 
YAPE.     To  gossip.    Sussex. 
YAPPEE.    To  yelp.    Devon. 
YAPPY.    Cross;  irritable.    North. 
YAR.(l)TosnarL     Line. 

(2)  The  earth.    North. 

(3)  Your.     (4)  Sour.     Var.  dial 
(5)  Aghast ;  intimidated.    Sussex. 
YARDS.     Herbs.     West. 

YARD.  (1)  Earth;  land.  "  MyddeU  yarde," 
Chester  Plays,  L  67.  In  Suffolk  a  garden* 
especially  a  cottage-garden,  is  so  termed. 

(2)  A  rod,  or  staff.  The  term  was  even  applied 
to  a  long  piece  of  timber,  &e. 

(3)  The  penis. 

YARD-LAND.  A  quantity  of  land,  which  va- 
ries, according  to  the  place,  from  15  to  40 
acres.  In  some  places,  a  quarter  of  an  acre 
is  called  a  yard  of  land. 

YARD-MAN.  The  labourer  who  has  the  special 
care  of  the  farmyard. 

YARE.  (1)  Nimble ;  sprightly ;  quick ;  active ; 
ready.    Ray  gives  tlds  as  a  Suffolk  word.    It ' 
is  found  in  Shakespeare,  Decker,  and  contem- 
porary writers,  often  as  a  sea  term.    See  the 
Tempest,  i.  1. 

(2)  Ready.     (A.^S.) 

Then  i}.  of  them  made  them  rere. 
And  to  the  cyt^dhe  chylde  they  bare. 

MS.  Qmtab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  86. 
The  erle  buskyd  and  made  hym  yore 
For  to  ryde  ovyr  the  rerere. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  11.  38,  f.  64. 

(3)  A  fold  behind  a  house,  &c. 

(4)  Brackish  to  the  taste.    North. 
(bS  A  fish.lock. 

YARK.  (1)  To  strike;  to  beat  North.  Also, 
a  stroke,  a  jerk,  a  snatch,  a  pluck.  "  A  yarke 
of  a  whip,"  Florio,  p.  98. 

(2)  To  take  away ;  to  take  off.   Somerset. 

hS  To  kick.     Holme,  1688. 

(4J  To  prepare.     North. 

(5)  Sharp ;  acute ;  quick.    Devon. 
YARKE.    To  make  ready ;  to  prepare. 
YARLY.    Early.    Lane. 

What,  is  he  styrrynge  so  ^rlif  this  momynge 
whiche  dranke  to  moche  yestemyghte. 

PaJ$sfrave*9  Acolattvs,  1540. 

YARM.  (1)  To  scold ;  to  grumble.    East. 

(2)  An  unpleasant  noise.  Line.  Also,  to  make 
a  loud  unpleasant  noise. 

YARMOUTH-CAPON.    A  red-herring. 

YARN.  (1)  To  earn.     West. 

(2)  A  net  made  of  yam. 

YARN-BALL.  A  ball  stuffed  with  yam,  used 
by  children  playing  at  balL 

YARNE.    To  yearn  after. 

YAR-NUT.    An  earth-nut    North. 

YARREL.    A  weed.    Sufolk. 

YARRINGLES.  "  An  instroment  of  great  use 
among  good  housewifes,  by  means  of  which 
yam-slippings  or  hanks  (after  they  have  been 
washed  and  whitened)  are  wound  up  into 
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dews  or  round  balb ;  these  by  some  ire  termed 
a  pair  of  y  wrringlcs,  or  yarringle  blades,  which 
are  nothing  else  but  two  sticks  or  pieces  of 
wood  set  cross,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle,  to 
turn  round  about  a  wooden  or  iron  pin  fixed 
in  the  stock ;  the  ends  are  full  of  holes,  to  put 
the  pins  in,  narrower  or  wider,  according  to 
the  compass  of  the  sUpping  or  yarn  upon  it. 
Some  have  these  instruments  jointed  with 
hinges,  to  turn  treble,  they  being  the  easier 
for  carriage;  but  such  a.*,  more  for  curiosity 
than  necessity.  The  stock  is  made  of  various 
shapes ;  some  have  a  square  on  the  top,  with  a 
wharl  in  the  middle,  and  edged  abouttlike  the 
sides  of  a  box,  into  which  the  clews  are  put, 
as  they  are  wound,  and  this  is  set  upon  three 
or  four  wooden  feet.  Others  have  them  m 
form  of  a  pillar  fixed  in  a  sqc^re,  with  a  three- 
cornered  or  round  foot,  either  plain  or  else 
wrought  with  turned  or  carved  work,  to  show 
the  ingenuity  of  the  artificer,  or  splendour  of 
the  owner."  Diet.  Rust.  The  term  occurs  in 
early  vocabularies,  in  the  Pr.  Parv.,  &c. 

YARROWAY.    The  common  yarrow. 

YARTH.    The  earth.    Nort^. 

YARUM.    Milk.    A  cant  term. 

YARWINGLE.    See  Yarringles. 

YARY.     Sharp;  quick;  ready.    Kent. 

YASPEN.  An  Essex  word,  according  to  Ray, 
signifying  as  much  as  can  be  taken  up  in  both 
hands  joined  together.  Skinner  refers  to 
Gouldman. 

YAT.  (1)  A  gate.    StiU  in  use. 
Therwhilet  the  king  ate  mete  sat. 
The  lyoun  goth  to  play  withouten  the  yar. 

Gif  (if  WarvnkB^  p.  151. 

(2)  Hot     (3)  A  heifer.    North, 

YATE-STOOP.    A  gate-post.    NwtK 

YATTON.    The  town  of  Ayton. 

YAUD.  A  horse,  or  mare.  North.  The  pro- 
vincial form  oijade, 

YAUP.  (1)  To  cry  out ;  to  shriek ;  to  make  a 
loud  noise  in  talking.    North, 

(2)  To  be  hungry.    North, 
YAVE.    Gave. 

The  ennyte  he  pave  gode  day. 
And  to  Pole  he  toke  the  way. 

MS.  Cantab,  Vf.  11.38,  f.  1&5. 

YAYILL.    A  common ;  a  heath.    Devon, 
YAW.  (1)  Yes.    (2)  To  hew.     West. 

(3)  When  a  ship  is  not  steered  steadily,  but  goes 
in  and  out  with  her  head,  they  say  she  yaws. 
Sea-Dictionary,  12mo.  1708. 

YAWLE.    To  cry;  to  howl.    East. 

In  the  popet  kychyne  the  icullyona  ihall  not 

brawle, 
Nor  fyght  for  my  grese.   If  the  priestes  woulde  for 
meyawle.  BaU't  Kynge  JohaUf  p.  78. 

YAWN.    To  howl.    Craven, 
YAWNEY.    A  stupid  fellow.    Line. 
YAWNEY-BOX.    A  donkey.    Derd. 
YAWNUPS.    Same  as  Yawney,  q.  v. 
YAWSE-BONES.    Ox-bones,  used  by  boys  in  a 

game  called  yawse.    Yorksh, 
Y-BLENT.    Blinded. 


others  agalne,  too  much  I  ween  9-V*nt 
With  heavenly  aeale  and  with  religkm- 

Bamet^s  F<mr«  Booke»  9/  Qficu,  »& 
Y-BORNE.    Bom;  carried.    {A.-^.)     . 
For  the  lazcre  waa  p-bom*  up  erea 
With  angelys  to  the  blyase  of  heren. 

jr&  HarU  2260,  f.  70. 
Y-BORNID.    Burnished.    {A.-S.) 

With  golde  of  feythe  fayre  and  bry5te  v-itonM, 
With  charit^  that  3eveth  so  derealyjte. 

l4fdgate,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134.  £  1^ 

YCHAN.   Each  one.    {A.-S.) 

1  have  done  the  grettist  synne 
That  any  woman  may  be  in, 
Agaynes  God  and  his  seyntesi^cAon. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft  t.  48,  f.  <& 
Into  a  chaumbur  they  be  goone. 
There  they  schulde  be  dubbed  jfcfum. 

Jf&ai«to6.Ff.ll.38.f.I<. 

YCHELE.    An  idcle. 

Y-CLEDD.     Clothed. 

When  they  were  thus  if-eWd, 
To  a  chaumbur  the  erle  hym  yede. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  iL38,  f.l«- 

Y-CORE.    Chosen. 

Edgar  that  was  Edmundys  jonger  soda. 
To  the  kyndam  of  £nglond  was  y-<or«. 

Chnm.Viiaivn.^'^ 

Y-CORN.     Chosen.    {A.-S.) 

Whare  thurch  we  ben  to  hetcn  jr^om. 
And  the  devel  his  might  forlorn. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  ^ 

Y-DOO.    Done ;  finished.     (A.-S.) 

Forthe  sche  went  with  sotowe  y-oogh. 
And  tyed  hur  hors  to  a  boghe, 
Tylle  the  throwes  were  alle  g-doo. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ft.  iuX,f1^ 

YDUL.    Idle ;  vain. 

I  holde  hyt  but  an  pdvl  thynge 
To  speke  myche  of  teythynge. 

Jf5.Cb«.  Cftmd.  A.U.f.lS- 

Y-DYT.    Stopped.    (A.-S.) 

Wyth  hy«  uyle  my  knes  he  hath  kay^t, 
And  wyth  hys  hede  my  mouth  p-dift. 

MS.  HaW.  1701.  f» 

YE.  (1)  An  eye. 

And  as  he  louted,  bys  if»  gan  blenche, 
And  say  one  sytte  before  the  benche. 

MS,HarL  IjOl,  f -^ 
That  he  make  may  hye  lowe. 
And  lowe  hye  in  a  ly tylle  throwe ! 
God  may  do,  withowten  lye, 
Hys  wylle  in  the  twynkclyng  of  an  fd 
The  kyng  seyde  than,  with  tho5t  unsubHlle, 
Ye  synge  thys  ofie  and  alle  hj-s  a  fabulle! 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.^f'^ 
From  nyse  japes  and  rybawdye 
Thow  moste  turne  away  thyn  pe. 

ira.cw<.aaiid.A.u.f''5 

(2)  Yea;  yes.   (A.-S.) 

YEAD.    The  head.    West, 

YEAME.    Home.   North. 

YEAN.  (1)  To  throw.   Devon. 

(2)  To  can,  or  bring  forth  young. 

^^3)  You  will.    Lane. 

YEAND-BY-TO.    Before  noon:   Lane. 

YEANDER.    Yonder.     Var.  dial. 

YEANT.    A  giant. 

He  come  where  the  jraatif  was, 
And  seyde,  gode  syr,  let  me  p»ae, 

US.  Cantab.  Ff.  it  » » "* 
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YEAPM.    To  hiccough    North. 
YEAR-DAY.    An  annivenaiy  day;  a  day  on 

which  prayers  were  Baid  for  the  dead. 
YEARDKD.    Buried. 
YEARDLY.    Very.    North. 
YEARLING.   A  beast  one  year  old. 
YEARN.    To  vex,  or  grieye. 
YE  ARNE.   To  give  tongue,  a  hunting  term,  ap- 
plied to  hounds  when  they  open  on  the  game. 
YEARNSTFUL.   Very  earnest.   Lane. 
YEASING.    The  eaves  of  a  house.  Lane. 
YEASY.    Easy.   Lane. 
YEATH.    Heath ;  ground.    West. 
YEATHER.    Same  as  Ether  (3). 
YEAVELING.   The  evening.    Devon. 
YEAVY.    Wet  and  moist    Ermoor. 
YEBBLE.    Able.    Northumb. 
YED.  (1)  An  aperture  or  way  where  one  collier 

only  can  work  at  a  time. 
(2)  Edward.   Derb. 
YEDART.    Edward.  Salcp. 
YEDDINGES.    See  Seddinges. 
YEDDLE.    To  addle,  or  earn.   Chesh. 
YEDE.    Went.    (J.-S.) 

Thurch  the  wombe  and  thurch  the  chine, 
Tbefpereyetffferen  billne. 

Jrthour  andMerUn,  p«S36. 
So  they  wacchyd  and  yedo  to  mete. 
The  hyschop  the  grace  dyd  lay. 

M8.  Cantab.  Ff.  11. 38,  f.  46. 
But  then  they  wente  fro  that  ttede, 
On  ther  way  forthe  they  yedt 

Ferre  fro  cTery  towne. 
Into  a  grcte  wyldurnce, 
FuUe  of  wylde  bettys  hyt  was. 
Be  dale  and  eke  be  downe. 

as.  Cantab.  Ff.  11.  88,  f.  'U 

YEDWARD.(l)  Edward.  Che$h. 

(2)  A  dragon  fly.    Cfroee. 

YEEKE.    Itch.    Yorieh. 

YEENDER.  The  forenoon.  iVbr/*,  This  is  pro- 
bably a  corruption  of  tmdem,  q.  v. 

YEEPE.    Active;  alert;  prompt    (J.^S.) 

YEEPSEN.    Sameasy<up«n,q.v. 

YEERY.    Angry.  North. 

YEES.    Eyes.  Sxmoor. 

YEEVIL.  Adungfbrk.    West. 

YEF.    To  give.    Also,  a  gift. 

YEFFELL.    EviL 

Y  met  hem  hot  at  Wentbreg,  seyde  LytyU  John, 

And  therfoT  yedW  mot  he  the, 
Seche  thre  itrokee  be  me  gafe. 
Yet  they  dellb  by  my  leydyt. 

Robin  Boad,  I  83. 

YEFTE.    A  gift    (J.-S.) 

YEGE.    A  wedge. 

YEIFER.    A  heifer.   Devon. 

YEK.    An  oak.    North. 

YEL.    An  eel   Somerset. 

YELD.    Eld;  age.   SheUon. 

YELD-BEASTS.    Animals  barren,  not  giving 
milk,  or  too  young  for  giving  profit 

YELDE.    To  yield,  pay,  give.    (J.-S.) 

YELDER.    Better;  rather.   North. 

YELD-HALL.    Agmld-halL 

YELDROCK.    The  yellow-hammer.   North. 


YELE-HOUSE.    A  brewing-hoose.    Brocket! 

has  yelUumse,  an  alehouse. 
YELF.  Adungifork.  Chesh. 
YELK.     To  prepare  clay  for  the  dawber  by 

mixing  straw  and  stubble  with  it 
YELLOT.    The  jaundice.  Heref. 
YELLOW-BELLY.    A  person  bom  in  the  fens 

of  Lincolnshire.    Line. 
YELLOW-BOTTLE.    Ck)m  marigold.  Kent. 
YELLOW-BOYS.    Guineas.    Var.diaL 
YELLOW-HOMBER.    The  chaffinch.    West. 
YELLOWNESS.    Jealousy.  Shak. 
YELLOWS.  (1)  Jealousy. 

Thy  blood  1>  yet  uncorrupted,  jwiZotow  has  not 

tahited  It.  Tw  LaneatMrt  Lovtrt,  1640,  p.  27. 

(2)  Dyers'  weed.    Midi  C. 
(sS  A  disorder  in  horses. 
(4)  The  jaundice.    Still  in  use. 
YELLOW-SLIPPERS.    Very  young  calves. 
YELLOW-STARCH.    Was  formerly  much  used 
for  staining  linen  for  dress,  ruffs,  &c    It  is 
frequently  referred  to. 
YELLOW-STOCKINGS.    To  anger  the  yellow 

stockings,  i.  e.  to  provoke  jealousy. 
YELLOW-TAILS.      Earthworms  yellow  about 

the  tail    Topsell's  Serpents,  p.  307. 
YELLOW-YOWLEY.    The  yeUow-hammer. 
YELM.     To  ky  straw  in  order  fit  for  use  by  a 

thatcher.    East. 
YELOWSE.    Jealous. 

Thoa  woldett  be  so  peUmow, 
And  of  me  lo  amerowse. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  iL  38,  f.  iSi. 
YELPER.    A  young  dog ;  a  whelp. 
YELTE.  (1)  Yieldeth.   {A.-S.) 
(2)  A  young  sow.  North. 
YELVE.    The  same  as  Yeff,  q.  v. 
YEM.    Edmund.    Lane. 
YEMAN.    A  servant  of  a  rank  next  below  a 

squire ;  a  person  of  middling  rank. 
YEME.  (1)  An  uncle. 

His  dame  nowe  maye  dreame. 
For  her  owine  bame  teame. 
For  nother  ante  nor  yeme 
Gettes  this  gaye  garmente. 

Chester  Fla^*,  11.  fiff. 

(2)  Care ;  attention.     Also,  to  take  care  of,  to 
rule,  guide,  or  govern. 

Be  that  hadde  Beires  Idn  In  bendes 
Sere  yer  In  pdnes  giete, 
Lite  i-dionke  and  lasse  i-ete. 
His  browe  stank  for  defaut  o£geme. 
That  it  set  after  ase  a  seme. 

Be9es  nfHamUmn,  p.  68 
YEMMOUTH.    Aftermath.   GUmc. 
YEN.    Eyes.    {A.^S.) 

And  his  felaw  forthwith  also 
Was  biynde  of  bothe  his  pen  two. 

Ovwer,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  63. 
The  terys  owte  of  hys  pen  yode. 

MS.  Hari.  8SS8,  f.  133. 

YENDE.    India. 

He  send  bysshop  Swytelyn  y-wys. 
Into  Yende  fbr  hym  oo  pilgremage. 

YENDEN.    Ended.    West.  ^ 

YENE.  (1)  To  yawn,  or  gape. 

60 
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Maul  moothe  tlM  gret  bot. 
And  griaeUdM  rwMrf,  God  It  wot. 

Artkmr  mmd  Mtrlin,  p.969L 

(2)  Eyes.    See  Yen. 

SIth  I  am  wounded  wyth  yown  y«fM  tweyne, 
Lete  DMBo  lengur  tlghcn  for  yowre  ake. 

M8.  Camiab.Vtl.6,tti. 

(3)  To  enter  into.    (J.-S,) 

(4)  To  lay  tn  egg.    Weder. 

(5)  To  give  up  to. 
YENLET.    An  inlet. 

I  tuppoM  that  by  gmlad4  he  meaneth  a  thing  yet 
well  knowne  fan  fCent,  and  expressed  by  the  word 
ycnlade  or  penUtt  whldi  betokeneth  an  indraught 
or  inlett  of  water  into  the  lande. 

LambardT*  Ptramtmlmtkm,  1588,  p.  8S0. 

YENNED.    Threw.    Dewm. 
YEO.    An  ewe.    Exmoor. 
YEOMAN-FEWTERER.    See  Fw/mr. 
YEOMAN'S.BREAD.    A  kind  of  bread  made 

for  ordinary  use. 
YEOMATH.    Aftermath.     WiUt, 
YEOVERY.    Hungry.    Nortkwfnb. 
YEP.    Prompt;  quick.    A  brisk  active  person 
is  said  in  Suffolk  to  be  yepper. 
The  to  and  fourti  wereny«p, 
Thai  leten  ther  hors  gode  chep. 

Arthomt  and  Merlin,  p.  SIS. 
Syr  Befyse  that  was  bothe  wyse  and  yepe. 
He  smote  the  hors  with  the  spurrys  of  golde. 

If  S.  Cantab.  Ft.  11.  38,  f.  101. 
YEPPING.    The  chirping  of  birds. 
YEP-SINTLE.    Twohandfuls.    Lane. 
YERD.  (1)  A  fox-earth.     Cumi. 
(2 )  A  rod,  or  staff.    Still  in  use. 
YERE.  (1)  An  heir.    In  a  bond  dated  1605, 
written  in  a  copy  of  Hall's  Union,  foL  Lond. 
1548,  in  the  library  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, the  writer  mentions  *'  myne  yeres, 
executors,  administrators,  and  assignes." 

(2)  An  ear.    Nominale  MS. 

But  sone  thel  cane  away  here  hedca  wrye. 
And  to  fayre  speche  lyttely  thaire  rnv*  doae. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  1.  6,  f.  101 

(3)  A  year.    (A.-S.) 
YERK.    To  kick,  like  a  horse. 
YERLY.    Early. 

Ytrlu  when  the  day  can  sprynge, 
A  preest  he  dud  a  masse  synge. 

M8.  Cantab.  Ff.  fi.38.  f.  83. 

YERMEN.    Men  hired  by  the  year. 
YERNE.  (1)  Iron.    Nominale  MS.    "  The  yem 
pot,"  Dr.  Dee's  Diary,  p.  24. 

(2)  Quickly ;  eagerly ;  briskly. 

For  he  seyd  he  wald  as  yem 
Fight  with  that  geaunt  stem. 

Cif  qf  Warwike,  p.  304. 

(3)  To  run.    Octovian,  965.     See  Wright's 
Gloss,  to  Piers  Ploughman. 

(4)  To  desire ;  to  seek  eagerly.    {A.-S.) 

(5)  A  heron.     Cheth. 
YERNFUL.    Melancholy.    Naret. 
YERNIN.    Rennet.     York$h. 
YERNING.    Activity ;  diligence. 
YERNSTFUL.    Verir  earnest    Lane. 
YERRARCHY.    Hierarchy. 
YERRED.     Swore.    Devtm. 
YERRING.    Noisy.    Exmoor. 


YERRIWIG.    An  earwig.     Wtt^. 
YERSTERNE.NIGHT.    Last  night. 
Wei  the  grete  that  ilche  knight, 
Thnt  sopede  with  thej>errt«i>e  nigki* 

Bmms  (tfBamtom^  pb  lit. 
YERTH.    Earth.     Var.  dial 
YERT-POINT.    A  game  mentioned  in  the  old 

play  of  Lady  AUmony. 
YES.  (1)  Eyes.    Sec  Ye. 
(2)  An  earthworm.    Somenet. 
YESK.    **  I  yeske,  I  gyve  a  noyse  out  of  my 

stomacke,ye  enffloute,**  Palsgrafe.    See  Ker. 
YEST.    Froth.    {A.JS.) 
YESTB.    Ge8t;tale. 

Theemperowre  gaf  hur  xl.  pownde, 
in  yttt€  as  we  rede. 

M8.  Cantab.  Ft  iL  St.  f .  tl. 
Now  bcgynnyth  a  ymtt  ageyn 
Of  Kyng  Quore  and  Armyn. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  a  St.  f.  ISl. 

YESTMUS.    AhandfuL    Lane. 
YESTREEN.    Last  night    North. 
YESTY.    Frothy.    Hence,  light 
YETE.    Agate.    North. 

On  ascapede  and  atom 

In  fttthecastelyste, 

Ase  the  klug  sat  at  the  mete. 

BevaiqfHmmftamMt  p.M. 
YETEN.    Gotten.     Chaueer. 
YETHARD.    Edward.     Warw. 
YETU.HOUNDS.     Dogs  without  beads,  the 
spirits  of  unbaptised  children,  which  ramble 
among  the  woods  at  night,  making  waifiig 
noises.    Devon. 
YETLING.  A  small  iron  pan,  with  a  bow  handle 

and  three  feet    North. 
YET.NER.    Not  nearly.    Sunex. 
YETS.    Oats.     Far.  dial 
YETTUS.    Yet     Warw. 
YEVE.  (1)  To  give.    (J.-S.) 

To  the  worlde  y  wylle  me  never  jwee* 
But  aerre  the^  Lorde,  whyUe  y  lere. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  iS.  ai^tM. 
(2)  ETcning.    Reliq.  Antiq.  L  300. 
YEVEN.    Given.    (J.-S.) 
YEWD.    Went    North. 
YEWER.    A  cow's  udder.    North, 
YEWERS.    Embers ;  hot  ashes.    JBxnu 
YEW-GAME.    A  gambol,  or  frolic. 
YE  WRING.    Puny;  sickly. 
YEWMORS.    Embers.    See  Yewert. 
YEWRE.    A  water-bearer. 
YE  WTUOR.    A  strong  ill  smelL    This  word  is 
given  by  Urry,  in  his  MS.  Additions  to  Ray. 
YEWYS.    Jews. 

How  Ynop$  dem^d  my  sooe  to  dye, 
Eche  oon  a  dethe  to  hym  they  drcste. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  il.  38,  f.  C 
YEX.    The  hiccough.    It  occurs  as  a  verb,  to 

hiccough,  in  Florio,  p.  501. 
YF.    Give. 

And  seyde,  Harrowde,  what  redyst  thou  ? 
17  me  thy  cowncell  nowe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  U.  38,  f.  1» 

Y-FALLE.    Fallen.    (^.-5.) 

God  forge ve  us  owresynnei  all. 
That  we  all  day  beyth  yn  y-JbUa. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ii.  38,  f.  i^ 
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Y-FOLR.    FaUen.    (^.-5.) 

But  when  the  kyng  was  v-faie  atlepe, 
A  wonder  tyjt  him  thojt  he  Mye. 

Chroiu  Vilodun.  p.  1& 
Y-FOLUD.    Fouled;  defiled. 
Lest  that  holy  plase  with  that  blod  y-fithtd  shuld  be. 
Cftrtm.  VUodun.  p.  105. 

YFTLES.    Giftless. 

The  kyng  of  Peirynse  seyd.  So  mot  I  the ! 
Yfttet  schalle  they  not  be. 

Torrmt  of  Portugal,  p.  18. 
YGNE.    Eyes. 

So  was  hyt  shewyd  before  here  pgne 
That  halvyndele  she  was  5ove  to  pyne. 

M8,HarUmUt.  II. 

YH.    Is  found  in  some  manuscripts  for  y,  as 

yJiatey  gate,  yheme^  for  yetMf  q.  v.,  &c. 
YHE.    Ye. 

He  says,  als  men  yhe  salle  dye  aUe, 
And  als  ane  of  the  prynces  yhe  salle  falle. 
That  es,  yhe  salle  dye  one  the  same  manere 
Als  men  dyes  in  this  worlde  here. 

Hampole,  MB,  Bowea,  p.  68. 

YHEMING.    A  guard.     See  Yeme  (2). 
YHEN.    Eyes. 

Both  yhen  of  myne  hed  were  oute. 

Gowtr,  MS.  Cantab.  Ft,  1.6,  f.65. 

YHERDE.    A  yard ;  a  rod. 

In  yherde  irened  salt  thou  stere  tha« 
Als  lome  of  erthe  breke  tham  als  swa. 

MS.  Cott.  VeMpa*.  D.  rii.  f.  1. 

YHERE.    A  year.     Ps.  Cott.  Antiq. 

YHERNE.    To  yearn ;  to  desire. 

Thai  sal  yheme,  he  says,  to  dyghe  ay. 
And  the  dede  sal  fleghefh)  thaime  away. 

Hampole,  MS,  Bowu,  p.  816. 

YHIT.    Yet.    See  Uneonmd. 
Y-HOLD.    Beholden.    {J-S.) 
YHOTEN.    A  giant.    {A.-S.) 
YHOUGHHEDE.    Youth.    (j.-S.) 
YHOWNGE.    Young. 
YI.    Yea;  yes.    Derb. 
YIELD.  (1)  To  give;  to  requite. 

(2)  Barren,  applied  to  cows.     North. 

(3)  To  give  up,  or  relinquish.    South. 
YIFFE.    To  give. 

And  therto  han  ye  suche  benevolence 
With  every  Jantyhnan  to  speke  and  deylle 
In  honest^,  and  yiffit  hem  audience. 
That  seeke  folke  restoryn  ye  to  belle. 

MS.  Fair/ax  16. 

YILD.    Patience.    (A.-S.) 
YILDE.    Tribute.     Weber. 
YILP.    To  chirp.     North. 
YILT.    A  female  pig.    Beds. 
YINDER.    Yonder.    East. 
YIP.    To  chirp.    East. 
YIPPER.    Brisk.    East. 
YISSERDAY.    Yesterday.    North. 
Y-KETE.    Begotten. 

Kyng  Edgarus  dou^  yche  wene  he  was 
Y-kete  hot  upon  a  wenche. 

Chron.  Fi/otfwn.  p.  94. 
YKINE.    To  itch.    Pr.  Parv. 
YLE.  (1^  An  eel.    (2)  An  aisle. 
Y.^iRD.    Learned. 

He  seyde,  y  wende  that  ye  were  derkys  beste  y-lerd. 
That  levyd  yn  thys  medyllerd. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  128. 


Y-LESSED.  Relieved.  Chaucer: 
YLKOON.    Each  one. 

That  they  schulde  arme  them  yUcoon, 

For  to  take  the  kyngys  fone. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  iL  38.  f.  194. 

Y-LOGGED.    Lodged.     Chaucer. 

Y-LOKE.    Locked  up. 

And  with  oo  wordeof  the  mayde  y-spoke. 
The  Holy  Goat  is  in  here  breste  y-loke. 

Lydgate,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  8. 

Y-LOWE.    Lied. 

That  levedy  seyd,  thou  misbegeten  thing. 
Thou  hast  y-iow9  a  gret  lesing. 

Arthow  and  Mertin,  p.  43. 
YLYCH.    Alike. 

And  lovede  well  with  hert  trewe, 
Nyght  and  day  yiych  newe.  Oeto^ian,  98. 

YMANGE.    Among. 

And  as  he  satt  at  the  mete  ytnange  his  prynoei, 
he  was  wonder  mery  and  gladde,  and  jocund. 

MS.  UnaanA.  i.  17,  f.  47. 
Y-MELLE.    Among.    (J.-S.) 

Whenne  the  leves  are  dryede  ynowghe  and  bakene 
y-meUe  the  stones,  Uke  thanne  and  braye  the  leves 
alle  to  powder.  MS.  Une.  Mod.  t.  887. 

YMENEUS.    HymensBus. 
Y-MENT.    Intended.    (A.-S.) 
Y-MOULID.    Moulded;  rusted. 

And  with  his  blood  schalle  wasche  undefoulid 
The  gylte  of  man  with  ruste  of  synne  y-numlid. 

Lydgate,  MS.  Soc  Antiq.  134,  f.  L 

YMPE.    To  engraft. 

Neliadde  oure  elderb  cerchid  out  and  soght 
The  sothfast  pyth  toympe  it  in  our  thoght. 

MS.  Digby,  231, 

YMPNYS.    Hymng. 

Thenne  where  they  In  contenuele  loveynge  in 
ymjntyt  and  gostely  sanges,  when  they  felde  his  moste 
belefuUe  oomynge.  MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  186. 

YND.    India.    Lydgate,  p.  25. 
YNENCE.    Towards.    See  Howgates. 
YNESCHE. 

For  many  are  that  never  kane  halde  the  ordyre  of 

lufe  yntKhe  thaire  ftmdys,  sybbe  or  fremmede,  hot 

outhire  thay  lufe  thaym  over  mekille,  or  thay  lufe 

.     thame  over  lyUUe.  M8.  Lincoln  A.  1.  17,  f.  184. 

YNEWE.    Enough. 

WaynouT  waykly  wepande  hym  kyssia, 
Talkes  to  hym  tenderly  with  teres  ynewe. 

Morte  Arthurot  MS.  Lincoln,  f .  60. 

YNGYNORE.    A  maker  of  engines. 

In  hys  court  was  a  false  traytoure. 
That  was  a  grete  yngynore. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  iL  36,  f.39. 
YNNYS.    Lodgings.    {A.-S.) 

Then  they  departyd  them  in  plyghte, 
And  to  ther  ynnyt  they  wente. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  il.  36,  f.  76. 

YNWYT.    Understanding ;  conscience. 
Ymagyne  no  wrong  nor  falsenes. 
Of  fyne  ynwyttyt  the  rewle  ys  thys. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  IL  36,  f.  S. 

YO.    You.     North. 

YOAK.    Two  pails  of  milk. 

YOCKEN.    To  gargle.    North. 

YOUB.    Went.    {A.-S.) 

And  alle  the  nyght  ther-in  he  lay 

Tyl  on  the  morowe  that  hyt  was  day, 

That  men  to  mete  yode.  I^gtatrnmr,  S31. 

YOGELOWRE.    A  juggler. 
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YOI.    Yes.    North. 

YOKE.  (1 )  A  pair  of  oxen.    To  yoke  out,  to  put 

a  hone  in  a  cart,  gig,  or  other  carriage. 
(2)  A  portion  of  the  working  day ;  to  work  two 

yokes,  is  to  work  both  portions,  morning  and 

afternoon.     Kent, 
(Z)  The  hiccough.     Wett. 
(4)  The  grease  of  wooL    Detfon. 
YOKEL.    A  countryman.     Wett     Generally, 

a  country  bumpkin,  in  contempt 
YOKENS.    When  two  trams  or  carriages  meet, 

going  in  different  directions.     Newc, 
YOKEY.    YeUow;tawney.    Devon. 
YOKLE.    An  icicle. 
YOKLET.    A  little  farm  or  manor  in  some 

parts  of  Kent  is  called  a  yoklet.    Kennett. 
YOKLY-MOLE-KIT.      A   yeUow,  unhealthy. 

looking  person.     Devon 
YOKY-WOOIi.    Unwashed  wool  as  it  comes 

from  the  sheep's  back.     Devon. 
YOLDE.    Yielded :  delivered  up. 

The  chylde  they  to  Clement  yoUU, 
XX.  li  he  them  tolde. 

MS.  Ctmtob.  Ff.  il.  38,  f.  80. 

YOLD-RING.    A  yeUow-hammer.    North. 
YOLE.    Toyell;  to  bawL    Biockett  has  you/ 

as  still  in  use  in  the  North. 
YOLKINGE.    Hiccnppmg. 

Whoee  ugly  locks  and  ^olktnge  voice 
Did  make  all  men  afeard.        MS.  AthmoU  906. 
YOLLER.    To  cry  out  as  a  dog  when  under 

chastisement.    Northumi. 
YOLT.    A  newt     Gkmc. 
YOLY.    Handsome.    (j^.-N.) 

Wyth  mony  knyghtys  berde  of  bone. 
That  pol^  colouryt  bare. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  38,  f .  70. 
Toward  hur  come  a  knyghte. 
Oentylle  ache  thoght  and  a  voly  man. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  38,  f«  S44. 

YON.  For  yonder :  seems  to  be  commonly  used 
for  a  thing  somewhat  at  a  distance ;  thus,  they 
say,  what's  yon  ?  meaning  what  is  that  over 
there  at  a  distance  ?  It  is  also  used  adjec- 
tively,  as  yon  lass,  yon  house,  yon  country, 
&c    Line.    Skinner  has  yon,  and  yonside. 

YOND.    Furious ;  savage.    Spenter. 

YONDERLY.    Reserved.     Yorkth. 

YONE.    Yon ;  yonder. 

5if  jnmtf  mane  one  lyfle  be, 

Bid  hym  com  and  apeke  with  me. 

And  pray  hym  ala  thou  kaae.      Perenal,  1966. 

YONKE.    Young.     Weber. 

YONT.    Beyond.    North. 

YOO.    An  ewe.    Chester  Plays,  i.  120. 

YOON.    An  oven.     Var.  dial 

YOPPUL.    Unnecessary  talk.    South. 

YORE.  (1)  An  ewer.  It  occurs  in  an  inventory, 
MS.  Cantab.Ff.L6,f.  58. 

(2)  A  year.    Sir  Amadas,  655. 

(3)  Formerly ;  for  a  long  time.    {A.-S.) 

(4)  Ready.    Same  as  Yore,  q.  v. 
YORKPENCE.    The  name  of  a  copper  eoln  in 

the  reign  of  Henry  VI.    See  Topew. 
YORKSH IRE.    To  put  Yorkshire  of  a  man,  i.  e. 

to  cheat  or  deceive  him.    North. 
YORKSHIRE.HUNTERS.     The  name   of  a 


regiment  formed  by  the  gentlemen  of  York- 
shire during  the  Civil  Wars. 
YORNANDLIKE.    Desinble. 
YORNE.    Hastened;  long.     Weber. 
YORT.    A  yard,  or  field.    Lane. 
YOT.    To  unite  closely.    Doreet. 
YOTE.    To  pour  in.    Grose  has  yoted^  watered, 

a  West  country  word. 
YOTEN.    Cast     Weber. 
YOUK.    To  sleep.    A  hawking  term. 
YOULE.    "  On  Malvern  Hills,  m  Wonxater- 
shire,  when  the  common  people  fsn  their  corn, 
and  want  wind,  they  crie  by  way  of  invoca- 
tion,  youle,  yotde,  youle,  which  woni«  sais  Mr. 
Aubrey,  is  no  doubt  a  corruption  oi  j£oiiis, 
god  of  winds,"  Kennett  MS. 
YOULING.    A  curious  Kentish  custom  men- 
tioned  by  Hasted,  ap.  Brand,  L  123. 

There  it  an  odd  custom  used  in  these  parts,  about 
Keston  and  Wickham,  in  Rogation  week,  at  whidi 
time  a  number  of  young  men  meet  together  fbr  the 
purpose,  and  with  a  most  hideous  noise  nm  into 
the  orchards,  and,  encircling  each  tree,  pranooBce 
these  words: 

Stand  fast  root ;  bear  well  top ; 
God  send  us  a  pouting  sop  i 
ETery  twig  «pple  big. 
Every  bough  apple  enow. 
For  which  incantation  the  conAised  rabble  expect  s 
gratuity  in  money,  or  drink,  which  is  no  leas  wel- 
come :  but  if  they  are  disappointed  of  both,  cbey 
with  great  solemnity  anathematise  the  owners  aad 
trees  with  altogether  as  insignificant  a  curses 
YOULRING.    The  yellow-hammer. 
YOUNGERMER.    Younger  persons.    Cumb. 
YOUNKER.    A  young  person. 
Yet  such  sheep  he  kept,  and  waa  so  seemdJe  ft  ihc^ 

heard, 
Seemelie  a  boy,  so  seemelie  a  youth,  so  seem^ie  a 

pounker. 
That  on  Ide  was  not  such  a  boy,  sudi  a  yonth.  tadk 
a  younker.  BamtfieUTM  4fb€tiQnat€  Shtphe^,  UBL 

YOU'RE.    You  were. 

YOURES.    Of  you. 

YOURN.    Yours.    Var.  dial. 

YOUT.    Tocry;toyelL    Yorkih. 

YOUTHLY.    Youthful. 

YOVE.    Given.    {J.-S.) 

YOW.  (1)  To  reap,  gathering  the  com  under 

the  arm.    Devon. 
(2)  An  ewe.     Var.  dial 
YOWER.  (1)  Your.    North 
(2)  An  udder.     Yorkth. 
YOWFTER.    To  fester. 
YOWL.    The  same  as  Yole,  q.  v. 
YOWP.    To  yelp.    Wett. 
YOWTHE-HEDE.    Youth.    {J.^) 

He  that  nuy  do  gode  dede. 

He  schulde  hym  force  in  ifowtht^  had€. 

So  that  he  may,  when  he  ys  olde. 

For  a  doghty  man  be  tolde. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  3B>  £  Ui. 

YOYE.    Joy. 

The  kny5t  answeryd  with  wordes  myldek 

Syr,  yf  you  poife  of  3rowre  chylde. 

For  here  may  y  not  lendcb 
YOYFULLE.    Jo>'ful ;  glad. 
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Hyt  kynne  wm  wondur  poiffitlle  than. 
That  he  waxe  so  feyre  a  man. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  U.  38,  1 147. 
YOYSTER.    To  frolic;  to  laugh.   Sussex, 
YPEQUISTO.    A  toadstool 
Y-REIGHT.    Reached.    (J.-S.) 
YRNE.    Iron. 

Brenne  the  f  nayle  to  powdure  upon  a  hoot  yme, 
and  put  that  powdor  to  the  y5cn  when  thou  gost  to 
bedde. 
MS.  Med.  Rec.  in  Mr.  Pettigrew'*  Ponexrion,  xv.  Cent. 
YRNES.    Harness,  L  e.  armour.    (Jaw. 
YRON.    A  heron. 

Fer  out  over  5on  roownten  gray, 

Thomas,  a  fowken  makes  hb  nest, 
A  fowkyn  is  an  yrons  pray, 

For  Uiei  in  place  wille  hare  no  rest ! 

MS.  Qtntab.  Ft.  r.  48,  f.  ISO. 

YRONHARD.    The  herb  knapweed. 
YRRIGAT.    Watered. 

But  yeer  hi  yeer  the  soil  isyir^^. 
And  OTyrflowid  with  the  flood  of  Nyle. 

MS.  RaivUPoat.ai, 
Y-SACRYD.    Consecrated.    (^.-5.) 
YS.    Ice. 

Se  the  ensannpul  that  I  50W  schowe. 
Of  water,  andy«,  and  eke  snowe. 

MS.  Cott,  aaud.  A.  iL  f.  13S. 
YSAIE.    Isaiah. 

Spake  Y»ai»  and  se!d  In  wordes  pleyn. 
The  hie  hevynes  doth  your  grace  adewe. 

MS.  Ashmote  69,  t.  174. 

YSE.    Ice.    {A.'S.) 

He  was  never  wyse. 

That  went  on  the  jtm.        MS.  Douce  52. 
YSELS.    Ashes.     (J.-S.) 

And  whenne  the  hered  schallebe  waschene,  make 
lee  of  haye  ytels,  that  was  mawene  byfor  myssomer 
day.  MS.  Med.  Unc.  f.  S81. 

Y-SHROUDED.    Covered ;  concealed. 
Quod  Gaubrielle,  withinue  thy  blissid  tide 
The  Holy  Goste  schalle  p-thrtmded  be. 

Lifdgate,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  2. 
YSOOP.     Hyssop. 

Sprenkle  me,  lord,  wyth  psnttp. 
That  myn  hertebe  purged  dene. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  IL  38,  f.  1. 

YSOPE.    ^sop,  the  fabulist. 
Y-SOYLID.    Soiled.    (//.-5.) 

Uy  lyppis  polute,  my  mouth  with  synne  jhwylid. 

Lydgaie»  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f .  9. 

Y-STOYNGE.    Stung ;  pricked. 
YS3.    Ice.    (J.-S.) 

Whane  the  emperour  Darius  remowed  his  oste, 
and  come  to  the  revere  of  Graunt  on  the  nyghte, 
anc^  went  over  the  y«5,  and  thar  he  luged  hym. 

MS.  Uncoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  19. 
fT.    Yet.    Arch.  xxix.  135. 
YTHEZ.    Waves.    (J.-S.) 

Ewene  wajkande  owte  of  the  Wette  landes, 
Wanderande  unworthyly  overe  the  wale  pthez. 

Morte  Jrthure,  MS.  Uneoln.  t.  61. 
Y-THREVE.    Thriven. 

I  love  hym  welle,  for  he  yt  welle  j^-threve, 
AUe  my  love  to  hym  y  gave. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  iL  38,  f.  198. 


YU.    Yule,  or  Christmai. 
YUCK.    To  snatch  or  drag  with  great  force. 
Line.    Also  a  substantive,  quasi  jeri,  a  strong 
pull. 
YUCKEL.    A  woodpecker.     WiUt. 
YUGEMENT.    Judgment, 

And  all  they  seyde  with  ooo  assente, 
We  graunt  weie  to  yowre  yugement. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  il.  38,  f.  \bi. 

YU-GOADS.    Christnias  playthings.    Lane. 
YUIGTHE.    Youth. 

And  hadde  wonder  of  his  yuigthe, 
Tlut  ther  kidde  swlche  strengthe. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  233. 
YUKE.    To  itch.     North. 
YULE.  (1)  Christmas.    {A.-.S.)    The  term  is 
still  retained  in  the  North  of  England.    "  In 
Yorkshire,"    says  Blount,    "  and  our  other 
Northern  parts,  they  have  an  old  custome 
after  sermon  or  service  on  Christmas  day,  the 
people  will,  even  in  the  churches,  cry  wfe,  ule, 
as  a  token  of  rejoycing,  and  the  common  sort 
run  about  the  streets,  singing, 
Ule,  ule,  ule,  ule. 
Three  puddings  in  a  pule. 
Crack  nuts  and  cry  ule." 

Gloeeographia,  ed.  1681,  p.  0O2» 
VIJ.  ycre  he  Icvyd  there, 
Tylle  hyt  befelle  agenste  the  ffoute 

Upon  the  fyrste  day. 
The  hounde,  as  the  story  says, 
Ranne  to  the  kyngyi  palayi, 
Wythowtony  more  delay. 

MS.  Contab.  Ff.  tL  38,  f.  74. 

(2)  To  coo,  said  of  pigeons. 

YULE-CLOG.    An  immense  piece  of  fire-wood, 
laid  on  the  fire  on  Christmas-eve. 

YULE-PLOUGH.    See  Fool-phugh. 

YULING.    Keeping  Christmas.    North. 

YULK.    The  same  as  Juikf  q.  v. 

YULY.    Handsome.    Ritson,  iii.  107.    So  ex- 
plained, but  I  think  an  error  forynfy. 

YUMMERS.    Embert.    Devon. 

YURE.'  An  udder.    North. 

YURNEY.    Enterprise. 

YUT.    To  gurgle.     North. 

YVLE.    EviUy;  wickedly. 

Thyn  host  lith  her  ful  yvele  arald. 
And  hbldeth  hym  tvl  yvle  apaid. 

MS.A*hn»USi,t,5Q. 

YVOR.    Ivory. 

And  like  yvor  that  cometh  fro  so  ferre. 

His  teeth  schalle  be  even,  «mothe  and  white. 

UfdgaU,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  14. 
With  golde  and  yvotir  that  so  bright  shon,   - 
That  all  aboute  the  bewt^  men  may  see. 

legate,  MS.  AMhm.  39,  f.  30. 

Y3E.    Eye. 

Whenne  that  traytour  so  hadde  sayde, 
Ffyve  goode  horg  to  hym  were  tayde. 

That  alle  my5ton  see  with  yie  / 
They  drowen  hym  tborwj  like  astrete. 
And  seththyn  to  the  elmes,  1 50W  hetc. 
And  hongyd  hym  ftil  hyie. 

Bfomanee  qfAthettiun. 
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ZA-    To  essay;  to  try.     WetL 
ZAHT.    Soft.     Sontenet, 
ZAM.  (1)  To  parboil     Wett. 
(2)  Cold.     Devon, 

ZAMSAUDEN.     Parboiled-    Applied  to  any- 
thing spoilt  by  cooking.     West. 
ZANY.    A  mimic,  or  buffoon. 
ZARUE.    The  plant  milfoiL 
ZAT.  (1)  Soft.    (2)  Salt.     West. 
ZATELY.     Indolent ;  idle.    DorteL 
ZATENFARE.    Soft;8my.     West. 
ZAWP.    A  blow.     Somerset, 
ZEDLAND.    The  Western  counties,  where  Z  is 

usually  substituted  for  S  by  the  natives. 
ZEMMIES4IAW.  An  inte^.  of  surprise. 
ZENZYBYR.    Ginger. 

Clary,  pepur  long,  withgranomm  paradyse, 
Zmzupyr  and  syruumon  at  erery  tyde. 

Diifif^  MptteriM,  p.  77- 

ZESS.    A  compartment,  or  a  threshing  floor  for 
the  reception  of  the  wheat  that  has  been 
threshed,  but  not  winnowed. 
ZEWNTEEN.    Seventeen.    Dewm, 
ZIDLE.MOUTH.    One  having  the  mouth  on 
one  side ;  an  ugly  fellow.     West, 


ZILTER.    A  salting  tub;  a  vessel  for  salting 

meat.    Somerset, 
ZIN.    The  sun ;  a  son.     West, 
ZINNIIA.    A  son-in-law.    Exm, 
ZINO.    As  I  know.    Somerset, 
ZLEARD.    Slided.    Somersetsktrt, 
Ice  tUurd  and  sleurd  and  nevor  gave  ore. 
Till  ice  sleurd  me  downe  to  the  bellvree  dore. 

MS.A»kmolem»  f.  IIS. 
ZOAT.     Silly.    I.  qf  Wight. 
ZOCK.    A  blow.    West. 
Z06.    To  doze.   l>evon. 
ZOKEY.    Asawney.    Devon. 
ZOO-ZOO.    A  wood-pigeon.    Gtoue. 
ZOTY.    A  fool.    South. 
ZOWL.    A  plough.    Exmoor. 
ZUCHES.    Stumps  of  trees.   Kermeti. 
ZUM.    Some.    West. 
ZUNG.    'Since.    Exmoor. 
ZUO.    So.    Reliq.  Antiq.  L  42. 
ZWAIL.    To  swing  the  arms.    West, 
ZWETE.    Wheat. 
ZWIT-MARBRE.    Explained  dlabcstrttm^  in  a 

list  of  herbs  in  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  2. 
ZWODDER.    Drowsy  and  dulL    West. 


5.  This  character  is  found  in  early  English  MSS. 
written  after  the  twelfth  century.  It  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Anglo-Saxon  letter  ^,  and  some- 
times answers  to  our  y,  sometimes  to  y,  some- 
times to  ghj  and  also  to  a  mute  consonant  at 
the  commencement  of  a  word.  In  the  middle  of 
a  word  it  occasionally  stands  for  t  /  in  the  same 
manner  the  A.-S.  g  has  been  changed  into  t, 
when  in  a  similar  position.  It  should  be  re- 
marked that  the  letter  i  often  appears  in  MSS. 
under  this  character,  virith  which,  however, 
it  has  clearly  no  connexion.  It  is,  therefore, 
incorrect  to  substitute  it  as  an  equivalent  for 
»,  or  vice  versa.  When  it  occupies  the  place 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  letter,  no  other  character 
represents  its  exact  force. 

5A.    Yea ;  yes ;  truly. 

And  AfAricane  tayd  %a,  witboutene  drede. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft.  i.  6,  f.  88. 
Whi,  ame  I  thi  sonne.  thanne  ?  quod  Alexandre  ; 
500,  fonothe,  quod  Anectanabus,  I  gat  tbe ;  and  with 
that  word  he  talde  the  gaste. 

itrS.  Linco/n  A.  1. 17*  f.  1. 

3AF.    Gave. 

Certeyne  prestes  of  the  Jewi«  lawe 
Gan  to  grucche,  as  they  j^/"  audience. 

ht/dgat9,  MS,  Soc.  AnHq.  134,  f.  17. 
Alle  hia  rljt  tru  purchase 
To  Dorre  abbel  he  hit  $<\fe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  100. 

3AL.   Yelled,  as  a  dog. 
3ALDE.    Yielded. 

The  portar  $ald€  hym  hyt  travayle. 
He  smote  hym  agayne  withowten  foyle. 

MS.Cantab.F{M.3S,t2il. 

Hit  5«M«,  whence  hit  was  shorn, 

An  hundride  fold  that  ilke  com. 

Utrgor  Mundi,  MS.  ColL  Trin.  Cantab,  t.  7J. 

The  marchande  jn/ite  up  hys  goste,  and  yede  to 

«<id  fuUe  ryghtc.  MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  ii .  38,  f.  M. 


Aiswythe  he  deyd  yn  haste. 

There  he  shuld  go  he  %aUi«  thegaste. 

MS.  Harl.Vm,  f.37. 

3AL0WE.    YeUow. 

Theise  cocodrUles  ben  serpentes,  jolofoe  and  rayed 
aboven,  and  han  four  feet,  and  schorte  thyea  aad 
grete  nayles,  as  dees  or  talouns. 

MamndevU^t  TraweU,  p.  19S. 

3ALOW-SOU3T.    The  jaundice. 

For  the  ^alow  tou^t,  that  men  callin  the  Jftuzidya. 
Take  hard  Speynich  sope  and  a  lltille  stale  ale  m 
acoppe,  and  rubbe  the  sope  ajens  the  eoppebotam 
tylle  the  ale  be  qwy  te.  MS.  Slaam  7»  f.  73. 

3ALT.    Yielded;  requited. 
3AMYRLY.    Lamentably.    Gawayne. 
3ANG.    Young. 

Ther  may  we  sum  lang  man  fynde, 
That  is  both  curtesse  and  hynde. 

If  S.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  45. 

3ANYNG.    Yavniing ;  gaping. 

Than  come  ther  owt  of  a  comer  a  grete  dragon 
lan^ng  on  hnr,  so  that  hys  mowthe  was  over  hur 
hede.  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  10. 

Bio  wyng  and  ^ans  ng  too. 
As  he  wolde  hym  then  have  doo. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  il.  38.  /.  848 

3AR.    Before. 

Saber  was  never  jareo  gladd. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  iL38,  f.  116. 

3ARDE.   A  yard ;  a  fore-court 

Owt  of  the  xardt  he  went  aryghU 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  iL  38,  f .  140. 

3ARE.  (1)  Ready. 

And  crossen  sayle  and  made  Kem  ^an 
Anon,  as  thou5  they  wolde  fare. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  jintiq.  194.  '^  'V 
His  archers  that  ware  there. 
Bathe  the  lesse  and  the  mare, 
Als  so  sw>-Uie  were  thfty  $are. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17.  f.  131. 
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(2)  Qmcklj ;  readily. 

Anone  that  w«  be  busked*  fu-e. 
In  oure  Jounuye  for  to  fare. 

jr&  Uncoln  A.  L  17,  f.  116. 
The  blrde  antwerde  fill  lan, 
Nerene  thou  it  any  mare, 
Thou  sallerewe  fulle  sare. 
And  lyke  it  ftiUe  ille. 

MS.  Uncoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  136. 

5ARLY.    Early. 

Nyght  and  day  he  yi  in  lorowe, 
Late  on  evyn,  ^arljf  on  morowe. 

M8.  Cantab,  Ff.  IL  38,  f.  148. 

3ARME.    To  scream. 

The  fende  bygane  to  crye  and  "^arme, 
Boc  he  myghte  do  hym  nankyn  hanne. 

MS,  Uncoln  A.  L  17,  f.  123. 

3ARNE.  (1)  To  yearn.  "  Sothely  he  lufes,  and 
he  $ame$  for  to  lufe/'  MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17, 
f.  192. 

(2)  Yam.    Prompt,  Parv» 

But  ^ame  that  yi  ofte  tymeerelle  ipon, 
Evyr  hyt  comyth  owt  at  the  laste. 

M8.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  AB. 

(3)  Hastily  j  quickly.    Pr,  Part, 
3ARTHE.    Earth.    (^.-5.) 
3ATE.   Agate.    Pr.  Parv. 

And  when  he  to  the  ^oHt  come. 
He  askld  the  porter  and  his  man 
Wher  Joly  Robyn  was. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  t.  48,  f.  51. 
5AYNED.    HaUooed.    Qawayne. 
3E.    Yes. 

He  seyde  nothir  nay  ne  je. 

But  helde  him  stille  and  let  hire  chide. 

Gower,  MS,  Soc  Antiq,  134,  f.  86. 

3EDDINGES.  Tales;  romances. 
At  ^9ddyngU,  Japis  and  folies. 
And  alle  harlotries  and  ribandies. 

MS,A9hm4aet^t  f.  ft. 
Songe  i«dd^ng%u  above, 
Swyche  murthus  they  move. 
In  the  diaumbur  of  lore 
Thus  thei  sleye  care !       Hegrwant,  1421. 
5EDE.    Went. 

Kynge  he  was  itj.  yere  and  more. 
And  Roberd  as  a  fole  ^9de  thore. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  li.  38,  f.849. 
The  man  hyt  toke  and  wai  ful  blythe. 
He  5«d«  and  solde  hyt  asswy  the. 

Jf&fior/.  1701,  f.3B. 
To  the  halle  he  went  a  full  gode  pase. 
To  seke  wher  the  stuarde  was ; 
The  scheperde  with  hym  %ed9. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  t.  48.  f.  52. 
Now  he  kyndils  a  glede, 
Amonge  the  buskes  he  ^ode, 
And  gedirs  fiille  gude  spede 
Wodde  a  fyre  to  make.  Perceval,  7ft8. 

3BDERLY.    Promptly ;  soon.    Gawayne. 
5EE.    Ye. 

In  chambyr,  thofe  he  nakede  were, 
^  Utto  hvm  gyff  none  ansune. 

MS.  Uneoln,  f.  120. 
5EEME.     f  o  snckle ;  to  give  suck. 
3EERLY.    Early. 

Gloteny  hath  gtete  appety te. 

To  ete  leerU^  and  late  ys  hys  delyte. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  ft. 


3EESY.    Easy. 

I  couj^sel  al  50ue,  al  curators,  that  wysele  50U  wayt^ 

That  han  the  cure  of  mons  soule  in  joure  kepyng, 
Engeyne  5e  not  to  jeesjf  penans,  ne  to  strayt  algat. 
Lest  5e  slene  both  bode  and  soule  with  jour  pony, 
•chyng.  Audela^e  Poeme,  p.  47. 

3EF.     If. 

3<i/'thow  be  not  grete  clerk, 
Loke  thow  moste  on  thys  werk. 

MS.  Cott.  Claud.  A.  IL  f.  127. 

3EFE.    Gave. 

3EINSEYE.  To  contradict;  to  oppose. 
For  I  myself  shal  the  lede. 
That  thei  not  ^einaeye  my  sonde. 
CuraorMundi,  MS.  Coll.  Trin.  Cantab.  L  96. 

3EKE.(1)  The  cuckoo.    (J.-S.) 

Whene  the  ^eke  gynnys  to  synge, 
Thenne  the  schrewe  begynnys  to  sprynge. 

MS.  Porkington  10,  f.  S9. 

(2)  Eke ;  also.    See  Arrable. 

(3)  To  itch.    MS.  Vocab.  xv.  Cent.  "  Pruning, 
a  3ekynge,"  Nominale  MS. 

3ELDE.    To  yield ;  to  give  up. 

The  men  over  al  sowe  feldes. 
Of  com  noujt  hit  up  ^eldas. 

Cureor  Mundi,  MS.  CoU.  THn.  Cantab,  f.  30. 

And  for  suche  auctoritees,  thei  seyn,  that  only  to 

God  schalle  a  man  knouleche  his  defautes,  letdynge 

himself  gylty,  and  cryenge  him  mercy,  and  beho- 

tynge  to  him  to  amende  himself. 

MaundeeiU^s  TraveU,  1839,  p.  12U. 
3ELES. 

For  mon  that  waleweth  al  in  lelee. 
And  for  that  Joye  noon  angur  feles. 
Cureor  Mundi,  MS.  CoU,  THn.  Cantab,  t.  28. 

3ELLE.    To  yell.    Eglamour,  411. 
No  have  thai  noujt  sailed  arijt 
But  a  day  and  on  nljt. 
That  the  se  wel  hard  bigan 
To  jMen  and  to  bellen  than. 

Legend  0/ Marie  MaudeMn,  p.  231. 
I  wylle  hym  geve,  that  me  tellcs 
Why  the  ravens  on  me  lellee. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  145. 
3ELPE.    To  boast,  or  glory.    (A..S.) 
Far  wit  ne  strengthe  may  not  heipe. 
And  hee  whiche  ellis  wolde  him  $elpe, 
Is  rathest  throwen  undir  fote. 

Oower,  MS.  Sue.  Antiq.  134,  f.38. 
Alas,  alas,  and  wele  away,  wherof  may  we  jelpf 
We  are  shent  for  ever  and  ay,  for  nothing  may  us  help. 
MS.  Egerton  927' 
There  is  no  man  that  may  '^elpe, 
Bothe  liath  nede  of  Codes  hclpe. 

MS.Aehmole6h  f- 78. 

3ELPYN6.    Pomp ;  ostentation.     Gaw, 
3ELSPE.    A  handful.    Pr,Porv. 
3ELT.    Tielded ;  requited. 
3ELUGHE.    Yellow. 

Wymples,  kerchy ves  saffirund  betyde, 
}elughe  undyr  ^elughe  they  hyde. 

Jf5.HaW.1701,f. 
3ELYE.    YeUow. 

Of  body,  arme,  and  bond,  and  also  of  hir  face, 
Wich  that  is  coloured  of  rose  and  lel^  je/ye. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6,  f.  lAl 

Rotya  of  both  yn  am  lik  the  applb  growen  on  the 

levys  as  ok  appul  on  his  lef,  and  tho  am  jelwe  and 

toote.  MS.  drmtdel  42,  f.  38. 

3EME.    To  keep;  to  rule. 
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To  be  born  be  wol  him  teme 
For  wldied  men  him  to  ^emt, 
CmnerMmM,M&CM,THM.0tntmb,{.7l' 
Bntgranate  ut  aUe  us  aelf  to  5«Me 
And  vn  ourt  shryfte  JheMi  to  qucme. 

MS,  Hart,  17tl.  f.  84. 
PaDe  fUre  Mile  I  hym  fede. 
And  )«fiM  hym  with  oare  aweoe  child. 
And  clothe  Uume  in  one  wcde. 

J^.LfoailiiA.i.l7,f.  102. 

3EMEN.    Yeomen. 

Forthe  then  went  theie  $tm*n  too, 
Lltul  Johne  and  Moche  one  fere. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft.  v.  48,  f.  128. 

5ENDE.    End. 

And  at  Sir  Roger  ^ende  we  wylle  dwelle. 
And  of  the  quene  we  wylle  telle. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff .  U.  98,  f.  7i. 

5ENDIIL    Yonder. 

O  emperoure.  lyfte  up  anone  thyn  eyje. 
And  loke  up  t«fi4ir  and  tee  the  tcrcle  of  golde. 

L^dgate,  MS.  Soe,  Antiq,  134,  f.  16. 

JEODE.    Went.    (//.-5.) 

At  his  wiUe  thd  $*ods  and  cam. 
CmwMundiy  MS.  CotL  Trin.  Cantab,  f.5. 

5E0NE.    To  yiwn,  or  gape.    {A,'S. ) 
JEOVE.    To  give.    (A.-S,) 
3EP.    Prompt 

A  0  ffi  M8.)  wU  mon  is  thi  ion  Joseph, 

Inal  Egipte  is  noon  so  5«p. 

Cursor  Mundt,  MS.  Coll,  Trku  Cantab,  f.  34. 

3ERBYS.    Herbs. 

A  bath  for  that  nobylle  knyghte 
Of  t«rtf«  that  were  ftille  gode. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ft,  U  98,  f.  08. 

3ERE.  (1)  An  car.    (2)  A  year. 

(3)  Ere ;  before. 

Feyre  forhede  end  feyre  hefe, 
Soche  a  mayde  was  nerer  lere. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  U.  38,  f .  147. 

3ERIS.    Ears  of  com. 

The  seven  5«ri«  of  grayne  so  plenterous. 
This  day  be  growe  to  fulle  p^eocyoun, 

I^dgate,  MS,  Soe,  Amtiq,  134,  f.  13^ 

3ERLY.    Early. 

He  toke  gode  kepe  to  hys  lore. 
Late  and  terl^  eryrmore. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  il.  38,  f.  12?. 

3ERNE.  (1)  To  yearn ;  to  desire. 

A  man  hys  manhede  shal  ^omo 
Hyraself  and  hys  mcyo*  to  goveme. 

MS  Harl.  1701,  f.  34. 
If  en  5«rfien  Jestes  for  to  here. 
And  romaunce  rede  in  dyverse  manere. 

Curmn'  Mundi,  MS,  Coll,  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  1. 
(2)  Qoickly ;  promptly. 

^emt  thow  moste  thy  sawtere  rede, 
A  nd  of  the  day  of  dome  have  drede. 

MS,  Cott.  Oaud.  A.  U.  f.  127. 

rS)  Yam.    Prompt,  Part, 

(4)  Earnings.    Nominale  MS. 
3BRNYN6E.    Yearning ;  desire. 

So  mote  hyt  be  at  my  ^tmifngt. 
On  hur  ys  alle  my  thoghte. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ft,  ii.  38,  f .  63. 
5BRTHIt7.    Earth. 


Hyt  oon  brodor  in  $ertha  Codes  generaUe  Tykcrc, 
Pope  of  Rome  as  ye  may  here. 

Mis,  Cantab.  Ff.  U  St.CMff 

3ERWIGGE.    An  earwig. 
3ETE.    To  eat 

Hb  wyres  fadir  end  modir  fire 
Of  this  hony  to  fata  jaf  he. 

CmroorMumdi,  MS,ColLTHtt.Camtmb.L4i. 
He  sawe  many  dade  men. 
That  the  bore  slewe  yn  the  wode, 
3«fs  the  flescbc  and  dranke  the  blode. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  U.  38,  f.  109 

(2)  Yet    Perceval,  83. 

(3)  To  cast  metaL    Pr.  Pmv. 
3EVE.    To  give.    (A.^) 

Then  may  the  Cider  wytfaonte  blame 
Crysten  the  chylde,  and  ^eoo  hyt  name. 

MS.  CM.  Claud.  A.  it  t  Its. 
Prayeth  ibr  him,  that  lyeth  now  in  his  dieste. 
To  Ood  aboTe  to  5«o«  hit  soole  good  reste. 

l^dgmU,  MS.  Soe  Jntiq.  134,  f.  8. 

3EVEL.    Evil:barm. 

When  myster  be,  pot  yt  in  Um  yje,  and  it  sdal 
do  away  the  ;#mI,  and  breke  that  weeb. 

MS,  in  Mr.  Pottiffrew'*  Poeiesilpw,  L  11. 

3EY.    An  egg. 

Aftur  Uke  the  5<y  of  an  henae  that  is  fay  led  wfaca 
schehathsete,  and  take  a  lytyl  flax,  and  dip  it  la 
theglayre  of  that  eye,  and  lay  to  the  kancur. 

MS,  in  Mr.  Pettigrtw'e  Pootatoion,  xT.  Cent. 

3EYNB0WGHT.    Redeemed.    (J.^.) 
And  for  the  synne  that  Adam  in  Paradys  dede. 
Ail  we  that  of  him  come  shuld  ha  bynin  sory  stale, 
Nere  the  grace  of  swete  Jheso, 
That  us  yynbowght  thorgh  gostii  Terto. 

ReUgiou*  Poemt,  XT.  Cent. 
3EYNC0ME.    Return.    (J.-S.) 
At  myn  %ewneoa»«  U  my  lif, 
A  son  shal  have  Sara  thl  wyf. 
Conor  Mundl,  MS.  CoB.  Trin.  Canimb.  L  17. 
3EYR.    Every. 

3E3E.  (l)Tojog.    (2)  To  ask. 
3E3EN.    Eyes. 

To  heren  thel  Ufte  her  lejen  glade. 
And  on  her  tongis  thookynge  made. 
Cursor  Mundl,  MS,  CotL  Trin,  Cantab,  f,  110. 

3HE.    Ye. 

yu  that  welyie  here  of  wytte. 
That  is  wytnessyd  of  holy  wryte. 

MS.Douea&i^  t  4S. 

3IFE.    If.    Ismnbras,  241. 
3IFTYS.    Gifts.    Pr,Parv, 
3IKINE.    To  itch.    Pr.  Parv. 
31PPE.    To  chirp,  as  birds  do. 
3IS.    Yes. 

They  tolden  so  they  hadden  doo ; , 

He  seyde  nay  i  they  seyden  ^U. 

GocMT,  MS.  Soe,  Jntiq.  IM,  f.  01. 

3ISKE.    To  sob;  to  cry.    (A.'S.) 
3ISTURDAY.    Yesterday. 

I  hljt  the  ^ioturdaff  seven  shyUyng , 
Have  brok  it  wel  to  thi  clothyng. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  v.  48,  f.  5X 
Sche  seyde,  lordynges,  where  ys  hee 
That  ^nurdaif  wan  the  gree. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff  .  iL  38,  C:  77- 
Spsturde^  he  weddyd  me  with  wronge. 
And  to  nyght  y  have  hym  honge. 

M8,  Cantab.  Ft  IL  X,  f.  U!. 
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5ODE.    Went    {J.-S.) 

ITie  kyng  of  Fraunce  byfore  hym  ^ode. 
With  mynstralles  fuUe  many  and  gode» 

And  lede  hym  up  with  pryde  j 
Clement  to  the  mynstralles  gan  go, 
And  gafe  some  a  stroke,  and  some  two. 
There  dunte  noghte  one  habyde ! 

Octavian,  lAneoUi  MS, 
Tbay  sett  thaire  stedis  ther  thay  stod. 
And  fayrly  passed  the  flode ; 
To  the  chambir  thay  ^ode, 
Thaire  gatis  so  gayne. 

MS,  Lincoln  A.  U  17>  f.  137* 

3OKET.   Disabled? 

Ihc  nemai  no  more 
Grope  under  gore^ 

tho5ml  wll  wold  5ete; 
Y'-^oket  Ic  am  of  jore, 
With  last  and  luther  lore, 
and  sunne  me  hath  hi-set. 

Raliq.  Jntiq,  U.  8ia 
3OKK.    A  yoke. 

Comforteallmen  in  Crystyslawe, 
That  they  hys  50**  love  in  to  drawe. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  il.  38,  f.  5. 
3OKYNGE.    Itching.    Medulla  MS. 
30LDE.    Yielded. 

That  he  no  my5te  with  no  sley5te 
Oute  of  his  hondegete  up  on  heyjte 
Tille  he  was  overcome  and  ^otde, 

Qowtr,  MS,  Soc.  Anttq,  134,  f.  117. 
How  oure  lady  endede  and  50/de 
Uir  semely  soule,  hit  shal  be  tolde. 

Cursor  Mundi»  MS,  CoU,  Trin,  Cantab,  f.  2. 

3OLE.    Yule ;  Christmas. 

Madame,  appone  ^ole  nyghte 
My  warysone  56  me  highte : 
I  aske  noghte  hot  ^one  knyghte 
To  slepe  be  my  syde. 

MS,  Ltneotn  A.  i.  17*  t,  133. 
Faire  scho  prayed  hym  evene  thane, 
Lufamour  his  lemmane, 
Tille  the  heghe  dayes  o{$ote  were  gane 
With  hir  for  to  bee.  Porceval,  1803. 

He  made  me  5omane  at  ^ote,  and  gafe  me  gret  gyftes. 
And  c.  pound  and  a  horse,  and  hamayse  fuUe  ryche. 
Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Uncotn,  t,  Bt 

3OMERAND.    Moaning ;  whining.    Goto, 
3OMERLY.    Lamentably ;  piteously.    Gaw, 
3OND.    Yonder. 

Ooo  take  5ond  man  and  pay  be  tyme. 
And  bidde  hym  thonk  Joly  Robyne; 
We  shalle  sone  have  gamme  gode. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  53. 

3ONI!..    Yonder. 

I  knowebym  by  hb  faire  face, 
That  jone  jong  knyghte  es  he. 

MS,  Linaan  A  L  17*  f.  109. 

3ONG.    Young. 

He  has  with  hym  ^ong  men  thre ; 
Thei  be  archers  of  this  contr^. 
The  kyng  to  serve  at  wllle. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ft  v.  48.  f.  49. 
Fyrst  thow  rooste  thysmynne, 
What  he  ys  that  doth  the  synne ; 
Whether  hyt  be  heo  or  he, 
5ong« oroide,  bonde  or  fre. 

MS.  Cott,  CUtud,  A.  ii.  f.  145. 

30NGE.   Togo)  to  proceeds 


Ac  weste  hit  houre  cellerer. 
That  thou  were  i-eomen  her. 
He  woldesone  after  the  ymge. 
Mid  pikes,  and  stones,  and  sUves  itronf  e ; 
Alle  thine  boneSi  be  wolde  to-breke, 
Then  we  weren  wel  awreke.     Raiq,  Antiq,  ii.  273. 
3ONGLINGES.    Youths. 

yonlkigot  of  the  age  of  on  and  twenty  jer  schuldc 
be  chosen  to  kniithode. 

Vegoeku,  MS.  Douc«  991,  f.  8. 
3OODE.    Went. 

When  he  tylle  hys  lord  come. 
The  lettre  in  hys  hand  he  nome. 
He  sey,  Alle  joode  to  schome  I 
And  went  one  hys  wey.  Degrmant,  127. 

3OP. 

But,  confessour,  be  wys  and  50P, 
And  sende  forth  these  to  the  byschop. 

MS,  Cott,  CUtmd.  A.  U.  f.  148. 
3ORE.    Yore ;  formerly.  . 

$ore  was  seid  and  jut  so  beth, 
Herte  forjeteth  that  eje  not  seth. 

Curoor  Mundi,  MS.  CoU.  Triti.  Qtntab,  f.  28. 
Thus  they  have  do  now  fiille  jore. 
And  alle  ys  for  defawte  of  lore. 

MS.  Cott,  aaudiuoA.  ii.  f.  127. 

(2)  Mercy;  pity.    (J,^S.) 

Oftsythes  scho  sygkyd  sore, 

And  stilly  scho  sayed.  Lord,  thy  jorel 

Wrtghfs  84ven  Sagot»  p.  51 
3ORLE.    Earl. 

The  ^orle  dyede  that  same  5ere, 
And  the  contasse  dere ; 
Botbe  hore  beryelus  y -fftre 
Was  gayly  bydy3th.  Degrevant,  1881 

3ORN.    A  thorn. 
3ORNE.    Quickly. 

The  messengere  thankyth  hym  5ome, 
And  home  agayne  he  can  tume. 

Ma.  Cmtmb,  Ff.  iL38,  f.  96 

5ORTHE.    The  earth. 

Anodur  he  thoght  to  smyjterygtat, 
Hys  bedd  there  on  the  jorthe  lyght. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  170. 
Hys  oon  brodur  in  ^orthe  Oodes  generalle  vykere. 
Pope  of  Rome,  as  ye  may  here ; 
Thys  pope  was  callyd  pope  Urbane, 
For  hym  lovyd  bothe  God  and  man. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ft.  Vi.  38. 

3OUD.    Went.    {J.-S.) 

fhyir  the!  passed  that  flode. 
To  tho  forest  thei  ^otid. 
And  toke  here  stodos  where  thei  stod 
Undur  the  hawthrone.  Degrevant,  028. 

3OUGTHE.    Youth. 

Thorow  Innocence  schortdy  to  conclude,    . 
By  engyn  of  ftaude  hire  jougtho  to  delude. 

Ufdgate,  MS.  Sue,  Antiq.  134,  f.  A. 
Sire,  yf  y  have  in  my  jougtho 
Done  otherwise  in  other  place. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe,  Jntiq.  134,  f .  48. 
3OVE.    Given. 

This  pris  was  jooo  and  spcken  oute 
Amonge  the  heraldJs  alle  aboute. 

Cower,  MS,  Soe,  Antiq.  134,  f.55 
And  openly  hath  jooen  him  a  falle. 

l4tdgate,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq,  194,  f.  ft 
3OW.    You. 

And  say  the  wordes  alle  on  rowe. 
As  anon  I  wole  jow  schowe. 

MS.  Cott.  Ctaud.  A.  IL  t  \»X 
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JOWLE.  (1)  Yule ;  Chriitmas. 

Thyiyi  the  tanie  day  of  ^owte, 
Tlut  thy  Ood  «u  borne  withowt  dole. 

MS,  Cantab.¥L  ti.  38,  f .  90. 

2)  To  yell ;  to  howL 

The  kyng  puMd  therby  u  the  greyhound  was 
that  kept  hJt  lord  and  hit  mayitre,  and  the  grey- 
hound arooe  agayn  hem,  and  bygan  to  $o»te  upon 
hem.  MS.  BodL  546. 

30WTHEDE.    Youth.    (^.-S.) 
Now,  Lorde.  5lf  it  thl  wOle  bee. 
In  ymfthede  penance  send  thou  mee. 
And  welthe  appone  myne  elde.       Imimbra$,  60. 
30WULY.    Gay. 

Moche  of  this  herbe  to  teeth  thu  Uke 
In  water,  and  a  bathe  thow  make : 
Hyt  tdial  the  make  lyft  and  Joly, 
And  alto  lykyng  and  ^wmUf. 

RMiq.  AHtiq,  i.  196. 

30WYNG.    Young. 

When  I  was  jowpng*  et  now  er  56, 
Than  beyd  I  never  a  fayrer  lyfe. 

MS,  Uneotn  A.  1.  17>  f.  Al* 

5OXE.    The  hiccough. 

Tak  tawge,  and  poune  hit  tmal,  and  tempre  hit 
with  aytel,  and  swolue  thurof  ij.  tymes  or  ij|.  and 
that  wule  stanch  the  50M. 

MS.  in  Mr,  PgtHgreu^t  PoueuUm,  zt.  Cent. 
3OYNG.    Young.    Pr.  Panr.  p.  268. 
3UNCH.    Young. 
3UNGTHE.    Youth. 

Or  jyf  thoo  vowe  yn  ^ungthe  or  elde. 

MS.  Harl.  I7OI,  f.  19. 

3WRH.    Through. 

Ml  paleficey  is  of  tre, 

Wiht  nayles  naylede  pork  me, 
Ne  b  more  torwe  to  te, 
Certetnoon  mofe  no  may  be. 

Aefiff.JfiH9.IL  119. 
5YF.    To  §;!▼«. 


Gyftyt  y  hur  51/ wolde 

Of  sylryr  and  of  ryche  goMo. 

M8.  Cataab.  Ff.  U.  a8>  f .  9* 

3YLDE.    To  requite.    (-^.-5.) 

Alle  that  have  my  Ctdur  tlawe. 
And  brojt  hym  owt  of  hyt  lyfedawe. 
I  tchalle  them  jglde, 

M8.Qmtab.VtiL»,  £97. 
3YNDE.    End. 

And  the  begger  at  the  townes  ymde. 

To  hym  wedlokkyt  as  tree 

At  to  the  ryallest  kyng  of  kynde. 

For  alle  ys  but  oon  dygnyt^. 

MS.  Cantab.  F£.  38,  L  48. 

3YNG.    Young. 

Princes  proude  that  beth  in  pres, 
1  wol  ou  telle  thing  not  lees ; 
In  Clsyle  was  a  noble  kyng. 
Fair  and  strong,  and  sumdei  jj^ng. 

Vernon  MS.  Bodl.  Ubr.  f  .  300. 
Than  tpekyth  Octavyon  the  ymg 
Fulle  feyre  to  hyt  lorde  the  kyng. 

if  8.  Cantab.  Ff .  IL  38,  f.  93. 

3YNGE.     To  go ;  to  proceed. 

Make  thy  derk  before  thepmgt 
To  here  lyjt  and  belle  rynge. 

Jf8.  Cotton.  Chud.  A.  IL  f.  151. 

3YS.    Yes. 

Be  God,  teid  the  tcheperde,  jye  ; 
Nay,  teid  oure  kyng,  i-wyt 
Nojt  for  a  tune  of  wyne  I 

JfS.  Cantab.  FCv.  48.  f .  63. 
5y««e,  quod  the  ^TBCher,  y  sawe  hyt. 
The  bacaU  to  the  darke  nyght. 

MS.  Cantab.  FC  U.  38,  f.Sfl8. 

3YT.    Yet    Eglamour,  76, 320. 
And  he  tcfaalle  be  thyn  own  fere. 
Some  wytt  of  hymjyt  may  thou  lere. 

JC5:  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  38,  11  SO. 

Y  do  the  wde  for  to  wyte, 

Y  nel  non  houtbond  have  jyte  / 
Seye  the  knyjthe  whan  je  mete^ 

I  wdhymnogadel  Dtgreeanit  fn. 
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^y*  The  fonowing  list  merely  contains  explanations  of  the  principal  Abbreviations  used  in 
the  foregoing  pages,  with  short  references  to  those  books  and  romances  which  are  most  frequently 
cited.  The  titles  of  the  books  from  which  the  quotations  are  made  have,  however,  been  generally 
given  with  too  much  minuteness  to  require  any  further  explanation. 


Abe,     Abcedarlum. 

Addit,  Additional  Manuscripts,  a  miscellaneout  Col- 
lection in  the  British  Museum  so  called. 

AlU.     Alisaunder. 

Atitaunder.     Weber,  vol.  1. 

Amadaee.  Three  early  English  metrical  Romances,  4to. 
London,  1842. 

Amadas.     Weber,  vol.  Hi. 

Ami*  and  Amiloun.     Weber,  voL  IL 

A.-K.     Anglo-Norman. 

Anc,     Ancient. 

Ant.  S.     Ancient  Songs. 

Angl.     Anglia. 

Antiq,  Culin.  Antlquitates  Culinarlc,  or  cnrions  Tracts 
relating  to  the  Culinary  Affairs  of  the  Old  English. 
By  R.  Warner,  4to.  1791. 

Apol.  LoU,  An  Apology  for  LoUard  Doctrines,  attri- 
buted to  Wickliffe,  now  first  printed  from  a  Manu- 
script in  the  Library  of  Trinity  Collie,  Dublin. 
4to.  Lond.  1848. 

App,    Appendix. 

Arch,     ArchsBologia ;  archaism. 

Arthour  and  Mtrlin.  A  metrical  Romasoe  preserved 
in  the  Auchinleck  MS.  at  Edinburgh,  and  published 
by  the  Abbotsford  Club,  under  the  editorial  care  of 
Mr.  W.  B.  D.  D.  Tumbull.  The  extracts  given 
from  this  work  in  the  foregoing  pages  will  be  found 
in  many  cases  to  vary  from  the  printed  text,  which 
b  so  incorrectly  edited  as  to  be  of  no  authority. 

A,'8,     Anglo-Saxon. 

Bona  Florence  t/Rome,    A  metrical  Romance,  Ritson, 

voL  iii. 
Brit,  Bibl.     British  Bibliographer,  by   Sir  Egerton 

Brydges,  1810. 

Camb,     Cambridge. 

Cant.  T.    The  Canterbury  Tales. 

Cat.     Catalogue. 

Cath.  Angt.  Catholicon  Angllcnm,  an  early  English 
and  Latin  Dictionary,  a  MS.  of  which  is  in  the 
British  Museum. 

Otaueer.  Tyrwhitt's  text  has  been  used,  but  the  re- 
ferences will  generally  also  apply  to  Mr.  Wright's 
improved  edition,  the  first  volume  of  which  has  Just 
appeared. 

Chronicle  ttf England,     R|tson,  vol.  iL 

Chron,  MinUt,  Chronlcon  Mirabile,  or  Extracts  from 
Parish  Registers.     8vo.  Lond.  1841. 

Oegee,     Weber,  vol.  I. 

Const,  Maeon,  An  early  English  Poem,  printed  in  my 
*  Early  History  of  Freemasonry  In  England.'  8vo. 
Lond.  1844. 

Corr.     Correspondence. 

Gov  Mpet,  Lvdus  C'iventriae,  a  Collection  of  Myste- 
ries formeny  represented  at  Coventry  on  the  Feast 
of  Corpus  Christi.    8vo.  IMU 


Dan,     Danish. 

Degrevant,  A  metrical  Romance,  Thornton  Roiyanccs, 

Camden  Soc     1844,  p.  177* 
Depot.  R,  II.     Alliterative  Poem  on  the  Deposition  of 

Richard  II.  Edited  by  Thomas  Wright,  u.a.    4to 

Lond.  1838. 
Deeer,     Description. 
DiaL     Dialect!  dialogue. 
Diet.     Dictionary. 
Dictionary,     A  new  English  Dictionary,  shewing  the 

Etymological  Derivation  of  the  English  Tongue. 

ISmo.  Lond.  1691.     This  Is  merely  a  transUtion 

ttom  Skinner, 
Diet,  Rust.     Dictionarium  Rusticum,  Urbanlcum  et 

Botanlcum,  or  a  Dictionary  of  Husbandry,  &c. 

9  vob.  8vo.  1728. 
Diss,    Dissertation. 
Dram,     Drama ;  dramatic 
Dut,     Dutch. 

Bmari.     Ritson,  vol.  ii. 

RngL     England. 

Br,     Erroneously. 

Brie  <^f  Tolous,     Ritson,  vol.  IIL 

Bxcl,    Exclamation. 

Ftor.  and  Blanch,  Florice  and  Blancheflour,  a  metrlaU 
Romance,  printed  (very  incorrectly)  In  Hartshome*! 
Metrical  Tales.    8vo.  1829. 

Fr,    French. 


Recreation.     In  two 


Gaw.    Syr  Gawayne. 

Cent,  Rec,     The  Gentlemans 

parts,  fol.     By  R.  Blome. 
Germ.    German. 
Gl,     Gloss;  glossary. 
Gr.    Greek. 


Havelok.    A  metrical  Romance,  printed  by  the  Rox> 

burghe  Club,  1828. 
Hist,     Histories;  history. 
Hunttyng  of  the  Hare,    Weber,  vol.  llL 

Illust.    Illustrations. 

Ipomydon.     Weber,  voL  It. 

Island,     IsUndic. 

Itai,    Italian. 

/.  W,     Isle  of  Wight. 

Jamys,  A  very  curious  MS.  of  the  fifteenth  century 
in  my  possession,  containing  medical  Receipts  col« 
lected  by  "  Syr  Tomas  Jamys,  Vicar  off  Badseye*** 
has  been  sometimes  quoted  as  MS.  Jartyt, 


Kyng  Horn,    Ritson,  vol.  ii. 
Kyng  qf  Tare*    Ritson,  vol*  & 

lot.    Latin. 
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Lmt,  M0d,     Medieval  Utin. 

liaunflU,    Rltion,  toL  i. 

La^UFreine,     Weber,  Tol.i* 

Leg.     Legend. 

Leg,  Cathol.      Legends  CathoUca,  a  lytle  Boke  of 

SeynUieOeetet.     8vo.  Edinb.  1840.     Early  Engliih 

roetry  from  the  Auchloleck  MS. 
Lcr.  Tet,     Lexicon  Teiraglotton.     By  James  HowelL 

FoU  1060. 
Une,  MmL     A  valuable  early  MS,  of  Medical  ReceipU 

in  Lincoln  Cathedral. 
I^b.  Dl»e,     Lybeaus  Dbconut. 
I-beam  Di$conu*.     Rltion,  vol.  U. 

Map«§,  The  Latin  Pocmi  commonly  attributed  to 
Walter  Mapee,  collected  and  edited  by  Thomas 
Wright,  Esq.  m.a.     4to.  1841. 

Marg,     Margin ;  marginal. 

Mee*  Aee.     Medical  receipts. 

Met.  Ronu    Metrical  Romances. 

MU.     Miliury. 

Mir,  Mag.  Mirour  for  Magistrates,  reprinted  in  the 
Brit.  Bibl.  voLiv. 

Jfert.  More's  MS.  Additions  to  Ray  refer  to  a  copy 
of  Ray,  ed.  1674,  with  Notes  by  Dr.  Thomas  More, 
preserved  In  the  BrltUh  Museum.  It  was  formerly 
marked  MS.  Sloane454. 

JTorfe  Jrikwre.  A  very  valuable  alliterative  metrical 
Romance,  unpublished,  and  preserved  in  a  MS.  at 
Lincoln  Cathedral  of  the  fifteenth  century. '  Al- 
though the  editor  of  Syr  Oawayne  styles  it  a  Scot- 
tish romance,  1  have  no  doubt  whatever  from  its 
language  that  It  was  written  in  England.  There 
appears.  Indeed,  a  confirmation  of  my  opinion  at 
f.  79  of  the  romance,  **  That  es  Lorrayne  alofede, 
M  Lotuhne  §t  here," 

Merte  ^Arthur.  The  Byrth,  Lyf,  and  Actes  of  Kyng 
Arthur)  of  his  Noble  Knyghtes  of  the  Rounde 
Table,  Ac.  9  vols.  4to.  1817<  Repr.  from  Caxton's 
edition. 

M^et,     Mytteriee. 

Nmoe,    Newcastle. 

Ncmenelaior,  The  Nomoiclator  or  Remembrancer  of 
Adrianus  Junius,  by  Higins  and  Fleming.  8vo. 
Lond.  U8S. 

NomintOe,  Nominate  sub  compendio  compilatum  de 
Axis  et  mobilibus,  a  large  vocabulary  in  Latin  and 
English.  Two  early  MSS.  of  this  valuable  work 
have  been  used ;  one  lent  to  me  by  Mr.  Wright  at 
the  meeting  of  the  British  Archssolc^cal  Association 
at  Winchester  in  1845,  the  other  a  MS.  in  my  own 
pnisission,  illustrated  by  early  drawings  of  the 
artidce  menticmed. 

Nvg,  Jnt.    Nuga  Antique 

OctaviM.    A  metrical  Romance,  printed  by  the.  Percy 

Society.    8vo.  1844. 
Oc«e«teii.    A  metrical  Romanoe,  printed  by  Weber, 

vol.  ilL 
OrtU  mnd  Reg,    A  Collection  of  Ordinances  and  Regu- 
lations for  the  Government  of  the  Royal  Houa^old, 

made  In  divers  Reigns.    4to.  1790. 
Orphee.     Ritaon,  vol.  U. 
€ktf.  Ghee,  Mxk,      A  Glossary   of    Terms  used  In 

Grecian,  Roman,  Italian,  and  Gothic  Ardiitecture. 

Svo.  Oxford.  4th  ed.  1845. 
Pm.t.    Past  tense, 
Percy      Rdlques  of  Andent  English  Poetry.    8vo. 

Load.  1840. 
Pien  PlemghmmH.    The  Vision  and  the  Creed  of  Piers 


Ploughman.      With   Notes,    and  a  GloMvy  by 

Thomas  Wright,  m.a.    1842. 
Poet,     Poetry;  poetical. 
Poi.     PoUtical. 
Pop,     Popular. 

Pop.  AnHq.     Popular  Antiquities. 
Prov.     Proverb:  provincialism. 
Pr,  Pan.     Proroptorium  Parvulorum  secundum  val- 

garera   modum    loquendi  Orientalium  Anglorum, 

1440.  MS.  HarL991.  ff.  206.     Printed  by  Pynaon  in 

1499,  and  several  times  in  the  sixteenth  oaitury. 

The  first  volume  of  a  new  edition,  to  letter  L,  has 

been  recently  published  by  the  Camden  Sodety. 

The  remainder  is  in  the  press,  but  1  have  seen  no 

further  than  the  part  containing  M. 
Ps,  CoU.     A  valuable  early  English  metrical  version 

of    the   Psalms  preserved  In  MS.  Cott.  Vespas 

D.  viL 

Qu.  Rev,     Quarterly  Review. 

Bora  Mat.     Rara  Mathematica. 

Raw!,  Rawlinaon's  Collection  of  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian 
Library. 

Reliq,  Antiq,  Reliqui«  Antlquse.  Scrape  fktMn  An- 
cient MSS,  edited  by  Thomas  Wright  and  J,  O. 
HaUiweU.     2  vols.  8vo.  1841. 

Repr,     Reprint. 

Riehard  Coer  de  Uon,     Weber,  vol.  li. 

Rob,  Ctoue,  Robert  d  Gloucester's  Cbnmide,  ed. 
Heame.    8vo.  1810. 

Seeyn  Sagee,     Weber,  vol.  lil. 

Skak,     Shakespeare. 

Shek.  Ub.     Shakespeare's  Library. 

Shak,  Soc,  Pap,    The  Shakespeare  Sodety'a  Papets. 

8vo.  1844,  Ac, 
Soc.     Society. 
Span,     Spanish. 
Spene,     Spenser. 

Squ^  of  Lowe  Degrl.     Ritaon,  vol.  iil. 
SHm.  Qmee.     Stimulus  Coosdentiss,  an  early  poem  bv 

Hampole. 
Subet,    Substantive. 
8u,  G.     Suio-Oothic. 
Swed,     Swedish. 

Tettt,     Teutonic. 

Torrent,  Torrent  of  Portugal,  an  English  metrical 
Romance,  now  first  publidied  from  an  unique  manu- 
script of  the  fifteenth  century,  preserved  in  the 
Chetham  Library  at  Manchester.     8vo.  Lond.  1842. 

TV.     Translation!  tracts.  * 

Tryanumre,  A  metrical  Romance,  printed  by  Mr. 
Utterson.  1817. 

Tetr,  Tott,  Tumament  of  Totenham,  edited  byThomas 
Wright.  1836. 

Tw.     Twice. 

C/ftfen.     Untoa  Inventories     4ta  1841. 

Var,  dioL     Various  dialects. 
Fooa6.     Vocabulary. 

PFamer.     See  JtUiq,  CMte. 

fFULWerw,    The  ancient  English  itMnaace  of  Wflfiaa 

and  the  Werwolf.    4to.  Lond.  1832.     Edited  by  Ste 

F.  Madden,  for  the  Roxbuzghe  Clisb. 

Ywame  amd  Gawim,     Ritaoa,  voL  L 
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SPECIMENS  OF  THE  EARLY  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE, 

CHRONOLOGICALLY  ARRANGED. 


( 1 )  From  Simon  de  Ghent's  Rule  of  Nim»f  of  the 
earlier  part  qf  the  thirteenth  century. 

Holy  men  -)  holi  wummen  beo^  of  alle  tou- 
dunges  swulSest  ofte  i-tempted,  *}  ban  to 
goddre  heale ;  vor  i^  vihte  ageines  han,  heo 
bigite^  )>e  blisfule  kempene  crone.  Lol 
^auh  hwu  be  rnene^  ham  bi  Jeremie :  perte- 
cutoret  noetri  velocioree  aquilit  ceU,  super 
monies persecuti  suntnos;  in  deserto  insidiati 
sunt  nobis.  )>et  is,  ore  wilSerwines  beo^ 
swifture  pen  pe  eames;  up  o^e  hulles  heo 
clomben  efter  us,  -j  per  fiibten  mid  us,  *7  get 
i^e  wildemesse  beo  aspieden  us  to  slean.  Ure 
wi)>erwine8  beolS  ))reo :  pe  yeond,  pe  world, 
*7  ure  owune  ylesbs,  ase  icb  er  seide.  Liht- 
licbe  ne  mei  me  nout  oj^erbule  i-cnowen  hwuc 
of  |>eo8  |)reo  weorre^  bim;  vor  efericbon 
belpe^  o|>er,  )>auh  pe  veond  kundeliche  egge^ 
us  to  attemesse,  as  to  prude,  to  oyerhowe,  to 
onde,  *}  to  wrelS^e,  -j  to  bore  attri  kundles, 
|yet  beolS  her  efter  i-nemmed,  |yet  flesh  put 
propremen  touward  swetnesse,  -j  touward  eise, 
-]  toward  softnesse,  ant  te  world  bit  mon 
giscen  wordes  weole,  *}  wunne  -)  wurscbipe, 
*7  o)>er  swuche  ginegoven,  )>et  bidweolie^ 
kang  men  to  luvien  one  scheadewe.  peoB 
wi^erwines,  be  seilS,  yoluwed  us  on  hulles,  *} 
awaited  us  i^  wildemesse,  hu  beo  us  muwen 
hermen.  Hul,  )7et  is  heih  lif,  per  pes  deofles 
assauz  beo%  ofte  strengest ;  wildemesse,  pet 
is  onlich  lif  of  ancre  wuninge,  yor  also  ase  ine 
wildemesse  beolS  alle  wilde  bestes,  *}  nuUeiS  | 
nout  i-)>olen  monnes  neiblecbunge,  aub  fleo^ 
hwon  heo  ham  i-berelS  o|yer  i-seoiS,  also  scbulen 
ancren  over  alle  o))re  wummen  beon  wilde  o 
piKe  wise,  *)  peonne  beo^  heo  oyer  alle  o)>re 
leovest  to  ure  Loyerde,  *)  swetest  him  )7imche% 
bam ;  yor  of  alle  flesches  ^nne  is  wilde  deores 
fleschs  leoyest  *}  swetest,  I  p'lsse  wildemesse 
wende  ure  Loyenies  folc,  aseExode  teller,  tou- 
ward ted  eadie  londe  of  Jerusalem,  )>et  be  ham 
hefde  bihoten.  And  ge,  mine  leove  sustren, 
wendeiS  bi  )>en  ilke  weie  toward  te  beie  Jera- 
salem,  to  pe  Idnedom  -p  be  baye%  bibo^n 
his  i-corene.  Go%  paxih  ful  warliche,  yor  i  p'lsse 
wildemesse  beo^  monie  uyele  bestes ;  liun  of 
pmde,  neddre  of  attri  onde,unicorae  of  wretSiSe, 
beore  of  dead  sloublSe,  yox  of  giscunge,  suwe 
of  giyemesse,  soorpiun  mid  te  telle  of  stin- 


kinde  lecherie,  pek  is  gohiesse.    Her  beo^  nu 
a-reawe  i-told  |ye-ieoyen  heaved  sunnen. 

(2)  Hymn  to  the  Fityin,  time  qf  Henry  III. 

Blessed  bao  thn,  UtmU, 

ful  of  hoyene  bllsse, 
Swete  flar  of  puais, 

moder  of  miltenilsse  ( 
Thu  praye  Jtaesu  Crist  thi  soot, 

that  h«  me  i-wjsse, 
Thait  a  kmde  al  swo  the  beo, 

that  he  me  ne  i-misse. 

Of  the,  lUre  layedi,  mln  oreismi 

ich  wile  bighmen  I 
Thi  deore  swete  sonnes  love 

thu  lere  me  to  wlmien. 
Wei  oftekh  sike  and  sonre  make, 

ne  mai  idi  nerere  bllnnen* 
Bote  thu,  thnih  thin  mlldemod, 

bringe  me  out  o&sunnab 

Ofte  the  sdce  mwd, 

tMn  swete  name  ich  calle : 
Ml  flehs  is  foal,  this  world  is  fals, 

thu  loke  that  ich  ne  falle. 
Lavedi  f^eo,  thu  schild  me 

f^m  the  pine  of  helle  1 
And  send  me  into  that  bllsse 

that  tunge  ne  mai  teOen. 

Mine  werkes,  laredi, 

heo  makleth  me  ful  won ; 
Wei  ofte  ich  depie  and  calle, 

thu  i*her  me  for  than. 
Bote  ic  chabbe  the  help  of  the, 

other  I  ne  kan ; 
Hdp  thu  me,  ful  wel  thu  mist, 

thu  helpeit  monia  man. 

I-blessed  beo  thu,  lavedi, 

so  fair  and  sobrlht; 
Al  min  hope  is  uppon  the 

bi  dal  and  bl  nlcht.      • 
Helpe,  thmh  thin  mllde  mode, 

for  wel  wel  thu  mist. 
That  idi  nevere  for  fsondes  sake 

ftir-go  thin  eche  liht. 

Briht  and  scene  quen  of  hoyene, 

ich  bidde  thin  sunncs  bore  t 
The  sunnes  that  idi  habbe  i-oun, 

heo  rewweth  me  ful  sore. 
Wel  ofte  Ich  chabbe  the  fur-saken, 

the  wU  ich  nerer  eft  moffe; 
Layedi,  for  thine  sake, 

treuthca  feondet  lorsb 
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I-blBiMfl  beo  tho,  UTedi, 

to  feir  and  m>  hendet 
Tho  pimto  Jhem  Crist  thi  looe. 

that  he  me  i-Mode, 
Whare  a  londe  al  two  ich  beo, 

•r  idi  honne  wende. 
That  Ich  mote  in  \mniA 

woDien  withuten  ende. 
Bricht  and  tcene  quen  of  ttorre, 

•o  me  liht  and  lere. 
In  this  fklse  fllule  world 

so  me  led  and  steore. 
That  ich  at  min  ende  dai 

ne  habbe  non  feond  to  fete; 
Jhesu,  mit  ti  swete  blod, 

thu  bohtest  me  f  ul  dere. 
Jhesn,  selnte  Marie  sone, 

thu  i-her  thin  moder  bone  i 
To  the  ne  dar  I  clepien  noht, 

to  hire  ich  make  min  mene ; 
Thu  do  that  Ich  for  hire  sake 

beo  1-maked  so  dene. 
That  ich  noht  at  dai  of  dome 

beo  flemed  of  thin  ezsene. 
M8,  Egtrton  «13»  Rriiq.  Amtiq.  i.  1Q2-3. 

(3)  From  the  Harrowing  of  HeU,  MS,  Digby  86, 

time  of  Edward  I. 
Hou  Jhesu  Crist  herowede  helle, 
Of  harde  gates  ich  wille  telle. 

Lere  flrend,  nou  beth  siille, 

Lesteth  that  ich  tellen  wille. 

Ou  Jhesu  Cader  him  blthout^ 

And  Adam  hout  ot  helle  broute. 

In  helle  was  Adam  and  Ere, 

That  weren  Jhesu  Crist  wel  leve; 

And  Seint  Johan  the  Baptist, 

That  was  newen  Jhesu  Crist ; 

Davit  the  prophete  and  Abraham, 

For  the  sunnes  of  Adem ; 

And  moni  other  holi  mon, 

Mo  then  idi  ou  tellen  con  ; 

Till  Jhesu  fader  nom  lies  and  blod 

Of  the  maiden  Marie  god. 

And  suth  then  was  don  ful  michd  some, 

Bonden  and  beten  and  maked  ful  lome, 

Tiiie  that  Oode  Friday  at  non, 

Thenne  he  was  on  rode  i-don. 

His  honden  Arom  his  body  wonden. 

Nit  here  mi5te  hoe  him  shenden. 

To  helle  sone  he  nom  gate 

Adam  and  Eve  hout  to.Uket 

Tho  the  he  to  helle  cam, 

Suche  wordes  he  liigan. 

(4)  Prom  *  Cokaygne;  a  poem  wrUten  very  early 

in  the  fourteenth  century* 
Ther  is  a  wd  foir  abbd. 
Of  white  monkes,  and  of  grd, 
Ther  beth  bowris  and  ludles: 
Al  of  pasteiis  beth  the  walles. 
Of  fleis,  of  flsse,  and  rich  met. 
The  likfullist  that  man  mai  et. 
Fluren  cakes  beth  the  schingles  alle, 
Of  cherche,  cloister,  boure  and  halle. 
The  pinnesbeth  fatpodlnges, 
Ridi  met  to  princes  and  kinges. 
Ther  is  a  cloister  fair  and  1131, 
Brod  and  lang,  of  sembli  si;t. 
The  pliers  of  that  doistcr  alle 
Beth  i-tumed  of  cristale. 
With  harlas  and  capitale 
Of  grene  laspe  and  rede  eorato. 


In  the  praer  is  a  tre 
Swithe  likfUl  for  to  se. 
The  rote  is  gfaigerir  and  galtngilp, 
The  Sloans  beth  al  sed  wale. 
Trie  maces  beth  the  flur^ 
The  rind  cand  of  swet  odor ; 
The  frute  gilofte  of  gode  smakke. 
Of  cucubes  ther  nis  no  lakke. 

MS.  aarL9iy,t.  A. 

(5)  From  the  Proverbe  of  Hendyng,  MS,  Harl 

2253,  time  of  Edward  IL 

Mon  that  wol  of  wysdam  heren. 
At  wyse  Hendyng  he  may  lemen. 
That  wes  Maroolves  sone ; 

Gode  thonkes  ant  monie  thewes 
'  For  te  teche  fde  shrewes. 
For  that  wes  ever  is  wooe. 
Jhesu  Crist,  al  folkes  red. 
That  for  us  alle  tholede  ded 

U|K>n  the  rode  tre, 
Lene  us  aile  to  ben  wys. 
Ant  to  ende  in  his  servys! 

Amen,  par  charite  I 
« God  bighming  maketh  god  endyng.' 
Quoth  Hendyng. 

Wyt  ant  wysdom  lumeth  5eme» 
Ant  loke  that^none  other  weme 

To  be  wys'ant  hende; 
For  betere  were  to  bue  wis. 
Then  for  te  where  fdi  ant  grys, 

Wher  so  mon  shal  ende. 

<  Wyt  ant  wysdom  is  god  warysoun/ 

Quoth  Hendyng. 
Ne  may  no  mon  that  Is  In  londe. 
For  nothyng  that  he  con  fonde, 

Wonen  at  home  ant  spede ; 
So  fele  thewes  for  te  leotne, 
Ase  he  that  hath  y-sotht  5eome 

In  wd  fde  theode. 

<  Ase  fde  thede,  ase  fele  thewes  ;* 

Quoth  Hendyng. 

(6)  The  Creedy  from  a  MS.  written  m  the  reigm 

of  Edward  III. 

I  byleve  in  God,  fader  almy^thi,  maker  of  herese 
and  of  erthe,  and  in  Jhesu  Crist,  the  sone  of  hym 
only  oure  lord,  the  wudie  b  consceyved  of  tl»e  holy 
gost,  y-boren  of  Marie  mayden,  suffrede  passkran 
under  Pounce  Pilate,  y-crucifled,  ded,  and  buried; 
weute  doun  in  to  helle,  the  thridde  day  be  roM 
from  dethe,  he  steyet  up  to  hevenes,  he  sitteth  on 
the  rijt  syde  of  God  the  fadur  almyjti,  thennes  he  Is 
to  come  to  deme  the  queke  and  the  dede.  I  byleve 
in  the  holy  gost,  holy  chirche  general,  the  co> 
munyng  of  halewes,  the  forjefenesse  of  synnes,  the 
rysyng  of  flech,  and  the  lyf  whit-oute  ende.   Amen. 

(7)  From  a  poem  on  blood-letting^  written 

J.D.  1380. 
MaystrU  that  uthyth  blode  letyn^. 
And  therwyth  giteth  50WT  levyng. 
Here  56  may  lere  wysdom  ful  gode. 
In  what  place  50  schuUe  let  blode 
In  man,  woman,  and  in  childe. 
For  evelys  that  ben  wyk  and  wildr 
Weynis  ther  ben  .xxx,«i  and  two 
That  on  a  man  mot  ben  undo  ; 
.xvj.  in  the  he\ed  ftal  ri5t. 
And  .xvj.  beneth  in  50W  i-pyjU 
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In  what  place  thay  schal  be  founde, 

I  tcfaal  50W  telle  in  a  ttounde. 

Betydis  the  ere  ther  ben  two. 

That  on  a  man  mot  ben  undo 

To  kepe  hys  hered  tro  eryl  turnyng. 

And  tro  the  icalle,  wy  thout  letyng. 

Two  at  the  templys  thay  mot  bl«de 

For  stoppynge  of  kynde»  at  I  rode. 

And  on  is  in  the  mydde  for-herede. 

For  lepre  tausfleme  mot  blede. 

Abowe  the  noie  thare  is  on. 

For  Itiethynge  mot  be  undon ; 

And  also  whan  eyhen  ben  sore. 

And  for  retyng  gout  eTeremore. 

Two  they  ben  at  the  eyhen  ende* 

Whan  they  beth  bleryt  for  to  amende. 

And  for  that  cometh  of  nnokynge, 

I  wol  tel  yow  no  letynge. 

At  the  holle  of  the  jrot  tlMT  ben  two. 

That  for  lepre  and  streyt  breytmot  be  undo. 

In  the  lyppys  aUJ.  ther  ben  gode  to  bledene. 

As  I  yow  telle  now  bydene ; 

Two  by  the  eyhen  abowen  alio, 

I  telle  yow  there  ben  two 

For  sor  of  tho  mowthe  to  blede, 

What  hy  t  is  I  fynde  as  I  rede. 

Two  under  the  tongue  wy  thout  lese 

Mot  blede  tm  the  squynase  t 

And  whan  the  townge  is  akynge 

Thro5t  any  maner  swollynge. 

(8)  From  an  aatrologieal  MS.  written  about  the 
year  1400. 

Man  bom  wfle  the  sonne  is  in  Cankyr,  that  is  the 
xiilj.  day  in  Jun  tyl  the  ziij.  day  in  Jul,  xxx.  day.  Is 
whit  colorid,  femynin  herte  ;  but  he  be  bom  the  owr 
of  Mars  or  of  Sol  or  of  Jupiter,  man  bold  and  hardy, 
and  sly  Inowh  to  falshede  and  tresowne,  fayr  spekere 
and  evil  spekere,  and  suptyl  and  wily  and  fkls, 
broken  in  arm  or  in  fase,  deseit  In  chtyl  or  nere, 
mekyl  wytty  and  mlkyl  onwis  and  onkynde,  and  fals 
in  fele  thin^  In  word  and  dede;  shrewe  to  woordln 
wyth,  hatyd  of  fcle  and  of  wol  fewe  lowyd ;  a  woro^ 
man  sehal  make  him  to  sinne;  he  schal  lorin  a 
woman  brown  of  complexown  and  of  bettur  blod 
than  is  hymielf ;  he  schal  lovlnno  man  but  for  hlis 
ewne  profjrt. 

(9)  Jeonff,  teny>»  Henry  VL 

What  so  mene  seyne^ 
Love  is  no  peyne 
To  theme  i erteyne 

Butt  Tarians ; 
For  they  constreyne 
Ther  hertes  to  feyne, 
Ther  mowthis  to  pleyse 

Ther  displesauns. 
Whych  is  in  dede 
Butt  feynyd  drede, 
So  God  me  tpede ! 

And  dowbilnyt. 
Ther  othis  to  bede, 
Ther  lyyys  to  lede. 
And  profolth  mede 

New-fjsngellenys. 
For  whenne  they  pray, 
Ye  thalle  hare  nay. 
What  to  they  say. 

Beware,  for  shame. 
Porererydaye 
They  waite  ther  pray. 


Wher  so  they  may. 

And  make  butt  game 
Theone  semyth  mo 
Ye  may  welle  se 
They  be  so  1^ 

Ineryry  plase: 
Hitt  were  pet< 
Butt  they  shold  be 
Bogelid,  perd^, 

Withowtyne  grase. 

ifS.  (tontad.  Ff.l 


6,f.4& 


(10)  Extract  from  the  Romance  of  Sir  Perceval, 

written  about  1440. 
Thofe  he  were  of  no  pryde, 
Forthirmore  ganne  he  glyde 
Tille  a  chambir  ther  besyde. 

Moo  sellys  to  see ; 
Riche  clothes  fande  be  spred^ 
A  lady  slepande  on  a  bedde. 
He  said,  «« Fonothe,  a  tokyne  to  wedde 

Salle  thou  lefe  with  mee." 
Ther  he  kyste  that  sweCe  thynge. 
Of  hir  fynger  he  tuke  a  rynge, 
His  awenne  modlr  takynnynge 

He  lefte  with  that  fke. 
He  went  forthe  to  his  mere, 
Tuke  with  hym  his  schorte  spere, 
Lepe  one  lofte  as  he  was  ere. 

His  way  rydes  he. 
Now  on  his  way  rydes  he, 
Moosellesto  see;' 
Aknyghte  wolde  henedis  boe 

Withowttene  any  bade. 
He  come  ther  the  kyng  was 
Serrede  of  the  flrste  mese. 
To  hym  was  the  maste  has 

That  thechilde  hade; 
And  thare  made  he  no  lett 
At  jate,  dore  newykett, 
Bot  in  graythely  he  gett, 

Syche  malstres  he  made ! 
At  his  first  In  oomynge. 
His  mere  withowttene  faylynge 
Kyste  the  forherede  of  the  kynge. 

So  nerehande  he  rade  I 
The  kyng  had  ferly  thaa. 
And  up  his  hande  ganne  he  taa, 
And  putt  It  forthir  hym  fraa 

The  mouthe  of  the  mere. 
He  salde,  *'  Faire  chUde  and  free, 
Stonde  stille  besyde  mee. 
And  telle  me  wythene  that  thou  bee. 

And  what  thou  wille  here." 
Thanne  saide  the  fole  of  the  Aide, 
"  I  ame  royne  awnne  modlrs  chllde 
Comene  tro  the  woddea  wylde 

Tille  Arthure  the  dere  { 
3isterday  saw  I  knyghtis  three, 
Siche  one  salle  thou  make  mee 
On  this  mere  by-for  the, 

ThI meteor  thou  schere!" 

(11)  From  MS.  Porkington  10,  %Dritten  in  the 

reign  of  Edward  IV. 

God  that  dyed  for  us  alle. 

And  dranke  bothe  eytell  and  galle. 

He  bryng  us  alle  oute  off  bale  ; 
And  gyve  hym  good  lyre  and  long. 
That  woll  attend  to  my  song. 

And  herkyne  oil  to  my  talle. 
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Thcr  dwdyd  a  man  in  my  eomtH, 
The  wyche  hade  wyvyi  thie 

Yb  proiet  of  certya  tyne  { 
Be  hyf  tjnt  wjtk  a  diyld  ha  had,     * 
The  wyehe  was  a  propyr  lad 

And  ryfht  an  happy  hyadt 
And  bh  fider  lovyd  hym  ryght  welle, 
Hyt  tteppenlane  lovyd  hyme  Qevar  a  delle, 

I  telle  )o«e  as  y  thynke ; 
She  thoght  hyt  lost  he  the  rode 
Alle  that  ever  dyd  hyme  good, 

OfTmette  other  of  drynke  t 
Not  halfe  ynowe  thereof  he  had, 
And  5yt  in  faythe  hit  was  fulle  bad, 

And  alle  hyr  thoght  yt  loet. 

Y  pray  God  evyll  mot  eche  Cure, 
For  oft  tche  dyde  hym  moche  care, 

At  far  forthe  as  sdie  durst  I 
She  good  wyflb  to  hyr  husbood  yooe  say. 
For  to  put  away  thys  boy 

Y  hold  yt  for  the  beste; 
In  foyth  he  hys  a  lether  lade, 

Y  wold  som  other  man  hym  had. 
That  beter  my5t  hym  diaste. 

Than  anone  spake  the  good  man. 
And  to  hys  wyfftayd  he  than. 

He  ys  but  5ong  of  age, 
He  schall  be  with  us  lenger, 
Tyll  that  he  be  strcnger. 

To  wyn  beter  wage. 
We  have  a  mane  a  strong  Areke, 
The  wyche  one  fyid  kypythe  owr  nette. 

And  slepyth  half  the  day ; 
He  schall  come  home  be  Mary  myld. 
And  to  the  fyide  echalle  go  the  chyld« 

And  kepe  hem  jyfe  he  may 


(12)  J  letter,  temp,  Hmfy  VIIL 

Ryghte  hooonible  and  my  lyngnlat  goode  locde 
and  mayster,  all  drcumstmancys  and  thankes  sett 
aside,  'pleasithe  yt  youre  good  lordeshipe  to  be  ad- 
vertlsid,  that  where  I  was  constitute  and  ntade  by 
youre  honorable  desire  and  commaundmente  oom- 
missarie  gcnerall  tf  the  dyosese  of  Saynte  Aasapb, 
I  have  done  my  dylygeos  and  dutie  for  the  expal- 
singe  and  takynge  awaye  of  certen  abu^ons,  super- 
stldons,  and  ipocrytes  usid  within  the  saide  dioscce 
of  Saynte  Assaph,  acordynge  to  the  kynges  honorable 
actes  and  liOuuctions  thcrin  made.  That  notwitb- 
stondinge,  there  ys  an  hni^  of  Darvellgadarn  within 
thesaldedlossse.  In  whome  the  people  have  so  greate 
confidence,  hope,  and  tmste,  that  they  cuaune 
daylye  a  plllgramage  unto  hym,  somme  withe  kyae, 
other  with  oxen  or  horsis,and  the  teste  withe  money, 
iosorouehe  that  there  was  fyre  or  syze  huwlrethe 
piHgrames,  to  a  mans  estimacion,  that  oflfered  to  the 
saide  image  the  fifte  dale  of  this  preseote  moneche 
of  Aprill.  The  innoccnte  people  hathe  ben  sore 
aluryd  and  entisid  to  worsh^  the  saide  image,  in- 
somuche  that  there  is  a  commyn  sayinge  as  yet 
amongist  them  that  whoeoerer  will  oftr  aaie  thinge 
to  the  saide  image  of  DareUgadam,  he  hathe  power 
to  fiitche  hym  or  them  that  so  offscs  oute  of  hdl 
when  they  be  dampned.  Therfore,  for  the  reforma- 
don  and  amendmcnte  of  the  ptemJessi,  I  woUe 
gladlie  knowe  by  this  berer  yoare  beootmblepfeasare 
and  will,  as  knowithe  God,  who  erer  prescrre  yoar 
lordeshipe  kmge  In  wtithe  and  honor.  Writca 
in  Northe  Wales,  the  t).  daye  of  this  preKMa 
AprUl. 

Yonra  badman  aad  dayelyt  ontor  by  dntle, 

EusPbics. 


r£l   iND. 
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—6.  Roman  Imperial  Coins— «.  Roman  British  Coins— 7.  Ancient  British 
Coinage— 8  Anglo-Saxon  Coinage— 9.  English  Coinage  flrom  the  Conquest— 
10  Scotch  Coinage— 11.  Coinage  of  Ireland— 12.  Anglo-Chillio  Coins — 18.  Con- 
tinental  Money  In  the  Middle  Ages— 14.  Various  Representatives  of  Coinage— 
16.  Forgeries  in  Ancient  and  Modem  Times— lOw  Table  of  Prices  of  English 
Coins  realiied  at  Poblio  Sales. 
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S  BOOKS  PUBLISHED  OR  SOLD  BY 

AEERMAN'S  (J.  Y.)  Hemains  of  Pagan  Saxondom,  principallj  frcm 
Tumuli  in  Elngland,  drawn  from  the  originals.  Described  and 
illustrated.  One  handsome  volume,  4tOy  iUMttratei  witk  40 
00L0X7BKD  PLATES,  half  morocco,    £2.  2s  (original  price  £8) 

The  pUtet  sre  admirably  exeeated  by  Mr.  fiasiie,  axMl  eoloored  onder  ttie 
df  rection  of  the  author,  which  is  not  the  case  with  a  re-lssne  of  the  volome 
DOW  sold  bound  in  cloth.  It  is  a  work  well  worthy  the  notice  of  the  Ardueologist^ 

AKERMAN'S   (J.   Y.)  Coins  of  the  Romans  relatmg  to  Britain. 
Described  and  Illustrated.     Second  tdUUm,  greatly  enlarged, 
Svo,  with  platet  and  woodetti$f  doth,    10s  6d 
The  "  Prix  de  Nomismati^ae"  was  awarded  by  the  French  Institote  to  the 
author  for  this  work. 

"  Mr.  Akerroan's  volmne  contains  a  notice  of  every  known  rarlety,  wi^ 
copious  illnatrations,  and  is  publislied  at  a  Terr  moderate  price ;  it  should  be 
consulted,  not  merely  for  these  particular  coins,  but  also  for  fuctB  most  Talnablo 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  Romano-British  HiaiU>Tj.**'-ArekceoL  JowmaL 

AKERMAN'S  (J.  Y.)  Ancient  Corns  of  Cities  and  Prinoes,  Geo- 
graphically Arranged  and  Described — ^EUspania^  Gallia^  Britannia. 
8to,  with  engravingt  of  many  hundred  Coimfrom  actual  examplet. 
Cloth.    7s  6d  (original  price  18s) 

AKERMAK'S  (J.  Y.)  Tradesman's  Tokens  struck  in  London  and 
its  Vicinity,  from  1648  to  1671,  described  from  the  originals  in 
the  British  Museum,  &c.  8^0,  with  8  platet  ofnumerout  examples, 
doth,  78  6d  (original  price  158.) — labqx  fafxb  in  4tOy  doth.   15s 

This  work  comprises  a  list  of  neu-ly  8000  Tokens,  and  contains  occasional 
Olnstrative,  topographical,  and  antiquarian  notes  on  persons,  places,  streets, 
old  tavern  and  cofieo-honse  si^,  l(c,  Ac.,  with  an  inwodoctory  account  of  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  such  a  currency. 

AKERMAN'S  (J.  Y.)  List  of  Tokens  issued  by  Wiltshire  Tradesmen 
in  the  Seyenteenth  Century.    8vo,  plates,  seised,    la  6d 

AKERMAN'S  (J.  Y.)  Wfltshire  Tales,  illustrative  of  the  Manners, 
Customs,  and  Dialect  of  that  and  adjoining  Cormties.    12mo, 
doth.    2b  6d 
*'  We  will  conclude  with  a  simple  but  hearty  recommendation  of  a  little  book 

which  is  as  humourous  for  the  drolleries  of  Uie  stories  as  it  is  interesting  as  a 

picture  of  rustic  manners."— Tottic't  Weekly  Paper. 

AKERMAN'S  (J.  Y.)  Spring  Tide ;  or,  the  Angler  and  his  Friends. 
12mo,  plates,  doth.    28  6d  (original  price  ^b) 

These  Dialogues  incidentally  illustrate  the  Dialect  of  the  West  of  England. 

"Never  in  our  recollection  has  the  contemplative  man's  reereation  been 
rendered  more  attractive,  nor  the  delights  of  a  country  life  set  forth  with  a 
truer  or  more  discriminating  zest  than  in  these  pleasant  pages."— ^ent.'«  Uag. 

ALEXANDER  (W.,  UxU  Keeper  of  the  Prints  in  the  British  Museum) 
Journey  to  Beresford  Hall,  in  Derbyshire,  the  Seat  of  Charles 
Cotton,  Esq.,  the  celebrated  Author  and  Angler.  Crown  4to, 
printed  on  tinted  paper,  with  a  spirited  frontispiece,  representing 
Walton  and  his  adopted  Son,  Cotton,  in  the  Fishing-house,  and 
vignette  title  page.    Cloth*    6a 

Dndicated  to  the  Angleic  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Tailoas  Walton  and  Cotton 
dubs.    OfUy  100  printed. 
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ALFRED'S  (King)  Anglo-Saxon  Version  of  the  Compendious  Hia- 
tory  of  the  World  by  Orosius,  with  Translation,  Notes,  and 
Dissertations,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bosworth,  ProftatorqfAnglo- 
Saxon  at  ChrforcL  Royal  Svo,  map  and  fa€nm%lei  of  the  MSS., 
cloth.     16s 

ALFRED  (King).— Memorials  of  King  Alfred,  being  Essays  on  the 
History  and  Antiquities  of  England  during  the  Ninth  Century — 
the  Age  of  King  Alfred.  Bt  various  Authors.  Edited  and  in 
part  written  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gules.  Royal  Svo,  pp.  400, 
coloured  plate  of  K.  Alfred! s  Jewels  aetfen  plcUes  of  Anglo-Saxon 
Comt,  €tnd  vtetta  of  Qrimhald^s  Crypi,  dotk,    7s  6d 

ALLIES  (Jabez,  F.S.A.)  The  Ancient  British,  Roman,  and  Saxon 
Antiquities  and  Folk-Lore  of  Worcestershire.  Svo,  pp.  500,  teith 
6  plaiea  and  40  woodcuts,  Second  Edition,  cloth,  7s  6d  (ori^ml 
price  14s) 

"  The  good  people  of  Worcestershire  are  hidebted  to  Mr.  Jabei  Alliee  for  a 
very  hanoaome  voliune  illustrative  of  the  history  of  their  native  oonnty.  His 
book,  which  treats  On  the  Ancient  BrUi»hy  Romany  and  Saxon  AntiquUiea  and 
Folklore  of  WorotsUnhirt^  has  now  reached  a  second  edition :  and  as  Mr. 
Allies  has  embodied  in  this,  not  onlj  the  additions  made  bv  him  to  the  original 
work,  but  also  several  separate  publications  on  points  of  folk-lore  and  legendary 
interest,  few  counties  can  boast  of  a  more  industriously  or  carefully  compiled 
history  of  what  may  be  called  its  popular  antiquities.  The  work  is  very 
handsomely  illustrated."— wYotos  and  (^ueriu. 

ANDERSON  (Wm.)  Oenealogy  and  Stumames,  with  some  Heraldic 
and  Biographical  Notices.  Svo,  woodcuts  of  Arms  and  Seals, 
doth,    ds  6d  (original  price  6s)  1S65 

ANGLO-SAXON  Version  of  the  Life  of  St  Guthlac,  Hermit  of 
Croyland.  Printed,  for  the  first  time,  from  a  MS.  in  the 
Cottonian  Library,  with  a  Translation  and  Notes  by  Charlbs 
Wyclifpb  Goodwin,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge. 
12mo,  doth.     5s 

ANGLO-SAXON  Version  of  the  Hexameron  of  St.  Basil,  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Remains  of  St.  Basil's  Admonitio  ad  Filium  Spiritu- 
alem.  Now  first  printed  from  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
with  a  Translation  and  Notes  by  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Nobman.  Svo, 
second  edition,  enlarged,  setoed.    4s 

ANGLO-SAXON. — Narratiunculse  Anglice  Conscripta.  De  perga- 
menis  excribebat  notis  illustrabat  eruditis  copiam,  faciebat  T, 
Oswald  Cockayne,  M.A    Svo.    6s 

Containing  Alexander  the  Great's  Letter  to  Aristotle  on  the  situation  of 
India— Of  wonderful  things  in  the  ik^t— The  Passion  of  St  Margaret  the 
Yirgin— Of  the  Generation  of  Man,  &c. 

ANGLO-SAXON.— A  Fragment  of  .^Hfric's  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar, 
.^Ifric's  Q^ossary,  and  a  Poem  on  the  Soul  and  Body,  of  the 
Xllth  Century,  discovered  among  the  Archives  of  Worces^ver 
Cathedral,  by  Sir  Thomas  Philliffs,  Bart.  Folio,  privatilt 
PRINTED,  sewed.  Is  6d 
Several  other  Anglo-Saxon  works  will  be  found  in  this  Catalogue. 
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ABCH^OLOGIA  CAMBRENSia— A  Record  oC  the  Antiqnitiei, 
Hiatorical,  Qenealogical,  Topographical,  and  Architectural,  of 
Wales  and  Ha  Marehea.  Firat  Series,  oompletey  4  Tolfl>  Svp^ 
ffkmy  flaUi  and  WMfJcuU,  dctk,    £2.  2b 

Odd  Parte  may  be  bad  to  complete  Betai 

Second  Series,  6  toIs,  8vo,  dotk.    £3.  8s 

Third  Series,  yol  1  to  12.    £1.  10b  each 

Published  by  the  Cambrian  Arcbeological  Aisociatioa. 

ABCHJeOLOGICAL  INSTITUTK— Report  of  the  TransacttonB 
of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Archoological  Institute  held  at 
Chichester,  July,  1858.    8to,  many  plates  and  woodcuU,  doth, 
7s  6d 
Printed  nnifonnly  with  the  other  Anniisl  Ckngnsiea  of  the  instttnftiL 

ARCHER  FAMILY.— Kemorials  of  Families  of  the  Surname  of 
Archer  in  various  Counties  of  England,  and  in  Scotland,  Irdand, 
Barbadoes,  America,  kc  Bj  Capt  J.  H.  Lawbjdici  ARnfiKB, 
4to,  Imtfno  copiei  printedf  doth,    128  6d 

ATKINSON'S  (Qeoi^ge,  Serjeant  at  Law)  Worthies  of  Westmoreland ; 
or,  Biographies  of  Notable  Persons  Bom  in  that  County  since 
the  Reformation.     2  toIb,  post  Svo,  doth,    6b  (original  price  16b) 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  of  Joseph  Libteb  (a  Nonconformist),  of 
Bradford,  Yorkshire,  with  a  contemporaiy  accoimt  of  the 
Defence  of  Bradford  and  Capture  of  Leeds,  by  the  Parliamen- 
tarians,  in  1642.  Edited  by  Thos.  Wbiqht,  F.S.A.  8to^  doth.  2s 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  of  Thomas  Wright,  of  Birkenshaw,  in  the 
County  of  York,  1736-1797.    Edited  by  his  Grandson,  Thomas 
Wright.  M.A.,  F.aA.    Fcp.  8vo,  pp.  876,  doth    6s 
ParUcolaiiy  interesting  abont  Bradford*  Leedi,  Halifax,  and  tbefr  neSghboor- 

hoods,  and  a  coriouB  picture  of  manners  and  persons  in  the  middle  of  ttae  last 

oentory. 

AUTOGRAPHICAL  Miscellanj ;  a  Collection  of  Autograph  Let- 
ters,   Interesting   Documents,    &c.,  executed  in  facsimile  by 
Fredk.  Netherclift,  each  facdmile  accompanied  with  a  psge 
of  letter-press  by  R.  Sims,  of  the  British  Museum.    Royal  4to^ 
A  HANDSOME  VOL,  extra  doth     £1.  Is  (original  price  £1.  168) 
Containing  Hixty  examples  of  hitherto  nnpublished  Letters  and  Documents 
of  Blake,  Boileau,  Buonaparte,  Bums,  Calvin,  Camden,  Carrier,  Cattierine  de 
Medicis,  Charles  I.,  Chatterton,    Congreve,   Crammer.    Cromwell,    Danton, 
IXAubigne,  Dryden,  Edward  VL,  Elizabeth.  Elizabeth  (sister  of  Louis  XVI.X 
Franklin,  Qalilei,  GloTer,  Qoethe,  OoldBmith^  Henry  YIIL,  Hyde  (AnneX  James 
II.,  Jonson.  Kepler,   Kotzebne,  Latimer,  M)yola,  Louis  XIV.,  Louis  X?L, 
Luther.  Ifatntenon,  Maria  Antoinette,  Marlborough,  Marmontel,  Maiy  Queen 
of  Scots.  Melancthon;  Newton,  Penn,  Pompadour,  Pole  (CardinalX  Raleigh, 
Ridley.  BobespierrB.  Rousseau,  Rubens,  Sandl  Schiller,'  Spenser,  Sterne,  Tasso, 
Voltaire,  Walpole  (HoraoeX  Washinoton,  Wolfe,  Wolsey,'  Wren,  and  Yotmg. 

For  the  interesting  nature  of  the  documents,  this  collection  far  excels  all  the 
prepious  ones.  With  two  exceptions  (formerly  badly  exeotftedX  they  bare 
never  been  published  before. 

BAIGENT  (F.  J.,  of  Wincheiler)  History  and  Antiquities  of  tha 
Parish  Church  of  Wyke,  near  Winchester.  8to,  enffraviHgt, 
2s  6d 
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BANKS'  (Sir  T.  C.)  Baronia  Anglia  Concentrato,  or  a  Concentration 
of  all  the  Baronies  called  Baronies  in  Fee,  deriving  their  Origin 
from  Writ  of  Summons,  and  not  from  any  Specific  Limited 
Creation,  showing  the  Descent  and  Line  of  Heirship,  as  well 
of  those  Families  mentioned  by  Sir  William  Dugdale,  as  of 
those  whom  that  celebrated  Author  has  omitted  to  notice ;  in- 
terspersed with  Interesting  Notices  and  Explanatory  Remarks. 
Where  to  is  added,  the  Proo&  of  Parliamentary  Sitting,  from 
the  Reign  of  Edward  L  to  Queen  Anne ;  also,  a  Glosmtry  of 
Dormant  EnglUh^  Scotch,  and  Irish  Peerage  Titles,  with  rtferencc 
to  ^returned  existing  Heirs,  2  vols,  ito,  doth.  Ids  (original 
price  £3.  Ss) 


hABamPAFKR  Corr  (very  few  printed),    2  vols.    £1.  Is 


A  book  of  great  renearch,  by  the  well-known  author  of  the  *'  Dormant  and 
Extinct  Peerage,"  and  other  heraldic  and  historical  workn.  Those  fond  of 
genealogical  pursuits  ought  to  secure  a  copv  while  it  is  so  cheap,  ft  may  be 
considered  a  supplement  to  his  former  works.  Vol.  ii.  pp.  210  300.  contains 
an  Historical  Account  of  the  first  Settlement  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  foundation 
of  the  Order  of  Nora  Scotia  Baronets,  diHtinguishing  those  who  had  seizin  of 
lands  there. 

BANKS'  (W,  Stott,  qf  Wakefield)  Walks  in  Yorkshire.  I.  In  the 
North  West.  •  IL  In  the  North  Eaflt  Thick  fcap.  8vo,  2  large 
mapst  doth,    58 

— ^^  N.  E.  portion  separately,  comprising  Redcar,  Saltbum, 
Whitby,  Scarborough,  and  Filey,  and  ihe  Moors  and  Dales 
between  the  Tees,  &c.     Fcap.  8vo,  sewed.     Is  6d 

BARBER  (Q.  D.,  commonly  called  Barber-Beaumont)  Suggestions  on 
the  Ancient  Britons,  in  8  parts.  Thick  Svo,  doth,  7b  6d 
(original  price  14s) 

BARKER. — Literary  Anecdotes  and  Contemporaty  Reminiscences 

of  Professor  Person  and  others,  from  the  Manuscript  Papers  of 

the  late  R  H.  Barker,  Esq.,  of  Thetford,  NcHiolk,  with  an 

Original  Memoir  of  the  Author.     2  vols,  8vo,  doth,    12s    1852 

A  aingnlar  book,  fttll  of  strange  stories  and  Jests. 

BARKER  (W.    Jones)   Historical  and  Topographical  Account  of 

Wensleydale,  and  the  Valley  of  the  Tore,  in  the  North  Riding 

of  Yorkshire.    8vo,  illustrated  with  views,  seals,  arms,  dec,  doth, 

4s  6d  (original  price  8s  6d) 

**Thi8  modest  and  unpretending  compilation  is  a  pleasant  addition  to  our 

topographical  literature,  and  gives  a  good  oeneral  account  of  a  beautiful  part 

of  England  comparatlvelv  little  known.    It  is  handsomely  printed  with  a 


guide  to  the  district  exists  applicable  alike  to  the  will-filled  and  scantly  famished 
purse— «  defect  which  the  aohor  has  endeavoured  to  supply  by  the  present 
volume. 

BARNES  (Rev.  W.)  Tiw  ;  or  a  View  of  the  Roots  and  Stems  of  the 
English  as  a  Teutonic  Tongue.    Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,    5s 

'*  I  hold  that  my  primary  roots  are  the  roots  of  all  the  Teutonic  langoages; 
and,  if  my  view  i«  the  tme  one,  it  must  ultimately  be  taken  up  by  the  Oenusn 
and  other  Teutonic  grammarians,  and  applied  to  their  languages.  "—rA^  Author. 
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BARNES  (Rev.  William,  of  Came  Redftry,  Dorekester)  A  Philologkai 

Qraminar,  grounded  upon  English,  and  formed  from  a  com- 

panson  of  more  than  Sixty  Languages.     Being  an  Introduction 

to  the  Science  of  Qrammars  of  all  Languagea,  especially  Kngliah^ 

Latin,  and  Greek.     8vo  (pp.  322),  cloth.     9s 

*'  Mr.  Hames*  work  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the   manner  in  whidi  the 

advancing  Htmly  of  Philology  may  be  brought  to  illustrate  and  enrich  a  scientific 

expo«iti()u  of  English  Onimmar.  — Edinburgh  Guardian. 

*'  Of  the  science  of  OrHmmar,  by  induction  fh)m  the  philological  flaetB  of 
many  laugnages,  Ifr.  Barnes  haifi.  In  this  volume,  auppliod  a  oon'Hae  and  com- 
prehensive manual  Orammariana  may  differ  aa  to  the  regularity  of  the 
Erim'i)>le8  on  which  nations  have  constructed  their  forms  and  uaagaa  of  speech, 
ut  it  is  generally  allowed  that  some  conformity  or  similarity  of  practice  may 
be  traced,  and  that  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  expound  a  tme  science  of 
Grammar.  Mr.  Barnes  has  so  far  grounded  his  Grammar  upon  English  as  to 
make  It  an  English  Gntmmar,  but  he  has  continually  referred  to  comparative 
philology,  and  sought  to  render  his  work  illustrative  of  general  forms,  in 
conformity  with  principles  common,  more  or  less,  to  the  language  of  all 
mankind.  More  than  sixty  languages  have  been  compared  in  the  coarse  of 
preparing  the  volume ;  and  the  general  principles  laid  down  will  be  found 
nsenil  in  tlie  study  of  various  tongues.  It  is  a  leamsd  and  philosophical 
treatise."— Literary  OanetU, 

BARNES  (Rev.  W.)  Anglo-Saxon  Delectus ;  serving  as  a  first  Class- 
Book  to  the  Language.  12mo,  doth.  2s  6d 
*'  To  those  who  wish  to  possess  a  critical  knowledge  of  their  own  Katlve 
English,  some  acquaintance  with  Anglo-Saxon  is  indispensable ;  and  we  have 
never  seen  an  introduction  better  calculated  than  the  present  to  supply  the 
wants  of  a  beginner  in  a  short  space  of  time.  The  declensions  and  coi^uga- 
tions  are  well  stated,  and  illustrated  by  references  to  Greek,  the  Latin,  Prendi, 
and  other  languages.  A  philosophical  spirit  pervades  every  part  The  Delectus 
consists  of  short  pieces  on  various  subjects,  with  extracts  from  Anglo-Saxon 
History  and  Uie  Saxon  Chronicle.  There  is  a  good  Glossary  at  the  end."— 
Aihenanm,  Oct  20,  1849. 

BARNES  (Rev.  W.)  Notes  on  Ancient  Briton  and  the  Britons. 
Fcap.  8vo,  doth.    3s 

"  Mr.  Barnes  has  given  us  the  result  of  his  Collections  for  a  Coarse  of 
Lectures  on  this  subject,  and  has  produced  a  series  of  Sketches  of  the  Ancient 
Britons,  their  language,  laws,  ana  modes  of  life,  and  of  their  social  state  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  Saxons,  which  ^kMI  be  read  with  considerate 
interest"— JiTotes  and  Queries, 

"  We  are  very  glad  to  meet  with  such  pleasant  and  readable  '  Notes'  as  Mr. 
Barnes'.  They  are  very  unaffected  essays.  Imparting  much  warmth  to  the 
old  carcase  of  British  lore,  and  evindns  some  real  study.  He  has  found  oat 
the  value  of  the  old  Welsh  laws,  ana  has  made  some  useftil  comparisons 
between  them  and  those  of  the  Saxons  with  much  freshness  if  not  absolute 
novelty.  "—Ouardian, 

BARNES*  (Rev.  W.)  Views  of  Labour  and  Gbld.  Fcp.  8vo,  doth,  Ss 
**  Mr.  Barnes  is  a  reader  and  a  thinker.  He  has  a  third  and  a  ocmspicoous 
merit— hia  style  ia  perfectlv  lucid  and  simple.  If  the  humblest  reader  <rf 
ordinary  intelligence  desired  to  follow  out  the  process  by  which  societies  are 
built  up  and  held  together,  he  has  but  to  betake  himself  to  the  study  of  Mr. 
Bames^a  epitome.  The  title  **  Views  of  Labour  and  Gold,"  cannot  be  said  to 
indicate  the  scope  of  the  Essays,  which  open  with  pictures  of  primitive  life, 
nad  pass  on,  through  an  agreeably  diversified  range  of  topics,  to  considerations 
of  the  rights,  duties,  and  Interests  of  Labour  and  Capital,  and  to  the  enquiry. 
What  constitutes  the  utility,  wealth,  and  positive  well  being  of  a  nation  t 
Subjects  of  this  class  are  rarely  handled  with  so  firm  a  gra^  and  saoh  light  and 
artistic  manipulation." — AtJtenogum. 

**  The  opinion  of  such  a  Scholar  and  Clergyman  of  the  Established  Chnreb  on 
subjects  of  political  economy  caimot  fail  to  be  both  interesting  and  instructive, 
and  the  originality  of  some  of  his  views  and  expressions  is  well  calculated  to 
attract  and  repay  the  mots  carefUl  attention."— ^inanitoj  B^fiirmtr. 
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BARNES*  (Rev.  W.)  Poems,  partly  of  Rural  Life,  in  National  Eng- 
lish.     I2ino,  doth,     5b 

BARNES*  (Rey.  W.)  Poems  of  Rural  Life  in  the  Dorset  DULIOZ. 
Fcap.  8vo,  first  collection,  fourth  edition,  doth,     6s 

Second  Collection,  second  edition,  fcap.  Svo,  doth,    6b 

Third  Collection,  fcap.  8vo,  clotL     4a  6d 

BATEMAN  (Thos.,  of  Tordgrave,  Derbyshire)  Vestiges  of  the  An- 
tiquities of  Derbyshire,  and  the  Sepulchral  Usages  of  its  Inha- 
bitants, from  the  most  Remote  Ages  to  the  Reformation.  8vo^ 
iDith  numerous  vx>odcuts  of  Tumiui  and  their  contents,  Orossetp 
Tombs,  6bc.,  doth.     158 

BATEMAN'S  (Thomas)  Ten  Years'  Diggings  in  Celtic  and  Saxon 
Oraye  HiUs,  in  the  Counties  of  Derby,  Stafford,  and  York,  from 
1848  to  1853,  with  Notices  of  some  former  Discoyeries  hitherto 
tmpublished,  and  Remarks  on  the  Crania  and  Potteiy  from  the 
Mounds.     8yo,  numerous  woodcuts,  doth.     10s  6d 

BATTLE  ABBEY. — Descriptiye  Catalogue  of  the  Original  Charters* 
Qrants,  Donations,  etc.,  constituting  the  Muniments  of  Battle 
Abbey,  also  the  Papers  of  the  Montagus,  Sidneys,  and  Web- 
sters,  embodying  many  highly  interesting  and  valuable  Records 
of  Lands  in  Sussex,  Kent,  and  Essex,  with  Preliminary  Memo- 
randa of  the  Abbey  of  Battel,  and  Historical  Particulars  of  the 
Abbots.    8yo,  234  pages,  doth.    Is  6d 

BEDFORD'S  (Rev.  W.  K.  Riland)  The  Blazon  of  Episcopacy,  being 
a  complete  List  of  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  ^gloindand 
Wales,  and  their  Family  Arms  drawn  and  described,  from  the 
first  introduction  of  Heraldry  to  the  present  time.  8yo,  144 
pages,  and  62  pa^es  of  drawings  of  Arms,  doth.  15s 
l%i8  work  depictn  the  arms  of  a  great  number  of  English  Famillet  not  to 

be  found  In  other  works. 
**  There  has  heen  an  amount  of  industry  bestowed  upon  this  curious  work 
which  is  very  creditable  to  the  author,  and  will  be  found  benetldal  to  all 
who  care  for  the  subject  on  which  it  has  been  employed."— ATHKMiBUM. 

BERRY'S  (W.)  Pedigrees  and  Arms  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  of 
Hertfordshire.  Folio  (only  125  printed),  bds.  £1.  lOs  (prigvnal 
price  £8.  10s) 

BIBLIOaRAPHICAL  MISCELLANY,  edited  by  Jomr  Pbtherak. 
8vo,  Nob.  1  to  5  (all  published),  wUh  general  title.  Is 
CoMTEKTB.— Particulars  of  the  Voyage  of  Sir  Thomas  Button  for  the  Dis- 
covery  of  a  North- West  Passage,  a.d.  1612— Sir  Dudley  Digges'  Of  the  Cir* 
cumference  of  the  Earth,  or  a  Treatise  of  the  North-Bant  Passage.  1611-13— 
Letter  of  Sir  Thomas  Button  on  the  North- West  Passage,  in  the  State-Paper 
Office— Bibliographical  Notices  of  Old  Music  Books,  by  Dr.  Rimbault— 
Notices  of  SuDpressed  Books— Martin  Msr  Prelate's  Rhymes— The  Hardwirke 
Collection  of  Manuscripts. 

BIBLIOTHEQUE  Asiatiqne  et  Africane,  on  Catalogue  des  Ouvrages 
relatife  a  TAsie  et  a  1  Afrique  qui  ont  paru  jusqu'en  1700,  par 
H.  TsBNAUX-CoMFANB.  8tou  o/vcc  twopUmmt  et  imdek,  sewed, 
10B6d 
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•*  BIBLIA  PAUPERUM."  One  of  the  earliest  and  most  conoot 
Block  Books,  reproduoed  in  facsimile  &om  a  copy  in  the  British 
Museum,  by  J.  Ph.  Bebjeau.     Royal  4to,  half  bound     £2.  2b 

The  B(BUA  Pauperi-h,  luiovm  also  by  the  title  of  HirruRLS  Vetkrjs  kT 
Novi  TisTAMRim,  is  a  set  of  woodcnta  in  which  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
are  both  brought  to  memory  by  jpictares,  and  some  lines  of  text  in  Latin.  This 
name,  Btblia  Paupcrum,  is  derived  from  its  use  by  monks  of  the  poorer  ordeza 
oommouly  called  PATTPBRas  Chribti. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  earliest  woodcuts  and  of  printed  block-books,  destined 
to  supenede  the  manuscripts  anterior  to  the  valuable  invention  of  Ontt«nber& 
the  BiBUA  Paupbrdm  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  tiie  amateur  of  Fine  Arts 
as  well  as  of  the  Bibliographer.  It  consists  of  40  engravingv,  printed  on  one 
side  only  of  the  leaves,  and  disposed  so  as  to  have  the  figures  opposite  to  each 
other. 

The  engravings  were  printed  by  fdction,  with  a  subfltance  of  a  brownish 
colour  instead  of  printing  ink,  which  was  unknown  at  this  early  period.  To 
Imitate  as  near  as  possible  the  original,  the  plates  in  this  facsimile  are  disposed 
opposite  each  other,  and  printed  in  a  brownish  colour.  Various  editions  of  this 
Block-Book  have  been  discovered,  without  any  writer  being  able  to  say  which 
is  the  first  one.  A  review  of  them  Is  given  in  the  printed  Introduction  of  the 
book. 

Besides  the  rhymed  Latin  Poetry— of  which  part  was  given  by  Heinecken, 
and  after  him  by  Ottley— the  Introduction  gives,  for  the  first  time,  the  whole 
of  the  Text  printed  on  both  sides  in  the  upper  compartment,  as  well  as  an 
Bnglish  Explanation  of  the  subject 

Only  250  copies  have  bkrn  prutted,  uinroaifLr  with  Kb.  8.  Leigh 
SoTHBRBT's  PHncipta  Tjfpoffraphiea. 

BIQSBY*S  (Robert^  M.A.,  LL.D.)  HiBtorical  and  Topographical 
Description  of  Repton,  in  the  County  of  Derby,  with  Inciden- 
tal View  of  objects  of  note  in  its  Vicinity.  4to,  a  handsome 
volume,  with  sevbntt  iUuttratiom  on  co^ppeVf  stone,  and  wood, 
doth,     18s  {original  price  £3.  38) 

BLAKE  (M.)  A  Brief  Account  of  the  Destructive  fire  at  Blandford 
Forum,  in  Dorsetshire,  Jime  4, 1731.  Reprinted  from  the  edi' 
turn  of  1785,  with  a  plan  and  2  views,    4to,  doth,    28  6d 

BLAVIGNAC  (J.  D.,  ArehitecU)  Histoire  de  I'Aichiteoture  Sacr^ 
du  quatri^me  au  dixi^me  sidcle  dans  les  anciens  ^vech^  de 
Qeneve,  Lausanne,  et  Sion.  One  vol,  8vo,  450  pages,  37  plates, 
and  a  4to  Atlas  of  S2  plates  of  ArdUtecture,  Sculpture,  Frescoes, 
Rdiquaries,  <kc.,  dse,  £2.  lOs 
A  very  remarkable  book,  and  worth  the  notice  of  Uie  Architect,  the  Aich»- 

ologist,  and  the  Artist 

BOYNE  (W.,  F.S.A.)  Tokens  issued  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  in 

Englanc^  Wales,   and   Ireland,  by    Corporations,    Merchants, 

Tradesmen,  &;c,  described  and  illustrated.  Thick  8vo,  i2  plates, 

doth,     £1.  Is  {original  price  £2.  28) 

Nearly  9500  Tokens  are  described  in  this  work,  arranged  alphabetically  under 

Counties  and  Towns.    To  the  Numismatist,  the  Topographer,  and  GkmMlogistk 

It  will  be  found  extremely  useftiL 

BOSWORTH    (Rev.   Joseph,  D.D.,  Anglo-Saxon  Professor  in  the 

University  of  Oxford)  Compendious  Anglo-Saxon  and  English 

Dictionary.     Syo,  dosdg  printed  in  trrble  columns.     12b 

"  This  is  not  a  mere  abridgment  of  the  laive  Dictionary,  but  almost  an  entirely 

new  work.    In  this  compendious  one  will  be  found,  at  a  very  moderate  price 

all  that  is  most  practical  and  valuable  in  the  former  expensive  edition,  with  a 

great  aooeasiun  of  new  words  and  matter."— ^lUAor's  Pr^/do^ 
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BOSWORTH  and  WARING.— Four  Versions  of  the  Holy  Gospelfl, 
viz.,  in  Gothic,  a.d.  360;  Anglo-Saxon,  996;  Wycliffe,  1889; 
and  Tyndale,  1526,  in  panillel  columns,  with  Preface  and  Notes 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bosworth,  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  assisted  by  Georob  Warino,  M.A.,  of 
Cambridge  and  Oxford.  One  vol,  8vo,  alove  600  p<^^^  do^ 
12s  6d 
A  vety  low  price  has  been  fixed  to  ensure  an  extended  sale  among  students 

and  higher  schools. 

Large  Paper.    4to,  a  handtoiM  volume,  not  many  printed. 


doth.    £2.  28 

"The  texts  are  printed  In /our  parallel  columns,  and  very  great  can  appeals 
to  have  been  taken  lu  their  collation  and  correction." — Atuimaxum. 

**  We  heartily  welcome  this  volaroe,  brought  out  with  so  much  caie  and 
ability  ...  It  does  credit  to  the  printers  of  the  University.  ,  ,  .  The  work  is 
scholarUke,  and  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  materials  for  Biblical  Criti- 
cism. .  .  We  heartily  commend  it  to  the  study  of  all  who  are  interested  either 
in  the  philology  of  the  English  language,  or  in  the  history  and  formation  of  our 
Authorixad  Version."— The  Chiu8tiaiv  Rbmkmbranosb,  a  QwtrUrl^  Revieto, 

**  ft  may  almost  be  a  question,  whether  the  present  volume  phssesses  greater 


interesting  from  the  opportunity  which  it  affords  him  of  marking  the  gradual 
development  of  our  languat^es.  The  four  versions  of  the  Gospel,  .  .  .  with  a 
learned  and  instructive  preface,  and  a  few  necessary  notes,  form  a  volume,  the 
value  uid  importance  or  which  need  scarcely  be  insisted  upon."— Notes  and 

QUBRIIS. 

BLAKEY  (Robert)  Historical  Sketches  of  the  Angling  Literattu^of 
all  Nations,  to  which  is  added  a  Bibliography  of  English  Writers 
on  Angling,  by  J.  R.  Smith.     Fcap.  8vo,  doth,    5s 

BOWLES  (Rev.  W.,  Lisle)  Hermes  Britannicus,  a  Dissertation  on  the 
Celtic  Deity  Teutates,  the  Mercurius  of  Csoear,  in  further  proof 
and  corroboration  of  the  origin  and  designation  of  the  Great 
Temple  at  Abuiy,  in  Wiltshire.  8vo,  bds,  4s  (original  price  8s  6d) 

BRIDGER'S  (Charles)  Index  to  the  Printed  Pedigrees  of  English 
Families  contained  in  County  and  Local  Histories,  the  '*  Herald's 
Visitations,"  and  in  the  more  important  Genealogical  Collec- 
tions.    Thick  Svo,  doth.     lOs  6d 
A  similar  work  to  Sims's  "  Index  of  Pedigrees  in  the  MSB.  in  the  Biiti^ 

Museum.    VHiat  that  is  for  Manuscripts  this  is  fbr  Printed  Books.   It  is  the 

most  complete  Index  of  its  kind,  and  contains  double  the  matter  of  other 

hasty  productions. 

BROOKE  (Richard,  F.S.A.)  Visits  to  Fields  of  Battle  in  England, 

of  the  XVth  Century,  with  some  Miscellaneous  Tracts  and 

Papers,  principally  upon  Ardueological  Subjects.    Boyal  8to^ 

plates,  doth,    16s 

The  work  contains  a  descriptive  account  of  the  scenes  of  most  of  the  memo> 

Table  conflicts  in  the  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  comprising  the  celebrated 

*  battles  of  Shrewsbury,  Blore  Heath,  Northampton,  Wakefield,   Mortimer's 

Cross,  Towton,  Bamet,  Tewkesbury.  Bosworth,  and  Stoke,  and  genealogical 

and  other  particulars  of  the  powerful,  warlike,  and  distinguished  personages 

who  were  the  principal  actors  in  those  stirring  and  eventful  times,  with  phins 

of  some  of  the  fields  of  Battle,  and  an  Appendix   containing  the   principal 

Acta  of  Attainder  relative  to  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  Lists  of  the  Mobl^ 

men.  Knights,  and  other  personages  attainted  by  them. 
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BROOKE  (Richard)  A  DeeoriptiTe  Account  of  Liverpoo],  as  it  wm 

during  the  last  Quarter  of  the  XVIIIth  Centuiy,  1775—1800. 

4.  handftome  vol,  royal  Svo,  fcUh  Ultuirationi,  doiK    12b  6d 

{original  price  £1.  6s) 

Id  addition  to  informatioii  reUtiye  to  the  PnbUo  Buildings,  Statistles,  and 

Commerce  of  the  Town,  the  work  contains  some  curious  and  interestiDg  par- 

tionlars  which  have  never  been  previously  published,  respecting  the  porsuiti^ 

habits,  and  amusements  of  Uie  Inhabitants  of  Liverpool  during  that  periodt 

with  views  of  its  public  ediflcert. 

BRUCE  (Dr.  J.  Collingwood,  Author  of  the  "Boman  Wail**)  The 
Bayeux  Tapestry  Elucidated.  4to,  a  handsome  volume,  illut- 
trated  with  17  coloured  plate$,  representing  the  entire  Tapestry, 
€xtra  btU.    £1.  Is. 

BUCHANAN  (W.)  Memoirs  of  Painting,  with  a  Chronological  His- 
tory  of  the  ImportaticHi  of  Pictures  by  the  Qreat  Masters  into 
^  Inland  since  the  French  Revolution.    2  vols,  Svo,  bdi,    7s  6d 
{onginal  price  £1.  63) 

BUNNETT  (H.  Jones,  MJ),)  Genoa,  with  Remarks  on  the  Climate^ 
and  its  influence  upon  Invalids.    12mo,  doth,    4s 

BURKE  (John)  Genealogical  and  Heraldic  History  of  the  Extinci 

and  Dormant  Baronetcies  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland. 

Medium  8vo,  bbooxd  edition,  63d   dotely  printed  pages,  im 

do%ibU  columns,  with  about  1000  Arms  engraved  on  wood,  Jms 

port,  qf  James  I.,  doth,     IOp  {original  price  £1.  Ss) 

This  work  engaged  the  attention  of  the  author  ftn-  several  yean,  eorapriMS 

•early  a  thooaand  families^  many  of  them  amongst  the  moat  aodent  and 

•minent  in  Om  kiagdcnn,  each  carried  down  to  its  representative  or  repra- 

senutives  atill  existing,  with  elaborate  and  minute  detaila  oC  tba  alKamfwii^ 

achievements,  and  fbrtunes,  generation  after  geperatton,  fkum  the  earikst  to 

the  latest  poiod. 

CALTON'S  (R.  Ben)  Annals  and  Legends  of  Calais,  with  Sketches 
of  Emigr^  Notabilities,  and  Memoirs  ol  Lady  Hamilton.  Ftet 
^TK^wiUifromiispieeetmdvignctteydcth,  6s 
PaniaPAL  CoiiTKim.~Histoi7  of  the  Si««e  hy  Bdward  UL  fn  ISIS-T,  wilk 
a  roU  <^  the  Commandexs  and  their  foUowert  present,  from  a  eoatempoiary 
US.  In  the  Biitish  Musenm— Ibe  Allotment  of  Lands  and  Hooaes  to  Bdvardls 
Baroas  Calais  as  an  English  borongh— Ijst  of  the  Streets  and  HooseboldeTS  of 
the  aame~Henx7  Vlllth's  Court  there— Cardinal  Wolsey  and  his  ftftrjirtm  » 
The  Bn^sh  Pale,  with  the  names  of  Roads.  Fknosteads,  and  TiHiages  in  tbs 
Bncliah Bra— Tbe Sieges  of  Theroutane and Tooniai— T¥e Pigof  Oiiiis  Proa 
and  Cons  of  the  p)ace->The  Hot^l  Deosin— Staroe's  Chamber— Churches  of  Notre 
Dame aad  St  Nicholas— The  Ho«'l  de  Tille— Aocieat Siai4e  HaU— The Ckatea« 
and  Mmder  of  the  Duke  of  Gtoocester— The  CoQ^gain— The  FkeM  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold— Notiee  of  th«TV>wii  and  Castle  of  Ouisaea.  and  its  snipriae  hf 
John  de  Lancaster— The  Town  and  Setgaecno  of  Ardras— The  SuHlsaM  Oael- 
lia^r— VClag«s  and  Cluteao  of  Saoftane^  Cool^^vi,  Mark.  »"*^»— .  wmA  Ham- 
m«»— Review  of  the  £n^.»h  Ocv^paiton  of  Caiats,  and  its  Beeaptnre  br  the 
IMcs  de  Ovise— The  Lowr  Town  and  its  Lace  Trade— Ov  Commeraal  Bri»- 
tioM  with  Prance— &n^grf  Kolabcl.ties— Charks  and  Hsnr  Toftcm.  Cntaia 
IX^mer  and  Edith  Jaoqaeaaont.  Bean  Bnnsmel.  Jemmy  rrqahart^aad  his 
(t>e»d  rivatlm^y.  **  Ntmrod."  Berkeley  Cram.  Ifyttoa.  Dscteas  of  ITlfsfam 
*>A  »ew  Memoir  of  Lady  Hsmfltrm.  te.  Altacelhar  sa  ialsaasliag  ' 
W^hmfa  trst  a)kmy. 


BUBITS  (J.  SoatiMfden)  TIm  W^  Ccmammtm,  Kotkas  cf  4« 
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BUEirB  (J.,  Southerden)  History  of  Parish  Kegistera  in  England, 
and  Registers  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  the  Colonies,  Episcopal 
Chapels  in  and  about  London,  the  Geneva  Register  of  the  R*o- 
testant  Refugees,  with  Biographical  Notes,  eto.  Second  edition, 
greatly  erUargedy  8vo,  cloth.     lOs  6d 

CAMBRIDGE. — His<y>ria  Collegii  Jesu  Cantabrigiensis,  a  J.  Sher- 
manno,  olim  pnes.  ejusdem  Collegii  Edita  J.  O.  Halliwkll. 
Svo,  doth,  2s 

CARD  WELL  (Rev.  Dr.,  Professor  of  Ancient  Hidory,  Oxford)  Leo- 

tures  on  IJie  Coinage  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  delivered  in 

tiie  University  of  Oxford.     8vo,  chth,    48  {original  price  88  6d) 

A  very  interesting  jiistorical  volame,  and  written  in  a  pleasing  and  popular 

manner. 

CARTWRIGHT.— Memofars  of  the  Life,  Writings,  and  Mechanical 

Inventions  of  Edmund  Cartwright,  D.D.,  F.RS.,  Inventor  of 

the  Power  Loom^  <fcc.    Edited  by  E.  H.  Strickland.    Post  8vo, 

engravingSf  hoards,    28  6d  {original  price  lOs  6d) 

It  contains  some  interesting  literary  history,  Dr.  Cartwright  nnmhering 

among  his  correspondents.  Sir  W.  Jones,  Crabbe,  Sir  H.  Davy,  Fulton,  Sir  8. 

Raffles,  Langhome,  and  others.    He  was  no  mean  Poet,  as  his  legendaiy  tale  of 

"Armine  and  Elvira"  teiven  in  the  Appendix)  testifies.    Sir  W.  Soott  says  it 

contains  some  excellent  poetry,  expressed  with  onosaal  felicity. 

CATALOGUE  {Classified)  of  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Institution 
of  Great  Britain,  with  Indexes  of  Authors  and  Subjects,  and  a 
list  of  Historical  Pamphlets,  chronologically  arranged.  By 
Benj.  Vinobnt,  Librarian.  Thick  8vo,  pp.  948,  half  moroeeo, 
marbled  edges,  15s 
It  will  he  found  a  very  useftil  volume  to  book  collectors,  and  Indispensable 

to  public  librarians. 

CHADWICK  (William)  The  Life  and  Times  of  Daniel  De  Foe,  with 
Remarks,  Digressive  and  Discursive.  8vo,  pp.  472,  pcrtrait, 
doth  10s  6d. 
"Daniel  De  Foe  devoted  his  life  and  energies  to  the  defence  of  free  instttn- 
tions  and  good  government  He  was  the  Radical  of  his  dav.  He  not  only 
wrote,  but  suiTered  for  tnith  and  liberty.  He  was  impoverished  and  perse* 
cuted  for  his  UibonrB  in  this  cause ;  nay.  he  was  repeatedly  imprisoned  for 
his  principles,  or  for  his  unswerving  attachment  to  them,  and  for  his  boldness 
and  honesty  in  asserting  them.  He  was  the  vigorous  and  Indefatigable 
opponent  of  priestism,  of  ecdesiastical  domination,  and  of  the  Popish 
tendencies  of  his  time.  We  might  not  approve  of  all  he  wrote  against  the 
Catholics,  but  we  should  remember  that  he  saw  and  feU,  as  we  cannot,  how 
inherentlv  opposed  to  tme  fineedora  is  the  Catholic  system.  Althou^  we  live 
in  very  different  times  from  those  in  which  De  Foe  lived,  yet  his  life  is  ftill 
of  pregnant  lessons  for  the  liberals  and  friends  of  religious  fireedom  of  our  day." 
•^Bradford  Review. 

CHRONICLE  of  London  from  1089  to  1488,  written  in  the  16*h 
Century,  and  for  the  first  time  printed  from  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum,  with  numerous  Contemporaiy  Illustr&tions  of  Royal 
Letters,  Poems,  descriptive  of  Public  Events  and  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Metropolis.  (Edited  by  Sm  Harris  Niool^.) 
4to,  facsimile,  doth  bds.  ISs 
Only  260  copies  printed.    It  forms  a  Supplement  to  the  CbionklM  <tf  Hard- 

Bg,  Bastall,  Qrafton,  Hall,  and  others. 
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CHATTO  (W.  A.,  Auikor  of  '*Jaeh8(m*s  EUtory  of  Wood  Enffrcn^ 

ing  ")  Facts  and  Speculationa  on  the  History  of  Playing  Cards 

in  Europe.    Svo,  profuady  ilhuiraUd  %nth  engravings,  5o&  pUum 

and  eolouredy  doth,    £1,  Is 

**  The  inqiiiry  into  the  origin  and  filgnifioation  of  the  suits  and  their  marks, 

and  the  heraldic,  theological,  and  political  emblems  pictured  from  time  to  time, 

in  their  changes,  opens  a  new  field  of  antiquarian  interest :  and  the  persa- 

verance  with  which  Mr.  Chatto  has  explored  it  leaves  little  to  be  gained  by  his 

snccestors.    The  plates  wiUi  which  the  volume  is  enriched  add  considerablv  to 

its  value  in  tliis  point  of  view.    It  is  not  to  be  denied  that,  take  it  altogether, 

it  contains  more  mattw  than  has  ever  before  been  collected  in  one  view  npon 

the  same  snbject    In  spite  of  its  fkults,  it  is  exceedingly  amosing ;  and  the 

most  critical  reader  cannot  ikil  to  be  entertained  by  the  variety  of  curious  out* 

lying  learning  Mr.  Chatto  has  somehow  oontrived  to  draw  into  tM  investiga- 

**  Indeed,  the  entire  production  deserves  oar  wannest  approbation. **— Lite- 
rary GkueMa 

"  A  perfect  ftmd  of  antiquarian  research,  and  most  interesting  eran  to  per- 
sons wno  never  play  at  cards. "~ Tail's  Magazin*. 

"  A  curious,  entertaining,  and  really  learned  book.**— £a«iMer. 

•THE  GAME  OP  THE  CHESSE,"  the  First  Book  printed  in 

England  by  William  Cazton,  reproduced  in  facsimile  from  a 

copy  in  the  British  Museum,  with  a  few  Remarks  on  Cajcton*s 

Typographical  Productions,  by  Vinoent  Fiqoiks.    4to,  pp.  184, 

wWi  23  curiotu  woodcuts,  luuf  morocco,  uncut,    £1.  Is — or,  in 

antique  calf,  wUh  bevelled  boards  and  carmine  edges.    £1,  8s 

Frequently,  as  we  read  of  the  Works  of  Caxton  and  the  early  Engtirti  Printaia, 

and  of  their  Black  Letter  Books,  very  few  persons  ever  had  the  opportunity  of 

seeing  any  of  these  productions,  and  formiiw  a  proper  estimate  of  the  ingenuity 

and  skill  of  those  who  first  practised  the  **  Noble  Art  of  Printing." 

THB  TYPB  BAS  BBBK  CARETULLT  IMITATID,  AlTD  THE  WOODOUTS  rAOBDnUXD 

BY  Miss  Btficld.  The  Paper  and  Watermarks  have  also  been  made  expressly, 
as  near  as  possible,  like  the  original ;  and  the  book  is  accompanied  by  a  few 
remarks  of  a  practical  nature,  which  have  been  suggested  during  the  progress 
of  the  fount,  and  the  necessary  study  and  comparison  of  Caxtoirs  Worics  with 
thcMe  of  his  contemporaries  in  Germany,  by  Mr.  V.  Fiooimb,  who  spent  two 
yean'  "labour  of  love  "  in  cutting  the  matrixes  for  the  type. 

COLLECTION  of  Letters  on  Scientific  Subjects,  iUustratiTe  of  the 
Progress  of  Science  in  England.  Temp.  Elizabeth  to  Charles  XL 
Edited  by  J.  O.  Halliwell.    8vo,  doth,    ds 
Comprising  letters  of  Digges,  Dee,  Tycho  Brahe,  Lower,  Hariott.  Lydyatt, 
Sir  W.  Petty,  Sir  G.  Cavendish,  Brancker,  Pell,  Ac  ;  also  the  Autoblcftrapby 
of  Sir  Samuel  Morland,  from  a  MS.  in  Lambeth  Pidace.  Nat.  T^rpolejrs  Cor- 
rector Analyticna,  Ac    Cost  the  subscribers  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Sci- 
ence £1. 

COPEKHAGEN.— The  Trayeller'B  Handbook  to  Copenhagen  and 
its  Environs.  By  Anglioanus.  12mo,  vnth  large  map  of  SeO' 
land,  pUvn  of  Copenhagen,  and  views,  doth,    Ss 

COSIN's  (Mr.,  Secretary  to  the  Commissioners  of  Forfeited  Estates 
Names  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  Non-Jurors,  and  others,  who 
Befused  to  Take  the  Oaths  to  King  George  L,  together  with 
their  Titles,  Additions,  and  Places  of  Abode,  the  Parishes  and 
Townships  where  their  Lands  lay,  the  Names  of  the  then 
Tenants,  and  the  Annual  Value  of  them  as  returned  by  them* 
■elyes.  JUprinted/rom  the  Edition  of  1745.  Svo,  cloth.  5b 
▲  cunoas  book  for  the  Topographer  and  Qenealogist 
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CRAIG'S  (Rev.  J.  Duncan)  A  Hand-Book  to  the  modem  Provencal 
Lang^uage,  spoken  in  the  South  of  France.  Piedmont,  ftc,  coq>' 
prising  a  Grammar,  Dialogues,  Legends,  Yocabolaries,  &c,  use^- 
ful  for  English  Tourists  and  others.    Royal  12mo,  doth,    8s  6d 
This  little  T)ook  is  a  welcome  addition  to  onr  literature  of  comparative  philo- 
logy in  this  country,  as  we  have  hitherto  had  no  grammar  of  the  sweet  lyrical 
tongne  of  Southern  France. 

CRESWELL'S  (Rev.  S.  P.)  Collections  towards  the  Histoiy  of 
Printing  in  Nottinghamshire.    Small  4to,  aewtd,     2a 

DALE  (Bryan,  M,A.)  Annals  of  Coggeshall,  otherwise  Sunnedon,  in 
the  County  of  Essex.    Post  8vo,  plaUt,  doth.   7s  6d 

D'ALTON  (John,  Barrigter-of-Law,  of  JDvblm)  lUustrations,  Histo- 
rical and  Genealogical,  of  the  most  Ancient  Famiuks  of  Ireland 
(500),  Members  of  which  held  Commissions  in  King  James's 
Service  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  wherein  their  respective 
Origins,  Achievements,  Forfeitures,  and  ultimate  Destinies  arc 
set  forth.    2  thick  vols,  8vo,  pp.  1400,  doth.    £1.  Is 

DANISH. — ^English-Danish  Dialogues  and  Progressive  Exercises. 
By  K  F.  Anokeb.     J2mo,  doth.    5s    1851— Key  to  Ditto.    58 

DAVIES  (Robt,  F.S.  A.,  Town  CUrJeofYorJe)  Extractsfrom  the  Munici- 
Dal  Records  of  the  City  of  York  during  the  Reigns  of  Edward  IV ., 
Edwaiyl  V.,  and  Richard  IIL,  with  Notes,  iUustrative  and  e  ▼- 
planatory,  and  an  Appendix,  containing  some  Account  of  the 
Celebration  of  the  Corpus  Christi  Festival  at  York,  in  the  Fif- 
teenth and  Sixteenth  Centuries.  8vo,  doth.  4s  {original  price 
10s  6d) 

DAVIES  (Robt)  The  Fawkes's  of  York  in  the  16th  Century,  in- 
cluding Notices  of  Guy  Fawkes,  the  Gimpowder  Plot  Conspira- 
tor.   Post  Svo.    Is  6d 

DE  GAULLE  (Chas.)  The  Celts  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  an  Ap^ 
peal  to  the  Living  Representatives  of  the  Celtic  Race.  Trans- 
lated, with  Notes,  by  J.  D.  Mason.    Svo,  teiced.    2s 

DEVLIN  (J.  Dacres)  Helps  to  Hereford  History,  Civfl  and  Legen- 
dary, in  an  Ancient  Account  of  the  Ancient  Cordwainer's  Com- 
pany of  the  City,  the  Mordiford  Dragon,  and  other  Subjects. 
12mo  {a  curious  voUtnui),  doth,    8a  6d 
"A  series  of  very  clever  papers."— JSpwtetor. 

"  A  little  work  rail  of  Antlqaarian  infoimatioii,  presented  in  a  pleasfaig  and 
popular  toTm,"^Nonc(m/9rmist 

DRUCE  Family. — A  Genealogical  Account  of  the  Family  of  Druoe, 
of  Goring,  in  the  County  of  Oxford,  1785.  4to,  only  50  copies 
FBiVATELT  pbihted,  bds,    7s  6d 

EDMONDS  (Richard,  late  of  Peneance)  The  Land's  End  District 
its  Antiquities,  Natural  History,  Natural  Phenomena,  and 
Scenery ;  also  a  Brief  Memoir  ik  Richard  Trevithick,  C.E. 
Svo,  maps,  plates,  and  woodcuts,  doth,    7s  6d 

ELLIS'  (W.  a)  Notiees  of  the  Families  of  Ellis.    Part  L    Sva   28 
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ELLIS  (W.  Smith)  A  Plea  for  the  Antaqnity  ol  Henldiy,  with  aa 
Attempt  to  Ezpoand  tti  Theory  and  EhiokUta  its  History. 
%wo,  mwed.    Is 

ELLIS'  (W.  a)  Hortsiaerpoint  {jn  Sussex),  tU  Lozdi  sod  Fumliss. 
8vo,  fiUUei.    Is  6d 

ELLIOTT.— life,  Poetry,  sad  Letters  of  Ebeneser  Elliott,  the  Cora. 
La>w  Rhymer  (of  Sheffidd).  Edited  by  his  Soimii-Law,  Joav 
WATKnre.  Post  8to,  dotkf  (on  mUtrutU^  vdmm),  Ss  {origmal 
j)rMs7s<(d) 

ENGLAND  as  seen  by  Foragners  in  the  Days  of  EUssbeth  and 

James  the  Firrt,  comprising  Translations  <tf  the  Journals  of  tha 

two  Dukes  d  Wirtemberg  in  1593  and  1610,  both  iUustntive 

ol  Shakespeare.    With  Extracts  from  the  Trsrels  <rf  Foreign 

Princes  and  others.    With  Copious  Kotes^  an  Introduction,  and 

BroHDras.    By  WauAM  Brbtohlet  Rti,  AmidaiU  Keeper  of 

the  Ikparimimt  (^  Printed  Booh,  Briiiek  Mueemm.    Thick  lools- 

ci^  4to,  eUgamdy  primUd  by  Wkittwgham,  extra  ddk.    15s 

"Thia  culoas  Tohime  has  baen  the  laboun  of  a  •cbolai'i  love,  and  will  ba 

read  with  ease  by  aU.    The  Idea  of  asaembliDg  the  testhnonies  of  Ibieign  viai- 

toTiL  and  ahowiag  ns  bow  we  iqyp^ared  to  others  in  the  dm  of  Beas,  bj  way  of 

eontraat  uid  oompaiiaon  to  the  aspect  we  preaent  in  the  days  of  Victoiria,  was 

one  which  involved  much  ardnons  reaearch.    Mr.  Rye  had  had  no  predeoeasoc 

He  has  not  only  added  an  introdnetion  to  the  worhi  be  aaaamUes 

sad  translatea,  bat  baa  enriohed  them  with  aome  hundred  pages  of  notea  on  all 
kinds  of  aabjecta,  exhibiting  a  wide  and  minate  reaearch.**— FortAiyAtiiriZMrMW. 
(O.  H.  Lbwb.) 
**  It  contains  a  good  deal  of  eniions  and  aimulnc  natter.**— Aifimray  Beviem. 


**  Mr.  Bve'a  work  claims  the  credit  of  a  Taloable  body  of  hiatorieal  anoota- 
tion.  **— ^  UitiMmm. 

**  The  book  is  one  of  the  most  entertainliig  of  the  elaaa  wt  hare  aeen  for  a 
lonff  while.  It  contains  a  complete  and  lively  reflex  of  Ek&sUah  lite  and  manners 
at  the  raoet  ikacinating  period  of  our  history/*— L<mdoa  Btviug. 

'*  A  book  replete  both  with  information  and  amoaement,  ftimlahtaig  a  aeries  of 
tery  cnrions  ptotnres  of  England  in  the  Oldea  Time."— ^oCet  and  QiMrte. 

**  It  is  dliBcalt  to  oonvev  a  just  impreaaion  of  Mr.  Bye'a  volome  in  a  abort 
criticism,  becanse  the  really  intercstinff  feature  of  it  is  the  qoainineaa.  and,  to 
modem  eyea,  the  simplicity  of  roost  or  the  narratives,  which  cannot  bs  repro- 
dnoed  with  fttll  eflbct  except  In  quotations,  for  which  we  have  no  ^MoeL**— rat 

**  A  handsome,  well-prfnted,  witertaining  book— entertaining  and  something 
more,  and  comes  very  welcome  to  the  time. ...  It  is  in  such  accidental  notices 
that  the  chief  interest  and  the  not  slight  value  of  collections  aneh  as  this  con- 
sists ;  and  when  they  are  as  well  edited,  they  have  a  nae  on  the  shelves  after 
Ibeir  freahnass  is  past :  they  help  oor  fkmiliarity  with  our  history.**— deader. 

EVANS  (John,  F.S.A.,  Secretary  to  the  Numismatie  Society)  Coins  of 

the  Andent  Britons.    Arranged  and  Described,    lliick  8yd, 

many  platet,  engraved  by  F,   W,  FairhoU,  FJ3,A,,  and  cute, 

cloth,  a  hamdeome  volume,    £1.  Is 

The  *'Prix  de  Nnmismatiane"  haa  been  awarded  by  the  French  Academie 

des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres,  to  the  author,  for  this  book. 

FOSBROKE  (T.  Dudley,  F.S,A.)  The  Tourist's  Grammar,  or  Rules 
relatinjg  to  the  Scenery  and  Antiquities  incident  to  Travellers, 
including  an  Epitome  of  QUpin's  Principles  of  the  Picturesque, 
Post  8yo,  bdi,    2s  (original  price  7b) 
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FINLAYSON  (James)  Sumames  and  Sir^ameB,  the  Origin  and 
History  of  certain  Family  and  Historical  Names,  and  Remarks 
on  the  Andent  Right  of  the  Crown  to  Sanction  and  Veto  the 
Assumption  of  Names,  and  an  Historical  Account  of  the  Names 
of  Buggey  anl  Bugg.    8to.    Is  6d  {original  price  9a  6d) 

FRENEAU  (Philip)  Poems  on  Various  Subjects,  but  chiefly  illus- 
trative of  the  Events  and  Actors  in  the  American  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, reprintedfrom  the  rare  edition  printed  cU  PkUaddphia 
*n  1786,  with  a  Preface.    Thick  fcap.  8vo,  elegantly  printed, 
doth.    68 
Freneaa  enjoyed  the  friendelilp  of  Adams,  FFanklin,  Jeffenoii,  Madlnon,  and 
llunroe,  and  the  last  three  were  his  constant  correspondents  while  they  lived. 
Hill  Patriotio  Songs  and  Ballads,  which  were  superior  to  any  metrical  compoei- 
tions  then  written  in  America,  were  everywhere  song  with  enthusiasm.    See 
Oriswold's  "  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America,"  and  Dayckinck's  "  Cyclop,  of 
American  Literature." 

GILBERT  (Walter  B.)  The  Accounts  of  the  Corpus  Christi  Frater- 
nity, and  Papers  relating  to  the  Antiquiuea  of  Maidstone. 
12mo,  doth,  gilt  leaves,    Ss  6d 

GILES  (Rev.  Dr.)  The  Writings  of  the  Christians  of  the  Second 

Century,  namely,  Athenagoras,  Tatian,  Theophilus,  Hermias^ 

Papias,  Arifftides,  Quadratus,  eta,  collected  and  first  translated, 

complete.    8vo,  doth,    7s  6d 

Designed  as  a  continuation  of  Ahp.  Wakens  ApottoUoal  BpistiUa,  which  are 

those  of  the  ilist  centnry. 

GILES  (Rev.  Dr.)  Heathen  Records  to  the  Jewish  Scripture  His 
toiy,  containing  all  the  Extracts  from  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Writers  in  whidi  the  Jews  and  Christians  are  named,  collected 
together  and  translated  into  English,  with  the  original  Text  in 
juxtaposition.    8vo,  doth,    7b  6d 

GILES  (Rev.  Dr.)  Codex  Apochryphus  Novi  Testamenti,  the  Tin- 
canonical  Gospels  and  other  Writings  referring  to  the  First  Ages 
of  Christianity,  in  the  original  Languages  of  Arabic,  Greek,  and 
Latin,  collected  together  from  the  editions  of  Fabricius,  Thilo 
and  others.    2  vols,  8vo,  doth^     14s 

GILES  (Rev.  Dr.)  Histoiy  of  the  Parish  and  Town  of  Bampton,  in 
Oxfordshire,  with  the  District  and  Hamlets  belonging  to  it.  Svo, 
pUUet,  second  edition,  doth.    7s  6d 
GILES  (Rev.  Dr.)  Histoiy  of  Witney  and  its  Nei^booring  Parishes, 

Oxon.    Svo,  pUOee,  doth.    6b 
GILES  (Rev.  Dr.)  Passages  from  the  Poets,  chronologically  arranged. 
Thick  12mo,  nearly  700  pages,  doth,  7s  6d 
It  contains  choice  passages  ticm  more  than  400  English  Poets,  in  chrono- 
logical order.    It  will  he  found  a  useful  volume  to  candidates  at  competitive 
examinations  in  English  Literature. 

GREENHOW  (Bobt,  Librarian  to  the  Dept,  of  State,  U8.A.)  His- 
tory of  Oregon  and  California,  and  the  other  Territories  on  the 
North-West  Coast  of  America,  accompanied  by  a  Geographical  View 
and  Map,  and  a  number  of  Proofs  and  Illustrations  of  the  His- 
tory.   8vo,  large  map,  doth.    706d  {original price  16s) 
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GILES  (Ker.  Dr.)  Exoerpta  ex  SoriptoribuB  Claaaiciji  de  Britannia. 
A  (Complete  Collection  of  those  pasm^  in  the  Ciaasic  Writers 
(124  in  number),  which  make  mention  of  the  British  laleSy 
ChroncdogicaUy  Arranged,  from  Ante-Chnsti  660  to  Anno  Dom. 
1888.    8vo,  dMk,    8e  {prigiwd  price  7b  6d) 

An  Introduction  to  every  History  of  Great  Britain. 

GRENYILLB  (Heniy)  Chronological  Sync^ieis  of  the  Four  Qa^ieli 
on  a  new  plan,  with  Notes.  Svo,  doth.  Is  6d 
Designed  to  ■how  that  on  a  minute  critical  analysia,  the  writings  of  the  fonr 
Einuigelisttf  contain  no  contradictions  within  themaelTee,  and  that  such  pas- 
sages that  have  appeared  to  many  critics  to  raise  doubt  as  to  the  consistency  of 
these  Renords  of  our  Lord's  Ministry,  really  afford,  when  explained,  the  mo»t 
satisfactory  proofs  that  there  was  no  ooLLOsion  between  the  several  writers, 
and  that  they  may  therefore  be  thoroughly  relied  on  as  "  iMDunsuun  "  wit> 
nesees  of  the  Truth  of  what  they  record. 

HADFIELD  (James,  ArckUeeC)  Ecclesiastical  Architeeturo  of  the 
County  of  Essex,  from  the  Norman  Era  to  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tuiy,  with  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  Details,  ftc,  from  a  Series 
of  Measured  Drawings,  and  Architectural  and  Chronological 
Descriptions.  Boyal  4to^  80  platet,  leather  back,  doth  tida. 
£1.  lis  6d 

HATCH'S  (Daniel  Heniy,  D.D.)  The  Conquest  of  Britain  by  the 
Saxons.  A  Harmony  of  the  History  of  the  Britons,  the  Works 
of  Gildas,  the  "Brut,"  and  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  with  reference 
to  the  Events  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Centuries.  8to,  pUUet  cf 
Jiunic  Intcrtptiont,  doth,    16s 

HAIQH'S  (Daniel  Heniy,  D.D.)  The  Anglo-Saxon  Sagas,  an  Exami- 
nation of  their  value  as  aids  to  EUstory,  serving  as  a  Sequel  to 
**  The  Conquest  of  Britain  by  the  Saxons."    8to,  doth,    8s  6d 
Tt  analyses  and  throws  new  historical  evidence  on  the  origin  of  the  Poems  of 

Beowulf,  the  Lament  of  Deor.  the  Saga  of  Waldhere,  Scyld  beefing,  the  fight  at 

Finnesham,  the  Story  of  Horn,  the  Lay  of  Hildebrand,  ftc. 

HAKEWILL  (H.)  Roman  Remains  discovered  in  the  Parishes  of 
North   Leigh  and  Stonesfield,  Oxfordshire.    8vo,  map,  and  2 
plates,    2s6d 
HALLIWELL'S  (James  Orchard,  F.R.a,  &c)  Dictionary  of  Archaic 
and  Provincial  Words,  Obsolete  Phrases,  Proverbs,  and  Ancient 
Customs,  from  the  Reign  of  Edward  I.   2  vols,  8vo,  containing 
upwards  of  1,000  P««es,  dotdy  printed  m»  dotMe  columnt,  doth, 
a  r^ew  and  cheaper  edition,     15s 
It  contains  above  60,000  words  (embodying  aU  the  known  scattered  glossaries 
of  the  English  language!  forming  a  complete  key  for  the  reader  of  our  old 
Poets,  Dramatists,  TheologlAns,  and  other  authors,  whose  works  abound  with 
alluHions,  of  which  expUnations  are  not  to  be  found  in  ordinary  Dictionarfett  and 
books  of  reference.    Most  of  the  principal  Archaisms  are  illustrated  by  exam- 
ples selected  from  early  inedited  liSS.  and  rare  books,  and  by  Car  the  greater 
portion  will  be  found  to  be  original  authorities. 

HALLIWELL  (J.  0.)  the  Nursoy  Rhymes  of  England,  coDected 
chiefly  from  Oral  Tradition.  The  Sixth  Edition,  enlarced,  with 
many  Designs  by  W.  B.  Soott,  Director  of  the  School  of  Design, 
NewcasUe-on-Tyne.     12mo,  doth,  gilt  Uavet,    4s  6d 
The  largest  ooUsotion  ever  formed  of  these  old  ditties. 
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HALLIWELL'S  (J.  0.)  Popular  Rhymes  and  Ktusery  Tales,  with 

Historical  Elucidations.  12mo,  doth,  4s  6d 
This  yeiy  interesting  volume  on  the  traditional  literatore  of  England  is 
divided  into  Noneiy  Antiquities,  Fireside  Nursery  Stories,  Game  Rhymes, 
Alphabet  Rhymes,  Riddle  Rhymes,  Nature  Songs,  Proverb  Rhymes,  flaces. 
and  Pamilies,  Superstition  Rhymes,  Custom  Rhymes,  and  Nursery  Songs ,  a 
large  number  are  nere  printed  for  the  first  time.  It  may  be  oonsinered  a  sequel 
to  the  preceding  article. 
HALLIWELL'S  (J.  0.)  Earlv  History  of  Freemason^  in  England. 

Illustrated  by  an  English  Poem  of  the  XlVth  Century,  with 

Notes.    Post  8vo^  mcimd  edUion,  with  afaaimile  of  the  origmal 

MS.  in  the  British  Mtueum,  doth,  2b  6d 
"The  interest  which  the  curious  poem,  of  which  this  publication  is  chiefly 
composed,  has  excited,  is  proved  by  the  fact  of  its  having  been  translated  into 
German,  and  of  its  having  reached  a  second  edition,  which  is  not  common  with 
such  publications.  Mr.  Halliwell  has  carefnlly  revised  the  new  edition,  and 
increased  its  utility  by  the  addition  of  a  complete  and  correct  Glossary."— Lrri- 

BABY  GAXBTTB. 

HALLIWELL'S  (J.  0.)  The  Manuscript  BaritieB  of  the  Uniyereity 
of  Cambridge.     8vo,  bds.    8b  {original  price,  lOs  6d) 
A  companion  to  Hartshome's  "Book  Rarities  "  of  the  same  university. 

HALLIWELL'S  (J.  0.)  A  Dictionary  of  Old  English  Pla^^,  existing 
either  in  print  or  in  manuscript,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
close  of  the  17th  century,  including  also  Notioee  of  Latin  Plays 
written  by  English  Authors  during  the  same  period,  with  par- 
ticulars of  their  Authors,  Plots,  Characters,  &o.  8vo,  doth,  128 
Twenty-flve  copies  have  been  printed  on  thioh:  papbb,  price  Al.  la 

HALLIWELL'S  (J.  0.)  Rambles  in  Western  Cornwall,  by  the  Foot- 
steps of  the  Giants ;  with  Notes  on  the  Celtic  Remains  of  the 
Land's  End  District  and  the  Isles  of  Soilly.  Fcp.  4to^  elegcmtly 
printed  by  Whittingham,  doth,    7b  6d 

HALLIWELL  (J.  0.)  Notes  of  Family  Excursionfl  in  North  Wales, 
taken  chiefly  from  Rhyl,  Abergele,  Llandudno,  and  Bangor. 
Fcp.  4to,  wiih  engravvnge,  eUganUy  printed  by  Whittingham^ 
d^h,    5s 

HALLIWELL'S  (J.  0.)  Roundabout  Notes,  chiefly  upon  the  Ancient 
Circles  of  Stones  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  Fcp.  4to,  <mly  100  printed. 
2s 

HALLIWELL'S  (J.  0.)  Introduction  to  the  Evidences  of  Christi- 
anity. Fcp.  8yo,  isD  SDITION,  doth.  Is  6d  (original  price  8s  6d) 
The  only  book  which  contains  in  a  popular  form  the  Ancient  Heathen  un- 

conscious  testimonies  to  the  truth  of  Ohristianity. 

HARROD  (Heniy,  F.S.A.)  Qleanings  among  the  CasUos  and  Con- 
vents of  Noifolk.    8vo,  many  platee  and  woodcute,  doth.  17s  6d. 
— Labob  papeb,  £1.  38  6d. 
"This  volume  is  creditable  to  Mr.  Harrod  In  every  way,  alike  to  bis  industry, 
aste,  and  his  judgment    It  is  the  result  of  ten  years*  labour.  ....  The 
volume  is  so  full  of  interesting  matter  that  we  hardly  know  where  to  begin  out 
extracts  or  more  detailed  notices."— ^KMTLSMAir's  Maoazikb,  November,  1857. 

HOLLO  WAT'S  (W.,  of  Rye)  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Ancient 
Port  and  Town  of  Rye,  in  Sussex,  compiled  from  the  Original 
Documents.    Thick  8vo  (only  200  printed^  doth.   £1.  Is 
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HOLLOWAT*S  (W.)  Hkioiy  ol  BomiMj  Ifanh,  in  Kflot^  from  th« 
tune  of  the  Rntnaiw  to  183S,  with  %  Ditititkin  on  tiM  Origi- 
ml  Site  of  tlie  Ancuni  Anderidft.    8to^  wiA  wmm  amd  vUtea, 
eUfUL    12b 
HABTLIB.— A  Biograpbioal  Memoir  ol  Sunnel  Hartlibv  IChoii's 
fMnniar  Fiieod,  wHh  BibUogimplucBl  Kotioea  of  Works  pablklied 
by  him,  and  a  reprint  o€  hie  Pamphlet  entitled  ''An  invention 
ol  Encpnes  of  Motion."    By  Hkhbt  Dibckb,  CEL,  author  of  tiie 
life  of  the  Marqnia  of  Woroeeier,  Ac    Post  Sro,  eUflh.    9b  6d 
T^  bate  been  tbe  fiuBiliar  fHend  of  MOton,  the  eoneepondeot  o#  Bojle  and 
Kreljn,  Peprs  and  Wren,  and  to  have  bad  the  boaoor  of  aaggeKtiag  to  Milton 
hie  trace  on  Edocation  and  of  reeeiTing  his  bkdi  pcaiae  in  Ub  own  lofty  and  ao- 
noTona  laognage,  ia  honour  enough  to  make  HartUb'a  aaae  aad  lifl»  vorthy  of 
a  apecial  work. 

HAWKINS  (J.  a,  F.8.A.)  History  of  the  Origin  and  Bstahliahment 
of  Gothic  Architectore,  and  an  Inqoiiy  into  the  mode  of  Paint- 
ing upon  and  Staiiiing  Olaas,  as  pradaeed  in  the  Eodesaatacal 
Structuree  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Royal  8to,  1818,  11  plaia,  bdt. 
48  (original  price  12b) 

HERBERTS  (The  Hon.  Algemmi)  OydapB  CkrUtimmi,  or  an  Aign- 
ment  to  disprove  the  supposed  Antiquity  of  the  Stonehenge  and 
other  Megalithic  Erections  in  England  and  Brittany.  8to^  eloik, 
4s  {original  price  6b) 
HORNE  (R.  H.,  Author  of  "  Oriom,"*  eU.)  BaDad  Bomaneea    12mo, 
pp.  248,  doth.     88  {arighuU  price  (iB  6d) 
Containing  the  Noble  Heart,  a  Bohemian  Legend :  the  Monk  of  8wfnediead 
Abbev,  a  Ballad  Chronicle  of  the  Death  of  King  John  :  Hie  Three  Kni^ta  of 
Camelott,  a  Fairy  Tale  ;  The  Ballad  of  Delora,  or  the  Passion  of  Andrea  Como : 
Bedd  Oelert,  a  Welsh  Legend ;  Ben  Capetan,  a  Ballad  of  the  N^t  Wateh  ;  the 
Elfe  of  the  Woodlands,  a  Child's  Btory. 

*'  Pare  fancy  of  the  most  abundant  and  pictareeqne  deeoiptknL  Mr.  Horne 
should  write  as  more  fsiry  tales ;  we  know  none  to  equal  him  rinoe  the  dxj9  of 
Drayton  and  Henick. — Examinbe. 

"The  opening  poem  in  this  volame  is  a  fine  one,  it  is  entitled  the  *Noble 
Hearty'  and  not  only  in  title  bat  in  treatment  well  imitates  the  style  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher."— ATHBN.SI7M. 

HUME  (Rev.  A.,  LL.D.,  F.S.  A,  ftc,  of  Liverpool)  Ancient  Meob,  or 
some  Account  of  the  Antiquities  found  near  Dove  Pointy  on  the 
Sea  Coast  of  Cheshire,  including  a  Comparison  of  them  with 
Relics  of  the  same  kind  respectively  procured  elsewhere.  Svo, 
fuU  of  engrmvinge,  doth.    £1.  Is 

HUNTER  (Rev.  Joseph,  PM,A.)  The  Pilgrim  Fathers— Oollecticms 
concerning  the  Chiu-ch  or  Congregation  of  Protestant  S^iarar 
tists  formed  at  Scrooby,  in  North  Nottinghamshire,  in  the  time 
of  James  I.,  tbe  Founders  of  New  Plvmouih,  the  Parent  Colony 
of  New  England.     Svo,  vjOK  View  of  the  Archiepieoopal  Palace 
cUScrooby  inserted^  doth,    Ss 
This  work  containa  some  very  important  parttenlars  of  tiiese  personages, 
and  their  connections  previously  to  their  leavins  England  and  Holland,  which 
were  entirely  unknown  to  former  writers,  and  nave  only  recently  been  disco- 
vered through  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  the  author.     Prefixed  to  Ihs 
volume,  are  some  beautiful  Pre&toiy  Btanas  by  Biohard  Moncktoo  MUnes^ 
Esq.,  ILP.  (now  Lord  Houghton.) 
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HUSSEY  (Rev.  Arthur)  Notes  on  the  ChurchcB  in  the  CoimtieB  of 
Kent)  Sussex,  and  Surrey  mentioned  inBomeeday  Book,  and  those 
of  more  recent  date  ;  with  some  Account  of  the  Sepulchral  Me- 
morials and  other  Antiquities.  l!)^ck.  ^YOf  fine  plaUSf  doth,  128 
{original  price  18s) 

HUTTON  (W.,  cf  Derby)  Description  of  Blackpool,  in  Lancashire. 
8vo,  ML  edition.     Is  6d 

IRVING  (Joseph,  of  IhirrUKtrUm)  History  of  Dumbartonshire,  with 
G(enealogicEd  Notices  of  the  Principal  Families  in  the  County ; 
the  whole  based  on  Authentic  Records,  Public  and  Private. 
Thi<^  4to,  pp.  685,  mopa,  pkUes,  and  portraits,  doth,    £8. 

JOHNES  (Arthur  J.)  Philological  Proofs  of  the  Original  Unity  and 

Recent  Origin  of  the  Human  Race,  derived  from  a  Comparison 

of  the  Languages  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa^  and  America.    Svo, 

doth,    6b  {origimU  price  12b  M) 

Printed  at  the  snggestioa  of  Dr.  Frichard,  to  whose  works  ft  wiQ  be  found  a 

useful  Btippleuent. 

JONES'  (Morris  Charles)  Valle  Cruds  Abbey,  its  Origin  and  Foun- 
tion  Charter.    8vo.     Is 

JORDAN  (Rev.  J.,  tha  Vicar)  Parochial  History  of  Enstone,  in  the 
County  of  Oxford.  Poet  8vo,  a  dotdy  printed  voluine  of  nearly 
500  pages,  cloth.    7s 

JUNIUS— The  Authorship  of  the  Letters  of  Junius  Elucidated,  in- 
cluding a  Biograj^cal  Memoir  of  lieut-CoL  Barr^  M.P.  By 
John  Britton,  F.S.A.,  &c.  Roval  8vo,  with  Portraits  of  Lord 
Shelbume,  John  Dunning,  and  Barr4,firom  Sir  Joshua  BeyjioUUi 
picture,  doth,  6s — Larob  Paper,  in  4to,  doth  98 
An  exceedingly  interesting  book,  giving  many  particolan  of  the  American 

War  and  the  state  of  parties  during  that  period. 

KELKE  (Rev.  W.  Hastings)  Notices  of  Sepulchral  Monuments  in 
English  Churches  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.     8vo,  many  woodcuts,    28  {original  price  8s  6d) 

KELLY  (William,  of  Leicester)  Notices  illustrative  of  the  Drama^ 
and  other  Popidar  Amusements,  chiefly  in  the  Sixteenth  and 
Seventeenth  Centuries,  incidentally  illustrating  Shakespeare 
and  his  Contemporaries,  Extracted  from  the  Chamberlain's  Ac- 
counts and  other  Manuscripts  of  the  Borough  of  Leicester, 
with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  William  Kelly.  Post  8vo, 
plates,  doth    98 

Large  Paper  Copies,  in  4to,  only  26  printed  (only  4  copies  re- 
main), ha^f  morocco,  Boxburghe  style.    £1.  5s 

KENRICK  (Rev.  John)  Roman  Sepulchral  Inscriptions,  their  Rela- 
tion to  Archeology,  Language,  and  Religion.  Post  8vo,  cloth 
3s  6d 

KING  (Richard  John)  The  Forest  of  Dartmoor  and  its  Borders  in 
Devonshire,  an  Historical  Sketch.    Foolscap  8vo,  doth.    Ss 
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KERRY  (Rer.  Ohas.)  History  and  AntiquitieB  of  the  Hondred  of 
Bray,  in  Berkshire.    Svo,  dotk,    7b  6d 

ThRmatkbjwUK\(iJ6ldingfediffreet,d(^    10b  6d 

KNOCKER'S  (Edw.,  Town  CUrk  of  Dover)  Acoount  of  the  Gnmd 
Court  of  Shepway,  holden  on  Bredonstone  HiU,  at  Dover,  foi 
tiie  Installation  of  Viscount  Palmerston  as  Constable  of  Dover 
and  Warden  of  the  Ginque  Ports,  in  186L  With.  Notes  on  the 
Origin  and  Antiquity  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  Two  Ancient  Towns, 
and  their  Memb«rB.  FooUcttp  iU>,  en(pranng9,  eleganUp  prnUed 
hy  WhiUingham,  dotk.     15s 

KTNANCE  COVE  ;  or.  The  Cornish  Smugglen.  a  Tale  of  the  Last 
Century.  By  W.  B.  Forfar,  Autkor  of  **  Pentowam;'  "  Pmger- 
tick  Oasile,**  etc,  etc,    Foap.  8vo,  hoarde*    2s 

LAMBARDE'S  (WilUam,  Lawyer  and  ArUiquary)  A  Perambulation 

of  Kent,  containing  the  Description,  Hystorie^  and  CustcMns  of 

that  Shire.    Written  in  1576.    Thick  8vo,  doth.     5s  (oriffkuU 

price  12b) 

The  flnt  county  history  pabUahed,  and  one  of  the  most  amnsfng  tnd  mmim 

old  bookB  that  can  be  imagined. 

LANARKSHIRE -The  Upper  Ward  of  Lanarkshire  Described  and 
Delineated.  The  Archseological  and  Historical  Section  by  G. 
Verb  Iryiko,  F.S.A.,  Soot ;  tiie  Statistical  and  Topogn^cal 
Section  by  At.kt.  Murray.  8  vols,  8vo,  tncuiy  engraving  dotk 
£8.  8s. 

Largs  Paper,  8  vols,  4to,  ha^  moroeeo,    £5.  58 

LANGLEY'S  (L.)  Introduction  to  Anglo-Saxon  Reading;  compris- 
ing .^Ifric's  Homily  on  the  Birthday  of  St.  Gregory,  with  a 
Copious  Glossary,  Ac,     12mo,  doth.    2s  6d 
JMMcU  Homily  is  remarkable  for  beanty  of  composition,  and  interesting  aa 

setting  forth  Augustine's  mission  to  the  '*  Land  of  the  Angles." 

LAPPE^BERG'S  (Dr.  J.  M.)  History  of  Enghmd  under  the  Norman 
Kings,  with  an  Epitome  of  the  Earfy  EUstoiy  of  Normandy. 
Tranislated,  with  Additions,  by  Benj.  TkoRFB.    8vo,  doth,    15s 

LATHBURT  (Rev.  Thomas)  History  of  the  Nonjurors:  their  Con- 
trovermes  and  Writings,  with  Remarks  on  some  of  the  Rubrics 
In  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Thick  8vo,  dcth.  6s  (oriffinal 
price  14s) 

LATHBURVS  (Rev.  T.)  History  of  the  Convocation  of  the 
Church  of  England  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Tear  1742. 
Secorui  edition^^with  condderabU  additioni.  Thick  8vo^  ototA.  5s 
(original  price  128) 

LAWRENCE  (Sir  James,  Knight  of  Malta)  On  the  Nobility  of  the 
British  G^tiy,  or  the  Politiod  Ranks  and  Dignitiee  oi  the 
British  Emi»re  compared  with  those  on  the  Continent.  Poet 
8vo.    Is  6d 
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LETTERS  of  the  EINOS  of  ENQLAND— Now  first  ooUected 
from  the  OriginalB  in  Royal  Archiyefl,  and  from  other  Authen- 
tic Sources,  Private  as  well  as  Public     Edited,  with  Historical 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  J.  0.  Halliwell.     Two  handtome 
volumet,  post  8vo,  vdth  portraits  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Charlei 
/.,  doth,    8a  (original  price  £1.  Is) 
These  TolnmeB  fonn  a  good  companion  to  Ellis's  Original  Letters. 
The  coUedtion  comprises,  for  the  first  time,  the  love-letters  of  Henry  YITI. 
to  Anne  Boleyn,  in  a  complete  form,  which  may  be  regarded,  perhaps,  as  the 
most  slngnUr  docnments  of  the  kind  that  have  descended  to  our  times  ;  the 
series  of  letters  of  Edward  VI.  will  be  fonnd  very  interesting  specimens  of 
composition ;  some  of  the  letters  of  James  L,  hitherto  nnpubliahed,  throw 
light  on  the  Murder  of  Overbury,  and  prove  beyond  a  doubt  the  King  was  im- 

Elicated  in  it  in  some  extraordinary  and  nnpleasant  way ;  but  his  Letters  to  the 
luke  of  Buchingham  are  of  the  most  singular  nature ;  only  imagine  a  letter 
Trom  a  Sovereign  to  his  Prime  Minister  commencing  thns :  '*  My  own  sweet  and 
dear  child,  blessing,  blessing,  blessing  on  thy  heart-roots  and  all  thine.** 
Prince  Cliarles  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  Jouruey  into  Spain  has  never 
been  before  so  Ailly  illustrated  as  it  is  by  the  documents  given  in  this 
work,  which  also  inclades  the  very  corioos  letters  fh^m  the  Dake  and  Da- 
chess  of  Buckingham  to  James  L 

LIBER  ALBUS :  the  White  Book  of  the  City  of  London.     Com- 
piled A.D.  1419,  by  John  Cabpbnteb,  Common  Clerk;  RiCHARn 
WHiTTiNOTOir,  Mayor.    Translated  from  the  Original  Latin  and 
Anglo-Norman,  by  H.  T.  Riley,  M.A-    4to,  pp.  672  {original 
price  ISs),  the  few  remaining  copies  offered,  in  doth,  at  9b-  -Half 
morocco  {Roxburghe  style),  10s  6d — Whole  hound  in  vellum,  ear' 
mine  edges,  12s — Whole  morocco,  ca/rmine  edges,  ISs  6d 
Bxteusively  devoted  to  details  which  most  of  neceralty  interest  those  who 
care  to  know  something   more  about  their   forefkthers  than  the  mere  fact 
that  they  have  existed.    Many  of  them — until   recently  consigned   to  obli- 
vion ever  since  the  passing  away  of  the  remote  generations  to  which  they  be- 
longed—intimately connected  with  the  social  condition,  usages,  and  manners  of 
the  people  who — uncouth,  unlearned,  ill-housed,  ill-fed,  and  comfortless  thon^ 
they  were,  still  formed  England's  most  important,  most  wealthy,  and  most  In- 
fluential  community  throughout  the  chequered  and  troublous  times  of  the  13th 
and  14th  centuries.      During  this  period,  in  foot,  there  is  hardly  a  phase  or 
feature  of  English  national  life  upon  which,  tn  a  greater  or  less  degree,  from 
these  pages  of  the  "  Liber  Albus,'^  some  light  is  not  reflected. 
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Elegantly  and  uniformly  printed  m  foolscap  8fo,  in  doth.  Of  somt 
there  are  labob  papkb  copies  for  the  connoissenr  of  choice  hoohs, 

THE  Vision  and  Creed  of  PIERS  PLOUGHMAN.  Edited  by  Thomas 
Wright  ;  a  new  edition,  revised,  with  additionB  to  the  Notes 
and  aioBsary.    2  vols.     10s  1856 

"The  Vision  of  Plen  Ploughman*  is  one  of  the  roost  precious  and  interest- 
ing monuments  of  the  Bnglisn  Language  and  Literature,  and  also  of  the  social 
and  political  condition  of  the  country  during  the  fourteenth  century.  .  .  . 
Its  author  Is  not  certainly  known,  but  its  time  of  composition  can,  by  internal 
evidence,  be  fixed  at  about  tlie  year  1362.  On  this  and  on  all  matters  bearing 
upon  the  origin  and  ottject  of  the  poem,  Mr,  Wright's  historical  introduction 
gives  ample  Information.  ....  In  the  thirteen  years  that  have  passed 
since  the  first  edition  of  the  present  text  was  published  by  the  late  Mr. 
Pickering,  our  old  literature  and  history  has  been  more  studied,  and  we  trust 
that  a  large  circle  of  readers  wfll  be  prepared  to  welcome  this  cheaper  and 
•arsftally  revised  reprint*'— Literary  Gaxsttis, 
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THE  Dramatao  and  Poetical  Works  of  John  MARsroif.  Now  ftni 
collected,  and  edited  bj  J.  0.  Halliwell,  F.RS.,  &o.  8  vols. 
15fl  1856 

"The  edition  deserves  well  of  the  public ;  it  is  esreftally  printed,  and  the 
annotations,  although  neither  numerous  nor  extensive,  supply  ample  explana- 
tions apon  a  variety  of  interesting  points.  If  Mr.  Halliwell  had  done  no  mors 
than  collect  these  plays,  he  would  have  conferred  a  boon  upon  all  lovers  of 
our  old  dramatic  poetry/'— Literary  Qazette. 

REMARELA.BLE  Providences  of  the  Earlier  Days  of  American  Co- 
lonisation.   By  Ikcbeasb  Matheb,  of  Boston,  N.E.    With  In- 
troductory Preface  by  George  Offor.    Portrait    6b  1866 
A  very  singular  collection  of  remarkable  sea  deliverances,  aoddents.  remark- 
able phenomena,  witchcraft,  apparitions,  tc,  ko.,  connected  with  inhabitants 
of  New  England,  Ac.,  Ac    A  very  amusing  volume,  conveying  a  fttithftil  por- 
trait of  the  state  of  society,  when  the  doctrine  of  a  peculiar  providence  and 
personal  intercourse  between  this  world  and  that  which  is  unseen  wss  Ailly 
believed. 

THE  Table  Talk  of  Johk  Skldezt.  With  a  Biograf^cal  PraCsoeand 
Notes  by  S.  W.  Sinqeb.     Third  edition,  portrait,    5b  1860 

Labgb  papsb.    Poet  8vo,  doth.    7b  6d  1860 

**  Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  this  little  book,  containing  a  lively 
picture  of  ue  opinions  and  conversations  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  scholars 
and  most  distinguished  patriots  England  has  produced.  There  are  few  volumes 
of  its  size  so  pregnant  with  sense,  combined  with  the  most  profound  eamiDg! 
it  is  Impossible  to  open  it  without  finding  some  important  net  or  discussion, 
something  practically  useful  and  applicable  to  the  business  of  life.  Coleridge 
says, '  There  is  more  weighty  bullion  sense  in  this  book  than  I  ever  found  in 

the  same  number  of  pages  in  any  uninspired  writer.' Its  merits 

bad  not  escaped  the  notice  of  Dr.  Johnson,  though  in  politics  opposed  to  much 
it  inculcates,  fbr  in  reply  to  an  observation  of  Boswell,  in  praise  of  the  French 
Ana,  he  said, '  A  few  of  them  are  good,  but  we  have  one  book  of  the  kind  betUr 
than  any  of  them— Selden's  Table  Talk.'  "—Mr.  Singer'$  Pr^/aoe. 

THE  Poetical  Works  of  William  DRUiofoin>,  of    Hawthomden. 

Now  first  published  entire.    Edited  by  W.  B.  Turnboll.    Pine 

portrait,    5b  1856 

*'The  sonnets  of  Drommond,"  says  Mr.  Hallam,  **are  polished  and  elsgant» 

ttte  firom  conceit  and  bad  taste,  and  in  pure  unblemished  English.** 

EINCHIRIDION,  containing  InstitutionB — ^Divine,  Contemplative 

Practical,    Moral,    Ethical,    (Economical,    and    Politicid.     By 

Francis  Quarles.    Portrait,    Sb  1856 

"  Had  this  littie  book  been  written  at  Athens  or  Bome,  Its  suthor  would  have 

been  classed  with  the  wise  men  of  his  country,  "—ffeadl^. 

THE  Works  in  Ptobo  and  Verse  of  Sir  Thomas  Ovbrburt.  Now 
first  collected.  Edited,  with  life  and  Notes,  by  E.  F.  Rimbattlt. 
Portrait  after  Pau.    58  1856 

HTMNS  and  Songs  of  the  Church.  By  Giorob  Wither.  Edited, 
with  Introduction,  by  Edward  Farr.  Also  the  Musical  Notes, 
composed  by  Orlando  Qibbons.     With  portrait  after  Hole.    Ss 

1856 

"  Mr.  Farr  has  added  a  very  interesting  biographical  introduction,  and  we  hufis 

to  find  that  the  public  will  put  their  seal  of  approbation  to  the  present  edition 

of  an  author  who  may  ftUrly  take  his  plsos  on  the  sams  shelf  wttii  Gsoias  Hie* 

bert"— <70nr«  Mao..  Oet.  lS6a 
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HALLELUJAH;  or,  Britain's  Second  Remembrancer,  in  Praiaeful 

and  Penitential  Hymns,  Spiritual  Songs,  and  Moral  Odes.    By 

GsoROB    WiTHSB.    With    Introduction    by    Edwabd   Farr. 

P<yHr(Ut,     68  1867 

Hitherto  ihia  interesting  Tolome  has  only  been  known  to  the  nnblic  hr 

extracts  in  vaiioos  publications.    So  few  copies  of  tiie  original  are  known  to 

exist,  that  the  copy  firom  which  this  reprint  has  been  taken  cost  twenty  one 

guineas. 

MISCELLANIES.  By  John  Aubrkt,  F.R.S.,  the  WHUhire  AnH- 
guary.  Fourth  Edition.  With  some  Additions  and  an  Index. 
PoHraU  and  cuts.    4b  1857 

CoKTSNTB  :-Day  Fatality,  Fatalities  of  Families  and  Places,  Portents,  Omens, 
Dreams,  Apparitions,  Voices,  Impulses,  Knockings.  Invisible  Blows,  Prophecies, 
Miracles,  Ma^ic,  Transportation  by  an  Invisible  Power,  Visions  in  a  Ciystal, 
Converse  with  Angels,  Corpse  Candles,  Oracles,  Ectasy,  Second  Sight,  &c  ; 
with  an  Appendix,  containing  bis  Introduction  to  the  Survey  of  North  Wilt- 
shire. 

THE  Iliads  of  HOMER,  Prinoe  of  Poets,  never  before  in  an^  language 
truly  translated,  with  a  Comment  on  some  of  his  chief  Plac^ 
Done  according  to  the  Greek  by  Gborgf  Chapman,  with  Intro, 
duction  and  Notes  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Hooper.  2  vols,  sq. 
fcap.  8yo.  Second  and  Revised  Edition,  with  portrait  of 
Chapman,  and  frontitpiece.    128  1866 

*'  Hie  translation  of  Homer,  published  by  Oeoige  Chapman,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  treasnres  the  English  language  can  boast."— (Todtcrin. 

*'With  Chapman,  Pope  had  ft^nently  consoltations,  and  periiaps  never 
translated  any  passage  till  he  read  ms  version."— i>r.  Johnson, 

**  He  covers  his  defects  with  a  daring,  jlenr  spirit,  that  animates  his  transla- 
tion, wbidh  is  something  like  what  one  might  imac^  Homer  himself  to  have 
writ  before  he  arrived  at  years  of  discretion."*— Pops. 

'*  Chapman's  translation,  with  aU  its  defects,  is  often  exceedingly  Homerie^ 
which  Pope  himself  seldom  obtained."— foZIoM. 

«  Chapinan  writes  and  feels  as  a  Poet— as  Homer  might  have  written  had  he 
lived  in  £^land  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth."— CoMr^cf^. 

"  I  have  just  finished  Chapman's  Homer.  Did  yon  ever  read  it  t— it  has  the 
most  continuous  power  of  interesting  yon  all  along.  .  .  .  The  earnestness 
and  passion  which  he  has  put  into  every  part  of  these  poems  would  be  incredi- 
ble to  a  reader  of  mere  modem  translation."— CJkorlsf  lamb* 

HOMER'S  ODTSSET.  Translated  according  to  the  Greek  by 
Georob  Chapman.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  bv  Rev. 
Richard  Hoofer.  2  vols,  square  fcp.  8vo,  vithfactmUe  of  the 
rare  origmaifrontitpiece,    128.  1857 

HOMER'S  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice ;  Hesiod's  Works  and 
Days  ;  MxJ8.fiU8*8  Hero  and  Leander ;  Juvenal's  Fifth  Satire. 
Translated  by  Gborqb  Chapman.    Edited  by  Rev.  Richard 
Hoofer.    Square  fcp.  Syo^frontitpiece  after  Pats,    6s.        1858 
"The  editor  of  these  five  rare  volumes  has  done  an  incalculable  service  to 
Bngiish  Literature  bv  taking  Oeoige  Chapmanis  folios  out  of  the  dust  of  time- 
honoured  libraries,  by  collating  them  with  loving  care  and  patience,  and. 
tlmnKh  the  agency  of  his  enterprislnff  publisher,  br  uging  Chapman  entire  and 
complete  within  tne  reach  of  those  who  can  best  a^tpredate  and  least  afford  te 
porchase  the  early  editions."— iKAmceum. 
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POETICAL  Works  of  Robebt  Soothwill,  Ghdoq  of  LoRtto,  now 

firat  completely  edited  by  W.  a  TombulL     4a  1856 

**  His  piety  is  simple  uid  siDCcre    a  spirit  of  ouffected  nntteaflM  aad  klsdli- 

BMs  pervailes  his  poenu — and  he  is  equaltj  diiitingaifllied  oy  veigbt  of  thoogbt 

and  sweetoeM  of  ezpres^un."— iSoXvrday  .fi«ru«. 

THE  Dnmuitic  Works  of  JoHH  Wkbstee.  Edited,  with  Notes,  etc^ 
by  William  Hazutt.     4  tc^    £1.  1857 

Labge  papkb,  4  vols,  poet  Svo,  doik.    £1.  lOs 

This  Sm  the  most  complete  edition,  containing  two  more  playi  than  in  Dyeeli 

edition. 

THE  Dnunatic  Worics  of  John  Luxt  (the  Enphulst).  Now  first 
collected,  with  Life  and  Notea  by  F.  W.'  Faibholt.  2  toU. 
10s.  1858 

Laboi  pafkb,  2  Tols,  poet  8to,  dotk,    ISa 

THE  Poetical  Worics  of  Richard  Crashaw,  Author  of  ''Steps  to 
the  Temple,"  ''Sacred  Poems,  with  other  Delights  of  the 
If  uses,"  and  "  Poem&U,"  now  first  collected.  Edited  by  W.  & 
Tubkbull.    58.    1858 


"  He  seeme  to  have  resembled  Herbert  in  tbe  turn  of  mind,  but  i 
more  fkncy  and  genius.  "—Ellts. 

LA  MORT  d* ARTHUR  The  History  of  Kin^  Arthur  and  the 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  Compiled  by  Su-  Thomas Malobt, 
Knight  Edited  from  the  Eldition  of  1634,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  Thomas  Wbiqht,  M.A.,  F.SjL    8  toIs,  sbcoitd 

AlfD  BEVICIED  EDITION.      158.  1866 

Laboe  papeb,  8  vols,  poet  Svo,  doik,    £1.  2s  6d 

ANECDOTES  and  Characters  of  Books  and  Men.  Collected  from 
the  Conversation  of  Mr.  Pope  and  other  eminent  Persons  of  his 
Time.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Spencb.  With  Notes,  life,  etc,  by 
a  W.  SuvoBB.    The  second  edition,  jx>r<n»(.     6e.  1858 

■'  Laboe  papeb,  post  8vo,  doth.    7s  6d.  1858 

"  The  *  Anecdotes '  of  kind  hearted  Mr.  Spenoe,  the  fHend  of  Pope,  is  <me  of 
the  beat  boolcs  of  ama  In  the  English  language."— Cirttta. 

Dr.  COTTON  MATHER'S  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World,  benig 
an  account  of  the  Trials  of  several  Witches  lately  executed  in 
New  England,  and  of  the  several  remarkable  curiosities  therein 
occturing.  To  which  are  added  Dr.  Incbeasb  Matbeb's  Fur- 
ther Account  of  the  Tryals,  and  Cases  of  Conscience  concerning 
Witchcrafts,  and  Evil  Spirits  Personating  Men.  Reprvnta^ 
from  the  rare  original  editiont  of  1693,  with  an  Introductory 
Preface.     Portrait.    58.  1862 

THE  Dramatic  and  Poetical  Works  of  Thomas  Saokvtlle,  Lord 
Buckhurst,  and  Earl  of  Dorset.  With  Introduction  and  Life 
by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  R.  W.  Sackville  West.  Pine  portrait 
from  a  picture  at  Budthunt,  now  first  engraved,    4e,  1859 

REMAINS  of  the  Eablt  Popctlab  Pobtbt  op  Bnglaivd,  collected 
and  edited  by  W.  Cabew  Hazliit.  4  vols,  with  fnany  curiouM 
woodcut  facsimHet.   £1.  1864—6 

— ^—  Large  papeb,  4  vols,  oost  Svo,  doth.    £1.  10s 
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LUCASTA- — ^The  PoemB  of  Richard  Loyblaob,  now  first  edited 
and  the  Text  carefuUj  revised,  with  Life  and  Notes  by  W. 
Carew  Hazutt,  %oUh  4  pUUet,    5b.  1864 

Larqe  paper.     Post  8vo,  (ioth,    7b  6d 

THE  Whole  of  the  Works  of  Roger  Aschaic,  now  first  coUeoted 
and  revised,  with  Life  of  the  Author.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Giles, 
formerly  Fellow  of  C.  0.  C,  Oxford.     4  vols.    £1.  1866 


-  Large  paper,  4  vols,  post  8vo,  doth,    £1.  lOa. 


Awham  is  a  great  name  in  our  national  literature.  He  waa  one  of  the  first 
founders  of  a  true  English  style  in  prose  composition,  and  of  the  most  retpect- 
ahle  and  useAU  of  our  scholank— jBe(ro«pec(iM  Rmima, 


LONG  (Henry  Lawes)  On  the  Maroh  of  Hannihal  from  the  Rhone 
to  the  Alps.     8vo,  map,    2s  6d 

LOWER'S  (Mark  Antony,  M.A.,  P.S,A.)  PJitronymioa  Britannica,  a 
Dictionary  of  Family  Names.     Royal  8vo,  500  pages,  wUh  Uhu- 
UratwM,  doth,    £1.  58 
This  work  is  the  result  of  a  stadj  of  British  Ftoiily  Names,  extending  over 
more  than  twenty  years.     The   favourable   reception   which   the   Author's 
**  English  Surnames*  obtained  in  the  sale  of  Three  Editions,  and  the  many 
hundreds  of  communications  to  which  thai  work  gave  rise,  have  convinced 
him  that  the  suUect  is  one  in  which  considerable  interest  is  felt    He  has 
therefore  been  induced  to  devote  a  large  amount  of  attention  to  the  origin, 
meaning,  and  history  of  our  family  designations ;  a  subject  which,  when  inves- 
tigated In  the  light  of  ancient  records  and  of  modem  philology,  proves  highly 
illustrative  of  many  habits  and  customs  of  our  ancestors,  and  forms  a  very 
curious  branch  of  Archaeology. ^Pr^aos. 

LOWER'S  (M.  A.)  Curiosities  of  Heraldry,  with  Illustrations  from 
Old  English  Writers.  WUh  Ulummated  TiUe-page,  and  numer- 
0U8  engravings  from  designs  by  the  Author,    8vo,  doth,     14s 

"The  present  volume  is  truly  a  worthy  se<^nel  (to  the  '  Subnames')  in  the 
same  curious  and  antiquarian  line,  blending  with  remarkable  facts  and  intelli- 
gence, snch  a  fund  of  anecdote  and  illustration,  that  the  raider  is  almost  sur- 
prised to  And  that  he  has  learned  so  much  while  he  appeared  to  be  pursuing 
more  amusement.  The  text  is  so  pleasing  that  we  scarcely  dream  of  its  ster- 
ling value ;  and  it  seems  as  it  in  unison  with  the  woodcuts,  which  so  cleverly 
explain  its  points  and  adorn  its  various  topics,  the  whole  design  were  intended 
for  a  relaxation  from  Rtudy,  rather  than  an  ample  exposition  of  an  extraordinary 
and  universal  custom,  which  produced  the  most  important  effect  upon  the 
minds  and  habits  of  mankind.' —L{<emrj(  GazUU. 

**  Mr.  Lower's  work  is  both  curious  and  instructive,  while  the  manner  of  its 
treatment  is  so  inviting  and  popular,  that  the  subject  to  which  it  refers,  which 
many  have  hitherto  bad  too  good  reason  to  consider  meagre  and  unprofitable, 
assumes,  under  the  hands  of  the  writer,  the  novelty  of  fiction  with  the  im- 
portance of  historical  truth."— ^(AmcsutiL 

LOWER'S  (M.  A.)  Contributions  to  Literature,  Historical,  Antiqua- 
rian, and  Metrical.  Post  8vo.  xooodcuts^  doth,  7s  6d 
Contents :  1.  Local  Nomenclature— S.  The  Battle  of  Hastings,  an  Historical 
Essay— 8.  The  Lord  Dacre,  his  mournful  end,  a  Ballad— 4.  HLstorical  and  Ar- 
chaeological Memoir  on  the  Iron  Works  of  the  South  of  England,  vtUh  numenms 
Ulustrations—6.  Winchelsea's  Deliverance,  or  the  Stout  Abbot  of  Battayle,  in 
Three  Fyttes— <)w  The  South  Downs,  a  Sketch,  Historical,  Anecdotical,  and 
Descriptive— 7.  On  the  Yew  Trees  in  Churchyards— 8.  A  Lyttel  Qeete  of  a 
Greate  Eele,  a  pleasaunt  Ballad— 0.  A  Discourse  of  Genealogy— 10.  An  AntI-. 
quarian  Pilgrimage  in  NonoAndy,  with  woodoats— IL  Miscellanea,  4tc.,Ac 
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LOWER'S  (M.  A.)  Chronicle  of  Battel  Abbey,  in  Soawz,  originjaiy 

oom|Hled  in  Latin  by  a  Monk  of  the  E^ftblishment,  and  now 

first  translated,  with  Notes  and  an  Abstract  of  the  l^bsequeni 

History  of  the  Abbey.     8vo,  with  UlMHtraHotu,  doth.     98 

Thii  Tolome,  among  other  matters  of  local  and  geDeral  interest,  embraces 

—New  Facts  relative  to  the  Norman  Invasion—The  Foondation  of  the  Monas- 

terr— The  Names  and  Rentals  of  the    Original  Townsmen  of  Battel -Ms- 

molrs  of  several  Abbctts,  and  Notices  of  their  Disputes  with  the  Bishops  of 

Chichester,   respecting  Jurisdiction— The    Abbey's  Possessions— A  Speech  cl 

Thomss  a  Becket,  then  Chancellor  of  England,  in  favour  of  Abbot  Walter  de 

Loci— Several  Miracles — Anecdotes  of  the  Norman  Kln^s— and  an  Histcnicsl 

Sketch  of  the  Abbey,  ftom  1176  to  the  present  time  by  the  Translator. 

LOWER'S  (M.  A.)  Memorials  of  the  Town  of  Seafoid,  SusBez.  8to^ 
pUUe$,    88  6d 

LOWER'S  (M.  A.)  Bodiam  (in  Soaaex),  and  its  LOTda.  8to,  en^itMPw 
ings,    1b 

LOWER'S  (M.  A.)  WorthieB  of  Sussex,  Biographical  Sketdiee  of  th« 
meet  mninent  Natlvee  or  Inhabitants  of  the  County,  from  the 
Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time,  with  Incidental  Notioes 
illustratiye  of  Sussex  History.  Roysl  ito,  many  engramntfMf 
doth,    £1.  Ite 

LOWER'S  (M.  A.)  Sussex  Martyrs,  their  Examinations  and  Cruel 
Burnings  in  the  Time  of  Queen  Maiy,  comprising  the  interest- 
ing Personal  Narrative  of  Richard  Woodxnan,  extracted  from 
**  Foxe's  Monuments."    With  Notes.    12mo,  aewed.    Is. 

LOWER'S  (M.  A.)  The  Stranger  at,  Rouen,  a  Guide  for  Englishmen. 
12mo,  pltUa,    Is 

LUEIS  (Rev.  W.  C.)  Account  of  Church  Bells,  with  some  Nodoeeof 
Wiltshire  Bells  and  Bell-Founders,  containing  a  copious  list  of 
Founders,  a  comparative  Scale  of  Tenor  BdUs  and  Inscriptions 
from  nearly  500  Parishes  in  various  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 
8vo,  18  plates,  doth,    8s  6d  (original  price  68) 

MADDEN  (Fred.  W.,  of  the  Medal  Boom,  BrOiO,  Muaevm)  Hand- 
Book  to  Roman  Ccons.  Fcap.  8vo,  pliuet  of  rare  examplee,  doth, 
6s 

A  very  useful  sod  trustworthy  guide  to  Romsa  Goina, 

MANTELL  (Dr.  Gideon  A.)  Day's  Ramble  in  and  about  the  Anciont 
Town  of  Lewes,  Sussex.    12mo,  engramnge,  doth.    2s 

MABTIN  MABPBELATS  CONTBOVEBST, 

AN  EPISTLE  to  the  Terrible  Priests  of  the  Convocation  House. 
By  Martin  Mar-Pbelate.  1588.  With  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  J.  Petherham.    Post  8vo.    2s 

COOPER  {Biekop  of  Wmckeeter)  An  Admonition  to  the  People  of 
England  against  Martin  Mar-Prelate,  1589,  with  Introduction, 
Post  8vo,  pp.  216.     8s  6d 

PAP  with  a  Hatchet,  being  a  Reply  to  Martin  Mar-Prelatey  1589, 
with  Introduction  and  Notes.     Post  8va    2b 
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HAT  anj  Worke  for  C!ooper  ?  Being  a  Reply  to  the  Admonition 
to  the  People  of  England.  By  Martin  Mar-Prelate,  1689,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes.     Post  Svo.    28  6d 

AN  ALMOND  for  a  Parrot,  being  a  Reply  to  Martin  Mar-Prelate, 
1689,  with  Introduction.    Post  8vo.     28  6d 

PLAINS  P£RCEVALL  the  Peace-Maker  of  England,  being  a  Reply 
to  Martin  Mar-Prelate,  with  Introduction.     Post  8to.    28 


MATON'S  (Dr.  W.  G.)  Natural  History  of  Wiltshire,  as  comprehen- 
ded within  Ten  Miles  round  iSalisbury.  Svo.  PrivcUdif  prtTUed. 
2s 

MAYNARD'S  (James)  Parish  of  Waltham  Abbey,  in  Essex,  its 
History  and  Antiquities.     Poet  Syo,  engravings,  cloth,    28  6d 

MENZIES  (Mrs.  Louisa  J.)  Legendary  Tales  of  the  Ancient  Britons, 
rehearsed  from  the  Ekkrly  Chronicles.  Fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  88 
Contents ;  1.  Esylli  and  Sabrina— 2.  Lear  and  his  three  Danghtera — &  Cy- 
ncdda  aud  Monnm — i.  The  Brothers  Beli  and  Bran— 5.  Ellidore  the  Comraf- 
siunate-HS.  Alban  of  Verolam— 7.  Vortigem— 8.  Cadwallon  and  the  final 
Struggle  ot  the  Britons. 

KICHAEL  ANQELO  considered  as  a  Philosophic  Poet,  with  trans- 
lations by  John  Edward  Tatlob.  Post  Svo.  Sicoin)  edition. 
Cloth,    28  6d  {original  price  6b) 

MILTON'S  Early  Readmg,  and  the  |)rima  gtamina  of  his  'Taradise 
Lost,"  together  with  Extracts  from  a  Poet  of  the  XVIth  Cen- 
tuiy  {Joshua  Sylvester).  By  Chables  Dunbtib,  MJL,  12mOy 
doV^    2s  6d  {original  price  6s) 

HILTON ;  a  Sheaf  of  Gleanings  after  his  Biographers  snd  Annota- 
tors.    By  the  Rev.  Joseph  HuiiTEB.    Poet  Svo.    28  6d 

MOORE  (Thomas)  Notes  from  the  Letters  of  Thomas  Moore  to  his 

Music  Publi^er,  Jamee  Power  {the  publication  of  vhich  woi 

tuppressed  in  London),  with  an  Introduction  by  Thomas  Crofton 

Croker,  F.SA,     Post  Svo,  doth.     8s  6d 

The  impreasioDS  on  the  mind  of  a  reader  of  these  Letters  of  Moore  in  Lord 

Lord  Rossell's  edition  will  be  not  only  Incomplete,  bat  emmeona,  wtthoat  the 

Information  to  be  derived  fh>m  this  very  interesting  vohune. 

MORLAND. — Aocoimt  of  the  Life,  Writings,  and  Inventions  of  Sir 
Samuel  Morland,  Master  of  Mechanios  to  Charles  IL  By  J, 
0.  Halliwell.    Svo,  setDcd.    Is 

MUNFORD  (Rev.  Geo.,  Vicar  of  Batt  Winch,  Norfolk)  Analysis  of 

Domesday  Book  for  the  Ck)imty  of  Norfolk.    Svo^  with  pedigree$ 

and  arms,  cloth.    lOs  6d 

«Manv  extracts  have  been  made  at  various  timss  for  theiUnstntion  of  local 

desoriptaons,  from  the  great  national  (but  almost  unintelligible)  record  known 

as  Domesday  Book :  but  Mr.  Munfora  has  done  more  in  the  case  of  his  own 

county,  for  he  supplies  a  complete  epitome  of  the  part  of  the  sorvey  relating 

to  Norfolk,  ^vinff  not  only  the  topographical  and  statisttcal  fi^ts,  bat  also  a 

great  deal  &t  u  instructive  as  to  the  manners  and  condition  of  the  people, 

the  state  of  the  churches  and  other  public  edifices,  the  mode  of  oulavafion 

and  land  tenure,  together  with  a  variety  of  points  of  interest  to  the  eoolesiolo- 

gist  and  antiquary. ''^Bubt  Poarr. 
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HABES*  (Archdeaoon)  A  Oloesaiy,  or  CoUeci^ii  of  Words,  Fhnnes, 

Customs,  Proverbs,  fta,  illustraUng  the  Works  o£   English 

Authors,  ]|^!artioular]y  Shakespeare  and  his  ContempoFsries.    A 

Kew  Edition,  with  considerable  Additions,  both  of  Words  and 

Examples.     By  J  amis  0.  Halliwell,  F,R,8^  and  Thoicas 

Wriqht,  M.A^  FJSjL.    2  thick  vols,  8vo,  doth.    £1,  Is 

The  Olosaarjrof  Archdeaoon  Naies  is  hj  far  the  heat  and  most  nsefal  work 

we  ponen  for  explaining  and  illostrating  the  obsolete  language  and  the  cos* 

toms  and  niannen  of  the  16th  and  17th  Centuries,  and  it  is  quite  indispensable 

for  the  readers  of  the  literature  of  the  Elizabethan  period.    Tiie  additional 

words  and  examples  are  distinguished  flrom  those  in  the  original  text  by  a  ^ 

prefixed  to  eaoh.    The  work  contains  between  fivb  and  six  thousakd  addl 

ilonal  examples,  the  result  of  original  research,  not  merely  supplementaij 

to  Nares,  but  to  all  other  compilations  of  the  kind. 

HASH'S  (D.  W.,  Member  of  the  BoyoX  Society  of  LUerahire)  Taliesin, 
or,  ihe  Bards  and  Druids  of  Britain.  A  Translation  of  the  Re- 
mains of  the  earliest  Welsh  Bards,  sad  an  examination  of  the 
Bardic  Mysteries.    8vo,  doth,     14» 

KASH*S  (D.  W.)  The  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus.  An  Examination  of 
the  Modem  Systems  of  Egyptian  Chronology.  8vo,  vith  frontia- 
piece  of  the  Egyptian  Chlendarffrom  theceiUngof  the  Bamaneum, 
at  Thebee,  doth,    12s 

KAYAL  ARCHITECTURE,  Elements  of  Naval  Ardiitecture,  bdng 
a  Translation  of  the  Third  Part  of  CLurbois's  "  Traite  Elemen- 
taire  de  la  Construction  dee  Vaisseaux."  By  J.  N.  STRAiroB^ 
Commander,  R.N.    8vo,  vnthjive  large  folding  pUUee,  doth.    6b 

I  Lectures  on  Naval  Architecture,  being   the  Substance  of 

those  delivered  at  the  United  Service    Institution.     By  E. 
GABDmsB  FiSHBOURNi^  Commander,  R.  N.    8vo,  plaUe^  doth, 
6s  6d 
Both  these  woika  are  published  in  tUnstnttton  of  the  **  Wave  System.* 

KETHERCLIFFS  (F.  G.)  HandBook  to  Autographs,  being  a  Ready 
Quide  to  the  Handwriting  of  Distinguished  Men  and  Women  <x 
Eveiy  Nation,  designed  for  the  Use  of  Literary  Men,  Autograph 
Collectors,  and  otherii  Containing  700  Specmiens,  with  a  Bio- 
graphical Index  by  R.  Sims,  of  the  British  Museum.  8vo^  doth 
esOm,  gilt  edgee,    lOs  6d  (original  price  16e) 

■  The  Same.    Pbexted  ohlt  on  one  ami.    8to,  doth  extra, 

£1.  Is 
The  specimens  contafai  two  or  three  lines  each  besides  tite  signatiire,  so  thai 
to  the  historisn  such  a  work  will  roccomend  itself  as  enabling  him  to  test  the 
genuineness  of  the  document  he  consults,  whilst  the  judgment  of  the  antognudi 
collector  rni^  be  similarly  assisted,  and  his  pecuniary  resources  eoonomixed  by 
a  Jndidous  use  of  the  ManuaL  To  the  booKworm,  whoee  name  is  Legion,  we 
would  merely  observe,  that  daily  experience  teaches  us  the  great  viuae  and 
Interest  attached  to  books  containing  Marginal  Notes  and  Memonnda,  wbso 
traced  to  be  from  the  peas  of  eminent  perMna. 

lirSWTON  (WOliam)  A  DispUy  of  Heraldiy.  8vo,  maiiy  hmndred 
€mgranmg§  i^Shiddi,  iUuatratimg  the  Arwu  of  BrngUth  Ftmiliet, 
doth.    lU 
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KEWTON  (William)  London  in  the  Olden  Time,  being  a  Topo- 
graphical and  Historical  Memoir  of  London,  Westminster  and 
Southwark  ;  accompanying  a  Pictorial  Map  of  the  City  and 
Suburbs,  as  thev  existed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  before  the 
Dissolution  of  the  Monasteries  ;  compiled  from  Authentic  Docu- 
ments. Folio,  wUh  the  coloured  map^  i^feet  6  inches  by  8  feet  8 
inches f  mounted  on  linen,  and  folded  into  the  volume,  lecUher  badk, 
doth  sides,  £1.  Is  {original  price  £1.  lis  6d) 

NORFOLK'S  (E.  E.)  Gleanings  in  Graveyards:  a  Collection  of 
Curious  Epitaphs.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlaryed,  fcap. 
8yo,  doth.    88 

NUMISMATIC  Chronicle  and  Journal  of  the  Numismatic  Society. 

New  Sbries,  Edited  by  W.  S.  W.  Vaux,  John  Eyaks,  and  F. 

W.    Maddbn.      Nob.  1  to  24,  Published  Quarterly.      5s  per 

Number. 

This  ia  the  only  repertory  of  NamfsmsUo  intelligence  ever  published  in 

England.    It  contains  papeiB  on  coins  and  medals,  of  all  ages  and  coontries,  bj 

the  first  NomismatUts  of  the  day»  both  English  and  ForeiipL 

Odd  parts  may  be  had  to  complete  a  fow  of  thla  and  the  former  series  in 
20  vols. 

OLD  BALLADS. — Catalogue  of  a  unique  Collection  of  400  Ancient 
English  Broadside  Ballads,  printed  entirely  in  the  Wotit  letter, 
lately  on  sale  by  J.  Russell  Smith.  With  Notes  of  their  Tunes, 
and  Imprints.  Poet  Svo,  a  handsome  volume,  printed  by  WhU- 
tingham,  in  the  old  style,  half  bound.    6s 


A  Cop^  on  thick  paper,  vnthout  the  prices  to  each,  and  a 

different  title-page,  only  10  copies  so  printed.    lOs  6d 

PARISH'S  (Sir  Woodbine,  many  years  Charge  d^ Affairs  ai  Buenos 
Ayres)  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  Provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
from  their  Discoyery  and  Conquest  by  the  Spaniards  to  the 
Establishment  of  their  Political  Independence ;  with  some  Ao- 
coimt  of  their  Present  State,  Appendix  of  Historical  Docu- 
ments, Natural  EUstory,  &c.    Thick  8yo,  Second  Edition,  plates 
and  woodcuts,  also  a  valuable  map  by  Arrowsmxth,  doth.     lOs  6d 
(original  price  148) 
**  Among  the  contributions  to  the  geography  of  the  Sonth  American  OontinenL 
the  work  of  our  Vice-President,  Sir  woodbine  Parish,  holds  a  very  Important 
place.    Professing  to  be  a  second  edition  of  a  former  book,  it  is,  in  reality, 
almost  a  new  work,  firom  the  great  quantity  of  f^h  matter  it  contains  on  the 
geography,  statistics,  nataral  history,  and  geology  of  this  portioned  the  world." 
— PrsfideiU  of  th»  ^ol  Gwgraphioal  Society'*  Address. 

PATERSOITS  (Jas.)  Histories  of  the  Counties  of  Ayr  and  Wigton. 
Post  Svo,  vol  1.  Etlb,  in  two  parts,  doth.    £1.  Is 

Vol  n,  Cabbiok,  post  Svo,  doth.    128 

Fartioolarly  full  of  informatioa  about  the  Famfly  History  of  the  district 

PEDLER  (E.  H.,  oj  Liskewrd)  The  Anglo-Saxon  Episoopate  of  Corn- 
wall, with  some  Account « 'f  the  Bi&ops  cil  Crediton.  Svo,  doth* 
8b  6d  (original  price  7s  6d) 
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PETTIOREW  (Thoe.  Jot.)  On  Sapentitions  oonneeted  with  tbe 
HiBtory  and  Practioe  of  Medicine  and  Sui^gery.  Sto,  frwUu- 
piece,  dcth,    4b  (origmal  price  8s) 

PETTIOREW  (Thot.  Jot.)  Inquiries  into  the  Fitfticalan  connected 
with  Death  of  Amy  Robeart  (Ladj  Dudley),  at  Cuninor  Place, 
Berks,  SepL  $,  1660;  being  a  refutation  of  the  Calumnies 
charged  .against  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  Anthony  Forster,  and 
others.    8vo,  2b 

PILORIMAOES  to  St  Mary  of  Walsingfaam  and  St  Thomas  of 
Canterbury.  By  DESiDERins  Erasmus.  Newly  Tnmslated. 
With  the  ColloquT  of  Rash  Vows,  by  the  same  Author,  and  his 
Characters  of  Archbishop  Warham  and  Dean  Colet»  with  Notes 
by  J.  OouoH  Nichols.  Post  8yo,  enffravinge,  doth,  80  6d  (<^ 
gmal  price  6s) 
PIOZZI,  Love  Letters  of  Mrs.  Piozzi  (formerly  Mrs.  Thrale,  the 
friend  of  Dr.  Johnson),  written  when  she  was  eighty,  to  the 
handsome  actor,  William  Augustus  C<»way,  aged  Twenty-seven. 
8yo,  eewed,    '2a 

" written  at  thfee,  fonr,  and  flve  o'clock  (In  tbe  morning)  by  an  oeto- 

genanr  pen ;  a  heart  (as  Mrs.  Lee  saya)  twenty-aix  years  old,  and  as  H.  L.  P. 
foela  it  to  be,  aUpour  mm.^'—Littm'  V.,  8rd  F«6.,  ISSO. 

**  Thia  ia  one  of  the  moat  extraordinary  collections  of  lore  epistles  we  bare 
chanced  to  meet  with,  and  the  well-known  Uterarr  reputation  of  tbe  lady— the 
Mrs.  Thrale,  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  Miss  Bumey  oelebri^— conaiderably  enhances 
tbelr  interest  Tbe  letters  themselves  it  la  not  easy  to  characterise ;  nor  shall 
we  Tentore  to  decide  whether  they  more  bespeak  the  drivelling  of  dotage,  or  the 
f oUy  of  love ;  In  either  case  they  present  hnman  nature  to  na  imder  a  new  aspect, 
and  ftmiiab  one  of  those  riddles  which  nothing  yet  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy 
can  aatia&ctorily  solve."— Pktfytedknie  Bwiew, 

POPE. — Facts  and  Conjectures  on  the  Descent  and  Family  Con- 
nections of  Pope,  the  Poet   By  the  Ret.  Joseph  Humteb.  Post 
8yo.    2s 
POPE.— Additional  Facts    oonoeming  the  Maternal  Ancestry  of 
Pope,  in  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Hunter.    Bt  Robert  Davies,  F.S.A. 
PoBt8vo.    2b 
POPULAR  Treatises  on  Scienoe,  written  during  the  Middle  Ages,  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  Anglo-Norman,  and  English,  edited  by  Thomas 
Wnght,  M.A.     8to,  doth.    8s 
OoMTBHTs :— An  Anglo-Saxon  Treatise  on  Astronomy  of  tbe  Tenth  Centnry, 
now  first  published  fhmi  a  MS.  in  the  British  Moaenm,  with  a  translation  ; 
Livre  des  Oreatores,  by  Phillippe  de  Thaon,  now  first  printed,  with  a  trans- 
lation ^extremely  valuable  to  Philologiats,  as  beins  the  earliest  specimena  of 
Anglo-Norman  remaining,  and  explanatonr  of  all  the  symbolical  signs  in  early 
scuIptaTe  and  painting) ;  the  Bestiary  of  Fhillippe  de  Thaon,  with  a  translation ; 
Presents  on  Popular  Science  from  the  Early  English  Metrical  Lives  of  the 
Saints  (the  earliest  piece  of  the  kind  in  the  English  Language> 

POSTE  (Rev.  Beale)  Celtic  Inscriptions  on  Gaulish  and  British 
Coins,  intended  to  supply  materials  for  the  Eariv  History  of 
Great  Britain,  with  a  Glossary  of  Archaic  Celtic  Words,  and  an 
Atlas  of  Coins.    Sto,  many  engravingi,  cloth,    10s  6d 

POSTE  (Beale)  Vindication  of  the  "  Celtic  Inscriptions  on  Gaulish 
and  British  Coins."    8yo,  plates,  amd  cute,  doU,    Is 
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POSTE  (Rev.  Beale,  M.A.)  Britannic  Besearches ;  or,  New  Facts 

and  RectificationB  of  Ancient  British  History.    8to  (pp.  4i8), 

wUh  engramngs,  cloth,    158 

**  The  author  of  this  volume  may  Justly  claim  credit  for  considerable  learning; 

great  indostty,  and,  atwve  all.  strong  faith  in  the  Interest  and  importance  of 

hissuttject    .    .    .    On  varions  points  he  has  given  us  additional  information, 

and  aflbrded  us  new  views,  for  which  we  are  bound  to  thank  him.    The  body 

of  the  book  is  followed  by  a  very  complete  index,  so  as  to  render  reference  to 

any  part  of  it  easy :  this  was  the  more  necessary,  on  account  of  the  multiHuions- 

ness  of  the  topics  treated,  the  variety  of  penons  mentioned,  and  the  many 

works  quoted.*^— iK^ienoeuni,  Oct.  8, 1868. 

**  The  Rev.  Besle  Posts  has  long  been  known  to  antiquaries  as  one  of  the  best 
lead  of  all  those  who  have  elucidated  the  earliest  annals  of  this  country.  He 
Is  a  practical  man,  has  investigated  for  himself  monuments  and  manuscripts, 
and  we  have  in  the  above-named  volume  the  fhiits  of  many  years'  patient  study. 
The  ol^ects  which  will  occupy  the  attention  of  the  reader  are— 1.  The  political 
position  of  the  principal  British  powers  W<»*  the  Roman  conquest— under  the 
Roman  dominion,  and  struggling  unsuccessfully  against  the  Anglo-Saxon  race: 
S.  The  Geography  of  Ancient  Britain ;  8.  An  investigation  of  the  Ancient 
British  Historians,  Gildss  and  Nennius,  and  the  more  obscure  British  chroni- 
elers ;  4.  The  ancient  stone  monuments  of  the  Celtic  period:  and,  lastly,  some 
curious  and  interesting  notices  of  the  early  British  Church.  Mr.  Foste  has  not 
touched  on  subjects  which  have  received  much  attention  from  others,  save  in 
esses  where  he  had  something  new  to  offer,  and  the  volume  must  be  regarded 
therefore,  as  an  entirely  new  collection  of  discoveries  and  deductions  tending 
to  throw  light  on  the  darkest,  as  well  as  the  earliest,  portion  of  our  national 
history."— jIUos. 

POSTE  (Rev.  Beale)  Britannia  Antiqoa,  or  Ancient  Britain  brought 
within  the  Limits  of  Authentic  History.  8yo,  pp.  886.  tnap, 
doth,    14b 

A  Sequel  to  the  f oregofaig  work. 


PUBLICATIONS  OP  THE  ANGLIA  CHRISTIANA  SOCIETY. 

GIBALDUS  Cambrensisy  De  Instructione  Prindpum,  with  a  Preface, 
Chronological  Abstract  and  Marginal  Notes  (in  English),  by  the 
Rky.  J.  S.  Bbewbb.    8yo,  hoards.    6b  1846 


Now  first  printed  from  the  Manuscript  in  the  OottonJan  Library,  particularly 
Ilustrating  the  Reign  of  Henrv  IL    Among  < 
a  more  lively  writer  than  Ginudus  de  BarrL 


illustrating  the  Reign  of  Henrv  IL    Among  our  earlier  chroniclers,  there  is  not 


CHRONICON  Monasterii  de  Bello,  with  a  Preface,  Chronolo^cal 

Abstract,  and  Marginal  Notes    (in    English),  by  the  Editor. 

8yo,  hoardg.     5b  1846 

Avery  curious  History  ol  Battle  Abbey,  in  Sussex,  by  one  of  the  Monks. 

Printed  from  a  ME  in  the  Cottonian  Library. 

LIBER  EL1ENSI3,  ad  fidem  CTodicnm  Variorum.  Vol  1  (all 
printed),  with  English  Preface  and  Notes,  by  the  Ber.  D. 
Stewart^  of  the  College,  Ely.    8to,  hoards,     5s  1848 

An  important  chronicle  of  the  early  transactions  connected  with  the  Monas- 
tery of  Bly,  supposed  to  have  been  compiled  by  Richard  the  Monk,  between 
U08  and  1181. 

The  above  three  volumes  are  all  the  Society  printed.  They  are  well  worthy 
of  being  placed  on  the  same  shelf  with  the  Camden,  Cazton,  Surtees,  and  Chat- 
ham Societies'  publications.  From  the  limited  number  of  members  of  the 
Society,  the  books  are  little  known.  J.  R  Smitti  having  become  ttie  pro- 
pitotor  of  the  few  remaining  copies,  recommends  an  fioriy  purobaaa. 
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PBOVmOIAL  DIALECTS  OF  ENGLAIID 

▲  DICTIONARY  of  Archaic  ftnd  ProrinouJ  Words,  Obsolete  Pfarasee, 
Ac,  l^  J.  O.  Halliwlll,  F.R.S.,  Ac  2  vola,  8yo,  1000 1^.,  in 
doaUe  oolumni,  nfTH  EDrnoiv,  tioth.    15t 

GLOSSARY  of  Provincial  and  Local  Words  Used  in  England.  By 
F.  Obosb,  F.S.  a.,  with  which  ia  now  incorporated  tihe  Supple- 
ment.   By  Samuel  Fbooi,  F.&A.    Post  Svo^  doth,    4b  6d 

BROCKETTS  (J.  Trotter)  Glossary  of  North  Country  Words,  with 
their  Etym<dogy  and  Affinity  to  other  Languages  nnd  Occasional 
Notices  of  Local  Customs  and  Popular  Sup^^tiona  Thibd 
Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged  by  W.  K  Bbockkit.  2  vols^ 
in  1,  post  8to,  c2ot4.     10s  6d  {original  price  21s) 

SPECIMENS  of  Cornish  Provincial  Dialect,  collected  and  arranged 
by  Unde  Jan  Treenodle,  with  some  Introductory  Beouu-ks  and 
a  Glossary  by  an  Antiquarian  Friend ;  also  a  Selection  of  Songs 
and  other  Pieces  connected  with  Cornwall  Post  8vo,  wiA  a 
euriout  portrait  qf  Dolly  Pentreath,  doth,    4s 

CORNISH  Dialect  and  Poems,  vis.— 

1  Trea^e  of  Dozmaiy  Pool,  and  Original  Cornish  Ballads. 

2  Cornish  Thalia :  Original  Comic  Poems  iUustrative  of  the 
Dialect. 

8  A  Companion  to  the  Cornish  Thalia.    By  H.  J.  Daiosll. 
4  Mirth  for  "  One  and  alL"    By  BL  J.  Dahiell. 
6  Humourous  Cornish  Legends.    By  H.  J.  Dakikll. 

6  A  Budget  of  Cornish  Poems,  by  various  Authors. 

7  Dolly  Pentreath,  and  other  Humorous  Cornish  Tales. 

8  The  Great  Mine  Conference,  and  other  Pieces. 

9  Rustic  Poems.  By  Gbobob  Hamltv,  tht  ''Dartmoor  BUnm- 

10  Mary  Anne's  Experiences :   her  Wedding  and  Trip  up  the 
Tamar.    By  H.  J.  Daniell. 

11  Maiy  Anne's  Career,  and  Cousin  Jack's  Adventures.    By 
H.  J.  Daioell. 

12  A  New  Budget  of  Cornish  Poems.    By  H.  J.  Dahiell. 
18  Mirth  for  Long  Evenings.    By  H.  J.  Daniell. 

14  Bobby  Poldree  and  his  Wife  Sally  at  the  Great  Exhibition 
tion.    By  H.  J.  Daniell.    All  12mo,  Sixpenct  each. 

A  GLOSSARY  of  the  Words  and  Phrases  of  Cumberland.  By 
William  Dickinson,  F.L.S.    12mo,  doth,    2s 

JOHN  NOAKES  and  Mabt  Sttlb,  a  Poem,  exhibiting  some  of 
the  most  striking  lingual  localinns  peculiar  to  Essex,  with  a 
Glossary.  By  Chablbs  Clark,  Esq.,  of  Great  Totham  Hall, 
Essex.    Post  8vo,  doth,    2b. 
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NATHAN  HOGG'S  Letters  and  Poems  in  the  Deronshir©  Dialect. 

The  fifth    Edition^    with   additions.      Post     Sto.      Coloured 

wrapper.  Is. 
*"These  letten,  which  have  achieyed  constderable  popnlaritj,  eriDce  an 
etieimive  acquaintance  with  the  vernacular  of  the  county  and  its  idioms  anil 
phrases,  while  the  continuoos  flow  of  wit  and  humour  throughout  cannot  fidl 
to  operate  forcibly  upou  the  risible  faculties  of  the  reader.  In  the  Witch  stoiy 
Nathan  has  excelled  himself,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  have  not  seen  his  last 
effort  In  this  branch  of  local  English  literature.  The  superstitions  of  Jan 
Vaggis  and  Jan  Plant  are  most  graphically  and  amusingly  portrayed,  and  the 
various  incidents  whereby  the  influence  of  the  *  Evil  £ye '  is  sought  to  be 
counteracted,  are  at  once  ludicrous  and  irresistible."— PlymoutTi  UaiL 

NATHAN  HOGG'S  New  Series  of  Poems  in  the  Devonslum 
Dialect,  including  the  Witch  Story  of  Mucksy  Lane,  and  the 
Kenton  Ghost.  Dedicated  by  Permission  to  his  Highness  Prince 
Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte,  Post  8vo,  4th  edition  enlarged,  coloured 
wrapper.    Is 

A  GLOSSARY  of  Words  used  in  Teesdale,  In  the  County  of  Dur- 
ham.   Post  8vo,  cloth.  2s  6d  (original  price,  6s) 

"  Contains  about  two  thousand  words  ...  It  is  believed  the  first  and 
only  c^UectioB  of  words  and  phrases  peculiar  to  this  district,  and  we  hall  ft 
therefore  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  language  and  literature 

.  .  .  the  author  has  evidently  brought  to  bear  an  extensive  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  common  language." — Darlington  Times. 

POEMS  of  Rural  Life  in  the  Dorset  Dialect.  By  the  Rev.  WILLIAM 
BARNES,  of  Came  Rectory,  Dorchester.  First  Collection,  Fcp. 
8vo,  Fourth  Edition,  doth.    58. 

Second  Collection.    Fcap.  Svo.    SECOin)  Editioit,  c/o^    (Sa. 


Third  Collection.    Fcap.  Svo,  doth.     As  6d. 


"The  author  Is  a  genuine  poet,  and  it  Is  delightftil  to  catch  the  pnre  breath 
of  song  in  verses  which  assert  themselves  only  as  the  modest  vehicle  of  rare 
words  and  Saxon  inflecttons.  We  have  no  intention  of  setting  up  the  Dorset 
patois  against  the  more  extended  provincialism  of  Scotland,  still  less  of  com- 
paring the  Dorsetshire  poet  with  the  Scotch ;  yet  we  feel  sure  that  these  poems 
would  have  delighted  the  heart  of  Bums,  that  many  of  them  are  not  unworthy 
of  him,  and  that  (at  any  rate)  his  best  productions  cannot  enress  a  more  cordial 
sympathv  with  external  nature,  or  a  more  loving  interest  in  human  Joys  and 
sorrows.'— Literorv  GasetU. 


GRAMMAR  and  Glossary  of  the  Dorset  Dialect 
Barnes.    Sto.    2b  6d. 


By  the  Rev.  W. 


DIALECT  of  South  Lancashire,  or  Tim  Bobbin's  Tummas  and 
Meary,  revised  and  Corrected,  with  his  Rhymes,  and  an  enlai*ged 
Glossa^  of  Words  and  Phrases  chiefly  usckI  by  the  Rural  Popu- 
lation of  the  Manufacturing  Districts  of  South  Lancashire.  By 
Samuel  Bamfobd.    12mo,  second  editum,  doth.    Ss  6d. 

LEICESTERSHIRE  Words,  Phrases,  and  Proverbs.  By  A.  B. 
Evans,  D.D.,  Head  Master  of  Market  Bostoorth  OrammarSchooL 
12mo,  doth,     68. 

A  QLOSSARY  of  the  Provincialisms  of  the  County  of  Sussex.  Bv 
W.  DuBRANT  CooPKB,  F.S.A.  Post  8vo,  second  edition^  mUsrgcd, 
€loth.    8s  6d. 
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▲  OLOSSART  of  Northamptonshire  Words  and  Phraaes,  with  Ex- 
amples of  their  Colloquial  Use,  with  illustrations  from  various 
Authors,  to  which  are  added  the  Customs  <^  the  Coimty.     By 
Miss  A.  B.  Bakbb.    2  toIb,  post  8to,  e2o<A.     1^  {oriffimal  frice 
£1.4s) 
**  We  tre  nnder  great  obligations  to  the  lady,  sixter  to  the  local  histories  of 
Northamptonshire,  who  has  occupied  her  time  in  producing  this  Tery  capital 
Glossary  of  Northamptonshire  provincialisms.'*— iSj»m{n«r. 

*'  The  provincial  dialects  of  England  contain  and  preserve  the  elements  and 
rudiments  of  our  compound  tongue.  In  Hiss  Baker's  admirable  '  Northampton- 
shire Qloasary/  we  have  rather  a  repertoiy  of  archaisms  than  vnlsarisms.  But 
It  is  much  more  thau  a  vocabulary ;  it  preserves  not  only  dialeriical  peculiarities, 
but  odd  and  disappearing  customs ;  and  there  is  hardly  a  page  in  it  which  does 
not  throw  lis^t  on  some  obscurity  in  our  writers,  or  recall  old  habits  and 
practicea"— <%rittian  Rmnembramciir,  Q^arttrijf  ReoUw, 

WESTMORELAND  and  Cumberland.— Dialogues,  Poems,  Songs, 
and  Ballads,  by  various  Writers,  in  the  Westmoreland  and  Cum- 
berland Dialects,  now  first  collected,  to  which  is  added  a  Copi- 
ous Glossary  of  Words  peculiar  to  those  Counties.  Poet  8voy 
(pp.  408),  doik.    98. 

A  GLOSSARY  of  Provincial  Words  in  use  in  ^^tshire,  showing 
their  Derivation  in  numerous  instances,  from  the  Language  A 
the  Anglo  Saxons.  By  John  Tonqb  Akebman,  Esq.,  F.SJL 
12mo,  doth,    3s 

THE  DLA.LECT  of  Leeds  and  its  Neighbourhood,  illustrated  by 

Conversations  and  Tales  of  Common  Life,  etc,  to  which  are 

added  a  Copious  Glossary,  Notices  of  the  various  AntiquiUes, 

Manners,  and  Customs,  and  General  Folk-lore  of  the  District. 

Thick  12mo,  pp.  458,  doth.     6s 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  best  work  hitherto  published  on  the  dialects  of 

Torkshtre  in  general,  and  of  Leeds  in  particular.    The  author,  we  believe  one 

of  our  fellow  townsmen— for  his  introductory  remarks  are  dated  *  Leeds,  March, 

iser— has  used  not  only  ereat  industry,  but  much  keen  observation,  and  has 

produced  a  book  which  will  everywhere  be  received  as  a  valuable  aadition  to 

the  archaeological  literature  of  England.— Leeds  InUHUgenMr, 

A  LIST  of  Provincial  Words  in  Use  in  Wakefield,  Yorkshire,  with 
Explanations,  including  a  few  descriptions  and  localities.  By 
W.  S.  Banks.     12mo.    Is  6d 

THE  Yorkshire  Dialect^  exemplified  in  various  Dialogues,  Tales,  and 
Songs,  i^pplicable  to  the  County,  with  a  Glossary.  Post  8vo. 
Is. 

A  GLOSSARY  of  Yorkshire  Words  and  Phrases,  collected  in 
Whitby  and  its  Neighbourhood,  with  examples  of  their  collo- 
quial use  and  allusions  to  local  Customs  and  Traditions.  By  an 
Inhabitaitt.    12mo,  doth,    8s  6d 

A  GLOSSARY,  with  some  Pieces  of  Verse  of  the  Old  Dialect  <^  the 
English  Colony  in  the  Baronies  of  Forth  and  Bargy,  Co, 
Wexford,  Ireland.  Formerly  collected  by  Jacob  Pools,  of 
Growton,  now  edited  with  Notes  and  Introduction  by  the  Rkv. 
W.  Barnes,  Author  of  the  Dorset  Poems  and  GHoesaiy.  Fcap. 
8vo^  doth,     is  6d  
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PUBLICATIONS  OP  THE  CAXTON  SOCIETY. 

OV  CHROinOLBS  AND  OTHER  WRITIKOa  ILLUSTRATIVB  OF  THB  HISTORT 
Am)  MISCELLANEOUS  LITEBATUBB  OF  THB  MIDDLB  AOBS. 

Uniformly  printed  in  ^vo.  mth  English  Prefaces  and  Notes,     Of 

several  of   the    Volumes   only   100    copies  hatfe  heen 

printed,  and  only  three  sets  can  be  completed, 

CHRONICON  Henrici  de  Silgrave.  Now  first  printed  from  th« 
Cotton  MS.    By  C.  Hook.    5s  6d 

GAIMAR  (Qeofirey)  Anglo-Norman  Metrical  Chronicle  of  the  Anglo 
Saxon  Kings.  Printed  for  the  first  time  entire,  with  Appendix, 
containing  the  Lav  of  Havelok  the  Dane,  the  Legend  of  Er- 
nulph,  and  Life  of  Hereward  the  Saxon.  Edited  by  T.  Wbiqht, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.  Pp.  284  (only  to  be  had  in  a  set) 
The  only  complete  edition ;   that  in  the  Monaraenta  Historloa  Britannica, 

printed  by  the  Record  Commission,  is  incomplete. 

LA  REVOLTE  du  Comtb  de  Wabwick  contre  le  Roi  Edouard  IV., 
now  first  printed  from  a  MS.  at  Qhent,  to  which  is  added  a 
French  letter,  concerning  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  Queen  Mary, 
from  a  MS.  at  Bruges.     Edited  by  Dr.  Qilbs.    8s  6d 

WALTERI  Abbatis  Dervensis  Epistolse,  now  first  printed  from  a 
MS.  in  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  By  C.  Messiteb. 
4s  6d 

BENEDICTI  Abbatis  Petribui^nsis  de  Vita  et  Miraculis  St.  Tho- 
mae  Cantaur,  now  first  printed  from  MS.  at  Paris  and  Lam- 
beth.   By  Dr.  Giles.    10s. 

GALFRIDI  le  Baker  de  Swinbroke,  Chronicon  Angeliae  temp.  Ed- 
ward II.  et  III.,  now  first  printed.     By  Dr.  Giles.     lOs 

EPISTOLiE  Herberti  de  Losinga,  primi  Episcopi  NorwicensiB,  et 
Oberti  de  Clara,  et  Elmeri  Prions  Cantuariensis,  now  first 
printed.     By  CoL  Anstbutheb,     Ss 

ANECDOTA  Bedae  Lanfrand,  et  aliorum  (inedited  Tracts,  Lettras, 
Poems,  &C.,  Bede,  Lanfranc,  Tatwin,  etc)    By  Dr.  Giles.     lOs 

RADULPHI  Nigri  Chronica  Duo,  now  first  printed  from  MSS.  in 
the  British  Museum,    By  Lieut.  CoL  Anstbutheb.    Ss 

MEMORIAL  of  Bishop  Waynflete,  Founder  of  St.  Mary  Bfagdalene 
College,  Oxford.  By  Dr.  Peter  Heylyn.  Now  first  edited  from 
the  original  MS.  By  J.  R.  Bloxam,  D.D.,  Fellow  of  the  same 
College.    5s  6d 

ROBERT  GROSSBTETE  (Bishop  of  lincohi) "  Chasteau  d' Amour," 
to  which  is  added,  **  La  Vie  de  Sainte  Marie  Egyptienne,"  and 
an  English  Version  (of  the  18th  Century)  of  the  "  Chasteau 
d' Amour,'*  now  first  edited.    By  M.  Cooks.    6s  6d 

QALFREDI  Monumentis  Historia  Britonum,  nunc  primum  in 
Anglianorem  oodd.  MSS.  coUatis.    Editit  J.  A.  Giles.    10b 
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ALAKI  Prions  Cantuariensis  postea  AbbatiB  Tewkesb^rienali^ 
Scripta  quae  extant  Edita  J.  A.  Qiles.    68  6d 

CHRONICON  Anglisd  Petriburgense  Iterum  post  Sporkium  cum 
cod.  MSS.  oontulit.  J.  A.  GiLis.    0s  6d 

VITA  Quorandum  Aoglo-Saxonum,  Original  liyes  of  Anglo-Saxons 
and  others  who  lived  before  the  Conquest  {in  Latin),  Edited 
by  Dr.  Giles.     10s 

SCRIPTORES  Rerum  Gestarum  Wilhehni  Conquestoris.  In  Unum 
c  >llecti.  Ab  J.  A.  Giles.  lOs. 
CoNTiNcifB :— 1.  Brevis  raUtio  de  Willelmo  nobOissimo  Comite  NornMumonuii. 
1  Protestatio  Willelini  priini  de  primsta  Cantaarienms  Eoclesia  8.  Widonia 
Ambriauensis  Carmen  de  Hastiogeiisi  4.  Gharta  Willelmi  BastardL  5  Epis 
tola  Will,  conquestoris  ad  Oregorium  papam.  0.  Excerpta  de  vita  Willelroi 
Conquestoris.  7.  De  Morte  Will.  Conq.  8.  Hymnns  de  Morte  WilL  Conq.  9. 
De  Morte  Lanfhinci.  10.  Qesta  WilL  Dncla  Normannorum.  IL  Excerptnmex 
cantatorio  8.  Hubert!.  IS.  Annalis  Hlstorla  brevis  sive  Chronica  Monasterii 
8.  Stephani  Cadomensia.  18.  Carmen  de  Morte  LanfhmcL  14.  Charta  a  rega 
WilL  concessa  Anglo-Sazonice  scripta.  16.  Da  Roi  Quillaume  d'An^eterre 
par  Chretien  de  Troyea.    16.  Le  Dit  de  Qaillaame  d'Angleterre. 


QUEEN  DAGMAR'S  Cross,  faetimUe  in  gold  and  eoloun  of  the 
Enamelled  Jewel  in  the  Old  Northern  Museum,  Copenhagen, 
with  Introductory  Remarks  by  Prol  Geobge  Stsfhkns,  FJ3JL 
8vo,  tewed.    Ss 

RAINE  (Rev.  James)  History  and  Antiquities  of  North  Durham, 
as  subdivided  into  the  Shires  of  Norham,  Island,  and  Bedling- 
ton,  which  from  the  Saxon  period  until  1844  constituted  part  of 
the  County  of  Durham,  but  are  now  united  to  Northumberland. 
Both  Parts  oomjUetey  folio,  fine  platet  (wanting  3  plates  in  the 
first  part)  ddf.    £1.  5s 

Part  II.  {wanting  by  many  Subecriben)  guUe  eompleU,    ISs. 


Labok  Paper.    £1.  Is 

RAINFS  (Rev.  Jas.)  Saint  Cuthbert,  with  an  Account  of  the  State 
in  which  his  remains  were  found  upon  the  opening  of  his  Tomb 
in  Durham  Cathedral,  1827.  4to,  pUUet  and  woodcuU,  bdi,  (a 
vety  nUereUing  vot^    lOs  6d.     (Original  price,  £1.  lis  6d) 

'*  From  the  fonr  comers  of  the  earth  thev  coma. 
To  kiss  this  shrine— this  mortal-breathing  saint** 

RAINE'S  (Rev.  Jas.)  Catterick  Church,  Yorkshire,  a  correct  copy  of 
the  contract  for  its  building  in  14 1 2.  Illustrated  with  Remarks 
and  Notes.  Wiih  thirteen  plates  of  viewe^  devotions,  <Md  deteUU, 
by  A.  Salvin,  ArckiUcL  4to,  cloth,  6s.— Or  Labob  Paper, 
doth,    9s 

RAINE  (Rev.  James)  Historical  Account  of  the  Episcopal  Castle  or 
Palace  of  Auckland.  Roval  4to,  fine  views,  portraits,  amd  seols^ 
doth,   lOs  6d  {original  pnoe,  £1.  Is) 
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RAINE  (Hev.  John,  Vioear  of  Blyth)  The  History  and  Antiquities  of 
the  Pariah  of  Blyth,  in  the  Counties  of  Nottingham  and  York, 
oompriaing  Accounts  of  the  Monastery,  Hospit^,  Chapels,  and 
Ancient  Tournament  Field,  of  the  Parish  of  the  Castle  and 
Manor  of  Tickill,  and  of  the  Family  PossessionB  of  De  Buiii, 
the  First  and  Norman  Lord  thereof,  together  with  Biographical 
Notices  of  Roger  Mowbray,  Philip  of  Olcotee,  Bishop  Sander- 
son, John  Cromwell,  and  others,  with  Appendix  of  Documents, 
&C.     4Ao  plain  and  pedigreeSf  cloth,    15s  {oriffinal  price,  £1.  6s) 

Labob  Pap£B,  royal  4to.    £1.  5s 

These  copies  hare  an  additional  view  of  the  Remains  of  Scrooby  Palace,  not 

Issued  with  the  early  copies. 

RECORDE.— The  Connection  of  Wales  with  the  Early  Science  of 
England,  iUustrated  in  the  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Robert  Recorde,  the 
first  Writer  on  Arithmetic,  Oeometry,  Astronomy,  &c,  in  the 
English  Language.    By  J.  0.  Haluwell.    8vo,  sewed.    Is 

REDFERN'S  (Francis,  of  UUoxeUr),  the  History  of  Uttoxeter,  in 
Staffordshire,  with  Notices  of  Places  in  the  Neighbourhood. 
Post  8vo,  many  engravings,  cloth,  7s  6d 

THE  RELIQUARY;  a  Depository  for  Precious  Relics^  Legendary, 
Biographical,  and  Historical,  illustrative  of  the  Habits,  Customs, 
and  Pursuits  of  our  Forefathers.  Edited  by  Llewelltn  Jewitt, 
F.S.A.  Svo,  Nob.  1  to  26,  iUustrated  vUh  engravings,  published 
quarterlg.    28  6d  per  No. 

RELIQULS  ANTIQUE;  Scraps  from  Ancient  Manuscrips,  illus- 
traing  chiefly  Early  English  Literature  and  the  EngUah  Lan- 
guage.    Edited  by  Wright  and  HalliwelL    8vo,  Vol  IL,  in  Nos. 

128 

Manj  aubecribera  want  the  aeoond  volume.    A  number  of  odd  parts  of  both 
vols  to  complete  copiea. 

RETROSPECTIVE  REVIEW  (New  Series)  consisting  of  Criticisms 

upon.  Analysis  of,  and  Extracts  from,  curious,  u^il,  yaluable, 

and  scarce  Old  Books.    8vo,  Vols  L  and  II.,  all  printed,  cloth, 

10s  6d  (original  price,  £1.  Is).     1868—54 

These  two  volumes  form  a  good  companion  to  the  old  aeries  of  the  JSffnMpM- 

fioe,  in  16  vols ;  the  articles  are  of  the  same  length  and  character. 

REYNOLDS'  (Sir  Joshua)  Notes  and  Observations  on  Pictures 
chiefly  of  tiie  Venetian  School,  being  Extracts  from  his  Italian 
Sketdi  Books ;  also  the  Rev.  W.  Mason's  Observations  on  Sir 
Joshua's  Method  of  Colouring,  with  some  unpublished  Letters, 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  Malone,  and  others  ;  with  an  Appendix,  con- 
taining a  Transcript  of  Sir  Joshua's  Account  Book,  shovring  the 
Paintings  he  executed,  and  the  Prices  he  was  paid  for  Uiem. 
Edited  by  William  Cotton,  Esq.  8vo,  doth.  5s 
"The  scraps  of  the  Critical  Journal,  kept  by  Reynolds  at  Rome,  Florence, 

and  Venice,  will  be  esteemed  by  high-class  virtuotW—Lectder. 

RIMBAULT  (E.  F.,  LL,D.,  RS,A.,  &c.)— A  Little  Book  of  Songs 

and  Ballads,  gathered  from  Ancient  Music  Books,  MS.  and 

Printed.   Elegantly  printed  in  post  8vo.,  pp.  240,  hf.  morocco,   68 

"Dr.  Rimbanlt  haa  been  at  aome  pains  to  collect  the  worda  of  the  songs 

which  iised  to  delight  the  rostics  of  former  times."— ^Uoa 
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BIMBAULT  (Dr.  E.  F.)  BibUotheoa  Madrig&luaa.— A  BibUognphi. 
oal  Account  <^  the  Musioal  and  Poetical  VfatkB  published  in 
BIngland  during  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries, 
nnder  the  Titles  of  Madrigals^  Ballets^  Ayres^  Cansonets,  &c.,  ftc 
8yo,  dotk.  6s 
It  reoordB  a  cbuM  of  books  left  ondescribed  by  Ames,  Herbert,  snd  Dibdfn, 

and  ftunishM  a  most  valuabla  Catalogue  of  I^riosl  Postiy  of  the  age  to  which 

It  refers. 

BOBERTS'  (Qeoige,  of  Lyme  iZ^)— Life,  ProgreaBes,  and  Rebellion 
of  James,  Duke  of  Monmouth,  &c,  to  his  Capture  and  Execu- 
tion, with  a  full  account  of  the  "  Bloody  Asatze,"  under  Jud^ 
Jefferies,  and  Copious  Biogn^hical  Notices.  2  yolsy  post  8to, 
plaUi  and  ctUt,  doth,  7b  6d  (ortffinal  price,  £1.  is.) 
Two  very  interesting  volumes,  particularly  so  to  those  connected  witii  the 

West  of  England.    Quoted  for  fkcts  by  Lord  Macaulay. 

ROBERTS'  (George)  The  Social  History  of  the  People  of  the  South- 

em  Counties  of  England  in  Past  Centuries,  illustrated  in  regard 

to  their  Habits,  Municipal  Bye-laws,  Civil  Progress,  &c.     Thick 

8vo,  cloth.    7s  6d  {ortffinal  price,  16s) 

An  Interesting  volume  on  old  English  manners  sod  customs,  mode  <tf  travel- 


and  Weymouth,  fiunily  papers,   church  registers,  4a     Dedicated  to  Lord 
Macaulay. 

ROBIN  HOOD.— The  Great  Hero  of  the  Andont  Minstrelsy  of 
England,  **  Robin  Hood,"  his  Period,  resl  Character,  &c,  inves- 
tigated, and  perhaps  ascertained.  By  the  Rev.  Joskph  Hukteb. 
Post  8vo.    2s  6d. 

ROBINSON  (J.  B.,  o/2Vr5y)— Derl^hire  Gatherings;  a  Fund  of 
Delight  for  the  Antiquary,  the  Historian,  the  TopogriHP^^i  ^^^ 
Biogn^her,  and  General  Reader.  A  handmme  4to,  with  engrav- 
ings, extra  doth,  gilt  edges,     £1,  58 

ROMAN  COINS.— Records  of  Roman  History,  from  Cnseus  Pom- 

peius  to  Tiberius  Constantinus,   as  exhibited  on  the  Roman 

Coins,  Collected  by  Francis  Hobler,  formerly  Secretary  to  the 

Numismatic  Sodety  of  London.     2  vols,  royal  ito,  fiontispiece 

and  numerous  engravings,  in  doth.  £1.  is  {original  price  £2.  2b, 

only  260  printed). 

"A  work  cslcnlated  not  only  to  interest  the  profbssed  numismatist,  but  also 

to  Instruct  the  classical  student  and  the  historiao.    llie  unpublished  Coins  are 

rather  numerous,  especially  when  we  consider  how  many  works  have  been 

?rinted  on  ttie  Roman  aeries,  and  how  much  it  has  been  studied 
be  value  of  the  work  is  much  enhanced  by  the  illustrations,  executed  by  Mr. 
Fairholt,  with  the  peculiar  spirit  and  fidelity  which  indicate  his  expwienced 
hand." — C.  Roach  Smith's  Collectaiua  ArUiqua. 

SACRED  MUSIC— By  the  Rev.  W.  Sloane  Evans,  M.A.   Royal  8vo, 
third  edition,  sewea.     Is  6d  {original  price,  6s) 
Consisting  of  Psalm  Tunes,  Sanctusses,  Kyrie-Eleisons,  ^,  ^.,  and  fifty* 
four  tiingle  and  Double  Chants  (Mi^or,  Changeable,  and  Minorji 
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SALVERTE'S  (Eiwebiufl)  Histoiy  of  the  Names  of  Men,  Nations, 
and  Places,  in  their  Connection  with  the  Progress  of  Civiliza- 
tion.    Translated  by  the  Rev.  L.  H.  Mordaque,  M.A.,  Oxon. 

2  vols,  8vo,  dotK    £1.  4s 

**  Notre  nom  propre  c'est  nous-memes." 
'*  Nomina  si  nescU  periit  cognitio  rerum.'* 

«•  Pun  of  learning,  well  written,  and  well  translated."— i>a%  IftwB. 
<*Theae  two  volumes  are  filled  with  a  minute  and  philosophical  enquirv  into 
the  origin  of  names  of  aU  sorts  among  all  nations,  and  show  profonnd  scholar- 
ship and  patient  skill  in  wide  and  elaborate  research.  Mncn  of  the  work  Is, 
necessarily,  too  profound  for  general  readers— particularly  the  appendices  to 
the  second  volume— but  the  larger  part  of  the  enquiiy  is  so  curious  and  interest- 
ing that  any  ordinarv  reader  will  fully  appreciate  and  profit  by  the  researches.  "^ 
BirmiTighaM  JoumaL 

SANDYS'  (W.,  F,SA.) — Christmastide,  its  History,  Festivities,  and 
Carols  {with  their  music).  In  a  handsome  voL  8vo,  Ulutirated 
with  20  engravingB  after  the  detigna  of  F,  Stejphancfff,  extra  dothy 
gilt  edges,     6e  {original price  lis) 

**  Its  title  vouches  that  ChrUmaatide  is  germane  to  the  time.  Mr.  Sandys  has 
brought  together,  in  an  octavo  of  some  300  pages,  a  great  deal  of  often  intovst- 
ing  information  beyond  the  stale  gossip  about  "Christmas  in  the  olden  time," 
and  the  threadbare  make-believes  of  Jollity  and  eeniality  which  fkimiah  forth 
most  books  on  the  suliject  His  carols,  too,  whicn  include  some  in  old  French 
and  Provencal,  are  selected  from  numerous  sources,  and  comprise  many  of  the 
less  known  and  more  worth  knowing.  His  materiids  are  presented  with  good 
feeling  and  mastery  of  his  theme.  On  the  whole  the  volume  deserves,  and 
should  anticipate,  a  weloome.''~-^pecta(or. 

SANDYS  (W.)  and  S.  A.  PORSTER— History  of  the  Violin  and 
other  Instruments  played  on  with  a  Bow,  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Present,  also  an  Account  of  the  Principal  Makers, 
English  and  Foreign.  Thick  8vo,  pp.  408,  with  many  engravings, 
doth.     148 

SANDY*S  (Charles,  of  Cantevhury)  Consuetudes  EancisB.  A  History 
of  Qavelkind,  and  other  remarkable  Customs,  in  the  County  of 
Kent.  8vo,  illustrated  with  facsimiles,  a  very  handsome  volume, 
doth,     15s. 

SANDYS  (Charles)  Critical  Dissertation  on  Professor  Willis's  ''Archi- 
tectural History  of  Canterbury  CathedraL"  8vo.  2s  6d 
"  Written  in  no  quarrelsome  or  captious  spirit ;  the  hi^est  compliment  is 
paid  to  Professor  Willis  where  it  is  due.  But  the  author  has  made  out  a  clear 
case,  in  some  very  important  instances,  of  inaccuracies  that  have  led  the 
learned  Professor  into  the  construction  of  serious  errors  thoughout  It  may 
be  considered  as  an  Indispensable  companion  to  his  volume,  containing  a  great 
deal  of  extra  information  of  a  very  curious  ldn±'*— Art- Union. 

SAULL  (W.  D.)  On  the  Connection  between  Astronomical  and 
Geological  Phenomena,  addressed  to  the  G^eologists  of  Europe 
and  America.     8vo,  diagrams,  sewsd,     28 

SCRASE  FAMILY.— Genealogical  Memoir  of  t.he  Family  ol  Scraae^ 
of  Sussex.    By  M.  A.  Loweb.     8vo.     Is  6d 
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SHAKESPERIANA* 

A  LIFB  OP   SHAKESPEARE,  induding  many  pwticiilan   i«- 

■pecting  the  Poet  »nd  hia  Family,  never  before  published.     By 

/  O.  Halliwkll,  F.R.a,  eUi.  8to,  illuttrated  with  76  enffrarimg§ 

on  woody  most  <^  which  an  of  mtw  objttU  from  drawmgg  bf 

FairhoU,  dotk.     15s.  1848 

This  woric  oonUins  opwards  of  for^  doeomente  retpectisg  Shakespoue  aod 

kk  familj,  never  b^ore  published,  besides  niuneToiu  others,  indirectly  illustrat- 

ing  the  Poet's  bio^vphy.    AU  the  snecdotes  and  tndittons  conoeniing  Shske- 

rin  sre  here,  for  toe  first  time,  collected,  and  much  new  li^t  is  thrown  oo 
personal  history,  by  papers  exhibiting  him  ss  selling  Malt,  Stone,  Ac  Of 
the  eeven^-six  en^vings  which  illustzate  the  volume,  siors  than  //^  ikoss 
U€verb€fore  been  enaraved. 

It  is  the  only  liie  of  Shakespeare  to  be  bon^t  separstely  tnm  his  worlcs. 

NEW  ILLaSTRATIOKS  of  the  life,  Studies,  and  WritingB  of 

Shakespeare.    By  the  Rev.  Joscfh  Hustbb.   2  y<Ab,  8vo,  dotk. 

7s  6d  {original  price  £\.  Is).  1846 

Supplementary  to  all  editions  of  the  works  of  the  PoeL 

Fart  %  price  8s.,  snd  Psrts  Z,  4,  and  6  together,  price  8s.,  may  ba  had  to 

complete  oopies. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  Versification,  and  its  Apparent  Irregularities 

Ezpliuned  by  Elxamplee  from  Early  and  lAte  Rngliah  Writers. 

By  W.   SiDKKT  Walkeb,  Edited  by  Wm.  Kavsom  Lcttbom. 

Foolscap  8vo,  cloth.     6a.  1854 

**  The  reader  of  Shakespeare  would  do  well  to  make  hlmaelf  acqninted  with 

this  excellent  little  book  previous  to  entering  upon  the  study  of  the  poet"— 

Mr.  Singer,  in  the  Prt/ace  to  his  Hew  Bdititm  of  Shakespeare, 

A  CRITICAL  Examination  of  the  Text  of  Shakespeare  ;  together 
with  Notes  on  his  Plays  and  Poems,  by  the  late  W.  Smifxr 
Walkkr.  Edited  by  W.  Nanson  Lettsom.  8  vols,  foolscap  8vo, 
cloth.     18b.  1860 

*'Very  often  we  find  ourselves  differing  ftrom  Mr.  Walko*  on  readings  and 
interpretations,  but  we  seldom  differ  (h>m  him  without  respect  for  his  schcdar- 
ship  and  care.  His  are  not  the  wild  guesses  at  truth  which  neither  gods  nor 
men  have  stomach  to  endure,  but  the  suggestions  of  a  trained  intelligence  and 
a  chastened  taste.  Future  editors  and  commentators  will  be  bound  to  consult 
these  volumes,  and  consider  their  snggesUona" — Athencmvi, 

**  A  valuable  addition  to  our  Philological  Literature,  the  most  valuable  part 
being   the   remarks   on    contemporary   literature,   the  mass  of  learning  tn[ 
which  the  exact  meaning  and  condition  of  a  word  is  sought  to  be  established. 
~~Literarv  Gatette. 

**  Mr.  Walker's  Works  undoubtedly  form  altogether  the  most  valuable  body  of 
Tsrbal  criticism  that  lias  yet  appeared  Irom  au  individual "— if r.  Djfo^s  Pr^faues 
to  Vol  1.  oj  his  Shakespeare,  18d4. 

HARES'  (Archd.)  Glossary,  or  Collection  of  Words,  Phrs8ee,Cu8toms, 
Proverbs,  etc.,  illustrating  the  Works  of  English  Authors,  par- 
ticularly Shakespeare  and  his  Contemporaries.  A  new  edition, 
with  Considerable  Additions  both  of  Words  and  Examples.  By 
James  0.  Halliwell,  F.R.S.,  and  Thomas  Wright,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
2  thick  vols,  8vo,  cL>th.     £1.  Is.  1867 

The  Glossary  of  Archdeacon  Nares  is  by  flu*  the  best  and  most  useftil  Work  we 
possess  for  explaining  and  illustrating  the  obsolete  language,  and  the  customs 
and  manners  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries,  and  it  is  quite  inde- 
speD  sable  for  the  readers  of  the  literature  of  the  Elizabethan  period.  The 
additional  words  and  examples  are  distinguished  fktnn  those  of  the  origmal 
text  by  a  t  prefixed  to  each.  The  work  contains  between  Jwe  and  six  thousand 
Vlditional  examples,  the  result  of  original  research,  not  merely  supplementaiy 
ID  Narsi^  but  to  all  other  compilations  of  the  kind. 
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A  LETTER  to  Dr.  Fanner  (in  reply  to  Ritson),  relative  to  his 
Edition  of  Shakespeare,  publiiMied  in  1790.  By  Edmund 
M ALONE.     Svo,  Kwed,    Is  1792 

COMPARATIVE  Review  of  the  Opinions  of  James  Boaden  in  1796 
and  in  1796,  relative  to  the  Shakespeare  MSS.     8vo,  2s      1796 

ESSAY  on  the  Oenius  of  Shakespeare,  with  Critical  Remarks  on 
the  Characters  of  Romeo,  Hamlet,  Juliet,  and  Ophelia,  by  H. 
M.  Graves.   Post  8vo,  doth,    2a  6d  {original  price  58  6d)    1826 

HISTORICAL  Account  of  the  Monumental  Bust  of  Shakespeare, 
in  the  Chancel  of  Stratford-upon-Avon  Church,  by  Abb.Wivkll. 
Svo,  2  plates.    Is  6d  1827 

VORTIGERN,  an  Historical  Play,  represented  at  Drury  Lane,  April 

2,  1796,  as  a  supposed  newly  discovered  Drama  of  Shakespeare, 

by  William  Henrt  Ireland.     New  Edition,  ^with  an  original 

Preface.     8vo,/ammiZc.     Is  6d  (original  price  Za  6d)        1832 

The  Preface  is  both  int«>re8ting  and  curioon,  from  the  additional  information 

it  gives  respecting  the  Sljakespeare  Forgeries,  containing  also  the  sabstance  of 

the  author's  "  Confessions." 

SHAKESPEARE'S  Will,  copied  from  the  Original  m  the  Prerogative 
Court,  preserving  the  Interlineations  and  Facsimiles  of  the  three 
Autographs  of  the  Poet,  with  a  few  Preliminary  Observations, 
by  J.  O.  Halliwell.     4to.     Is  1888 

TRADITIONARY  Anecdotes  of  Shakespeare,  collected  in  Warwick- 
shire  in  1693.     8vo,  tetcecL     Is  1888 

OBSERVATIONS  on  an  Autograph  of  Shakespeare,  and  the  Ortho- 
graphy of  his  Name,  by  Sir  Fred.  Madden.   8vo,  aetoed.  Is    1888 

SHAKESPEARE'S  Autobiographical  Poems,  being  his  Sonnets 
clearly  developed,  with  his  Character,  drawn  chiefly  from  his 
Works,  by  C.  A.  Brown.     Post  8vo,  doth.    4s  6d  1888 

SHAKESPERIANA,  a  Catalogue  of  the  Early  Editions  of  Shakes- 
peare's Plays,  and  of  the  Commentaries  and  other  Publications 
illustrative  of  his  works.    By  J.  0.  Halliwell.    8vo,  doth.    8s 

1841 
**  Indispensable  to  everybody  who  wishes  to  carry  on  any  inoniries  connected 

with  Shalcespeare,  or  who  may  have  a  fancy  for  Shakespexian  Bibliography."— 

Spectator. 

REASONS  for  a  New  Edition  of  Shakespeare^s  Works,  by  J.  Patnb 
Collier.    8vo.    Is  1842 

ACCOUNT  of  the  only  known  Manuscript  of  Shakespeare's  Plays, 
comprising  some  important  variations  and  corrections  in  the 
**  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  obtained  from  a  Playhouse  Copy 
of  that  Play  recently  disooVbred.  By  J.  0.  Halliwell.  8vo. 
Is  1843 

•  WHO  was  'Jack  Wilson,'  the  Singer  of  Shakespeare's  Stage ?>'  An 
Attempt  to  prove  the  identity  of  this  person  with  John  Wilson, 
Doctor  of  Music  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  A.D.  1644.  By  E. 
F.  RiMBAULT,  LL.D.    8va    U  1846 
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CRITICISM  ^plied  to  SOiakeepeare.    By  C.  Badham.    Post  8vo.   It 

1846 

CROKER  (Crofton). — Remarlm  on  an  Article  inserted  in  the  Fapert 
of  the  Shakeepeftre  Society.    Small  8vo,  tewd,  la.  1849 

THE  Tempest  as  a  Lyrical  Drama.    By  Horbis  Babukit.   Syo.    Is 

1850 

A.  FEW  Remarks  on  the  Emendation,  **  Who  Smothers  her  with 
Painting,*'  in  the  Play  of  Cymbeline,  discovered  by  Mr.  Collier, 
in  a  Corrected  Copy  of  the  Seoond  Edition  of  Shi^espeare,  by 
J.  O.  Haluwxli^  &0.    8Ta     Is  1852 

CURIOSITIES  of  Modem  Shakespeare  Criticism.  By  J.  0.  Haixi- 
WELL,  8to,  wUh  thejint  faaimik  of  (Ac  Ihdwich  LeUer,  tewed. 
Is  185a 

A  FEW  Notes  on  Shakespeare,  with  Occasional  Remarks  on  the 

Emendations  of  the  Manuscript-Corrector  in  Mr.  Colliei^s  c<^y 

of  the  folio,  1632,  by  the  Bsv.  Alexahdkb  Dtgb.    8vo,  cl<4h. 

5s  1853 

**  Mr.  Dree'B  Notes  are  peculiarly  delkhtftil,  from  the  stores  of  flliistntioa 

with  which  bis  extensive  reading,  not  only  among  onr  writers,  but  among  those 

of  other  countries,  especially  of  the  Italian  poets,  has  enabled  him  to  enrich 

them.    All  that  he  has  recorded  is  yalnablei    We  read  this  littis  voloms  with 

pleasure,  and  closed  it  with  regret"— Literofy  OautU. 

▲  FEW  Words  in  Reply  to  the  Rev.  A.  Dyce's  "Few  Notes  on 
Shakespeare,"  by  the  Rev.  Josefk  Huntbb.     8vo.     Is       1853 

THE  Qrimaldi  Shakespeare.— Notes  and  Emendations  on  the  Plays 
of  Shakespeare,  from  a  recently  discovered  annotated  copy  by 
the  late  Joe  Grimaidi,  Esq.,  Comedian.    8vo,  woodcuU.     Is 

185S 
A  humouroDS  squib  on  Gomel's  Shakespeare  Emendations. 

THE  Moor  of  Venice,  Cinthio's  Tale,  and  Shakespeare's  Tragedy. 
By  John  Edwabd  Tatlob.    Post  8vo.    Is  1855 

CURSORY  Notes  on  Various  Passages  in  the  Text  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  as  edited  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dyoe,  and  on  his 
"Few  Notes  on  Shakespeare,"  by  the  Rev.  John  MiTFORa 
8vo,  tetced    2s  6d  1856 

BACON  and  Shakespeare,  an  Inquiry  touching  Players,  Playhouses, 

and  Play-writers,  in  the  Reign  of  Q.  Elizabeth  ;  to  'vi^oh  is  i^ 

pended  an  Abstract  of  a  Manuscript  Autobiography  <^  Tobie 

Matthews,  by  W.  H.  Skith.    Foolscap  8vo,  doth,    2s  6d    1857 

''Lord  Palmerston  was  tolerably  well  up  in  the  chief  Latin  and  Snsllsh 

Classics ;  but  he  entertained  one  of  the  most  extraordinaiv  paradoxes  touching 

the  greatest  of  them  that  was  ever  broached  by  a  man  of  his  mtollectual  calibre. 

He  maintained  that  the  Plays  of  Shakespeare  were  really  written  by  Bacon, 

who  passed  them  off  under  Uie  name  of  an  actor,  for  fear  of  compromising  his 


professional  prospects  and  philosophic  gravity.  Only  last  year,  when  this  sub- 
jeot  was  discussed  at  Broadlands,  Lord  Palmerston  suddenly  left  the  room,  and 
speedily  retomed  with  a  small  volume  of  dramatic  criticisms  {Mr.  Smith's  booki 
Jn  which  the  same  theory  was  supported  by  supposed  analogies  of  thought  and 
expression.  *  There,'  said  he,  ^  read  that  and  you  will  come  over  to  mf 
opinknL"'~FraMr'«jraa   JlTos.  186& 
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HAMLET. — An  Attempt  to  Aacertatn  Aether  the  Queen  were  an 

Aoceasory  before  the  Fact,  in  the  Murder  of  her  first  Huaband. 

8vo,  9ewecL    2s  1856 

**  This  pamphlet  well  deserret  the  penual  of  ereiy  atadent  of  Hamlet "« 

Not€$  and  Qttirisa, 

SHAKESPEARETs  Story-Teller,  Introductory  Leaves,  or  Outline 
Sketches,  with  Choice  Extracts  in  the  Words  of  the  Poet  him- 
self, with  an  Analysis  of  the  Characters,  by  Oeorge  Stephens, 
ProfeuoT  of  the  Engluh  Language  and  Literature  in  the  Univer-  , 
tky  of  Copenhagen,    Svo,  Nos.  1  to  6.     6d  each.  1856 

PERICLES,  Prince  of  Tyre,  a  Novel,  by  Geo.  Wilkins,  printed  in 
1608,  and  founded  upon  Shakespeare's  Play,  edited  by  Pr(V 
7BSSOR  MoMMSEN,  with  Preface  and  Aocotmt  of  some  original 
Shakespeare  editions  extant  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and 
Introduction  by  J.  P.  Collier.    Svo,  eetved,    5s  1857 

LLOTD  (W.  Watkiss)  Essays  on  the  Life  and  Plays  of  Shaken)eare, 
contributed  to  the  Edition  by  S.  W.  Singer,  1856.  Thick  poet 
Syo,  half  calf  giltf  marbled  ec^es.     9s  1858 

Only  60  copies  privately  printed. 

THE  Sonnets  of  Shakespeare,  rearranged  and  divided  into  Four 
Parts,  with  an  Introduction  and  Explanatory  Notes.  Post  8vo, 
doth.    38  6d  1859 

STRICTURES  on  Mr.  Collier's  New  Edition  of  Shakespeare,  pub- 
lished in  1858,  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dtoe.  8vo,  dotL  58 
{origincU  price  Ts  6d)  1859 

THE  Shakespeare  Fabrications,  or  the  MS.  Notes  of  the  Perkins 
foHo,  shown  to  be  of  recent  origin;  with  Appendix  on  the 
Authorship  of  the  Ireland  Forgeries,  by  C  Mansfield  Inole3T, 
LL.D.  Foolscap  8vo,  with  a  fdcstmiUf  ihewing  the  pseudo  old 
writing  and  the  pencilled  words,  doth,     8s  1859 

STRICTURES  on  Mr.  Hamilton's  Inquiry  mto  the  Qenuineneea  of 
the  MS.  Corrections  in  J.  Payne  Collier's  Annotated  Shakespeare. 
Folio,  1632.    By  Scrutator.    8vo,  moed.    Is  1860 

SHAKESPEARE  and  the  Bible,  shewing  how  much  the  great  Dra- 
matist was  indebted  to  Holy  Writ  for  his  Profound  Knowledge 
of  Human  Nature.  By  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Eaton.  Fcap.  8vo,  dM. 
2s  6d  1860 

THE  Footsteps  of  Shakespeare,  or  a  Ramble  with  the  Early  Drama- 
tists, containing  New  and  Interesting  Information  respecting 
Shakespeare,  Lyly,  Marlowe^  Qreen,  and  others.  Post  8vo,  doth, 
5s  6d  1861 

SHAKESPEARE,  his  Friends  and  Contemporaries.  By  O.  M. 
TweddelL    Second  Edition,  8vo,  Parts  I  to  IIL    6d  each. 

1861—8 

THE  Shakespeare  Cyclopcedia,  or  a  Classified  and  Elucidated  Sum- 
mary of  Shakespeare's  Knowledge  of  the  Works  and  Phenomena 
of  Nature.    By  J.  H.  Fennell,  Svo,  Part  L,  iewcd,    U        1862 
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A  BRIEF  Hand  Book  of  the  Records  bebnging  to  the  Borough  of 
Stratf ord-on-Ayon ;  with  Notes  of  a  few  of  the  Shakespearian 
Documents.    Square  poet  8yo,  dotk  {only  50  pnated^.    7s  6d 

1862 

SHAKESPEARE  No  Deerstealer ;  or,  *  Short  Account  of  Fulbroke 
Pajrk,  near  Stratford-on-Avon.  By  C  Holte  Braoebride.  Svo, 
privaUly  printed.    Is  6d  1862 

WHELER*8  Historical  Account  of  ^e  Birthplace  of  Shakespeare, 
reprinted  from  the  edition  of  1824,  with  a  few  pre&tory  remarks 
by  J.  0.  HaUiwelL    Svo,  front.    Is6d  1863 

BRIEF  Hand  lost  of  the  Collections  respecting  the  Life  and  Works 
of  Shakespeare,  and  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  Stratford- 
upon-Ayon,  formed  by  the  late  Robert  Bell  Wheler,  and  pre- 
sented by  his  sister  to  that  Town,  to  be  preseryed  for  eyer  in 
the  Shakespeare  Library  and  Museum.  Small  square  8yo. 
78  6d  Chmnck  Press,  1863 

Only  100  ooples  printed  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  HalliweU,  not  for  sale. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  Coriolanus.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Profaoe, 
by  F.  A.  Lko,  with  a  quarto  facsimile  of  the  Tragedy  of  Corio- 
hmus,  from  the  folio  of  1628,  photolithogp!%phed  by  A.  Bub- 
OHABD,  and  with  Extracts  from  North's  Plutarch.  4to,  tUgantiy 
printed^  extra  doth,    15s  1864 

8HAESPERE  and  Jonson. — ^Dramatic  venut  Wit-Combats  —Auxi- 
liary Forces — Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Marston,  Decker,  Chap- 
man, and  Webster.    Post  8vo.     4s.  1864 

REPRINTS  of  Scarce  Pieces  of  Shakespearian  Criticismi  No.  1,  "  Re- 
marks on  Hamlet,  1736."    Fc^  8yo.    Is  6d  1864 

THREE  Notelets  on  Shakespeare— L  Shakespeare  in  Germany ;  IL 
The  Folk-lore  of  Shakespeare ;  UL  Was  Shakespeare*  Soldier  f 
By  WiLUAM  J.  Thoms,  F.S.A.  Post  8vo,  oiath,  4s  6d  1865 
•«  On  this  subject  of  Shakespeare  in  Germanv,  Mr.  W.  J.  Thorns  has  reprinted 
a  paper  read  some  years  ago  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  together  with 
two  other  *  Notelets '^  on  the  Poet— 'The  Folk  Lore  of  Shakespeare/  Arom  the 
ATRBHiBOM,  and  *  Was  Shakespeare  a  Soldier  f  from  Notes  Aim  QcTcaixs.  Not 
the  least  of  Mr.  Thoms's  many  senrices  to  English  literatore  is  the  invention  of 
that  admirable  word /oUb-Iors,  which  appeared  for  the  flnt  time  in  these  oolomns 
onlv  a  few  vears  ago.  and  has  already  become  a  domestic  term  In  everv  comer 
of  the  world.  His  iflostration  of  Shakespeare's  knowledse  of  this  little  worid 
of  ikiry  dreams  and  legends  is  a  perfect  bit  of  criticism.  He  answers  ttie  query 
as  to  Shakespeare's  having  seen  martial  service  in  the  afflrmative ;  and  therein 
we  think  bis  argument  sound,  his  conclusion  right  These  '  Noteleta '  were 
yery  well  worthy  of  being  collected  into  a  book."~il(A«n<pum. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  Editors  and  CommentAtors.    By  the  Rey.  W.  R. 

Abbowsmith,  Incmnbent  of  Old  St.  Pancras.  8yo,  stwed.   Is  6d 

1866 
NEW  Readings  in  Shakspere,  or  Proposed  Emendations  of  the  Text 

By  RoBEBT  Cabtwbiqht,  M.D.    8yo,  setoed    2s  1866 

THE  SHAKESPEARE  EXPOSITOR:  being  Notes,  and  Emenda- 
tions  on  his  Works.  By  Thom^vs  Keiuhtlet.  Thick  fcap.  8vo, 
cUtih.    7s  6d  1867 
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SHAEESPEARETs  Jest  Book.— A  Hundred  Mery  Talys,  from  ihe 
only  perfect  oopy  known.  Edited,  wiUi  Introduction  and  Notes, 
b^  Dr.  Hkrmah  Obstbblbt.     Foap.  Svo,  nicely  printed  by  WhU- 
ttngham,  half  morocco,    4b  6d 
The  only  perfeot  copy  known  of  the  '*  Hundred  Mery  Talvs  **  wu  lately  dis- 
covered in  tne  Boyal  liibrary  at  Oottingen.    This  is  a  verbatim  reprint,  supply- 
ing all  the  chasms  and  loHt  tales  in  former  editions,  with  copious  Notes  by  the 
editor,  pointing  oat  the  origin  of  the  various  tales,  and  aatnors  who  have  used 
them. 


SHARPE's  (Samuel,  author  qf  the  History  of  Ancient  Egypt,  dbc.)— 
The  Egyptian  AntiquiUee  in  the  Britiah  Muaeum  desoribKBd. 
Post  8vo,  tpith  many  woodcuts,  doth.    5s.     1862 

"We  strongly  counsel  every  one  who  desires  to  obtain  a  true  knowledge  of 
the  Egyptian  Department  of  the  Museum  to  lose  no  time  in  obtaining  this  cmeap 
and  excellent  volume."— i)oiZy  News. 

'*  Mr.  Sharpe  here  presents  the  student  of  Bsyptlan  antiquity  and  art  with  a 
very  useftd  book.  ....  To  the  accompUsbed  student  this  book  will  be 
useful  as  a  reminder  of  many  things  already  known  to  him ;  to  the  tyro  it  may 
serve  as  a  guide  and  aide-^Mmoin:  to  the  mere  visitor  to  the  QaUeries  in  the 
British  Museum,  this  will  be  a  handy  guide  book,  in  which  an  immediate 
answer  may  be  sought  and  found  for  the  oft-repeated  questions  before  these 
wondrous  remains— of  what  are  their  natures  T  what  toelr  meanings  T  what 
their  purposes?"— jKAaiumm. 

SHARPE  (Samuel)  Egyptian  Mythology  and  Eg3rptian  Christianity, 
with  their  Influence  on  the  Opinions  of  Modem  Christendom. 
Post  Svo,  VTith  100  engravings,  doth.    8s. 

SHARPE  (Samuel)  History  of  Egypt,  from  the  Earliest  Tunes  till  the 
Conquest  by  the  Arabs,  A.D.  620.  2  vols,  8yo,  third  edition 
{excepting  the  engravings,  the  same  as  the  fourth),  degcMtly  printed, 
doth.     4b  6d  {original  price  16s) 

SHARPE  (Samuel)  Critical  Notes  on  the  Authorized  English  Version 
of  the  New  Testament,  being  a  Companion  to  toe  Author's 
"New  Testament,  translated  from  Qriesbach's  Text."  Fcap. 
8yo,  SECOND  BDiTiON,  doth,    2s  6d 

SHEPHERD  (Charle8).~Historical  Account  of  the  Island  of  Saint 
Vinoent,  in  the  West  Indies,  with  large  Appendix  on  Population, 
Meteorology,  Produce  of  Estates,  Revenue,  Carib  Ghrants,  eto. 
8yo,  plates,  doth,    8s  {original  price  12s) 

BINDING  (Professor,  of  Copenhagen)  History  of  Scandinavia,  from 
the  early  times  of  itie  Northmen,  the  Seakings,  and  Vikings,  to 
the  present  day.  First  English  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and 
augmented.  8vo,  pp.  490,  large  map  and  portrait  of  Q.  Margth 
ret,  doth,    6s 

BKELTON  (John,  Poet  LawreaU  to  Henry  VIII)  Poetical  Works, 

the  Bowge  of  Court,  Colin  Clout,  Why  come  ye  not  to  Court  f 

(his  celebrated  Satire  on  Wols^),  Phillip  sparrow,  E3inour 

Rumming,  etc,  with  Notes  and  Life.    By  the  Rev.  A.  Dtob.  2 

vols,  Svo,  doth.     16s  {original  price  £\.  12s) 

**   The  power,  the  strangeness,  the  volubility  of  bis  language,  the  audacity  of 

his  B^bv,  and  the  perfect  originality  of  his  manner,  made  Bkelton  on«  of  the 

most  eztnuudinary  writers  of  any  age  or  country.**— iSi>ia&«y. 
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SDCS  (Richard,  ofthilkfL  rf  MSB.  m  iU  BriHA  Mumum)  A  Mm> 
nual  for  the  Genealogiit^  Topo^prapher,  Antiquaiy,  aiid  L^gal 
Prof 6»or,  ooDBiBting  ol  Descriptknia  of  PubUio  Eeoords,  Pttfo- 
dual  and  other  Registera,  Willi,  County  and  Familj  Hirtoriee, 
Heraldic  Collections  in  Public  Librariee,  to,    8yo,  fliooiiD  kdi- 
TioH,  pp.  540,  doth,    158 
This  work  will  be  foaod  indUpeiiMble  bj  those  eanged  in  the  study  of 
Familj  Histoiy  end  Heraldry,  and  by  the  cornpiler  or  County  and  Local 
HistoiT,  the  Antiquary  and  the  Lawyer.    In  it  the  Pnblic  and  other  Records, 
most  lUcely  to  aflbrd  Information  to  genealogical  inquirers,  are  fullydescribed, 
and  their  places  of  present  deposit  indicated.    8neh  Records  are— The  Domes- 
day Books— Mooastfe  Records— Cartn  Antiqa»— Ln»er  Niger—Uber  Rnbeos 
—Testa  de  Neyfl— Pladta  in  varions  Ooarts— Charter  Rolls— Oose  Rolls- 
Coronation    Rolls— Coroners'     Bolls— Escheat     Roila— Fine    Rolls— French, 
Gascon,  and  Norman  Rolls— Hnndred  Rolls— Liberate  Rolls— Memoranda  Rolls 
— Oblata  and  other  Rolls-^Inqoisitions  Post  Mortem— Inqoisitions  ad  qnod 
Damnnm— Fines  and  Recoveries— Sign  Manoals  and  Signet  Bills— Privy  Seals 
— Forfeltores,    Pardons,    snd    Attainders— Parliamentary    Records— County 
PaUtine  Reoords--8cotch,  Irish,  and  Welsh  Records— also  Wais— Parochial 
and  other  Re^siers— Redsters  of  Universities  and  Public  Schools— Heraldie 
CcdOections— Records  of  Oergymen,  Lawyers,  Surgeons,  Soldiers,  Sailois,  Ac.,  te. 
The  whole  accompaoied  by  valuable  Lists  of  Printed  Works  and  Manuscripts 
in  various  libraries,  namely :— at  the  British  Museum— The  Bodleian,  Ashmo- 
lean.  and  other  Libraries  at  Oxford— The  Public  library,  and  that  of  Caius 
College,  Cambridge— The  Colleges  of  Arms  in  London  and  Dublin— The  Libraries 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  of  the  ifiddle  and  Inner  Temple— at  Chetham  College, 
Manchester ;  and  in  other  repo^tories  too  numerous  to  mention. 

The  more  important  of  tliese  Lists  are  those  of  Monastic  Cartularies^ 
Extracts  fTom  Plea  and  other  Rolls— Escheats— Inquisitions,  Ac— Tenants  in 
Ciqiite— Recusants— Subsidies— Crown  Lands— Wills— Parochial  and  other 
Registers— Heralds*  Visitations— Royal  and  Noble  Oenealogiee— Peerages, 
Baronetsges.  Knightages— Pedigrees  of  Gentry— County  and  Family  Histories 
— Monumoital  Inscriptions— Coats  of  Arms— American  Genealogli»— Lists  oi 
Gentry— Members  of  Pariiament— Fre^<dds— OfBcers  of  State— Justices  of 
Peace— Mayors,  Sheriflh,  Ac.— Collegians,  Church  Dignitaries— Lawyers— The 
Medical  Profession— Soldiers— Sailors,  eta 

To  these  is  added  an  "  Appendix,"  containing  an  Account  of  the  Public  Re> 
cord  Offices  and  Libraries  mentioned  in  the  work,  the  mode  of  obtaining  admis- 
sion, hours  of  attendance,  fees  for  searching,  copying.  Ac.  Table  of  the  R^nal 
Tears  of  English  Sovereigns ;  Tables  of  Dates  used  in  Ancient  Records,  Ac 

SIMS  (Bichaid)  Handbook  to  the  Library  of  the  Britiah  Muslim, 
oontaaning  a  brief  History  of  its  Formation,  aqd  of  the  Tarious 
CoUectionB  of  which  it  ia  oompoeed,  Deecriptiona  of  the  Cata- 
logues in  present  use,  Classed  Lists  of  the  Manuscripts,  etc.,  and 
a  variety  of  Information  indispensable  for  Literary  Men,  with 
some  Account  of  the  principal  Public  Libraries  in  London.  Sm. 
8vo  (|m.  438)  with  map  and  ptaHy  doth.  2s  6d 
It  will  be  found  a  very  useftQ  work  to  every  Utenuy  person  or  public  institu- 
tion in  all  parts  of  the  worid. 

"A  little  Hsndbook  of  the  Library  has  been  published,  which  I  think  will  be 

most  nseftil  to  the  public" — LfrrdSeymowr'tRepCvin  the  H.  of  Commons,  Jvly,  l8Ri. 

**  I  sm  much  plessed  with  your  book,  and  And  in  it  abundance  of  information 

which  I  wanted."— Letter  from   Albert   IFoy,   Beq.,  F.S.A.,  Editor  of  th$ 

**Promntorwm  Parvulorum,'*  de. 

**  I  take  this  opportunity  of  tellins  you  how  much  I  Uke  your  nice  little  '  Hand- 
book to  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum,'  which  I  sincerely  hope  mayhsve 
the  success  which  it  deserves.  "-XettsrAosi  That,  Wright,  Stq.,  FA  A.,  Author 
0/  the  *  Biooraphia  Britannioa  Ltteraria,'  Jbc. 

«Mr.  SiWs  'Hsndbook  to  the  Ltbrsiy  of  the  British  Museum*  isavecy 
eomprehensive  and  instructive  volume.  ....  I  venture  to  predict  for  it 
a  wide  oirculatioii.''-^Mr.  BoUo%  Corner,  ia  *<  Notee  a/nd  i^ueriee,*'  No.  SIS. 
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SLOAKE— EVANS  (W.  S.)  Orammar  of  Bri^h  Heraldry,  cons  ting 
of  Blazon  and  Marahalling  with  an  Introduction  on  tiie  Rise  and 
Progress  of  Symbols  and  Ensigns.  Sro,  seooud  XDmoN|  wiany 
pUOeSf  doth,    5e  {original  pries  18s) 

SMITH'S  (Heniy  Ecroyd)  Reliquiae  Isurianae,  the  Remains  of  the 

Roman  Isurium,  now  Aldborough,  near  Boroughbridge,  York, 

shire,  illustrated  and  described.  Royal  4to,  with  37  plcUes,  cloth, 

£1.  5s 

The  most  highly  Illustrated  work  erer  published  on  a  Roi&a&  Station  In 

England. 

SMITH'S  (Charlee  Roach,  F.aA.)  History  and  Antiauities  of  Rich- 
borough,  and  Lymme,  in  Kent,     Small  4to,  witk  many  engrav- 
ingt  on  wood  and  eopptr,  by  F.  W.  FairhoUf  doth.    £1.  Is 
"No  antlqaarian  Toltime  coold    display  a  trio  of  names  more  lealons, 
SQccetsftil,  and  intelligent,  on  the  sal^t  of  Romano-British  remains,  than  the 
three  here  represented— Roach  Smith,  the  ardent  explorer ;  Faiiholt,  the  excel- 
lent  ninstratbr,  and  Rolfe,  the  indefatigable  collector.— Iritenuy  OautU. 

SMITH  (W.,/ufk,  of  Morley)  Rambles  about  Morley  (West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire)  with  Descriptive  and  Historic  Sketches,  also  an 
Account  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Woollen  Manufacture 
in  this  Place.  Royal  12mo,  map  and  mmerous  tngraMngB^  doth, 
5s 

SMITH'S  (Toulmin)  Memorials  of  Old  Birmingham,  Men  and  Namei, 
Founders,  Freeholders,  and  Indwellers,  from  the  13th  to  the 
16th  Centuiy,  with  particulars  as  to  the  earliest  Church  of  the 
Reformation  built  and  endowed  in  England,  from  original  and 
unpublished  documents.     Royal  Svo,  platen,  doth,    48  6d 

SMITH  (John  Russell)  Bibliothecana  Cantiana. — ^A  Bibliographical 
Account  of  what  has  been  published  on  the  History.  Topogpra- 
phy,  Antiquitie^  Customs,  and  Family  Genealogy  of  tne  County 
of  Kent,  with  Biographical  Notes.  Svo  (pp.  870)  with  two  plates 
offacsirmles  of  autographs  of  83  wUnent  Eewmh  Writers,  5b 
(original  price  14s) 

SMITH  (J.  R.)  A  Bibliographical  Catalogue  <^  English  Writers  (m 
Angling  and  Ichthyology.     Post  Svo.     Is  6d 

SMITH  (J.  R.)  A  Bibliographical  List  of  all  the  Works  which  have 
been  published  tows^ds  illustrating  the  Provincial  Dialects  ol 
Enghmd.    Post  Svo.     Is 
"Very  serviceable  to  such  as  prosecute  the  study  of  our  provincial  dialects, 

or  are  collecting  works  on  that  curious  sul^ect    ...    We  very  cordially 

recommend  It  to  notice."— IfetfDpoIiton. 

SPEDDING  (James,  Editor  of  Lord  Bacon)  Publishers  and 
Authors.    Post  Svo,  doth.    2s 
Mr.  Spedding  wishes  to  expose  the  present  mystery  (T)  of  pnbllshl&g,  he 
thinks  fh)m  a  number  of  cases  that  we  publishers  do  not  act  on  the  square. 
However,  there  are  two  sides  to  the  question ;  but  his  book  will  be  nsehil  to 
the  uninitiated. 

STEPHENS'  (Professor  George,  of  Copenhagen)  the  Old  Northern 
Runic  Monuments  of  Scandinavia  and  England,  now  first  Col- 
lected and  Deciphered.    Folio,  Part  1,  pp.  862,  with  about  150 
engravings.    £2. 10s 
Ths  Author  promises  the  second  and  oondndlng  Part  n«xt  yeai: 
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STEPHENS'  (ProfeMor)  The  Ruthwell  Croes  (near  Annan,  Dnmfriet- 
■hire)  wiUi  its  Bunio  Venee,  by  CsBdmon,  and  Csedmon'a  Cross* 
Lay,  "  The  Holy  Rood,  a  Dream,*'  from  a  Transcript  of  the  10th 
Centniy,  with  TranalationH,  Notes,  &a  Folio,  wUk  two  plat€9, 
Btwed,  lOs 
Thin  will  be  included  in  the  forthcoming  second  part  of  Professor  Stepheoi's 

work,  this  portion  iM  published  separately  to  meet  the  wishes  of  a  number  of 

▲rohieologlsta. 

STIRRFS  (ThoB.)  A  Rot  amongst  the  Bishops,  or  a  Terible  Temput 
in  the  Sea  of  Canterbury,  set  forth  in  lively  emblems,  to  please 
the  JudidouB  Reader.  (J.  ScUite  on  J.6p.  Laud),  four  tery  curi- 
ou$  woodcut  enMemi,  ckih,    8s 

A  Ikcsimile  of  the  very  rare  original  edition,  which  sold  at  Bindley's  sale  fSor  £1S. 

8UBBEY  HILLa— A  Gkdde  to  the  Oaierham  Bailway  and  its  Vici- 
nity.   Post  8vo,  2nd  and  revited  edition,  with  a  map,  iewed,    Gd 
Thousands  of  tourists  and  pleasure-seekers  go  hundreds  of  miles  for  beautiM 

soeneiT  without  perhaps  finding  a  eonntrf  of  mure  varied  and  interesting 

eharacter  than  that  to  be  met  with  in  the  Caterliam  VaUey,  and  within  twenty 

milos  of  the  metropolis. 

8URTEES  (Bev.  Scott.  F.,  ^  Sprotburgh,  Torhhire)  Waifs  and 
Strays  ol  North  Humber  History.  Post  Svo,  8  plates,  doth. 
8b  6d 

8UBTEBS  (Bev.  Scott  F.)  Julius  Caesar,  Did  he  Cross  the  Channd 
(into  Kent)  ?    Post  8yo,  cloth,    U  6d 
**  In  giving  an  answer  in  the  negative  to  the  above  question,  we  ask  for  a  fait 

and  dispassionate  hearing,  and  in  order  to  avoid  circumlocution  pass  at  once 


our  Rubicon,  and  propound  as  capable  of  all  proof  the  following  historical 
heresy,  viz.,  that  C&eear  never  set  foot  at  Boulogne  or  Calais,  never  crossed  the 
Cliannel,  or  set  eyes  on  Deal  or  Dover,  but  that  he  sailed  fh>m  the  mouths  of  the 


heresy,  viz.,  that  Cweear  never  set  foot  at  Boulogne  or  Calais,  never  crossed  the 
Cliannel,  or  set  eyes  on  Deal  or  Dover,  but  that  he  sailed  fh>m  the  mouths  of  thr 
Rhine  or  Scheldt,  and  landed  in  Norfolk  on  both  his  expeditions.  **— A  uthob. 


TESTAMENT  (l%e  New)  translated  from'  Griesbach's  Text,  by 
Samuil  Shabpi^  Author  of  the  History  of  Efffjpt,  &o.  5th 
edition.    12mo,  pp.  412,  doth.    Is  6d 

The  aim  of  the  translator  has  been  to  give  the  meaning  and  idiom  of  the 
Oreek  as  far  as  possible  in  English  words.  The  book  is  printed  in  paragraolia 
ffche  verses  of  the  authorised  version  are  numbered  in  the  margins)  the  speeches 
Dy  inverted  commas,  and  the  quotations  fh>m  the  **  Old  Testament "  in  italics, 
those  passsges  whicii  seem  to  be  poetry  in  a  smaller  type.  It  U  mtirtly  /rst 
from  any  moHve  to  en/oree  doetrifnal  pointi.  Five  luge  impressions  c^  the 
volume  sufficiently  test  its  value. 

We  cordially  recommend  this  edition  of  the  New  Testament  to  our  readers 
and  contributors. —BWrisA  Controfm'HaU$t. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  must  admit  that  his  is  the  most  correct  English  Version 
fn  existence,  either  of  the  whole  or  of  any  portion  of  the  New  Testament.— 2^ 
JBocUHcutie,  and  repeated  by  the  Bnglitk  Churchman. 

TESTAMENT  (Old).— The  Hebrew  Scriptures,  translated  by  Samuio, 
Shabpb,  being  a  revision  of  the  auUiorized  English  Old  Testa- 
ment.   8  vols,  f cap.  8vo,  doth,  red  edges.    7s  6d 
*'In  the  following  Revision  of  the  Authorised  Yeraion  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  aim  of  the  Tr^slator  has  been  to  shew  in  the  Text,  by  greater  exactness, 
those  peculiarities  which  others  have  been  content  to  point  out  in  Notes  and 
Commentaries.  He  has  translated  fh>m  Van  der  Hooght's  edition  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  printed  In  Amsterdam  in  1706 ;  except  when,  in  a  few  cases,  he  has 
Ibllowed  some  of  the  various  readings  so  industriously  ooUeoted  by  Dt, 
Kanaioott**— Pr^Aue.  *  A  Prospectus  may  be  had 
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TANSWELL'S  (John,  <!f  M« /tmer  TempU)  the  History  and  Anti- 
quities of  Lambetii.  Svo,  mtk  mtmerout  iUuitration$f  doth, 
48  6d  (or^^fMio/  jTTtce  7b  6d) 

THOMPSON  (James)  Handbook  of  Leioeeter.  12mo,  Second  Edit, 
tDoodcuts,  hdt.    28 

THOMPSON  (Ebenezer)  A  Vindication  of  the  Hymn  "Te  Deum 
Landamus,"  from  tixe  Corruptions  of  a  Thousand  Years,  with 
Ancient  Versions  in  Anglo  Saxon,  High  Qerman,  Norman 
French,  ftc.,  and  an  English  Paraphrase  of  the  XVth  CJentury, 
now  first  printed.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth.  8s 
A  book  well  worth  the  nonce  of  the  Ecoletiastical  Antiqnair  and  the 

Fhilologiiit. 

THOMPSON  (Ebenezer)  on  the  Archaic  Mode  of  expressing  Num- 
bers in  English,  Anglo-Saxon,  Friesic,  eta  Svo  {an  ingenioui 
and  learned  pamphUl,  intereding  to  the  PhUologitt).    Is 

TIERNErS  (Rev.  Canon)  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Castle  and 
Town  of  Arundel,  including  the  Biography  of  its  Earls.  2  volfl^ 
royal  Svo^  fine  plaUi,  doth,  14b  {original  priee,  £2.  10s.) 

TITIAN.— Notices  of  the  Life  and  Works  of  Titian  the  Painter. 
By  Sib  Abraham  Hoicb.    Boyal  8to,  portraU,  doth,    6s. 

TONSTALL  (Cuthbert,  Bithop  of  Durham)  Sermon  preached  on 
Palm  Sunday,  1589,  before  Heniy  VIII.;  reprinted  veHKUim 
from  the  rare  edition  by  Berthdet,  in  1539.     12mo.     Is  6d. 
An  exceedingly  intereetins  Sermon,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Beformation ; 

Strype  in  his  **  Memoriale,"  has  made  laige  eztracte  firom  it 

TORRENT  of  PORTUGAL ;  an  English  Metrical  Romance.  Now 
first  published,  from  an  unique  MS.  of  the  XVth  Century, 
preserved  in  the  Chetham  Library  at  Manchester.  Edited  by 
J.  0.  Halliwill,  Ac.  Post  8vo,  doth,  vmifoTm  with  Rition, 
Weber,  and  Elli8*t  publicationt,  doth.  5s. 
*'This  Is  a  valuable  and  Interesting  addition  to  oar  list  of  early  English 

metrical  romances,  and  an  indispensable  companion  to  the  ooUeotions  of  Bitson, 

Weber,  and  EUis,"— Literoty  Gatttte. 

TOPOGRAPHER  (The)  and  Genealo^    Edited  by  J.  G.  Nichols. 
3  vols,  8vo,  doth,    £1.  5s  (pub  £3.  8s) 
This  extremely  valuable  work  forms  a  seqnel  to  the  "  Collectanea  Topographioa 
Genealogica,"  and  the  intrinsic  value  and  originality  of  the  materials  comprised 
therein,  will  entitte  it  not  only  to  preservation,  but  to  fluent  reference. 

TOWNEND's  (William)  The  Descendants  of  the  Stuarts.    An  Un- 

chronicled  Page  in  England's  History.      8vo,  portraiti  and 

folding  pedigreee,  bboond  edition,  with  AoDmoira^  ha^f  morooeo, 

5s  (original  price  10s) 

This  volume  contains  a  most  minute,  precise,  and  valuable  history  of  the 

Descendants  of  the  Stuart  Family.    Neither  of  our  Historians  firom  Hume  to 

Macaula^  give  even  the  more  promlAsntflMts  in  connection  with  many  branches 

of  the  House  of  Stuart 

"  This  Is  a  really  interesting  contribution  to  what  we  may  term  the  private 
records  of  hlstorv.  ....  What  Mr.*  Townend  has  done  is  full  of.  curious 
information.  His  Geneakwical  tables  shew  all  the  ramiBcations  which  spring 
out  of  the  matrimonial  alliances  of  the  descendants  of  the  Stuarts,  and  very 
curious  pottiM/iiist  some  of  these  indicate.  ....  We  promise  our  readers 
that  this  volume  contains  much  that  is  worthy  of  perusal  and  recollection,  as 
well  as  much  that  is  BUfvesttva."— doftii 
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TOXOPHILUS  ;  the  School  of  Shooting  (the  fint  EngUidi  Tre&tise 
on  Archery.  By  Booeb  A  boh  am,  reprinted  from  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Giles's  Edition  of  ABcham't  Whole  Works.  Fcftp.  8vo,  d<4k.  8a 

TROLLOPE  (Rev.  W.)  History  of  the  Royal  Foundation  of  Christ's 
Hospital,  Plan  of  Education,  Internal  Economy  of  the  Institu- 
tion, and  Memoirs  of  Eminent  Blues.  4to^  jtlcUdf  doth.  Ss  6d 
{origimal  price  £3.  Ss) 

TUCKETT  (John)  Pedigrees  and  Arms  of  Devonshire  Families,  as 
recorded  in  the  Herald's  Yisitatioo  of  1620,  with  Additions 
from  the  Harleian  MSS.  and  the  Printed  CoUections  of  West- 
oote  and  Pole.    4to,  Parts  I.  to  XIL     Each  5s 

TURNER'S  (Sir  Gregory  Page)  Topographical  Memorandums  for 
the  County  of  Oxford-     8vo,  hde.    28 

TWEDDELL  (G.  M.)  The  Bards  and  Authors  of  Cleveland  and  South 
Durham.    By  G.  M.  TweddelIi.     8vo,  Parts  I.  to  VI.    6deach. 

TWO  LEAVES  of  King  Waldere  and  King  Gudhere,  a  hitherto  un- 
known Old  English  Epic  of  the  8th  Century  belonging  to  the 
Saga  Cycle  of  King  Tlieodoric  and  his  Men.  Now  first  pub- 
lished with  a  Modern  English  Reading,  Notes,  and  Gloesaiy  by 
Geobge  Stephens,  English  Profestor  in  the  Univertity  of  Co- 
penhagtn.  Royal  8vo,  with  four  Photographic  PacmmiUe  of  the 
MS.  of  the  9th  Century,  recently  discovered  cU  Copenhagen,  15s — 
WitJumt  Paceimilet.     78  6d 

VASEY  (George)  A  Monograph  of  the  Genus  Bos.— The  Natural 
History  of  Bulls,  Bisons,  and  Bufialoes,  exhibiting  all  the  known 
Species  (with  an  Introduction  containing  an  Acooimt  of  Expe- 
riments on  Rumination  from  the  French  of  M.  Flourens). 
8vo,  vpith  72  engraving*  on  wood  by  the  Author,  doth.  6s  (origi- 
nctl  price  lOs  6d) 
Written  in  a  scientific  and  popQlar  manner,  and  printed  and  innstmted 

Tmiformly  with  the  works  of  Bell,  Yarrell,  Forbes,  Johnston,  Ac    Dedicated  to 

the  late  Mr.  Yarrell,  who  took  great  interest  in  the  pro^-ess  of  the  woik.    Mi. 

Vaaey  engraved  many  of  Uie  beautifol  woodcnta  in  Mr.  Yarrell's  works. 

VASEY*S  (Geoige)  Illustrations  of  Eating,  displaying  the  Omni- 
vorous Character  of  Mao,  and  exhibiting  t^e  Natives  of  various 
Countries  at  Feeding-time.    Fcap.   8vo,  with  woodeuti  by  the 
Author.    28 
VERNON'S  (E.  J.,  B.A.,  Oxon)  Guide  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Tongue, 
on  the  Basis  of  Professor  Rask's  Grammar ;  to  which  are  added 
Reading  Lessons  in  Verse  and  Prose,  with  Notes,  for  the  Use  of 
Le&rners.     12mo,  doth     5s 
*'  Mr.  Vernon  has,  we  think,  acted  wisely  in  taking  Rask  fbr  his  model :  Init 
let  no  one  suppose  from  the  title  that  the  book  is  merely  a  oompilati<»  from 
the  work  of  that  philologist.    The  accidence  is  abridged  fh>m  Bask,  witii 
constant  revision,  correction,  and  modification ;   but  the  syntax,  a  most  im- 
portant  portion  of  the  book,  is  original,  and  is  compiled  with  great  care  and 
skill ;  and  the  latter  half  of  the  volwne  consists  of  a  well-chosen  selection  of 
extracts  trom  Anglo-Saxon  writers,  in  prose  and  in  verse,  for  tiie  practice  of  the 
student^  who  wiU  find  great  assistance  in  reading  them  Arom  the  fframmatlca] 
notes  with  which  they'are  accompanied,  and  ftom  the  glossaiy  which  follows 
tham.    Iliis  volume,  well  stndied,  will  enaUe  anyone  to  read  with  ease  the 
generality  of  Anglo-Saxon  writers ;  and  Its  cheapness  places  it  within  ths  x 
of  every  daas.    It  has  our  hearty  recommendation.**— XAf««arv  Qcmitu 
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YICARS'  ^John)  England's  WorUues,  under  whom  all  the  Civil  and 
Bloody  Wairee,  since  Aono  1642  to  Anno  1647,  are  related. 
Royal  12mo,  reprinted  in  tfte  old  style  {timUcar  to  Lady  WilUmgh- 
by's  IHary)t  with  copies  of  the  18  rare  portr<Utt  after  HoU<ur,  etc,, 
half  morocco,    5s 

WAGE  (Master,  the  Anglo-Norman  Poet)  His  Chronide  of  the  Nor- 
man Conquest,  from  the  Roman  de  Rou.  Translated  int^)  Eng- 
lish Prose,  with  Notes  and  Illuutrations,  by  Eikiar  Taylok, 
F.S.A.  8vo,  many  engravings  from  the  Bayeux  Tapestry,  Norman 
Architecture,  Illuminations,  etc.,  cloth.  1 5a  ( oi'^unnal  price  £1.  8s) 
Only  250  copies  printed,  and  very  few  remain  unsold ;  the  remaining  copies 

are  now  in  J.  R  Smith's  hands,  and  are  offered  at  the  above  low  price  m  conse- 

auence  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Pickering ;  hitherto  no  copies  have  been  sold  under 
ie  published  price. 

WACK£RBARTH  (F.  D.)  Music  and  the  Anglo-Saxons,  being  some 
Account  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Orchestra,  with  Remarks  on  the 
Church  Music  of  the  19th  Century.     8vo,  2  plates,  sewed,     4s 

WARNE  (Charles,  P.S.A.)  The  Celtic  Tumuli  of  Dorset ;  an  Ac- 
count of  Personal  and  other  Researches  in  the  Sepulchral 
Mounds  of  the  Durotriges.  Folio,  plates  and  woodcuts,  doth, 
£1.  lOs 

WAYLEN  (James,  of  Devizes)  Histoiy  and  Antiquities  of  the  Town 
of  Marlborough,  and  more  generally  of  the  entire  Hundred  of 
Selkley,  in  Wiltshire.     Thick  8vo,  woodcuts,  doth,     14s 
This  volume  describes  a  portion  of  Wilts  not  included  by  Bir  R.  C.  Hoare  and 

other  topographers. 

WEST  (Mrs.)  A  Memoir  of  Mrs.  John  West,  of  Chettle,  Dorset 
By  the  Rev.  John  West,  A.M.    A  new  edition,  with  Brief  Me- 
moir of  the  Writer.     12mo,  cloth.     2s  6d 
The  fourth  edition  of  an  interesting  volume  of  Religions  Biography.    The 
Rev.  John  West  was  the  flrst  missionary  to  the  Indians  of  Prince  Buperf  s 
Land,  the  first  wooden  church  at  Red  River  was  partly  built  by  his  own  han^. 

WESLEY— Narrative  of  a  Remarkable  Transaction  in  the  Early 
Life  of  John  Wesley.  Now  first  printed  from  a  MS.  in  the 
British  Museum.  Second  Edition  ;  to  which  is  added  a  Re- 
view of  the  Work  by  the  late  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter,  F.S.A.  Svo, 
sewed.  2s 
A  very  curious  love  affiilr  between  J.  W.  and  his  housekeeper ;   It  gives 

a  curious  insight  into  the  early  economy  of  the  Methodists.     It  Is  enurely 

unknown  to  all  Wesley's  biographers. 

WILLIAMS  (John,  Archdeacon  of  Cardigan)  Essays,  Philological, 
Philosophical,  Ethnological,  and  ArchsDologieal,  connected  with 
the  Prehistorical  Records  of  the  Civilised  Nations  of  Ancient 
Europe,  especially  of  that  Race  which  first  occupied  Great 
Britain.    Thick  8vo,  with  7  plates,  doth,     168 

WINDSOR^Annala  of  Windsor,  being  a  History  of  the  Castle  and 
Town,  with  some  Accoimt  of  Eton  and  Places  Adjacent.     B,\ 
R.  R.  TiOHE  and  J.  E.  Davis,  Esqs.    In  2  thick  vols,  roy.  8v<  > 
illustrated  with  many  engravings,  coloured  and  plain,  extra  clot 
£1.  5s  {original  price  £4.  4s) 
An  early  application  Is  necessary,  as  but  few  oopies  remain  on  sale. 
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WILLMOTT  (Robert  Aria,  9omt  time  Inemmhemi  of  Bear   Wood, 

Berkt)  A  Jounud  of  Summer  Time  in  the  Country.     Fodbtu 

EDmoH;  to  which  is  added  an  Introductory  Mem<Hr  by  his 

Sister.    Foolscap  8to,  eUgamUy  prkUed  by  WkiUmgham,  extra 

clatk.     5s 

TbU  '  Joomal  of  Summer  Time'  is  a  genial  gossip  of  Uteruy  Biatten  under 

the  varioos  days  of  the  month  from  Maj  to  Aiuast    It  is  foil  of  anecdote,  and 

f oU  of  interest ;  and  ia  a  sort  of  literary  natoral  history,  like  that  of  Selboome 

by  good  Gilbert  White.    The  observations,  the  reading,  the  meditations  of  a 

well-trained,  well- filled  mind,  give  this  Tolome  ita  dbarm,  and  make  it  one 

which  even  the  best-informed  reader  may  wile  away  an  hour  with  in  recalling 

his  own  wanderings  in  the  literary  fields.    The  great  glory  of  Uiis  bonk  is  that 

tt  is  thoTonshly  natoraL      It  does  not  aim  at   fine   writing   or  sensational 

stories,  bnt  Jots  down  fh>m  day  to  day  such  memoranda  as  a  well-stored  mind, 

flfcmiliar  with  the  great  treasnres  of  our  literatnre,  would  give  forth  in  the  quiet 

of  a  country  parsonage,  when  summer  smiled  over  the  fields  and  woods,  and  a 

garden  gave  forth  its  plessant  si£^ts  and  aomt^—Birmingkam  JoumaL 

WORSAAE*S  (J.  J.  A.,  of  Copenhagen)  Primeral  Antiquities  of  Den- 
mark, translated  and  applied  to  the  illustration  of  similar  re- 
mains in  England,  by  W.  J.  Thorns,  F.S.A.  8to^  mafiy  engrav" 
tn^,  doth.    4s  6d  (original  price  lOs  6d) 

WRIGHT'S  (Thomas,  M,A.,  P.S.A^  Member  of  the  Inttitute  of 
France)  Essay  on  Archaeological  Subjects,  and  on  various 
Questions  connected  with  the  History  of  Ai%  Science,  and 
Literature  in  the  Middle  Ages.  2  vols,  post  8to,  printed  by 
WkUtingham,  illustrated  with  120  engravings,  doth.  168 
CoKTEVTs :— L  On  the  Remains  of  a  Primitive  People  in  the  Bouth-Eaat 
corner  of  Yorkshire.  2.  On  some  ancient  Barrows,  or  Tumuli,  opened  in  Kaat 
Torkshira.  S.  On  some  curious  forms  of  Sepulchral  Interment  found  in  East 
Yorkshire.  4.  Treago,  and  the  large  Tumulus  at  8t  Weonard'a  5.  On  the 
Ethnology  of  South  Britain  at  the  period  of  the  Extinction  of  the  Roman 
Government  in  the  Island.  6.  On  the  Origin  of  the  Welsh.  '  7.  On  the  Anglo- 
Baxon  Antiquities,  with  a  particular  reference  to  the  Pausset  Collection.  8. 
On  the  True  Character  of  the  Biographer  Asser.  0.  An^o-Saxon  Architecture, 
illustrated  from  illuminated  Manuscripts.  10.  On  the  literary  Historr  of 
Geofl^y  of  Monmouth's  History  of  the  Britons,  and  of  the  Romantic  Cycle  of 
King  Arthur.  11.  On  Saints'  Lives  and  Miracles.  12.  On  Antiquarian  Exca- 
vations and  Researches  in  the  Middle  Ages.  liL  On  the  Ancient  Map  of  the 
Worid  preserved  in  Hereford  Cathedral,  as  illustrative  of  the  Hmory  of 
Oeonaphy  in  the  Middle  Ages.  14.  On  the  History  of  the  Englinh  Language. 
16.  On  the  Abacus,  or  Medieval  System  of  Arithmetic.  Id.  On  the  Antiquity 
of  Dates  expressed  in  Arabic  Numerals.  17.  Remarks  on  an  Ivorr  Caaket  of 
the  heffinning  of  the  Fourteenth  Century.  IS.  On  the  Carvings  on  the  StaHA  in 
Cathedral  and  Collegiate  Churchea.  19.  Illustrations  of  some  Questions  relating 
to  Architectural  Antiqu1tie8--(a)  Medisval  Architecture  illustrated  firom  nia- 
mlnated  Manuscripts :  (b)  A  word  more  on  Mediasval  Bridge  Builders :  (c)  On 
the  Remains  of  proscribed  Races  in  Medisaval  and  Modem  Smifety,  as  explaining 
certain  peculiarities  in  Old  Churches.  20.  On  the  Origin  of  Rhvmes  in  Medi- 
leval  Poetry,  and  its  bearing  on  the  Authencity  of  the  Early  Welsh  Poems.  21. 
On  the  History  of  the  Drama  in  the  Middle  Ages.  22.  On  tlie  Literature  of  the 
Troubadours.  28.  On  the  History  of  Comio  Literature  during  ths  Middle  Agea 
24.  On  the  Satirical  Literature  of  the  Reformation. 

**  BCr.  Wright  is  a  man  who  thinks  for  himself,  and  one  who  has  evidently  a 
title  to  do  so.  Some  of  the  opinions  published  in  thew  Essays  are,  he  telln  ua. 
the  result  of  his  own  observations  or  reflections,  and  are  contrary  to  what  have 
long  been  those  of  our  own  antiquaries  and  hiatoT\KaB."-~Spect(Uor. 

**  Two  volumes  exceedingly  valuable  and  important  to  aU  who  are  Interested 
In  the  ArohsBology  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  no  mere  compilations,  but  replete  with 
fine  reasoning,  new  theories,  ana  useful  information,  put  in  an  intelligible 
manner  on  sutijects  that  have  been  hitherto  but  imperfectly  understood.  "•« 
L(md9n  Mev, 
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WRIGHT  (Thomas)  Essays  on  the  Literature,  Popular  Supenttiiloiii, 
and  History  of  Engluid  in  the  Middle  Ages.    2  vols,  post  8vo, 
degantly  printed,  doth.     168 
CoNTBHTS :— Essay   1.    Anglo-Saxon  Poetry— 8.    An^-Norman  Poetry— t. 

Chiinsons  de  Geste,  or  historical  romances  of  the  Middle  Ages— 4.  Proverbs 


and  Popular  Saying»— 6.  Anglo-Latin  Poets  of  the  Twelth  Centnry— 6.  Abelard 
and  the  Scholastic  Philosophy — 7.  Dr.  Grimm's  German  Hytholc^ — 8.  National 
Fairy  Hythology  of  England — 9.  Popular  Saperstitions  of  Modem  Greece,  and 


their  connection  with  the  English— 10.  Friar  Rush  and  the  Frolicsome  Blvee— 
IL  Dunlop's  History  of  Fiction— 12.  Hi8tory  and  Transmission  of  Popular 
Stories— 18.  Poetry  of  History— 14.  Adventures  of  Hereward  the  Saxon— 16. 
Story  of  EuAtace  the  Monk— 16.  History  of  Fulke  Fitxwarine— 17.  Popular 
Cycle  or  Robin  Hood  Ballads— 18.  Conquest  of  Ireland  by  the  Anglo-Normans 
—19.  Old  En^Ush  Political  Song»-20.  Dunbar,  the  Scottish  Poet 

WRIGHT  (Thomas)  Biographia  Britannica  Literaria,  or  Biography  of 

Literary  Characters  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.      Anqlo- 

Saxon  Period.    Thick  Svo,  doth.    68  (original  price  128) 
The  Anglo-Norman  Period.    Thick  8vo,  doth,  6s  (origiwU 

price  12s) 
Published  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literatare. 

There  Is  no  work  In  the  Bngliah  Language  which  gives  the  reader  such  a  oon- 
prehensive  and  connected  History  of  the  Literature  of  these  periods. 
WBIGHT  (Thomas)  Wanderings  of  an  Antiquary,  chiefly  upon  the 

Traces  of  the  Romans  in  Britain,  many  illtutrationt,  post  Syo, 

doth.    48  6d  (original  price  Ss  6d) 
WRIGHT'S  (Thomas)  Saint  Patrick's  Purgatory,  an  Essay  on  the 

Legends  of  Hell,  Purgatoiy,  and  Paradise,  current  during  the 

Middle  Ages.  Post  8to,  doth.  6s 
'*  It  must  be  observed  that  this  is  not  a  mere  account  of  St.  Patrick's 
Purgatory,  but  a  complete  history  of  the  legends  and  superstitions  relating  to 
the  subject,  fix>m  the  earliest  times,  rescued  fh>m  old  M8S.  as  well  as  from  old 
printed  books.  Moreover,  it  embraces  a  sinsular  chapter  of  literaiy  history 
omitted  by  Warton  and  all  former  writers  witn  whom  we  are  acquainted ;  and 
we  think  we  may  add,  that  it  forms  the  best  intzoductlon  to  Dante  that  has  yet 
been  published." — Literary  Oautte. 

*'  This  appears  to  be  a  curious  and  even  amusing  book  on  the  <dngiilfrr  subject 
of  Purgatory,  in  which  the  idle  and  fearftil  dreams  of  superstition  are  shown  to 
be  first  narrated  as  tales,  and  then  applied  as  means  of  deducing  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  the  age  In  which  they  prsvidled."— ^psetator. 

WRIGHT'S  (Thomas)  Anecdota  Litenria,  a  Collection  of  Short 
Poems  in  EngUsh,  Latin,  and  French,  illustratiye  of  the  Litera- 
ture and  History  of  England  in  the  XlUth  Century,  and  more 
especially  of  the  Condition  and  Manners  of  the  Different  Classes 
of  Society.     Svo,  doth,  only  250  copiei  printed.     5b 

WROKETER.  The  Roman  City  of  Urioonium  at  Wrozetor,  Salop ; 
illustratiye  of  the  History  and  Social  life  of  our  Romano- 
British  forefathers.  By  J.  Corbet  Anderson.  A  handtome 
vdume,  pott  Svo,  with  numeroun  cute  drawn  on  wood  from  the 
actual  ohjecte  by  the  author,  extra  doth,     12s  6d 

YORKSHIRE.— The  History  of  the  Township  of  Meltham,  near 
Huddersfield,  by  the  late  Rev.  Joseph  Hughbs,  edited  with 
addition  by  C.  H.     Post  Svo,  doth.    78  6d 
Several  other  books  relating  to  Torkahire,  are  intexspeised  through  this  Cata> 

ogua. 
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TWAMLETS  (C.)  Hi>toiical  and  DeHcriptiTe  Aooount  of  Dudl«j 
Castle  in  StafibrdBhire.     Poet  8vo,  doth,    4a 

BC(yrT  (aemj^Mmiiter  of  Ansiruther  Wester),  Fcuiti-Eodttia  Scoii- 
eance ;  the  Suoession  of  Ministers  to  the  Parish  Churches  of  Scot- 
land, from  the  KeformaUon,  A.D.  1560,  to  the  present  time. 
Fart  L  Synod  of  Lothian  and  Tweedale.  4to,  pp.  400,  d.  £1.  10b 
To  be  completed  in  S  parts — the  second  is  now  in  the  Fruiter's  hands. 

"The  design  of  the  present  work  is  to  present  a  comprehensive  accoont  of 
the  SuoonsioNOF  MiNiarBits  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  since  tlie  period  of  the 
Bafonnation.  An  attempt  is  made  to  give  some  additional  interest  by  ftimisb- 
ing  inddentsl  notices  of  their  lives,  writings,  and  fiimilies,  which  may  prove 
luefiil  to  the  Biographer,  the  Genealogist,  and  the  EUstorian. 

"The  sources  fh>m  which  the  work  has  been  oompilai  sre  the  vsilovs 
records  of  Kirk  Sessions,  Presbvteries,  Synods,  and  General  Assemblies .  to- 
gether with  the  Books  of  Assignations,  Presentations  to  B^iefices,  and  the 
Commissariat  Roisters  of  Confirmed  TSstaments.  From  these  authentio 
sources  the  information  here  collected  will,  it  is  believed,  be  found  as  accurate 
as  the  utmost  care  can  render  it  Having  been  commenced  at  an  early  period 
of  life,  this  work  has  been  prosecuted  during  all  the  time  that  could  be  spared 
from  prctfessiofial  engagements  for  a  period  of  neariy  fifty  years. 

**  Some  idea  of  the  labour  and  continuous  research  involved  in  preparing 
tlie  work  may  be  formed,  when  the  Author  states,  that  he  has  visited  all  the 
Presbyteries  in  the  Church,  and  about  seven  hundred  and  sixty  different  Pa- 
rishes, for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  existing  records.  In  this  way  he  has 
had  an  opportunity  of  searching  eight  hundred  and  sixty  volumes  of  Presbytery, 
and  one  hundred  volumes  of  Synod  Records,  besides  those  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, along  with  the  early  Registers  of  Assignstlons  and  Presentations  to 
Benefices,  and  about  four  hundred  and  thirty  volumes  of  the  Testament  Registan 
In  the  different  Commissariats." — Extract  from  Prefaee, 

RECORDS  of  the  Convention  of  the  Royal  Burghs  of  SooUand,  with 
extracts  from  other  Records  relating  to  the  afiairs  of  the  Burghs 
of  Scotland,  1 295-1 597,  edited  by  J.  D.  Mabwiok.  4to,  pp.  600, 
dothy  only  150  priuted  for  tale,    £1.  lOs 

PASSAGES  from  the  Autobiography  of  a  "Mak  of  Kekt,"  tog©- 
ther  with  a  few  rough  Pan  and  Ink  Sketches  by  the  same  hand 
of  some  of  the  people  he  has  met^  the  changes  he  has  seen,  and 
the  places  he  has  visited,  1817-1865.   Thick  post  Sva   Cloth.  6b. 

EENRICK  (Rev.  John,  OwreOor  qf  AnUquities  m  the  Mu$eum  eU 
York,  author  of  **AneietU  Egypt  umder  the  Pharaohs,"  "  Hidory 
of  PhomieiOf"  Ac)  Pi^)era  on  subjects  of  Archieology  and  Hia- 
toiy  communicated  to  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Sode^.  8to, 
doth,    8a  6d.     (Original  price  98.) 

Contents. 
The  Rise,  Bxtension,  and  Suppression  of  the  Ordsr  of  Knights  Templsr  bi 

Yorkshire. 
Historical  Traditions  of  Pontefract  Castle,  including  an  Enquiry  into  the  PIsos 

and  manner  of  Richard  the  Second's  Death. 
Relation  of  Coins  to  History,  illustrated  from  Roman  Coins  found  at  Methal, 

in  Yorkshire. 
The  Causes  of  the  Destruction  of  Classical  Literature. 
The  History  of  the  Recovery  of  Classical  Uteraturft. 

The  Reign  of  Trajan,  illustrated  by  a  monument  of  his  lelgn  found  at  Toik* 
Roman  wax  Tablets  found  in  Transylvania 
New  Year's  Day  ia  Ancient  Boms. 
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A  BIBLIOQRAPHY  of  the  Popular,  Poetical  and  Drematio  Litara- 
tiire  of  England,  pre^us  to  1660.  By  W.  Cuuew  Hazlitt,  one 
(kick  vol,  8yo,  pp.  716,  in  double  cUumm,  ha^f  morocco,  Rox- 
burghe  style,     £1.  lis  6d 

•  Laboe  Papbb,  royal  8vo,  half  mobocoo,  Rozbttbohe  bttle. 


£8.38 

It  will  be  fonnd  inditpensable  to  Book-Gollecton  and  BooktaUerfl.  It  is  far 
in  advance  of  anything  hitherto  published  on  Old  English  Litecature.  A  Pro. 
spectos  by  post  on  receipt  of  a  postage  labeL 

A  MARTYR  TO  BIBLIOGRAPHY:  A  Notice  ol  the  Life  and 
Works  of  Joseph-Marie  QutiUBD,  the  French  Bibliographer. 
>  By  Olphab  Hamst.    Sto,  cloth  {only  200  printed),    Sa  6d 

HANDBOOK  for  FICTITIOUS  NAMES,  bemg  a  Guide  to  Authors, 
chiefly  of  the  Lighter  Literature  of  the  XlXth  Century,  who 
have  written  under  assumed  names;  and  to  Literary  Forgers, 
Impostors,  Plagiarists,  and  Imitators.  By  Olphab  Hamst,  Esq., 
Author  of  A  Notice  of  the  JJfe  and  Works  of  J.  M,  Qu4rard. 
8vo,  cloth.    7s  6d 

Thick  Paper  (only  25  copies  printed).    Cloth,    15b 

An  exceedingly  curious  and  interesting  book  on  the  bye  ways  of  Literature. 

A  DICTIONARY  of  the  LANGUAGE  of  SHAKESPEARE.    By 
SwTFEN  JsBTiB,  of  Darkuton  Hall  SU^ordMre,     4io,  878  pp., 
in  double  columns,  4to,  doih  (a  cheap  volume),    12» 
The  author  died  while  the  Tolunie  was  in  the  press,  when  his  fkiend  the  Rer. 

Alex.  Dyce,  the  Shakesperian  scholar,  completed  it  trtaa  the  materials  he  had 

left 

TRANSACTIONS  of  the  LOGGERVILLE  LITERARY  SOCIETY. 
8vo,  pp.  174,  with  many  humorous  cuts,  extra  cloth  gilt  edges, 
78  6d 

▲  few  copies  of  this  privately  printed  yohiine  on  sale,  of  which  the  Morning 
Po$t  Ba>*8 ;  "All  the  drawings  are  capital—full  of  genuine  fUn :  and  the  biogra- 
phical sketch  of  the  president,  Lumpkin  Queer,  Esq.,  is  in  the  style  of  the  im- 
troductory  chapter  to  *  Martin  Chuxelewit,'  but  a  much  cleverer  performance. 
Btill  better  is  the  president's  address,  the  grave  and  plausible  absurdity  of 
which  is  almost  painftillv  laughable.  A  paper  on  *  Some  Peculiarities  of  the 
French  Language'  is,  with  its  delightftQ  literal  translation  of  *  How  doth  the 
little  busy  bee,"(tbe  irrepressible  inseot  being  rendered  L'dbeille  peu  indwtri- 
tfUM.)  one  of  the  oest  biu-Iesques  we  have  ever  read.  A  *  Retrospective  Review 
of  Juvenile  Literature '  is  a  perfect  gem  of  fttn  and  ingenuity.  The  book  is 
a  complete  success." 

The  Athenctum  savs :  "  The  book  Is  not  one  to  be  read  through  steadily,  but 
it  will  fUmiah  a  good  deal  of  mirth  if  dipped  into  during  leisure  half  hours.  Of 
the  papers, 'Some  Observations  on  Ignorance,'  *A  Tour  in  Cornwall,'  and  the 
'Notes  to  DandyadoR,  a  Tragedy,'  are  the  best,  the  notes  in  this  case  being 
superior  to  the  dramatic  extravaganxa- which  they  Ulustrate." 

THE  MEDIAEVAL  NUNNERIES  <rf  the  County  of  SoMKBsrr, 
with  Annals  of  their  Impropriated  Benefices,  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Hnoo,  F.S.A.  Imp.  8vo,  nearly  700  pp.,  with  plates, 
haif  morocco,  Roxburghe  style,    £1.  5s 
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GENBALOOY  ci  the  Funflj  of  Ck>Li,  of  Deron,  and  of  thoee  of  its 
BnaohM  which  Mitlad  m  Sufiblk,  Hutfl,  linooln,  Sarrey,  and 
Irelaiid.    Bj  Jamm  Edwix-Ool&    8to,  doiK    5s 

FBRROT  NOTES :  or,  some  Aoooont  of  the  TsrioaB  Bnncfaes  of 
the  Penrot  Family.  By  Sow.  Lowbt  B^BinnLLy  M.A,  Boyml 
Bro,  fine  plaUi  and  pedigreei.    12s 

TEXTS  from  the  Holy  Bible  explained  by  the  Hdp  of  the  AneieDt 
Monuments.  Bj  aAMXJVLHBARtE,  author  of  the  ffittorycf  ^/ypt, 
and  other  worke.  Post  8to,  with  160  draunngs  on  wood,  clU^y 
hjf  Jab.  Bohomi,  curator  of  Sir  John  Soonest  Mii$ewn.  dot/i 
8s  6d 

HAZLITT,  HUNT,  and  LAMB.  —  A  Chronological  List  of  the 
Works  of  William  Hazlitt  and  Leigh  Hunt ;  with  Notes  Des- 
oriptive,  Critical,  and  Elxplanaioiy,  and  Select  Opinions  regard- 
ing the  Qenius  and  Characteristics  of  these  Writers,  by  Con- 
temporary Critics  and  Friends,  Ac,  also  Notices  of  the  Writ- 
ings of  Charles  Lamb.  Edited  by  Alex.  Ireland.  8vo,  pp. 
260,  haif  morocco,  RooAurghe  ttyle  (only  200  printed),    10s  6d 

THE  QUEST  of  the  SANCGREALL,  The  Sword  of  Kingship,  and 

other  Poems.    By  Thos.  Westwood,  author  of  the  "  Burden 

of  the  Bell,"  "The  Chronicle  of  the  Complete  Angler,"  &o. 

Post  8to,  doth.    6s 

A  plesMnt  and  graceftil  rendering  Into  Terse  of  portions  of  the  well  known 

legend  in  the  Morte  ^Arlhur.^-ChronMe,  Feb.  let,  186& 

GOSSIP  about  PORTRAITS,  chiefly  of  Engraved  Portraits.  By 
Wai/tkb  F.  TiFVEET.  Crown  Svo,  e2otA  5s 
<*  A  capital  little  vo\nme.**^AtkemBum.  **  Pull  of  livehr  gossip,  aneodotes, 
apt  qnotations,  and  a  little  slj  satire."— Morning  PotL  "  And  very  pleasant 
*talk'  it  is.  ...  Oontains  many  valoable  hints  as  well  as  some  amosiog  his- 
tories of  prints."— ilrt  Journal.  **  A  lively  little  book,  suggested  by  the  open- 
ing of  the  NaUonal  Portrait  BxhibiUon."— 7U«u(reU«i  London  Newt.  **We 
heartily  oommend  the  work  to  the  notioe  of  the  public.  "—iSdiifbiuy  and  Win- 
chuUrJowmal 

A  SUPPLEMENT  to  W.  Diokinbon'b  *'  Qlossanr  of  the  Words  and 
Phrases  of  Cumberland."    12mo.     Is    {Vide page  S2) 

THE  HAMILTON  MANUSCRIPTS:  containing  some  Account  of 
the  Settlement  of  the  Territories  of  the  Upper  Clandeboye,  Great 
Ardes  and  Dufferin,  in  the  Coun^  of  Down.  By  Jambs  Ha- 
im/roN,  Knight  (afterwards  created  Viscount  Claneboye)  in  the 
Reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I. ;  with  Memoirs  of  him,  and  of 
his  Son  and  Grandson,  James  and  Heniy,  the  First  and  Seoond 
Earl  of  Clanbrassil  (of  the  flrst  creation),  and  of  their  Families, 
Connexions,  aud  Oeeoendants.  Printed  from  the  Original  MSS., 
and  edited  by  T.  K.  LOWRT,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Q.C.,  with  Appen- 
dixes, contaimng  Copies  of  Ghrants  from  the  Crown,  Inquisi- 
tions of  Office,  Deeds,  Wills,  and  other  Original  Documents, 
relating  to  the  foregoing  Territories.    4to,  doth.    £1.  Is 


PannsD  bt  8.  aho  J.  Brawn,  18,  Princrs  Stbbbt,  LrrrLS  Quien  Sraof, 

HOT.B0RK,  W.  0. 
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